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BROADFOOT’S  BOOKMARK 

ROUTE  3,  BOX  318 
WENDELL,  N.  C.  27591 


JANUARY,  1897. 


Vol.  V,  No.  I. 


B.  F.  Johnson  Publishing  Company, 

F^ICHMONO, 

Takes  the  Lead.  We  refer  to  “Lee’s  Brief  School  History  of  the  United  States,”  by  Mrs.  Susan 
Pendleton  Lee,  ol  Lexii  gton,  Va.  This  work  is  taking  the  lead  everywhere  as  a text-book.  It  is  acknowl- 
edged by  thousands  of  experienced  and  successful  teachers  to  be  the  most  teachable  and  interesting  history 
that  they  have  ever  had  the  privilege  of  using.  As  a history,  it  exactly  meets  the  needs  of  the  hour.  Con- 
taiiiS  over  four  hundred  pages  ; beautifully  illustrated  ; a large  number  of  excellent  colored  maps,  diagrams, 
questions,  tables,  etc.  Retail  price  only  90  cents  ; introductory,  75  cents.  Your  money  back  if  you  want  it. 

Southern  Literature,  by  Miss  Louise  Manly,  of  South  Carolina,  is  another  new  and  popular  text- 
book giving  extracts,  biographical  sketches  and  a full  list  of  Southern  authors.  The  only  book  of  the  kind 
published.  A splendid  reader,  well  adapted  to  class  work. 

Southern  States  of  the  American  Union,  by  Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Gurry,  is  an  able  and  interesting  his- 
torical work,  discussing  constitutional  questions  in  a scholarly  and  interesting  manner.  This  book  will  sur- 
prise even  the  most  advanced  history  students. 

These  text- books  form  three  of  the  stroogest  and  most  valuable  of  the  kind  ever  published.  Are  proving 
a great  success.  Have  been  extensively  adopted  in  public  and  private  schools.  They  literally  sweep  the  field. 

“Lee’s  Advanced  History”  for  college  and  university  course,  and  “Lee’s  Primary  History  for  primary 
work  are  the  best  of  the  kind. 

“A  New  Era  in  the  Educational  Development  of  the  South,”  by  T.  S.  Minter,  of  Texas,  will  be  sent  free 
on  application. 

Teachers  who  wish  to  procure  the  latest  and  best  text- books  are  invited  to  send  for  our  catalogue. 

.A  d d r©6  s 

B.  F.  JOHNSON  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

3 and  5 South  11th  St.,  RICHMOND,  VA. 


WESTMINSTER  HOTEL. 


JOHN  T.  LANDIS,  Pres. 


LULAN  LANDIS,  See 


Situated  in  the  heart 
of  the  fashionable 
shopping  and  amuse- 
ment districts,  one 
block  from  Broadway 
at  Union  Square,  in 
the  quiet  and  aristo- 
cratic neighborhood 
of  Gramercy  Park. 
An  ideal  family  hotel. 
On  the  American  plan 
Cuisine  noted  for  -its 
excellence. 

Rooms  single  or  er> 
suite,  with  private 
bath.  Rates  moderate 

WESTMINSTER 

HOTEL, 

Irving  Place  and  16tb 
St.,  NEW  YORK. 

B.  N.  Anable,  Prop. 
George  Murray, 
Manager. 


LANDIS  BANKING  CO., 

231  N.  COLLEGE  STREET, 


In  vestment  Securities 
and  Loans. ' 


NASHVILLE,  TENN 


100  HEW  AND  UiTCHY  PHRASES. 
Send  10  cents  for  5 samples  and 
Illustrated  Catalogue. 


WHITEHEAD  & HOAG  CO.. 

BADGES  AND  BUTTONS. 

Newark,  New  Jersey. 


J.  M.  ROBINSON,  NORTON  & GO. 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


manufacturers  of  the 

CELEBRATED 

“TIGER”  PANTS, 

and  Duck  Coats,  Overalls,  Kentucky  Jeans, 
Cassimere,  Denims  and  Cottonades. 

sole  agents  for  the  best  sewing 

MACHINE  MADE, 

“THE  MONARCH/’ 


We  are  selling  agents  for  a number  of  promi- 
nent Southern  mills  on  Plaids,  Sheetmg3,yarns, 
etc.,  and  can  offer  special  prices  in  bale  lots 
shipped  direct  from  the  mills. 

No  charge  for  boxes  or  drayage. 

Samples  and  prices  sent  on  application. 

The  sequel  of  our  success  is  our  prompt  and 
careful  attention  to  all  mail  orders. 


Parties  sending  orders  will  please  refer  to  the 
Confederate  Veteran. 


rITl/lJTJTnjT/UimUTJ  UTJXrtJTJTJinJITJ^ 
JOBBERS  AND  IMPORTERS  OF  2 

Dry  Goods,  Dress 
Goods,  Notions,  Gents’ 
Furnishing,  White 
Goods,  Laces, 
and  Embroideries. 
Underwear  and  Hosiery, 
Cloaks,  Fans,  Parasols, 
Umbrellas,  Window 
c Shades  and  Curtains.  p 

dxiTjri/UTJiJxnjtriJTAJxnjTJxrtriJTJTTiJiiJLro 


fidelity  — PATRIOTISM  — PROGRESS. 


Coi^federat:^  l/eterap. 


PUBLISHED  MONTHLY  IN  THE  INTEREST  OF  CONFEDERATE  VETERANS  AND  KINDRED  TOPICS. 


Entered  at  the  postoffice,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  as  second-class  matter. 

Advertising  Rates:  $1.50  per  inch  one  time,  or  $15  a year,  except  last 
page.  One  page,  one  time,  special,  $35.  Discount:  Half  year,  one  issue; 
one  year,  two  issues.  This  is  below  the  former  rate. 

Contributors  will  please  be  diligent  to  abbreviate.  The  space  is  too 
important  for  anything  tiiat  has  not  special  merit. 

The  date  to  a subscription  is  always  given  to  the  month  before  it  ends. 
For  instance,  if  the  Veteran  be  ordered  to  begin  witli  January,  the  date  on 
mail  list  will  be  December,  and  the  subscriber  is  entitled  to  that  number. 


The  “civil  war”  was  too  long  ago  to  be  called  the  “late”  war,  and  when 
correspondents  use  that  term  the  word  “great”  (war)  will  bo  substituted. 


Circulation:  ’93,  79,430;  ’94,  121,644;  ’95,  154,992;  ’96,  161,332. 


OFFICIALLY  REPRESENTS: 

United  Confederate  Veterans, 

United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy, 

Sons  of  Veterans  and  other  Organizations. 

The  Veteran  is  approved  and  endorsed  by  a larger  and 
more  elevated  patronage,  doubtless,  than  any  other  publication 
in  existence. 


Though  men  deserve,  they  may'  not  win  success. 

The  brave  wili  honor  the  brave,  vanquished  none  the  less. 


Price  $1.00  Per  Year.  ) -y  -y 
Single  Copy  10  Cents.  ( * 


NAPHVILLE,  TENN.,  JANUARY,  1897. 


1 i S.  A.  CUNNINGHAM, 
TNO.  1.  j Proprietor. 


Patrons  of  the  Veteran  from  the  beginning-  -will 
be  gratified  to  learn  that  its  support  starts  off  -with 
1897  more  zealous  and  ardent  than  at  any  previous 
period  of  its  histor_y. 

It  was  so  much  a question  of  propriety  to  print 
15,000  as  a beginning  for  the  year  that  some  adver- 
tising circulars  were  printed  at  14,000,  but  the  higher 
figure,  which  was  adopted  on  going  to  press,  is  hard- 
ly sufficient,  and  there  is  good  reason  to  hope  that 
it  will  reach  20,000  before  the  next  great  reunion. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  Confederate  element — the 
Southern  people— have  sustained  this  Veteran  above 


anything  in  the  history  of  Grand  Army  publications, 
with  their  enormous  wealth  in  the  aggregate  and 
membership  four  or  five  times  the  Confederate  sol- 
dier element.  A comrade  who  had  been  indulged 
for  two  years  paid  up  recently  and  ordered  his  Vet- 
eran discontinued — not  that  he  did  not  appreciate 
it,  but  “rigid  economy”  was  “necessary.”  Will  all 
who  are  so  situated  consider  how  important  it  is  for 
each  one  to  stand  firm?  Wont  such  as  feel  they  can’t 
afford  to  renew,  procure  four  subscribers,  and  thus 
continue?  Do  let  us  all  stand  together,  making  a 
true  record  as  long  as  our  lights  hold  out  to  burn. 


Confederate  Prisoners  in  Camp  Morton,  Indianapolis,  Indiana.  (See  page  33). 
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(^opfederat:e  l/eterai). 


VALUE  OF  THE  VETERAN. 


Gen.  Georg-e  Moorman  gave  the  greater  pleasure 
to  Christmas  by  the  following — dated  at  New  Or- 
leans, December  23,  1896: 

S.  A.. Cunningham,  Editor  of  the  Veteran:  If 
you  see  at  any  time  anything  I can  do  to  aid  you  with 
the  Veteran,  and  in  preparing  your  issues  from  now 
on  to  the  reunion,  I will  gladly  assist  you  with  any 
material  or  information  Headquarters  can  furnish. 
The  reunion  ^being  held  at  Nashville  will  bring 
the  Veteran  into  greater  prominence  than  hereto- 
fore, and  whatever  material  or  information  I can 
furnish,  will  be  given  you  cheerfully  and  promptly. 

To  a business  correspondence,  Mr.  B.  F.  Johnson,  of 
Richmond,  Va.,  adds  the  following  patriotic  words: 

Let  us  treat  all  with  the  largest  hearted  liberality. 
We  have  enough  substantial  things  to  be  proud  over 
without  contending  for  little  and  unimportant  things 
and  without  splitting  hairs.  I want  to  see  the  Vet- 
eran teach  the  broadest  sort  of  patriotism.  You 
are  beginning  to  get  a hold  on  the  people  now  that 
will  make  your  paper  a blessing  to  every  part  of  the 
United  States.  If  the  men  who  want  to  discuss  war 
issues  in  it  are  not  willing  to  discuss  them  in  a 
sweet  tempered,  kindly  way,  then  such  discussions 
had  better  be  left  out.  I am  a Southerner,  through 
and  through;  I love  every  foot  of  the  Southland;  I 
love  the  North,  and  East,  and  West,  and  I do  not  in- 
tend to  let  my  devotion  to  the  South  lessen  one  iota 
of  my  interest  in  the  welfare  of  my  fellow  country- 
men wherever  they  mav  be  located.  I have  warm 
friends  on  both  sides.  I think  such  a paper  as  the 
Confederate  Veteran  may  be  the  means  of  really 
making  our  people  better  acquainted  with  each  other, 
of  enabling  them  to  look  down  into  the  honest 
hearts  of  each  other  and  to  appreciate  all  of  their 
excellencies,  without  one  lingering  spark  of  bitter- 
ness or  selfishness. 

A United  States  District  Judge,  living  in  the 
North,  who  had  been  reading  the  Veteran,  secured 
all  the  back  numbers  and  when  he  put  the  bundle 
down  in  his  home  was  impatiently  asked  by  his  wife: 

“What  do  you  want  with  that?”  and  he  replied: 

“My  dear,  the  time  is  coming  when  its  bound  vol- 
umes will  be  the  most  valuable  in  our  library,  for 
they  will  comprise  a correct  history  of  the  war.” 

In  renewing  his  subscription  for  two  years,  Capt. 
H.  B.  Littlepage,  of  the  Naval  War  Records,  Wash- 
ington City,  writes: 

Among  all  the  war  literature  there  is  none  I en- 
joy so  much  as  that  contained  in  the  Confederate 
Veteran.  It  seems  to  be  in  touch  with  those  whom 
all  brave  men  should  delight  to  honor. 

Dr.  A.  J.  Thomas,  Evansville,  Ind.,  sending  re- 
newal, adds: 

I hope  you  may  receive  one  hundred  thousand 
“Christmas  Gifts”  of  this  kind.  Every  one  who  has 
an  interest  in  the  days  of  1861-65  should  spare  at 
least  one  dollar  to  the  Veteran.  The  Southern 
people  especially  should  read  it  and  should  contrib- 
ute .o  its  columns. 


A CALL  FOR  FORREST'S  OLD  SOLDIERS. 


To  the  Confederate  Veteran:  At  a recent 
meeting  of  Gen.  N.  B.  Forrest’s  staff  and  escort,  in 
recounting  old  war  memories,  the  fact  was  brought 
out  that  tne  writer  is  the  only  surviving  member  of 
Forrest’s  military  family  as  it  was  constituted  for 
the  first  four  months  of  service.  The  General’s  son 
William  was  frequently  with  us,  but  had  not  at  this 
date,  as  I remember,  been  sworn  into  the  service. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Forrest  is  rapidly  becom- 
ing recognized  as  the  greatest  of  Tennessee  soldiers, 
it  is  eminently  proper  that  his  old  soldiers  should 
meet  in  a grand  rally  one  day  during  the  Tennessee 
Centennial.  As  the  oldest  survivor  of  his  first  mil- 
itary family,  I write  to  suggest  that  we  have  a For- 
rest day,  that  all  comrades  who  at  any  time  served 
with  him  be  present,  first  in  military  parade  and 
then  in  historic  celebration.  Gens.  Chalmers  and 
Jackson,  who  commanded  divisions  under  Forrest, 
are  both  residents  of  Tennessee  and  would  no  doubt 
grace  the  occasion  by  again  commanding  the  vet- 
erans. Presuming  that  all  old  soldiers  read  the 
Confederate  Veteran,  the  call  is  made  through 
your  columns.  Let  us  hear  from  the  old  boys,  shall 
we  have  the  rally? 

Southern  papers  please  give  place  in  their  columns 
to  this  call.  D.  C.  Keleey. 

Sometime  Colonel,  Forrest’s  old  Regiment  C.  S.  A, 


Meredith  P.  Gentry  as  an  Orator. — A sketch 
of  the  life  of  Meredith  P.  Gentry,  prepared  for  the 
writer  bv  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  was  sent  to  Rev. 
Henry  M.  Field,  D.D.,  who  has  ever  been  bold  to 
express  his  convictions  of  personal  merit  at  the  South. 
In  acknowledjj  ment,Dr.  Field  wrote:  Your  Southern 
Statesmen  seem  all  to  have  the  gift  of  eloquence,  and 
it  was  a happy  union  in  the  writer  and  the  subject 
that  an  orator  like  Gentry  should  be  described  by 
Alexander  H.  Stephens,  a man  who  is  respected  alike 
in  the  North  and  in  the  South.  Gentry’s  eloquence 
swayed  the  House  of  Representatives  in  Congress. 
He  afterward  served  in  the  Confederate  Congress 
from  Tennessee. 


Comrade  R.  H.  Burton,  of  Fenner’s  Louisiana 
Battery,  in  some  interesting  reminiscences  to  the 
Veteran,  states  that  Charles  D.  Dreux,  command- 
ing First  Louisiana  Battalion,  with  which  he  was 
connected,  was  the  first  commissioned  ofi&cer  killed  in 
Confederate  service.  He  does  not  give  the  date,  but 
states:  It  was  in  a skirmish  near  Young’s  Mill.  We 
had  ambushed  the  Federals  and  they  had  also  am- 
bushed us,  and  we  were  in  a hundred  yards  of  each 
other  when  daylight  appeared.  Both  sides  fired 
into  each  other,  and  the  lamented  Dreux  was  killed. 
It  was  a sad  day  for  our  Battalion,  as  he  was  known 
and  loved  as  Charley  Dreux. 


Jas.  M.  Vaughan,  Graysville,  Ga.,  has  recently 
come  into  possession  of  a silver  name  plate,  found  on 
the  battlefield  at  Resaca.  Ga.  It  bears  this  inscrip- 
tion: “J.  B.  Campbell,  Fourth  Indiana  Battery  G.” 
The  owner  or  his  relatives  can  get  the  plate  by  ad- 
dressing Mr.  Vaughan. 
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Confederate  l/eteraQ. 


AN  (>LD  VETERAN,  CONFEDERATE. 


J.  V.  Grief  writes  from  Paducah,  Ky. : 

Jack  Lawson,  an  old  Confederate  veteran,  was 
born  at  Newton  Le  Willows,  Eng-land,  August  18, 
1805.  He  is  still  hale,  hearty,  and  moves  about  as 
actively  and  energetically  as  a man  of  sixty  years 
of  age.  He  lives  in  Paducah.  He  came  to  Ameri- 
ca in  1825  in  charge  of,  and  as  engineer  of,  the 
first  railroad  locomotive  run  in  this  country.  It  was 
named  “Herald”  and  was  run  on  a road  from  Balti- 
more to  Susquehanna,  twelve  miles. 


CAPT.  JACK  LAWSON. 

After  leaving  that  road,  Capt.  Lawson  came 
West  and  followed  steam  boating,  as  engineer,  capt- 
ain and  owner;  he  was  running,  as  captain  and 
owner,  the  steamer  “Cherokee”  in  the  Tennessee 
River  and  New  Orleans  trade  when  the  Southern 
States  seceded.  Instead  of  running  up  the  stars 
and  bars,  Capt.  Lawson  made  a pure  white  flag  on 
which  was  a picture  of  a hog.  Boats  coming  in  at 
the  different  landings  always  found  a crowd  on  the 
bank  to  get  the  news.  The  “Cherokee’s”  flag  at- 
tracted much  attention. 

When  asked  what  flag  that  was,  his  answer,  with 
the  usual  boatman’s  emphasis — “It  is  my  flag.” 
“Well,  what  does  it  mean?”  “It  means  root  hog 
or  die.” 

That  was  the  last  trip  of  the  “Cherokee”  up  the 
river.  On  her  return  to  New  Orleans,  she  remain- 
ed South  until  sold  to  the  Confederate  government 
and  converted  into  a gunboat  and  was  one  of  the 
“Mosquito”  fleet  at  Memphis. 


Capt.  Lawson  soon  entered  the  Confederate  ser- 
vice and  was  made  Executive  officer  of  the  gunboat 
“General  Polk”  and  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Bel- 
mont. He  proposed  to  run  above  the  Point  and 
sink  or  capture  the  transports  that  had  brought 
Grant’s  Army  down,  but  his  superiors  preferred  to 
lay  at  the  shore. 

While  the  boat  was  held,  the  Yankees  suddenly 
appeared  on  the  river  bank  and  attempted  to  board 
her.  Capt.  Lawson  seized  a capstan  bar  and  the 
crew  armed  themselves  with  anything  in  reach, 
and  used  such  tools  so  vigorously  as  to  repel  the 
boarders.  It  is  said  that  Capt.  Lawson  scalped,  in 
that  way,  several  of  the  enemy. 

After  the  “General  Polk”  was  burned  Capt.  Law- 
son  was  next  placed  in  charge  of  the  transport 
steamer  “Chasm”  and  commanded  her  up  to  May, 
1863. 

^ When  the  seige  of  Vicksburg  began  it  became  evi- 
dent that  Red  River  was  the  great  source  of  supply, 
and  Capt.  Lawson  was  ordered,  by  Gen.  Pember- 
ton, into  Red  River,  but  he  protested,  explaining  that 
he  had  never  been  in  Red  River,  and  did  not  know 
the  channel  while  other  officers  did.  Gen.  Pem- 
berton stamped  his  foot,  and  said,  with  an  oath; 
“B — G — Lawson,  you  have  to  go,”  and  he  went. 

The  enemy  had  succeeded  in  passing  some  gun- 
boats by  Vicksburg  and  Port  Hudson.  Lawson  load- 
ed his  boat  with  bacon  and  corn,  etc.,  for  Vicksburg, 
and  ran  out  just  in  time  to  be  cut  off,  Yankee  gun- 
boats being  between  the  mouth  of  Red  River  and 
Vicksburg.  He  ran  into  Big  Black  River  as  far  as 
he  could  go,  and  the  stores  were  hauled  by  wagons 
into  Vicksburg. 

Soon  afterward  all  the  boats  in  that  river  were 
destroyed.  Captain  Lawson  raised  one  of  the  sunken 
boats  in  Yazoo  River  to  recover  the  machinery, 
which  he  tranported  through  the  country  on  ox 
wagons  to  Selma,  Ala.  It  was  a perilous  undertak- 
ing. He  had  frequently  to  bridge  streams  in  order 
to  cross,  but  he  got  it  all  through  safely  to  Selma. 

On  the  retreat  of  the  army  from  Mississippi  to 
Demopolis,  Ala.,  Capt.  Lawson  was  at  Demopolis, 
with  a corps  of  sappers  and  miners,  placing  a pon- 
toon bridge  for  the  army  to  cross  the  Tombigbee 
River.  Capt.  Lawson  continued  with  the  army  un- 
til the  final  surrender,  when  he  returned  to  Padu- 
cah and  purchased  a small  stern  wheel  steamer,  but 
did  not  prosper  with  it. 

Capt.  Lawson  is  a member  of  Lloyd  Tilghman 
Camp  and  of  the  Confederate  Veterans  of  Kentucky, 
and  takes  much  interest  in  them. 

In  1893  he  was  appointed  engineer  of  the  Custom 
House,  at  Padu(;ah,  but  he  says  he  expects  to  retire 
in  1897,  when  he  will  visit  his  old  home  and  people. 

After  perusing  the  foregoing,  a letter  was  written 
to  author  of  above,  stating  that  the  editor  of  the 
Veteran  had  from  the  lips  of  the  late  Peter  Cooper 
— one  of  the  most  eminent  benefactors  o'  his  race 
and  to  whose  unfailing  purse  the  world  is  directly 
indebted  for  the  success  of  ocean  cables — that  he 
built  the  first  railroad  engine  in  America  and  was- 
beaten  in  a race  by  fast  horses,  and  the  comrade 
replied:  I have  had  a talk  with  Capt.  Lawson 

about  the  locomotive,  who  says:  “I  was  ju-t  out  of 
my  teens  and  had  been  running  as  an  engine  driver. 
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Father  and  I went  down  to  Liverpool  on  a Saturday; 
the  locomotive  was  on  the  wharf  for  shipment  to 
the  United  States,  and  the  captain  of  the  vessel,  the 
“Herald,”  employed  me  to  come  to  America  and  run 
her.  We  sailed  direct  to  Baltimore.  The  engine 
liad  all  large  wheels,  the  forward  wheels  being  as 
large  as  the  drivers.  The  road  from  Baltimore  to 
Susquehanna  was  built  of  flat  iron  bars,  one  and  one- 
half  inch,  spiked  down  on  strong  timbers  laid  on 
-cross-ties.  There  were  curves  on  the  road  and  I 
had  a great  deal  of  trouble  in  running  them,  uptil 
I struck  on  the  idea  of  putting  trucks  under  the 
front;  then  it  worked  so  well  that  the  company  had 
a special  truck  made  for  it  when  she  run  the  curves 
all  right.  Our  engine  was  named  “Herald”  for  the 
ship  which  brought  us  over. 

There  is  living  in  Towson,  Md.,  an  old  lady, 
Mrs.  Anna  L.  Pilson,  who  came  over  with  her  fath- 
er’s family  in  the  same  vessel;  she  was  then  a very 
small  girl  and  went  out  with  me  the  first  trip  I 
made  over  the  road.  I am  confident  that  it  was  the 
first  locomotive  seen  in  this  country,  though  Mr. 
Uooper  may  have  built  the  first  locomotive  ever  built 
here.  I think  it  was  in  1825,  as  I was  twenty  years 
■old  when  I came  over.” 


Comrade  Grief  adds  the  following;  F.  G.  Har- 
lan, of  Paducah,  recalls  the  account  of  Maj.  An- 
derson’s fight  with  two  Federal  soldiers  in  that  city, 
March  25th,  1864.  He  says:  “It  was  on  Broadway 
and  when  they  passed  me  there  was  but  one  Feder- 
al, and  they  went  out  Broadway  fighting.” 

On  my  return  from  the  army  in  1865,  a cousin 
of  mine.  Geo.  A.  Fisher,  then  a boy  and  living  on 
the  corner  of  Seventh  and  Broadway,  in  speaking 
of  Forrest,  said,  “I  was  standing  at  our  gate  when 
a Confederate  officer  and  a Yankee  came  out  Broad- 
way fighting;  both  were  mounted;  the  Confederate 
shot  at  the  ‘Yank,’  missing  him,  and  just  after  pass- 
ing Seventh  Street  the  ‘Yank’  turned  across  an  open 
lot  and  the  Confederate  threw  his  pistol  at  him.  I 
walked  over  to  the  lot;  the  Confederate  was  riding 
about  looking  for  his  pistol,  which  I picked  up  and 
handed  to  him.” 

When  he  first  saw  them  coming  out  the  street 
there  were  three,  two  “Yanks’’  and  one  Confederate; 
one  dropped  out  of  the  fight,  and  he  was  of  the 
opinion  that  he  ran  away. 


A YOUNG  GEORGIA  HERO. 


Story  Told  to  Maryland  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy. 


An  object  dear  to  the  hearts  of  our  Maryland 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  is  the  preservation 
of  the  name  and  fame  of  the  obscure  young  heroes 
who  gave  up  their  lives  for  our  cause.  None 
worthier  can  be  found  than  James  Dunahoo,  of 
Jackson  County,  Georgia,  whose  death  is  described 
by  his  commander,  the  gallant  Colonel  William  De- 
loney  of  Cobb’s  Georgia  Legion.  The  paper  is  con- 
tributed to  the  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  in  the 
State  of  Maryland  by  Judge  Robert  Falligant  of 


Savannah,  Ga.,  through  Mrs.  Thomas  Baxter  Gres- 
ham, member  of  the  board  of  managers  of  the  Society. 
**  * * * ♦ ** 

While  at  home  recruiting  his  command  in  men 
and  heroes,  an  old  farmer  friend  came  to  Colonel 
Deloney  and  said: 

“Colonel,  my  boy  here  has  got  the  war  fever. 
His  mother  and  I have  tried  to  get  it  out  of  him, 
but  its  no  use!  He  swears  he’ll  run  away  if  I don’t 
let  him  go;  so  I’ve  mounted  him  on  the  best  racing 
colt  I have,  and  here  he  is.  Take  him  with  you; 
but  I’ve  this  much  to  say; — if  he  ever  shows  the 
‘dominicker,’  kill  him  right  then  and  there!  Don’t 
let  him  come  home!” 

The  old  father  was  himself  a veteran  of  the  In- 
dian War  in  Florida.  He  raised  game  chickens, 
and  fought  them,  too;  and  had  a contempt  for  “domi- 
nicker” roosters  because  he  thought  they  wouldn’t 
fight,  so  to  “show  the  dominicker”  was  his  blunt 
way  of  describing  a coward.  Deloney  turned  and 
saw  a fair-haired  country  lad  of  seventeen,  stand- 
ing perfectly  erect,  his  lips  compressed,  but  a vivid 
fire  flashing  from  his  steel-blue  eyes.  The  boy 
never  said  a word,  parted  tenderly  from  the  old 
man,  and  went  to  Virginia,  to  join  the  cavalry. 

Deloney  watched  with  pride  the  rapid  improve- 
ment of  his  young  recruit,  but  had  forgotten  the  in- 
cident until  the  great  cavalry  fight  at  Brandy  Sta- 
tion. When  squadrons  were  charging  and  counter- 
charging with  the  intrepid  eclat  and  dash  of  the 
Light  Brigade,  General  Pierce  M.  B.  Young  sud- 
denly ordered  him  to  attack  a Federal  brigade  that 
was  forming  on  the  flank. 

“Get  right  among  them.  Colonel!  Break  them 
up  with  cold  steel  and  don’t  give  them  time  to 
form!”  was  the  order. 

The  words  were  hardly  spoken  when  his  com- 
mand, Deloney  far  in  advance,  was  sweeping  down 
upon  the  foe,  but  before  he  was  within  a hundred 
yards  of  the  enemy  something  went  by  him  like  a 
cyclone’s  breath.  The  Georgia  boy  was  standing 
on  tip-toe  in  his  stirrups,  bare-headed,  his  golden 
hair  streaming,  with  sabre  high  in  air,  and  as  he 
passed,  with  the  light  of  battle  on  his  face  and  eyes 
flashing  defiance,  he  turned  in  his  saddle  and  shout- 
ed: “Colonel!  here  is  your  ‘dominicker!’”  A mo- 

ment more,  and  he  struck  the  enemy’s  line  like  a 
cannon  shot,  [another  Wilkenried  making  way  for 
liberty] , his  sabre  flashing  on  every  hand,  until  he 
was  literally  hacked  down  by  the  startled  foe. 

When  the  fight  was  over  Deloney  looked  for  him. 
There  he  lay  in  the  calm  of  death,  his  boyish  face 
glorified  with  the  dying  thought,  ‘‘They’ll  tell 
father  I never  showed  the  dominicker!” 


The  Pelham  Chapter  of  the  United  Daughters  of 
the  Confederacy,  Birmingham,  Ala.,  was  organized 
with  an  enrollment  of  sixty-two  members,  with  Mrs. 
Joseph  F.  Johnston,  wife  of  the  Governor,  President, 
and  Miss  Louise  Rucker, daughter  of  General  Rucker, 
Secretary,  and  Mrs.  Fowlkes,  Treasurer.  The 
special  work  of  the  members  will  be  for  the  Confed- 
erate Memorial  Institute. 


te  l/eterap. 
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NORTHERN  BOYS  IN  SOUTHERN  ARMIES. 


Sketch  of  Capt.  F.  N.  Graves,  bj  Gen.  C.  A.  Evans : 
When  the  Southern  States  seceded  there  were 
thousands  of  young  men  in  the  South  of  Northern 
parentage,  and  many  of  them  wert  born  on  North- 
ern soil.  It  is  an  historical  truth  that  this  class  of 
young  men  were  among  the  bravest  sons  of  the 
South  and  showed  patriotic  devotion  to  the  land  of 
their  adoption.  Families  were  thus  divided  into 
hostile  camps,  and  although  preserving  natural  af- 
fection, brothers  were  distinctly  arrayed  in  antago- 
nism on  many  fields  of  battle.  I will  tell  the  ro- 
mantic story  of  one  of  these  splendid  Northern 
boys,  partly  in  my  own  language  and  from  personal 
knowledge,  and  partly  in  his  own  words  and  in  the 
language  of  his  Iriends. 


CAPT.  FRANK  N.  GRAVES. 

In  the  fall  of  1859  there  came  to  Lumpkin,  Geor- 
gia, a stout,  compactly  built  Northern  lad  not  quite 
grown  and  fresh  from  Massachusetts,  who  instantly 
became  popular.  He  came  merely  on  a visit  of  re- 
creation, expecting  to  return  again  to  his  New 
England  home,  but  before  the  term  of  this  vacation 
expired  his  life  was  totally  recast.  He  liked  the 
Southerners,  formed  a business  partnership.  He 
became  a Southerner,  enlisted  as  a private  in  a Con- 
federate company ; was  soon  promoted  to  Captaincy, 
fought  for  the  side  he  had  chosen,  was  captured, 
and  imprisoned  with  unusual  hardships  until  June, 
1865,  and  then  returned  to  his  Georgia  home  to  re- 
new the  struggle  for  a living.  This  soldier  was 
Captain  Frank  N.  Graves,  Sixty-first  Georgia  Regi- 
ment. In  a letter  to  me  he  says:  “Just  thirty-six 


years  ago  I first  met  you  in  Stewart  Countv,  the 
fall  of  1859,  I having  gone  there  from  my  boyhood 
home  on  the  banks  of  the  beautiful  Connecticut 
River  in  Massachusetts.  I had  just  completed  a 
hard  summer’s  work  in  a clerkship  at  a fashionable 
summer  resort,  but  had  been  reared  on  a small  rich 
river  valley  farm  of  which  I had  entire  charge  at 
the  age  of  seventeen,  and  had  managed  to  keep  the 
wolf  from  the  door  of  a widowed  mother  and  six 
brothers  and  sisters.” 

In  the  South  his  business  prospered,  but  mean- 
while the  cloud  of  war  overspread  the  land,  and,  as 
Graves  says  in  a letter,  “In  the  early  spring  of  ’61 
a little  occurrence  near  Charleston  disturbed  the 
minds  of  the  people  generally.  There  was  some 
talk  among  us  of  ‘drinking  blood,’  but  I sawed  wood 
and  said  nothing.  Men  were  wanted  for  the  ‘last 
ditch,’  but  I realized  that  men  were  wanted  for  the 
‘first  ditch,’  and  I afterwards  saw  that  the  bluster- 
ers did  not  fill  either  ditch  first  or  last. 

You  and  I,  with  some  of  the  other  boys,  went 
down  to  Savannah  to  be  mustered  in.  I remember 
the  exact  spot  on  which  we  first  lined  up,  and  see- 
ing you  about  ten  feet  from  me.  * * * Well, 

during  the  past  year  I went  to  Savannah  for  the 
first  time  since  the  war,  and  at  sunrise  I went  out 
to  find  the  old  barracks  where  we  were  enlisted,  but 
found  the  new  De  Soto  Hotel  instead.  In  the  open 
court  is  the  spot  where  we  stood  a third  of  a century 
ago  and  took  the  oath  to  support  the  C.  S.  A.  as 
enlisted  soldiers.” 

For  sometime  Graves  served  in  the  Commissary 
Department  of  Sixty-first  Georgia  Regiment,  but 
after  a hard  campaign  one  of  the  companies  had 
lost  every  officer  and  the  men  remaining  in  the  com- 
pany elected  him  to  be  their  Captain,  which  office 
he  had  not  sought,  but  accepted,  consistent  with 
what  he  had  often  stated  that  he  intended  to  serve 
Georgia  faithfully  in  any  capacity  that  fell  to  his 
lot  without  asking  a favor.  He  marched  at  the 
head  of  his  company  of  brave  soldiers,  with  whom 
he  shared  the  dangers  of  the  war  in  Virginia  until 
the  famous  battle  on  the  12th  of  May  at  Spottsyl- 
vania.  Of  this  battle  and  his  own  capture  Captain 
Graves  says:  “You  doubtless  remember  the  heavy 
fog  that  covered  our  camp  on  the  night  when  Gen. 
Johnston  was  surprised  at  daybreak  in  the  cele- 
brated horse  shoe  bend,  and  that  our  regiment  slept 
on  arms  in  the  rear  as  reserve.  Gen.  Lee,  I well  re- 
member, called  us  himself.  He  touched  me  with 
his  scabbard  and  remarked,  ‘We  need  you.’  I look- 
ed up  and  saw  for  the  last  time,  the  General  on  his 
favorite  horse.  We  were  soon  in  a charge  and  re- 
took the  works,  but  in  the  dense  fog  the  enemy 
came  upon  us  again  from  various  directions  and 
in  great  numbers,  when  parts  of  my  company  and 
regiment  were  enveloped  and  compelled  to  surrend- 
er. As  I retired  through  the  army  of  the  enemy  I 
found  that  they  had  thirteen  solid  columns  of  troops 
massed  in  our  front.  We,  the  prisoners,  stood  up 
all  the  following  night  in  the  rain  without  rations 
and  were  closely  guarded.  The  next  day  we  were 
marched  to  Acquia  Creek,  put  on  a transport  for 
Point  Lookout  and  thrust  into  prison  after  being 
deprived  of  everything  we  had.” 

The  fearful  march  had  so  blistered  his  feet  that 
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he  could  not  stand,  causing  him  acute  suffering,  and 
disabling  him  from  walking  without  pain  for  more 
than  a year.  After  a month  he  was  removed  to 
Fort  Delaware,  where  he  was  drawn  by  lot  as  one  of 
the  600  Confederate  officers  who  were  to  be  sent  to 
Charleston  to  suffer  for  the  alleged  cruelties  at  An- 
dersonville  prison.  For  four  weary  months  he  was 
held  as  a hostage,  and  his  fare  was  “four  mouldy 
hardtacks  for  a daily  ration.”  A soldier  says  of 
the  trip:  “The  transportation  both  ways  was  of  the 
hardest  character,  all  in  one  small  transport, 
packed  like  sardines,  four  on  the  floor  to  every  six 
feet  square,  then  a bunk  eighteen  inches  above  with 
four  more  men,  and  then  another  tier  above  that 
making  twelve  men  to  about  every  six  cubic  feet 
during  August,  with  mercury  in  the  nineties.  We 
were  kept  in  this  situation  twenty  days,  and  then 
landed  on  Morris  Island  in  a stockade  built  in  front 
of  Battery  Wagner  and  on  a line  opposite  Forts 
Moultrie  and  Sumter  immediately  between  the 
fires  of  friend  and  foe.  For  three  months  it  was  a 
daily  occurrence  for  the  great  mortar  shells  to  be 
thrown  across  our  camp.  Late  in  the  fall  we  were 
moved  to  Fort  Pulaski,  where  we  were  fed  with  kiln 
dried  corn  meal.  At  length  we  were  returned  to 
Fort  Delaware,  after  enduring  incredible  suffering, 
resulting  in  the  sickness  and  death  of  many.” 

During  the  time  Capt.  Graves  was  imprisoned 
aiid,  suffering  all  these  hardships,  he  had  the  offer 
of  relief  at  any  time  by  merely  taking  an  oath  by 
which  he  would  abandon  the  Confederate  cause. 
As  might  be  expected,  his  kindred  at  the  North 
pressed  the  issue  upon  him,  but  he  would  not  yield: 
he  held  his  honor  above  all  price.  He  had  stood 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  his  Southern  comrades  in 
battle  and  now,  in  prison  as  a hostage  exposed  to 
new  hardships  and  dangers,  his  noble  fidelity  won 
for  him  the  admiration  of  all  men. 

It  was  two  months  and  more  after  the  surrender 
of  Lee  before  Capt.  Graves  was  released  from  prison. 
At  length,  on  June  l7th,  1865,  he  was  released 
and  says:  “I  left  for  home  via  Massachusetts,  where 
I was  urgently  asked  to  locate  for  life  and  let  the 
South  work  out  its  own  redemption,  but  I replied, 
‘Not  for  a fee- simple  title  to  the  State!’  ” 

After  a few  weeks  Capt.  Graves  was  once  more  in 
Lumpkin  and  again  associated  with  Mansfield  in 
business,  first  at  Lumpkin  and  then  in  Marietta. 
Better  still,  he  married  a lovely  Southern  girl.  His 
comrades  are  proud  of  him  and  are  glad  that  the 
South  brings  success  to  so  many  of  his  kind. 

This  sketch  closes  .with  a description  of  his  visit 
to  his  aged  mother  in  the  old  New  England  home. 
Capt.  Graves,  in  1894,  took  steamer  for  Boston,  which 
he  had  left  thirty-five  years  before.  He  found  the 
old  home  of  his  Boston  girl,  but  the  girl  was  not 
there.  Next  day  he  took  train  for  the  old  home  and 
in  the  afternoon  he  knocked  at  the  door  of  his 
mother’s  home.  He  found  her  on  crutches,  eighty- 
five  years  of  age.  The  seven  children  were  all  liv- 
ing. He  said:  “After  a careful  look  at  me  for  a 
half  minute,  she  asked,  Ts  this  my  oldest  boy, 
Frank?’  I had  not  notified  her  of  my  intention  to 
call  so  soon,  and  the  meeting  after  our  long  separa- 
tion cannot  be  described.  Capt.  Graves  is  still  a 
Georgian,  the  same  true,  candid,  noble,  man  over 


whose  head  many  years  have  gone,  but  in  whose 
heart  is  still  the  same  warm  fidelity  to  every  trust 
reposed  in  him. 


A Federal  Boy  Soldier  at  Corinth. — W.  W. 
Booton,  I/ondon  Mills,  111.,  writes  that  he  had  just 
passed  his  sixteenth  summer  and  arrived  at  Corinth, 
Mis-'.,  the  evening  of  the  fight  at  luka.  When  the 
battle  of  Corinth  opened,  October  3rd,  he  had  not 
yet  received  equipments,  and,  when  the  Confeder- 
ates broke  through  these  lines  and  entered  the  town 
he  was  down  by  the  railroad,  south  of  the  town, 
gathering  autumn  flowers. 

He  adds  that  a frightened  cavalryman  came  dart- 
ing by  and  shouted,  “Get  into  camp  quick!  the  Reb- 
els are  coming.”  I kept  pretty  good  pace  with  his 
horse,  and  when  I arrived  at  the  camp  1 found  every- 
thing in  commotion.  They  were  packing  up  pre- 
paring to  retreat.  I had  not  been  there  long  when 
an  order  came  for  every  man  to  get  a gun  and  fall 
into  ranks,  and  I shall  never  forget  the  feeling  of 
solemnity  and  gloom  that  pervaded  every  one  pres- 
ent when  the  great  guns  in  the  fort  east  of  town 
and  near  our  camp  began  to  boom  forth  defiance  to 
the  oncoming  and  seemingly  victorious  Confeder- 
ates. We  were  marched  to  the  fort  where  we  ex- 
pected to  “die  in  the  last  ditch,’’  but  the  cheering 
grew  fainter  and  it  was  evident  the  Confederates 
were  on  the  retreat. 

The  day  after  the  battle  I took  a stroll  over  the 
battleground,  approaching  the  intrenchment  north- 
east of  town.  I saw  a tall  slender  Confederate  lying 
as  he  had  fallen  the  day  before,  with  his  feet  on 
top  of  the  breastworks.  Some  one  had  crossed  his 
hands  upon  his  breast.  As  I neared  Robinette,  I 
came  to  the  new-made  grave  of  a Major  Moore  (I 
believe),  and  a few  steps  southwest  I stopped  at  the 
grave  of  Col.  Rogers.  I then  mounted  the  parapet, 
and  on  the  scarp  side  of  the  redoubt  lay  two  Con- 
federate soldiers — one  a fine  looking  man  with  dark 
hair,  wearing  a dark  coat,  whom  I have  reason  to 
believe  was  Captain  Foster.  If  it  was,  he  did  not 
fall  to  the  left  of  .he  fort  as  stated  by  McKinstry  in 
his  article  sometime  since. 


The  group  of  United  Daughters  of  the  Confed- 
eracy published  in  December  Veteran  contained 
many  good  pictures.  The  list  of  names  contained 
two  omissions.  The  52  in  blank  should  have  con- 
tained the  name  of  Mrs.  George  Nichols,  of  Frank- 
lin, Tenn.  The  Mrs.  Richardson  number  56  should 
have  read  Mrs.  Marinne  Sims  Richardson. 

A copy  of  the  engraving  in  red  border  will  be 
sent  free  to  any  Daughter  of  the  Confederacy  who 
will  send  a new  subscriber  before  February  15. 
Copies  of  the  large  photograph  will  be  sent  for  $1, 
or  with  a new  subscription  for  $1.50. 


Capt.  S.  D.  Buck,  Baltimore,  Md.,  corrects  an  er- 
ror in  his  article  as  to  Shields’  forcis  at  Kernstown, 
which  should  have  been  11,000  instead  of  1,100. 
See  Dabney’s  Life  of  Jackson.  Col.  Patch  (not 
Palch)  reports  Shield’s  force  as  7,000. 
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“PATRIOTISM  AND  THE  SECTIONS.”  — 

MASSACHUSETTS  AND  VIRGINIA. 

Dr.  J.  Wm.  Jones’  Rejoinder  to  Mr.  J.  D.  Bil- 
lings. 

I find  in  the  “Veteran”  for  November  the  re- 
joinder of  Mr.  Billings  to  my  reply  to  his  crit- 
icisms on  my  Chattanooga  speech,  and  I ask 
for  space  to  make,  what  I hope  will  be,  my 
final  rejoinder. 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  CONTROVERSY. 

It  SO  chanced  that  I was  in  Chattanooga, 
in  attendance  upon  the  session  of  the  South- 
ern Baptist  Convention,  when  the  local  com- 
mittee called  upon  me  and  invited  me  to  make 
one  of  the  speeches  a.t  the  raising  of  the  “Stars 
and  Stripes”  on  the  court  house  by  the  school 
children  of  the  city,  telling  me  at  the  same 
time  that  Rev.  Dr.  F.  C.  Wilkins,  of  Chicago, 
had  consented  to  make  the  other  speech  of 
the  occasion.  I told  the  committee  that  while 
other  duties  would  preclude  my  using  even  the 
brief  interval  remaining  for  special  prepara- 
tion, yet  if  they  would  be  satisfied  with  what 
I could  give  under  the  circumstances  I should 
be  glad  to  serve  them.  Hence  the  speech, 
which  was  made  before  a vast  crowd — many 
of  “the  Boys  who  wore  the  Blue”  being  pres- 
ent— was  received  with  enthusiastic  applause 
beyond  its  merits,  was  published  in  full  in 
some  of  the  papers,  and  was  afterwards  copied 
in  the  “Veteran.” 

This  elicited  the  criticism  of  Mr.  Billings,  in 
which,  under  the  garb  of  very  great  courtesy 
and  fairness,  he  charges  me,  virtually,  with 
falsifying  the  truth  of  history,  and  showing 
that  it  is  “easier  to  be  a partisan  than  it  is  to 
be  a patriot,”  and  that  I had  so  earnestly 
played  the  partisan  that  I had  not  allowed 
“partisanship  to  sink  out  of  sight  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  national  flag.” 

I replied  in  a tone  and  spirit  which,  I think, 
was  perfectly  legitimate  and  proper  (I  ask  any 
one  interested  to  re-read  my  reply  in  the  Oc- 
tober “Veteran,”)  and  in  the  November  number 
my  distinguished  critic  “mends  his  hold”  by 
making  new  criticisms,  and  introducing  new 
matter. 

THE  POINTS  AT  ISSUE. 

1.  I am  perfectly  willing  to  leave  the  read- 
ers of  the  “Veteran”  to  decide  “who  is  the  pa- 
triot, and  who  is  the  partisan.”  But  I insist 
that  there  was  nothing  either  “partisan”  or 
unduly  “sectional”  in  my  showing  that  Vir- 
ginia and  the  South  had  a right  to  claim  an  in- 
terest in  the  glory  of  “the  old  flag,”  which  they 
had  done  so  much  to  make. 

2.  I care  so  little  about  my  incidental  state- 
ment that  the  flag  was  “designed  from  the  coat 
of  arms  of  Washington” — a statement  which 
is  made  in  a number  of  the  histories — that  I 
shall  not  take  time  now  to  defend  it.  But  I will 


say  in  passing  tliat  I by  no  means  acceifl  the 
statement  of  i’rof.  John  Fiske,  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, which  Mr.  Billings  so  confidently 
quotes,  as  settling  this  or  any  other  question  in 
United  States  history.  I have  been  recently 
studying  his  History  of  the  United  States,  and 
find  it  full  of  the  grossest  errors,  especially 
upon  points  of  dill'erence  between  the  North 
and  the  South,  as  I shall  have  occasion  to  show 
in  another  connection. 

3.  To  my  claiming  for  Virginia  the  owner- 
ship of  the  old  Northwestern  Territory,  Mr. 
Billings  replies  that  “the  claims  of  Connecticut 
and  Massachusetts  covered  a generous  portion 
of  that  territory,  which  they,  following  the  ex- 
ample so  nobly  set  by  the  Old  Dominion,  ceded 
to  the  General  Government.” 

Yes!  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  and, 
he  might  have  added.  New  York,  and  certain 
land  companies — the  Indiana,  Vandalia,  and 
Wabash — all  laid  claim  to  portions  of  Vir- 
ginia’s Western  territory  which  would  have 
taken,  if  made  good,  not  only  all  of  the  terri- 
tory north  of  the  Ohio,  but  that  now  occupied 
by  the  States  of  Kentucky  and  West  Virginia 
as  well. 

New  York,  Massachusetts,  and  Connecticut 
did  go  through  the  farce  of  “ceding”  their 
claims  to  the  General  Government — and  the 
land  companies  were  so  powerful  and  had  so 
many  members  of  Congress  who  held  stock 
(some  of  it  presented  by  the  companies)  in  them 
that  they  at  one  time  got  a congressional  com- 
mittee to  make  a report  adverse  to  Virginia’s 
claim. 

But  the  proof  is  overwhelming  that  the 
whole  of  this  territory  belonged  of  right  to  Vir- 
ginia, and  could  not  be  lawfully  taken  from 
her.  Hon.  Wm.  Wirt  Henry,  in  his  “Life,  Cor- 
respondence, and  Speeches  of  Patrick  Henry” 
(Vol.  II.,  pp.  75-109),  has  clearly  discussed  and 
fully  settled  this  whole  question.  Curry,  in 
his  “Southern  States  of  the  American  Union” 
(p.  69),  says  of  Virginia’s  claim  that  “as  a mat- 
ter of  legal  right,  her  claim  was  indubitably 
valid,”  and  Bancroft  says  that  her  right  to  ex- 
tend to  the  Mississippi  was  unquestioned. 

Fiske  says:  “New  York,  after  all,  surren- 

dered only  a shadowy  claim,  whereas  Virginia 
gave  up  a magnificent  and  princely  territory 
of  which  she  w’as  actually  in  possession.  She 
might  have  held  back,  and  made  endless 
trouble,  just  at  the  beginning  of  the  Revolu- 
tion; she  might  have  refused  to  make  common 
cause  with  Massachusetts;  but  in  both  in- 
stances her  leading  statesmen  showed  a far- 
sighted wisdom  and  a breadth  of  patriotism 
for  which  no  words  of  praise  can  be  too  strong.” 

Senator  Hoar,  of  Massachusetts,  says:  “The 
cession  of  Virginia  was  the  most  marked  in- 
stance of  a large  and  generous  self-denial.” 

Other  authorities  might  be  cited,  but  I will 
not  take  space  to  do  so,  and  will  only  give  a 
very  brief  summary  of  the  conclusive  points 
that  established  the  claim  of  Virginia : 
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(a)  This  territory  was  hers  by  a clear  grant 
in  her  original  charter,  and  by  subsequent  royal 
edicts. 

(b)  It  was  hers  by  right  of  conquest  from  the 
British  and  Indians  who  occupied  it  during  the 
first  part  of  the  Revolution.  The  Continental 
Congress  had  not  a man,  or  a dollar,  to  spare 
for  the  reconquest  of  that  territory,  and  the 
British  would  have  held  it  and  pushed  the 
boundary  of  Canada  down  to  the  Ohio,  instea.d 
of  at  the  lakes,  had  not  Patrick  Henry,  then 
Governor  of  Virginia,  commissioned  George 
Rogers  Clark,  who  raised  a volunteer  force  of 
Virginians,  and  by  a campaign  which  won  for 
him  the  soubriquet  of  “the  Hannibal  of  the 
West,”  and  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and 
heroic  of  all  history,  conquered  this  territory, 
and  enabled  Virginia  to  organize  it  as  “Illi- 
nois County,”  and  attach  it  to  the  “District  of 
Kentucky.” 

(c)  The  Continental  Congress  distinctly  rec- 
ognized Virginia’s  claim  in  accepting  its  gen- 
erous proposition — in  refusing  to  adopt  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  New  Jersey  delega- 
tion that  in  accepting  Virginia’s  grant  Con- 
gress did  not  mean  to  pass  on  the  validity  of 
her  claim  to  that  territory — and  again,  in  in- 
structing the  Commissioners  of  the  United 
States  that  in  treating  with  Great  Britain 
they  should  insist  on  Virginia’s  title  to  that 
territory  on  the  principle  of  uti  possedetis — 
each  country  retaining  the  territory  she  actu- 
ally held  at  the  time. 

(d)  In  the  treaty  agreed  upon  Great  Britain 
distinctly  recognized  the  claim  of  Virginia,  and 
admitted  that  the  territory  belonged  to  the  Old 
Dominion  both  by  charter  grant,  and  by  right 
of  conquest. 

(e)  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
several  times,  in  cases  growing  out  of  the  op- 
erations of  the  land  companies,  distinctly  af- 
firmed Virginia’s  right  to  the  Northwestern 
Territory. 

And  yet,  while  earnestly  and  successfully 
defending  her  title  to  the  territory  against  all 
other  claimants,  whether  States  or  land  com- 
panies, Old  Virginia  freely  brought  this  mag- 
nificent domain,  out  of  which  five  great  States 
were  afterwards  carved,  and  with  princely  lib- 
erality laid  it  on  the  altar  of  the  Union. 

These  are  indisputable  facts  of  the  history  of 
those  times,  and  it  is  too  late  now  to  attempt 
to  rob  the  old  commonwealth  of  her  honors. 

4.  The  relative  numbers  of  troops  furnished 
by  Virginia  and  Massachusetts  during  the  Rev- 
olutionary War  is  a question  of  historic  inter- 
est which  Mr.  Billings  thought  to  settle  sum- 
marily by  giving,  on  the  authority  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  War,  Gen.  Knox,  of  Massachusetts, 
for  1790,  figures  which,  I candidly  admitted, 
seemed  to  settle  the  point  against  me,  and  I 
said  that  I had  not  access  to  that  report,  but 
would  seek  my  earliest  opportunity  of  examin- 
ing it.  I quoted  the  figures  from  Gen.  Evans, 
and  from  Heitman,  not  claiming  that  they  set- 


tled the  question  in  my  favor,  but  as  strong  in- 
ferential proof  that  Mr.  Billings  was  mistaken 
in  his  contention  that  Virginia  not  only  fur- 
nished fewer  troops  than  Massachusetts,  but 
was  entitled  to  rank  only  as  “tenth”  among 
the  colonies  in  furnishing  troops. 

The  figures  of  Gen.  Evans  showed  conclu- 
sively that  the  Southern  colonies  furnished  a 
larger  number  of  troops  than  the  Northern  col- 
onies, and  my  quotation  frohi  Heitman  showed 
that  the  returns  were  in  great  confusion — that 
each  new  enlistment  was  counted — and  that 
the  figures  on  which  Mr.  Billings  relied  were, 
therefore,  uncertain,  and  misleading.  Where 
the  “innuendoes”  come  in  I am  at  a loss  to  de- 
cide, 

I regret  to  say  that  I have  not  yet  been  able 
to  see  the  report  of  Gen.  Knox  for  1790  on 
which  Mr.  Billings  relies — the  school  with 
which  I am  now  concerned  is  located  in  the 
country,  and  the  library  of  the  University  of 
Virginia  has  not  been  accessible  since  the  great 
fire  of  last  year — but  I have  carefully  studied 
several  authorities  who  have  examined  that 
report,  and  they  give  very  different  results 
from  those  deduced  by  Mr.  Billings.  As  for  my 
old  friend  Lossing,  whom  I used  to  read  with 
such  interest,  and  whose  pictures  I admired  so 
extravagantly  when  I was  a boy,  I do  not  ac- 
knowledge him  as  authority  on  any  doubtful 
point. 

Hon.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  in  his  very  able,  accu- 
rate, and  entirely  reliable  book  on  “The  South- 
ern States  of  the  American  Union”— a book, 
by  the  way,  which  I would  commend  to  Mr.  Bil- 
lings for  use  in  his  Webster  School — quotes 
Col.  Higginson  as  saying  that  the  people  of 
New  England  “wrote  from  the  very  beginning” 
and  had  carefully  preserved  their  annals,  and 
brings  out  very  clearly  the  fact  that  the  South- 
ern colonies,  on  the  other  hand,  had  neglected 
“any  adequate  preservation  of  the  materials 
for  history,”  and  that  consequently  the  South- 
ern States  “have  suffered  in  failing  to  receive 
the  bounties  and  pensions  as  well  as  the  his- 
torical recognition  properly  due  to  them.” 

And  yet  Dr.  Curry  proceeds  to  show  (pp.  48- 
57)  “that  the  South  in  expense,  and  battles,  and 
soldiers,  bore  her  full  share  in  the  struggle  for 
independence.” 

He  uses  this  report  of  Secretary  of  War  Knox 
for  1790,  and  deduces  from  it  substantially  the 
same  results  as  those  given  in  the  figures  of 
Gen.  Evans.  But  he  quotes  from  Knox’s  re- 
port the  very  significant  statement  that  “in 
some  years  of  the  greatest  exertion  of  the 
Southern  States  there  are  no  returns  whatever 
of  the  militia.”  Dr.  Curry  says  that  “at  the 
North  nearly  every  man  who  served  was  en- 
tered on  the  rolls,”  and  I have  recently  learned 
that  Massachusetts  is  now  publishing  a full 
roll  of  the  names  of  all  of  her  troops  who  at  any 
time  and  in  any  capacity  served  in  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution.  And  yet  from  those  inade- 
quate,Southern  records  Dr.  Curry  deduces  from 
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Gen.  Knox’s  report  that  “the  North  sent  to  the 
army  100  men  for  every  227  of  military  age,  as 
shown  by  the  census  of  1790,  and  the  South  100 
for  every  209.”  He  also  shows  that  “in  1848 
one  out  of  etery  sixty-two  of  the  men  of  mili- 
tary age  in  1790  in  the  North  was  a Revolu- 
tionary pensioner,  and  one  out  of  every  110  in 
the  South,”  and  that  “of  these  pensioners  New 
England  had  3,146  more  than  there  were  in  all 
of  the  South,  and  New  York  two-thirds  as 
many,  though  she  contributed  not  one-seventh 
as  many  men  to  the  war.”  Dr.  Curry  also 
brings  out  the  well-established  fact  “generally 
at  the  North  the  war  assumed  a regular  charac- 
ter; at  the  South  it  was  brought  home  to  every 
fireside,  and  there  was  scarcely  a man  who  did 
not  shoOlder  his  musket,  even  though  not  regu- 
larly in  the  field;”  and  that  “while  sending  its 
troops  freely  to  defend  any  part  of  the  country, 
it  fought,  in  very  large  degree,  its  own  battles, 
and  the  losses  sustained  in  supporting  this 
home  conflict  were  far  heavier  than  any 
amount  of  taxation  ever  levied.” 

In  Henry’s  “Life  of  Patrick  Henry”  (Voh  IL, 
pp.  9 and  69),  it  is  very  clearly  shown,  from  Sec- 
retary Knox’s  report  and  other  sources,  that 
Virginia  furnished  more  than  the  quota  called 
for  from  her  by  Congress,  and  that  while  de- 
fending her  own  soil  she  freely  sent  her  troops 
both  North  and  South. 

There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  Morgan 
and  his  riflemen  did  more  than  any  others  to 
compel  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne  at  Sara- 
toga, and  that  the  crack  of  the  same  rifles  won 
the  important  victory  at  Cowpens,  S.  C.;  that 
only  Virginians  were  engaged  in  the  conquest 
of  the  Northwest;  that  of  Greene’s  forces  at 
Guilford  C.  H.,  2,481  out  of  his  3,650  were  Vir- 
ginians; that  the  hardy  Scotch-Irish  of  South- 
west Virginia  under  Col.  Campbell  bore  the 
brunt  of  the  fighting  at  King’s  Mountain ; that 
Virginians  were  the  flower  of  Greene’s  army 
in  his  operations  against  Cornwallis,  and  that 
they  contributed  more  than  their  share  to  the 
glories  of  Yorktown. 

Greene  wrote  Washington  just  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Guilford : “Virginia  has  given  me  every 
support  I could  wish,”  and  Cornwallis  wrote: 
“The  great  reinforcements  sent  by  Virginia  to 
Gen.  Greene  while  Gen.  Arnold  was  in  the 
Chesapeake  are  convincing  proofs  that  small 
expeditions  do  not  frighten  that  powerful  prov- 
ince.” 

Surely,  then,  there  is  radical  error  in  any 
figures  which  assign  Virginia  the  tenth  place 
in  the  column  of  Revolutionary  States,  and  Mr. 
Henry  does  not  put  it  too  strongly  when  he 
says : “An  investigation  of  the  facts  shows  con- 
clusively that  Virginia  did  her  whole  duty  to 
the  common  cause,  and  she  is  not  liable  to  the 
charge,  sometimes  heard,  that  she  failed  to  do 
her  part  of  the  fighting  in  the  Revolution.  She 
did  her  part,  and  more  than  her  part,  during 
the  whole  war.” 


And,  although  the  ofticial  figures  may  not  be 
found  which  show  the  exact  number  of  troops 
the  Old  Dominion  furnished,  yet  I think  that 
I have  shown  above  that  as  she  led  the  van  in 
the  forum,  the  Cabinet,  and  the  congressional 
halls  of  the  young  republic,  and  gave  her  Wash- 
ington to  command  the  armies  which  won  our 
freedom,  so  she  was  in  the  forefront  in  furnish- 
ing men  for  the  rank  and  file  of  this  great  bat- 
tle for  freedom. 

But  I have  already  consumed  too  much  of 
your  space,  and  have  left  myself  no  room  in 
which  to  reply  to  Mr.  Billings’  defense  of  New 
England’s  conduct  during  the  war  of  1812,  the 
Hartford  Convention,  and  her  nullification,  and 
secession  record.  You  must  let  me  “come 
again”  on  these  points,  Mr.  Editor,  for  it  is  an 
interesting  historical  fact,  susceptible  of  the 
fullest  and  most  conclusive  proof,  that  while 
Massachusetts  has  denounced  Southern  “reb- 
els,” and  the  “great  rebellion,”  she  has  a rec- 
ord in  favor  of  secession,  and  nullification,  from 
the  beginning  down  to  1860. 

But  I cannot  close  without  cordially  respond- 
ing to  Mr.  Billings’  invitation  to  be  his  guest 
“under  the  eaves  of  Harvard,”  that  when  I shall 
be  able  to  make  a long-promised  visit  to  an  old 
room-mate,  and  loved  “rebel”  friend,  now  Pro- 
fessor in  Harvard,  it  will  give  me  very  great 
pleasure  to  accept  his  hospitality.  And  I would 
say,  in  return,  that  if  he  will  come  to  see  me 
at  this  great  school,  presided  over  by  a former 
Captain  in  the  old  “Stonewall”  Brigade,  he  will 
meet  a hearty  welcome,  Old  Virginia  hospital- 
ity, and  a full  opportunity  to  “say  his  say,” 
while  observing  that  we  are  training  here  300 
young  Virginia  patriots  — teaching  them  the 
truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth  concerning  Old  Virginia,  and  the  Amer- 
ican Union,  instilling  into  them  love  for  every 
foot  of  this  common  country  of  ours,  and  in- 
spiring them  with  a purpose  to  make  good  citi- 
zens of  the  “Old  Dominion,”  and  of  the  United 
States  as  well. 

The  Miller  School,  Dec.  5,  1896. 


Capt.  W.  H.  Parker,  who  resigned  a position 
in  the  Federal  Navy  to  join  the  Confederate, 
in  which  he  became  a prominent  oflScer,  died 
in  Washington,  D.  C.,  December  30th,  1896. 

Captain  Parker  was  engaged  by  the  Vir- 
ginia Historical  Society  to  write  a history  of 
the  Confederate  Navy,  and  was  engaged  upon 
it  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  author  of 
a text-book  upon  Astronomy,  and  of  “The 
Recollections  of  a Naval  Officer,”  published  a 
few  years  ago. 


E.  W.  Roberts,  of  Bremond,  Texas,  desires 
the  address  of  any  one  who  was  at  the  Battle 
of  Shiloh,  and  who  was  acquainted  with  Moses 
Mathias,  of  Company  K,  Arkansas  Regiment. 
He  was  killed  in  the  battle. 
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TITLES  THAT  PERVERT  HISTORY.  HEROIC  DEED  AT  SHILOH. 


The  mistake  made  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  Confederate  Veterans  in  giving  high-sound- 
ing and,  in  many  instances,  absurd  titles  to  the 
officers  of  the  Association  we  all  so  love  and  approve, 
to  wit,  privates  commissioned  as  Major  Generals, 
Captains  (like  the  writer),  as  Colonels,  is  brought 
home  to  us  by  the  absurdity  of  these  same  titles 
being  assumed  by  the  officers  holding  the  same  rel- 
ative positions  in  the  “Sons  of  Veterans”  Associa- 
tion, thus  belittling  their  praiseworthy  order,  and 
bringing  the  charge  of  puerility  against  their  mem- 
bers. With  the  U.  C.  V.  of  to-day,  a Gordon,  a 
Hampton,  a Lee,  dignify  the  office  and  sustain 
their  rank;  but  as  we  go  down  the  roster  some  glar- 
ing absurdities  appear,  and  the  future  historian 
will  be  all  at  sea  when  endeavoring  to  give  proper 
rank  to  the  soldiers  of  war.  It  were  better,  a thou- 
sand times  better,  that  the  U.  C.  V.  even  now 
changed  its  nomenclature  and  called  our  senior 
officer  General  Commander,  prefixing  department, 
division,  brigade  and  regiment,  down  to  simple 
commander  of  camps;  and  to  the  staff,  giving  the 
prefix  before  the  designation  of  duty,  but  dropping 
all  military  rank;  thus  making  it  possible  for  a pri- 
vate in  the  army  or  navy  during  the  war  to  com- 
mand the  U.  C.  V.  and  not  feel  ashamed  of  his, 
perhaps  earned,  but  not  attained,  title.  The  writer 
went  into  the  war  an  ambitious  youth  of  nineteen, 
with  a military  school  education  of  four  years,  and 
came  out  of  the  army  a captain,  as  gazetted,  but 
never  commissioned;  now  he  is  a “colonel,”  and  so 
commissioned;  he  likes  the  rank,  and  is  glad  he  so 
did  his  duty  in  war  as  to  have  obtained  the  rank  in 
peace,  but  nevertheless  he  does  not  approve  the 
rank,  and  loving  the  cause  he  fought  for,  and  jeal- 
ous of  its  historic  memories,  he  does  not  want  to 
see  anything  connected  with  “the  cause  that  was, 
the  principle  that  is,  the  memories  that  cannot, 
must  not  die,”  belittled  by  absurd  titles;  especially 
by  our  sons,  who  should  dignify  their  fathers  ac- 
tions, so  strong  and  self  sustaining. 

James  G.  Holmes. 

“Col.”  A.  G.  & C.  of  S.,  S.  C.  Div. 


KENTUCKY  AT  THE  REUNION. 


An  ex-Johnnie,  in  the  Courier- Journal:  I want  to 

suggest  that  the  ex-Confederate  soldiers  of  Kentucky 
make  a spread  of  some  kind,  and  show  up  in  style 
as  well  as  force  on  that  occasion.  I suggest  that  a 
camp  be  established,  say  one  mile  this  side  of  Nash- 
ville, about , and  that  every  Kentuckian  who 

served  in  the  Confederacy,  and  is  able,  rally  to  it, 
and  that  they  march  across  the  bridge  into  the  city, 
preceded  by  a drum  and  fife  corps,  or  other  military 
piusic.  If  something  of  the  kind  were  concurred  in 
by  all  the  towns  of  the  State  and  such  a movement 
were  carried  out,  the  offi  State  would  show  up  equal 
to  any  of  ’em.  If  anybody  can  suggest  something  bet- 
er  than  this,  I hope  they  will  do  so.  Let  Old  Ken- 
ucky  has  a big  representation  at  the  reunion  and 
g-ive  the  balance  of  the  world  a chance  to  see  it. 


Rev.  D.  Sullins,  pastor  of  a Methodist  Church  in 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  in  a talk  before  the  N.  B. 
Forrest  Camp  illustrating  what  heroic  men  can  do 
when  working  together,  told  of  the  Nineteenth  Ten- 
nessee Infantry  in  the  battle  of  Shiloh:  * * * * 
It  was  in  the  afternoon  of  the  first  day’s  fight. 
The  great  Kentucky  chieftain,  Albert  Sidney  John- 
ston, had  just  fallen,  but  Capt.  Lewis,  now  Judge 
Lewis,  of  Knoxville,  who  had  charge  of  the  ambu- 
lances for  the  reserve  corps  that  day,  had  taken  him 
off  the  field.  Prom  early  morning  we  had  driven 
the  Federals  from  hill  top  to  hill  top,  till  one  wing 
touched  the  river.  Gen.  Bred  enridge,  with  whom 
as  quartermaster  I pitched  my  tent  for  many  a day, 
was  commander  of  the  reserve  corps,  composed  of 
Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Mississippi  and  Louisiana 
troops.  He  sat  upon  his  horse  on  the  crest  of  a 
long  ridge,  his  staff  about  him  and  the  soldiers  flat 
on  the  ground  just  back  of  the  hill  top.  Col.  Frank 
M.  Walker,  of  the  Nineteenth  Tennessee  Regiment, 
sat  upon  his  horse  at  the  head  of  his  command, 
within  speaking  distance  of  the  General.  During 
the  delay  caused  by  the  d^ath  of  Gen.  Johnston,  the 
Federals  had  planted  a strong  and  well  support- 
ed battery  on  a hill  in  our  front,  which  was  raining 
death  among  us.  The  Crescent  Regiment  of  New 
Orleans  had  been  ordered  to  dislodge  it,  and  the 
brave  fellows  charged  down  the  hill  through  the 
brush  and  fallen  timber,  firing  and  yelling  as  they 
went.  They  passed  the  hollow  and  began  the  as- 
cent of  the  opposite  hill.  The  watchful  and  quick 
Yankees  saw  what  was  coming  and,  knowing  their 
desperate  opportunity,  turned  every  murderous  gun 
upon  them.  All  their  hearts  were  aching,  and 
those  large  blue  eyes  of  Breckenridge  filled  with 
tears,  as  through  the  rifting  smoke  he  saw  the  line 
begin  to  waver  and  then  to  fall  back.  A fearful  mo- 
ment! Death  shrieking  in  a thousand  shf  11s!  Some- 
body must  go  to  the  help  of  those  brave  men  and 
silence  that  battery!  Breckenridge,  turning  to  his 
staff,  said:  “Is  there  a regiment  here  that  can  re- 
lieve those  men  and  take  the  battery?”  Col.  Walker, 
modest  as  a woman  and  brave  as  he  was  modest, 
spurred  his  horse  forward  quickly,  and  touching 
his  cap,  said:  “General,  I think  the  Nineteenth 
Tennessee  can!”  “Give  them  the  order.  Colonel,” 
came  the  quick  reply,  and  in  another  moment  a 
thousand  Fast  Tennesseans  sprang  to  their  feet 
with  a yell  and  swept  down  that  hill  like  an  un- 
bridled cyclone.  There  they  go  to  death  or  vic- 
tory, my  own  regiment  of  noble  boys,  to  whom  I 
preach  when  the  day’s  march  is  done.  See!  See! 
On  they  go,  their  line  unbroken  still.  O God  of 
Battles,  shield  the  dear  fellows  now!  See!  Up,  still 
up  they  go,  though  many  a one  has  fallen,  O the 
horrors  of  war!  But  look!  The  smoke  is  rifted. 
Thank  God,  they  fly!  The  hill  is  taken  and  those 
death  dealing  guns  are  hushed.  Hallelujah!  Lis- 
ten to  that  shout!  And  then  the  cheer  after  cheer 
from  the  surrounding  heights  made  the  young 
April  leaves  quiver  with  the  vibrations.  Well 
done,  brave  men!  You  assumed  fearful  responsi- 
bilities for  home  and  honor,  and  have  met  them. 


Qoi^l'e derate  l/etera[>. 
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REMINISCENCES  OF  CHICKAMAUGA. 

J.  li.  POLI<EY,  FLOKESVILLK,  TEXAS. 


Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  Oct.  1,  1863, 

' Charming  Neleie  : — I wrote  to  you  last  from 
Fredericksburg-,  Va.  Then  I sat  in  a chair  by  the 
side  of  a table  and  under  the 
shade  of  a maple — sore  and 
downcast  over  disastrous  de- 
feat, but  doing-  my  best  to 
“keep  a stiff  upper  lip”  and 
make  lig-ht  of  it;  now,  elated 
by  a g-lorious  victory,  I sit  in 
the  shadow  of  Lookout  Moun- 
tain, with  my  back  against  a 
tent  post,  writing  on  a wide 
board  held  in  my  lap.  * * * 
With  the  details  of  the  long 
and  tiresome  journey  in  box 
cars  from  Virginia,  I will  not  weary  your  patient  soul 
— remarking,  however,  by  way  of  parenthesis,  that 
somewhere  on  the  route  I not  only  lost  my  knap- 
sack, but  the  pair  of  No.  3 cloth  gaiters  which,  as  I 
wrote  you,  I had  refused  to  give  to  the  young  lady 
in  the  Shenanc  oah  Valley.  You  may  think  it 
just  retribution,  but  I impute  the  happening  to  the 
meanness  of  the  fellow  who  did  the  stealing.  * * * 
The  battle  of  Chickamauga  was  fought,  as  you 
know,  on  the  19th  and  20th  days  of  last  month. 
The  Texas  Brigade  got  into  position  early  on  the 
morning  of  the  19th,  and  during  the  balance  of  that 
long  and  struggling  day  the  booming  of  artillery 
and  the  roar  of  small  arms  on  its  right  and  left  was 
incessant  and  terrific.  Judging  alone  from  the 
noise,  it  appeared  to  us  that  every  man  of  both 
armies  must  soon  be  wounded  or  killed,  and  we 
wondered  much  why  the  sound  of  the  firing  seemed 
neither  to  recede  nor  advance,  and  why  there  was 
none  of  the  yelling  to  which  we  had  been  accus- 
tomed in  Virginia.  And  when  at  last  it  was  learned 
that  the  opposing  lines  were  simply  standing  two 
or  three  hundred  yards  apart,  firing  at  each  other  as 
fast  as  guns  could  be  loaded  and  triggers  pulled,  com- 
ments were  many  and  ludicrous — the  consensus  of 
opinion  being  that  such  a method  of  fighting  would 
not  suit  troops  which  in  Virginia  were  accustomed 
to  charge  the  enemy  at  sight.  One  brave  fel- 
low said,  and  voiced  the  sentiment  of  all:  “Boys, 
if  we  have  to  stand  in  a straight  line  as  stationary 
targets  for  the  Yankees  to  shoot  at  with  a rest,  this 
old  Texas  Brigade  is  going  to  run  like  h — 11.” 

It  is  said  that  when  Longstreet,  on  this  second 
day,  heard  the  shouts  of  his  men  as  the  Yankees 
were  being  driven  back,  he  suggested  to  Bragg  that 
a general  and  simultaneous  attack  should  be  made 
all  along  the  lines.  “But  I have  no  assurance  that 
the  enemy  has  begun  to  retreat,”  objected  Bragg. 
“Well,  I know  it  has,”  replied  Longstreet,  “for  I 
hear  my  men  yelling  and  can  tell  from  it  that  they  are 
driving  the  enemy  before  them.”  But  Bragg  was 
skeptical  and  waited  for  actual  reports  from  the 
front,  and  these  came  too  late  for  a movement  which 
would  have  forced  Rosecrans  beyond  the  Tennessee 
River  and  given  us  possession  of  Chattanooga  al- 
most without  a struggle.  As  it  is,  the  Lord  only 


knows  when,  how  or  whether  we  shall  ever  capture 
it;  for  ther'e  is  no  rainbow  of  promise  yet  in  the  sky 
of  war  that  points  in  the  direction  of  that  “devoutly 
to  be  wished”  consummation. 

The  part  of  the  lines  around  Chattanooga  occu- 
pied by  us  begins  at  a point  half  a mile  from  the 
foot  of  Lookout  Mountain;  the  picket  line  at  first 
established  resting  its  right  on  Chattanooga  Creek 
and  stretching  across  a wide  bend  to  that  stream 
again.  Gen.  Hood’s  loss  of  a leg  at  Chickamauga 
has  devolved  the  command  of  our  Division  upon  Brig. 
Gen.  Jenkins,  whose  brigade  of  South  Carolinians 
joined  us  at  Chickamauga.  This  brigade  has  been 
heretofore  serving  on  the  coast  and  is  composed  of 
a magnificent  body  of  men  whose  brand  new  Con- 
federate uniforms  easily  distinguish  them  from  the 
members  of  other  commands.  I was  lucky  enough 
to  be  on  picket  duty  a few  nights  ago  with  my 
friends  Will  Burges  and  John  West,  of  Companies 
D and  E of  the  Fourth,  each  of  whom  is  not  only  a 
good  soldier  but  a most  entertaining  companion. 
As  the  night  advanced  it  became  cold  enough  to 
make  fire  very  acceptable,  and  appropriating  a whole 
one  to  ourselves,  we  had  wandered  from  a discussion 
of  the  war  and  of  this  particular  campaign  that 
was  little  flattering  to  Gen.  Bragg,  into  pleasant 
reminiscences  of  our  homes  and  loved  ones,  when 
someone  on  horseback  said,  “Good  evening,  gentle- 
men.” Looking  hastily  up,  we  discovered  that  the 
intruder  was  Gen.  Jenkins,  alone  and  unattended 
by  either  aide  or  orderly,  and  were  about  to  rise 
and  salute  in  approved  military  style,  when,  with  a 
smile  plainly  perceptible  in  the  bright  moonlight, 
he  said,  “No,  don’t  trouble  yourselves,”  and,  letting 
the  reins  drop  on  his  horse’s  neck,  threw  one  leg 
around  the  pommel  of  his  saddle  and  entered  into 
conversation  with  us.  Had  you  been  listening  for 
the  next  half  hour  or  so.  Charming  Nellie,  you 
would  never  have  been  able  to  guess  which  of  us 
was  the  General,  for,  ignoring  his  rank  as  complete- 
ly as  we  careless  Texans  forgot  it,  he  became  at 
once  as  private  a soldier  as  either  of  us,  and  talked 
and  laughed  as  merrily  and  unconcernedly  as  if  it 
were  not  war  times.  I offered  him  the  use  my  of 
pipe  and  smoking  tobacco,  Burges  was  equally  gen- 
erous with  the  plug  he  kept  for  chewing,  and  West 
was  even  polite  enough  to  regret  that  the  whiskey 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  carrying  as  a preventive 
against  snake  bites  was  just  out;  in  short,  we  were 
beginning  to  believe  Gen.  Jenkins  of  South  Caro- 
lina the  only  real  general  in  the  Confederate  serv- 
ice, when,  to  our  surprise  and  dismay,  he  straight- 
ened himself  up  on  his  saddle  and,  climbing 
from  “gay  to  grave,  from  lively  to  severe,”  an- 
nounced that  at  midnight  the  picket  line  would  be 
expected  to  advance  and  drive  the  Yankees  to  the 
other  side  of  the  creek.  We  might  easily  have  for- 
given him  for  being  the  bearer  of  this  discomfort- 
ing intelligence  had  that  been  the  sum  total  of  his 
offending;  but  it  was  not;  he  rode  away  without 
expressing  the  least  pleasure  at  having  made  our 
acquaintance,  or  even  offering  to  shake  hands  with 
us — the  necessary  and  inevitable  consequence  of 
such  discourtesy  being  that  he  descended  at  once  in 
our  estimation  to  the  level  of  any  other  general. 
But  midnight  was  too  near  at  hand  to  waste  time 
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in  nursing- our  indignation;  instant  action  was  im- 
perative, and,  resolving  ourselves  into  a council  of 
'■war  with  plenary  powers,  it  was  unanimously  de- 
cided by  the  three  privates  there  assembled  that  our 
recent  guest  was  an  upstart  wholly  undeserving  of 
our  conbdence;  that  the  contemplated  movement  was 
not  only  foolish  and  impracticable,  but  bound  to  be 
dangerous;  and  that  if  a single  shot  was  fired  at  us 
by  the  enemy,  we  three  would  just  lie  down  and  let 
Gen.  Jenkins  of  South  Carolina  do  his  own  advanc- 
ing and  driving.  Being  veterans,  we  knew  far  bet- 
ter than  he  how  easy  it  was  at  night  for  opposing 
lines  to  intermingle  with  each  other  and  men  to 
mistake  friends,  and  we  did  not  propose  to  sanction 
the  taking  of  such  chances. 

All  too  soon  the  dreaded  and  fateful  hour  arrived; 
all  too  soon  the  whispered  order  “Forward”  was 
passed  from  man  to  man  down  the  long  line,  and, 
like  spectral  forms  in  the  ghastly  moonlight,  the 
Confederate  pickets  moved  slowly  out  into  the  open 
field  in  their  front,  every  moment  expecting  to  see 
the  flash  of  a gun  and  hear  or  feel  its  messenger  of 
death,  and  all  awed  by  the  fear  the  bravest  men  feel 
when  confronting  unknown  danger.  Not  ten  min- 
utes before,  the  shadowy  forms  of  the  enemy  had 
been  seen  by  our  videttes,  and  if  the  line  of  the 
creek  was  worth  capturing  by  us,  it  surely  was 
worth  holding  by  the  Yankees.  But  all  was  silent 
and  still;  no  sight  of  foe,  no  tread  of  stealthy  foot- 
step, no  sharp  click  of  gunlock — not  even  the  rust- 
ling of  a leaf  or  the  snap  of  a twig  came  out  of  the 
darkness  to  relieve  our  suspense  and  quiet  the  ex- 
pectant throbbing  of  our  hearts.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, West,  Burges  and  your  humble  servant, 
like  the  brave  and  true  men  they  are,  held  themselves 
erect  and  advanced  side  by  side  with  their  gallant 
comrades  until  the  terra  incognita  and  impenetra- 
bility of  the  narrow  but  timbered  valley  of  the 
stream  suggested  ambush  and  the  advisability  of 
rifle  pits.  Working  at  these  with  a will  born  of 
emergency,  we  managed  to  complete  them  just  as  the 
day  dawned,  and  jumping  into  them  with  a sigh  of 
inexpressible  relief — our  courage  rising  as  the  night 
fled — waited  for  hostilities  to  begin.  But  the  Yan- 
kees had  outwitted  us,  their  withdrawal,  by  some 
strange  coincidence,  having  been  practically  simul- 
taneous with  our  advance — they  taking  just  start 
enough,  however,  to  keep  well  out  of  our  sight  and 
hearing.  West  remarked  next  morning:  “It’s  bet- 
ter to  be  born  lucky  than  rich,”  but  whether  he  re- 
ferred to  our  narrow  escape  or  to  that  of  the  Yan-: 
kees,  he  refused  to  say.  * * * * Soon  after- 

wards, a truce  along  the  picket  lines  in  front  of  the 
Texans  was  arranged ; that  is,  there  was  to  be  no 
more  shooting  at  each  other’s  pickets — the  little 
killing  and  wounding  done  by  the  practice  never 
compensating  for  the  powder  and  shot  expended 
and  the  discomfort  of  being  always  on  the  alert, 
night  and  day. 

But  the  South  Carolinians,  whose  picket  line  be- 
gan at  our  left,  their  first  rifle  pit  being  within  fifty 
feet  of  the  last  one  of  the  First  Texas,  could  make 
no  terms  whatever.  The  Federals  charge  them 
with  being  the  instigators  and  beginners  of  the  war, 
and,  as  I am  informed,  always  exclude  them  from 
the  benefit  of  truces  between  the  pickets.  It  is 


certainly  an  odd  spectacle  to  see  the  Carolinians 
hiding  in  their  rifle  pits  and  not  daring  to  show 
their  heads,  while  not  fifty  feet  away,  the  Texans 
sit  on  the  ground  playing  poker,  in  plain  view  and 
within  a hundred  yards  of  the  Yankees.  Worse 
than  all,  the  palmetto  fellows  are  not  even  permit- 
ted to  visit  us  in  daylight,  except  in  disguise— their 
new  uniforms  of  gray  always  betraying  them  wher- 
ever they  go.  One  of  them  who  is  not  only  very 
fond  of,  but  successful  at  the  game  of  poker,  con- 
cluded the  other  day  to  risk  being  shot  for  the 
chance  of  winning  the  money  of  the  First  Texas 
and,  divesting  himself  of  his  coat,  slipped  over  to 
the  Texas  pit  an  hour  before  daylight,  and  by  sun- 
up was  giving  his  whole  mind  to  the  noble  pastime. 
An  hour  later,  a keen-sighted  Yankee  sang  out: 
“Say,  you  Texas  Johnnies!  ain’t  that  fellow  playing 
cards  with  his  back  to  a sapling  one  of  tliem  d — d 
South  Carolina  secessionists?  Seems  to  me  his 
breeches  are  newer’n  they  ought  to  be.”  This  di- 
rect appeal  for  information  placed  the  Texans  be- 
tween the  horns  of  a dilemma;  hospitality  demanded 
the  protection  of  their  guest — prudence,  the  observ- 
ance of  good  faith  towards  the  Yankee?.  The  de- 
lay in  answering  obviated  the  necessity  for  it  by 
confirming  the  inquirer’s  suspicions  and,  exclaim- 
ing, “D — n him,  I just  know  it  is,”  he  raised  his 
gun  quickly  to  his  shoulder  and  fired.  The  South 
Carolinian  was  too  active  though;  at  the  very  first 
movement  of  the  Yankee,  he  sprang  ten  feet  and 
disappeared  into  a gulch  that  protected  him  from 
further  assault.  ***** 

Jack  Smith,  of  Company  D,  is  sui  generis.  A 
brave  and  gallant  soldier,  he  is  yet  an  inveterate 
straggler  and  is,  therefore,  not  always  on  hand  when 
the  battle  is  raging;  but  at  Chickamauga  he  was, 
and,  singularly  enough,  counted  for  two.  Another 
member  of  Company  D is  constitutionally  opposed 
to  offering  his  body  for  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  his’ 
country,  and  when  he  cannot  get  on  a detail  which 
will  keep  him  out  of  danger,  is  sure  to  fall  alarm- 
ingly sick.  Jack  determined  to  put  a stop  to  this 
shirking,  so,  early  on  the  morning  of  the  19th,  he 
took  the  fellow  under  his  own  protecting  and  stimu- 
lating care  and,  attacking  him  in  the  most  vulnera- 
ble point,  to  the  surprise  of  everybody,  carried  him 
into  and  through  the  fight  of  that  day.  ‘ ‘Come  right 
along  with  me,  Fred,  and  don’t  be  scared  a parti- 
cle,” Jack  was  heard  to  say  in  his  coaxing,  mellif- 
luous voice  as  we  began  to  advance  on  the  enemy, 
“for  I’ll  shoot  the  head  off  the  first  man  who  points 
a gun  at  you.  You  stick  close  to  me,  fire  at  every- 
thing you  see  in  front  of  you,  and  I’ll  watch  out  for 
your  carcass,  and  after  we  have  whipped  the  Yanks 
you  an’  me’ll  finish  them  bitters  in  my  haversack. 
“But  I don’t  like  bitters,”  protested  Fred  in  a trem- 
bling voice.  “I  know  that,  ole  feller,  an’  I don’t 
generally  like  ’em  myself,  but  these  are  made  on 
the  old  nigger’s  plan — the  least  mite  in  the  world  of 
cherry  bark,  still  less  of  dogwood,  and  then  fill  up 
the  bottle  with  whiskey.” 

Needless  to  say  that  after  the  battle  was  over  and 
Jack  had  brought  his  protege  safely  through  its 
perils,  quite  a number  of  comrades  looked  longingly 
at  the  bottle.  In  vain,  however;  Jack  was  loyal  to 
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his  promise,  and  he  and  Fred  were  the  merriest  men 
in  Company  D that  night. 

Discussing  the  subject  on  the  picket  post  the  night 
Gen.  Jenkins  interviewed  us,  Burges  insisted  that 
the  influence  which  carried  Fred  into  the  engage- 
ment was  a spirit  of  patriotism  newly  awakened  in 
his  bosom;  I gave  the  credit  to  Jack  Smith’s  per- 
sonal magnetism,  but  when  West  insisted  it  was  th^ 
bitters,  Burges  and  I instantly  “acknowledged  the 
corn,”  Burges  saying,  “You  ought  to  know,  West, 
for  you  carry  that  kind  of  bitters  yourself,  don't 
you?”  and  then.  West,  not  to  be  outdone  in  courtesy, 
modestly  “acknowledged  the  corn”  himself  and  gave 
us  a chance  to  repeat  our  acknowledgments.  That 
is  the  reason  Gen.  Jenkins  got  none,  for  indeed 
there  was  very  little  in  the  bottle  and  the  night  was 
vtry  raw  and  cold. 


BATTLE  OF  EASTPORT. 


The  luka,  Miss.,  Vidette: 

There  are  many  people  who  never  heard  of  such 
a battle.  There  are  even  old  citizens  of  this  county 
who  have  no  recollection  of  it,  although  living  with- 
in a few  miles  of  the  place. 

Eastport  is  situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Tennessee  River  about  eight  miles  north  of  luka. 
Forty  or  fifty  years  ago  it  was  an  important  busi- 
ness point  and  had  several  large  stores  and  a com- 
modious warehouse.  * * * The  landing  is  at 

the  foot  of  a bluff  of  considerable  elevation  and  the 
water  is  deep  at  all  times. 

The  battle  occurred  October  14,  1864.  General 
Forrest  had  just  returned  from  his  celebrated  raid 
into  Middle  Tennessee,  during  which,  in  twenty- 
three  days,  he  had  killed,  captured  and  wounded 
3,500  Federals  and  secured  a million  dollars’  worth 
of  supplies.  He  had  crossed  the  Tennessee  River 
at  Colbert  Shoals.  At  Cherokee  Station  on  the 
morning  of  the  13th  information  was  received 
through  scouts  that  a large  force  of  Yankees  was 
ascending  the  Tennessee  River  and  it  was  believed 
that  a landing  was  contemplated  at  or  near  East- 
port. 

To  meet  this  raid,  troops  were  stationed  at  differ- 
ent points.  A force  was  dispatched  to  Eastport 
under  command  of  Col.  D.  C.  Kelley,  a brave  and 
dashing  oflicer,  who  had  achieved  distinction  on 
many  hard-fought  fields,  although  by  profession  a 
minister  of  the  gospel.  His  command  consisted  of 
about  300  men,  a part  of  the  Twelfth  Tennessee 
and  Forrest’s  old  Regiment,  together  with  two  pieces 
of  artillery. 

Col.  Kelley  and  his  brave  troops  reached  Eastport 
on  the  morning  of  the  14th,  when  a fleet  of  trans- 
ports, convoyed  by  two  gunboats,  was  seen  in  the 
distance  ascending  the  river.  Kelley  barely  had 
time  to  make  preparations  for  battle. 

Placing  his  section  of  artillery  in  position  where 
it  commanded  the  river  landing  and  masking  it 
skillfully,  he  had  his  horses' sent  to  the  rear  and  hid 
his  troops  behind  the  crest  of  the  ridge,  with  orders 
not  to  fire  until  a signal  was  given. 

It  was  an  exciting  time.  On, came  the  enemy’s 


fleet  direct  to  the  landing.  The  three  transports 
were  blue  with  Yankee  soldiers,  there  being  not  less 
than  3,000  on  board,  the  two  gunboats  standing  to 
the  north  shore. 

As  soon  as  the  transports  were  made  fast  to  the 
bank,  the  stage  planks  were  lowered  and  the  sol- 
diers began  to  disembark. 

Company  after  company  marched  ashore  and  they 
had  counted  sixty  horses  and  three  cannon  on  the 
bank. 

Then  the  signal  was  given,  just  as  the  stagings 
were  covered  with  troops  crowding  to  the  shore.  A 
sheet  of  flame  burst  forth  from  the  crest  of  the  hill 
while  Walton’s  Artillery,  stationed  in  the  old  fort, 
threw  a shell  into  the  troops  and  another  into  one 
of  the  gunboats,  where  it  was  seen  to  explode  with 
terrific  effect. 

The  cables  connecting  the  boats  with  the  bank 
were  cut,  the  transports  drifted  back,  the  stagings 
crowded  with  men  dropped  into  the  water,  drowning 
scores  of  them. 

Nearly  1,200  Yankees  were  now  on  the  bank  and 
exposed  to  a plunging  fire  from  the  hill  above,  with- 
out organization  and  without  any  chance  of  protec- 
tion from  the  withering,  death-dealing  bullets.  The 
cooler  headed  ones  rushed  down  the  bank  except 
some  fifty,  who  threw  down  their  arms  and  surren- 
dered. The  transports  made  no  effort  to  save  those 
who  had  fallen  into  the  river,  but  backed  rapidly 
down  the  river,  played  upon  all  the  while  by  the 
Confederate  artillery. 

Meantime  the  Yankees  on  the  shore  to  the  num- 
ber of  about  800  succeeded  in  making  their  escape, 
after  throwing  away  their  guns,  knapsacks  and 
overcoats,  by  pursuing  the  retreating  boats  down  the 
river  about  half  a mile  and  out  of  reafch  of  the  Con- 
federates, where  the  transports  hove  to  and  took  the 
frightened  wretches  on  board. 

The  results  of  this  brilliant  battle  to  the  Confed- 
erate troops  was  ,the  capture  of  75  Yankees,  250 
killed  and  drowned,  3 pieces  of  rifled  artillery  and 
60  artillery  horses,  besides  small  arms  and  clothing 
in  large  quantities,  also  thwarting  a raid  that  was 
no  doubt  contemplated  by  this  expedition.  All  this 
was  accomplished  without  the  loss  of  a man. 

The  Yankees  retired  down  the  river,  reporting 
that  they  had  been  attacked  by  all  of  Forrest’s  Cav- 
alry and  made  haste  to  get  intd  safer  quarters. 

Col.  Kelley’s,  now  Rev.  D.  C.  Kelley,  attention  was 
called  to  the  above  and  he  confirms  the  story.  The 
Northern  press  reported  it  as  “The  Eastport  Disas- 
ter.” Dr.  Kelley  says: 

We  had  only  a single  man  wounded.  We  were 
unable  to  pursue  the  retreating  Federals  down  the 
river  bank  quickly  because  the  high  weeds  about 
the  landing  obscured  their  movements  and  left  us 
in  doubt  as  to  the  numbers  not  joining  in  the  retreat. 
So  soon  as  we  had  made  sure  of  those  remaining  by 
capture,  our  horsemen  began  pursuit  of  those  re- 
treating, but  found  the  narrow  ground  between  the 
river  and  the  bluff  impracticable  for  cavalry,  and  by 
the  time  we  had  secured  our  prisoners,  and  dis- 
mounted our  men  for  the  pursuit,  the  Federals  had 
outstripped  us  in  distance. 
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SOUTH  CAROLINA  DAUGHTERS. 


They  Pay  Tribute  to  Four  Color  Bearers. 


The  South  Carolina  Division  United  Daughters 
of  the  Confederacy  held  their  annual  Convention  at 
Columbia,  December  9»  1896. 

Mrs.  A.  T.  Smythe,  of  Charleston,  who  has  been 
a diligent  organizer  in  the  Palmetto  State  and  had 
been  President  from  the  first,  declined  reelection. 

Mrs.  Ellison  Capers,  Columbia,  President;  Mrs. 
C.  P.  McGowan,  Abbeville,  Mrs.  H.  B.  Buist, 
Greeneville,  Mrs.  Thomas  P.  Bailey,  Georgetown, 
Mrs.  C.  Rutledge  Holmes,  Charleston,  Vice-Presi- 
dents; Mrs.  Thomas  Taylor,  Columbia,  Secretary; 
Mrs.  S.  A.  Durham,  Marion,  Treasurer.  There  is 
a generally  active  membership  in  the  Daughters  of 
South  Carolina. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Wade  Hampton  Chapter, 
subsequent  to  the  State  Convention,  Mrs.  Thomas 
Taylor  gave  a pathetic  story  concerning  a boy 
soldier.  The  Columbia  State  gives  this  account: 

We  are  not  working  for  what  is  unattainable. 
We  are  not  a people  of  humility.  It  is  unnatural  to 
us  not  to  strive  against  inferiority.  The  Daughters 
are  honest  and  vigorous  in  their  effort  to  cherish  the 
immortal  spirit  which  will  keep  working  those 
activities,  which  will  have  to  work  perhaps  as  na- 
ture does  dark  work — the  secret  growing  of  power 
below  the  surface  of  the  earth — until  the  fullness  of 
time  comes  for  it  to  burst  out,  meet  the  sunlight 
and  strengthen  life.  South  Carolina  is  to  go  to 
court  some  day  and  she  is  not  going  in  a calico 
dress.  Our  men  are  to  take  her  there  in  the  royal 
presence  of  the  world,  herself  royal  in  her  own 
right.  Ladies,  I think  it  is  our  men  who  must  take 
her  there,  but  I think  they  will  be  partly  the  make- 
up of  women’s  influences. 

It  is  good  for  women  to  do  their  part;  the  part  we 
are  now  doing  as  nourishers,  and  there  we  stop. 
We  cannot  make  healthy  manhood  by  standing  in 
its  place  and  assuming  its  obligations. 

How  are  we  working?  First,  we  are  collecting 
relics  and  records.  Relics  and  records  are  symbols. 
There  is  a subtle  spirit  in  these,  and  if  we  do  not 
reach  it  and  bind  it  to  our  uses  we  will  have  bread 
without  salt. 


I was  in  the  Confederate  room  of  the  South  Caro- 
lina College  a short  time  ago  when  a man  entered 
and  inquired  for  the  picture  of  a boy,  naming  him. 
He  had  been  told  that  it  was  there  and  had  come  to 
see  it.  He  was  directed  to  where  upon  opposite 
pillars  hung  two  portraits  in  oil — one  to  DeSaus- 
sure  Burroughs,  a gallant  lad  courier  to  General 
Kershaw,  killed  in  Virginia;  the  other  was  the  por- 
trait inquired  for.  The  visitor  stood  reading  the 
sketch  of  the  life  of  the  color  bearer.  He  said  he 
was  one  of  the  detail  to  bury  the  dead  of  his  com- 
mand, who  laid  side  by  side  upon  the  ground  await- 
ing interment. 


“A  boy  hero,”  he  said  to  me,  “that  is  what  Gen- 
eral Gregg  called  Jimmie  when  he  turned  from  the 
grave  where  we  buried  him  after  the  fight.  We 
buried  him  in  three  barrels — knocked  the  heads 
out  of  the  middle  one  and  run  the  end  ones  onto  it. 
The  men  put  a rail  around  the  grave  and  Bennett 
cut  ‘J.  H.  T.’  in  the  tree  at  the  head.”  I asked  why 
they  made  a difference  for  him  and  he  said:  “The 
fnen  loved  the  boy.”  He  was  15  years  of  age  and 
had  been  their  color  bearer. 

The  flag  was  presented  at  Torre’s  Mill,  away  up 
on  East  Bay,  Charleston,  by  Mrs.  D.  H.  Hamilton 
to  her  husband’s  regiment,  to  the  command  of 
which  Col.  Hamilton  succeeded  when  Gregg  was 
promoted;  it  went  to  Virginia.  For  “soldierly  con- 
duct” General  Gregg  made  James  Taylor  color  ser- 
geant. Before  the  battle  he  said  to  Taylor  that  he 
was  not  required  to  take  the  colors  into  the  fight. 
The  reply  was:  “General,  you  gave  them  to  me.  I 
will  bear  them.”  The  first  shot  made  him  shift  the 
staff  to  the  other  arm.  The  second  further  crippled 
him  and  his  friend  took  the  standard.  This  was 
the  second  of  the  four  boys  of  whom  I speak  to  you. 
He  bore  the  name  of  a relative  who  had  remained 
in  the  United  States  navy.  I have  heard  that  his 
mother  said  to  him  when  he  was  going  to  the  army: 
“Shubrick,  you  have  a name  to  redeem.”  Those 
who  remember  Mrs.  Isaac  Hayne  know  that  she 
would  naturally  speak  as  would  a Roman  mother. 

Shubrick  Hayne  was  soon  in  his  last  rest.  Taylor 
again  took  the  flag  and  was  mortally  wounded.  In 
unconscious  heroism,  the  third  boy,  Alfred  Pinck- 
ney, held  the  colors  until  he  was  summoned,  and 
resigned  them  to  the  fourth,  George  Cotchett,  who 
finished  the  record  made  by  four  boys  who  had 
done  all  that  manhood  can  achieve;  they  had  ful- 
filled a mighty  responsibility.  This  record  is  to 
be  kept  by  Time  and  the  Daughters  of  the  Confed- 
eracy. 

To  me  it  seems  that  the  social  and  political  history 
of  the  South  from  the  Revolution  to  1865  is  focused 
in  the  military  history  of  these  lads — Taylor,. 
Hayne,  Pinckney  and  Cotcheltof  Gregg’s  command 
— color  bearers. 

In  the  short  hours  of  that  battle  at  Gaines’  Mill 
they  tell  a long  story  of  womanhood,  manhoo^, 
statesmanship  and  the  result.  They  indicate  vi- 
talities which  acted  through  our  past,  underlie  our 
present  and  which  are  bound  to  be  emerging  in  our 
future.  It  was  almost  the  nursery  door  which  was 
opened  for  them  to  pass  through  the  field  of  battle 
— and  to  death.  It  was  the  womanhood  of  the  land 
which  opened  the  door.  Women  taught  boys  that 
manhood  meant  responsibility;  they  taught  them 
more  than  narrow  consideration  for  State  interests; 
they  learned  that  they  were  to  endure  restrictions — 
constitutional  restrictions — and  impositions  which 
were  necessary  for  the  interlaced  interests  of  the 
United  States. 

From  fathers  and  clean-minded  statesmen  of  those 
days  they  learned  that  every  citizen  owed  a charac- 
ter to  his  commonwealth.  Election  meant  that  a 
man  was  endorsed  by  his  people  because  he  was 
worthy  and  fit. 

Friends,  Southerners  have  to  write  the  history 
that  will  continue  to  teach  these  doctrines,  and  I 
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believe  these  boys  can  help  us.  To  whom  do  they 
belong'?  To  the  up-country  or  the  low-country?  to 
this  family  or  to  that?  to  this  country  or  that? 

“Epaminondas  belongs  to  Thebes, 

Regulus  belongs  to  Rome” — 

The  boys  of  the  Confederacy  belong  to  us. 

“They  are  not  dead;  they  sleep” — 

They  will  come  to  us  in  other  boys  who  in  turn  will 
become  the  guards  of  the  principle  for  which  we 
struggled — the  right  to  hold  to  the  individuality  of 
the  State  in  the  united  commonwealths,  and  her 
sovereignty  within  herself — which  individualizing 
of  responsibility,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  real  safety 
of  this  big  body  of  country  with  a Federal  govern- 
ment, and  no  government  over  that  government  ex- 
cept the  chances  of  conscience. 

Our  Chapter,  unaided,  perhaps,  could  raise  a 
mural  memorial  to  the  standard  bearers  of  Gregg’s 
command;  but  the  State  is  their  mother;  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved^  That  the  State  Convention  of  the  South 
Carolina  Division  appropriate  . . . . , for  a testimonial, 
whereby  the  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  desire  to 
express  their  tenderness  for  and  their  solemn  trust 
in  the  boys  who  were  color  bearers  in  Gregg’s  com- 
mand at  the  battle  of  Gaines’  Mill,  Va. 


Reminiscences  of  Fobt  Donelson. — J.  M.  Lynn 
of  Crystal  Falls,  Texas,  writes:  I belonged  to  R.E. 
Graves'  Battery,  S.  B.  Buckner’s  Division  at  F ort  Don- 
elson in  Febuary  1862.  W e arrived  atDover  on  Tues- 
day and  took  position  on  the  hill  in  rear  of  the  Fort, 
Col.  Heiman’s  Tenth  Tennessee  supported  our  left; 
they  were  on  a V shaped  hill  and  Capt.  Maney’s 
Battery  was  on  their  left.  During  the  attack  on  the 
Fort  the  shots  from  the  gunboats  passed  over  our 
battery  and  struck  the  V shaped  hill.  I can  see 
them  still  in  my  memory.  We  remained  on  the 
battlefield  three  days  after  the  surrender. 

As  we  marched  on  board  the  steamer  to  be  trans- 
ported North  Gen.  Buckner  was  in  tbe  crowd,  the 
Yankee  band  struck  up  “Yankee  Doodle,”  and  a 
Federal  officer  asked  Gen.  B.  if  it  did  not  remind 
him  of  old  times,  and  he  replied,  “Yes,  it  also  re- 
minds me  of  an  incident  that  occurred  in  our  camps 
a few  days  ago.  A soldier  was  being  drummed  out 
of  camp  for  stealing;  the  band  was  playing  the 
Rogues  March,  when  he  said,  ‘Hold  on!  play 
Yankee  Doodle,  as  half  a million  rogues  march  by 
that  tune  every  day.’  ” 

Before  we  got  to  Louisville,  Ky.,  it  was  rumored 
that  we  would  be  mobbed  if  we  landed.  The  levee 
was  packed  with  people  who  sought  a ^ limpse  of 
Buckner  and  his  “pets.”  I remember  George  D. 
Prentice  was  severe  in  his  censure  of  General 
Buckner. 

We  were  confined  in  Camp  Morton  Prison,  and  D. 
L.  Rowell  of  the  Second  Kentucky  and  I escaped  on 
the  night  of  March  18th  1862,  and  walked  to  Owen 
County,  Ky.,  where  I left  him  and  have  never  heard 
from  him  since.  I would  be  glad  to  know'  his  ad- 
dress if  living.  I joined  John  H.  Morgan’s  Cavalry 
and  was  captured  again  at  Cheshire,  Ohio;  was  con- 
fined in  Camp  Douglass  Prison  till  close  of  the  war. 


MR.  POLK  MILLER  IN  WISCONSIN. 

After  a description  of  the  beautiful  State  Capitol, 
at  Madison,  Wis.,  Polk  Miller,  of  Virginia,  adds: 

I visited  the  rotunda,  in  which  are  stored  the  flags 
of  different  Wisconsin  Regiments  that  served  in  the 
great  war.  On  each  there  is  a card,  giving  the  num- 
ber of  the  regiment,  names  of  its  field  officers,  the 
battles  in  which  it  was  engaged,  the  number  of  men 
it  had  in  the  start,  recruits  added,  and  the  number  it 
had  when  mustered  out.  I was  struck  with  the  num- 
ber of  men  who  fell  fiom  disease,  while  few,  compar- 
atively, were  killed  in  battle.  The  cards  read:  “ — th 
Wisconsin ; organized  at  Milwaukee,  July  3,  ’62,  mus- 
tered in  for  three  years.”  Then  came  the  list  of 
battles — two-thirds  of  which  I never  heard  of  before. 


No.  of  men  mustered  in 1,180 

No.  of  recruits  received 940 


2,130 

No.  killed  or  died  of  wounds 11.3 

No.  died  of  disease 386 

No.  died  from  accidents 13  512 

Mustered  out  in  1865 1,618 


Just  think  of  a regiment,  and  there  were  thirty 
or  forty  just  such,  which  had  more  men  mustered  out 
of  service  after  the  close  of  hostilities  than  we  had 
in  a whole  brigade  of  five  regiments.  Every  nowand 
then  I would  see  where  the  death  roll  was  made  up 
of  those  who  died  by  disease  or  accident  only.  There 
must  have  been  a half  dozen  or  more  regiments 
which  did  not  become  engaged  in  battle  at  all.  * * * 
The  library  and  art  gallery  interested  me  very  much. 
Here  was  stored  a collection  of  portraits  of  their 
leading  men.  All  Southerners  remember  that  noble 
man,  James  R.  Doolitt-le,  who  did  so  much  for  us 
during  the  dark  days  of  reconstruction  and  carpet- 
bag rule  in  the  South.  He  was  then  a Senator.  We 
remember  Nat.  Carpenter,  too,  but  not  so  pleasantly, 
for  he  was  “agin  us”  all  the  time.  Daniel  Webster’s 
private  carriage,  with  the  steps  folded  up  on  the  in- 
side of  the  door,  is  also  there.  The  driver’s  seat  is 
about  ten  feet  from  the  ground. 

Here,  too,  is  exhibited  a section  of  cast  iron  breast- 
plate, with  a bullet  hole  penetrating  it  at  a point 
just  over  the  heart  of  wearer,  and  bears  this  inscrip- 
tion: “Taken  from  the  body  of  Colonel  Rodgers,  of 
the  Confederate  Army,  killed  at  Shiloh.”  If  I am  not 
mistaken,  I have  seen  this  very  thing  before.  There 
was  one  in  one  of  our  public  buildings  at  the  evacua- 
tion of  Richmond,  I think  it  was  the  capitol,andit  was 
taken  from  the  body  of  a cavalryman,  who  was  killed 
by  one  of  our  pickets.  As  one  of  the  Wisconsin  regi- 
mental flags  has  a card  saying,  “this  was  the  first 
to  enter  Richmond  and  plant  the  United  States  flag 
on  its  public  buildings,”  I think  “Colonel  Rodgers’ 
breastplate”  was  purloined  by  one  of  those  fellows 
and  taken  home  as  a relic.  I have  seen  enough  wood 
from  “the  apple  tree  under  which  the  rebel  General 
Lee  surrendered  at  Appomattox,”  in  my  travels,  to 
start  a first-class  lumber  yard.  There  is  a show  case 
full  of  “captured  Confederate  flags.”  Arcong  them 
I could  not  see  but  two  that  I could  read  on  account 
of  the  way  they  were  folded.  One  read  “the  Cedar 
Creek  Rifles,  presented  by  the  ladies  of  Virginia,  ’ 
another  “the  Mississippi  Devils.” 
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Office:  Willeox  Building,  Church  Street,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

This  publication  is  the  personal  property  of  S.  A.  Cunningham.  All 
persons  who  approve  its  principles, and  realize  its  benefits  as  an  organ  for 
Associations  throughout  the  South,  are  requested  to  commend  its  patron- 
age and  to  co-operate  in  extending  it. 

The  chang-e  in  the  cover  of  the  Veteran  will  be 
a surprise  after  almost  four  years.  It  has  long  been 
contemplated  in  the  interest  especially  of  those  who 
bind  it.  So  many  beautiful  and  valuable  engravings 
have  been  inj ured  by  the  folding  and  exposure  to  dust 
and  handling  that  hereafter  may  be  preserved.  Such 
changes  have  to  be  experimental,  but  this  one  is  be- 
ing made  with  care  and  its  acceptance  predicted. 

The  reminiscence  of  W.  C.  Boze  in  tribute  to  his 
comrade  and  intimate  friend,  B.  B.  Thackston,  page 
28,  will  surprise  many  readers.  In  a personal  letter. 
Comrade  Boze  describes  their  feelings  when,  after 
nearly  four  years,  eventful  in  peril  and  hardships, 
they  were  back  in  the  little  Stone  Church,  “on  the 
floor  of  which  they  again  rested  their  tired  limbs.” 

The  story  of  Sam  Davis’  martyrdom,  which  is  be- 
coming a theme  for  illustration  in  the  pulpit,  grows 
more  and  more  interesting.  A lady  who  witnessed 
the  execution,  after  hearing  Rev.  Collins  Denny  in 
McKendree  Church,  Nashville,  said  she  could  hard- 
ly bear  even  now  to  recall  the  tragic  event.  Her  at- 
tention was  attracted  to  a crowd  of  men  on  an  oppo- 
site hill  with  one  of  them  standing  on  a wagon.  She 
saw  him  straighten  up  as  if  excited  and  put  his  hair 
back  just  as  tlie  wagon  was  driven  from  between  two 
posts,  and  the  man  was  left  suspended.  She  ran  into 
the  house  and  told  that  a man  had  been  hanged.  Ad- 
ditional subscriptions  will  be  given  in  February  Vet- 
eran with  the  first  article  published  after  the  war. 


CAPTAIN  QUIRK'S  MARVELOUS  HEROISM. 


The  sketch  concluding  this  article  induced  further 
inquiry  about  Captain  Quirk,  and  Gen.  John  Boyd 
procured  data  from  Capt.  Ben  S.  Drake,  of  which 
“every  word  is  true,”  and  who  “was  equally  as  gal- 
lant as  Qairk  ” The  pencil  memoranda  is  as  fol- 
lows, under  the  heading,  “Tom  Quirk”: 

Left  Lexington,  September  25,  1861,  to  join  the 
Confederate  Army,  and  attached  himself  to  General 
Morgan’s  Command  at  Camp  Charity,  near  Bloom- 
field, Ky.,  on  the  following  day.  He  was  mustered 
into  the  army  in  front  of  the  old  church  at  Woodson- 
ville,  Ky.,  early  in  October,  1861,  and  was  one  of 
the  original  sixty-four  men  who  comprised  the 
nucleus  of  Morgan’s  Command.  As  a private,  he 
was  distinguished  for  his  fearlessness  and  daring; 
was  with  Captain  Morgan  in  his  first  fight  at  Bacon 
Creek,  Ky, ; was  one  of  the  most  active  of  Morgan’s 
men  on  the  retreat  from  Bowling  Green  to  Corinth; 
was  in  the  Battle  of  Shiloh,  April  6 and  7,  1862;  in 
the  fight  at  Pulaski,  Tenn.,  May  3,  1862;  and  in 
several  “red  hot”  skirmishes  between  Pulaski  and 
Lebanon,  Tenn.  In  the  battle  at  the  latter  place, 
May  5th,  he  distinguished  himself,  and  received 


special  mention  by  General  Morgan  in  his  report. 
Took  part  in  the  defense  of  Chattanooga,  in  May, 
1862;  was  made  Sergeant  in  June,  1862;  was  in  the 
fight  at  Tompkinsville,  Ky.,  July  8th,  and  at  Cyn- 
thiana,  Ky.,  July  19,  1862.  He  was  in  skirmishes 
in  Middle  Tennessee.  In  the  battle  of  Gallatin, 
Tenn.,  August  12th  (or  13th),  Quirk,  with  a few 
men,  attacked  and  drove  away  a large  force  of  Fed- 
erals;  for  this  he  was  promoted  to  Lieutenant  of  a 
company  in  the  Second  Kentucky  Cavalry.  On 
August  20th,  he  took  conspicuous  part  in  a fight  be- 
tween Gallatin  and  Nashville;  and  again,  August 
21st,  at  Gallatin,  he  distinguished  himself  by  his 
valor  and  dash. 

Quirk  took  part  in  many  skirmishes  during  the 
time  Bragg  occupied  Kentucky;  he  assisted  in  the 
capture  and  destruction  of  Salt  River  bridge  at 
Shepherdsville,  Ky, ; he  was  slightly  wounded  at 
battle  of  Augusta,  Ky.,  where  he  had  several  des- 
perate personal  encounters  and  “killed  his  man”  in 
each.  He  participated  in  the  capture  of  Lexington, 
Ky.,  Sept.  18,  1862,  and  then  he  was  in  many  skir- 
mishes around  Lebanon,  Gallatin  and  Nashville  dur- 
ing the  months  of  October  and  November, 

In  November,  1862,  he  was  promoted  to  Captain 
and  given  command  of  a company,  afterwards  known 
as  Quirk’s  scouts.  He  was  in  the  battle  of  Harts- 
ville  December  8,  1862,  and  in  the  skirmish  at 
Glasgow,  Ky.,  December  24,  1862.  Charged  a bat- 
talion of  cavalry  with  his  company  Christmas  Day 
near  Bear  Wallow,  Ky.,  routed  the  battalion  and 
was  shot  twice  in  the  scalp.  In  fact,  he  was  in  ' 
every  fight  and  skirmish  on  the  celebrated  Christ- 
mas raid  into  Kentucky.  He  saved  General  Duke 
from  capture  after  being  wounded  at  Rolling  Fork. 
The  stream  was  very  much  swollen  and  it  was 
thought  impossible  to  take  the  wounded  ofl&cer 
across  the  river.  Quirk  took  the  apparently  lifeless 
body  in  his  arms  and  carried  it  across  the  river  on 
his  horse.  He  was  in  many  shirmishes  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Liberty,  Tenn. ; he  was  in  that  fight  of 
Woodbury,  Tenn.,  January  24th;  at  Brady ville, 
Tenn.,  in  February,  1863.  At  Milton,  Tenn., 
March  20,  1863,  he  brought  on  fight  and  during  the 
battle  gained  the  rear  of  the  enemy  and  did  very 
efficient  service,  capturing  about  twenty  prisoners. 
He  covered  the  retreat  from  the  battle  of  Snow 
Hill,  April  3>  1863,  and  prevented  a stampede. 
Active  scouting  and  skirmishing  for  the  next  three 
months,  with  headquarters  at  Liberty,  Tenn.  He 
was  in  the  battle  of  Greasy  Creek,  June  1863,  and 
was  badly  wounded  in  skirmish  on  Marrow  Bone 
Creek,  near  Birdsville,  July  2,  1863  I think  he: 
surrendered  at  Chattanooga,  sometime  after  the 
surrender  at  Washington,  Ga. 


Dr.  John  A.  Wyeth,  151  E.  Thirty- fourth  Street, 
New  York  City,  writes : [Don’t  fail  to  send  Dr.  Wyeth 
any  suitable  data  for  his  Life  of  General  Forrest]  : 
The  portrait  of  Capt.  Thomas  Quirk,  of  Morgan’s 
Scouts,  given  in  the  October  number  of  the  Veter- 
an, together  with  the  statement  that  he  was  in  “a 
multitude  of  battles,  and  was  wounded  several  times 
— twice  in  the  head  and  severely  in  the  arm,” 
brings  vividly  to  my  mind  two  interesting  episodes 
which  I witnessed  while  I was  in  his  company,  in 
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one  of  which  he  received  the  two  wounds  in  his 
head  when  I was  within  a few  feet  of  him. 

In  December,  1862,  I went  with  Quirk’s  Company 
on  Morg-an’s  celebrated  “Christmas  Raid.”  I was 
then  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  they  refused  to 
enlist  me,  but  said  that  I might  go  along  as  inde- 
pendent. We  left  Murfreesboro  about  ten  days  be- 
fore the  battle,  crossed  the  Cumberland  River  at 
Carthage,  Tenn.,  and  went  directly  to  Glasgow, 
Ky.,  where  we  first  struck  the  enemy.  On  Christmas 
day,  1862,  about  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  at  a 
little  place  which,  I believe,  is  called  Bear  Wallow, 
our  company  was  well  in  front  of  Morgan’s  Com- 
mand, it  being  the  advance  guard  always,  when  the 
vidette  came  back  with  the  information  that  the 
road  was  full  of  Yankees  just  ahead.  With  his  us- 
ual reckless  dash.  Quirk  drew  his  six-shooter  and, 
yelling  to  his  company  of  about  forty-five  men  to 
draw  theirs,  he  dashed  down  the  road  toward  the 
enemy.  War  was  a new  experience  to  me,  and  it 
was  very  exciting  as  we  swept  down  the  road  at  full 
tilt.  Right  ahead  of  us,  as  we  swung  around  a 
turn,  stretched  across  the  turnpike,  and  field  on 
one  side  of  the  road,  was  a formidable  line  of 
Federal  Cavalry.  The  number  in  sight  evidently 
checked  the  enthusiasm  of  our  plucky  Captain, 
for,  as  they  opened  fire  upon  us  and  one  or 
two  of  our  men  were  woundfd,  he  told  us  to  dis- 
mount and  fight  on  foot,  which  we  promptly  did, 
leaving  our  horses  with  “Number  4,”  and  advanc- 
ing some  hundred  yards  further  down  the  lane.  At 
this  moment  the  Federals  dashed  in  upon  our  flank 
and  rear,  having  laid  an  ambush  for  us  into  which 
we  heedlessly  rode.  They  rushed  up  to  the  fence 
and  fired  into  the  horse  holders,  stampeding  the 
horses,  and  closed  in  on  us.  Our  one  chance  was  to 


climb  over  the  fence  on  the  other  side  of  the  lane, 
which  we  speedily  did.  Quirk  and  I went  over  the 
same  panel,  with  the  Federals  shooting  at  us  from 
the  fence  across  the  road,  not  more  than  thirty  or 
forty  feet  distant.  We  got  over  safely  without  any 
delay,  and  ran  across  the  field,  making  the  best 
possible  time  to  take  refuge  in  a thicket.  Once  un- 
der cover,  1 noticed  that  his  face  was  covered  with 
blood,  and  called  his  attention  to  it.  “Yes,”  he 
said,  “those  d — Yankees  have  shot  me  twice  in  the 
head;  but  I’ll  get  even  with  them  before  the  sun 
sets.”  He  then  said  to  me:  “I  want  you  to  go  to 
the  rear  as  fast  as  you  can.  Tell  my  men  that  if 
they  don’t  come  back  here  and  help  me  clean  those 
fellows  out,  I will  shoot  the  lastd — one  of  them  my- 
self.” I went  to  the  rear,  rather  glad  of  the  oppor- 
tunity, too,  and  delivered  the  message.  By  this 
time  Morgan’s  advance  regiment  was  coming  up. 
We  gathered  our  scattered  horses  and,  with  the 
help  at  hand,  rode  into  the  Federal  camp  and  dis- 
persed them.  In  the  running  fight  which  ensued. 
Quirk  was  in  the  thick  of  it,  as  usual,  and  killed  a 
Federal  officer  with  his  six-shooter. 

A few  days  later  he  performed  a feat  which  at- 
tracted widespread  attention.  While  standing  near 
our  company,  which  was  deployed  in  covering  the 
rear  at  Rolling  Fork  River,  Gen.  Basil  Duke  was 
wounded  by  the  explosion  of  a shell.  Although  we 
were  closely  pushed  and  were  retreating,  and  the 
Rolling  Fork  was  so  high  that  it  swam  the  horses. 
Quirk  had  General  Duke  placed  astride  his  horse, 
and.  mounting  behind  the  unconscious  officer, 
spurred  the  horse,  a splendid  animal,  into  the  river 
and  swam  over  with  the  rest.  He  then  impressed  a 
carriage,  filled  it  with  bedding,  and  brought  the 
wounded  officer  back  to  Dixie  through  the  bitter  cold. 


The  picture  of  Captain  Quirk  is  reproduced  in  connection  with  the  above  account  of  his  wonderful 

courage,  his  patriotism,  and  devotion  to  his  superior  officer. 
He  was  an  Irishman,  joined  the  company  raised  by  John  H. 
Morgan  in  September,  1861,  and  surrendered  at  Chattanooga, 
May  5,  1 865.  He 
died  at  Lexington, 

Ky.,  January  13,  ’73. 

Other  thrill- 
ing  reminiscences  of 
Capt.  Quirk  are  de- 
sired for  the  Vet- 
eran. Let  his  com- 
rades attend  to  this 
at  once. 


CART.  THOMAS  QUIRK. 


Richard  R.  Wor- 
sham, of  Lexington, 
Ky.,  born  in  18  3 9, 
served  in  Second 
Kentucky  and  then 
with  Quirk’s  Scouts. 
He  fought  in  several 
hard  battles,  and  was 
killed  near  Lebanon, 
Ky.,  July  S,  1863. 


RICHARD  R.  WORSHAM. 
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STORY  OF  GEN.  LEE  AND  THREE  CHILDREN. 


One  evening-,  the  latter  part  of  November,  1863, 
my  mother  and  her  younger  children,  together  with 

a near  and  dear 
neighbor,  were 
gathered  around  an 
open  fire  in  the  din- 
ing room  listening 
to  the  tales  this 
friend  was  telling 
us  of  her  childhood 
and  old  “Sandy, 
the  Coach  man.” 
The  lamps  were  not 
yet  lighted,  and 
the  gleams  of  the 
firelight  fell  upon 
the  eager  childish  faces  and  my  mother’s  pale,  list- 
less features,  for  her  heart  was  away  with  her  sol- 
dier boy  in  Stonewall’s  Brigade.  But  we  children 
were  happy  and  eagerly  listening  to  the  denoue- 
ment of  the  tale,  when  slam!  went  the  front  door, 
and,  like  a whirlwind,  a neighbor  rushed  in.  Her 
hair  was  blown  about  her  face,  her  eyes  were  dis- 
tended and,  wildly  gesticulating,  she  said:  “Have 
you  heard  the  news?  The  town  is  to  be  bombarded 
to-morrow  morning  at  nine  o’clock,  and  everyone 
has  been  warned  to,  leave.  Every  conveyance  that 
can  be  gotten  for  love  or  money  has  been  seized 
upon.  What  are  you  going  to  do?  I leave  to-night 
at  midnight.”  She  left  in  as  great  a whirlwind  of 
fear  and  excitement  as  she  had  entered,  and  we 
children  hardly  realized  what  it  all  meant,  but  were 
reassured  by  our  mother  and  friend,  who,  after 
quietly  consulting  together,  saw  no  alternative  but 
to  trust  in  the  Lord  and  stay  where  they  were. 
They  were  both  helpless,  delicate  women,  with 
young  children,  and  no  one  to  look  after  them; 
both  husbands  were  with  the  army.  So  we  all  said 
our  prayers  and  went  to  bed  and  fell  asleep.  About 
twelve  o’clock  a thundering  rap  at  the  next  door 
awoke  us.  It  was  Captain  Beverly,  of  Spottsyl- 
vania  Courthouse,  who  had  heard  the  tidings  and 
came  in  with  a four-horse  wagon  to  move  his  sister 
and  family  out  to  his  house,  and  he  was  more  than 
astonished  to  find  us  all  asleep.  “Why,  sister,  what 
do  you  mean?  I expected  to  meet  you  on  the  road,” 
said  the  Captain,  but  our  neighbor  refused  to  go 
unless  we  went  with  her.  My  mother  argued  and 
reasoned  with  her:  “You  have  your  children,  ser- 
vants and  household  goods  to  save,  and  there  is  no 
room  for  us,”  but  all  in  vain.  She  said  if  there 
was  danger  for  her,  there  was  for  us,  and  she  would 
not  go  off  and  leave  us.  -1 

So  a compromise  was  made:  The  first  wagon 

load  was  to  be  hers,  and  they  were  to  proceed  about 
three  miles  from  town  and  unload  at  anv  house  that 
was  at  that  distance,  and  in  the  second  load  we 
would  come.  And  so  it  was;  the  second  wagon  was 
piled  high  with  furniture  and  bedding,  as  much  as 
could  be  laid  on,  and  on  the  extreme  top  sat  my 
little  sister  Fannie,  holding  on  to  the  ropes  the 
beds  were  tied  with.  In  the  hind  end  of  the  wagon 
I and  another  sat  with  our  feet  dangling  down,  and 
above  us  on  a piece  of  furniture  sat  our  friend.  She 


had  sent  her  children  and  servants  in  the  first  load, 
but  refused  to  go  till  the  second  trip,  and  there  she 
was;  a little  woman 
with  a black  sky 
scraper  bonnet  on 
over  her  night  cap. 

In  the  hurry  she 
had  forgotten  to 
take  her  cap  off, 
and  put  her  bonnet 
on  over  it.  Some- 
where else  my  little 
brother  was  perch 
ed,  and  my  mother 
sat  by  the  driver;  a 
comical  load  we  made,  and  the  soldiers  we  met 
smiled  and  cordially  greeted  our  curious  party. 
At  last  we  arrived  at  the  three  mile  house  where  it 
was  thought  best  to  unload  and  send  back  the  wag- 
on the  third  time  for  other  household  goods. 

The  house  was  a small,  plain,  unpretentious 
frame,  that  was  afterwards  turned  into  a hospital 
for  the  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg, 
but  that  morning  there  was  a brooding  quietness 
over  the  place,  and  we  children,  hungry,  restless 
and  excited,  could  not  sit  still.  We  wandered 
around  and  wondered  to  each  other  when  th6  lady 
of  the  house  would  have  breakfast,  and  supposed, 
of  course,  she  would  invite  us  to  it.  Had  we  not 
been  driven  from  our  homes  and  breakfasts?  But 
the  wagon  and  the  breakfast  still  tarried,  so  we 
went  into  the  room.  Thqy  were  cooking  breakfast, 
and  as  the  oven  lid  was  lifted  I saw  such  nice  brown 
biscuit,  and  I knew  they  were  done,  but  the  lid 

was  put  on  again, 
and,  disappointed 
and  hungry,  I felt 
she  was  purposely 
putting  back 
breakfast.  So, 
hurt  and  i n d i g- 
nant,  I went  to  my 
mother  and  whis- 
pered: “Ma,  they 
don’t  want  to  give 
us  breakfast  here, 
for  the  biscuit  are  done,  and  they  won’t  take  them 
up.  Please  let  me  walk  on  with  Fannie  and  John- 
nie, and  when  the  wagon  comes  you  can  get  in  and 
overtake  us.”  My  mother  agreed  reluctantly,  and 
I started  with  my  little  brother  and  sister.  Now, 
I can  see  that  perhaps  it  was  not  so  bad  as  I thought 
then.  Maybe  it  was  not  so  much  a lack  of  hospital- 
ity as  that  there  was  not  enough  to  go  around  such 
a large  and  unexpected  addition  to  the  family;  there 
were  nine  of  us  without  counting  the  servants  in 
the  two  families.  But  a hungry  ano  indignant 
child,  whose  heart  and  hand  had  ever  been  open  to 
every  one,  does  not  reason  much  when  giving  is  in 
question.  So  out  we  went  and  commenced  our  long 
walk. 

lAt  first  it  was  very  nice.  We  were  town  chil- 
dren, aJid  seldom  in  the  country,  and  everything 
was  a delight  to  us — the  little  acorn  cups,  the  pine 
needles,  etc.  We  laughed,  we  talked,  we  ran  in 
and  out  of  the  woods  that  edged  the  road,  and  pres- 
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ently  we  met  a brig-ade  of  soldiers,  some  of  whom 
questioned  us:  “Whither  away,  little  ones?  Flee- 
ing- from  the  Yankees?  Never  mind,  we’ll  whip 
them  for  you!”  But  little  Johnnie  always  said: 
“No,  we  are  not  running-  away.”  We  felt  that  we 
were  having  a frolic,  and  by  and  by  came  more  sol- 
diers, and  still  more.  It  seemed  as  if  they  would 
never  stop  coming;  far  as  we  could  see  they  were 
coming,  so  we  thought  we  would  go  in  the  woods 
and  sit  down  and  wait  for  the  wagon,  but  the  woods 
were  full  of  soldiers  and  the  limbs  of  the  trees 
brushed  off  our  hats,  and  the  briers  tore  a long 
rent  in  my  dress,  so  I had  to  stop  and  pin  it  up,  and 
we  couldn’t  find  the  path,  and  we  stumbled  over 
stumps,  and  scratched  ourselves,  and  were  afraid  of 
being  lost;  so  out  again  in  the  road  we  came,  and 
still  the  soldiers  lined  the  road,  anid  the  echo  of 
their  tramp,  tramp  was  heard.  My  heart  began  to 
fail  me,  so  I went  up  to  one  and  asked  him  if  there 
was  any  more  coming,  for  they’d  been  coming  for 
two  miles,  and  I wanted  to  go  back  to  my  mother, 
but  he  said  he  thought  there  were  only  a few  more, 
and  if  I went  back  I would  have  to  go  through 
more  than  if  I went  on.  So  on  we  then  plodded, 
and  the  soldiers  never  stopped  coming;  brigade  alter 
brigade,  division  after  division.  1 now  know  it 
was  Lee’s  Army  on  the  march  to  Fredericksburg  to 
get  ready  for  the  fight  there;  and,  as  on  and  on 
they  came,  I became  frightened,  and  no  longer 
keeping  the  side  of  the  road,  with  my  hat  pulled 
down  over  my  face,  my  hands  crossed  in  front,  de- 
spairingly I led  my  little  companions  right  in  the 
middle  of  the  road,  breaking  ranks.  Questions 
were  asked  on  all  sides,  and  many  blessed  us,  but 
none  could  tarry  for  the  answer,  which  I was  too 
discouraged  to  give.  One  big  Irishman  grasped 

my  hand,  and  said: 

- “God  bless  you,” 
as  he  hurried  by. 
I stood  still  for  a 
; moment  and  look- 
! ed  after  him,  but 
. was  too  much 
frightened  to 
speak  to  him  even 
if  he  had  waited. 
We  had  now 
; walked  five  miles, 
land  the  wagon 
teams  commenced 
coming,  and  we  had  to  dodge  from  one  side  of  the 
road  to  the  other,  for  it  was  narrow  here,  and  some- 
times there  was  room  on  one  side  of  the  road  and 
sometimes  on  the  other,  and  we  would  dodge  across 
under  the  heads  of  horses  and  mules,  which  was 
still  more  tiresome. 

In  a place  where  the  road  was  wider,  I saw,  a lit- 
tle ways  off,  one  or  two  tents  and  several  soldiers 
sitting  under  a tree  before  the  tent,  but  I did  not 
look  at  them  closely,  for  little  Johnnie  was  begin- 
ning to  fag  and  didn’t  answer  so  blithely  that  we 
were  “not  running  away,”  and  Fannie  was  tired 
and  cross,  and  I,  a fat,  chunkv  child,  whonad  never 
walked  half  that  distance  in  my  life,  was  not  only 
broken  down,  but  felt  like  the  lost  babes  in  the 
wood,  only  we  were  lost  in  the  big  road  amongst 


ly 

crowds  of  soldiers  instead  of  leaves.  None  of  u 
knew  the  way  to  Captain  Beverly’s,  and  the  big 

white  road  still 
stretched  intermi- 
nably out,  only  in 
some  places  it  was 
red  and  streaky, 
and  clung  to  our 
shoes  and  made 
our  feet  hard  to 
lift,  and  the  sol- 
diers and  wagons 
kept  coming.  I 
scarcely  knew 
whether  it  was  all 
a dream  or  not,  only  I was  certain  I was  tired,  so 
tired. 

Then  two  cavalrymen  rode  up  and,  addressing 
me  as  the  oldest  of  the  party,  said:  “Where  are 
your  parents  and  where  are  you  going?  General 
Lee  was  before  that  tent  you  passed,  and  he  has 
sent  us  to  take  care  of  you  and  take  you  where  you 
want  to  go.”  “Oh  ” said  I,  “lam  so  glad.  Please 
take  up  Fannie  and  Johnnie  on  your  horses,  but  I 
can  walk  some 
more,  for  there  is 
only  room  for  two.” 

“No,  no,”  said  one 
of  them,  “all  can 
ride.  I’ll  take  the 
little  boy  before 
me,  and  you  two 
get  up  behind  us” 

Brightening  up,  I 
told  them  my  tale 
of  woe,  how  “I 
didn’t  know  the 
way,  and  only  meant  to  walk  a little  way  and  the  sol- 
diers had  gotten  in  between  me  and  my  mother  and 
I didn’t  know  what  to  do.  We  were  tired  and  hun- 
gry and  frightened,”  and  so  I chattered  on.  My 
heart  relieved  of  its  load  was  as  light  as  a feat’ier, 
for  they  sympathized  and  condoled  and  said  they 
would  take  us  safe  to  Captain  Beverly,  which  they 
did,  and  when  the  wagon  came  with  my  mother, 
who  had  been  nearly  frightened  to  death,  we  joy- 
fully ran  out  to  meet  her,  for  we  too  were  soldiers, 
and  had  been  on  a forced  march. 

After  all,  there  wasn’t  any  bombardment  for 
three  weeks,  and  our  six  or  seven  miles  walk  and 
fright  were  entirely  useless.  We  have  cherished 
tender  recollections  of  that  noble  man  who,  with 
the  responsibility  of  a large  army  upon  him,  and 
whilst  planning  his  battle  line,  took  care  and 
thought  for  three  little  refugee  children.  We  also 
had  a long  wonder,  that  was  never  satisfied,  if  those 
biscuit  didn’t  get  burnt. 

Mrs.  B.  M.  Carter,  Stephen  City,  Va. 


The  New  York  Observer  refers  to  the  Veteran: 
It  must  make  very  interesting  reading  material 
for  Southern  readers.  Indeed,  no  one  who  had  any 
interest  in  the  war  of  the  secession  can  fail  to  find 
his  attention  engaged  by  its  pages.  The  editor, 
Mr.  S.  A.  Cunningham,  does  his  work  with  enthu- 
siasm and  discrimination. 
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^‘MOTHER  OF  THE  CONFEDERATES.'' 


Mrs.  Anne  Bowman  Wilson  and  Her  Work. 


It  is  nearly  a year  since  the  purpose  to  pay  a 
tribute  to  the  above  named  patriotic  woman,  “the 
mother  of  Confederates,”  was  determined; 


Anne  Eliza  Bowman,  born  on  Christmas  Day  of 
1812,  was  taken  by  her  parents  to  Natchez,  Miss.,  in 
1814,  her  father  buying  the  Light  House  property  on 
the  upper  bluff.  On  August  20,  1835,  Miss  Bowman 
became  the  wife  of  Andrew  L.  Wilson,  who  had  come 
from  Washington  County,  Penn.  Mrs.  Wilson  was 
a widow  for  a long  time  previous  to  her  death,  which 
occurred  June  5,  1892 — her  eightieth  year. 

Although  Northern  born  and  married  to  a North- 
ern man,  Mrs.  Wilson  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
South  and  was  zealously  devoted  to  it  to  the  end. 

Her  beautiful  home — “Rosalie” — was  taken  for 
headquarters  of  Federal  Commanders;  it  was  oc- 
cupied by  Generals  Ransom,  Gresham,  Grant  and 
Crocker.  General  Tuttle  had  Mrs.  Wilson  imprison- 
ed for  ten  days  and  then  banished  her.  She  went 
to  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  joined  the  family  of  her  former 
neighbors.  General  C.  G.  Dahlgren,  but  soon  she 
engaged  in  active  nursing,  in  hospitals,  where  until 
the  war  closed.  She  did  much  of  this  service  in  her 
own  State  Capital  and  at  Natchez.  Testimonials 
come  from  many  sources  in  her  praise.  Comrade  B.  D. 
Guice,  who  travels  much  in  Mississippi  and  Louis- 
iana, states  that  many  times  during  the  past  year  he 


has  had  evidences  of  grateful  rememberance  of  Mrs. 
Wilson.  Commander  of  the  camp  at  Natchez,  F. 
J.  V.  LeCand,  sends  a worthy  tribute  to  her  memory: 

‘ ‘Although  she  was  surrounded  in  her  community 
by  others  who  were  as  zealous,  she  was  an  acknowl- 
edged leader,  a general  in  command,  ably  assisted 
by  faithful  followers.  Her  exploits  in  behalf  of  the 
Confederate  soldier  startle  the  imagination  even  at 
this  late  day.  Having  no  children  of  her  own,  her 
maternal  feelings  were  constantly  exercised  in  car- 
ing for  orphans.  General  Grant  and  his  family  came 
to  her  home  immediately  after  the  siege  of  Vicks- 
burg and  r(  mained  there  for  several  days.  One  day 
his  little  boy  said  to  his  mother:  ‘ If  these  people  are 
such  rebels  why  is  it  that  they  have  the  U nited  States 
flag  over  them?’  and  she,  not  desiring  to  wound 
the  feelings  of  those  about  them,  said:  ‘ It  is  not  over 
them,  but  is  beneath  them,’  (on  the  lower  gallery). 
From  the  beginning  Mrs.  Wilson  took  an  active  part 
in  behalf  of  the  Southern  cause,  giving  her  time  and 
liberally  of  her  means,  and  by  her  zeal  she  inspired 
others.  She  and  Mrs.  Izod  went  to  Jackson  and, 
with  assistance,  fitted  up  the  Blind  Asylum  as  a 
hospital.  They  remained  there  for  several  months, 
caring  for  the  sick  and  wounded.  On  their  return 
to  Natchez,  the  Marine  Hospital  was  fitted  up  for 
the  same  purpose,  and  they  spent  a considerable 
time  there  in  efficient  service.  So  true  was  her  de- 
votion to  the  boys  in  gray  that  after  their  death  she 
continued  to  care  for  their  graves,  until  she,  too, 
crossed  ‘over  the  river  to  rest  beneath  the  shade  of 
the  trees.’  She  was  an  ‘Honorary  Member’  of 
Camp  No.  20,  U.  C.  V.,  and  the  Veterans  of  Natchez 
paid  tribute  of  affection  and  gratitude  by  attending 
her  funeral  in  a body.  As  annually  returns  the  day 
for  decorating  the  graves  of  the  Confederate  dead, 
her  grave,  too,  is  spread  with  these  mute  emblems 
of  combined  sorrow  and  love.  For  more  than  thirty 
years  she  was  one  of  the  managers  of  the  Protestant 
Orphan  Asylum,  and  until  her  death  she  was  one  of 
the  most  public  spirited  women  in  Natchez,  always 
ready  to  lend  a helping  hand  in  any  good  work.” 


UNITED  SONS  OF  VETERANS. 

Prof.  A.  F.  McKissick,  of  the  Electrical  Engineer- 
ing Department,  A.  & M.  College,  Auburn,  Ala.,  re- 
ports the  organization  of  a camp  of  the  United  Sons 
of  Confederate  Veterans.  Mr.  C.  L.  Hare  co-oper- 
ated actively  with  him.  The  camp  was  named 
“Camp  Pelham”  in  honor  of  Major  John  Pelham, 
the  gallant  and  famous  young  Alabamian,  killed  at 
Kelley’s  Ford.  The  following  are  the  officers:  Com- 
mander, Dr.  P.  H.  Mell;  Lieutenant-Commanders, 
Prof.  C.  C.  Thach,  Mr.  C.  L.  Hare,  Mr.  L.  S.  Boyd; 
Adjutant,  Prof.  A.  F.  McKissick;  Quartermaster, 
Mr.  Warren  H.  McBryd;  Surgeon,  Dr.  J.  H.  Drake, 
Jr.;  Chaplain,  Dr.  J.  W.  Rush;  Treasurer,  Mr.  J.  M. 
Thomas;  Sergeant  Major,  Mr.  J.  B.  Hobdy;  Color 
Bearer,  Mr.  C.  J.  Nelson.  Various  necessary  com- 
mittees were  appointed.  Dr.  J.  W.  Rush  made  a 
stirring  and  earnest  talk  to  the  members,  which  was 
highly  appreciated.  Fifty- four  names  were  en- 

rolled, mostly  students  of  the  Alabama  Polytechnic 
Institue. 
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SLAVERY  IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 


An  old  clipping-  turns  up  from  the  New  York  Com- 
mercial-Advertiser that  contains  an  elaborate  review 
of  a work  on  slavery  in  the  early  days  of  Massachu- 
setts, by  Georg-e  H,  Moore,  Librarian  of  theNew  York 
Historical  Society,  and  a corresponding-  member 
of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society.  The  man- 
ner in  which  the  Bay  State  g-radually  adopted  abo- 
lition views  is  interesting.'  The  book  is  “skillfully 
arranged  and  pleasantly  written.”  The  critic  states: 

Mr.  Everett  taught  us  to  believe  that  Massachusetts 
was  always  anti-slavery.  He  maintained  that  her 
opinions  on  that  point  had  never  changed.  He  af- 
firmed that  the  South  and  the  North  had  once  co- 
incided in  their  views,  and  that  what  ever  modifica- 
tion had  taken  place,  had  been  in  the  South,  which 
had  become  more  and  more  pro-slavery,  because  of 
her  growing  interest  in  the  production  of  cotton.  But 
Massachusetts  had  always  been  true  to  her  pristine 
faith.  Mr.  Moore  destroys  that  very  delightful  New 
England  delusion.  ‘ ‘Massachusetts  had  always  car- 
ried herself  -with  prudish  dignity  in  the  family  of 
States.”  Mr.  Moore  disclosed  her  doings  years  ago, 
and  ‘ the  pretty  pranks  she  played  when  a girl.” 

Slavery  began  in  Massachusetts  with  the  enslav- 
ing of  captured  Indians  in  the  Pequod  war.  Through 
fear  of  their  escape  and  consequent  revenge,  many 
of  them  were  exported  to  Bermuda,  the  worthy  Puri- 
tans finding  that  trafi&c  very  profitable.  Governor 
Winthrop  mentions,  that  “through  the  Lord’s  great 
mercy,”  a number  of  them  had  been  taken,  of  whom 
the  males  were  sent  to  Bermuda,  and  the  females 
distributed  through  the  Bay  towns,  to  be  used  as 
domestic  servants.  There  is  something  very  amus- 
ing in  the  coolness  of  these  proceedings.  Captain 
Stoughton,  who  assisted  in  the  work  of  exterminating 
the  Pequods,  after  his  arrival  in  the  enemj ’s  coun- 
try, wrote  to  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts  (Win- 
throp) as  follows: 

“By  this  pinnace  you  shall  receive  forty-eight  or 
fifty  women  and  children;  concerning  which  there 
is  one,  I formerly*  mentioned,  that  is  the  fairest 
and  largest  that  I ever  saw  among  them,  to  whom  I 
have  given  a coat  to  clothe  her.  It  is  my  desire  to 
have  her  for  a servant,  if  it  may  stand  with  your 
good  liking,  else  not.  There  is  a little  squaw  that 
Staward  Calacut  desireth,  to  whom  he  hath  given  a 
coat.”  * *t!  * 

The  expatriation  of  the  Indians  led  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  African  slave  trade.  A vessel,  the 
Desire,  of  120  tons,  built  in  (1636)  was  used  for  that 
purpose.  A letter  to  the  Governor  states: 

“ Mr.  Endicott  and  myself  salute  you  in  the  Lord 
Jesus.  We  have  heard  of  a division  of  women  and 
children  in  the  Bay,  and  would  therefore  be  glad  of 
a share,  viz:  a young  woman  or  girl,  and  a boy  if 
you  think  good.  I write  to  you  for  some  boys  for 
Bermuda.” 

The  Salem  slave-ship  Desire  brought  negroes  in 
exchange  for  Indians,  from  the  West  Indies.  Down- 
ing, in  a letter  to  his  brother-in-law.  Governor  Win- 
throp, (1645),  writes: 

•‘A  war  with  the  Narragansetts  is  very  consider- 


able to  this  population,  for  I doubt  whether  it  be 
not  sin  in  us,  having  the  power  in  our  hands,  to  suf- 
fer them  to  maintain  the  worship  of  the  Devil,  which 
their  powwows  often  do.  Secondly^ — if,  upon  a just 
war  the  Lord  should  deliver  them  into  our  hands, 
we  might  easily  have  men,  women  and  children 
enough  to  exchange  for  Moors,  which  will  be  more 
gainful  pillage  to  us  than  we  conceive,  for  I do  not 
see  how  we  can  thrive  until  we  get  a stock  of  slaves 
sufficient  to  do  all  of  our  business,  for  our  children’s 
children.  * * * And  I suppose  you  know  very 

well  how  we  shall  maintain  twenty  Moors  cheaper 
than  one  English  servant.  The  ships  that  shall 
bring  Moors  may  come  home  laden  with  salt,  which 
may  bear  most  of  the  charge,  if  not  all  of  it.” 

The  colonists  tried  their  hands  at  slave  breeding. 
Mr.  Moore  gives  (page  8)  an  amusing  but  unsuc- 
cessful instance  of  this  kind  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Mave- 
rick’s negress.  As  a result  their  increase  was  found 
unprofitable.  It  did  not  re-imburse  the  incidental 
loss  of  service.  Little  negroes  “when  weaned  were 
given  away  like  puppies.”  The  master  might  deny 
baptism  to  his  slaves.  They  were  advertised  in  the 
Boston  newspapers  for  sale  in  this  way:  “Just  ar- 

rived and  for  sale,  a prime  lot  of  negro  boys  and 
girls  ” 

By  the  laws  of  Massachusetts  slaves  were  not  per- 
mitted to  be  abroad  after  nine  o’clock  at  night;  they 
were  prohibited  from  improper  intercourse  or  con- 
tracting marriage  with  whites. 

They  did  not  have  quick  conscience  against  sep- 
aration of  famalies.  Here  is  an  advertisement: 

“A  likely  woman  about  nineteen  years  of  age,  and 
a child  of  about  six  months,  to  be  sold  together  or 
apart.” 

Commenting,  the  Commercial- Advertiser  says: 

Ah!  Boston,  Boston! — or  apart'' — and  the  mother 
only  nineteen  years  old!  These  advertisements  con- 
tinued to  appear  in  the  newspapers  until  after  the 
Declaration  of  Independence. 

The  same  arguments  continued  into  the  Seven- 
teenth Century.  Judge  Sewell  argued: 

The  niggers  are  brought  out  of  a Pagan  country 
into  places  where  the  Gospel  is  preacheed. 

The  Africans  have  wars  with  one  another,  and 
our  ships  bring  lawful  captives  taken  in  those  wars. 

Abraham  had  servants  bought  with  his  own 
money,  and  born  in  his  house. 

Thus  sustained,  the  slave  trade  long  continued  in 
Massachusetts.  Mr.  Moore  gives  a copy  of  instruc- 
tions of  a mercantile  firm  to  the  captain  of  one  of 
their  slave  ships,  in  1685,  directing  him  to  make  the 
best  of  his  way  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  invest  his 
cargo  in  slaves.  They  show  him  how  to  proceed  in  a 
critical  inspection  of  the  negroes  before  paying  for 
them;  and  what  he  must  do  for  the  preservation  of 
the  health  of  his  cargo,  since  on  that  the  profits  of 
the  voyage  depended.  His  compensation  among 
other  things,  is  to  be  four  slaves  out  of  every  hun- 
dred, and  four  at  the  place  of  sale. 

The  prohibition  of  the  slave  trade  was  at  length 
effected  in  Massachusetts  in  1788. 

rb;i.ation  of  southern  masters  to  slaves. 

^ Rev.  J.  C.  Morris,  D.D.,  Nashville,  writes:  Some 
six  years  ago  I was  in  Salisbury,  Md.,  and  in  talk- 
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ing-  with  old  citizens  about  war  times,  the  question 
of  the  negroes’  fidelity  to  the  families  in  which  they 
had  been  slaves  was  mentioned,  and  this  incident 
was  related  to  me: 

A gentleman  of  family  at  Salisbury  went  into 
the  Confederate  Army,  leaving  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren at  home.  One  of  the  servants,  a negro  man, 
became  the  reliance  about  the  house  for  protection 
and  general  oversight.  Like  the  great  body  of  the 
slaves  of  the  South  during  the  trying  times  of  the 
war,  he  was  devoted  and  true,  having  in  him  the 
very  soul  of  honor.  He  felt  that  his  master  had 
left  everything — “ole  Miss,”  the  children  and  “the 
place”  in  his  care.  The  soldier  fell  in  the  war,  and 
so  the  negro  felt  all  the  more  his  duties  and  in- 
creased obligations. 

The  negro’s  devo"  ion  was  quite  provoking  to 
some  of  the  people,  white  and  black,  and  many  ef- 
forts were  made  to  get  him  away  from  that  family. 
They  tried  to  get  him  to  enlist  in  the  Federal  Army 
with  promise  of  a bounty,  but  he  steadfastly  de- 
clined, giving  as  his  reason  that  he  must  stay  with 
his  master’s  people  and  take  care  of  them.  They 
pleaded  and  urged,  but  in  vain.  At  last  they  plied 
him  with  drink,  and  while  under  the  influence  of 
whiskey,  he  enlisted  in  the  Federal  Army.  As 
soon  as  he  was  sufficiently  sobered  to  realize  what 
he  had  done,  he  was  heartbroken,  and  he  knew  not 
what  to  do. 


He  was  marched  away  to  join  the  army  with  other 
recruits.  At  his  first  opportunity  he  deserted  and 
returned  home,  and  told  all  to  his  master’s  family, 
but  they  could  do  nothing  to  relieve  him.  He  was 


soon  arrested  as  a deserter  and  sent  to  prison. 
Overcome  by  shame  at  the  thought  of  having  de- 
serted the  best  friends  he  had  in  the  world,  he  cut 
his  blanket  into  strips  and  hanged  himself  in  jail. 

That  simple  negro’s  death  was  infinitely  more 
honorable  than  the  life  of  many  a proud  man,  and 
it  told  of  a noble  work  done  by  that  family  who  in- 
structed and  influenced  the  poor  slave  cast  upon 
their  hands  and  hearts  by  conditions  which  they 
could  not  control. 

In  the  fall  of  1894  I was  the  guest  of  a typical 
Southern  family  in  Athens,  Ala.  The  venerable 
matron  upon  whose  head  more  than  seventy  years 
had  left  their  frosts;  she  was  a queenly  woman 
of  culture  and  piety.  During  an  evening’s  conver- 
sation I told  the  above  incident,  and  I saw  this 
precious  woman’s  face  glow  as  I talked.  When 
I finished  she  told  me  of  what  had  happened  in  her 
own  family. 

During  the  war  they  were  living  at  Huntsville, 
Ala.  The  father  was  dead — perhaps  he  died  in  the 
war.  During  those  years  somehow  the  negroes  of 
the  family  were  sold.  This  mother  of  the  house 
was  greatly  troubled  about  their  sale,  and  though 
every  indication  pointed  to  the  certainty  of  the  early 
emancipation  of  all  the  slaves,  she  said  to  her  son 
that  she  intended  to  buy  them  back  again.  They 
urged  prospective  freedom,  and  that  if  the  parties 
who  owned  them  learned  her  purpose,  they  would 
know  it  was  merely  a matter  of  sentiment  and 
would  make  her  pay  well  for  it.  But  she  could  not 
rest  and  went  to  the  men  who  held  them.  Sure 
enough,  they  demanded  full  price,  and  that  in  gold. 
This  did  not  daunt  her,  and,  making  great  sacrifices, 
she  procured  the  gold,  and  brought  the  three  negro 
men  home. 

Soon  they  were  all  free  and  the  war  was  over. 
This  good  woman  was  living  with  her  children  in 
Huntsville;  the  three  negro  men  were  living  in  the 
country  near  by  and  doing  well.  One  morning  they 
all  came  to  the  house  where  she  was  living  with 
her  son,  and  asked  to  see  her  privately.  When  she 
came  in,  the  oldest  one,  speaking  for  the  three, 
said  to  her,  “Ole  Miss,  you’ve  been  mighty  good  to 
us;  we  love  you,  and  specially  we  can’t  forget  how 
you  bought  us  back  to  the  old  home  jes  befo’  the 
war  was  over.  Now,  we’ve  come  to  try  to  do  some- 
thing for  you.  We’re  all  doing  well— making 
more’n  a good  livin’,  and  we  want  to  take  care  of 
you  as  long  as  you  live.  We’ll  rent  you  a good 
house,  and  we’ll  furnish  you  all  the  money  you  need 
— so  much  every  month,  and  you  shall  be  perfectly 
comfortable  till  you  die.” 

They  meant  all  they  said,  and  were  able  to  do  it, 
but  she  nor  her  children  would  let  them  do  it,  but 
the  spirit  was  as  true  and  noble  as  ever  prompted 
an  honorable  white  man  to  gratitude. 

These  incidents  show  something  of  the  relations 
which  have  existed  for  long  generations  in  Southern 
homes  between  master  and  slave,  and  their  name  is 
legion,  for  they  are  many.  How  little  do  even  the 
least  prejudiced  people  of  the  North  know  of  this 
side  of  slavery!  Does  not  this  account  for  the  un- 
paralleled behavior  of  the  whole  negro  race  in  their 
Southern  homes  during  the  war  which  they  knew  to 
be  for  their  emancipation? 
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MISSISSIPPI  BOYS’  AT  SHARPSBURG. 

C.  C.  Curaming-s,  Seventeenth  Mississippi  Regi- 
ments, Barksdale  Brigade,  h'ort  Worth,  Texas: 

Comrade  F.  H.  Venn,  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  in  the 
November  Veteran,  as  a member  of  the  Nineteenth 
Mississippi,  speaks  of  Sharpsburg,  and  it  recalls  a 
part  that  my  brigade  took  in  that  most  sanguinary 
battle.  Barksdale’s  and  Kershaw’s  Brigades  were 
the  two  forces  under  McLaws  that  had  the  honor  of 
successfully  storming  Maryland  Heights  at  Harp- 
er’s Ferry  on  Sunday  morning  the  thirteenth,  four 
days  previous  to  Sharpsburg,  as  we  call  it,  from  the 
town,  and  Antietamthe  Federals  call  it,  from  the 
creek.  This  delayed  our  entrance  on  the  battle- 
field till  about  ten  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
l7th.  Our  forces  had  been  engaged  all  morning 
before  our  arrival,  and  were  resting  from  a success- 
ful repulse  of  the  enemy  some  three  hundred  yards 
in  the  rear  of  the  Dunkard  Church  when,  and  where, 
we  were  ordered  in.  My  part  of  the  command 
charged  without  halting  a moment  as  soon  as  we 
arrived  on  the  field  aftet  an  all  day’s  and  all  night’s 
march  to  get  there  from  the  Ferry.  I remember 
the  part  of  the  field  we  went  on  was  held  by  some 
Mississippi  regiment,  and  it  must  have  been  Com- 
rade Venn’s  Nineteenth  Mississippi,  for,  outside  of 
Barksdale’s  Brigade,  there  were  few  other  Mississ- 
ippi regiments  in  the  Virginia  Army.  As  we  pass- 
ed this  regiment  it  was  lying  behind  a rock  fence  and 
I remember  distinctly  of  helping  myself  to  bound 
over  that  rock  fence  by  placing  my  right  foot  se- 
curely on  the  rear  of  some  Mississippian  there  re- 
clining. We  ran  up  the  slope  at  a double-quick  and 
at  the  crest  of  the  hill,  which  we  gained  a little  in 
advance  of  the  blue  boys,  we  met  and  routed  them 
by  a single  fire.  We  got  in  the  first  work,  and  blue 
jackets  lay  thick  as  leaves  in  Vallambrosa  after 
that  discharge.  The  old  flag  fell  also,  but  was 
quickly  snatched  up  by  a plucky  boy  in  blue.  It 
fell  again  and  again  was  snatched  up  by  another. 
A third  time  the  flag  went  down  and  then  we  were 
pressing  them  so  that  it  seemed  our  flag,  till  a 
Yankee  ran  back  and  slung  it  over  his  shoul- 
der and  ran  past  the  Dunkard  Church,  trailing  its 
staff  out  in  the  open,  beyond  where  they  had  posted 
a battery.  Six  of  my  company  followed  after  the 
fleeing  flag,  seeking  to  capture  it  out  in  the  open, 
and  ran  into  the  jaws  of  this  battery  before  we  knew 
we  were  “in  it.”  Hamp  Woods  and  Lieut.  James 
rest  there  yet;  Bill  McRaven,  Jerry  Webb  and  I 
were  spared,  as  you  will  see.  The  gallant  boy, 
McRaven,  fell  in  the  peach  orchard  at  Gettysburg. 
The  last  1 heard  of  Jerry  Webb  he  was  as  good  a 
civilian  as  soldier  at  his  old  home  near  Holly 
Springs,  Miss.  “Little  Jes”  Franklin  made  the 
sixth  of  this  flag  party  and  received  a ball  in  his 
leg,  but  survived  the  war  and  died  at  Santa  Bar- 
bara, California. 

The  way  that  Bill  McRaven,  Jerry  Webb  and  I 
got  out  of  that  scrape  was  rather  extraordinary,  and 
if  there  had  not  been  so  much  danger  it  would  have 
been  quite  amusing.  As  we  emerged  past  the  Dun- 
kard Church,  which  stood  in  the  woodland,  and 
spread  ourselves  out  in  the  open,  for  the  first  time  we 
discovered  on  the  brow  of  the  hill  a battery,  vomit- 


ing grape  and  canister  at  us.  This  did  the  work 
for  those  who  fell.  When  the  third  man  fell  we 
were  still  running  blindly  toward  the  battery,  and 
for  a s econd  or  so  ve  made  sure  we  would  take  it, 
for  the  gunners  had  either  dodged  down  or  had  ske- 
daddled over  the  knoll  it  stood  on.  At  any  rate  no 
one  was  in  sight,  and  we  thought  as  we  could’nt 
catch  a flag,  we  would  take  a battery.  But  present- 
ly the  gunner  seemed  to  rise  out  of  the  earth  and 
that  little  battery  fairly  howled  blood  and  death 
and  double-breasted  thunder  at  us.  The  grape  shot, 
shrapnel,  and  what  not,  pattered  around  us  so  that 
if  it  had  been  rain  we  would  all  have  gotten  wet. 
This  caused  a blue-coated  youth,  about  fifteen  years 
old,  lying  behind  a stump  in  the  field,  to  wince  and 
move  as  if  to  dodge  the  things  slung  at  us.  Mc- 
Raven saw  he  was  alive  and  started  to  run  him 
through  with  his  bayonet,  saying  he  “would  get 
one  before  they  got  us  all.”  Just  then  the  memory 
of  a home  scene  on  “de  ole  plantation”  away  down 
South  in  Dixie  rushed  up  before  me  quick  as  light- 
ning, and  just  as  quick  I determined  to  act  on  the 
suggestion  of  “ole  Uncle  Jake”  in  a lesson  taught 
me  when  a boy. 

One  morning  on  the  farm.  Uncle  Jake  was  going 
out  to  feed  the  hogs  when  he  saw  me  with  a butter- 
fly. The  cold,  frosty  morning  had  so  berumbed  it 
that  it  could  not  fly,  and  so  I had  the  beautiful 
thing  a prisoner  in  my  fingers  and  was  in  the  act 
of  capturing  his  splendid  pair  of  golden-hued  wings, 
when  Uncle  Jake  said:  “Mars  Carl,  doan  you  know 
what  de  Good  Bofk  says,  ‘Blessed  am  be  mercyful 
for  dey  also  shall  obtain  mercy?’  Dat  butterfly  lubs 
liberty  jes  de  same  as  you  does,  chile,  or  jes  de 
same  as  old  Jake  does,  too.  Don’t  hurt  de  po  ting; 
tu’n  him  loose  and  let  him  fly  to  de  skies,  and  hab 
his  liberty.”  It  had  never  occurred  to  me  that  the 
pretty  thing,  or  the  ugly  old  darkey  either,  cared 
for  liberty.  It  was  a revelation,  so  I did  as  he  bade 
me,  and  let  it  soar  heavenward.  It  was  this  that 
came  up  before  me  when  McRaven  would  make  his 
thrust,  and  so  I said:  “Bill,  give  him  to  me  and  let 
me  handle  him;  he’s  my  meat!”  I sprang  to  the 
boy,  in  an  instant  jerked  him  to  his  feet  with  my  left 
hand,  doubly  strengthened  by  fear  of  death  from 
the  battery,  while  the  gunner  was  ramming  home 
another  charge,  and  held  him  between  me  and  the 
battery  and  retreated,  exclaiming  to  McRaven  and 
Jerry  to  get  behind  us  and  run  for  the  rock  fence  at 
the  edge  of  the  woods  in  front  of  the  Dunkard 
Church.  The  boy  exclaimed:  “Don’t  kill  me!  I be- 
long to  a Maryland  regiment;  my  father  is  in  the 
Southern  Army !”  I had  my  bayonet  drawn  on  him 
to  hold  him  in  line  between  me  and  the  battery. 
The  gunner  stood  amazed,  afraid  to  shoot  for  fear 
of  killing  the  boy  in  blue.  In  this  way  we  reached 
the  rock  fence.  I was  trying  to  do  a difficult  act  in 
holding  the  boy  between  me  and  the  battery  and  at 
the  same  time  climb  over  the  rock  fence.  He  wig- 
gled out  of  my  grasp  just  in  time  to  let  the  gunner 
give  a pull  with  his  lanyard.  A howl  of  shot  en- 
compassed me.  One  ricochetted  about  twenty 
feet  in  front  of  me  and  bounded  up  aerainst  a roll 
around  my  body,  consisting  of  the  soldier’s  bed,  an 
overcoat  and  blanket.  This  knocked  me  over  the 
fence  without  consulting  the  order  of  my  going. 
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and  my  Yankee  escaped  never  to  be  seen  again — in 
the  woods  beyond  the  church.  McRaven  had  also 
gotten  away,  which  only  left  Jerry  Webb  near  me, 
ensconced  behind  the  fence.  I felt  stunned  as  if  I 
were  shot  through,  but  it  was  only  a bruise,  no 
bones  broken,  which  I soon  discovered,  after  work- 
ing my  legs  about  the  hip  joint,  preparatory  to  ris- 
ing. I had  Jerry  to  peep  over  the  fence  to  see  what 
the  Yankees  were  doing,  and  he  reported  them 
slowly  advancing — “But,  sargiut,”  said  he,  “they 
seem  like  they’ve  about  enough  from  the  slow  way 
the  skirmishers  are  creeping  up  on  us.”  I remem- 
ber reading  a Texas  story,  when  a boy  baclj  in  Mis- 
sissippi, about  an  old  hunter  who  was  run  in  a cave 
by  some  Indians — “Prairie  Flower”  was  the  novel — 
and  how  he  had  the  “tender-foot”  to  run  out  first 
and  draw  the  fire  and  thus  give  him  time  to  escape. 
This  I tried  on  Jerry,  and  the  good  soul  got  up  and 
dusted,  dodging  behind  trees,  and  I followed  suit 
after  the  fire  had  been  pretty  well  exhausted  at  him. 
They  did  nothing  more  than  bark  the  trees  for 
Jerry  and  me,  and  I’ll  bet  I can  go  there  to-day  and 
put  my  hat)d  on  those  very  trees,  at  the  very  spot  in 
front  of  that  old  white  church,  which  the  books  say 
still  stands  there,  on  our  left  centre. 


ROSTER  OF  THE  ARKANSAS  DIV.  U.  C.  V. 

Maj.-Gen.  R.  G.  Shaver,  Center  Point,  Comman- 
der; Col.  V.  Y.  Cook,  Elmo,  Adjutant  General  and 
Chief  of  Staff;  Eieut.-Col.  J.  F.  Smith,  Nashville, 
Assistant  Adjutant  General;  Eieut.-Col.  J.  J.  Hor- 
nor,  Helena,  Inspector  General;  Maj.  T.  E.  Stanley, 
Augusta,  Assistant  Inspector  General;  Lieut. -Col. 
J.  H.  Bell,  Nashville,  Quartermaster  General;  Lieut. - 
Col.  S.  H.  Davidson,  Evening  Shade,  Commissary 
General;  Lieut. -Col.  J.  C.  Barlow,  Helena,  Chief 
of  Artillery;  Lieut.-Col.  J.  M.  Phelps,  Walnut 
Ridge,  Chief  of  Ordnance;  Col.  L.  Minor,  Newport, 
Judge  Advocate  General;  Major  P.  H.  Crenshaw, 
Pocahontas,  Assistant  Judge  Advocate  General; 
Lieut.-Col.  W.  B.  Welch,  Fayetteville,  Surgeon 
General;  Maj.  D.  C.  Ewing,  Batesville,  Assistant 
Surgeon  General;  Lieut.-Col.  Horace  Jewel,  Lit- 
tle Rock,  Chaplain  General.  Aides  de  Camp — 
Col.  A.  S.  Morgan,  Camden;  Majors  W.  P.  Camp- 
bell Little  Rock;  J.  M.  Richardson,  DeValls 
Bluff;  J.  P.  Clendenin,  Harrison;  F.  M.  Hanley, 
Melbourne;  S.  A.  Hail,  Batesville;  John  Shearer, 
McCrory;B.  C Black,  Searcy;  B.  T.  Haynes,  Hope; 
J.  B.  Trulock,  Pine  Bluff;  W.  T.  Bugg,  Fort  Smith, 
J.  M.  LeVesque,  Vandale.  Commanders — Brig.- 
Gens.  J.  P,  Eagle,  Lonoke,  First;  D.  H.  Reynolds, 
Lake  Village,  Second;  J.  E.  Cravens,  Clarksville, 
Third;  C.  A.  Bridewell,  Hope,  Fourth  Brigade. 


Randolph  Barton,  Esq.,  of  Baltimore,  who  was 
Adjutant-General  of  the  Stonewall  Brigade  serving 
in  Virginia:  I read  the  Veteran  with  very  great  in- 
terest, and  the  heroic  acts  of  the  Western  armies 
are  highly  entertaining,  but  I think  you  fail  to  give 
to  your  paper  the  interest  you  might  give  by  not 
narrating  more  frequently  Eastern  incidents.  Vet- 
erans are  always  more  entertained  by  reminiscenes 
of  events  in  which  they  participated. 


THE  TENNESSEE  ARMY  IN  1865. 


Col.  J.  L.  Power,  the  efidcient  Secretary  of  State, 
of  Mississippi,  who  is  thoroughly  overhauling  that 
office,  has  furnished  the  following  valuable  data 
touching  the  Tennessee  Army  (Confederate)  on 
April  24,  1865: 

“Col.  Kinloch  Falconer  was  Adjutant  General  of 
the  Tennessee  Army.  His  name  was  familiar  as 
household  words  in  all  this  section  in  war  times. 
He  was  filling  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  in 
1878,  and  when  Holly  Springs  was  threatened  with 
yellow  fever,  he  went  to  render  what  service  he 
could,  and  fell  a victim  to  the  epidemic.  He  left  in 
this  office  some  very  valuable  military  papers,  some 
of  which  have  already  been  given  to  the  public,  and 
will  assist  in  making  up  a correct  history  of  the 
civil  war. 

‘ ‘At  the  windup  of  the  conflict  the  effective  strength 
of  this  splendid  army  was  reduced  to  20,821.  Com- 
paring this  with  the  Federal  ‘department  of  Tennes- 
see,’ embracing  fifty-two  well  equipped  regiments, 
it  will  be  seen  how  greatly  the  Confederates  were 
outnumbered. 

The  report  is  dated  April  26,  1865: 

HARDEE’S  CORPS.  E£f.  Total  P. 

Cheatham’s  Division  1,727  2,414 

Brown’s  Div 1,527  2,102 

Hoke’s  Div 2,102  2,760 

5,356  7,279 

STEWART’S  CORPS.  Eff.  Total  P. 

1,980  2,627 

2,102  2,747 

890  1.276 


4,972  6,650 

Eff.  Total  P. 

987  1,271 

1,931  2,442 


Total  Army 

Hardee’s  Corps 

Stewart’s  Corps 

ARTILLERY. 

2,918 

13,246 

Eff. 

184 

469 

89 

3.713 
17,639 
Total  P. 
194 
590 
110 

Total 

742 

894 

Hardee’s  Corps,  Cheatham’s  Division — Palmer’s 
and  Gist's  Brigades. 

Brown’s  Division — Govan’s  and  Smith’s  Brigades. 

Hoke’s  Division — Kirkland’s,  Clingman’s,  Col- 
quitt’s and  Haygood’s  Brigades. 

Stewart’s  Corps,  Loring’s  Division— Lowrey’s 
and  Shelley’s  Brigades. 

Anderson’s  Division — Rhett’s  and  Elliott’s  Bri- 
gades. 

Walthall’s  Division— Harrison’s  and  Conner’s 
Brigades. 

Lee’s  Corps,  Hill’s  Division— Sharpe’s  and  Brant- 
ley’s Brigades. 

Stephenson’s  Division— Pettus’  and  Henderson’s 
Brigades. 

Three  corps.  Eight  divisions.  Nineteen  brigades. 

Palmer’s  Brigade — 18,  3,  32,  45,  36,  10,  15,  37, 
2,  30,  and  23rd  Tennessee  Battalions,  consolidated, 
under  Col.  A.  Searcy;  4,  15,  19,  24,  31,  33,  35,  41, 
and  35th  Tennessee,  consolidated,  under  Colonel 
Tillman;  11,  12,  13,  29,  47,  51,  52,  54,  and  50th 
Tennessee,  consolidated,  under  Colonel  Rice;  1,  6, 


Loring’s  Div  — 
Walthall’s  Div 
Anderson’s  Div 


LEE’S  CORPS. 

Stephenson’s  Div 

Hiii’sDiv 
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8,  9,  16,  27,  28,  34,  and  24th  Tennessee  Battalions, 
under  Colonel  Field. 

Gist’s  Brig'ade — 46  and  6Sth  Georgia,  and  21  and 
8th  Kentucky  Battalions,  consolidated,  under  Colo- 
nel Foster;  16  and  24th,  consolidated,  under  Maj.  B. 
B.  Smith. 

Smith’s  Brigade — 1,  57,  and  63rd,  consolidated, 
under  Colonel  Almstead;  54,  37  and  4th  Battalions. 
S.  S.,  consolidated,  under  Colonel  Caswell.  * * 

Arkansas  and  3 Conf.,  consolidated,  under  Colo- 
nel Howell;  6,  7,  10,  15,  17,  18,  24,  and  25th  Texas, 
consolidated,  under  Lieutenant  Colonel  Ryan. 

Kirkland’s  Brigade — 17,  42,  50,  and  66th  North 
Carolina. 

Clingman’s  Brigade — 8,  31,  51,  61,  40,  and  36th 
North  Carolina. 

Colquitt’s  Brigade— 6, 19,  23,  27,  and  28th  Georgia. 

Haygood’s  Brigade — 7th  South  Carolina  Battery, 
11,  21,  25,  and  27th  South  Carolina. 

Featherston’s  Brigade — 1st  Arkansas,  1,  2,  4,  9, 
25,  consolidated,  3 and  22nd  Mississippi,  and  1st 
Mississippi  Battalions. 

Lowrey’s  Brigade— 12th,  Louisiana,  14  and  15th 
Mississippi. 

Shelley’s  Brigade — 27th  Alabama  (27,  35,  49,  55, 
57),  16,  33,  45th  Alabama. 

► Elliott’s  Brigade — 2nd  South  Carolina  Artillery, 
22nd  Georgia  Battery,  Manigault’s  Battery. 

Rhett’s  Brigade — 1st  South  Carolina  Artillery, 
1st  South  Carolina  Infantry,  Lucas'  Battery. 

Harrison’s  Brigade — 1,  47,  32,  and  5th  Georgia, 
and  Bonand’s  Battery. 

Conner’s  Brigade — 2,  3,  and  7th  South  Carolina. 

Sharpe’s  Brigade — 8th  Mississippi  (5,  8,  32nd 
Miss,,  30th  Miss.  Battery),  9th  Mississippi  (7,  9, 
10,  41,  44;  and  9th  Mississippi  Batteries  S.  S.),  24th 
Alabama(24,  28,  34),  10th  South  Carolina  Battery 
(lOj  19th  S.  C.  Regiments). 

Brantley’s  Brigade — 22nd  Alabama  (22,  25,  39 
and  50th  Ala.),  37th  Alabama  (37,  42,  and  S4th 
Ala.),  24th  Mississippi  (24,  27,  29,  30,  and  34th 
Miss.),  58th  North  Carolina  (58  and  60th  N.  C. ) 

Henderson’s  Brigade — 39  th  Georgia  Regiment 
(34,  39,  and  56th  Ga. ),  42nd  Georgia  (42,  36,  56,  34, 
and  36  Ga. ),  40th  Georgia  Battalion  (40,  41,  and 
43rd  Ga.),  1 Con.  Ga.  Batt.  (ICon.  Ga.,  1 Batt.,  Ga. 
S.  S.  66,  39,  29,  25  Ga.  Regiments.) 

Artillery — Hardee’s  Corps — Paris’  and  Atkins’ 
(Manly’s  Battery)  Brigades,  Zimmerman’s  and  Wai- 
ter’s Batteries. 

Stewart’s,  Anderson’s  and  Brooks’  (Anderson’s 
Battery),  Stewart’s  Legardeur’s,  Rhett’s,  Barton’s, 
Lee’s,  Kanapaux’s,  Parker’s,  and  Wheaton’s. 

Starr’s  Battalion — Kelley’s,  Cummings’, Ellis’, Bad- 
hann’s,  Southerland’s,  Batten’s,  Darden  Detachment. 

Palmer’s  Battalion — Yates’  Flore’s,  Moseley’s, 
and  Adler’s  Batteries  (22),  (1)  detachment. 

The  following  statement  of  date  a few  days  later: 

April  26,  1865: 


HARDEE’S  CORPS. 

Eff. 

Total  P. 

Cheatham’s  Division. . . 

Brown’s  Div 

Hoke’s  Div 

1,9U 

1,530 

1,548 

2,513 

2,124 

2,043 

Total  corps,  inf 

Artillery,  Hardee’s  . . . . 
Escorts- 

5,019 

122 

100 

6,680 

133 

126 

Grand  total  corps 

5,241 

6,939 

stewakt’s  corps. 

Kff. 


Loring’s  Uiv 

Walthall’s  Div l,9;!7 

Anderson’s  Uiv Hir> 


Total  P. 
2.725 
2,777 


Total  infantry 4,7.58  0,898 

Artiilery 444  .590 


Grand  total  corps 


5,202 


7,488 


lee’s  corps. 


Efl’. 

Hill’s  Div 2,169 

^Stephenson’s  Div 994 


Infantry ;j,i03 

Artiilery 91 

Escorts 47 

Lee’s  Corps ,3,301 

*Pettus’  Brigade  omitted,  detached  at  Saulsbury  on  guard. 

Efl-. 

‘Starr’s  Bat.  Art 315 

•*Palmer’s  Bat.  Art 267 


*Unattached. 


582 


GRAND  TOTAL  ARMY  PRESENT. 


EflT. 

Infantry 12,940 

Artillery 1,239 

Escorts 147 

Cavalry 6.495 


20,821 

TOTAL  PRESENT  AND  ABSENT. 

Hardee’s  (all) 

Stewart’s  (all) 

Lee’s  (all) 


Total  P. 
2.722 
1,274 


3,996 

104 

51 


4,151 


Total  P. 
330 
302 


632 


Total  P. 
17,574 
1,459 
177 
7,950 

27,1P 


30,982 

26.071 

.16,452 


71,381 

April  10,  1865: 

Hampton’s  cavalry. 

Total  Total 

Eflf.  Pres. 

Wheeler’s  Corps 4,390  5,473 

Butler’s  Division 1,917  2,251 


Cavalry 6,307  7,724 

Horse  artillery 188  226 


Total  Hampton’s 6,495  7,950 

Correct  from  record.  Kinloch  Ealconbr,  A.  A.  Gen. 


Colonel  Power  takes  an  active  and  patriotic  in- 
terest in  these  things.  He  suggests  that  every 
Southern  State  should  take  steps,  without  further 
delay,  to  compile  its  civil  war  history,  and  adds: 
“Costly  monuments  to  the  great  leaders  are  well 
enough,  but  the  name  and  record  of  every  man  who 
enlisted  in  the  Confederate  Armies  should  be  res- 
cued from  the  oblivion  into  which  they  are  fading.” 


The  venerable  C.  R.  Hanleiter,  an  octogenarian, 
of  Atlanta,  in  thanking  his  son  for  copies  of  the 
Veteran  states:  I have  before  encountered  odd 

numbers  of  the  Veteran,  and  think  it  is  a very  ex- 
cellent publication — conservative  and  strong — wor- 
thy of  'universal  support  by  all  who  wore  the  gray 
and  their  descendants  and  friends.  I would  con- 
tribute a reminiscence  or  two  to  its  pages,  but  for 
the  loss  of  my  diary,  and  the  feebleness  of  my  mem- 
ory to  verify  names  and  dates.  Letters  of  high 
commendation  which  I received  from  Generals  H. 
R.  Jackson,  Beauregard,  Colton,  and  Taliaferro, 
place  our  command  in  the  very  fore-front  of  those 
who  patriotically  and  honestly  strove  to  do  their 
duty,  and  that  is  the  only  kind  of  distinction  I ever 
cared  for. 
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THAT  STAMPEDE  \T  FISHER'S  HILL. 

CAPT.  T.  B.  BEALL,  SALISBURY,  N.  C. 

General  Early’s  Army  was  well  fortified  at  that 
place.  I commanded  the  Fourteenth  Regiment 
of  North  Carolina  Troops,  in  General  Rhodes’ Divis- 
ion, General  W.  R.  Cox’s  Brigade,  and  was  posted 

near  the  center  of 
the  line  at  thd 
moment  General 
Sheridan’s  cavalry 
turned  our  left. 
Our  brigade  was 
marched  to  the 
left  to  intercept 
and  outflank  them, 
which  we  were 
in  the  act  of  ac- 
complishing, when 
the  line  to  our 
right  became  de- 
moralized by  an 
enfilade  fire  from 
the  enemy  and 
commenced  the 
stampede  which 
swept  the  whole 
line  from  the 

CAPT.  BEALL  AND  GRANDDAUGHTER.  WOrks  On  OUr  right 

andjeft  us  to  face 
the  enen  y alone  on  the  extreme  left.  Occupying  an 
elevated  position,  we  could  readily  take  in  situation. 

By  the  prompt  action  and  sagacity  of  our  com- 
mander, Brig.-Gen.  W.  R.  Cox,  we  did  not  break, 
but  were  marched  at  once  by  left  flank  on  the  ridge 
parallel  with  the  valley  and  our  retreating  army, 
which  was  not  being  closely  pursued  by  the  enemy. 
General  Cox  took  the  first  opportunity  to  leave  the 
ridge  and  throw  his  brigade  across  the  valley,  con- 
fronting the  enemy,  where  we  were  joined  by  one  of 
our  bravest  and  most  gallant  cavaliers  of  the  army. 
Major  General  Ramseur,  who  had  been  able  to  rally 
a thin  line  of  stragglers.  Thus  being  reinforced, 
we  made  a good  line  of  battle  to  hold  the  enemy  in 
check.  We  fought  them  until  dark,  and  then  fell 
back  up  the  pike.  The  enemy  continued  in  hot 
haste,  and  General  Ramseur  placed  his  men  in  am- 
bush, leaving  the  turnpike  open  for  the  enemy;  and 
when  a good  number  dashed  up  the  road  in  blind 
haste,  a severe  fire  was  delivered  into  their  flank, 
which  stampeded  them  at  once.  We  had  no  further 
trouble  with  them  that  night,  and  enjoyed  a quiet 
march, bringing  up  our  rear  in  good  order.  It  was  not 
long  before  we  marched  back  down  the  valley,  and 
had  the  pleasure  of  giving  General  Sheridan  and 
his  grand  army  a great  scare  at  Cedar  Creek;  and 
we  made  them  do  some  running. 

General  Early  never  received  the  credit  he  should 
have  had  for  the  work  he  did  in  his  valley  campaign 
of  1864,  where  he  contended  with  an  army  of  5,000 
against  one  of  the  best  equipped  in  the  world. 
Early  had  his  faults,  but  no  braver  or  truer  soldier 
to  his  cause  existed.  If  he  could  have  had  a fresh 
reserve  to  throw  in  after  he  routed  them  on  the 
morning  of  that  battle,  he  would  have  driven  Gen- 
eral Sheridan  out  of  the  valley. 


Captain  Beall  is  a living  sample  of  a Confederate 
soldier’s  endurance,  having  been  wounded  through 
the  right  lung  and  shoulder  broken  at  the  battle  of 
Cedar  Creek,  Va.  His  furlough  having  expired,  he 
returned  to  the  army  of  Northern  Virginia  just  in 
time  for  the  surrender  at  Appomattox,  after  which, 
he  marched  two  hundred  miles  in  one  week  to  his 
home  in  North  Carolina,  with  the  wound  in  an  un- 
healed condition.  He  served  all  four  years  of  the  war. 


A pleasant  story  is  told  of  “Uncle  Bob”  widely 
known  by  fanciers  of  great  horses.  It  was  the  oc- 
casion of  a visit  by  President  and  Mrs.  Cleveland  to 
Tennessee.  The  “first  lady”  looking  at  the  famous 
Iriquois,  said,  “Isn’t  he  proud?”  and  “Uncle  Bob,” 
raising  his  hat,  replied,  “Madam,  he  knows  who  is 
looking  at  him.”  That  “Uncle  Bob”  is  an  impor- 
tant part  of  Belle  Meade  is  apparent  to  visitors. 


Graves  of  Confederates  at  Hay  Market,  Va. 
The  olio  wing  are  of  the  known  soldiers  buried  there: 
— Haskins — Wright,  Twenty- second  South  Carolina 
Volunteers,  killed  at  second  battle  of  Manassas;  Col. 
Robt.  A.  Wilkenson,  Fifteenth  Louisiana  Volunteer; 
Lieut.  T.  H.  Waddell,  Second  Louisiana  Regulars; 
Capt.  Seabrook.  South  Carolina;  Col.  Moore,  South 
Carolina,  and  Captain  Hulsey,  Georgia.  Quite  a num- 
ber of  Eleventh  Alabama  are  buried  there  also,  but 
their  graves  are  not  marked.  A committee,  comprised 
of  Messrs.  C.  E.  Jordan,  R.  A.  Hulfish  and  R.  J. 
Baker,  send  out  a circular  letter  from  St.  Paul’s  P. 
E.  Church,  in  which  they  offer  to  sell  lots  in  the 
churchyard,  24x24  feet,  for  $20,  and  24x10  feet,  for 
$ 1 0.  They  are  enclosing  the  grounds  with  a substan- 
tial steel  fence.  Inquiries  addressed  to  any  member 
of  the  committee  or  the  rector.  Rev.  G.  S.  Somerville, 
are  promised  immediate  attention.  Contributions  by 
those  interested  in  preserving  these  graves  are  re- 
quested. 


HEROISM  IN  THIRD  MISSOURI  BATTERY. 


E.  W.  Strode,  Commander  E.  B.  Holloway  Camp, 
Independence,  Mo.,  writes  of  mixing  with  Federals: 
In  the  winter  of  ’64  our  battery  was  ordered  by 
General  Maury  from  Mobile,  by  way  of  Meridian 
and  Jackson,  Miss.,  to  or  near  Clinton,  East  Louisi- 
ana. A cavalry  company,  or,  perhaps  two,  was 
there  as  an  escort.  Our  orders  were  to  strike  the 
Mississippi  River  between  Baton  Rouge  and  Bayou 
Sara  to  help  cross  some  troops  from  the  West.  The 
cavalry  lived  in  that  section  and  most  of  them 
went  home.  The  Federals,  finding  out  our  position, 
sent  out  a brigade  of  cavalry  to  cut  us  off.  It  was 
a beautiful  starlight  night,  and  in  falling  back  to 
Kelly’s  Cross  Roads,  we  found  the  roads  jammed 
with  them.  Thos.  B.  Catron,  First  Lieutenant, 
commanding  the  company,  told  us  to  roll  up  the 
flag,  as  the  situation  was  desperate.  He  then  rode 
up  to  the  Federals  and  ordered  a passage  for  us, 
saying  he  had  orders  to  take  the  advance.  By  mis- 
take we  took  the  left  hand  road  when  we  should 
have  gone  straight  on  east.  Finding  out  our  mis- 
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take,  we  halted.  A Yankee  officer  inquired,  “Where 
are  you  going-  with  that  battery,  anyhow?” 

Catron  ordered  us  to  about,  and  as  they  made 
room  for  us  to  turn,  he  cursed  at  their  being  in  the 
way.  In  an  effort  to  save  three  of  our  guns  when 
we  got  back  to  the  right  road,  he  sent  them  on  in  a 
gallop  and  ordered  No.  1 to  unlimber  and  open  with 
grape  and  canister  right  and  left. 

Upon  firing  the  first  shot  we  raised  the  yell,  and 
although  there  were  only  six  or  eight  of  us  we 
“mixed  up  with  them” — but  couldn’t  keep  from  it. 
The  disorder  and  confusion  we  created  was  awful. 
We  had  to  punch  and  knock  their  horses  to  keep 
them  out  of  our  way.  The  clatter  of  sabres,  swear- 
ing of  men,  neighing  of  horses,  dismounted  men, 
loose  horses,  and  our  shot  and  shell,  too,  created 
a thorough  panic.  In  the  tumult  we  got  away. 

I would  like  to  know  thedamage  done  and  whatthey 
thougntabout  it.  The  gun  was  “Lady  Richardson.” 

PERSONAL  REMINISCENCES  IN  THIS  CONNECTION. 

In  connection  with  the  “Lady  Richardson”  the 
following  personal  sketches  are  given; 

Sergeant  W.  J.  Whitefield,  of  Paducah,  Ky., — 
born  in  Persons  County,  N.  C , 1838 — removed  to 

Hopkins- 
ville, Ky., 
in  1860.  In 
1861“he  en- 
listed a s a 
scout  in  the 
Confederate 
Army,  serv- 
ing  there 
and  in  the 
Quarter- 
master  De- 
partment 
until  the 
spring  of 
1862,  when 
he  was  then 
transferr  e d 
to  the  Ala- 
bama Regi- 
ment then 
at  Corinth, 
Miss.  He 
remained 
until  the 
close  of  the 
war.  Com- 
rade White- 
field  is  very 

proud  of  testimonials  to  brave  and  gallant  service  as 
a soldier.  J 

Rev.  A.  T.  Goodloe,  now  of  Station  Camp,  Tenn. , 
details  his  conduct  at  the  battle  of  Corinth,  Miss.^ 
October  3 and  4,  1862,  when  the  20  pound  Parrot 
gun,  the  “Lady  Richardson,”  was  taken:  Mr.  ^ 

Whitefield  was  the  first  man  to  reach  the  gun,  and 
on  the  next  day  when  volunteers  were  called  lor  to  ' 


soldiers  were  “good”  foragers  as  a rule, 
indeed  “a  co[d  day”  when  “Whit”  went 


< 


W.  J.  WHITEFIELD. 


WILLIAM  CREUTZMAN. 


1 1 was 
to  sleep 
hungry. 

In  July,  1804, 
Mr.  Whitefield 
requested 
through  the 
National  Trib- 
u n e informa- 
tion  of  the 
“Dare  - Devil,” 
as  the  Confed- 
eratts  called 
the  last  Yank 
to  leave  the 
“ Lady  R i c h - 
ardson”  at  the 
time  of  her 
capture,  and 
in  the  follow- 
ing October  re- 
ceived a reply 
from  William 
Creutzman,  o f 
Louistown, 
Mont. , claim- 
ing that  honor. 
He  wrote  a 
long  and  fra- 


ternal letter  to  Mr.  Whitefield,  enclosing-  his  pho- 
tograph, and  they  have  become  quite  warm  friends. 
The  “Lady  Richardson”  belonged  to  Battery  “D” 
First  Missouri  Light  Artiller}%  and  was  under  com- 
mand of  Lieutenant  Cuttler  when  captured. 

Mr.  White- 
field  in  O ct o- 
ber,  1869,  was 
married  to 
Miss  Jennie 
Brown,  of 
Montg  ornery 
County,  Tenn., 
who  died  in 
March,  18  7 7. 

She  was  a sis- 
ter of  Lieuten- 
ant Robertson 
Brown,  of  the 
Fourteenth 
Tennessee  In- 
fantry, who 
was  killed  at 
second  battle 
of  Manassas 
Mr.  Whitefield 
in  Jan.  1879, 
was  again  mar- 
ried  to  Miss 
Kate,  the 
youn  g est 

daughter  of  w.  j.  whitefield. 

Colonel  R.  O. 


engage  Fort  Williams  on  College  Hill  while  the  ' Woolfork,  of  Paducah.  Ky.,  who.  during  the  war, 
army  took  up  another  position,  he  was  the  first  to  with  every  member  of  her  father’s  family,  was  ban- 
volunteer  for  that  duty.  Soon  after  that  battle  he  ' ished  to  Canada  by  the  Federal  authorities  on  ac- 
was  made  First  Sergeant  of  his  company.  Good  ^ count  of  their  Southern  sympathies. 
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A COMRADE'S  TRIBUTE. 


W.  C.  Boze's  Sketch  of  B.  B.  Thackston. 


I loved,  in  boyhood,  manhood  and  later  years,  B. 
B.  Thackston.  He  was  a noble  man,  of  sterling’ 
qualities,  and  of  rare  mental  attributes. 

Thackston  and  I went  out  tog’ether,  early  in  1861, 
to  fig’ht  for  the  cause  which  we  deemed  rig-ht,  enlist- 
ing in  Company  B,  Seventh  Tennessee  Regiment, 
with  John  A.  Fite  Captain,  afterwards  made  Colo- 
nel, when  Lieut.  John  Allen  was  promoted  to  the 
Captaincy.  After  brief  drills  at  Camp  Trousdale, 
we  were  ordered  to  Virginia;  but  we  got  there  too 
late  to  participate  in  the  first  great  battle  fought  at 
Manassas. 

,,..We  were  hardened  by  our  sojourn  in  the  moun- 
tains of  northwestern  Virginia,  and  were  eager  to 
learn  something  about  fighting,  but  long  ere  Lee’s 
surrender  we  realized  the  horrors  of  war. 

From  northwestern  Virginia  we  returned  to 
Staunton  with  Loring,  and  proceeded  thence  down 
the  Valley  of  Virginia,  driving  the  Federals 
across  the  Potomac,  from  Bath  (under  Jackson)  to 
Hancocl,  next  to  Romney,  to  Fredericksburg,  to 
Yorktown,  and  then  with  Joseph  F.  Johnston,  on 
his  famous  retreat  to  Richmond.  Our  first  regular 
engagement  was  at  Seven  Pines,  where  we  lost  our 
gallant  and  idolized  Hatton.  We  next  met  the  ene- 
my in  the  seven  days’  fight  around  Richmond,  begin- 
ning at  Mechanicsville  and  ending  at  Malvern  Hill. 
At  Gaines’  Mill  our  beloved  Lieutenant  Colonel — 
the  princely  John  K.  Howard — fell.  It  happened  that 
Thackston  and  I were  among  thq  number  to  bear 
him  to  the  field  hospital.  After  these  heroic  strug- 
gles, Thackston  and  I were  among  the  eight  of 
Company  B not  having  received  wounds,  nor  unable 
from  exhaustion  to  answer  at  first  roll  call. 

At  Cedar  Run  I was  wounded,  and  not  many  days 
afterward,  Thackston  was  wounded  at  Fredericks- 
burg, which  closed  his  career  as  an  active  soldier. 
Both  of  us  were  declared  unfit  for  field  service,  and 
assigned  to  light  duty  at  Charlottesville.  Soon  be- 
coming impatient,  we  applied,  but  in  vain,  for  a 
transfer  to  cavalry.  Thackston  was  subsequently 
detailed  to  go  with  a Capt.  Miller  to  procure  horses 
for  Gen.  Lee’s  Army,  and  just  before  the  surrender 
I was  detailed  to  help  deliver  these  horses.  We 
anticipated  that  we  should  rejoin  our  comrades,  but 
when  within  six  miles  of  Lynchburg  the  sad  tidings 
reached  us  that  Lee  had  surrendered  his  depleted 
army. 

Miller  at  once  released  us.  Thackston  and  I re- 
ported at  Charlottesville,  for  we  wanted  to  know 
whether  we  could  be  of  further  aid  to  the  cause,  or 
be  honorably  released.  After  riding  all  night  and 
a part  of  the  next  day,  we  arrived  at  Charlottesville 
— sixty  miles  in  the  opposite  direction  from  home — 
and  awaited  orders  which  never  came.  After  a few 
days,  having  carefully  considered  the  situation 
— nearly  all  the  Southern  railroads  destroyed — we 
decided  to  go  to  Winchester,  a beautiful  village  in 
the  Virginia  Valley  connecting  with  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad,  hoping  to  get  paroles  and  free 
transportation  home;  but  we  were  denied  the  latter, 
unless  we  took  the  oath.  This  we  refused  to  do. 


contending  for  the  terms  of  Lee's  surrender. 
The  officer  of  the  post  tried  to  advise  us,  saying 
that  the  war  was  over  and  we  would  have  to  take 
the  oath  when  we  got  home.  We  replied  that  we 
“went  out  of  the  Union  with  Tennessee,  and  will 
go  back  with  her.  If  her  people  take  the  oath  we 
will,  but  we  can’t  take  it  for  free  transportation.'’ 

When  paroled,  we  filled  our  havesacks  with  cheese 
and  crackers  and  turned  our  faces  up  the  once  beau- 
Valley  of  Virginia,  but  were  then  160  miles 
further  from  home  than  when  Miller  released  us, 
but  still  determined  to  demean  ourselves  creditable 
to  Confederate  soldiers. 

On  every  side  were  evidences  of  the  d evastation  and 
ruin  which  Sheridan  had  wrought.  Splendid  barns 
had  been  burned  and  all  the  fences  demolished. 
The  Virginians  were  already  repairing  the  damages, 
makiner  crops  without  fences.  Day  after  cay,  for 
over  two  weeks,  we  tramped  on  sleeping  in  out- 
houses or  under  trees,  declining  beds  kindly  offered. 

By  a strange  coincindence,  footsore  and  weary, 
we  reached,  about  dark  one  day,  the  same  old  stone 
church  where  our  regiment  had  camped  in  1861, 
which  the  older  residents  informed  us  was  erected 
long  before  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  In 
1861  the  citizens  hauled  our  regiment  wood  to 
cook  witli  to  save  the  beautiful  oak  grove  surround- 
ing this  church.  There  was  a quaint  little  stone  office 
near  the  church  and  again  Thackston  and  I found  re- 
pose on  the  floor.  Those  trees  through  those  eventful 
years,  were  left,  although  alternately,  Federals  and 
Confederates  had  occupied  that  country.  This  spot 
alone  was  spared,  with  sacred  and  historic  inter- 
ests. Around  this  church  there  are  still  traces  of 
the  breastworks  thrown  up  by  the  American  patriots 
during  the  Revolutionary  War,  against  the  Tories. 

On  our  way  the  Virginians  were  universally 
kind,  always  giving  us  bread  on  application.  When 
we  reached  the  East  Tennessee  and  Virginia  Road 
at  Salem,  our  longing  for  home  increased.  Soldiers 
from  the  Western  army  returning  to  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina,  told  us  that  it  would  be  extremely 
hazardous  to  attempt  to  pass  through  East  Tennes- 
see, and  we  had  lived  through  too  many  horrible 
scenes  on  the  battlefield  to  invite  further  risks,  so 
we  decided  to  stop  for  the  time  and  offer  our  ser- 
vices to  some  farmer  for  board.  Jacob  Woolwine, 
who  owned  a farm  on  New  River,  in  Pulaski 
County,  Va.,  accepted  our  proposition.  Faithfully 
we  performed  the  different  tasks  assigned  us.  He 
had  just  finished  planting  corn,  and  we  stayed  until 
his  crop  was  “laid  by,”  his  wheat  cut  and  hauled 
up,  and  his  hay  safely  housed.  The  fare  was  ex- 
cellert  and  our  stay  there  was  very  pleasant.  The 
Woolwines  were  refined  people  and  it  was  especially 
fortunate  that  we  fell  in  the  society  of  such  a de- 
lightful family.  They  were  devout  Christians. 
Every  night  and  morning  we  joined  them  in  family 
prayers.  Mrs.  Woolwine  and  her  daughters  wove 
and  made  for  us  two  pairs  of  pants,  each,  from 
home-spun  flax,  also  two  pairs  of  socks — very  ac- 
ceptable gifts.  We  reached  our  homes  about  the 
middle  of  August,  1865. 

Some  incidents  from  my  comrade’s  experience  will 
illustrate  his  magnanimity  and  benevolence  of  spirit. 
A man  in  our  company  always  sought  the  sheltered 
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places  in  battle.  Our  brave  and  generous  Captain 
placed  this  timid  soldier  under  Thackston’s  charge, 
with  instructions  to  use  the  bayonet  if  necessary  to 
force  him  into  battle.  He  faltered  when  the  “min- 
ie”  balls  began  to  sing  around  him,  although  Thack- 
ston  repeatedly  pushed  him  with  the  bayonet.  At 
length  perceiving  that  neither  persuasion  nor  com- 
pulsion was  of  any  avail,  the  brave  Thackston  or- 
dered the  weaker  comrade  to  the  rear  and  turned  to 
enter  the  conflict  in  earnest.  At  another  time  an 
Irish  teamster — an  irascible,  besotted  wretch — who 
drove  a wagon  for  Captain  Miller  with  cooking 
utensils,  tents,  etc.,  one  morning  when  everything 
was  in  readiness  for  their  departure,  stolidly  refused 
to  drive  his  team,  and  no  argument  could  induce 
him  to  do  so.  Thoroughly  exasperated,  Capt.  Miller 
ordered  Thackston  to  load  his  gun  and  shoot  the  mu- 
tinous driver  if  he  continued  to  persist.  The  order 
was  given,  “One!”  “Two!”  “Three!”  but  when  tho 
word  “Fire!”  came,  Thackston’s  manly  heart  refused 
to  execute  the  command.  He  lowered  his  gun  and, 
turning  to  his  officer,  said,  “Captain,  / can't  kill 
him,  but  I’ll  put  him  in  the  wagon.”  Miller  replied: 
“Do  as  you  please,  Thackston.” 

Thackston  and  I married  the  same  year ; we  located 
within  a few  miles  of  each  other,  and  were  ever 
closely  associated.  I never  knew  a more  coura- 
geous, loyal  and  honorable  man,  one  who  was  never 
swayed  by  public  sentiment,  but  always  dared  to 
follow  the  dictates  of  his  heart. 

But  my  sorrow  ovecomes  me  when  I try  to  write 
the  last  sad  details  of  this  noble  man’s  life.  On 
Saturday  night,  November  21,  1896,  this  friend  and 
comrade  met  with  us  at  the  Masonic  Lodge,  Snow 
Creek,  Flmwood,  Tenn.  He  sat  against  a low  cur- 
tained window  and,  on  accidentally  leaning,  he  fell 
through  the  window  nearly  twenty  feet,  and  sus- 
tained injuries  from  which  he  died  in  a few  hours. 
We  were  not  only  fellow-members  of  that  Lodge, 
but  also  of  the  B.  L.  Bradley  Bivouac,  Riddleton, 
Tenn.  With  the  physicians  and  other  anxious 
friends,  I stood  at  his  bedside  until  his  true  life 
went  out  at  midnight,  and  I continued  my  watch 
through  the  remaining  hours.  On  November  22nd, 
the  Sabbath  day,  we  laid  him  to  rest  with  Masonic 
honors,  in  the  family  burying  ground.  He  leaves  a 
devoted  wife  and  family  of  interesting  children,  for 
whom  he  had  provided  a lovely  home. 

The  Confederate  cause  we  loved  so  well  is  gone, 
Thackston  is  gone,  and  I feel  that  I am  swiftly  near- 
ing the  shore  of  eternal  rest! 


W.  R.  Hanleiter,  Griffin,  Ga. : At  second  Frede- 

ericksburg  I had  the  honor  to  be  commanded  by 
Pelham',  and  while  on  the  fleld  at  our  right  near 
Hamilton’s  Crossing,  General  Stewart  and  Pelham 
both  came  very  near  where  I was,  and  directly  a 
tall,  black-haired  man  passed  us  on  a horse,  and 
went  running  the  gauntlet  between  our  lines.  I 
asked  Major  Pelham  who  he  was,  and  he  replied: 
“One  of, the  greatest  scouts  in  the  Confederacy. 
His  name  is  Burks,”  or  I understood  it  as  that.  I 
never  learned  anything  more  of  the  man.  Who 
can  tell  us  about  him? 


REWARD  FOR  FAITHFUL  SERVICE. 


Col.  A.  G.  Dickinson,  of  the  New  York  Camp  Honored. 


The  following  report  of  an  interesting  and  worthy 
event  was  left  over  from  the  December  Veveran: 


A formal  ceremony  was  had  in  the  beautiful 
address  of  Maj.  W.  S.  Keiley.  While  it  is  of  much 
compliment  to  the  Commander  of  that  Camp, 
he  certainly  deserves  it,  for  the  beautiful  burial  lot, 
ornamented  by  a magnificent  shaft  of  granite  fifty- 
one  feet  high  (exactly  like  the  Washington  monu- 
ment in  form)  upon  a broad  granite  base  nine  feet 
high,  and  a burial  fund  in  bank  for  any  emergen- 
cy, is  an  achievement  deserving  high  praise.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  the  principal  donor  to  that 
grand  structure  was  Mr.  Rouss. 

Mr  I Com7nander:  To  me,  Sir,  has  been  assigned 
the  pleasant  duty  to-night  of  presenting  to  you  this 
tastefully  bound  memorial  volume,  containing  the 
resolutions  offered  by  our  worthy  comrade.  Dr. 
Winkler,  as  a slight  evidence  of  that  esteem  and 
regard  in  which  you  are,  and  ever  will  be,  held  by 
each  and  every  comrade  in  this  Camp. 

It  is  only  a few 
years  since,  Sir, 
that  a mere  hand- 
ful of  the  rem- 
nants of  those 
who  wore  the 
gray,  filled  with 
the  memories  of 
the  past  and  ac- 
tuated by  a chari- 
ty for  the  old 
comrades  who 
needed  assistance 
i n t h e present, 
met  in  the  study 
of  our  first  and 
well  beloved 
Chaplain,  Dr. 

Page,  and  there 
planted  the  seed 
from  which  has 
sprung  this 

Camp,  the  first  organized  north  of  the  Potomac. 


FLAG  OF  NEW  YORK  CAMP. 


Some  of  those  who  were  active  with  us  there  have 
“crossed  the  river”  and  sleep  that  untroubled  sleep 
of  Death  which  will  know  no  awakening  until  the 
bugle  call  of  Eternity — for  them  we  cherish  the 
most  affectionate  remembrance. 


Others  who  then  seemed  tireless  in  their  well- 
doing have  since,  in  the  busy  mart  of  Life,  where 
the  hurrying  feet  lead  but  to  the  goal  of  Avarice 
and  gain,  forgotten  the  pathetic  calls  for  charit}’ — 
for  these  we  feel  a sad  regret — and  yet,  Sir.  the 
Camp  has  prospered  beyond  the  most  sanguine  hopes. 

They  builded  wiser  than  they  knew  when  they 
begged  you  to  become  their  first  Commander,  .and 
when,  as  the  years  rolled  by,  you  wished  that  others 
should  share  the  honors  which  you  had  done  so 
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much  to  embellish,  while  acceding  to  your  wishes, 
they  still  looked  forward  to  the  time  when  you 
again  would  take  the  helm. 

It  was  in  you,  Sir,  that  they  trusted,  as  did  the 
Children  of  Israel  in  the  strange  land,  to  be  their 
pillar  of  fire  by  night  and  cloud  by  day  to  guide 
and  direct  their  footsteps. 

Ill  the  lexicon  of  esteem  and  regard  there  are 
many  apt  words  and  fitting  phrases,  but  I,  Sir,  am 
only  a stuttering  student  of  its  flowery  pages. 

Flattery,  Sir,  is  but  insipid  praise,  and  the  em- 
barrassment of  my  position  to-night  is  accentuated 
by  my  inability  to  find  the  words  with  which  to 
express  my  thoughts. 

Would  that  some  other  had  my  place — some  one 
more,  worthy  than  I — some  one  whose  silvery  voice 
itl  fitting  words  might  weave  a chaplet  of  roseate 
hues — some  one  who  could  tell  in  tender  phrase  that 
which  I can  only  say  in  homely  talk.  It  is  not  left 
for  me  to  say.  Sir,  what  you  have  done. 

In  that  great  Pantheon  of  England’s  dead,  where 
the  ashes  of  Sovereign  and  Subject  have  together 
commingled  with  Mother  Earth,  upon  the  marble 
slab  which  marks  the  spot  where  lie  the  remains  of 
Sir  Christopher  Wren  are  these  lines: 

“Si  monumemtum  queris  circumspice.” 

If  you  seek  his  monument,  look  around  you — and. 
Sir,  nor  bronze  bust,  nor  stately  obelisk,  nor  gran- 
ite shaft,  nor  marble  group  that  adorns  that  mag- 
nificent “God’s  Acre”  of  London,  Westminister 
Abbey,  tells  a more  fitting  story — and.  Sir,  borro  v- 
ing  the  thought  so  beautifully  expressed  upon  that 
consecrated  tablet,  I can  say  to  comrades,  in  speak- 
ing of  vou,  “Si  monumentum  queris  circumspice.” 

Look  around  you  and  see  here  men  who  have 
sacrificed  all  and  braved  everything — men  who  have 
followed  the  stubborn  Longstreet  and  galloped 
with  Ashby — men  who  have  marched  through  the 
valley  with  Jackson  and  climbed  the  Round  Top 
with  Pickett — men  who  rode  with  Morgan  and 
charged  with  Stuart;  yea.  Sir,  men  who,  with 
steady  step  and  without  a murmur,  were  willing  to 
march  into  the  very  jaws  of  death  when  Lee  gave 
the  order? 

Theirs  not  to  reason  why, 

Theirs  not  to  make  reply, 

Theirs  but  to  do  and  die. 

These  men  you  see,  coming  forward  with  that 
sweet  tenderness  and  abiding  confidence  that  marks 
the  blushing  maiden  in  her  first  ecstacy  of  requited 
love,  bringing  this  little  testimonial  not  to  be 
judged  by  its  intrinsic  worth,  but  by  the  warmth  of 
heart  that  prompts  its  gift. 

And  now.  Sir,  fit  and  crowning  capstone  to  your 
unselfish  and  untiring  work  in  our  behalf  is  this 
granite  obelisk  whose  apex  pointing  to  heaven  in 
yonder  graveyard  is  there  to  stand  through  coming 
ages,  to  perpetuate  forever  the  memory  of  our  dead. 

Fit  and  crowning  capstone  to  your  present  work, 
for.  Sir,  we  pray  that  the  Giver  of  all  good  may  de- 
cree that  you  shall  long  remain  with  us,  and  that 
the  years  to  come  shall  fall  as  lightly  upon  your 
honored  head  as  the  gentle  snowflakes  upon  the 
sturdy  oak. 


BADGE  OF  N.  Y.  CAMP. 


TURNING  TO  MR.  C.  B.  ROUSS. 

It  seems  to  me  but  fitting,  if 
I be  pardoned  the  digression, 
to  speak  one  word  of  praise  of 
him  who  has  always  responded 
to  your  call,  and  who  now  is 
groping  darkly  in  this  world 
of  light  and  life,  crying  by  the 
roadside:  “Jesus,  Son  of  David, 
have  mercy  on  me,  and  grant 
that  I may  see.” 

If  the  prayers  of  the  widow 
and  the  orphan  can  reach  the 
heavenly  throne,  there  should 
be  relief  for  our  afflicted  com- 
rade, whose  heart  strings,  like 
some  iEolian  harp,  respond  in  golden  notes  to  the 
plaintive  winds  of  sorrow  that  sweep  across  the 
chords.  I need  hardly  mention  the  name  of  Charles 
Broadway  Rouss. 

This  obelisk  then.  Sir,  reared  upon  ground  which 
was  once  looked  upon  by  us  as  the  enemy’s  land, 
and  amid  a people  who  once  buckelcd  belt  and  drew 
sabre  in  mortal  combat  against  us,  stands  to- day, 
and  will  stand  amid  the  ruin  and  decay  of  Time,  a 
beacon  light  to  the  world  of  that  patriotism  which 
Americans  alone  can  feel. 

When  the  martyred  President  was  shown  the  field 
over  which  the  gallant  boys  followed  Pickett  in 
the  charge  at  Gettysburg,  as  the  tt  ars  of  mingled 
grief  and  joy  coursed  down  his  rugged  cheeks,  he 
exclaimed,  “Thank  God,  these  men  were  my  broth- 
ers,” and.  Sir,  that  is  the  sentiment  that  makes  us 
Americans. 

Now,  Sir,  as  I said,  this  obelisk  raised  as  it  has 
been  chiefly  through  your  untiring  exertions  has 
been  ineeed  a fitting  crown  to  your  work,  and  when 
there  sh^ll  be  cut  into  the  granite  block  some  suita- 
ble inscription  showing  that  this  shaft  is  consecra- 
ted to  the  Confederate  dead — soldiers  who  com- 
manded the  admiration  of  their  foes  in  the  hour  of 
victory  and  won  their  esteem  in  that  of  defeat,  it 
should  also  appear  that  this  granite  obelisk  was 
raised  by  the  Confederate  Veteran  Camp  of  New 
York  through  the  untiring  devotion  and  unselfish 
charity  of  Andrew  G.  Dickinson,  its  first  Com- 
mandex*. 

“Si  monumentum  ~queris  circumspice.”  Look 
around  you,  and  each  mound  consecrated  to  the 
memory  of  the  gallant  boy  in  gray,  whose  dust  is 
commingled  with  Mother  Earth  in  that  hallowed 
plot,  will  be  a silent  witness  to  the  memory  of  our 
first  Commander. 

My  duty  is  done — accept  then.  Sir,  this  little  to- 
ken in  the  same  spirit  that  prompts  those  boys  of 
’61  in  giving  it,  and  let  me  assure  you.  Sir,  that  not 
only  to  them,  but  to  their  children,  it  will  be  a 
sweet  heritage  to  keep  in  mind  the  memory  of  the 
Confederate  Veteran  Camp  of  New  York  and  its 
first  Commander. 


Eugene  M.  Bee,  Brookhaven,  Miss.,  wishes  to 
procure  information  of  John  R.  Miot,  who  carried 
the  flag  of  the  grand  old  “Palmetto  Regiment” 
of  Charleston  in  the  Mexican  war,  and  who  was  a 
member  of  the  Crescent  Rifles  in  Dreux’s  Battalion. 
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meat  that  can  possibly  be  erected  to  the  heroism 
and  devotion,  both  of  the  living-  and  the  dead,  would 
be  the  preservation  of  the  field  of  battle  as  a Na- 
tional Park  under  the  authority  and  auspices  of 
the  General  Government. 

, The  g-eographical  location  of  the  field  is  much  in 
its  favor.  It  is  but  twenty-seven  miles  south  of 
Nashville,  the  capital  of  the  State,  and  is  easily  ac- 
cessible from  every  part  of  our  country.  A great 
thoroughfare,  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga,  and  St. 
Louis  Railway  runs  midway  through  the  field. 
There  are  three  turnpike  roads  which  furnish  easy 
and  convenient  access  to  every  part  of  it.  Stone’s 
River  encircles  it  on  two  sides,  and  its  topographi- 
cal features  are  of  such  character  that  it  will  readily 
admit  of  improvement  and  adornment  at  moderate 
expense.  Such  a park  would  possess  a permanent 
historical  value  in  the  preservation  of  landmarks 


IN  stone's  river  cemetery. 

favor  of  all  our  people;  they  cherish  a becoming 
local  pride  in  the  familiar  ground,  which  has  be- 
come forever  famous  as  the  scene  of  a great  conflict. 

The  following  is  the  language  of  the  patriotic 
appeal:  In  the  spirit  of  the  broadest  patriotism,  we 
have  proposed  a work  worthy  of  a generous  and 
great  people.  We  are  survivors  of  both  armies. 
Having  long  since  dismissed  from  our  hearts  all  the 
antagonisms  of  the  past  and  honoring  the  brave 
men  of  both  sides,  looking  back  sadly,  yet  proudly, 
upon  our  heroic  dead,  whose  blood  made  sacred  the 
field  of  Stone’s  River,  we  trust  that  our  labors  will 
receive  the  approval  of  our  countrymen,  and  that 
this  field  will  be  set  apart  under  national  authority 
as  a perpetual  witnesss  of  valor,  devotion  and  chival- 
rous feats  of  arms  never  surpassed  in  American 
history.  The  Battle  of  Stone’s  River  was  one  of 
the  greatest  conflicts  of  arms  that  ever  took  place 
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STONE'S  RIVER  BATTLEFIELD  AND  ^ NA- 
TIONAL PARK  ASSOCIATION. 

The  oG&cers  and  directors  of  the  above  named 
Association  in  an  address  state  that  the  enterprise 
has  been  set  on  foot  by  a number  of  the  old  soldiers 
of  Rutherford  County,  in  which  the  field  of  battle 
is  situated.  They  are  about  equally  divided  in 
number,  as  between  the  Union  and  Confederate  ar- 
mies. These  veterans  think  that  the  best  monu- 


and  the  placing  of  enduring  tablets  for  battles  and 
locations  of  troops,  batteries,  etc.,  during  that  great 
battle. 

The  Association  has  obtained  options  on  the  land 
embraced  in  the  battlefield.  In  most  cases  the 
prices  asked  have  been  reasonable,  and  a very  lib- 
eral disposition  has  been  shown  bv  owners  fnvora- 
ble  to  the  formation  of  the  park.  The  area  is  2.400 
acres,  embracing,  practically,  all  the  land  which 
was  the  theatre  of  important  military  operations. 
The  proposed  park  has  the  hearty  sympathy  and 
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on  the  Western  Continent,  in  which  were  engaged 
more  than  sixty  thousand  American  soldiers — the 
flower  of  American  manhood  and  chivalry.  From 
the  headwaters  of  the  Mississippi,  and  from  its 
mouth  on  to  the  Gulf,  and  from  all  the  States  which 
lay  between,  came  the  men  who,  on  the  thirty-first 
day  of  December,  1862,  and  the  first  and  second  of 
January  succeeding,  stood  in  opposing  lines,  and 
gave  fresh  proof  of  the  steadiness  and  devotion  of 
Southern  and  Northern  troops  on  the  field  of  deadly 
conflict.  And  that  which  will  ever  add  a pathetic 
and  realistic  interest  to  this  field,  and  to  the  pro- 
posed park,  is  that  at  its  center  is  the  beautiful 
National  Cemetery,  in  which  repose  the  heroic  dead 
of  the  Union  Army.  They  are  the  silent  witnesses 
of  the  valor  and  devotion  of  a people  great  of  heart 
and  in  arms.  Within  the  sound  of  a bugle  in  the 
beautiful  Evergreen  Cemetery  rest  the  soldiers  of 
the  South,  unsurpassed  in  valor  in  the  world’s  his- 
tory and  partners  with  their  sleeping  Union  com- 
rades in  the  glories  of  this  field.  Fitly  to  perpetu- 
ate these  glories  is  the  purpose  of  our  Association, 
and,  therefore,  we  appeal  to  the  survivors  of  that 
battle  and  other  soldiers,  and  to  the  patriotic  citi- 
zens of  our  common  country,  to  aid  us  in  carrying 
to  completion  the  sacred  enterprise  which  we  have 
undertaken. 

DIRECTORS. 

The  officers  follow;  the  three  first  named  are 
President  and  Vice  Presidents:  Charles  A.  Sheafe, 
Captain  Fifty-ninth  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry;  Wm. 
S.  McLemore,  Colonel  Fourth  Tennessee  Cavalry, 
C.  S.  A. ; Carter  B.  Harrison,  Captain  Fifty-first 
Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry;  David  D.  Maney,  First 
Tennessee  Infantr}^,  C.  S.  A. ; Charles  O.  Thomas, 
Captain  Ninth  Michigan  Infantry;  James  O.  Oslin, 
Second  Tennessee  Infantry,  C.  S.  A. ; Flemmon 
Hall,  Ninety-ninth  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry;  As- 
bury  M.  Overall,  Eighteenth  Tennessee  Infantry,  C. 
S.  A. ; Hon.  Horace  E.  Palmer,  son  of  Gen.  Joseph 
B.  Palmer,  deceased,  of  Tennessee,  C.  S.  A.;  Jesse 
W.  Sparks,  Jr.,  son  of  Jesse  W.  Sparks,  deceased, 
who  was  Adjutant  Eighth  Texas  Cavalry,  Secretary. 


THE  HAZEN  MONUMENT. 

Jesse  W.  Sparks,  Secretary  of  the  Association, 
writes  a sketch  from  which  the  following  is  taken: 
About  two  and  a half  miles  west  uf  Murfreesboro 
between  the  Nashville  railroad  and  turnpike  stands 
what  is  known  as  “HAZEN’S  MONUMENT.” 

It  is  constructed  of  native  limestone,  smoothly 
dressed,  is  ten  feet  high,  and  nine  teet  square.  It 
has  been  enclosed  recently  in  an  area  at  Government 
expense,  with  a stone  wall  four  feet  high  and  nine- 
ty by  thirty-six  feet.  Inside  this  wall  are  fifty- five 
tombs  or  headstones,  marking  the  graves  of  four- 
teen soldiers  Forty- first  Ohio  Infantry,  twenty  of 
the  noth  Illinois,  nine  Ninth  Indiana,  nine  Sixth 
Kentucky  Infantry,  with  one  First  Ohio  Artillery, 
and  two  unknown. 

It  was  erected  while  the  Federal  Army  occupied 
Murfreesboro  in  1863.  It  was  built  by  artisans  who 
belonged  to  the  command  of  rock  quarried  on  the 
battlefield,  and  is  the  first  instance  on  record. 


This  is  said  to  have  been  the  initial  movement 
whereby  the  United  States  Government  seemed^to 
conceive  the  idea  of  gathering  up  her  dead  soldiers 
and  interring  them  together,  and  in  the  establish- 
ment of  National  Cemeteries,  such  step  never  before 
having  been  taken.  Revolutionary  soldiers  were  not 


ERECTED  WHERE  THEY  FELL. 


On  the  South  side  this  inscription  is  to  be  seen: 
“Hazen’s  Brigade,  to  the  Memory  of  Its  Soldier’s 
Who  Fell  at  Stone  River,  December  31,  1862.” 
“Their  faces  toward  heaven,  their  feet  to  the  foe.” 
There  was  inscribed  afterward  “Chickamauga,  Chat- 
tanooga.” East  side:  “The  Veterans  of  Shiloh 
have  left  a deathless  heritage  of  Fame  on  the  field 
of  Stone  River.”  North  side:  “Erected  1863,  upon 
the  ground  where  they  fell,  by  their  comrades.” 
It  names  many  there  buried  with  rank  and  com- 
mand. West  side:  “The  blood  of  one  third  its  sol- 
diers twice  spilled  in  Tennessee,  crimsons  the  bat- 
tleflag  of  the  Brigade.” 

The  monument  is  massive  and  very  handsome. 


A.  M.  Nathans,  of  First  Florida  Regiment,  now 
of  163  East  93rd  Street,  New  York  City,  inquires 
for  Col.  Larry  W.  O’Bannon,  who  v^^as  Chief  Quar- 
termastf  r on  General  Bragg’s  Staff  until  after  the 
Kentucky  campaign.  The  record  assigns  him  as 
Major  of  First  Battalion  Confederate  Infantry. 
When  last  heard  of  he  was  living  in  Nashville,  Tenn. 
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FORT  DONELSON  TO  CAMP  MORTON. 

The  picture  of  Camp  Morton  is  not  a good  frontis- 
piece; a more  cheerful  reminiscence  would  be  bet- 
ter. Ah,  the  pathetic  memories  of  the  survivors! 
The  dim  scenes  will  revive  to  them  much  of  suffer- 
ing and  privation.  The  writer  recalls  along  with 
it  Fort  Donelson  and  the  bitter  days  of  freezing  and 
of  starvation  from  the  1.3th  of  February  until  the 
16th,  Sunday,  and  of  the  bitter  wait  in  mud  and  ice 
while  each  prisoner  was  being  examined  to  see  that 
there  was  nothing  “contraband”  upon  him  before 
he  was  sent  off  to  prison;  then  the  2,200  men  on 
one  boat,  with  but  a single  stove  to  warm  by,  and 
the  day  on  the  way  from  Cairo  to  St.  Louis,  when  a 
genial  sun  for  a few  minutes  caused  so  many  of  us 
to  go  to  the  sunny  side  of  the  boat.  The  captain 
was  alarmed  lest  the  boiler  burst  on  the  creened 
vessel,  and  pleaded  that  we  get  away  from  that 
side.  The  only  dread  of  the  boat  going  down  was 
the  cold  water,  in  which  blocks  of  ice  as  large  as 
Louses  were  floating. 

There  is  recalled,  too,  the  journey  from  St.  Louis 
to  Indianapolis  by  rail,  and  the  goodness  of  Quaker 
women,  who,  having  been  notified  of  our  starving 
condition,  were  ready  as  the  train  would  slow  up 
at  their  towns  to  run  through  the  snow  with  frit- 
ters and  back  again  for  more — as  good  Samaritans 
as  ever  lived! 

Ah,  too,  the  sad  contrast  is  recalled  when,  on 
reaching  Indianapolis,  thousands  of  city  people 
lined  the  streets  through  which  we  marched  to 
Camp  Morton,  some  two  miles,  who,  instead  of  hav- 
ing hot  fritters  for  us,  stood  stiffly  in  their  seal  skins, 
and  many  ridiculed  us  in  our  horrid  plight. 

Night  came  on  in  Camp  Morton,  as  we  stood  in 
mud  freezing  about  our  feet,  waiting  to  be  assigned 
to  quarters,  which  were  in  the  horse  stalls  of  the 
old  fair  grounds.  The  writer  was  fortunate  enough 
to  get  under  a stove  located  in  the  central  passage- 
way of  Division  9,  and  slept  snugly  there. 

Weeks  followed  our  confinement  before  we  were 
reasonably  fed.  The  entire  day’s  ration  would  be 
eaten  immediately  after  the  issue. 

It  was  not  intended  to  give  in  this  connection 
these  personal  reminiscences,  but  the  article  de- 
signed must  be  deferred. 


TO  NATIVE  TENNESSEANS. 


Mrs.  Birdie  Cleaves  Patterson,  of  312  N.  Vine  St., 
Nashville,  has  conceived  a beautiful  idea  in  connec- 
tion with  non-resident  Tennesseans  and  the  Cen- 
tennial Exposition.  Those  who  are  proud  of  their 
nativity  and  would  like  to  have  an  identity  with 
the  Volunteer  State  in  its  worthy  record  of  achieve- 
ments are  requested  to  write  to  Mrs.  Patterson  for 
the  plan.  The  Veteran  commends  it  cordially, 
and  will  have  more  to  say  of  it  hereafter. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOSIAH  ARRASMITH. 

Formal  Resolutions  Passed  by  Pat  Cleburne  Camp,  252. 

Reference  was  made  in  the  December  Veteran 
to  Commander  Arrasmith,  to  whose  memory  the 
following  resolutions  of  respect  were  recorded : 
Whereas,  Our  Merciful  Heavenly  Father  has  this 
day  removed  from  our  midst  to  “a  house  not  made 
with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens,”  our  highly 
esteemed  friend  and  comrade,  Josiah  Arrasmith, 
who  has  been  Commander  of  our  Camp  from  its 
organization,  and  who  had  spent  the  best  years  of 
his  strong  young  manhood  battling  for  the  cause 
we  all  held  dear,  and  in  his  last  days  was  always 
ready  to  extend  a helping  hand  to  unfortunate  com- 
rades who  needed  his  assistance; 


Resolved^  That,  recognizing  the  justice  and  love 
of  our  Divine  Master,  we  dutifully  bow  to  the  wis- 
dom of  the  work  of  His  hand; 

That  the  sad  event  has  brought  grief  not  only 
upon  the  family,  but  upon  the  comrades  of  the 
Camp  he  had  so  long  presided  over  as  Commander; 

That  as  a Camp  we  mourn  his  death,  and  fully 
realize  that  we  have  lost  one  of  our  most  useful 
members,  the  community  an  honorable  and  upright 
citizen,  and  that  we  sincerely  tender  our  heartfelt 
sympathy  to  the  family  of  our  deceased  comrade  in 
their  great  affliction,  and  commend  them  for  com- 
fort to  that  Power  which,  alone,  can  give  comfort 
to  the  afflicted; 

That  a copy  of  these  resolutions  be  spread  on  our 
record  book  and  a copy  be  sent  to  the  family  of  our 
departed  comrade. 

A.  W.  Bascom,  J.  M.  Brother,  Wm.  P.  Conner.  Wm. 
Barker,  W.  R.  Peters,  Sr.,  J.  T.  Young,  John  Webb. 

Bethel,  Kj.,  December  S,  1896. 
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DAUGHTERS  OF  THE  CONFEDERACY. 


Extracts  from  Concluding;  Report  Read  at  the  Nashville 

Convention  of  United  Daughters  of  Confederacy. 

Mrs.  A.  M.  Raines,  acting-  President  U.  D,  C., 
reported  that  on  May  12,  1896,  she  received  a tele- 
gram from  Mrs.  John  C.  Brown  expressing  regret 
that  she  “must  resign  the  Presidency  of  the  U.  D. 
C.,”  and  that,  without  favorable  reply  to  request 
that  Mrs.  Brown  reconsider  the  matter,  she  as- 
sumed the  duties  of  President.  Mrs.  Raines  stated 
also  that  she  practically  assumed  the  duties  of  Cor- 
responding Secretary  as  well,  that  officer  having  been 
in  Europe  much  of  the  time.  There  were  at  that 
time  sixty  Chapters,  and  the  increase  was  to  eighty- 
nine.  She  had  written  618  letters  and  152  postal 
cards,  which  figures  give  some  idea  of  her  work. 
For  “efficient  aid,”  she  gave  Recording  Secretary, 
Mrs.  J.  Jefferson  Thomas,  high  praise. 

Mrs.  Raines  called  attention  to  the  funds  in 
the  hands  of  the  Treasurer,  stating  that  some  dis- 
position should  be  made  of  this  surplus;  that  “we 
are  not  organized  for  commercial  purposes  or  for 
the  accumulation  of  money.  We  should  decide  on 
some  amount  as  a reserve  fund  and  let  the  remainder 
be  judiciously  distributed.” 

GRAND  DIVISION  IN  VIRGINIA. 

“Last  July  a society  called  the  ‘Grand  Division 
of  Virginia’  decided  by  vote,  at  a meeting  held  in 
Richmond,  to  seek  admission  to  this  order.  Their 
President,  Mrs.  Jas.  M.  Garnett,  wrote  me  stating 
the  terms  and  conditions  under  which  they  would 
join.  As  these  were  considered  in  direct  opposi- 
tion to  our  Constitution,  I replied  that  their  wishes 
would  be  placed  before  this  Convention.  I have  re- 
ceived letters  from  different  members  of  our  organ- 
ization urging  me  to  set  aside  our  Constitution  so 
as  to  admit  them.  But  my  interpretation  of  the 
duties  of  a President  is  to  protect  this  Constitution 
under  all  circumstances.  When  changes  are  to  be 
made  it  must  be  by  the  voice  of  this  body  alone, 
and  no  one,  whether  President  or  otherwise,  has 
the  power  to  take  from  or  add  to  it. 

“The  conditions  named  by  Mrs  Garnett,  as 
stated  before,  were  such  as  I could  not  accept,  and 
when  this  subject  is  discussed,  I sincerely  trust  jou 
may  be  guided  in  your  decision  by  your  loyalty  to 
your  Constitution,  and  that  nothing  will  be  done  to 
conflict  with  the  laws  therein  stated. 

“I  would  suggest  for  your  careful  consideration 
the  importance  of  rotation  of  officers  and  also  of 
not  allowing  one  person  to  hold  more  than  one 
office  at  a time,  feeling  assured  that  by  firmly  ad- 
hering to  this  rule  you  will  greatly  increase  the  in- 
terest. 

“And  now,  before  closing,  let  me  ask  you  all  not 
to  have  the  impression  that  these  conventions  are 
held  solely  for  social  enjoyment  and  a passage  of 
words.  Let  none  think  these  four  walls  are  the 
only  field  for  work  and  go  home  to  remain  inert 
until  the  time  rolls  around  for  our  next  meeting. 
* * * . No,  my  friends,  let  us  look  upon  these 

gatherings  as  a place  to  come  to  be  refreshed,  as  it 
were,  and  to  get  renewed  courage  to  go  home  filled 


with  the  determination  to  let  the  year  before  us 
find  at  its  close  not  one  neglected  soldier’s  grave  in 
our  vicinity. 

“Let  me  thank  you  for  your  patience,  and  ask 
that,  in  all  the  discussions  that  may  arise,  you  will 
ever  keep  the  holiness  of  our  work  before  you,  re- 
membering we  are  not  a body  of  discontented  suf- 
fragists thirsting  for  oratorical  honors,  but  a sister- 
hood of  earnest,  womanly  women,  striving  to  ful- 
fill the  teaching  of  God’s  word  in  honoring  our 
fathers.”  ^ 


REPORT  OF  THE  RECORDING  SECRETARY. 

Mrs.  J.  Jefferson  Thomas,  Recording  Secretary,, 
reported  the  annual  convention  of  the  U.  D.  C., 
held  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Nov.8,  ’95,  naming  the  officers 
there  elected:  Mrs.  John  C.  Brown,  of  Nashville, 

President;  Mrs.  L.  H.  Raines,  of  Savannah,  Vice 
President;  Mrs.  J.  Jefferson  Thomas,  of  Atlanta, 
Recording  Secretary ; Mrs.  I.  M.  Clark,  of  Nashville, 
Corresponding  Secretary;  Mrs.  Lottie  Preston  Clark, 
of  Lynchburg,  Va.,  Treasurer. 

Mrs.  Brown  resigned  in  consequence  of  ill  health, 
in  the  early  spring,  and  Mrs.  L.  H.  Raines  has  acted 
as  President  of  the  U.  D.  C.  She  gave  special  credit 
to  Mrs.  Raines  and  Mrs.  Lottie  Preston  Clark,  with 
whom  it  had  been  ‘ ‘a  great  pleasure  to  be  associated ;” 
to  Mrs.  John  P.  Hickman,  of  Nashville,  Mrs.  Helen 
C.  Plane,  Mrs.  J.  K.  Ottley,  of  Atlanta,  Mrs.  A.  T. 
Smythe,  of  Charleston,  and  others  who  had  “les- 
sened the  duties  of  your  Recording  Secretary.” 

After  mentioning  the  increased  strength  since 
last  year,  she  stated  there  were  applications  for  other 
Chapters.  The  organization  extends  over  fourteen 
States,  from  Maryland  to  California,  including  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  the  Indian  Territory. 

Last  year  there  were  no  State  Divisions;  during 
the  present  year  Divisions  have  been  formed  in 
Virginia,  Tennessee,  Georgia,  Texas,  South  Caro- 
lina and  Florida,  and  Alabama,  Mississippi  and 
Arkansas  have  the  requisite  number  of  Chapters 
and  will  soon  form  Divisions. 

A large  number  of  certificates  of  membership 
have  been  issued  during  the  year.  They  are  elec- 
trotyped  and  are  a beautiful  and  valuable  posses- 
sion. Handsome  badges  perpetuate  the  memories 
of  ’61-’65. 

The  States  came  into  the  union  of  the  Daughters 
of  the  Confederacy  in  the  following  order:  Tennes- 
see, Georgia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Texas,  Virginia,  Maryland,  Kentucky,  Florida  and 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Those  States  were  rep- 
resented last  year  by  one  or  more  Chapters.  Georgia, 
Tennessee  and  Texas  have  cause  to  be  proud  of 
their  rapid  increase  during  the  present  year.  The. 
Executive  Officers,  State  Presidents  and  members 
have  worked  with  enthusiasm. 

In  February,  1896,  the  first,  or  charter.  Chapter 
was  formed  in  Meridian,  Miss.  They  now  have 
one  more  than  the  requisite  number  to  form  a State 
Division,  the  Chapters  being  located  at  Meridian, 
Columbus,  Vicksburg,  and  Greenville.  The  Char- 
ter Chapter  in  Arkansas  was  formed  at  Hope,  in 
March,  and  with  other  Chapters  at  Little  Rock, 
Hot  Springs  and  Van  Buren,  Arkansas  has  a right 
to  a State  Division. 
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The  Stonewall  Jackson  Chapter  was  formed  at 
McAlester,  I.  T. , in  March,  1896. 

The  Winnie  Davis  Chapter,  of  Berwick,  La.,  was 
granted  a Chapter  in  May,  and  another  Chapter  has 
been  formed  in  New  Orleans,  with  a large  member- 
ship. 

The  Albert  Sidney  Johnston  Chapter,  at  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  was  chartered  in  August,  with 
Mrs.  Wm.  Pritchard,  the  daughter  of  Gen.  A.  S. 
Johnston,  as  President. 

Three  Chapters  are  named  for  Winnie  Davis — at 
Galveston,  Texas,  Meridian,  Miss.,  and  Berwick, 
Louisiana. 

If  the  increase  in  membership  is  in  proportion  to 
the  growth  of  the  present  year,  the  prospect  is  en-. 
couraging  for  as  many  Chapters  of  the  United 
Daughters  as  there  are  Camps  in  the  Confederate 
Veteran  Association. 


TENNESSEE  DIVISION. 

Report  of  Mrs.  M.  C.  Goodlett,  President  Ten- 
nessee Division: 

In  making  out  my  report  of  the  work  done  by  the 
Tennessee  Division,  I am  like  my  friend  Judge 
Quarles  who,  when  pointing  out  a Federal  cemetery 
to  some  Grand  Army  men,  said:  “Gentlemen,  I re- 
gret there  is  not  more  of  it  to  show  you.” 

While  our  work  does  not  compare  favorably  with 
some  other  States  in  numbers  of  Chapters  organized 
during  the  year,  in  other  respects  it  is  fully  equal, 
if  not  greater.  Tennessee  Daughters  raised  more 

money  than for  the  South’s  Memorial 

Institute,  and  besides,  quite  a large  amount  was 
raised  and  donated  to  ot;her  memorial  work  and  in 
assisting  disabled  Confederate  soldiers,  etc.  The 
Tennesseans  are  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of 
raising  $100,000  requisite  to  secure  the  same  amount 
offered  by  Mr.  Rouss,  knowing  that  the  building  of 
that  Institute  would  secure  to  the  South  the  im- 
mortal fame  of  our  heroes;  it  would  be  a proclama- 
tion to  the  world  that  the  South  never  was,  and 
never  can  be  conquered. 

During  the  present  year  we  have  organized  some 
very  flourishing  Chapters  that  have  done  splendid 
work.  We  have  ten  Chapters  at  present,  and  a 
number  of  others  would  have  been  organized  over 
the  State,  but,  this  being  Centennial  year,  many  of 
our  best  workers  have  had  their  hands  full  getting 
up  displays  for  the  different  counties  in  the  State. 

Nashville  Chapter,  No.  1,  has  a membership  of 
120.  This  Chapter  was  chartered  Sept.  20,  ’94,  but 
has  been  organized  since  ’90,  at  which  time  it  was 
chartered  by  the  State  as  an  Auxiliary  to  the  Con- 
federate Soldiers’  Home,  and  has  worked  under  the 
name  of  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  since  May 
10,  ’92.  This  Chapter  raised  $838.75  for  the  Me- 
morial Institute,  and  has  also  expended  a large 
amount  on  Confederate  work  at  home. 

Jackson  Chapter  has  sixty-five  members,  and  has 
donated  $127.00  to  memorial  purposes  during  year. 

Gallatin  Chapter  was  chartered  Oct.  29,  ’95,  and 
has  a membership  of  thirty-eight. 

Franklin  Chapter,  chartered  Oct.  30,  ’95,  has 
twenty  members.  Has  donated  $87.40  to  the  Me- 
morial Institute. 

South  Pittsburg  Chapter,  chartered  Oct.  31,  ’95, 


has  twenty  two  members.  Donated  $95.00  to  me- 
morial work. 

/Collicoffer-Fulton  Chapter,  of  P^'ayetteville,  char- 
tered Nov.  2,  ’95,  has  thirty- four  members,  and  has 
expended  $142.00  for  memorial  purposes. 

Maury  Chapter,  of  Columbia  chartered  June,  ’96, 
has  forty- five  members.  Donated  $200.00  to  the 
Memorial  Institute. 

Chattanooga  Chapter,  chartered  Sept.,  ’96,  has 
membership  of  sixty. 

Holston  Chapter,  Knoxville,  was  chartered  in 
September,  ’96. 

Murfreesboro  Chapter  was  chartered  in  Novem- 
ber, ’96. 

These  Chapters  are  all  enthusiastic  in  work  per- 
taining to  the  history  of  the  Confederacy,  the 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  Confederate 
soldiers,  the  building  of  monuments  and  the  care  of 
Confederate  cemeteries. 

In  concluding,  Mrs.  Goodlett  stated  that  Sumner 
County  Daughters  have  always  taken  great  interest 
in  the  Tennessee  Soldiers’  Home,  and  that  their  do- 
nations have  been  most  generous,  and  she  urged 
that  each  Chapter  in  the  State  make  this  Home  its 
special  charge. 


VIRGINIA  DIVISION. 

Report  of  Miss  Mary  Amelia  Smith,  President  of 
Virginia  State  Division: 

The  retiring  of&cers  of  the  Virginia  Division  have 
so  lately  vacated  their  positions  and  with  the  con- 
tinued illness  of  Mrs.  Clark,  have  combined  to  make 
the  report  very  meager. 

There  are  thirteen  Chapters  in  the  Virginia  Stale 
Division,  the  membership  of  the  whole  numbering 
580.  Virginia  has  had  a diflhculty  with  y hich  to 
contend  in  a rival  association,  engineered  with 
greatest  activity.  After  further  reference  to  the 
“rival”  association,  she  adds:  Time  and  patience 

will  doubtless  correct  this  and  we  may  be  united  in 
one  grand  system  of  devotion  to  those  who  gave 
their  lives  to  secure  a coveted  independence;  recall- 
ing always,  ‘ ‘they  never  fail  who  die  in  a great  cause. 

Three  hundred  dollars  have  been  raised  by  the  L.  M. 
Otey  Chapter  of  Lynchburg  towards  a monument  to 
their  own  dead,  1,200;  fifty  dollars  by  the  MaryCustis 
Lee  Chapter  of  Alexandria,  sending  a soldier  to  the 
Richmond  Lee  Camp;  ten  dollars  by  the  Alexandria 
l7th  Virginia  Chapter  toward  a memorial  window 
to  President  Davis,  and  $170.00  to  Gen.  P.  Wise, 
the  accredited  agent  of  the  Jefferson  Davis  Monu- 
ment Fund,  by  the  Black  Horse  Chapter.  I may 
here  be  allowed  to  state  that  the  Black  Horse  has  a 
membership  of  sixty-nine.  The  white  population 
of  its  seat — Warrenton — being  only  six  hundred, 
this  gives  it  the  right  to  claim  for  itself  the  title  of 
“Banner  Chapter  of  the  Confederacy.” 

The  present  incumbent  of  the  chair  of^  State  in 
Virginia  is  the  daughter  of  a civilian,  one  of  the 
early  volunteers  who  figured  conspicuously  “on  the 
lefi”  at  the  battle  of  Manassas — aged  sixty- four — 
and  though  elected  to  Congress  and  as  Governor, 
did  not  leave  the  field  till  three  months  before  the 
fatal  9th  of  April.  The  Vice  President  is  a near 
relative  of  the  first  Rebel.  With  such  exemplars, 
we  hope  to  prove  equal  to  our  obligations. 
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THE  BATTLE  OF  RESACA. 

B.  L.  RIDI.EY,  MURFREESBORO,  TENN. 

The  Dalton-Atlanta  Campaig-n  displayed  more 
military  strategy  than  any  in  the  war  between  the 
States.  With  the  three  armies — the  Tennessee,  the 
Ohio  and  the  Cumberland,  all  under  Sherman — con- 
fronting Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  and  aggregating 
-two  or  three  times  that  of  his  army,  there  was  not 
a more  skillful  game  upon  the  military  chessboard. 
Being  so  greatly  outnumbered,  his  only  policy  was 
to  strike  in  detail.  Vigilance  and  boldness,  attend- 
ed with  great  risk,  had  to  be  employed  promptly  to 
baffle  his  gigantic  foe.  It  was  wonderful  to  see  our 
line  stretched  out  in  skirmish  style  to  confront  the 
enemy’s  solid  ranks,  and  even  then  a withdrawal  of 
troops  from  right  to  left  to  meet  the  flank  move- 
ments with  success,  at  the  same  time  to  be  ready 
for  Sherman’s  dashes  on  our  weak  points.  It  was 
the  cleanest  retreat  on  record,  with  comparatively 
small  loss  of  men  and  stores. 

The  Federal  General,  Joseph  Hooker,  pronounced 
it  the  greatest  campaign  of  the  war,  and  the  finesse 
tised  as  e^ablishing  the  great  generalship  of  Gen. 
Johnston,  and  Gen.  Wolsey,  of  English  fame,  says 
■’twas  the  most  brilliant  on  record.  The  result  was 
a loss  of  40,000  to  the  Federal  arms  to  about  10,000  to 
the  Confederates  in  the  Hundred  Days  Fight.  There 
was  one  place,  though,  where  Sherman,  had  he 
been  the  able  general  many  supposed,  would  have 
taken  some  of  Johnston’s  glory  from  him.  The 
only  time  he  ever  got  Johnston  apparently  in  “a 
nine  hole”  was  at  Resaca,  on  May  15,  1864. 
Stewart’s  Division  of  Hood’s  Corps  occupied  the  ex- 
-treme  right  of  Johnston’s  Army,  his  right  on  the 
Connesauga — the  Oostanaula  in  his  rear.  Stew- 
art’s Division,  at  that  time,  was  composed  of  Gib- 
son’s Louisiana,  Clayton’s  and  Baker’s  Alabama, 
Stovall’s  Georgia,  and  Maney’s  Tennessee  Brigades, 
and  Holman’s  Tennessee  Cavalry.  That  part  of 
Stewart’s  report  touching  on  the  battle  will  give 
our  position  more  fully,  and  veterans  of  the  Army 
of  Tennessee  will  more  vividly  recall  the  trials  of 
that  terrible  day. 

“On  Sunday  morning,  the  iSth,”  Gen.  Stewart 
says,  “my  line  was  advanced,  the  right  of  it  half  a 
mile  and  passing  in  front  of  Mr.  Green's  house,  the 
left  only  a few  hundred  yards,  and  the  new  position 
was  soon  intrenched.  About  3 p.  m.,  I received 
directions  to  advance  and  attack  the  enemy  in  my 
front  at  4 o’clock,  provided  I had  not  myself  been 
attacked  by  that  time.  Shortly  previous  to  four, 
information  came  to  me  of  a heavy  movement  of 
the  enemy  to  my  front,  which  information  was 
transmitted  to  the  Lieutenant  General  (Hood)  com- 
manding corps.  My  instructions  were,  in  advanc- 
irfg,  to  gradually  wheel  toward  the  left,  and  I was 
notified  that  Gen.  Stevenson,  on  my  left,  would 
also  advance  at  four  precisely.  Clayton,  on  the 
left,  and  Stovall,  on  the  right  of  the  front  line, 
were  caused  to  make  a half  wheel  to  the  left  to 
place  them  in  the  proper  direction,  and  were  also 
instructed  to  continue  inclining  by  a slight  wheel 
to  the  left,  in  advancing.  This,  it  will  be  perceiv- 
ed, placed  them  in  echelon,  the  object  being  to 
prevent  my  right  toward  the  river  from  being  turn- 


ed. Maney’s  Brigade,  which  had  reported  to  me, 
and  a small  body  of  cavalry  under  Col.  Holman 
were  directed  to  move  out  on  the  right,  outflanking 
and  covering  Stovall’s  right.  Gibson  and  Baker 
were  brought  forward  and  placed  in  position  as 
supports  to  Clayton  and  Stovall,  and  the  order  to 
advance  given.  The  men  moved  forward  with 
great  spirit  and  determination  and  soon  engaged 
the  enemy.  At  this  moment,  an  order  came  from 
Gen.  Hood,  by  Lieut. -Col.  Cunningham,  not  to 
make  the  attack,  which,  however,  had  already  com- 
menced. We  encountered  the  enemy  in  heavy  force, 
protected  by  breastworks  and  logs.  The  ground 
over  which  Stovall’s  Brigade  passed  was  covered 
with  a dense  undergrowth  and  brush.  Regiments, 
in  consequence,  became  separated  and  the  brigade 
soon  began  to  fall  back.  Hastening  to  it  and  find- 
ing it  impossible  to  reform  it  on  the  ground  it  oc- 
cupied, it  was  suffered  to  fall  back  to  its  intrenched 
position.  Baker’s  Brigade  retiring  with  it.  Clay- 
ton, being  thus  unsupported  on  the  right  and  Ste- 
venson’s Division  not  having  advanced,  also  retired, 
and  Gibson  fell  back,  by  my  order,  as  did  Maney 
also.” 

This  famous  order,  countermanding  the  former 
order  of  attack  at  Resaca,  was  ever  a matter  of  con- 
tention between  Generals  Johnston  and  Hood,  the 
former  saying  that  he  had  countermanded,  the  lat- 
ter asserting  that  he  had  not  time  to  execute  it. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  when  Col.  Cunningham  brought 
it  our  first  line  was  charging  on  the  breastworks; 
but  it  was  only  Stewart’s  Division  doing  this;  the 
other  two  divisions  of  Hood’s  Corps  had  received 
the  countermand  order.  The  execution  of  this 
order,  with  our  lines  in  close  quarters  and  fully  en- 
gaged, was  the  trying  thing  for  staff  officers  on 
duty.  Gen.  Stewart  sent  Lieut.  Scott,  volunteer 
aide,  to  Clayton,  Lieut.  Cahal  to  Stovall,  then  he 
called  on  the  writer  to  go  to  Gen.  Maney.  I felt 
as  if  that  parallel  ride  from  left  to  right  of  over 
half  a mile,  taking  the  fire  by  Clayton’s  and  Sto- 
vall’s Brigades,  would  be  my  last.  Hooker  and 
Schofield  and  McPherson,  massed,  were  pouring 
the  shot  and  shell  nigh  on  to  a tempest.  I spurred 
my  horse  to  a run;  the  balls  were  so  terrific  that  I 
checked  up  a little,  fearing  that  my  horse  might 
get  shot  and  turn  a somersault  in  falling.  The 
checking  process  didn’t  suit,  for  it  seemed  like 
death  to  tarry.  I spurred  up  again  and  (how  any 
human  being  lived  through  it  I can’t  imagine)  came 
up  with  some  litter-bearers,  who  hugged  the  trees 
closely  and  would  not  talk.  Moments  seemed 
hours.  I rode  through  brush  and  copse  into  an 
open  field,  and  finally  struck  the  left  of  Maney’s 
Brigade  lying  down  behind  the  railroad,  hotly  en- 
gaged. Just  in  rear  of  them,  I spied  a staff  officer 
of  Gen.  Maney,  Lieut.  L.  B.  McFarland,  now  of 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  riding  as  coolly  and  unconcernedly 
as  if  no  battle  were  raging.  I accosted  him  with 
the  query,  “Where’s  Gen.  Maney?”  He  said,  “On 
the  right  of  the  Brigade,”  and  that  Manev  had 
placed  him  to  look  after  the  left.  I told  him  that 
the  brigades  on  his  left  were  falling  back,  that  if  a 
charge  should  be  made  his  brigade  would  be  lost, 
and  to  pass  the  order  down  the  line,  from  Gen. 
Stewart,  to  retire  rapidly.  In  the  meantime  I 
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started  to  the  rig-ht,  through  an  open  field,  to  find 
the  Brigade  Commander.  Talk  about  thunder  and 
lightning,  accompanied  by  a storm  of  rain  and  hail! 
My  experience  with  bullets  through. that  field  was 
like  to  it,  for  “h — 1 seemed  to  answer  h — 1 in  the 
cannon’s  roar.”  Intermingled  with  musketry,  it 
created  an  unintermitted  roar  of  the  most  deafen- 
ing and  appalling  thunper. 


IvIEUT.  L.  B.  m’fAREAND. 

r Gen.  Maney  was  working  to  keep  the  cavalry 
connected  with  his  line.  His  horse  having  been 
shot,  he  was  dismounted,  but  he  had  taken  that  of 
Lieut.  James  Keeble — his  Aide.  By  this  time  the 
brigade  was  retiring  as  ordered. 

When  this  order  to  retire  was  communicated  to 
Col.  Feild,  commanding  the  First  Tennessee  In- 
fantry on  the  extreme  right,  the  Federal  cavalry 
were  pressing,  yet  his  regiment  was  formed  into  a 
hollow  square  under  the  galling  fire,  and  thus  re- 
tired with  a palisade  of  bristling  bayonets  confront- 
ing. It  was  like  to  Napoleon’s  battle  of  the  pyramids 
in  squares  on  the  march  to  Cairo,  deterring  the  in- 
trepid Mameluke  cavalry,  and  also  to  the  English 
squares  at  Waterloo. 

But  the  problem  of  getting  back  confronted  me. 
Gen.  Maney  urged  me  to  stay  with  him — that  it  was 
death  to  try  the  open  field  again.  With  a detour, 
however,  I hurried  back  through  the  storm,  neither 
I nor  my  light  bay  getting  a scratch.  In  this  short 
time  three  horses  had  been  shot  under  General 
Stewart  and  nearly  all  the  staff  were  dismounted. 
Terry  Cahal  had  come  bad  horseless;  Lieut.  Scott’s 
horse  had  been  shot  and  had  fallen  on  him,  almost 
paralyzing  him;  Capt.  Stanford,  of  Stanford’s  Bat- 


tery. killed,  jet  private  John  S.  McMath  was  fight- 
ing his  guns  like  a madman,  and  Oliver’s  and  Fen- 
ner’s Batteries  dealing  the  death  shots  rapidly.  A 
Virginia  regiment,  the  Fifty- fourth,  of  Stevenson’s 
Division,  the  only  one  that  lailed  to  get  the  counter- 
mand orders,  lost  a hundred  men  in  a few  minutes. 
The  dead  and  dying  of  our  first  line  was  heart- 
rending. 

Had  Sherman  made  a charge  on  us  then  there 
would  have  been  no  escape.  In  this  trough,  the  po- 
sition was  critical — the  Connesuaga  to  the  right, 
the  Oostanaula  in  the  rear,  and  both  non- fordable. 
Whilst  Gen.  Sherman  showed  a want  of  general- 
ship in  not  following.  Old  Joe  displayed  wonderful 
skill  in  getting  us  out.  I will  never  forget  Resaca, 
Ofttimes  it  occurs  to  me  that  our  boldness  in  mak- 
ing the  attack  saved  the  army — for  Sherman, 
massed,  had  given  orders  to  pounce  on  us,  which 
was  postponed  when  he  saw  that  we  were  prepar- 
ing as  aggressors. 

The  playing  upon  the  bridges  by  the  enemy’s  ar- 
tillery all  that  night  when  our  army  was  crossing 
added  to  the  horror  of  the  event.  Visions  of  For- 
rest’s charge  over  the  bridge  at  Chickamauga,  and 
of  Napoleon’s  contest  over  Lodi,  came  upon  me,  but 
Old  Joe  stood  there  on  the  Oostanaula  until  all  had 
safely  passed. 

The  closing  of  Gen.  Stewart’s  report  gives  vivid 
conception  of  it:  “During  the  retreat  of  the  army 
at  night,  the  division  remained  in  line  of  battle, 
crossing  the  railroad  and  the  Dalton  and  Resaca 
road,  until  the  entire  army  had  passed  the  bridges. 
The  situation  was  all  the  while  perilous  and  calcu- 
lated to  try  the  endurance  of  our  men.  They  stood 
firm,  however,  and  remained  in  position  until  about 
three  o’clock  in  the  morning,  when  we  retired  in 
obedience  to  orders.” 

To  confirm  the  accuracy  of  his  memory,  Capt.  Rid- 
ley submitted  the  manuscript  of  his  article  to  Gen- 
erals Stewart,  Maney  and  Lieut.  McFarland.  The 
former  refers  to  it  as  a very  creditable  production; 
McFarland  mentions  it  as  a graphic  portraiture  and 
makes  the  additional  statement  that  when  he  con- 
veyed General  Stewart’s  orders  through  Ridley  to 
Colonel  Feild  on  the  extreme  right,  he  formed  his 
regiment  into  a hollow  square  under  fire  to  resist 
the  Federal  cavalry,  and  thus  executed  the  com- 
mand to  retire.  “This  was  the  more  noticeable  to 
me  because  it  was  the  only  instance  in  four  years  of 
war  that  I ever  saw  this  maneuver  executed  during 
an  engagement.”  Gen.  George  Maney  replied: 

My  Dear  Captain — Upon  return  home,  I found 
your  very  kind  letter  advising  of  your  article  on 
Resaca  and  its  having  been  submitted  to  Gen.  Stew- 
art, who  approved , with  compliments  upon  its  merits. 
With  the  compliment  feature  I am  most  fully  in  ac- 
cord. You  are,  however,  in  immaterial  error  in 
stating  that  I took  Lieut.  Keeble’s  horse  after  mine 
was  shot.  Keeble’s  services  at  the  moment  were  far 
too  important  for  this,  and  so  continued  until  my 
command  had  been  withdrawn.  It  was  an  orderly’s 
horse  I used  after  my  own  was  shot. 
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Of  course  I am  greatly  gratified  at  your  article’s 
favorable  mention  of  the  ever  reliable  McFarland 
and  the  intrepid  Feild,  with  his  distinguished  regi- 
ment, and  this  being  only  one  of  many  like  af- 
fairs of  the  memorable  camgaign  from  Dalton  to 
Atlanta,  which  do  not  appear  in  official  reports,  it 
may  be  but  proper  I should  say  you  only  saw  them 
as  they  were  upon  all  such  occasions.  Ii  was  their 
way. 

As  to  yourself,  with  memory  revived  of  the  stormy 
hour  by  your  very  vivid  narrative,  it  remains  but  lit- 
tle less  than  a wonder  that  you  are  living  to  write 
of  the  event. 


Confederate  Society  of  Army  and  Navy  in 
Maryland. — For  the  present  year  the  splendid 
organization,  “Society  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of 
the  Confederate  States  in  the  State  of  Maryland,” 
has  reduced  the  number  of  its  officials.  Thdre  are 
only  12  Vice  Presidents  instead  of  17,  former  num- 
ber, and  7 instead  of  10  members  of  the  Executive 
Comnittee.  The  officers  now  are:  President,  Gen. 
Bradley  T.  Johnson;  Vice  Presidents,  Capts.  Geo. 
W.  Booth,  Wm.  L.  Ritter,  Geo.  R.  Gaither,  Licuts. 
Chas.  H.  Claiborne,  Henry  M.  Graves,  Privates  D. 
Ridgeley  Howard,  Hugh  McWilliams,  D.  A.  Boone, 
Jos.  R.  Stonebraker,  Wm.  Heimiller,  George  Eisen- 
burg.  Engineer  Eugene  H.  Browne;  Recording 
Secretary,  Capt.  Augustine  J.  Smith;  Assistant 
Recording  Secretary,  Private  Joshua  Thomas; 
Corresponding  Secretary,  Private  John  F.  Hayden; 
Treasurer,  Capt.  F.  M.  Colston;  Executive  Com- 
mittee, Sergt.  Wm.  H.  Pope,  Privates  Jas.  R. 
Wheeler,  R.  J.  Stinson,  D.  L.  Thomas,  August 
Simon,  Mark  A.  Shriver,  Maj.  W.  Stuart  Syming- 
ton; Chaplains,  Revs.  W.  U.  Murkland,  D.D. 
(Sergt.  Major),  Wm.  M.  Dame  (Private),  Benj.  F. 
Ball  (Sergt.),  R.  W.  Cowardi,  S.  J.  (Sergt.);  Ser- 
geant-at-Arms,  Sergt.  Geo.  W.  Shafer. 


Capt.  H.  B.  Littlepage,  ex-C.  S.  Navy,  now  in  the 
Department  of  Naval  War  Records,  writes  from 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Jan.  2,  1897: 

This  office  is  now  engaged  in  collecting,  compil- 
ing and  publishing  the  Records  of  the  Union  and 
Confederate  Navies  during  the  war.  The  archives 
of  the  Confederate  Navy  were  in  a great  part  scat- 
tered at  the  close  of  the  war,  and  its  history  can  only 
be  made  up  from  such  papers  as  may  still  remain  in 
the  possession  of  individual  officers,  their  families. 
Confederate  Camps  or  Historical  Associations.  It 
is  in  the  highest  degree  desirable  that  these  papers 
should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  transmitted  to  this  of- 
fice, to  be  embodied  in  the  work  now  being  published. 

In  justice  to  the  actors  themselves  in  the  great 
struggle,  it  is  important  that  each  should  be  accorded 
his  proper  place  in  its  history.  I therefore  ask  of  all 
individuals.  Camps  and  Associations,  if  they  have 
in  their  possession  letters,  reports  or  official  docu- 
ments of  any  kind  whatever  relating  to  Confederate 
Naval  operations,  whether  of  press-copies,  letter- 
books,  journals,  log-books  or  other  memoranda,  they 
will  kindly  inform  me  or  transmit  them  to  me  at  the 
above  address,  and  that  they  will  assist  me  in  getting 
information  or  documents  from  others.  The  expense 
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of  transmission  will  be  borne  by  the  Department,  and 
all  papers,  after  having  been  copied,  will  be  returned 
to  the  owner  if  he  so  desires. 

It  is  hoped  that  all  will  give  their  hearty  co-oper- 
ation in  securing  the  fullest  and  most  accurate  record 
possible. 


STORIES  FROM  THE  RANKS. 


G.  B.  Moon,  Bellbuckle.  Tenn.,  shows  his  pride 
in  the  Volunteer  State:  About  2 o’clock,  p.  m.,  on 

the  21st  day  of  July,  1861,  a brigade  of  Confederate 
recruits  was  marching  at  quick  step  to  the  front  at 
the  first  fight  at  Manassas,  Va.  The  battle-smoke 
was  rolling  up  in  the  heavens  beyond  the  hills  and 
the  cannon’s  roar  was  heard  in  many  directions.  A 
rider,  in  citizen’s  dress  galloped  up  from  the  woods 
and  halting,  asked:  “What  Command  is  this?”  §. 

M.  Einck,  of  this  place,  being  near  the  stranger,  an- 
swered: “Twenty  thousand  fresh  troops  from  Ten- 
nessee and  Kentucky.”  Without  another  word,  the 
man  wheeled  his  horse  and  galloped  away.  About 
an  hour  later,  when  these  re-enforcements  had  as- 
cended the  hills  so  they  could  see  the  fight,  the  Yan- 
kees were  in  full  retreat  towards  Washington.  Did 
Beauregard  and  Johnston  whip  the  Yankees,  or  had 
they  heard  that  Tennessee  was  coming,  and  con- 
cluded that  they  had  better  be  leaving? 

‘ Dixie,”  writes  from  a Northern  State:  I wish  to 
inquire,  through  the  Veteran,  for  one  Lieut.  Lee 
Martin,  who,  I believe,  belonged  to  Colonel  Stone’s 
Regiment.  He  was  taken  prisoner  at  Fayetteville, 
Ark.,  previous  to  the  battle  of  Pea  Ridge,  and  stayed 
at  our  house  fourteen  days.  I think  hisJiome  was 
somewhere  in  northern  Texas.  I should  be  glad  to 
hear  from  him,  if  living. 

Some  errors  are  noted  in  the  article  of  Comrade 
Whitefield,  of  Paducah,  Ky.,  the  first  being  in  his 
initials,  which  should.be  W.  G.  instead  of  W.  J.  His 
native  county  is  Person,  not  Persons,  and  Woolfork 
should  be  Woolfolk. 

Gen.  G.  W.  C.  Lee,  who  succeeded  his  father  to 
the  Presidency  of  Washington  and  Lee  Univer- 
sity, has,  on  account  of  ill  health,  resigned  the  posi- 
tion, to  take  effect  July,  ’97.  He  will  be  continued, 
however,  as  President  Emeritus  for  life,  and  it  is 
understood  that  he  will  continue  such  service  as  he 
may  be  able.  Mrs.  Julia  S.  Bradford,  of  Philadel- 
phia, gives  $5,000  to  establish  a scholarship  in  mem- 
ory of  her  husband,  the  late  Vincent  L.  Bradford. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Lanier,  Claybrook,  Tenn.,  writes  that 
at  the  battle  of  Franklin,  Nov.  30,  ’64,  his  Regiment, 
the  Sixth  Tennessee,  fought  the  Forty- fourth 
Missouri  and  captured  the  color  bearer  anfi  flag, 
and  that  he  would  like  to  know  if  that  color  bearer 
is  living  and  his  name.  He  states  that  H.  Clay 
Barnes — quite  a small  lad — rushed  over  the  breast- 
works and  clubbed  him  with  his  gun.  Brought  him 
over  on  our  side  with  his  very  large  and  fine  flag. 
Mr.  Barnes  yet  has  some  of  his  flag.  The  old  For- 
ty-fourth Missouri  are  good  Christains — they  were 
terrible  fighters.  I would  like  to  shake  hands  with 
some  of  them  before  we  “cross  the  river.” 
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READ  THE  VETERAN. 

Let  those  who  see  the  Vm'itRAN  occasionally  and 
*‘look  throug-h  it”  read  carefully  one  number — any 
number  ever  printed — and  they  are  quite  sure  to  be 
interested.  There  is  no  promise  of  improved  effort 
to  make  it  better  in  the  future,  for  the  best  possible 
has  been  done  with  every  column  and  line  since  it 
started.  However,  that  effort  will  be  continued 
incessantly. 

In  sending  his  subscription  January  9,  1897,  S. 
C.  V.,  of  Birmingham,  writes  that  he  feels  he 
should  apologize  to  thq  Veteran  for  not  having 
done  so  during  every  year  of  its  existence,  “for  on 
the  statute  books  of  his  patriotism  it  is  judged  a 
high  misdemeanor  to  withhold  support  from  any 
agency  and  honor  from  any  effort  to  perpetuate  the 
truth  of  the  Southern  struggle  for  the  right.’’ 
But  while  the  name  of  the  Veteran  has  been 
casually  noted  in  reading  of  Confederate  gather- 
ings, it  was  not  until  to-day  that  it  was  actually 
encountered  and  its  acquaintance  formed. 

The  following  numbers  of  the  Veteran  for  1896 
are  needed  to  complete  the  volume,  and  a month’s  ex- 
tension of  subscription  will  be  given  for  each  num- 
ber supplied:  January,  February,  March,  May,  Au- 
gust and  September,  only  copies  in  good  condition. 


MONUMENT  FOR  LITTLE  ROCK. 


The  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  of  Little  Rock, 
Ark.,  gave  their  first  annual  ball  on  December  15, 
1896.  The  officers  of  Chapter  are:  President,  Mrs. 
James  R.  Miller;  Vice-Presidents,  Mrs.  Mary  Field, 
Mrs.  U.  M.  Rose  and  Mrs.  Gus  Blass;  Recording  Sec- 
retary, Miss  Bessie  Cantrell;  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary, Mrs.  Jennie  Beauchamp;  Treasurer,  Miss  Geor- 
gine  Woodruff.  The  proceeds  of  this  ball  will  be 
applied  to  the  erection  of  a monument  to  the  Con- 
federate dead  at  Little  Rock,  Ark.  Tickets,  admit- 
ting gentleman  and  lady,  were  $2;  extra  tickets  for 
lady,  $1.  There  were  on  the  Reception  and  the  Floor 
Committees  fifteen  each. 


Col.  V.  Y.  Cook,  of  Elmo,  Ark.,  sends  the  follow- 
ing additions  to  the  roster  of  the  Arkansas  Division, 
published  on  page  24  of  this  number:  Lieut. -Col.  A. 
B.  Grace,  Pine  Bluff,  Ark.,  As’t.  Adj.-Gen.;  Majors, 
J.  N.  Smither,  Little  Rock;  W.  D.  Cole,  Conway; 
R.  M.  Knox,  Pine  Bluff;  A.  H.  Jobtin,  Batesville; 
Richard  Jackson,  Paragould,  Aides-de-Camp. 


At  their  annual  meeting,  December  5,  1896,  the 
Zollicoffer-Fulton  Chapter  of  the  United  Daughters 
of  the  Confederacy,  at  Fayetteville,  Tenn.,  elected 
officers  for  1897.  They  are:  President,  Mrs.  F.  Z. 
Metcalfe;  Vice-Presidents,  Mrs.  C.  N.  Gillespie  and 
Mrs.  K..J.  Lloyd;  Treasurer,  Mrs.  Sarah  Newman; 
Corresponding  Secretary, Miss  Mary  Bright;  Record- 
ing Secretary,  Miss  Judith  Bright. 


John  Harrington,  box  65,  El  Paso,  Tex.,  desires 
the  names  of  physicians  and  surgeons  who  were  at- 
tend ing  at  Andersonville,  Ga. , prison  during  the  war. 


A limited  number  of  volumes  Confederate  Vet- 
eran, two  and  three — for  years  ’94  and  ’95-^can  be 
had  at  $1  per  volume. 


Veteran. 


NASHVILLE,  TENN. 


OFFICIALLY  REPRESENTS 

United  Confederate  Veterans, 

United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy, 
The  Sons,  and  other  Organizations. 

tl.OOayear.  Two  Samples,  Four  Two-Cent  Stamps. 

S.  A.  CUNNINGHAM. 

Special  Reduction  in  Clubs  with  this  Paper. 


Please  confer  with  the  editor  or 
publisher  of  your  best  paper,  and 
ask  him  to  write  for  club  rates. 
Will  furnish  electrotype  of  the 
above  cut. 

The  Nashville  Weekly  Sun  and 
the  Veteran  one  year,  $1.10. 


Any  sarsaparilla  is  sarsaparilla.  True.  So  any 
tea  is  tea.  So  any  flour  is  flour.  But  grades  differ. 
You  want  the  best.  It’s  so  with  sarsaparilla.  There 
are  grades.  You  want  the  best.  If  you  understood 
sarsaparilla  as  well  as  you  do  tea  and  flour  it 
would  be  easy  to  determine.  But  you  don’t.  How 
should  you  ? 

When  you  are  going  to  buy  a commodity 
whose  value  you  don’t  know,  you  pick  out  an  old 
established  house  to  trade  with,  and  trust  their 
experience  and  reputation.  Do  so  when  buying 
sarsaparilla. 

Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla  has  been  on  the  market 
fifty  years.  Your  grandfather  used  Ayer’s.  It  is  a 
reputable  medicine.  There  are  many  sarsaparillas. 
But  only  one  Ayer’s.  IT  CURES. 


C^apfederate  l/eterap. 


Some  Southerners  not  taking  the  Yetkran  who  can  afford  to  subscribe. 


NAME. 


POSTOFFICE. 


TWO 


BBautifuI 


Absolutely 

FREE. 


THE  VETERAN  will  give  to  every  person 
sending 

20  New  Subscribers 


either  one  of  the  beautiful  FINE  GOLD  RINGS 
described  here. 


No.  1 has  a bright  and  perfect  Diamond  Cen- 
ter, surrounded  by  four  Beautiful  PeariS. 


Confederate  Veterans  not  taking  the  Veteeam,  and  who  can’t  afford  to  do  so 


NAME. 


POSTOFFICE. 


No.  2 has  a bright  and  perfect  Diamond  Cen- 
ter, surrounded  by  four  Genuine  Almandine 
Garnets  of  a beautiful  red  color. 

These  Rings  are  the  newest  and  most  fashion- 
able style.  The  stones  in  them  are  of  the  very 
finest  quality,  and  they  are  equal  in  every  re- 
spect to  the  best  that  could  be  bought  in  any 
first-class  Jewelry  Store  in  New  York  City. 

When  ordering,  please  send  a ring  made  of  a 
piece  of  small  wire,  to  show  si^e  wanted,  to  the 

Confederate  Ueteran, 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 


The  above  designs  and  the  advertise- 
ments were  prepared  by  the  manufact- 
urer at  my  request,  and  specially  for  the 
Veteran.  These  rings  were  ordered 
through  a desire  to  furnish  premiums 
absolutely  as  described  and  which  will 
be  of  permanent  value.  I have  known 
the  manufacturer  since  his  boyhood, 
and  would  take  his  word  sooner  than 
rely  upon  my  own  judgment  about  jew- 
elry— He  is  perfectly  reliable.  I wanted 
to  name  his  firm,  but  he  preferred  not 
as  they  manufacture  for  Tiffany  and 
other  leading  houses.  These  rings  will 
prove  to  be  all  that  is  claimed  for  them. 

S-  A.  Cunningham. 


(Confederate  l/eteran 


THE  WIDOW  OE  SHILOH.- 


A Triijc  Story  op  the  Great  Battt.e- 
FiEi.i),  April,  A.  D.,  1862. 


A widow, cliarming  and  fair  to  see, 

Lived  close  to  the  banks  of  the  Tennes- 
see. 

Her  negroes  were  gone;  and  the  times 
were  hard ; 

And  her  boys  were  following  Beaure- 
gard. 

’Round  her  quiet  home  Grant  his 
trenches  digs ; 

And  Sherman  steals  all  of  her  fowls  and 
pigs. 

There  Sherman  tried,  on  that  terrible 
day 

To  make  his  last  stand  ; but  his  men  ran 
away. 

For  the  rebels  came  with  their  shot  and 
shell, 

And  whole  rows  of  the  Yankee  hirelings 
fell. 

The  widow  sat  there  'mid  the  smoke  and 
noise, 

And  she  prayed  to  God  for  her  soldier 
boys. 

When  the  storm  of  the  battle  had  passed 
away 

Great  heaps  of  the  dead  around  her  lay. 

Days  after  the  fight,  when  the  hbsts  were 
fled. 

Three  Colonels  came  there  to  bury  the 
dead. 

They  came  at  the  widow’s  house  |;o  stay 

While  their  men  were  putting  the  dead 
away. 

The  widow  fed  the  three  Colonels  well. 

Though  she  hated  , their  sight  and  the 
Yankee  swell. 

One  Colonel  has  bowed  to  the  widow’s 
charm, 

For  he  knows  the  worth  of  the  widow’s 
farm. 

Wherever  he  goes,  whatever  is  done, 

The  Yankee  looks  out  for  number  one. 

So  he  set  him  to  win  the  widow’s  grace 

With  a lover’s  smile  on  hii  ugly  face. 

“It  must  be  terrible,  madam  !’’  he  said 

‘ To  live  here  alone  ’mong  so  many  dead.” 

Then  the  eyes  of  the  widow  flashed  with 
fire. 

And  the  look  she  gave  him  cured  his  de- 
sire. 

“It  does  not  disturb  me  at  all,”  said  she  ; 

“I  think  that  dead  Yankees  are  nice  to 
see.” 

“They  deserve  their  fate  who  would 
make  us  slaves ; 

“Would  my  land  was  covered  with  Yan- 
kee graves  1” 

“I  wish  that  our  soldiers  would  kill  them 
all; 

“And  I’ll  furnish  them  graves  as  fast  as 
they  fall !” 


The  Colonels  left,  for  they  thought  it 
best ; 

That  widow  might  plant  them  with  all 
the  rest. 

Henry  H.  Harrison. 

[Note  — An  apology  is  tendered  to  the  real 
widow  of  Shiloh  for  the  lihei'ty  taken  by  a mere 
acquaintance  in  telling  her  story.  But  the  famous 
answer  of  the  fearless  .Southern  woman,  alone 
among  her  enemies,  on  the  great  hatllelield,  is 
one  of  the  things  that  belongs  to  history.] 


Read  of  the  tenth  annual  sale  of  Ten- 
nessee Horse  Breeders.  Every  annual 
is  guaranteed  to  be  as  represented.  Mr 
Palmer  only  sells  for  the  breeders  and 
responsible  parties.  In  no  horse  sales 
ever  held  in  America  has  more  general 
satisfaction  been  given. 


Calvert  Bros.  & Taylor, 

Photographers  and 
Portrait  Painters, 

Cor,  CHERRY  and  UNION  STS.,  NASHVILLE,  TENN. 


THE  YOUTH’S  COMPANION. 


It  is  a good  time  to  subscribe  for  this 
well-known  weekly  paper — yearly  .$1  75, 
as  those  subscribing  now  will  receive 
copies  to  January  1,  ’97,  free,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  full  year’s  subscription  from 
that  date.  This  offer  is  *o  new  subscribers 
only. 

CLUB  OFFER  WITH  THE  VETERAN. 

For  .$2.00  The  Youth's  Companion  will 
be  sent  as  per  above  offer,  and  the  Vet- 
eran one  year.  Either  renewals  or 
new  subscribers  to  Veteran  will  be  re- 
ceived in  this  offer,  but  only  new  sub- 
scribers to  the  Companion.  Send  now 
and  get  Holiday  numbers  of  both  pub- 
lication. 


MONON  ROUTE. 

By  all  odds  the  best  route  to  Chicago 
and  the  North  is  the  Monon,  via  the 
L.  & N.  Running  as  it  does  throuerh 
the  rich  blue-grass  regions  of  Tennes- 
see and  Kentucky,  and  through  the  best 
agricultural  portion  of  Indiana,  skirt- 
ings the  barrens,  the  coal  district  and 
the  hard  Iknds,  its  lines  are  truly  cast 
in  pleasant  places.  The  scenery  to  the 
very  point  where  the  bounds  of  the 
great  metropolis  are  reached  is  most 
picturesque,  and  the  travelers  by  this 
route  moreover  may  secure  a stop-over 
at  Mammoth  Cave  and  French  Lick  or 
West  Baden  Springs.  Through  its 
double  terminal,  Micnigan  City  and 
Chicago,  the  Monon  makes  direct  con- 
nections with  all  Northern,  Northwes- 
ton  and  Northeastern  lines  and  the 
famous  summer  resorts  of  the  Peninsu- 
lar State  and  the  Great  Lake  country. 

(Mention  Veteran  when  you  write.) 


ROUTE  OF  THE 

CHICAGO  and 
VASHVILLE 

THe  oNe.r 

lUman  ‘Vestiboled  Train  Service  wlt> 
Newest  and  Finest  Day  Ooaohes, 
Sleepers  and  Dlniny  Oars 

_ RROM  the  south 

ferre  Haute,  Indianapolis, 
CHICAGO, 
Milwaukee,  St.  Paul, 

AND  ALL  POINTS  IN  THE 

WRTH  AND  NORTHWEST. 

S.  L.  ROGERS, 

Southern  Passenger  Agent. 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

D.  H.  HILL  RAN, 

Commercial  Agent, 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

F.  P.  JEFFRIES, 

Gen.  Pass.  & Ticket  Agent. 

Evansville,  Ind 


Dr.  W.  J.  Morrison, 

DENTIST, 

140  N.  Spruce  St.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Opposite  W ard’s  School.  Telephone  392. 


Can  be  made  fast 
working  for  us. 

Write  for  partic- 
ulars. 

Hygienic  Bath 
Cabinet  Co., 

Nashville,  Tenn. 


Look  well  to  the  books  advertised  by 
the  Veteran.  Only  those  of  special 
merit  are  furnished  by  it,  and  too  when 
they  may  be  supplied  upon  liberal  terms. 


Confederate  l/eterar> 


*10C— REWARD— $100. 


The  readers  of  this  paper  will  be  pleased  to 
learn  that  there  is  at  lea.st  one  dreaded  disease 
that  science  has  been  able  to  cure  in  all  its  stages 
and  that  is  Catarrh.  Hall’s  Catarrh  Cure  is  the 
only  positive  cure  now  known  to  the  medical 
fraternity.  Catarrh  being  a constitutional  dis- 
ease, requires  a constitutional  treatment. 

Hall’s  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally,  act- 
ing directly  upon  the  blood  and  mucous  sur- 
faces of  the  system,  thereby  destroying  the  foun- 
dation of  the  disease,  and  giving  the  patient 
strength  by  building  up  the  constitution  and  as- 
sisting nature  in  doing  its  work.  The  proprie- 
tors have  so  much  faith  in  its  curative  powers, 
that  they  offer  OneHundred  Dollars  for  any  case 
that  it  fails  to  cure.  Send  for  list  of  Testimonials. 
Address,  P.  J.  CHENEY  & CO.,  Props.,  Toledo,  O. 

>8®*Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 


“THE  WOMAN  NEW.” 


The  above  is  a serio-comic  song,  by 
Miss  Fannie  E.  Foster,  276  Bank  Street, 
Norfolk,  Va.  Miss  Foster  is  the  daughter 
of  a Spartan  Southern  mother  and  the 
sister  of  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  famous 
Stonewall  Brigade.  The  price  is  tempor- 
arily reduced  to  30  cents.  The  Norfolk 
Public  Ledger  mentions  Miss  Fannie  E. 
Foster  as  a well-known  literary  lady  of 
Norfolk  and  the  song  as  ‘‘extremely 
melodious  ” It  has  been  favorably  re- 
ceived by  music  critics  and  the  public 
generally.  The  Norfolk  Landmark  says 
of  it:  “The  production  is  an  excellent 

one  of  its  kind,  and  the  melody  is  strik- 
ingly pretty.  ‘The  Woman  New’  should, 
and  doubtless  will,  meet  with  deserved 
success,”  and  mentions  it,  as  an  up-to- 
date  song  and  is  in  keeping  with  its  sub- 
ject. The  Monroe  County  (W.  Va.,) 
Watchman  mentions  the  author  as  well- 
known  in  this  section  of  West  Virginia. 
The  chorus  is  in  waltz-time  and  the  piece 
is  bright  and  catchy.”  At  a concert  re- 
cently given  in  Quebec,  Canada,  ‘‘The 
Woman  New”  was  well  received.  The 
Norfolk  Dispatch  : The  music  is  bright 
and  pleasing  and  the  words  as  new  as 
“The  Woman  New.”  This  charming  hit 
will  soon  be  put  upon  the  stage  in  sev- 
eral cities- 


CONFEDERATE  MA.IL  CARRIER, 


a new  book,  written  by  a soldier.  Elder 
James  Bradley.  A history  of  the  Mis- 
souri troops  who  served  in  the  Army  of 
Tennessee  and  Georgia,  together  with  a 
thrilling  account  of  Capt.  Grimes  and 
Miss  Ella  Herbert,  who  carried  the  mail 
by  underground  route  to  Missouri  from 
and  to  the  army.  The  book  is  well 
bound  in  cloth,  on  good  paper,  illustrat- 
ed, and  in  every  respect  well  gotten  up, 
and  should  be  in  every  home  in  our 
country.  Price  $1.00,  per  mail.  Ad- 
dress, G.  N-  Ratliff,  Huntsville,  Mo., 
Sole  Agent. 


T a’PITIT'CI  Upon  the  receipt  of  ten  cents 
r*  XA 1 . in  silver  or  stamps,  we  will 

send  either  of  the  following  books,  or  three  for 
25  cents.  Candy  Book— 50  receipts  for  making 
candy.  Sixteen  different  kinds  of  candy  with- 
out cooking;  50  cent  candy  will  cost  7 cents  per 
pound.  Fortune  Teller — Dreams  and  interpre- 
tations, fortune  telling  by  physiognomy  and 
cards,  birth  of  children.discoving  disposition  by 
features,  choosing  a husband  by  the  hair,  mys- 
tery of  a pack  of  cards,  old  superstitions,  birth- 
day stones.  Letter  Writing— Letters  of  condo- 
lence, business,  congratulations,  introductions, 
recommendations,  love,  excuse,  advice,  receipts 
and  releases,  notes  of  invitation  and  answers, 
notes  accompanying  gifts  and  answers. 

Brooke  & Co.,  Dept.,  V.  Townsend  Block, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Agents  Wanted  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
and  Alabama. 


JOHN  ASHTON, 


A Story  of  the  War  Between  the 
States.  By  Capers  Dickson,  an  ex- 
member of  Cobb’s  Legion.  Royal  octa- 
vo ; 279  pp. ; cloth.  Price,  $1.00  postpaid. 

The  personnel  of  the  story  is  charm- 
ing, and  it  is  all  pure  and  good. — Bishop 
A.  G.  Haygood. 

The  story  is  strong  in  incident,  and 
is  graphically  told. — Atlanta  Constitu- 
tion. 

The  book  is  valuable  for  its  historical 
features. — Macon  Telegraph. 

The  author’s  style  is  attractive,  and 
the  language  which  he  uses  is  at  all 
times  forceful  and  chaste. — Augusta 
Chronicle. 

The  book  corrects  many  partial  re- 
ports of  battles,  and  g ves  to  the  South 
her  true  position  in  history. — Wesleyan 
Christian  Advocate 

Address  Capers  Dickson, 
2in-2t  Covington,  Ga. 


C,  R.  BADOUX,  226  N.  Summer  St., 
NASHVILLE,  TENN., 

Deals  in  Hair  Goods,  Hair  Ornaments,  and 
Ladies’  head  dress  articles  of  every  description. 
First  quality  Hair  Switches  to  match  any  sample 
color  of  hair  sent,  $2.50.  Shell  and  Black  Hair 
Ornaments  in  endless  variety.  Readers  of  the 
Veteran  who  wish  anything  in  the  line  of  head 
dress  can  ascertain  price  by  writing  and  de- 
scribing what  is  wanted.  Goods  ser  t by  mail  or 
express.  I have  anything  you  want  for  perfect 
head  dress  C.  R.  Badoux,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


C.  .Breyer, 

^^^Barber  Shop, 


TEMPORARILY  IN  THE 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building,  Church  St.,  Nashville. 


GOLD!  STAMPS!  GOLD!  STAMPS! 


$1 50  in  Gold  given  away  for  old  Stamps.  We 
take  all  kinds.  You  have  a chance  at  the  prizes 
— $100  lor  the  six  largest  numbers  of  stamps  sent 
us;  and  $50  that  you  may  win  by  sending  only 
one  stamp.  Every  person  ought  to  try  for  the 
prizes.  Costs  nothing  to  try.  Write  lor  lull 
particulars.  Send  4 cents  to  cover  postage,  etc. 

FALLS  CITY  STAMP  CO., 

Box  557.  Louisville,  Kt, 


ARTIFICIAL  LIMBS, 

With  all  the  latest  known  improvements,  at 
greatly  reduced  prices.  Satisfaction  guaran- 
teed. Send  for  circular.  B.  MATTHEWS, 
Cor.  4th  Ave.  & Market  St.,  Louisville,  Ky. 


ONE  YEAR  FOR  lO  CENTS 

We  Bead  our  monthly  16-page,  48  col.  paper  devoted  to  Stories,  Home  Decora- 
tions, Fashions,  Household,  Orchard,  (harden,  Floriculture,  Poultry',  etc.,  one 
ear  for  10  cents,  if  you  send  the  names  and  addresses  of  six  lady  friends. 
VOSIAN’S  FAKM.  JUUKNAL,  4313  Evans  Ave.,  Saint  Louiii,  Mo. 


Mention  Veteran  when  you  write.) 


"BIG  FOBR" 


Solid  Vestibuled 
Trains  Between 


CINCINNATI 

Toledo  and  Detroit, 

FAST  TIME, 

EXCELLENT  EQUIPMENT. 

Through  Coaches  and  Wagner  Parlor  Cars  on  Day 
Trains.  Through  Coaches  and  Wagner  Sleeping 
Cars  on  Night  Trains.  , 

BOSTON. 

The  only  Through  Sleeping  Car  line  from 
Cincinnati.  Elegant  Wagner  Sleeping  Cars. 

NEW  YORK. 

The  “Southwestern  Limited’’  Solid  Vestibuled 
Trains,  with  Combination  Library,  Buffet  and 
Smoking  Cars.  Wagner  Sleeping  Cars,  Elegant 
Coaches  and  Dining  Cars,  landing  passengers 
in  New  'York  City  at  42d  Street  Depot.  Posi- 
tively No  Ferry  Transfer. 

Be  sure  your  tickets  read  via  “BIG  FOUR.’’ 

E.  0.  McCORMICK,  D.  B.  MARIIN, 

Passenger  Traffic  Mgr.  Gen.  Pass.  & Tkt.  Agt. 
dradlim  tl,  O. 


Anyone  sending  a sketch  and  description  may 
quickly  ascertain,  free,  whether  an  Invention  is 
probably  patentable.  Communications  strictly 
confidential.  Oldest  agency  for  securing  patents 
in  America.  We  have  a Washington  office. 

Patents  taken  through  Munn  & Co.  receive 
snecial  notice  in  the 

SGIENTIFIG  AMERIGAN, 

beautifully  illustrated,  largest  circulation  ef 
any  scientific  journal,  weekly,  terms  $3.00  a yearf 
$1.50  six  months.  Specimen  copies  and  Haktw 
Book  on  Patents  sent  free.  Address 

MUNN  & CO., 

361  Broadway,  New  York. 


month  and  expenses;  experi- 
g f^ence  unnecessai’y ; position  perma- 
nent;  self  seller.  Pease  M’f’o  Co., 
Cincinnati,  o\ 


OUR  GENERALS. 


Having  secured  some  fine  engravings 
of  Generals  Lee,  J.  E.  Johnston,  Beau- 
regard, Longstreet,  Sterling  Price,  R.  S. 
Ewell  and  A.  P.  Hill,  the  following  offer 
is  made;  Either  picture  will  be  sent 
with  a year’s  subscription  to  the  Vet- 
eran for  $1.25,  or  as  premium  for  two 
subscriptions.  Price  60  cents  each. 

These  pictures  are  22  x 28  Inches,  and 
would  ornament  any  home. 


W.  SMITH, 


Berkshire,  Chester  white, 
Jersey  Red  and  Poland  China 
Pigs.  Jersey,  Guernsey  and  Hol- 
stein Cattle.  Thoroughbred 
Sheep,  Fancy  Poultry,  Hunting 

and  House  Doga.  Catalogue. 

C'ochranyllle$  Cheater  Co««  Penna» 
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^BOPgia  {lome  Ifl^nitancB 

..COMPANY.. 

COLU/ABUS,  GEORGIA. 


Strong-est  and  Largest  Fire 
Insurance  Company  in  the 
South. 

Cash  Assets  Over  One  Mil- 
lion Dollars. 

Ag’ents  throug-hout  the  South 
and  the  South  only. 

Patronize  the  Home  Com- 
pany. l-95-ly  p 

I UTJxnxLTUTJXf  in/inj  mnjTJxnjrru  iruh 


Texas  Lands. 

100,000  acres  of  rich  farm  and  pasture 
lands  in  tracts  of  80, 160, 240, 320, 640  (or 
more)  acres,  at  $2  50  to  $3.50  per  acre, 
on  easy  terms,  in  one  of  the  best  coun- 
ties of  Texas,  on  the  T.  & P R.  R.,  140 
miles  west  of  Fort  Worth.  Also  improv- 
ed farms  and  ranches  and  live  stock. 
Horses  in  carload  lots  cheap.  Address, 
A.  G.  WEBB, 

Baikd,  Callahan  Co.,  Tex. 


FlaoSf  Banners,  Swords,  Belts,  Gaps, 

•nd  all  kinds  of  Miutakt  Eqdipmbht  is  at 


J.  A.  JOEL  A CO., 

88  NaasM  street.  • . . NEW  YORK. 

SEND  FORJPRICE  LIST. 


WANTED! 

Old  Confederate  States 
Postage  Stamps. 

Maay  are  valuable  and  I pay  high  prices  for 
scarce  varieties.  Old  stamps  bring  more  if  left 
on  the  entire  original  envelopes  or  letters. 
Send  f >r  stamp  hook  and  price  list. 

s.  M.  CRAIGER, 

TAKOMA  PARK,  D.  C. 


BUSINESS 

Golleoe, 

2d  floor  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Pub.  House, 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

A practical  school  or  established  reputation. 
Ko  catchpenny  methods.  Business  men  recom- 
mend this  College.  Write  for  circulars.  Men- 
tion this  paper.  Address 

E.  W.  JENNINGS.  Puircipal. 


(Confederate  l/eterap 
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W,  & R,  R.  R, 

AND 

NASHVILLE,  CHATTANOOGA  & 
ST.  LOUIS  RAILWAY. 

3 DAILY  TRAINS  3 1 

TO  I 

CHAHANOOGA,  NASHVILLE, 


CINCINNATI, 

MEMPHIS. 


CHICAGO, 

ST.  LOUIS. 


..McKenzie 
..Route 

TO  ARKANSAS  AND  TEXAS. 

EMIGRANT 
CERATES 

; The  Atlanta  Exposition  will  be  the  great- 
est exhibition  ever  held  in  the  United 
States,  excepting  the  World’s  Pair,  and ' 
the  Round  Trip  Rates  have  been  made  very 
low.  Do  not  fail  to  go  and  take  the  chil- 
dren. It  will  he  a great  education  for 
I them.^^  ! . 

I 8S*Por  I Maps,  Polders  and  any  desired 

I information  write  to  S 

I J.  L.  Edmondson,  J.  W.  Hicks,  | 

I Trav.  Pass.  Agt.,  Trav.  Pass.  Agt.,  | 
I Chattanooga,  Tenn.  Atlanta,  Ga.  g 

I J08.M.Bkown,TJVI.,  C.E.HABMAN,G.Pjk.,  I 
I Atlanta,  Ga.  | 
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A^useful,  personal  necessity  that  is 
needed  by  every  one,  is  a pocket  knife. 
For  three  new  subscribers,  with  $1.00 
each,  the  Veteran  will  give  this  beau- 
tiful pear  handle,  four  blade  knife. 
It  is  the  “tree  brand,”  Boker  & Co’s, 
best  steel.  It  will  be  sold  to  any  sub- 
scriber.for  $1.50,  post  paid. 


This  knife  for  farmers  or  those  who 
wish  a heavy  knife.  It  is  four  inches 
long,  four  blades,  buck  handle,  Boker  & 
Go’s,  best  razor  steel.  “There  is  no  bet- 
ter knife  made.”  It  will  be  given  for 
four  yearly  subscribers  to  the  Veteran, 
or  will  be  sold  at  $1.75,  postpaid 

(Mention  Veteran  when  you  write.) 


[Firms  and  Inslilulions  ttail  may,  be  depen- 
ded upon  for  the  prompt  and  satisfactory  trans- 
action of  business.]  Mention  the  Veteran. 


ICE  CREAM. — The  leading  ice  cream  dealer 
of  Nashville  is  C.  H.  A.  Gerding,  417  Union  8t. 
Caters  to  weddings,  banquets,  and  occasions  of 
all  ktnds.  Country  orders  solicited. 


A GREAT  BIOGRAPHY  OF  A 
GREAT  HERO! 


Pitzhugh  Lee’s  Life  of  Gen’l  R. 
E.  Lee  is  worthy  to  be  in  the  libra- 
ry of  every  home  in  America. 

SPECIAL  EDITION  EXHAUSTED. 

Injured  copies  of  this  book  are  all  sold 
and  other  copies  will  be  mailed  for 
$1.50,  or  as  a premium  for  five  subscrip- 
tions, postage  prepaid. 

Address,  Confederate  Veteran. 


REUNION  SOUVENIRS. 


The  Veteran  Souvenir  of  the  Hous- 
ton Reunion  is  an  elaborate  and  beau- 
tiful book,  containing,  perhaps,  three 
times  as  many  pictures  of  representa- 
tive Southern  women  as  was  ever  pub- 
lished in  a single  book.  Such  books 
are  rarely  reproduced ; hence,  hose 
who  wish  this  for  a library  collection 
should  order  it  soon.  The  price  of  this 
splendid  work  is  $3  and  $4,  according  to 
binding,  and  orders  are  filled  from  this 
office  with  a year’s  subscription  to  the 
Veteran  free. 

Sent  as  premiums  for  clubs  of  twelve 
and  sixteen  subscribers. 


The  Souvenir  of  the  Richmond  Reun- 
ion is  not  so  elaborate,  but  is  gotten  up  in 
booklet  form  so  that  pages  of  the  many 
fine  engravings  may  be  detached  for 
framing  without  detriment  to  the  other 
portions  of  the  volume.  There  are  re- 
produced in  this  number  of  the  Veter- 
an plates  from  its  collection.  That 
on  title  page  of  PresiHent  Davis  and 
group  of  generals,  that  of  Washington 
Monument  and  the  new  city  hall,  and 
also  of  the  main  entrance  to  Hollywood 
Cemetery,  where  1,600  Confederates 
lie  buried,  comprise  the  specimens. 

The  price  of  this  beautiful  souvenir 
is  60  cents,  postage  paid.  It  will  be 
furnished  from  this  office  at  the  price; 
with  the  Veteran,  one  year,  $130;  or 
given  for  three  subscriptions  to  the 
Veteran. 


Confederate  l/eterap 


. . THE  . . 

North  - American  - Review. 


AIRWAYS  CONTAINS 

The  Right  Topics. 


By  the  Right  Men, 


At  the  Right  Time, 

The  Topics  are  always  those  which  areup- 
pjrmost  in  the  public  mind — in  religion,  morals, 
politics,  science,  literature,  business,  finance, 
industrial  economy,  social  and  municipal  affairs, 
etc. — in  short,  all  subjects  on  which  Americans 
require  and  desire  to  be  informed.  No  maga- 
zine FOLLOWS  so  CLOSELY  FROM  MONTH  TO 
MONTH  THE  COURSE  OF  PUBLIC  INTEREST.  All 
subjects  are  treated  of  impartially  on  both  sides. 

The  Contributors  to  the  Review  are  the 
men  and  women  to  whom  the  world  looks  for 
the  most  authoritative  statements  on  the  sub- 
jects of  the  day.  No  other  periodical  can  point 
to  such  a succession  of  distinguished  writers. 

The  Time  when  these  subjects  are  treated  of 
by  these  contributors  is  the  very  time  when  the 
subjects  are  in  the  public  mind — not  a month  or 
two  after  people  have  ceased  to  think  of  them. 
The  promptness  with  which  the  Review  fur- 
nishes its  readers  with  the  most  authoritative 
information  upon  the  topics  of  the  day  is  one  of 
its  most  valuable  features. 


VERDICT  OF  THE  PRESS. 


Ahead  of  any  magazine  this  country  has  ever 
seen  in  the  importance  of  the  topics  it  discusses 
and  the  eminence  of  its  contributors. — Albany 
Argus. 

No  other  magazine  in  the  world  so  fully  and 
fairly  presents  the  opinions  of  the  leading  writ- 
ers and  thinkers  on  all  questions  of  public  in- 
terest.— Boston  Journal. 

In  its  diseussions  of  current  topics  by  dis- 
tinguished writers  it  has  no  rival  in  the  coun- 
try.— Dubuque  Herald. 

Always  abreast  of  the  world. — Springfield 
(Mass.)  Republican. 

Not  only  the  oldest  but  the  best  of  our  Re- 
views.— Rochester  Post-Erpress. 

Cannot  be  ignored  by  the  reader  who  keeps 
along  with  current  discussion. — Indianapolis 
Journal. 

Continues  to  grow  in  interest.  Its  discussion 
of  topics  of  present  concern  are  marked  by  abil- 
ity of  the  highest  order;  the  most  eminent  rep- 
resentatives on  both  sides  are  chosen  to  expound 
their  theories. — St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Olobe. 

There  is  no  other  magazine  that  approaches 
it. — Hew  York  Sun. 

This  Review  is  alive,  and  can  almost  be  de- 
scribed as  a Preview. — I'he  Christian  Advocate, 
New  York. 


50  Cents  a Copy.  $5.00  a Year. 

The  - North  - American  - Review,* 

291  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK. 


Hunt  the  World  Over, 

AND  YOU  WILL  NOT  FIND  ANYTHING  EQUAL  TO  THE 

HYGIENIC  HOT  VAPOR  CABINET, 

FOR  THE  TREATMENT  OF 

Rheumatism,  Private  Diseases,  Stricture,  Female  Troubles,  Skin  and  Blood 
Diseases,  Liver  and  Kidney  Troubles,  Scrofula,  Catarrh,  Dropsy, 
Nervous,  Malaria  and  Bilious  Troubles. 

Cleanses,  tones  and  soothes  the  entire  system.  Highly  endorsed  by  the  best  physicians 
everywhere.  Weight,  5 pounds.  Can  have  it  at  your  bedside.  So  simple  a child  can  operate  it. 
Price  in  reach  f all. 

Hygienic  Bath  Cabinet  Co., 

Willcox  Building,  NASHVILLE,  TENN. 


Him R PM  INC  Opium,  Cocaine, Wbis- 
■Wl  W n n I m Cl  Habits  cured  at 
home.  Remedy  $.5.  Cure  Guaranteed.  Endorsed 
by  physicians,  ministers  and  soldiers.  Book  of 
particulars,  testimonials,  etc.. free.  Tobaccoline, 
the  tobacco  cure,  $1.  Established  1892. 

G.  WILSON  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Dublin,  Texas. 


SOUTHERN 

RAILWAY. 


THE 


GREAT  HIGHWAY  op  TRAVEL, 


Reaching  the  principal  cities  of  the 
South  with  its  own  lines  and  penetrat- 
ing all  parts  of  the  Country  with  its 
connections, 

OFFERS  TO  THE  TRAVELER 

Unexcelled  Train  Service, 
Elegant  Equipment,  Fast  Time. 


Short  Line  Between  the  East, the  North, 
the  West  and  the  South. 


W.  A.  Turk,  Q.  P.  A.,  Washington,  D.  C 
8.  H.  Hardwick,  A.  G.  P.  A„  Atlanta,  Ga. 

C.  A.  Bbmsootbb,  A.G.P-A,,  ChattanooKa,  Tenn 


Illinois  Central  Eailroad. 


extends  West  from  Chicago  to  Sioux  City,  Sioux 
Falls,  Dubuque  and  Rockford,  and  North 
from  New  Orleans  to  Chicago,  St. 
Louis,  Cairo,  Jackson,  Memphis,, 
Vicksburg  and  Baton  Rouge. 

It  is  the 

Great  Through  Line 

BETWEEN  THE 

SOUTH  a NORTH, 

ITS  FAST  VESTIBULE  TRAIN 

The  New  Orleans  and 


POSITIONS  GUARANTEED. 


tion.  Enter  at  any  time. 


Will  accept  notes  for  tuition,  or  can 
deposit  money  in  bank  until  position 
is  secured.  Car  fare  paid.  Novaca- 
Cheap  board.  Send  for  free  illustrated  catalogue.  Mention  this  paper. 


Draughon’s  O 
Practical 


Nashville,  Tenn., 

AND 

> Texarkana,  Tex. 

Bookkeeping,  Penmanship,  Shorthand,  Typewriting,  Telegraphy,  etc.  The  most  thorough, 
practical  a.\\a. progressive  schools  of  the  kind  in  the  world,  and  the  best  patronized  ones  in  the  South. 
Indorsed  by  bankers,  merchants,  ministers,  and  others.  Four  weeks  in  bookkeeping  with  us  are  equal 
to  twelve  weeks  by  the  old  plan.  Their  President  is  author  of  “ Draughon’s  New  System  ofBookkeep- 
ing,”  which  cannot  be  taught  in  any  other  school. 

$nnn  nn  given  to  any  college  if  we  cannot  show  more  written  applications  for  bookkeepers  and 
DUU.  UU  stenographers,  received  in  ihc past  twelve  months , than  any  other  five  Business  Colleges 
in  the  South,  all  "combined,"  can  show  to  have  received  in  the  past  five  years.  _ We  expend  more 
money  in  the  interest  of  our  Employment  Department  than  any  other  Bus.  College  in  Tenn.  takes  in  as 
tuition.  SS.OQ.OO  — Amount  we  have  deposited  in  bank  as  a guarantee  that  we  have  in  the  past  ful- 
filled, and  will  in  the  future  fulfi  l,  our  guarantee  contracts.  HOME  STUDY. — We  have  prepared, 
especially  for  home  study,  books  on  Bookkeeping,  Shorthand  and  Penmanship.  Write  for  price  list. 

Prof-  Draughon— I now  have  a position  as  bookkeeper  and  stenographer  for  the  Southern 
Grocery  Company,  of  this  place;  salary,  ®7s.oo  per  month.  I owe  it  all  to  your  books  on  bookkeeping 
and  shorthand  prepared  for  home  study. — Irl  Armstrong . Pine  Bluff,  Ark. 

(Mention  V eteran  « hen  you  writi.) 


Chicago  Limited 

Makes  the  distance  between  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
and  the  Great  Lakes  with  but  one  night  on  the 
road.  Through  fast  vestibule  trains  between 
the  Missouri  River  and  Chicago.  Direct  con- 
nections to  principal  points  North,  East  and 
West,  from  all  principal  points  South,  East  and 
West. 


Tickets  via  the  Illinois  Central  Can  be 
Obtained  of  Agents  of  Its  Own  or 
of  Connecting  Lines. 


A.  H.  HANSON,  W.  A.  KELLOND, 

Gen’l  Pass.  Agt.,  A.ss’t  Gen’l  Pass.  Agt., 
CHICAGO.  NEW  ORLEANS. 


CRAY  HAIR  MADE  DARK 

Bv  a harmless  Home  Wash.  Also  makes  the  hair  grow.  Full  directions  and 
recipe  for  25cts.  Urs.  A.  liUM'LEV,  4U13  Eviin»  Avc.,  St.  Louis,  9Iu» 


C^opfederate  l/eterai> 


Fruits  and 


This  old  reliable  firm  solicits  your  shipments  of  Fogs, 
Poultry,  Dried  Fruits,  Feathers,  Wax,  Ginseng,  and 
other  Tennessee  Products,  for  which  quick  returns  are 
made  at  highest  market  price. 

Also  iolicits  orders  for  Cabbage,  Potatoes,  Onions,  Apples, 
Oranges,  - Bananas,  Pickles,  Kraut,  and  Everything  in  the 
Fruit  and  Vegetable  Line. 

Mail  orders  filled  quickly  with  best  goods  at  lowest 
plaices.  Try  them. 


ECCS, 
POULTRY, 
DRIED  FRUITS, 
COUNTRY 

PRODUCE. 


HICKORY  ROD  and 
SITES’  Pat.  Coops. 


The  above  is  a historic  picture,  18x24  inches,  that  should  be  in  all  Southern 
homes.  The  publisher’s  price,  postpaid,  is  fifty  cents.  It  will  be  sent  by  the  ] 
Veteran  for  a renewal  and  one  new  subscription,  or  with  the  Veteran  for  $1.25.  1 

(Mention  Veteran  when  yon  write.) 


Dr.  B.  McMiller, 

THE  WONDERFUL 

Magnetic  Healer. 

By  Laying  on  of  Hands  Afflictions  of  Poor,  Suf- 
fering Humanity  vanish  as  a dew  before  the 
morning  sun.  Thousands  can  be  cured  who 
have  been  pronounced  incurable.  Call  and  be 
convinced. 

HealtJi  is  Wealth. 

Rheumatism,  Stiff  Joints,  Lame  Back,  Ca- 
tarrh, Cancer,  Indigestion,  Nervous  Debility  in 
all  its  forms,  Headache,  all  Female  Diseases-^all 
are  cured  by  his  treatments.  All  Fevers  broken 
up  by  a few  treatments.  NO  DRUGS. 

CONSULTATION  FREE.  Bring  this  ad- 
vertisement with  you,  and  get  one  treatment 
free.  No  examination  made  of  person.  No 
case  taken  that  I cannot  relieve  that  I will  know 
when  in  the  presence  of  the  sufferer.  Send  for 
particulars  with  t wo-cent  stamp.  Address  606.'  ■, 
Church  Street,  third  floor. Nashville,  Tenn. 


“A  Bonanza  - - 
- - For  Subscribers.” 


By  special  arrangement,  the  Nil J//- 
T.Y  AMERICAN  in  clubs  will  be  sent  with 
new  subscriptions  to  THE  VETERAN  at  the 
low  price  of  $1.25  for  the  two.  Send  for  The 
Veteran,  $1.25,  and  get  both  publications  for 
one  year. 

The  Semi-Weekly  American  is  printed  in 
Nashville  104  times  a rear  (twice  a week),  and 
will  contain  elaborate  reports  of  Centennial  Ex- 
position matters  and  the  Reunion,  so  that  this 
will  be  an  exceptionally  good  year  for  Nashville 
news.  This  offer  only  lasts  for  ninety  days. 
Send  promptly. 


1%  I A M ntf  F D C n witsh  that  will  rrmovp  that  trrca«T  complex. 

tllwuUVCIlkU  ion  and  leave  it  soft  and  white  in  10  minutes  after 
washi'ig,  and  in  a week  remove  all  pimples,  blackheads  and  tan.  Bleaches 
the  skin  without  irritation.  Perfectly  harmless ; contains  no  poisons.  Costa 
but  five  cents  to  prepare  enough  to  last  six  months.  Recipe  and  full  diree* 

taons,  '2x>  cts.  Mrs*  IIUNTKR*  4313  Evans  Av.,  St>  Louis  Ho. 


C^opfederate  l/eterap 


The  Muldoon  Monument  Co., 

322.  324,  326,  328  GREEN  ST.  LOUISVILLE,  KENTUCKY:^ 


(OLDEST  AND  MOST  RELIABLE  HOUSE  IN  AMERICA.) 


Have  erected  nine-tenths  of  the  Confederate  Monuments 
in  the  United  States.  These  monuments  cost  from  five  to 
thirty  thousand  dollars.  The  following  is  a partial  list  of 
monuments  they  have  erected.  To  see  these  monuments 


to  appreciate  them. 

Cynthiana,  Ky. 

Lexington,  Ky. 

Louisville,  Ky. 

■Raleigh,  N.  C. 

J.  C.  Calhoun — Sarcophagus, 
Charleston,  S.  C. 

Gen.  Patrick  R.  Cleburne, 
Helena,  Ark. 

Helena,  Ark. 

Macon,  Ga. 

Columbus,  Ga. 

Thomasville,  Ga. 


Sparta,  Ga. 
Dalton,  Ga. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 
Columbia,  Tenn. 


Now  have  contracts  for  monu- 
ments to  be  erected  at 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Tennessee  and  North  Caro- 
lina Monuments  in  Chicka- 
mauga  Park. 

Winchester,  Va. 


When  needing  first-class,  plain  or  artistic  work,  made  from  the  finest 
quality  of  material,  write  them  for  designs  and  prices. 


UNION  CENTRAL  LIFE 
INSURANCE  CO., 

CINCINNATI,  O. 


AN  ILLUSTRATED  SOUTHERN 
MAGAZINE. 


JOHN  M.  PATTISON,  President. 


GAINS  IN  1895. 

The  Annual  Report  Again  Makes  the  Following 
Favorable  Exhibit; 


Low  Death  Rate  Maintained. 

High  Rate  of  Interest  Realized. 

Low  Rate  of  Expense. 

Increase  in  Assets. 

Increase  in  New  Business. 


A Large  Gain  in  Surplus. 


Gain  in  Income, 

Gain  in  Interest  Receipts,  - ; 

Gain  in  Surplus, 

Gain  in  Membership, 

Gain  in  Assets,  ' - 
Gain  in  Amount  of  Insurance, 

Gain  in  Amount  New  Business  Written, 
Total  Assets 
Total  Liabilities, 

Surplus,  4 per  cent.  Standard, 


$ 261,413.47 
113,895.05 
302,082.66 
4,363 
1,839.617.82 

9.038.080.00 

3.928.039.00 
14,555,288.63 
12,685,026.51 
$1,870,262.12 


JAS.  A.  YOWELL,  State  Agent, 


Chamber  of  Commerce 
Building. 


NASHVILLE,  TENN 


THE  GULF 

MESSENGER. 

Devoted  to  literature,  history,  fic- 
tion and  poetry.  Short  personal 
reminiscences,  and  contributions 
of  peculiar  interest  to  the  South 
solicited. 

SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE  ONLY  $1  PER  YEAR. 

O^^SAMPLE  COPY  SENT,,FREE. 
ADDRESS 

GULF  MESSENGER  PUB.  CO., 

108  MAIN  STREET.  HOUSTON,  TEXAS. 


(When  writing  mention  Veteran.' 
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PAINTED  BY  W.  D.  lA'ASHINGTON.  BURIAL  OF  LATANfe  PHOTO  BY  P.  C.  DUCHOCHqI®. 


The  burial  of  Capt.  William  Latane  is  one  of  the 
most  noted  events  of  all  the  war.  The  handsome 
painting  engraved  above  was  copyrighted  and  printed 
in  i866,  and  lithographs  may  be  seen  in  a multitude  of 
Southern  homes.  He  lost  his  life  in  Stuart’s  ride 
around  McClellan’s  army. 

Lieut.  John  Latane,  a brother,  bore  the  body  from 


the  field,  carrying  it  to  the  residence  of  Dr.  William 
Brockenbrough,  Hanover  County,  Va.,  and  en  route 
he  was  met  by  a body  of  Federal  soldiers,  who  made 
him  prisoner  and  took  him  away  as  soon  as  the  body 
was  placed  in  friendly  hands. 

One  of  the  brave-hearted  women  who  took  part  in 
the  burial  wrote : “ We  took  the  body  of  our  poor  young 
captain  and  buried  it  ourselves  in  the  graveyard.” 
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VIRGINIA  REMINISCENCES, 


Interesting  Meeting  of  the  Wright-Latan6  Camp, 


Gently  they  laid  him  underneath  the  sod, 

■'nd  left  him  with  his  fame,  his  country,  and  his  God. 

Let  us  not  weep  for  him,  whose  deeds  endure; 

So  young,  so  brave,  so  beautiful,  he  died 
As  he  had  wished  to  die— the  past  is  sure! 

Whatever  yet  of  sorrow  may  betide 
Those  who  still  linger  by  the  stormy  shore. 

Change  cannot  touch  him  now,  nor  fortune  harm  him  more. 

And  when  Virginia,  leaning  on  her  spear — 

“ Victrix  et  Vidua,”  the  conflict  done — 

Shall  raise  her  mailed  hand  to  wipe  the  tear 
That  starts  as  she  recalls  each  martyred  son. 

No  prouder  memory  her  breast  shall  sway 
Than  thine,  our  early  lost,  lamented  Latan4. 


CAPT.  WILLIAM  LATANE. 

THE  BURIAL  OF  LATANE, 

BY  JOHN  R.  THOMPSON. 


Surviving  comrades  about  Tappahannock,  Va.,  nur- 
ture memories  that  will  add  glory  to  their  noble  rec- 
ords. At  a meeting  of  the  Wright-Latane  Camp  in 
the  beginning  of  the  Christmas  holidays  Capt.  Albert 
Rennolds,  of  Company  F,  Fifty-fifth  Virginia  Regi- 
ment, read  a paper, which  is  herein  copied  almost  entire: 

Ever  since  the  war  I have  had  a desire  to  revisit  some 
of  the  fields  on  which  I did  battle  for  my  country,  but 
never  had  an  opportunity  to  do  so  until  last  summer, 
while  visiting  relatives  in  Spottsylvania  County,  when 
my  brother  proposed  to  take  me  to  the  Chancellorsville 
battlefield. 

Early  Monday  morning,  the  last  day  of  August,  we 
started  toward  the  Court  House;  but,  leaving  that  to 


“ ’Tis  sown  in  weakness,  it  is  raised  in  power ; ” J 

Softly  the  promise  floated  on  the  air. 

And  the  sweet  breathings  of  the  sunset  hour 

Came  back  responsive  to  the  mourner’s  prayer ; CAPT.  ALBERT  RENNOLD3 


The  combat  raged  not  long,  but  ours  the  day  ; 

And  through  the  hosts  that  compassed  us  around 
Our  little  band  rode  proudly  on  its  way, 

Leaving  one  gallant  comrade,  glory-crowned,  ' 
Unburied  on  the  field  he  died  to  gain. 

Single  of  all  his  men  amid  the  hostile  slain. 


One  moment  on  the  battle’s  edge  he  stood, 

Hope’s  halo  like  a helmet  round  his  hair; 

The  next  beheld  him  dabbled  in  his  blood, 

Prostrate  in  death,  and  yet  in  death  how  fair  1 
E’en  thus  he  passed  through  the  red  gate  of  strife 
From  earthly  crowns  and  palms  to  an  immortal  life. 


A brother  bore  his  body  from  the  field, 

And  gave  it  unto  strangers’  hands,  that  closed 
The  calm  blue  eyes,  on  earth  forever  sealed. 

And  tenderly  the  slender  limbs  composed  : 
Strangers,  yet  sisters,  who,  with  Mary’s  love. 

Sat  by  the  open  tomb,  and,  weeping,  looked  above. 


A little  child  strewed  roses  on  his  bier. 

Pale  roses,  not  more  stainless  than  his  soul. 

Nor  yet  more  fragrant  than  his  life  sincere. 

That  blossomed  with  good  actions,  brief,  but  whole. 
The  aged  matron  and  the  faithful  slave 
Approached  with  reverent  feet  the  hero’s  lowly  grave. 


No  man  of  God  might  read  the  burial  rite 
Above  the  Rebel — thus  declared  the  foe 
That  blanched  before  him  in  the  deadly  fight ; 

But  woman’s  voice,  in  accents  soft  and  low. 
Trembling  with  pity,  touched  with  pathos,  read 
Over  this  hallowed  dust  the  ritual  for  the  dead ; 
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our  right,  came  to  quite  a pretty  monument  situated  in 
the  fork  of  the  road  and  dedicated  to  Maj.  Gen.  Sedg- 
wick, of  the  Federal  army,  who  was  killed  on  that  spot 
during  the  battle  of  Spottsylvania  Court  House.  I 
had  been  wounded  a short  time  before  in  the  battle 
of  “the  Wilderness,”  and  was  not  in  that  battle. 
En  route  from  there  to  Chancellorsville  we  passed  by 
Screamersville,  where  the  Second  Adventists  were 
holding  a camp  meeting.  The  tents  looked  quite 
pretty,  and  reminded  me  of  the  time  when  the  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia  dwelt  in  tents  — i.  e.,  when  they 
could  get  them. 

jAbout  eleven  o’clock  we  came  to  the  plank  road, 
and  turned  toward  Chancellorsville.  I felt  as  if  I were 
on  holy  ground,  for  it  was  right  along  here  that  we 
marched  the  first  day  of  May,  thirty-three  years  ago, 
led  by  Lee  and  Jackson  and  A.  P.  Hill  and  Heth  and 
Mallory.  It  is  just  about  as  warm  and  dusty  now  as 
then.  We  soon  came  to  the  road  that  we  took  to  the 
left  by  “the  Furnace;”  but,  our  time  being  limited,  we 
concluded  that  it  was  not  sufficient  to  take  the  route 
by  which  we  marched  around  Hooker’s  army,  so  we 
took  the  right,  going  by  Chancellorsville  Court  House, 
through  the  battlefield,  to  the  place  where  the  private 
road  along  which  we  marched  runs  into  the  plank  road. 
It  looks  now  just  as  I remember  it  looked  then,  except 
that  there  is  a gate  across  it  now.  Everything  looked 
so  natural  that  I imagined  I could  see  the  cavalry  pick- 
ets standing  there  still.  I got  out  of  the  vehicle  and 
walked  down  the  road  toward  Chancellorsville,  where 
we  filed  to  the  left,  and,  a short  distance  in  the  woods, 
formed  line  of  battle. 

The  order  was  given,  “Forward,  march!”  and  our 
three  divisions  moved  off  to  strike  for  all  that  is  dear 
to  freemen.  I went  over  the  same  ground  that  I went 
over  thirty-three  years  ago,  when  a boy  soldier  of  the 
brave  and  gallant  Essex  Sharpshooters. 

My  heart  beats  strong.  I forget  that  I am  an  old 
man  now.  I glide  along,  I hardly  know  how,  over  the 
same  ground.  Presently  the  rattle  of  the  skirmishers’ 
fire  is  heard  in  front.  The  soldiers  cheer  and  go  faster. 
Here  is  the  field  where  the  enemy  left  their  supper 
cooking.  In  imagination  I see  the  soldiers  again  dip- 
ping real  coffee  from  the  boilers  and  blowing  and 
drinking  it  as  they  move  along.  Some  have  junks  of 
beef  on  their  bayonets,  while  their  comrades  cut  slices. 
Others  are  stuffing  hardtack  in  their  haversacks  as 
they  go,  for  no  one  can  stop;  all  must  keep  dressed 
now.  On  we  go  through  the  woods,  dressing  our 
lines  as  we  pass  through  the  fields  and  openings. 

How  proudly  the  men  march!  How  enthusiastic 
they  are!  How  beautifully  the  emblems  of  constitu- 
tional liberty  wave  in  the  breeze!  Jackson’s  Corps  is 
sweeping  the  field.  What  a grand  panorama ! 

Our  gallant  brigadier  is  on  foot  in  front  of  us.  Fie 
turns  and  salutes  his  brigade  with  his  sword — a com- 
pliment which  we  intend  to  prove  that  we  deserve  ere 
we  stop. 

And  here  is  where  we  were  when  the  enemy  at- 
tempted to  make  a stand  to  check  us.  A volley  from  a 
line  of  battle  is  poured  into  our  line  to  the  right  of  us, 
l)ut  we  make  no  stop.  The  volley  is  returned,  and  we 
go  still  faster,  while  the  Rebel  yell  rolls  from  one  end 
of  our  lines  to  the  other  and  back  again.  We  are 
moving  too  fast.  The  officers  storm  at  the  men  for 
not  moving  slower,  when  they  are  only  keeping  up 


with  the  officers.  And  now  the  artillery  is  booming, 
shells  are  shrieking  and  bursting,  rifles  are  rattling, 
and  occasionally  a volley  is  fired.  The  Rebel  yell  is 
now  almost  continuous,  and  still  on  we  sweep. 

There  is  the  place  near  those  thick  bushes  where 
gallant  Lieut.  Roane  received  a shrapnel  shot  in  his 
abdomen;  when  one  of  his  men,  whom  he  had  just 
given  the  flat  of  his  sword  for  showing  the  white  feath- 
er, said:  “I’m  mighty  sorry  for  Lieut.  Roane,  but  he 
oughtn’t  a beat  me  like  he  did.” 

We  are  halted.  There  is  a lull  in  the  fire  and  up- 
roar. The  light  division  has  been  ordered  to  take  the 
lead.  It  is  beginning  to  get  dark.  We  move  again, 
and  just  ahead  is  where  we  came  out  into  the  plank 
road  (I  could  not  understand  before  why  we  came  out 
of  the  fields  and  woods  into  the  road,  but  it  is  all  plain 
now — we  went  straight,  but  the  road  makes  a turn). 


RICHARD  EDWARD  WRIGHT, 

Ensign  Fifty-fifth  Virginia  Infantry,  whose  name  the  Camp 

bears. 


It  is  there  where  we  saw  the  deserted  artillery  and  the 
dead  and  wounded  horses.  The  place  looks  much  the 
same  as  it  did  then.  I do  not  think  the  trees  have 
grown  a bit;  even  the  bushes  seem  to  be  the  same. 

We  march  by  the  left  flank  along  the  road  a short 
distance,  halt,  and  front.  Here  is  the  place.  Our  left 
is  near  the  brow  of  a low  hill  or  rise.  It  is  so  dark  that 
we  cannot  see  a man  across  the  road.  Lane’s  skir- 
mishers are  in  front,  and  open  fire  just  abreast  of  our 
left  flank. 

In  a short  while  a w'ounded  man  is  borne  along  to- 
ward the  rear  just  behind  our  regiment.  Several  men 
were  holding  him  up,  and  he  was  trying  to  walk,  when 
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brave  Serg.  Tom  Fogg  recognized  him  and  said: 
“Great  God!  it  is  Gen.  Jackson.”  Then  the  order  is 
given  to  deploy  the  regiment  as  skirmishers,  and  al- 
most immediately  the  road  was  swept  by  such  a de- 
structive artillery  fire  as  can  only  be  imagined.  I 
don’t  believe  the  like  was  ever  known  before  or  since. 

The  darkness  and  the  fire  combined  render  it  impos- 
sible to  execute  the  movement.  The  men  drop  on  the 
ground.  Col.  Mallory  calls  upon  the  officers  to  do 
their  duty  (the  last  words  he  ever  spoke).  My  compa- 
ny, which  was  the  right  company  of  the  regiment,  was 
wheeled  to  the  left  and  marched  through  the  storm 
down  to  the  color  line.  How  beautifully  the  company 
responded  to  their  captain’s  orders!  The}''  were  he- 
roes among  heroes.  The  captain  intended  to  deploy 
by  the  right  flank  as  soon  as  he  reached  the  color  line, 
but  to  get  there  was  all  that  we  could  do.  No  man 
could  stand  and  live.  Being  just  a little  behind  the 


JUDGE  T.  R.  B.  WRIGHT. 

brow  before  mentioned,  most  of  the  shells  which 
missed  the  brow  missed  us  while  lying  on  the  ground, 
and  those  which  struck  the  brow  ricochetted  over  us. 
It  was  impossible  for  us  to  rise,  so  the  men  only  raised 
their  heads  to  fire;  and  to  add  to  it  all,  the  men  in  the 
darkness  behind  us,  not  knowing  that  we  were  there, 
opened  fire  on  us.  After  we  had  remained  sufficient 
time  for  our  lines  to  be  established  in  our  rear,  Maj. 
Saunders  gave  the  order  for  us  to  fall  back.  The  old 
frame  of  a house  is  gone,  but  there  is  where  it  stood, 
and  it  was  by  the  side  of  this  old  house,  forty  yards 
from  the  middle  of  the 'road  where  I was  lying,  and  by 
the  light  of  the  musketry  fire  and  the  bursting  of  the 
shells  that  I saw  Maj.  Saunders,  and,  although  I could 
not  hear  his  voice,  I knew  by  his  gestures  that  his  order 
was  to  fall  back. 


I was  lying  on  the  ground  by  the  side  of  Tom 
Wright  at  the  time.  I stood  up,  gave  the  order  to  my 
company,  and  instantly  I was  wounded  by  a piece  of 
shell  from  the  enemy,  and  Garland  Smith,  only  a few 
feet  from  me,  was  wounded  by  a bullet  from  our  own 
men  in  our  rear. 

Yes,  brave  old  Tom  Coghill,  you  took  me  to  that 
very  white  oak  tree  with  scars  on  it  now  from  top  to 
bottom,  and  there  we  lay,  with  Garland  Smith  behind 
us,  until  the  fire  slackened.  Jackson  and  A.  P.  Hill 
both  being  wounded,  Stuart  was  sent  for  during  the 
night  to  command  the  corps,  and  our  brigadier,  Heth, 
was  put  in  command  of  the  light  division  and  Col.  J. 
M.  Brockenbrough  succeeded  to  the  command  of  our 
brigade. 

And  over  the  same  ground  our  brigade  was  ordered 
next  morning  (the  3d)  to  advance  in  line  to  near  the 
same  spot  and  halt — Fortieth  and  Forty-seventh  Bat- 
talions on  the  right  of  the  road  and  Fifty-fifth  and 
Twenty-second  Battalions  on  the  left — and  either  by 
a blunder  or  dereliction  of  duty  on  the  part  of  some 
one  when  they  arrived  at  the  proper  place,  the  Fortieth 
and  Forty-seventh  Battalions  were  halted  and  the 
Fifty-fifth  and  Twenty-second  Battalions  were  not  halt- 
ed, but  allowed  to  keep  straight  forward  and  charge 
the  whole  of  Hooker’s  army  alone. 

Both  together,  they  numbered  about  six  hundred, 
just  the  number  that  made  the  famous  charge  at  Balak- 
lava.  They  had  been  ordered  forward,  and  could  not 
stop  without  orders ; so  on  they  went. 

Was  there  a man  dismayed.^ 

Not  though  the  soldiers  knew 
Some  one  had  blundered: 

Theirs  not  to  make  reply, 

Theirs  not  to  reason  why, 

Theirs  but  to  do  and  die: 

Into  the  valley  of  death 
Marched  the  six  hundred. 

And  there  is  the  opening  that  we  came  to.  It  is  a 
valley  with  the  hill  next  to  the  enemy  rising  somewhat 
abruptly  and  crowned  with  fortifications  as  far  as  could 
be  seen,  both  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  behind  which 
were  the  enemy’s  infantry  and  artillery  and  within  less 
than  one  hundred  yards  of  those  breastworks,  which 
were  wrapped  in  a flame  of  fire  and  a pall  of  smoke, 
with 

Cannon  to  right  of  them, 

Cannon  to  left  of  them. 

Cannon  in  front  of  them 
Volleyed  and  thundered. 

And  when  the  fire  was  so  severe  that  the  men  could 
stand  no  longer,  and  knowing  that  it  was  all  the  result 
of  somebody’s  blunder,  they  lay  on  the  ground  and 
loaded  and  fired  as  fast  as  they  could,  waiting  for  orders 
to  retire.  But  no  orders  came. 

Officers  were  falling  so  fast  that  no  one  knew  who 
was  in  command.  And  just  at  this  time  T.  R.  B. 
Wright,  who  was  then  a private  in  the  Essex  Sharp- 
shooters, seeing  our  flag  fall,  ran  and  seized  it  and  car- 
ried it  to  the  front,  calling  to  the  men  to  follow.  Ah, 
Tom,  Serg.  Jasper  did  not  perform  as  brave  an  act  as 
that,  but  the  men  couldn’t  follow.  Had  they  attempt- 
ed it,  without  an  interposition  of  Providence  not  one 
would  have  been  left  to  tell  the  tale,  and  God  alone 
spared  your  life. 

And  when  Adjt.  R.  L.  Williams  could  find  no  officer 
above  his  own  rank  to  command  the  regiment  he  took 
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the  responsibility  upon  himself  and  ordered  a retreat, 
and 

Then  they  came  back,  but  not, 

Not  tlie  six  liundred. 

Casualties:  Colonel,  dead;  lieutenant  colonel, 

wounded;  major,  dead;  every  captain,  except  one, 
either  dead  or  wounded;  every  first  lieutenant  either 
dead  or  wounded;  every  second  lieutenant,  except 
four,  either  dead  or  wounded;  one-third  of  the  men, 
either  dead  or  wounded.  And  what  was  left  of  the 
Fifty-fifth  Virginia  Regiment  was  commanded  by  the 
adjutant  and  four  second  lieutenants. 

Cardigan,  at  Balaklava,  left  hundreds  of  prisoners 
behind;  Pickett,  at  Gettysburg,  left  thousands;  but 
every  man  of  the  Fifty-fifth  Virginia  who  could  walk 
was  brought  off  the  field. 

When  can  their  glory  fade? 

O,  the  wild  charge  they  made! 

Capt.  W.  J.  Davis,  with  several  of  his  men,  having 
gotten  lost  from  his  regiment  in  the  darkness  after  the 
wounding  of  Gen.  Jackson,  called  out  for  the  Fifty- 
fifth,  and  was  answered,  “Here  we  are;”  and,  not 
knowing  any  better,  walked  right  into  the  enemy’s 
lines  and  inquired  for  his  company,  when  a boy,  ap- 
parently about  sixteen  years  old,  stepped  up  close  to 
him,  and,  looking  on  his  collar,  discovered  his  rank, 
and,  patting  him  on  the  shoulder,  said:  “Captain,  this 
is  the  Fifty-fifth  Ohio,  and  you  are  my  prisoner.” 

At  the  same  meeting  Hon.  William  Campbell,  of 
Company  F,  Ninth  Virginia  Cavalry,  read  a paper  on 

stuart’s  ride  around  m’clellan: 

At  your  request  I undertake,  after  an  intervention  of 
more  than  thirty-four  years,  to  write  (from  memory) 
my  recollections  of  Stuart’s  famous  ride  around  Mc- 
Clellan’s army  in  the  early  summer  of  1862;  and  also 
of  the  death  of  Capt.  William  Latane,  of  the  Essex 
Light  Dragoons,  who  fell  in  a charge  made  by  his 
squadron  upon  the  enemy  near  the  “Old  Church”  in 
Hanover  County,  Va. 

Capt.  Latane,  a son  of  Henry  Waring  and  Susan 
Allen  Latane,  was  born  at  “the  Meadow”  on  the  i6th 
of  January,  1833,  and  grew  to  man’s  estate  surrounded 
by  home  influences  not  inferior  to  any  in  Virginia. 
After  receiving  such  training  as  the  surrounding  edu- 
cational institutions  could  afford,  he  began  the  study 
of  medicine  at  the  University  of  Virginia  in  October, 
1851.  In  the  fall  of  1852  he  transferred  the  scene  of 
his  studies  to  the  Richmond  Medical  College,  where 
he  graduated  in  the  spring  of  1853.  The  following 
winter  he  spent  in  Philadelphia,  taking  a postgraduate 
course  at  one  of  the  medical  schools  of  that  city.  In 
the  spring  of  1854  he  located  at  “the  Meadow,”  and  .at 
once  became  a candidate  for  the  practice  of  medicine. 
His  practice  soon  became  extensive,  he  doing  a large 
amount  of  charity  practice  among  the  poor  around 
him.  He  gave  successful  attention  also  to  his  large 
farm  and  to  the  management  of  the  labor  on  this  farm. 

Early  in  1861,  when  Mr.  Lincoln  made  his  call  for 
troops  to  put  down  what  he  termed  “the  rebellion,” 
there  was  a rush  to  arms  all  over  Virginia,  and  soon  a 
cavalry  company  called  the  Essex  Light  Dragoons 
was  formed,  electing  as  their  officers  Dr.  R.  S.  Cau- 
thorn,  captain;  William  L.  Waring,  first  lieutenant; 


William  A.  Oliver,  second  lieutenant;  and  William 
Latane,  third  lieutenant.  The  company  was  soon 
mustered  into  the  Confederate  service  for  one  year. 
In  the  spring  of  1862  it  became  necessary  to  reenlist 
the  men  and  reorganize  the  company,  and  in  this  reor- 
ganization, by  common  consent,  William  Latane  was 
made  captain.  About  this  time  I made  his  acquaint- 
ance. He  was  of  small  stature  and  quiet  demeanor, 
but  quick  to  perceive  the  wrong  and  very  assertive  in 
his  opposition  to  it.  He  commanded  the  confidence 
of  his  men  by  his  even-handed  justice  to  all,  but  he 
never  brooked  disorder. 

Soon  after  the  reorganization  Capt.  Latane  was  or- 
dered to  report  with  his  company  at  Hicks’s  Hill,  near 
Fredericksburg,  to  become  one  of  the  constituent 
companies  of  the  Ninth  Virginia  Cavalry,  of  which  W. 
H.  F.  Lee,  a son  of  Gen.  R.  E.  Dee,  was  colonel;  R.  L. 
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T.  Beale,  lieutenant  colonel;  and  Thomas  Waller,  ma- 
jor. The  Essex  Light  Dragoons  became  Company  F 
of  that  famous  regiment,  and  in  the  years  that  followed 
few  of  the  recruits  knew  the  company  by  its  original 
name. 

The  month  of  service  around  Fredericksburg 
amounted  to  little  except  picket  and  drill  duty,  but  Mc- 
Clellan’s landing  on  the  peninsula  and  his  march  on 
Richmond  made  it  necessary  for  us  to  retire  to  the 
lines  around  that  city.  Our  regiment  found  a camp 
near  Young’s  mill  pond  and  not  far  from  the  Brook 
turnpike,  occuying  a position  on  the  extreme  left  of 
the  army  defending  Richmond. 

On  Thursday,  June  12,  came  orders  to  prepare  three 
days’  rations  and  hold  ourselves  ready  to  march  at  a 
moment’s  notice.  There  w’as  naturallv  suppressed  ex- 
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citement  and  speculation  as  to  what  we  were  to  do  or 
where  we  were  to  go.  About  one  o’clock  p.m.  the 
regimental  bugler  sounded  “Saddle  up,”  which  was 
caught  up  by  the  company  buglers,  and  soon  the  camp 
was  in  commotion.  “To  horse”  was  soon  sounded, 
and  through  the  whole  camp  could  be  heard  the  com- 
mand of  the  officers:  “Fall  in,  men!”  Our  regiment 
marched  out  of  camp  to  participate  in  the  most  memo- 
rable and  daring  raid  that  was  made  during  the  war. 
We  marched  in  the  direction  of  Hanover  Court  House, 
and  went  into  camp  after  dark,  having  marched  some 
fifteen  miles.  Early  dawn  on  the  following  morning 
found  us  in  the  saddle,  the  Ninth  Virginia  in  the  front, 
and  our  squadron — composed  of  the  Mercer  Calvary, 
of  Spottsylvania,  and  our  company — being  in  the  front 
of  the  regiment,  the  Mercer  being  in  advance.  Capt. 
Crutchfield  being  absent,  Capt.  Latane  commanded 
the  squadron,  riding  in  front,  immediately  in  the  rear 
of  Col.  Lee  and  staff. 

Our  march  proceeded  via  Hanover  Court  House 
and  on  toward  the  Old  Church.  Our  first  indication 
of  an  enemy  was  the  bringing  in  of  a Yankee  by  one 
of  our  scouts.  Soon  thereafter  Capt.  Latane  rode  to 
the  rear  and  ordered  four  of  his  own  company  to  ad- 
vance and  form  the  first  set  of  fours.  This  had  scarce- 
ly been  accomplished  before  Col.  Lee  ordered  Capt. 
Latane  to  throw  out  four  flanks,  two  on  either  side, 
and  four  members  of  his  company  were  at  once  or- 
dered to  proceed,  two  to  the  right  and  the  others  to  the 
left,  and  march  a little  in  advance  of  the  regiment.  I 
was  one  of  those  on  the  left.  Moving  forward,  not 
seeing  an  enemy  or  supposing  one  to  be  near,  I sud- 
denly heard  the  command  to  charge,  and  then  came 
the  clash  of  arms,  with  rapid  pistol  shots.  Riding  rap- 
idly toward  the  firing,  I found  our  squadron  occupying 
the  road  and  two  companies  of  the  Fifth  United  States 
Regulars  attempting  to  form  in  a field  near  at  hand, 
and  Lieut.  Oliver  urging  his  men  to  charge  them. 
This  was  promptly  done  and  the  enemy  driven  to  the 
woods.  Just  before  reaching  the  timber  I overtook 
Lieut.  McLane,  of  the  Federals,  and  he,  seeing  the  ut- 
ter futility  of  resisting,  surrendered.  As  I was  taking 
him  to  the  rear  I met  Col.  Lee,  and  was  told  by  him  of 
the  death  of  Capt.  Latane. 

He  ordered  me  to  turn  my  prisoner  over  to  the 
guard  and  go  and  look  after  my  captain.  I soon  found 
his  body,  surrounded  by  some  half  dozen  of  his  men, 
one  of  whom  was  his  brother  John,  who  was  after- 
wards elected  a lieutenant  in  the  company,  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  too  sealed  his  devotion  to  his  country 
with  his  life;  another  was  S.  W.  Mitchell,  a sergeant 
in  the  company,  and  as  gallant  a spirit  as  ever  did  bat- 
tle for  a country.  Mitchell,  being  the  stoutest  man 
present,  was  selected  to  bear  the  body  from  the  field. 
He  having  mounted  his  horse,  we  tenderly  raised  the 
body  and  placed  it  in  front  of  him.  John  Latane  then 
mounted  his  horse,  and  he  and  Mitchell  passed  to  the 
rear,  while  the  rest  of  us  hurried  on  to  join  our  com- 
mand on  its  perilous  journey.  I wish  I could  write 
my  feelings  as  I looked  upon  the  form  of  him  who  but 
a few  moments  before  was  the  embodiment  of  life  and 
duty.  I wish  I could  describe  to  you  the  beautiful  half- 
Arabian  horse  that  he  rode,  “the  Colonel.”  and  how 
splendidly  he  sat  him.  John  R.  Thompson,  in  his 
beautiful  poem,  “The  Burial  of  Latane,”  and  William 
D.  Washington,  in  his  painting  of  the  same  name. 


have  by  pen  and  brush  so  enshrined  the  name  of  Lat- 
ane in  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  our  Southland  that  it 
will  endure  as  long  as  men  are  admired  for  their  devo- 
tion to  duty  and  for  risking  their  lives  upon  “the  per- 
ilous edge  of  battle”  in  defense  of  home  and  country. 

The  glorious  Stuart  continued  to  ride  grandly  on 
his  way,  the  Ninth  Virginia  still  holding  the  post  of 
honor  at  the  front.  Passing  the  Old  Church,  we 
hastened  on  toward  the  York  River  railroad.  Soon 
it  was  crossed  and  night  came  on,  but  no  halting. 
On  we  marched  into  the  county  of  New  Kent.  All 
that  long  night  was  spent  in  the  saddle  pushing  our 
way  toward  the  Lower  Chickahominy,  which  we 
reached  in  the  early  morning,  only  to  find  that  the 
bridge  over  which  we  intended  to  pass  had  been 
burned;  but  Gen.  Stuart  was  equal  to  the  emergency. 
He  soon  had  his  rear  guarded  and  the  men  swimming 
their  horses  over,  while  others  were  tearing  down  an 
old  barn,  out  of  which  a temporary  bridge  was  con- 
structed. On  this  the  artillery  and  the  few  horses  that 
remained  were  taken  over.  The  bridge  was  burned  in 
order  to  prevent  pursuit.  gain  there  was  an  all- 
night  march,  as  we  hurried  up  through  the  county  of 
James  City  and  on  to  Richmond,  which  city  we 
reached  about  midday  on  Sunday,  June  15,  and  went 
back  to  our  camp  that  afternoon. 

We  brought  back  many  trophies  of  our  raid,  con- 
sisting of  several  hundred  prisoners  and  as  many 
horses. 

As  the  years  have  crept  on  and  I have  called  back 
to  memory  one  incident  after  another  of  the  deeds  of 
daring  and  the  scenes  of  danger  through  which  the 
cavalry  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  passed  in 
the  four  years  of  conflict,  I recall  none  more  splendid- 
ly conceived,  more  dashingly  executed,  and  showing 
more  favorable  results  than  Stuart’s  raid  around  Mc- 
Clellan at  Richmond. 


THE  DREUX  BATTALION, 

COL.  R.  G.  LOWE,  OF  GALVESTON  (TEX.)  NEWS. 

I note  in  the  Veteran  for  January  a brief  mention 
made  by  Comrade  R.  H.  Burton,  of  Fenner’s  Louis- 
iana Battery,  of  the  death  of  Col.  Charles  Didier 
Dreux,  in  a skirmish  near  Young’s  Mill,  Va.  The 
writer  had  lost  track  of  Comrade  Burton,  or,  as  he  was 
familiarly  called  in  the  battalion,  Dick  Burton,  and  it 
will  be  interesting  to  the  writer  to  know  just  where 
Comrade  Burton  at  present  lives.  The  little  incident 
related  by  Comrade  Burton  through  tn  Veteran 
touching  the  death  of  Col.  Dreux  in  a skirmish  near 
Young’s  Mill  omits  the  date  of  the  occurrence.  The 
writer,  who  was  a member  of  the  Shreveport  Grays,, 
recalls  distinctly  the  date  and  circumstance.  It  was  on 
the  morning  of  the  5th  of  July,  1861.  The  Dreux 
Battalion,  composed  of  the  first  five  companies  that 
volunteered  from  the  State  of  Louisiana — namely,  the 
Orleans  Cadets,  Louisiana  Guard,  Crescent  Rifles, 
Shreveport  Grays,  and  Grivot  Guards — was  encamped 
at  Young’s  Mill  on  the  4th  of  July,  1861.  A barbecue 
was  prepared  to  celebrate  the  day,  at  which  speeches 
of  a patriotic  order  were  made  by  different  members  of 
the  battalion.  Col.  Dreux,  or  Charlie,  as  he  was  fa- 
miliarly called  by  nearly  all  the  members  of  the  battal- 
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ion,  was  an  orator  of  splendid  order.  Full  of  the  Cre- 
ole fire  of  his  French  ancestry,  young,  and  handsome, 
with  a voice  that  rang  as  clear  as  a trumpet,  i can  re- 
call now  the  closing  words  of  Dreux’s  address  on  the 
occasion  of  that  barbecue.  Alluding  to  the  political 
complexion  of  affairs  at  that  date,  Dreux,  touching  his 
sword  handle  with  his  right  hand,  remarked:  “This  is 
our  day,  and  we  will  have  it.”  He  alluded  to  the 
Fourth  of  July,  then,  as  now,  claimed  by  the  Confed- 
erates to  be  their  day,  as  well  as  the  day  of  their  North- 
ern adversaries.  On  the  evening  of  that  same  Fourth 
of  July  a detail  was  made  of  twenty  men  from  each  one 
of  the  companies  constituting  the  battalion,  who,  with- 
out knowing  the  purpose  of  their  mission,  were 
marched  to  a point  on  the  lower  peninsula  of  Virginia, 
close  to  the  banks  of  the  James  Riv.:r,  near  a farm 
known  as  “Smith’s  farm.”  It  was  known  to  the  Con- 
federate commanders  that  a party  of  Federal  officers 
were  in  the  habit  of  coming  out  from  Hampton,  then 
occupied  by  the  Federals,  to  breakfast  each  morning 
at  Smith’s  farm.  The  purpose  of  the  detail  from  the 
Dreux  Battalion  above  mentioned  was  to  ambus- 
cade and  capture  this  Federal  detachment.  The 
officers  from  the  Federal  station  were  usually  ac- 
companied by  an  escort  from  the  New  York  Fire 
Zouaves.  The  march  from  Young’s  Mill  was  made 
during  the  night,  and  daybreak  found  the  men  con- 
cealed by  the  roadside  at  a point  near  where  the 
road  from  Hampton  crossed  the  road  leading  from 
Young’s  Mill  to  the  lower  peninsula.  A miscalcu- 
lation as  to  the  hour  of  the  approach  of  the  Fed- 
erals, through  an  irregularity  on  the  part  of  the  am- 
buscading party,  gave  the  alarm  to  the  approaching 
escort,  and  the  command  to  halt  was  distinctly  heard 
by  the  ambuscading  party.  It  was  in  the  early  dawn 
of  the  morning  of  the  5th  of  July,  1861.  Two  scouts 
were  immediately  advanced  by  the  Federal  party,  who, 
discovering  Col.  Dreux  standing  up  by  the  side  of  a 
tree,  fired  and  retreated.  A musket  ball  took  effect  in 
the  sword  belt  of  Dreux,  and  he  fell,  dying  instantly. 
The  confusion  created  by  the  death  of  the  commander 
of  the  ambuscading  party  resulted  in  the  failure  of  the 
enterprise.  .As  stated  by  Comrade  Burton,  Dreux 
was  the  first  commissioned  officer  killed  in  the  Con- 
federate service,  if  not  the  first  Louisianian  of  any 
rank  who  fell  in  that  struggle.  The  writer  was  de- 
tailed as  one  of  an  escort  of  six  who  brought  back  the 
remains  of  Dreux  to  New  Orleans,  where  he  was 
buried  in  great  state  by  the  citizens  of  that  place,  a 
memorable  oration  having  been  pronounced  over  the 
remains  by  Col.  Olivier,  a Louisiana  orator  of  mark, 
and  a cousin  of  the  deceased.  The  occasion  was  a day 
of  general  cessation  of  business  in  the  Crescent  City, 
over  thirty  thousand  people,  it  was  estimated,  being  in 
the  procession  on  the  occasion  of  his  funeral.  The 
city  was  draped  in  mourning  along  the  entire  line  of 
the  procession  from  the  City  Hall  to  the  cemeter>’, 
every  mark  of  respect  being  shown  to  the  gallant  and 
loved  Dreux,  who  was  the  first  to  offer  up  his  life  from 
the  Pelican  State. 

Many  incidents  of  a pleasant  nature  could  be  re- 
called from  the  records  of  the  Dreux  Battalion.  The 
battalion,  in  its  original  formatiop,  did  not  maintain 
itself  a sufficient  length  of  time  to  record  any  special 
deeds  of  a military  nature.  This  was  due  to  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  battalion  was  composed  of  troops 


sworn  into  the  Confederate  service  for  a period  of 
twelve  months.  I'he  term  of  four  of  the  companies 
expired  previous  to  the  passage  of  the  conscript  bill, 
and,  although  they  remained  as  an  organization  in 
front  of  McClellan  on  the  Peninsula  during  that  offi- 
cer’s first  advance  from  that  quarter  a month  after 
their  terms  of  service  had  expired,  yet  the  battalion 
broke  up  in  its  organized  capacity  just  previous  to  the 
battle  of  Williamsburg.  The  four  companies  whose 
term  expired  immediately  took  service  under  Capt, 
Fenner,  and  formed  the  famous  battery  which  did  such 
excellent  service  in  the  Army  of  Tennessee.  The  only 
company  in  the  battalion  whose  term  had  not  expired 
upon  the  passage  of  the  conscript  law,  the  Shreveport 
Grays,  was  attached  to  the  First  Louisiana  Regiment, 
and  saw  service  in  many  of  the  important  battles  par- 
ticipated in  by  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia.  An 
incident  connected  with  the  old  battalion  may  be 
worth  repeating  here.  As  can  easily  be  conceived, 
being  composed  of  the  first  volunteers  from  Louisiana, 
the  best  blood  of  that  State  was  represented  in  its 
ranks.  Ned  Phelps  (only  some  few  years  ago  passed 
over  the  river),  a handsome  young  fellow,  tall  an«l 
erect,  was  a private  in  the  Crescent  Rifles.  On  the  oc- 
casion of  one  of  Magruder’s  midnight  marches  up  and 
down  the  Peninsula  the  gray  dawn  of  a crisp  Virginia 
morning  found  Ned  Phelps  foraging  for  breakfast.  It 
seems  that  Gen.  Magruder  and  his  staff  had  breakfast 
prepared  at  a farmhouse,  where  Ned,  looking  out  for 
the  adornment  of  the  inner  man,  made  his  appearance. 
The  General  and  staff  had  taker/  their  seats  at  table, 
and  were  preparing  to  do  justice  to  the  viands  set  be- 
fore them.  Without  ceremony  Ned  walked  into  the 
dining  room,  and,  discovering  a vacant  seat,  promptly 
took  possession  thereof.  Magruder  eyed  him  for  a 
moment,  and,  with  the  lisping  expression  which  the 
General  affected,  addressed  Ned  something  like  this: 
“Young  man,  are  you  aware  whom  you  are  breakfast- 
ing with?” 

“Well,”  said  Ned,  “before  I came  soldiering  I used 
to  be  particular  whom  I ate  with,  but  now  I don’t  mind 
much — so  the  victuals  are  clean.” 

This  answer  so  tickled  Magruder  that  he  immedi- 
ately responded,  “Young  man,  stay  where  you  are  and 
have  what  you  want,”  which  Ned  did. 

From  this  time  on  the  members  of  the  battalion  be- 
came great  favorites  with  Magruder,  and  the  details 
to  headquarters  were  of  frequent  occurrence.  It 
would  be  a pity  to  let  Ned’s  unique  rejoinder  to  Ma- 
gruder pass  unrecorded. 

On  another  occasion,  while  lying  in  winter  quar- 
ters at  Spradley’s  farm,  on  the  banks  of  the  James 
River,  near  the  town  of  Williamsburg,  the  Louisian- 
ians in  the  battalion  proposed  to  give  the  denisons  of 
that  region  an  idea  of  what  a Mardi  Gras  celebration 
was  in  the  Crescent  City.  Materials  were  not  very 
numerous  in  that  day,  but,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
citizens  of  Williamsburg,  some  two  hundred  New  Or- 
leans boys  got  up  a wonderful  procession,  rigged  out 
in  as  fantastic  a manner  as  it  was  possible  to  accom- 
plish. The  celebration  closed  with  an  entertainment 
given  to  Gen.  Magruder  and  his  staff  at  an  inn  in  Wil- 
liamsburg by  the  members  of  the  battalion.  The 
same  Ned  Phelps  recorded  above  was  a leader  in  that 
affair.  Another  member  of  the  battalion  from  New 
Orleans,  Billy  Campbell  (who  likewise  passed  away 
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only  a few  years  ago),  was  a splendid  make-up  of  a 
young  girl.  Campbell  was  perfection  in  this  regard, 
it  being  almost  impossible  to  detect  that  he  was  not  a 
girl.  Leaning  upon  the  arm  of  Ned  Phelps,  Campbell 
entered  the  apartment  where  Magruder  was  dining  in 
the  Virginia  hostelry,  and  was  introduced  to  the  Gen- 
eral by  his  friend  Ned  as  Miss  Campbell,  of  New  Or- 
leans, on  a visit  to  her  brother,  a member  of  the  bat- 
talion. The  scene  was  most  ludicrous  to  those  who 
were  acquainted  with  the  joke.  Magruder,  with  that 
gallantry  which  always  characterized  him,  placed 
“Miss”  Campbell  on  his  right  hand,  who  p'rtook  lib- 
erally of  everything  that  was  going,  including  the  liq- 
uors. How  far  this  thing  would  have  gone  on  it  is 
difficult  to  say,  had  not  some  of  the  boys  ripped  up  a 
feather  bed  belonging  to  the  landlord  ot  the  hotel  and 
permitted  its  contents  to  fall  through  an  aperture  im- 
mediately above  the  dining  room,  calling  out  at  the 
same  time:  “This  is  a Louisiana  snowstorm.”  Dur- 
ing the  snowstorm  Ned  and  “Miss”  Campbell  took 
their  departure,  leaving  the  General  in  doubt  as  co 
whether  he  had  been  in  the  company  of  a live  lady  or 
a spook. 

Private  Soniat  and  his  fife,  “the  only  child  Louis- 
iana could  spare  for  that  eventful  picnic  party,”  may 
receive  attention  in  another  number  of  the  Veteran. 

CONCERNIN'  OF  A HOG, 

J.  B.  POELEV,  FLORESVILLE,  TEXAS. 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  October  20,  1863. 

Charming  Nellie:  My  alter  ego,  Ben  Blank — the  Fi- 
dus  Achates  into  whose  ever  friendly  and  sympathi- 
zing bosom  I pour  all  my  joys  and  sorrows,  and  who,  in 
return,  makes  me  his  confidant  and  recounts  to  me  all 
his  “hairbreadth  ’scapes  i’  the  imminent  deadly 
breach” — got  into  a scrape  the  other  day,  the  results 
of  which  might  have  been  serious,  but,  fortunately, 
were  only  amusing.  I cannot  tell  the  story  as  graph- 
ically as  it  was  related  to  me,  but  will  present  the  sa- 
lient points.  Appetite  comes  with  eating,  I have 
somewhere  read,  but  the  statement  is  not  true  as  re- 
spects us  Texans  in  Bragg’s  army.  To  us  it  comes 
with  fasting.  Blue  beef  and  musty  corn  meal  have 
been  the  only  rations  issued  to  us  in  Tennessee,  and,  as 
the  boys  say,  “we  have  soured  on  them.”  Anyhow, 
Ben  and  Jim  Somerville,  while  on  picket  together,  de- 
cided that  it  was  a duty  they  owed  both  to  themselves 
and  the  Confederacy  to  “variegate  their  eatin’,”  and 
on  the  following  day  the  two  were  five  miles  in  rear  of 
the  army,  engaged  in  a diligent  search  for  quadrupeds 
of  the  porcine  persuasion.  Lacking  acquaintances 
among  the  citizens,  as  well  as  money  and  credit,  they 
proposed,  as  a dernier  ressort,  a secret  impressment; 
and,  to  effect  their  purpose  with  speed  and  dispatch, 
one  carried  a belduque  and  the  other  a minie  rifle. 
Thus  armed  and  equipped,  about  the  middle  of  the  aft- 
ernoon they  found  themselves  in  a secluded  glade  and 
in  dangerous  proximity  to  a couple  of  fair-sized  and 
well-fed  hogs.  Face  to  face  with  the  brutes,  Ben’s 
conscience  suddenly  grew  tender,  and  he  suggested 
waiting  for  them  to  begin  hostilities.  It  was  his  first 
experience  (?)  in  that  kind  of  foraging.  Somerville, 
however,  was  built  of  sterner  stuff,  and,  saying  “No” 
with  energetic  emphasis,  took  careful  aim  at  the  larger 


and  fatter  of  the  porkers  and  pulled  the  trigger  with 
the  deadliest  intent.  But  alas  for  his  hopes!  now  true 
it  is  that 

The  best-laid  schemes  of  men  and  mice 

Gang  aft  aglee. 

The  cap  upon  which  so  much  depended  failed  in  the 
time  of  greatest  need,  and,  to  their  chagrin  and  morti- 
fication, neither  of  them  could  find  another,  look  and 
feel  as  diligently  as  they  might  into  the  secret  nooks 
and  recesses  of  their  well-worn  garments.  Truly  it 
was  an  exasperating  predicament  for  two  hungry  Tex- 
ans to  be  standing  within  twenty  feet  of  the  very  game 
for  which  they  had  tramped  and  hunted  so  long  and 
untiringly  minus  the  one  thing  needful:  a gun  cap. 
Even  the  hogs  laughed  at  the  poor  devils — that  is,  if  a 
constant  turning  up  of  dirty  noses  and  a succession  of 
contemptuous  grunts  can  be  called  laughing.  Al- 
though too  honest  and  upright  ever  to  have  been  or  to 
be  an  actor  in  such  a scene,  my  imagination  is  vivid 
enough  to  reproduce  it  very  accurately.  Ben  felt  the 
disaster  so  keenly  that  he  lost  his  temper  and  began 
reproaching  Somerville  for  not  being  better  provided 
with  ammunition;  while,  silent  as  the  Sphynx,  Som- 
erville continued  mechanically  to  search  and  explore 
his  sturdy  person.  Suddenly  a rapturous  smile  light- 
ed up  his  homely  features,  and  he  joyfully  exclaimed: 
“By  the  Holy  Moses,  Ben,  if  I hain’t  found  a cap  way 
down  in  the  corner  of  this  shirt  pocket  I’ll  be  derned!” 
So,  indeed,  he  had,  and  in  less  than  half  a minute  the 
body  of  the  larger  hog  was  lying  lifeless  upon  the 
sward,  and  twenty  minutes  later  the  carcass,  skinned, 
except  as  to  the  head  and  feet,  and  tied  up  in  a linen 
tent  cloth  and  suspended  between  them  from  a pole, 
was  being  carried  to  camp. 

Before  setting  ou;  on  the  expedition,  the  parties  had 
wisely  agreed  upon  their  respective  qualifications,  and 
apportioned  the  parts  to  be  played  by  each  other. 
Somerville’s  reputation  for  hog  sense  specially  adapt- 
ed him  to  command  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the 
search  for  and  capture  of  and  preparing  the  swine  for 
transportation;  while  Ben’s  acquaintance  with  and  flu- 
ent use  of  the  English  language,  as  well  as  his  pre- 
sumed knowledge  of  the  ways  and  habits  of  the  enemy 
in  the  case — Capt.  Scott’s  provost  guard — pointed  to 
him  as  leader  and  spokesman  in  saving  the  bacon  and 
its  captors  from  confiscation,  arrest,  and  court-mar- 
tial; the  last  being,  now  that  we  were  under  Bragg,  a 
contingency  well  worth  dreading.  Thus  it  was  ar- 
ranged, and  when  the  hog  was  first  lifted  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  companions  Somerville  retired  to  pri- 
vate life — in  fact,  never  opened  his  mouth  to  advise  in 
any  subsequent  emergencies — and  Ben  assumed  com- 
mand. “Dressed  in  a little  brief  authority,”  he  forth- 
with proceeded  to  commit  a grave  and  inexcusable 
error.  Ben  should  have  been  bold  and  selected  the 
highways.  Instead,  he  chose  a road  little  traveled 
by  the  citizens.  As  a result,  while  all  went  well  for 
a couple  of  miles,  at  the  first  open  ground  half 
a dozen  shining  bayonets  slowly  sinking  out  of  view 
behind  a hill  over  which  the  road  ran  gave  warning  of 
danger.  These  were  the  well-known  insignia  of  prov- 
ost guards,  and  Ben  no  sooner  caught  sight  of  them 
than  he  ordered  a halt,  and,  having  deposited  the  hog 
upon  a log,  said  to  Somerville:  “What  had  we  best  do 
now,  old  fellow?”  But  Somerville  was  tired,  and,  hav- 
ing done  his  part  of  the  commanding,  was  unwilling 
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to  assume  further  responsibility,  and  between  whiffs  at 
his  pipe  only  replied;  “Damfiknow.”  A long  silence 
followed,  and  then  Ben  asked;  “Do  you  reckon  any  of 
those  guards  saw  us?”  “Damfiknow,”  replied  Som- 
erville, and,  rising  to  his  feet,  he  gazed  at  the  sun  as  it 
glided  down  behind  Lookout  Mountain.  A quarter 
of  an  hour  went  by,  the  journey  was  resumed,  and  a 
mile  of  ground  covered,  when,  walking  around  a point 
of  timber  as  unsuspectingly  as  the  “babes  in  the 
woods,”  the  little  procession  ran  plump  into  a squad  of 
the  enemy.  The  unlooked-for  encounter  was  terribly 
demoralizing  to  Ben;  and,  for  the  moment  at  his  wits’ 
end,  he  cast  an  appealing  glance  across  the  hog  at  the 
stolid  countenance  of  his  companion,  but  found  his  re- 
ward only  in  a wink,  which  said  as  plainly  as  words;  “I 
told  you  so.” 

Thus  thrown  upon  his  own  resources,  the  emergen- 
cy restored  his  composure,  and,*  recognizing  the  ser- 
geant of  the  squad  as  a First  Texan  whom  he  had  once 
befriended,  he  gave  him  an  admirable  opportunity  to 
reciprocate.  No  ingrate,  even  if  a provost  guard,  the 
sergeant,  after  inspecting  the  pass  handed  him,  an- 
nounced to  his  men,  “These  gentlemen  are  all  right, 
boys;”  and,  stepping  to  one  side,  left  the  way  open. 
The  much  relieved  raiders  stepped  out  for  camp  at 
their  liveliest  gait,  and  for  a while  rapidly  increased 


the  distance  between  them  and  the  leisurely  moving 
provost  guard. 

Then  the  sergeant  put  more  life  into  his  long  legs, 
and,  overtaking  them,  pointed  at  the  swinging  carcass 
of  the  hog,  and  in  a tone  of  mingled  apology  and  au- 
thority said;  “See  here,  fellows,  isn’t  that  ar  hog 
skinned?  If  it  is.  I’ll  have  to  take  you  m out  of  the 

wet,  or  them  d Georgians  back  thar  will  report 

me.”  “Can’t  you  see  that  it  isn’t  skinned?”  asked  Ben 
in  his  turn,  pointing  at  the  exposed  head  and  feet,  and 
still  relying  a little  on  the  sergeant’s  gratitude.  It  was 
leaning  upon  a broken  staff  though.  The  Georgians 
had  come  within  hearing,  and  the  sergeant  was  loath  to 
exchange  his  soft  berth  as  a member  of  the  provost 
guard  for  hard  service  in  the  ranks  of  his  company; 
and  with  a provoking  smile  he  replied,  “You  can’t 
work  a game  of  that  kind  on  me,  Mr.  Blank,”  in  a 
tone  which  convinced  my  friend  that  instant  change  of 
front  was  both  advisable  and  unavoidable. 

Speaking  with  an  appearance  of  the  loftiest  uncon- 
cern, he  said;  “Well,  Mr.  Sergeant,  as  I don’t  propose 
to  do  any  lying  or  have  my  pork  flavored  with  the  dir- 
ty hands  of  your  followers,  I’ll  acknowledge  straight 
out  that  it  is  skinned.  It  takes  time  to  heat  water,  and 
we  had  none  to  spare  for  such  foolishness.” 

“I’ll  have  to  arrest  you,  then,”  said  the  sergeant. 
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“My  orders  is  to  arrest  every  feller  we  catch  totin’ 
skinned  meat.” 

“All  right,”  replied  Ben,  “obey  your  orders  then; 
but  if  you  want  to  reach  your  quarters  before  mid- 
night, you  fellows  had  better  do  a little  totin’  your- 
selves.” 

Ben  says  that  his  first  thought  when  the  climax  of 
arrest  came  was  to  purchase  release  by  the  surrender 
of  a generous  portion  of  the  pork;  but  while  debating 
in  his  own  mind  how  to  broach  the  subject  to  the  ser- 
geant he  heard  one  of  the  provost  guard  smack  his 
lips  and  say  to  another:  “Great  Giminy,  Tom!  but 
won’t  we  waller  in  grease  an’  good  eatin’  to-night?” 
Action,  speech,  and  look  were  so  unctuously  glutton- 
ous and  revolting  that  Ben  resolved  to  “die  in  the  last 
ditch”  and  be  court-martialed  or  carry  the  whole  of  the 
hog  to  his  company.  Therefore,  on  entering  the  camp 
of  the  provost  guard  he  requested  Lieut.  Shotwell — as 
good  and  brave  a man  and  soldier  as  ever  lived — not 
only  to  prohibit  any  interference  with  the  hog,  but  to 
accompany  him  and  his  companion  in  misfortune  to 
the  quarters  of  Gen.  Jenkins,  scarcely  a hundred  yards 
distant.  The  General  sat  before  a fire  in  front  of 
his  tent,  reading  by  the  light  of  a lantern,  which 
swung  from  the  limb  of  a tree,  and  as  the  party  ap- 
proached he  looked  up  with  a pleasant  smile.  Ignor- 
ing Shotwell  by  stepping  in  front  of  that  gentleman 
and  respectfully  saluting  Jenkins,  looking  boldly  and 
unflinchingly  into  his  eyes,  and  caring  not  that  his  own 
hat  was  slouched,  his  trousers  greasy,  and  his  big  toe 
protruding  conspicuously  from  the  right  shoe — anx- 
ious as  never  before  in  his  life  to  combine  a becoming 
suaviter  in  modo  with  a convincing  fortiter  in  re — Ben 
began  his  oration:  “General,  Mr.  Somerville  and  I are 
members  of  Company  F of  the  Fourth  Texas,  and  ev- 
ery officer  of  the  regiment,  from  the  colonel  down,  will 
corroborate  the  assertion  that  we  are  soldiers  who 
never  shirk  duty,  whether  in  camp,  on  the  march,  or  in 
battle.  Yet,  sir,  Lieut.  Shotwell  holds  us  under  ar- 
rest and  charges  us  with  depredating  on  the  property 
of  citizens,  the  only  evidence  against  us  being  that  we 
have  been  found  in  possession  of  a partly  skinned  hog. 
We  come  to  you  for  release,  sir.  When  a gentleman 
— and,  although  privates,  each  of  us  claims  to  be  that — 
buys  a hog  and  pays  for  it  he  has  a right  to  skin  or 
scald  it,  whichever  he  finds  most  convenient.”  At  this 
juncture  Col.  Harvey  Sellers,  the  adjutant  general  of 
the  division,  stepped  from  a tent  and  approached  the 
fire;  when,  taking  instant  and  judicious  advantage  of 
the  diversion,  Ben  continued:  “Although  not  person- 
ally known  to  Col.  Sellers,  I am  sure  that  he  knows  my 
people  and  will  testify  to  their  standing,  even  if  he  can- 
not to  mine.  Colonel,  my  name  is  Blank,  and  my  fa- 
ther, an  old  Texan,  used  to  live  in County.” 

“I  know  him  well,”  exclaimed  the  colonel,  inter- 
rupting the  speaker  and  extending  his  hand  with  the 
utmost  cordiality,  “and  I am  glad  to  make  the  ac- 
quaintance of  his  son,  whom  I know  to  be  a gallant 
and  deserving  soldier.”  ' 

Blushing  more  at  this  flattering  reception  than  at 
the  attempt  (in  which  the  colonel — gentleman,  soldier, 
and  Texan  to  the  core  that  he  was — appeared  willing 
to  join)  to  “pull  the  wool”  over  the  commanding  offi- 
cer’s eyes,  Ben  presented  such  a touching  and  pathet- 
ic picture  of  modest  merit  and  suffering  innocence  that 
the  General  said:  “I  regret  exceedingly,  Mr.  Blank, 


that  you  have  been  subjected  to  the  indignity  of  an  ar- 
rest for  an  offense  of  which  I am  satisfied  that  you  are 
innocent.  But,  to  refute  the  often-repeated  charge 
that  Hood’s  Division  is  depredating  on  the  citizens,  I 
shall  request  you  and  your  companion  to  remain  with 
Lieut.  Shotwell  to-night,  and  in  the  morning  show 
him  the  party  from  whom  you  made  the  purchase.” 

For  a moment  Ben  was  fairly  cornered;  then,  gath- 
ering his  wits  together,  he  replied:  “Another  day  in 
the  country.  General,  would  be  very  pleasant;  but,, 
while  Lieut.  Shotwell’s  hospitality  is  widely  known, 
present  acceptance  of  it  would  require  us  to  sleep  with- 
out blankets  or  discommode  him;  and,  under  the  pe- 
culiar circumstances,  to  remain  would  affect  our  repu- 
tation as  good  soldiers.  Besides,  sir,  our  comrades 
are  hungry,  pork  is  scarce  and  high,  and  that  which  we 
have  will  spoil  unless  cut  up  and  salted  to-night.” 

“O  well!”  said  the  General,  after  a hearty  laugh, 
“take  the  meat  to  camp  at  once,  then,  and  save  your 


bacon;  but  come  back  in  the  morning  and  save  the 
good  name  of  the  division.” 

The  average  soldier’s  conscientious  scruples  seldom 
interfere  with  his  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  a com- 
rade’s enterprise.  The  advent  of  that  hog  marked  an 
epoch  in  the  annals  of  the  company  and  was  so  timely 
that  the  members  of  Company  F,  while  frying,  broil- 
ing, boiling,  and  roasting  their  respective  shares,  also 
loosened  their  purse  strings  and  gladly  contributed 
more  than  a hundred  dollars  to  be  used  in  satisfying 
the  owner,  if  he  could  be  found.  Next  morning  at 
daylight  Ben  laid  the  facts  before  Capt.  Kindred,  then 
serving  on  the  staff  of  “Aunt  Pollie,”  which,  you  know, 
is  our  pet  name  for  Gen.  Robertson.  The  captain 
went  immediately  to  Gen.  Jenkins  and,  after  consider- 
able wrestling  and  prayer,  persuaded  him  into  a rea- 
sonably lenient  frame  of  mind — that  is,  Ben  and  his 
partner  in  the  raid  were  required  to  find  an  owner  for 
the  hog,  pay  him  a fair  price  for  it,  and  deliver  the  re- 
ceipt for  the  amount  paid  to  Lieut.  Shotwell.  That 
suited  the  boys  exactly,  and  by  noon  they  had  found 
their  man  and  paid  him  twice  the  price  demanded. 
Then,  each  feeling  within  himself 

A peace  above  all  earthly  dignities — 

A still  and  quiet  conscience, 


edera te  l/eterai^. 


they  returned  to  camp  to  be  heartily  congratulated 
upon  the  fortunate  and  hunger-satisfying  issue  of  the 
adventure. 

The  congratulations  were  a little  premature.  Cal- 
houn and  Holden,  of  Company  B,  stimulated  to  bold 
and  daring  deeds  by  the  sight  of  Ben’s  hog,  were  that 
very  day  caught  by  the  provost  guard  “toting”  a little, 
scrawny,  insignificant  shoat  toward  camp.  Unable  to 
convince  anybody  of  their  innocence — the  shoat  being 
too  small  to  divide  and  the  boys  too  timid  to  tackle 
Jenkins — all  except  a few  pounds  of  the  plunder  was 
confiscated,  and  the  late  owners  were  sent  to  camp, 
under  a guard,  for  their  blankets.  Nor  was  this  the 
sum  total  of  the  misfortunes  of  the  day.  Gen.  Jenkins 
was  “riding  a high  horse,”  terribly  indignant  at  this 
second  offense  by  members  of  the  Fourth,  and  the 
guards  who  accompanied  Calhoun  and  Holden  had 
orders  to  rearrest  Ben  and  Somerville. 

In  the  morning  Capts.  McLaurin  and  Kindred  had 
a lengthy  and  stormy  interview  with  the  irate  General. 
That  distinguished  officer’s  confidence  in  human  na- 
ture was  at  its  lowest  ebb,  and  my  dear  friend  Ben  the 
scapegoat  on  whom  he  vented  his  wrathful  spleen. 
The  captains,  however,  finally  talked  him  into  a good 
humor,  and,  after  admitting  that  he  was  humiliated 
and  exasperated  at  being  taken  in  by  Ben,  he  washed 
his  hands  of  both  transgressions  by  delivering  the  par- 
ties over  to  Gen.  Robertson,  and  requesting  that  offi- 
cer to  administer  proper  punishment.  Carried  to 
“Aunt  Pollie,”  and  that  officer  made  acquainted  with 
the  facts  and  Jenkins’s  request,  he  put  on  the  sternest 
look  his  mild  and  benevolent  countenance  was  capable 
of  wearing,  and  demanded:  “If  you  want  hogs,  boys, 
why  don’t  you  buy  them  like  gentlemen?” 

“Now  look  here,  Gen.  Robertson,”  instantly  blurted 
out  Bill  Calhoun,  stepping  up  closer  and  looking  him 
squarely  in  the  face,  “if  you  know  or  can  invent  any 
way  for  a private  in  this  Confederate  army  to  be  a gen- 
tleman and  buy  his  grub,  when  he  hasn't  got  the 
wherewith  to  pay  for  a settin’  hen  and  when  the  keen 
pangs  of  a never-dyin’  appetite  is  a feedin’  on  his  vitals 
like  a drove  of  red  ants  on  a grasshopper,  it’s  your  du- 
ty to  your  Texas  constituents,  sir,  to  make  her  public.” 

His  public  spirit  thus  appealed  to,  instead  of  his 
question  answered,  “Aunt  Pollie”  forgot  Jenkins’s  re- 
quest and  the  grave  offenses  with  which  the  members 
of  his  little  audience  were  charged,  and  began  to  abuse 
our  Confederate  Congress  for  its  miserable,  makeshift 
monetary  legislation.  Ben,  something  of  a politician, 
at  any  rate  very  politic,  followed  his  lead,  and,  for  a 
wonder,  agreed  with  him  on  every  point,  and  in  a few 
minutes  the  old  fellow  was  in  the  best  humor  imagina- 
ble. Then  Calhoun  put  in  his  oar  again:  “Look  here. 
General,  isn’t  it  about  time  to  sorter  ’ten’  to  business?’’ 

“Business?  business?”  repeated  “Aunt  Pollie”  in  an 
absent-minded  way;  “O  yes!  I forgot  all  about  them 
hogs.  Well,  if  Gen.  Jenkins,  Gen.  Longstreet,  or  Gen. 
Bragg  thinks  I am  going  to  punish  any  of  my  men  for 
killing  a hog  now  and  then,  they’ll  find  themselves 
mistaken.  You  boys  go  to  camp  and  behave  your- 
selves, and  the  next  time  you  run  across  the  provost 
guards  flank  the  d cusses.” 

Pray  do  not  draw  any  unkind  and  uncharitable  in- 
ferences from  the  fact  that  “Aunt  Pollie”  had  that  very 
morning  eaten  broiled  spareribs  for  breakfast;  he  never 
inquired  where  Capt.  Kindred  got  them.  / s for  Gen. 


Jenkins,  Kindred  says  that  while  that  distinguished 
officer  was  most  bitter  in  his  denunciation  of  my  friend 
Ben,  he  was  eying,  with  a look  of  regretful  disgust, 
some  exceedingly  spare  and  diminutive  spareribs  then 
being  roasted  on  a fire  near  by.  Whether  he  was 
mentally  comparing  them  with  those  which  the  con- 
fiscation that  would  have  inevitably  followed  an  ear- 
lier confession  by  Ben  would  have  furnished  the  head- 
quarters table  is  a question  I hesitate  to  decide.  But 
Bill  Calhoun — whose  opinion,  however,  is  not  entitled 
to  much  weight  when  one  remembers  that  his  pork 
was  confiscated — said,  when  Ben  told  him  of  this  little 
circumstance:  “O  yes!  Mr.  Gen.  South  Carolina  Jen- 
kins wanted  to  confiscate  your  hog  like  he  did  mine. 
He’s  in  cahoot  with  the  provost  guard,  I reckon,  and 
his  share  of  the  little  shoat  I brought  in  wasn’t  half 
greasy  and  juicy  enough  to  suit  the  fastidious  epi-epi- 
epicurism  of  his  high  mighty  mightiness.” 

All  things  considered,  and  setting  aside  all  thought 
of  currying  favor,  it  was,  to  say  the  least,  a grave 
breach  of  politeness  in  Ben  not  to  offer  Jenkins  a mess 
of  pork.  Human  nature  is  pretty  much  the  same,  in 
whatever  garb  clothed;  and  a thick,  juicy  sparerib,  ten- 
dered in  the  proper  spirit,  has  a wonderfully  softening 
effect  on  an  obdurate  heart  and  in  an  army  whose 
highest  officers  are  on  short  commons  more,  perhaps, 
than  anywhere  else. 


NULLIFICATION  AND  SECESSION, 

, Record  of  Massachusetts  and  New  England, 

’ BY  CHAPLAIN  J.  WILLIAM  JONES. 

I ask  you  to  allow  rne  to  “come  again”  on  these 
points,  which  my  distinguished  critic,  Mr.  Billing.s, 
has  brought  into  the  discussion  between  us.  I desire 
to  be  brief  as  possible  consistent  with  clearness  and 
completeness  of  view,  as  I am  aware  that  I have  al- 
ready taken  a good  deal  of  your  valuable  space;  but  I 
find  myself  really  “embarrassed  with  my  riches”  when 
I try  to  cull  and  condense  from  the  ample  material  at 
hand;  and  I shall  be  obliged,  therefore,  to  make  this 
paper  longer  than  I intended,  and  to  still  leave  out  a 
number  of  things  that  I wanted  to  put  in. 

I shall  not  now  go  into  the  discussion  of  the  relative 
number  of  troops  furnished  and  money  raised  by  Mas- 
sachusetts and  Virginia  for  the  war  of  1812,  because 
that  would  take  space  which  I wish  for  the  more  im- 
portant issue  of  the  nullification  and  secession  record 
of  Massachusetts;  although  I am  tempted  to  do  so,  as 
it  would  be  easy,  I think,  to  show  that  the  troops  raised 
by  Massachusetts  were  chiefly  militia  for  state  defense, 
which  she  would  not  allow  to  go  beyond  her  borders; 
that  the  money  she  raised  was  for  local  defense,  and 
that  she  afterwards  made  vigorous  efforts  to  induce 
the  general  government  to  reimburse  her,  while  all  of 
the  men  or  money  which  Virginia  counted  was  for  the 
common  defense  of  all  the  States. 

Northern  histories  have,  with  scarcely  an  exception, 
put  the  odium  of  nullification  on  South  Carolina,  and 
Hayne  and  Calhoun  have  been  held  up  to  execration 
and  our  children  taught  to  despise  their  memory  on 
the  ground  that  they  invented  this  great  heresy,  which 
the  firmness  of  Andrew  Jackson  crushed  out.  But 
whatever  may  be  said  of  the  wrong  of  nullification,  it 
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unquestionably  had  its  origin  in  Massachusetts  and 
New  England,  and  had  there  its  most  radical  develop- 
ment. In  its  original  convention  of  1780  Massachu- 
chetts  declared,  among  other  things,  on  this  same  line ; 
“Government  is  instituted  for  the  common  good;  for 
the  protection,  safety,  prosperity,  and  happiness  of  the 
people.  Therefore,  the  people  alone  have  an  incon- 
testable, inalienable,  and  indefeasible  right  to  institute 
government,  and  to  reform,  alter,  or  totally  change  the 
same  when  their  protection,  safety,  prosperity,  and 
happiness  require  it,”  and  “that  the  people  of  this  com- 
monwealth have  the  sole  and  exclusive  right  of  gov- 
erning themselves  as  a free,  sovereign,  and  independ- 
ent state,  and  do,  and  forever  hereafter  shall,  exercise 
and  enjoy  every  power,  jurisdiction,  and  right  which 
is  not,  or  may  hereafter  be,  by  them  expressly  dele- 
gated to  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  as- 
sembled.” 

Is  not  the  germ  of  both  nullification  and  secession 
— the  doctrine  of  supreme  state  sovereignty — distinct- 
ly contained  in  this  declaration  of  the  rights  of  the 
commonwealth  of  Massachusetts?  Pages  might  be 
quoted  from  the  leaders  of  Massachusetts  and  New 
England  in  the  early  days  of  the  republic  to  show  that 
they  most  distinctly  understood  that  Massachusetts 
had  the  right  to  judge  for  herself  of  the  constitution- 
• ality  of  laws  passed  by  Congress,  and  to  nullify  them 
or  to  withdraw  from  the  Union,  as  she  might  see  fit. 

As  early  as  1793,  when  war  with  one  or  more  Euro- 
pean powers  seemed  imminent,  Timothy  Dwight 
voiced  the  sentiments  of  New  England  when  he  wrote: 
“A  war  with  Great  Britain  we,  at  least  in  New  En- 
gland, will  not  enter  into.  Sooner  would  ninety-nine 
out  of  one  hundred  of  our  inhabitants  separate  from 
the  Union  than  plunge  themselves  into  an  abyss  of  mis- 
ery.” Italics  are  mine.  This  quotation  and  others 
which  follow  are  taken  from  authentic  records  by 
Curry,  A.  H.  Stephens,  Sage,  Bledsoe,  President  Da- 
vis, and  Gen.  Wheeler;  and  I make  here  this  general 
acknowledgment,  without  taking  space  to  cite  author- 
ities on  each  particular  quotation. 

When  the  question  of  the  purchase  of  the  Louisi- 
ana Territory  was  being  agitated,  Massachusetts  and 
New  England  not  only  took  the  strongest  ground 
against  it,  but  threatened  to  exercise  their  “unques- 
tioned right”  of  secession  if  the  measure  were  persist- 
ed in.  Hon.  George  Cabot,  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts, bitterly  opposed  it  on  the  ground  that,  if  Louis- 
iana was  acquired,  “the  influence  of  our  [the  north- 
eastern] part  of  the  Union  must  be  diminished  by  the 
acquisition  of  more  weight  at  the  other  extremity.” 

Col.  Timothy  Pickering,  who  had  been  an  officer 
in  the  Revolution  and  served  in  Washington’s  cabinet, 
was  long  United  States  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
and  one  of  the  most  influential  men  in  New  England, 
was  a leading  secessionist,  and  we  might  quote  from 
him  by  the  page  to  show  the  sentiment  . f his  section. 
In  a letter  to  Higginson,  dated  Washington,  Decem- 
ber 24,  1803,  he  says:  “I  will  not  yet  despair.  I will 
rather  anticipate  a new  Confederacy,  exempt  from  the 
corrupt  and  corrupting  influence  and  oppression  of 
the  aristocratic  Democrats  of  the  South.  There  will 
be  (and  our  children,  at  farthest,  will  see  it)  a separa- 
iton.  The  white  and  black  populations  will  mark  the 
boundary.” 

Under  date  of  January  29,  1804,  Col.  Pickering, 


speaking  of  what  he  regarded  the  abuses  and  wrongs 
of  the  then  existing  administration  (Jefferson’s),  wrote: 
“The  principles  of  our  Revolution  point  to  the  reme- 
dy : a separation.  That  this  can  be  accomplished,  and 
without  spilling  one  drop  of  blood,  I have  little  doubt. 
. . . I do  not  believe  in  the  practicability  of  a long- 

continued  Union.  A Northern  Confederacy  would 
unite  congenial  characters  and  preserve  a fairer  pros- 
pect of  public  happiness;  while  the  Southern  States, 
having  a similarity  of  habits,  might  be  left  to  manage 
their  own  affairs  in  their  own  way.  If  a separation 
were  to  take  place,  our  mutual  wants  would  render  a 
friendly  and  commercial  intercourse  inevitable.  The 
Southern  States  would  require  the  naval  protection  of 
the  Northern  Union,  and  the  products  of  the  former 
would  be  important  to  the  navigation  and  commerce 
of  the  latter.  ...  It  [the  separation]  must  begin 
in  Massachusetts.  The  proposition  would  be  wel- 
comed in  Connecticut;  and  could  we  doubt  of  New 
Hampshire?  But  New  York  must  be  associated,  and 
how  is  her  concurrence  to  be  obtained?  She  must  be 
made  the  center  of  the  Confederacy.  Vermont  and 
New  Jersey  would  follow,  of  course,  and  Rhode  Island 
of  necessity.” 

Changing  names,  one  might  suppose  that  the  above 
extracts  were  written  in  1860-61  by  Hon.  Jefferson 
Davis,  for  he  never  uttered  any  stronger  secession 
views.  But  to  show  that  these  were  not  the  mere  ex- 
pressions of  an  extreme  man,  let  it  be  noted  that  in 
1804  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  enacted  the  fol- 
lowing, which  is  a clear  and  emphatic  secession  utter- 
ance: “That  the  annexation  of  Louisiana  to  the  Un- 
ion transcends  the  constitutional  power  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.  It  formed  a new  Confed- 
eracy, to  which  the  States  united  by  the  former  compact 
are  not  bound  to  adhere.”  Has  the  right  of  secession 
been  more  strongly  put  by  any  Southern  State? 

In  1811,  in  the  debate  on  the  bill  for  the  admission 
of  Louisiana  into  the  Union  as  a state,  Hon.  Josiah 
Quincy,  of  Massachusetts,  said  on  the  floor  of  Con- 
gress: “If  this  bill  passes,  it  is  my  deliberate  judgment 
that  it  is  virtually  a dissolution  of  this  Union;  that  it 
will  free  the  States  from  their  moral  obligation;  and, 
as  it  will  be  the  right  of  all,  so  it  will  be  the  duty  of 
some  definitely  to  prepare  for  a separation — amicably 
if  they  can,  violently  if  they  must.”  jAt  this  point  Mr. 
Poindexter,  of  Mississippi  Territory,  called  Mr.  Quin- 
cy to  order,  and  the  Chair  ruled  the  point  well  taken, 
on  the  ground  that  “the  suggestion  of  a dissolution  of 
the  Union  was  out  of  order;”  but  an  appeal  from  the 
decision  of  the  Chair  was  made  to  the  House,  and  it 
was  reversed,  and  Mr.  Quincy  allowed  to  proceed.  He 
then,  in  a speech  of  some  length,  ably  vindicated  his 
position,  and  in  the  course  of  his  argument  said:  “Is 
there  a principle  of  public  law  better  settled  or  more 
conformable  to  the  plainest  suggestions  of  reason  than 
that  the  violation  of  a contract  by  one  of  the  parties 
may  be  considered  as  exempting  the  other  from  its  ob- 
ligations? Suppose  in  private  life  thirteen  form  a 
partnership  and  ten  of  them  undertake  to  admit  a new 
partner  without  the  concurrence  of  the  other  three — 
would  it  not  be  at  their  option  to  abandon  the  partner- 
ship after  so  palpable  an  infringement  cf  their  rights? 
How  much  more  is  the  political  partnership,  where  the 
admission  of  new  associates,  without  previous  authori- 
ty, is  so  pregnant  with  obvious  dangers  and  evils!” 
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Tlie  speeches  and  writings  of  the  public  men  of  Mas- 
sachusetts and  New  England,  the  utterances  of  the 
press,  the  platform,  and  the  pulpit  might  be  quoted  at 
length  to  show  that  Cabott,  Pickering,  and  Quincy 
voiced  the  sentiments  of  their  people.  But  this  is 
most  clearly  seen  in  the  action  of  Massachusetts  and 
New  England  in  reference  to  the  war  of  1812,  which 
was  really  undertaken  to  defend  the  rights  of  their 
commerce  and  the  liberties  of  their  seamen. 

Lovemor  Strong,  of  i,j.assachusetts,  issued  a call  for 
a public  fast  day  on  account  of  the  declaration  of  war 
“against  the  nation  from  which  we  are  descended,  and 
which  for  many  generations  has  been  the  bulwark  of 
the  religion  we  profess.”  Stephens,  noted  for  his  ac- 
curacy in  stating  facts,  says:  “Massachusetts  and  Con- 
necticut, throwing  themselves  upon  their  reserved 
rights  under  the  Constitution,  refused  to  allow  their 
militia  to  be  sent  out  of  their  States  in  what  they 
deemed  a war  of  aggression  against  others,  especially 
when  they  were  needed  for  their  own  defense  in  repell- 
ing an  invasion.  . . . But  what  increased  the  op- 

position of  the  New  England  States  at  this  time  was 
the  refusal  of  the  administration  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
their  militia,  called  out  by  the  Governors  of  their  re- 
spective States  for  their  own  local  defense.  This  re- 
fusal was  based  upon  the  ground  that  these  States  had 
refused  to  send  their  militia  out  of  their  limits  upon  a 
Federal  call.” 

Curry  (pp.  114-116  of  the  “Southern  States  of  the 
American  Union)  shows  conclusively  that  New  En- 
gland carried  her  opposition  to  the  war  so  far  that 
members  of  Congress  who  voted  for  it  were  insulted, 
and  one  of  them  “kicked  through  the  town”  of  Ply- 
mouth; that  “by  energetic  use  of  a social  machinery, 
still  almost  irresistible,  the  Federalists  and  the  clergy 
checked  or  prevented  every  effort  to  assist  the  war 
either  by  money  or  enlistments;”  that  the  war  was  de- 
nounced from  the  pulpit  as  “unholy,  unrighteous, 
wicked,  abominable,  and  accursed;”  that  Boston  news- 
papers declared  that  any  Federalist  “who  loaned 
money  to  the  government  would  be  called  infamous, 
and  forfeit  all  claim  to  common  honesty;”  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Massachusetts  decided  that  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  state,  and  not  the  President  or  Congress, 
had  the  right  to  decide  when  the  state  militia  should 
be  called  out;  that  the  Governor  refused  the  request 
of  the  President  for  the  quota  of  militia  to  defend  the 
coast,  and  that  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Represent- 
atives declared  the  war  to  be  “a  wanton  sacrifice  of 
their  best  interests,  and  asked  the  exertions  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  state  to  thwart  it.” 

Prof.  John  Fiske,  in  his  “United  States  History  for 
Schools”  fp.  278),  says:  “John  Quincy  Adams,  a sup- 
porter of  the  Embargo,  privately  informed  President 
Jefferson  that  further  attempts  to  enforce  it  in  the  New 
England  States  would  be  likely  to  drive  them  to  seces- 
sion. Accordingly,  the  Embargo  was  repealed,  and 
the  nonintercourse  act  was  substituted  for  it.”  This 
was  in  February,  1809. 

But  when  the  war  with  England  actually  began  the 
opposition  in  New  England  grew  and  intensified  until 
it  “practically  nullified  every  law  passed  by  Congress 
to  raise  men  or  money  for  its  prosecution,”  and,  as  we 
have  seen,  “gave  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy”  in 
such  emphatic  manner  that  collisions  between  United 
States  troops  and  State  militia  were  avoided  only  by 


the  exercise  of  great  prudence  and  forbearance  on  the 
part  of  the  general  government. 

I shall  not  go  into  the  question  of  the  intrigues  of 
British  agents  to  alienate  the  New  England  States  and 
inveigle  them  into  an  alliance  with  Canada;  but  the  at- 
titude of  New  England  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the 
assembling  of  the  Hartford  convention,  which  was 
composed  of  delegates  elected  by  the  Legislatures  of 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut,  and 
irregular  delegates  from  the  other  New  England  States, 
which  met  on  December  15,  i8i4»  and  deliberated  with 
closed  doors.  The  full  proceedings  of  that  conven- 
tion were  never  published.  It  was  charged  freely  at 
the  time  that  it  was  a secession  convention,  and  that  its- 
object  was  to  take  the  New  England  States  out  of  the 
Union;  and,  if  this  were  not  true,  it  would  have  been 
very  easy  to  refute  it  by  publishing  the  proceedings;, 
and  there  has  been  hot  debate  over  it  ever  since,  John 
Quincy  Adams  always  maintaining  that  it  was  “0  trea- 
sonable convention,”  in  the  sense  that  it  “gave  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  enemy”  in  time  of  war,  and  that  it.s 
object  was  to  destroy  the  Union  and  form  a new  con- 
federacy. Mr.  Adams  said:  “That  their  object  was, 
and  has  been  for  several  years,  a dissolution  of  the 
Union  and  the  establishment  of  a separate  confedera- 
tion, I knew  from  unequivocal  evidence,  although  not 
provable  in  a court  of  law;  and  that  in  case  of  a civil 
war  the  aid  of  Great  Britain  to  effect  that  purpose 
would  be  assuredly  resorted  to,  as  it  would  be  indis- 
pensably necessary  to  their  design.” 

Again,  while  President  of  the  United  States,  Mr. 
Adams  wrote:  “That  project,  I repeat,  had  gone  to  the 
length  of  fixing  upon  a military  leader  for  its  execu- 
tion; and,  although  the  circumstances  of  the  times 
never  admitted  of  its  execution  nor  even  its  full  devel- 
opment, I had  no  doubt  in  1808  and  1809,  and  have  no 
doubt  at  this  time,  that  it  is  the  key  of  all  the  great 
movements  of  the  Federal  party  in  New  England  [and' 
that  party  was  then  in  the  ascendency  in  New  En- 
gland] from  that  time  forward  until  its  final  catastro- 
phe in  the  Hartford  convention.” 

But  we  need  not  speculate  as  to  the  secret  proceed- 
ings of  this  convention  or  quote  the  things  concerning 
them  which  are  alleged  to  have  “leaked  out”  from 
their  secret  conclave,,  for  the  published  official  state- 
ment of  their  conclusions  is  amply  sufficient  to  show 
the  character  of  their  deliberations.  Even  Fiske,  in- 
tense New  Englander  as  he  is,  is  forced  to  say  (p.  288) 
in  his  history  concerning  this  convention,  which  he 
mildly  characterizes  as  a meeting  of  “some  of  the  Fed- 
eralist leaders”  (ignoring  the  fact  that  it  was  composed 
of  delegates  elected  by  the  Legislatures  of  three  of  the 
states):  “Among  other  things,  they  demanded  that 
custom  house  duties  collected  in  New  England  should 
be  paid  to  the  states  within  whose  borders  they  were 
collected,  and  not  to  the  United  States.  This  zvould 
have  virtually  dissolved  the  Union.”  Italics  are  mine. 
The  journal  of  the  convention,  so  far  as  published  (for 
copious  extracts  see  Bledsoe’s  “Is  Davis  a Traitor?”), 
shows  the  strongest  state  rights  doctrine,  going  as 
far  as  and  using  almost  the  identical  language  of  the 
famous  Kentucky  and  Virginia  resolutions  of  1798-99, 
and  concluding  with  the  emphatic  and  significant  lan- 
guage: “When  emergencies  occur  which  are  either 
beyond  the  reach  of  judicial  tribunals  or  too  pressing 
to  admit  of  delay  incident  to  their  forms,  states  which 
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have  no  common  umpire  must  be  their  own  judges  and  ex- 
ecute their  own  decisions.” 

The  convention  appointed  commissioners  to  lay 
their  grievances  before  the  authorities  in  Washington, 
and  adjourned  to  meet  in  Boston  on  the  third  Thurs- 
day of  the  following  June,  at  which  time  (there  can  be 
no  reasonable  doubt)  they  would  have  taken  immedi- 
ate steps  for  the  secession  of  the  New  England  States. 
But  the  war  closed  before  that  time,  Massachusetts 
and  New  England  entered  upon  the  reaping  of  their 
golden  harvest  of  commerce  and  manufactures,  and 
their  second  secession  convention  was  never  held. 

The  secession  and  nullification  record  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  New  England  had  hardly  begun,  yet 
there  is  only  space  left  me  for  the  barest  citation  of 
other  proofs.  At  the  celebration  of  the  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  the  inauguration  of  President  Washington 
ex-President  John  Quincy  Adams  delivered  the  ad- 
dress, which  was  hailed  with  delight  by  the  press,  the 
pulpit,  and  the  people  of  New  England.  In  his  ad- 
dress, among  other  things  on  the  same  line,  he  said 
that  if  sectional  hatred  should  divide  the  hearts  of  the 
people  of  the  states  “it  would  be  far  better  for  the 
disunited  states  to  part  in  friendship  from  each  other 
than  to  be  held  together  by  constraint.  Then  will  be  the 
time  for  reverting  to  the  precedents  which  occurred  at 
the  formation  and  adoption  of  the  constitution  to  form 
again  a more  perfect  Union  by  dissolving  that  which 
could  no  longer  bind,  and  to  leave  the  separated  par- 
ties to  be  reunited  by  the  law  of  political  gravitation  to 
the  center.”  Italics  are  mine. 

The  “Congressional  Globe”  (Vol.II.,p.977)  has  this 
recorded:  “Monday,  January  24,  1842. — In  the  House 
Mr.  /'  dams  presented  the  petition  of  sundry  citizens  of 
Haverhill,  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  praying  that 
Congress  will  immediately  adopt  measures  to  peace- 
ably dissolve  the  union  of  these  states.  ‘First,  be- 
cause no  union  can  be  agreeable  and  permanent  which 
does  not  present  prospects  of  reciprocal  benefit.  Sec- 
ond, because  a vast  proportion  of  the  revenue  of  one 
section  of  the  Union  is  annually  drained  to  sustain  the 
views  and  course  of  another  section,  without  any  ade- 
quate return.  Third,  because,  judging  from  the  his- 
tory of  past  nations,  that  union,  if  persisted  in  in  the 
present  state  of  things,  will  certainly  overwhelm  the 
whole  nation  in  destruction.’  ” ’ There  were  strong 
protests  against  receiving  this  petition,  and  resolutions 
censuring  Mr.  Adams  for  presenting  it  were  offered 
by  Mr.  Gilmer,  of  Virginia,  and  Mr.  Marshall,  of  Ken- 
tucky; but  after  devoting  two  whole  weeks  to  consid- 
ering the  matter,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  business, 
the  House,  by  an  overwhelming  vote,  laid  the  resolu- 
tions of  censure  on  the  table,  thereby  tacitly  indorsing 
Mr.  Adams’s  position. 

The  venerable  ex-President  made  speeches  in  the 
debate  which,  for  ability  and  strong  state  rights  doc- 
trine, would  have  done  honor  to  Robert  Toombs  or 
William  L.  Yancey. 

When  the  question  of  the  annexation  of  Texas  was 
agitating  the  country  Massachusetts  expressed  her  op- 
position in  other  secession  resolutions.  In  1844  the 
Legislature  passed  the  following: 

“i.  Resolved,  That  the  power  to  unite  an  independ- 
ent foreign  estate  with  the  United  States  is  not  among 
the  powers  delegated  to  the  general  government  by 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 


“2.  Resolved,  . . . That  the  project  of  the  an- 

nexation of  Texas,  unless  arrested  on  the  threshhold, 
may  drive  these  states  into  a dissolution  of  the  Union.” 

A third  and  fourth  resolution  provide  for  transmit- 
ting this  action  to  the  Governors  of  the  other  states, 
the  Senators  and  Representatives  of  Massachusetts  in 
Congress,  and  the  President  of  the  United  States.  A 
year  later  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  on  the  22d 
of  February,  1845  (was  it  intended  as  a patriotic  meth- 
od of  celebrating  Washington’s  birthday?),  passed  the 
following  and  transmitted  them  to  the  Governors  of 
the  other  states,  their  Senators  and  Representatives, 
and  the  President  of  the  United  States:  “Resolved, 
That  Massachusetts  has  never  delegated  the  power  to 
admit  into  the  Union  states  or  territories  without  or 
beyond  the  original  territory  of  the  states  and  terri- 
tories belonging  to  the  Union  at  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Resolved,  . . . 

That  as  the  powers  of  legislation  granted  in  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  to  Congress  do  not  em- 
brace the  case  of  the  admission  of  a foreign  state  or 
foreign  territory  by  legislation  into  the  Union,  such 
an  act  of  admission  would  have  no  binding  force  zvhat- 
ever  on  the  people  of  Massachusetts.” 

If  this  does  not  mean  that  the  annexation  of  Texas 
would  be  just  cause  for  Massachusetts  to  resort  either 
to  nullification  or  secession,  then  the  language  of  these 
resolutions  is  utterly  meaningless.  Well  might  the 
President  of  the  Confederate  States,  in  commenting 
upon  them,  say:  “It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  South,  in  the  crisis  which  confronted  them  In 
i860,  had  no  lack  either  of  precept  or  of  precedent  for 
their  instruction  and  guidance  in  the  teaching  and  the 
example  of  our  brethren  of  the  North  and  Eeast.  The 
only  practical  difference  was  that  the  North  threatened 
and  the  South  acted.” 

I have  already  taken  too  much  of  your  space,  and 
yet  I might  use  many  pages  more  in  quoting  the  utter- 
ances of  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  Wendell  Phillips, 
and  other  abolition  leaders  who  denounced  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  as  “a  covenant  with 
death  and- an  agreement  with  hell,  null  and  void  before 
God  frorri  the  first  moment  of  its  inception — the  fram- 
ers of  which  were  recreant  to  duty  and  the  supporters 
of  which  are  equally  guilty;”  who  proclaimed  as  their 
motto,  “No  union  with  slaveholders,  either  religious  or 
political;”  who  declared  in  convention  “that  the  abo- 
litionists of  this  country  should  make  it  one  of  the  pri- 
mary objects  of  this  agitation  to  dissolve  the  American 
Union;”  and  who,  in  their  rnad  rage,  rang  out  as  their 
cherished  sentiment  toward  the  American  flag: 

Tear  down  that  flaunting  lie! 

Half-mast  the  starry  flag! 

Insult  no  sunny  sky 

With  Hate’s  polluted  rag! 

And  I can  now  only  briefly  state  the  crowning  act  of 
Massachusetts,  New  England,  and  the  other  Northern 
States  in  nullifying  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  the  laws  of  Congress,  and  the  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  by  their  “personal  liberty”  bills  and 
other  legislation  designated  to  defeat  the  rendition  of 
fugitive  slaves. 

In  his  great  speech  before  the  United  Confederate 
Veterans  in  Richmond  last  July  Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry 
clearly  and  ably  refuted  the  charges  that  “Calhoun  in- 
vented nullification,”  and,  after  bringing  out  the  real 
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facts,  conclusively  shows  that  the  threatened  nullifica- 
tion of  South  Carolina  [no  nullification  actually  oc- 
curred, because  the  obnoxious  legislation  of  Congress 
was  repealed  before  the  acts  of  South  Carolina  went 
into  effect]  was  only  intended  to  suspend  the  execution 
of  a law  of  Congress  until  the  tribunal  of  last  resort,  a 
convention  of  the  States,  could  pass  upon  its  constitu- 
tionality— “to  prevent  the  Constitution  from  being  vio- 
lated by  the  general  government,  and  in  no  sense  to  ab- 
rogate the  Constitution  or  suspend  its  authority” — 
whereas,  the  actual  nullification  of  the  Northern  States 
was  a plain,  palpable,  and  persistent  abrogation  and 
defiance  of  the  laws  of  Congress,  the  plain  provisions 
of  the  Constitution,  and  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

Calhoun  and  Hayne  and  others  ably  argued  that  the 
nullification  proposed  by  South  Carolina  was  really. a 
Union  measure  intended  to  prevent  a resort  to  the  State’s 
last  remedy,  secession. 

Jefferson  Davis,  in  his  eloquent  farewell  to  the  Sen- 
ate, makes  very  dear  the  distinction  between  nullifica- 
tion and  secession,  and  ably  argued  in  favor  of  the  latter. 

But,  right  or  wrong,  the  Southern  States  had  the 
clear  “precept  and  precedent”  of  Massachusetts  and 
the  Northern  States  and  the  approval  of  many  of  the 
ablest  men  of  that  section  up  to  the  breaking  out  of 
the  war.  I believe,  with  all  of  the  intensity  of  my  mind 
and  heart,  that  the  Southern  States  had  a perfect  right 
to  secede;  that  they  were,  with  all  of  the  lights  before 
them  at  the  time,  perfectly  justifiable  in  doing  so,  and 
that  the  war  made  upon  them  by  the  North  was  one  of 
the  most  iniquitous  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

The  cry  of  “traitors”  and  “rebels”  served  its  pur- 
pose to  “fire  the  Northern  heart”  in  the  days  of  war, 
and  may  serve  very  well  now  for  the  ignorant  partisan 
who  wishes  to  “wave  the  bloody  shirt;”  but  how  an  in- 
telligent man  in  Massachusetts  or  New  England  can 
honestly  use  these  terms,  in  view  of  their  own  record, 
passes  my  comprehension. 

Miller  School,  Va.,  February  4,  1897. 

GENERAL  JOSEPH  R.  DAVIS. 

September  15,  1896,  dates  the  death  of  Gen.  Joseph 
R.  Davis,  at  Biloxi,  Miss.,  where  he  had  lived'  many 
years.  Gen.  Davis  was  born  in  Woodville,  Miss.  It 
was  his  father,  Isaac  Davis,  brother  of  Jefferson  Davis, 
who,  as  a stripling,  was  sent  to  report  upon  the  condi- 
tion of  the  garrison  at  Fort  Mims,  reaching  there  after 
much  peril,  and  remaining  to  aid  in  repelling  the  In- 
dians, who  had  surrounded  it;  and  it  was  he  who  fired 
his  gun  until  too  hot  to  be  loaded  longer;  and  then  used 
it  as  a club.  The  massacre,  however,  w's  consum- 
mated; and  the  gallant  lad,  after  saving  two  women  and 
a child,  bore  the  news  to  his  commander,  who  said  of 
him:  “We  could  end  the  war  in  a week  with  an  army 
of  such  men.” 

Gen.  Davis’s  grandfather,  Samuel  Emory  Davis, 
fought  through  the  war  of  the  Revolution  in  the  ranks, 
and  endured  many  hardships  in  the  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence, which  his  gentle  breeding  and  immature  age 
rendered  peculiarly  oppressive;  but  many  of  his  noble 
deeds  of  daring  have  come  down  through  the  tradi- 
tions of  his  fellow-soldiers.  Evan  Davis,  the  great- 
grandfather of  Gen.  Davis,  was  a wealthy  Welshman, 
a large  shipowner  in  colonial  days.  His  vessels  plied 


between  Scotch,  English,  and  Irish  ports  and  America, 
and  he  was  immensely  useful  to  the  colonies  by  trans- 
porting emigrants  to  them.  He  was  the  “Evan  Da- 
vis, Gentleman,”  known  in  the  records  of  Virginia  and 
Maryland,  to  whom  large  grants  of  land  were  given 
for  “public  services.” 

Joseph  R.  Davis  was  educated  in  Ohio,  and  gradu- 
ated with  honor  in  a law  school  of  that  state.  While 
there  he  met  Miss  Frances  Peyton,  formerly  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  married  her  when  he  was  twenty-one  years 
of  age.  He  lived  upon  his  plantation,  managing  it 
admirably,  until  nearly  thirty-seven  years  old.  Dur- 
ing this  period  he  was  elected  several  times  to  the 
Legislature  on  the  Democratic  ticket,  and  in  1861  he 
was  urged  for  a seat  in  Congress. 

The  outbreak  of  the  great  war  found  Mr.  Davis  with 
a large  property  and  an  excellent  law  practice.  He 
was  genial,  and  most  agreeable  socially.  His  rela- 
tions with  his  uncle.  President  Davis,  were  of  the 


closest  and  tenderest  character,  and  they  concurred  on 
all  political  theories. . 

He  left  Canton,  Miss.,  with  the  first  regiment 
equipped  from  that  place,  but  he  was  invited  to  a place 
on  the  staff  of  the  President  in  his  military  household, 
with  the  rank  of  colonel,  where  he  served  for  a year. 
Then  he  entered  the  conflict  as  a brigadier  general, 
and  was  put  in  charge  of  a brigade  of  Mississippians 
and  Louisianians.  Gen.  Davis  fought  in  nearly  all  the 
battles  of  Northern  Virginia  in  Gen.  Heth’s  division. 
/ 1 the  battle  of  Gettysburg  he  and  his  brigade  distin- 
guished themselves  with  signal  gallantry.  His  deci- 
mated command  held  the  left  wing  of  the  Northern 
army  at  bay  for  two  hours.  His  commanding  figure 
was  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight. 

Some  years  after  the  war  Gen.  Davis  went  to  the  sea- 
coast  of  Mississippi,  where  he  had  some  property,  and 
he  was  soon  married  again,  to  Miss  Margaret  Cary 
Greene,  a descendant  of  Gen.  Nathaniel  Greene,  of 
Rhode  Island,  by  whom  he  had  three  children,  two  of 
whom  survive;  Varina  Jefferson  and  Edith  Cary. 
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This  publication  is  the  personal  property  of  S.  A.  Cunningham.  All 
persons  vidio  approve  its  principles,  and  realize  its  benefits  as  an  organ  for 
Associations  throughout  the  South,  are  requested  to  commend  its  patron- 
age and  to  co-operate  in  extending  it. 

COMRADES  AND  THE  VETERAN. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  Veteran’s  fifth  year  there 
are  more  renewals  and  more  discontinuances  than  ever 
before.  It  is  more  painful  to  lose  a subscriber  than 
pleasing  to  secure  one.  While  it  is  reasonable  to  ex- 
pect that  some  persons  who  have  been  persuaded  to 
try  it  by  some  enthusiastic  friend,  and  who,  having  no 
sentiment  of  pride  in  personal  or  sectional  interests, 
may  conclude  to  discontinue,  it  is  sad  indeed  to  have  a 
comrade’s  name  erased  from  the  list.  How  can  a 
comrade,  who  sees  the  spirit  of  cooperation  by  his  fel- 
lows from  everywhere,  consent  to  stop  his  Veteran, 
even  temporarily?  Is  that  the  way  of  a soldier?  Dixie 
is  becoming  more  and  more  “the  enemy’s  country,” 
and  can  a faithful  veteran  agree  to  drop  out  of  the  line 
and  be  left  behind  while  there  is  an  ambulance  ready  to 
carry  him?  Noble  men  who  were  not  old  enough  to 
serve  in  the  army  volunteer  often  to  pay  subscriptions 
for  such. 

The  founder  and  editor  of  the  Veteran  can  now — 
after  four  years  of  faithful  service  in  doing  the  best  pos- 
sible for  the  honor  of  his  fellows  and  the  glory  of  those 
who  have  already  received  the  plaudit,  “Well  done, 
good  and  faithful  servant!” — strengthened  by  the  vol- 
unteer cooperation  of  thousands  equally  free  from 
mercenary  motives,  mention  duty  as  an  incentive  to  do 
what  they  can  to  send  these  truths  to  all  the  world,  that 
they  may  be  as  everlasting  tablets  to  those  who  will 
make  record  of  patriotism  by  men  who  stood  to  their 
guns,  solely  for  principle,  until  they  were  in  the  last 
ditch  to  which  they  could  rally,  and  were  then  finally 
surrounded  by  a paid  throng;  of  the  women,  too, 
equally  faithful  through  that  crisis,  and  who  have 
never  surrendered,  because  of  their  faith  in  the  justice 
for  which  their  husbands  and  brothers  had  fought  and 
so  many  of  them  had  died.  Don’t  you  admit,  com- 
rade, that  it  is  your  sacred  duty  to  hold  your  place  in 
the  line?  A large  number  who  cooperated  in  this  en- 
terprise are  dead  already,  and  although  the  writer  is  al- 
most as  active  as  a schoolboy  on  a Saturday  afternoon 
running  for  fishing  bait,  he  feels  as  if  the  days  may 
not  be  long  for  him  to  continue  this  great  work,  and 
that  he  ought  to  plead  as  for  his  life  that  the  princi- 
ples advocated vin  the  Veteran  be  circulated  as  wide- 
ly  as  possible.  In  be^pning  this  fifth  volume  he  is 
impressed  that  if  this  great  work  be  sustained  as  it  has 
been  until  twelve  volumes  are  completed  the  record 


saved  and  bound  by  many  thousands  will  make  its  im- 
press for  eternity. 

Do,  comrade,  keep  in  line  while  your  same  old 
proud  spirit  is  sustained  by  the  flesh.  If  you  can’t 
keep  up,  instead  of  stopping  by  the  wayside  and  get- 
ting lost,  call  for  an  ambulance  in  the  faith  that  you 
may  again  carry  your  own  gun — pay  your  own  way. 

This  appeal  is  written  between  two  and  three  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  and  in  meditation  there  is  a peculiar 
sentiment  regarding  the  numbered  throng  dead,  as  we 
call  it,  and  that  other  element  of  God’s  creatures  so 
nearly  all  in  sleep  for  restoration  before  the  duties  of 
another  day  which  awaits  them. 

Surely  this  appeal  is  in  right  spirit,  and  surely  while 
there  is  life  in  this  world  comrades  will  continue  to  an- 
swer: “Here!” 


THE  REUNION  VETERAN— JUNE, 

Early  notice  is  given  of  the  Veteran  for  the  great 
reunion  of  United  Confederate  Veterans  to  occur  in 
Nashville  June  22-24.  During  all  the  four  years  since 
the  little  magazine  made  its  appearance,  looking  to  the 
entire  South  for  its  patronage,  diligence  has  been  ex- 
ercised to  avoid  giving  it  local  prominence.  It  has 
been  the  policy,  however,  to  make  the  best  showing 
possible  for  the  city  and  community  entertaining  the 
veterans.  Some  errors  have  been  made  in  former  re- 
union numbers  that  certainly  will  be  avoided  in  this, 
and  it  is  confidently  believed  that  the  next  one  will  be 
the  most  attractive  and  valuable  periodical  that  has 
ever  been  issued. 

The  reunion  Veteran  is  to  be  printed  on  the  best 
of  sized  and  supercalendered  paper;  it  is  to  contain  one 
hundred  pages  and  not  less  than  one  hundred  photo- 
engravings, and  over  twenty  thousand  copies  are  to 
be  print^  for  the  regular  edition,  and  extra  copies 
which  will  be  necessary  for  new  subscribers  and  sales. 
So  orders  for  extra  copies  will  constitute  the  “over” 
twenty  thousand.  The  edition  will  require  several 
tons  of  fine  paper. 

Appeal  is  made  now  for  cooperation  by  Nashville 
and  the  state  of  Tennessee  in  showing  as  creditably  as 
truth  will  aid  the  interests  and  attractions  of  the  Vol- 
unteer State.  A multitude  of  engravings  of  beautiful 
buildings  in  the  city  and  state,  scenes  of  battlefields  as 
they  appeared  or  as  they  are  now,  and  the  best  Con- 
federate historical  data  with  pen  and  camera  will  be 
presented.  Schools  of  the  Southern  States  and  South- 
ern histories  will  be  made  a feature,  and  general  co- 
operation in  behalf  of  all  these  interests  is  requested. 
Although  it  is  a great  undertaking,  the  cause  is 
worthy.  Will  Tennesseeans  and  all  others  in  her 
borders  who  marched  and  fought  for  principle  help  to 
make  it  a beautiful  and  true  record  for  posterity?  Pro- 
cure good  photographs  of  places  worthy  to  be  exhib- 
ited, and  give  orders  for  extra  copies  in  advance.  Ad- 
vance orders  will  be  filled  at  ten  cents  each.  It  is 
doubtful  if  many  copies  wanted  can  be  supplied  unless 
ordered  before  the  publication. 
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DECEASED  COMRADES. 


Attention,  survivors  of  the  Confederate  Army! 

The  Veteran  has  not  contained  very  much  that 
it  should  not  record,  but  it  has  left  undone  much 

t 

that  should  already  have  been  printed.  For  its 
greatest  fault,  effort  will  be  made  henceforth  to  re- 
deem. Thousands  of  noble  and  true  comrades,  true 
in  all  things — even  in  unstinted  support  of  this  pub- 
lication— have  surrendered  their  lives  during  the 
past  four  years,  and  in  a few  months  word  would 

come,  “You  may  lake  from  your  list , 

for  he  is  dead,”  and  the  name  has  been  erased 
without  a line  of  tribute.  Such  fact  is  humiliating. 

Appeal  is  now  made  for  the  name,  age  and  service 
of  e,very  such  deceased  comrade  to  be  printed. 
Please,  by  every  sacred  memory  of  this  world,  do 
not  fail  to  give  briefly  this  information.  Deceased 
veterans  who  were  subscribers  have  a right  to  such 
record,  and  if  they  have  not  families  to  attend  to  it, 
will  not  their  neighbors?  Occasionally,  when  a 
comrade  dies,  his  widow  gives  notice  to  discontinue. 
Is  this  the  proper  thing?  Are  the  families  of  men 
whose  most  sacred  legacy  was  their  records  as 
Confederate  soldiers,  willing  to  drop  out  of  existence 
in  the  great  organization  and  forget  all  history  be- 
cause their  loved  and  honored  husband  is  dead? 


Comrade  A.  H.  Sinclair,  a banker  at  Georgetown, 
Ky.,  who  is  Commander  of  Camp  George  W.  John- 
son, at  that  place,  sends  a list  of  dead  comrades  of 
that  Camp:  • Capt.  A.  K.  Law,  Company  H,  Second^ 
Kentucky  Infantry;  Capt.  Robt.  C.  Nunnelly,  Com-’ 
pany  E,  Gordon  Missouri  Cavalrj  ; Private  John  T. 
Smarr,  Company  D,  Ninth  Kentucky  Infantry;  Pri- 
vate Belt.  T.  Sinclair,  Company  B,  Fifth  Kentucky 
Cavalry;  Private  J.  Webb,  Company  A,  Ninth  Ken- 
tucky Cavalry. 

In  a subsequent  letter  Comrade  Sinclair  states: 
We  have  just  laid  to  rest  in  our  cemetery  upon  the 
hill.  Major  Ben  F.  Bradley,  aged  seventy- two  years. 
He  was  one  of  our  most  distinguished  citizens  and 
a member  of  our  Camp.  He  served  throughout  the 
Mexican  war  as  Adjutant  of  Col.  Manlius  Thomp- 
son’s Regiment,  Fourth  Kentucky  Infantry,  two  years 
as  Major  in  Gen.  Humphrey  Marshall’s  command  in 
the  Confederate  service,  and  was  two  years  a mem- 
ber of  the  Confederate  Congress,  was  twelve  years 
Circuit  Clerk  of  this  (Scott  Countv)  and  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Kentucky  Senate.  He  possessed  many 
good  qualities,  brave,  generous,  and  warm-hearted. 

Col.  Will  Lambert  writes  from  Houston,  Texas: 
Two  other  worthy  members  of  Dick  Dowling  Camp 
have  passed  from  earth  to  their  final  reward  on 
“Fame’s  Eternal  Camping  Ground.”  Comrade 
Thos.  T.  Calhoun,  Company  I,  Twenty- fourth  South 
Carolina  Infantry,  was  about  fifty- four  jears  old. 
He  served  in  Joe  Johnston’s  Army  and  was  badly 
wounded  near  Atlanta,  and  carried  the  bullet  in  his 


body  until  about  three  years  ago.  He  had  been  a 
member  of  our  camp  over  three  years,  and  was  much 
beloved  as  a brave  and  big-hearted  Palmetto  boy, 
who  loved  his  friends  and  had  no  enemies.  A sur- 
viving brother.  Dr.  B.  F.  Calhoun,  is  commander  of 
Joseph  E.  Johnston  Camp  at  Beaumont,  Texas. 
The  other  comrade  who  died  was  F.  K.  Danish,  of 
the  Confederate  States  Navy.  He  served  on  the 
Confederate  gunboats  “Henry  Dodge,”  “Webb,” 
and  others,  in  Charleston  Harbor,  on  the  Red  River, 
and  in  other  waters.  Peace  to  their  memories. 

We  are  going  to  Nashville  strong. 

Capt.  Thomas  T.  Calhoun,  aged  fifty-one  years, 
died  December  17,  ’%,  at  the  family  residence  in 
Houston,  Texas. 

The  deceased  went  to  Texas  in  1868  and  engaged 
in  the  mercantile  business  at  Sandy  Point,  in  Bra- 
zoria County.  He  subsequently  went  to  Orange, 
whence  he  moved  to  Houston  about  1884,  and  has 
since  made  that  city  his  home. 

Captain  Calhoun  was  a veteran  of  the  great  war, 
having  served  from  1861  until  the  surrender  at 
Appomattox  in  Company  I,  of  the  Twenty-fourth 
South  Carolina  Infantry.  Although  very  young 
he  was  among  the  first  to  ta  e up  arms  in  response 
to  his  country’s  call. 

In  the  battle  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  he  received  a minie 
bullet  in  his  neck,  which  he  carried  in  his  body  un- 
til a few  years  ago,  when  he  had  it  extracted, 
mounted,  and  occasionally  wore  it  on  his  watch 
chain.  He  was  a member  of  Dick  Dowling  Camp, 
No.  107,  U.  C.  V. 


RESULT  OF  WAR  IN  THE  SOUTH. 


The  following  lines  were  written  in  1865,  soon  af- 
ter the  termination  of  the  war,  by  the  late  Judge 
A.  W.  Arrington,  of  Chicago: 

Once  it  smiled  like  a garden,  elate  in  the  pride 
Of  a Beauty  so  peerless,  the  Sun  called  it  Bride ; 

To  endow  it  with  jewels  of  gold  and  of  green, 

So  resplendent,  the  stars  were  not  grander  in  sheen. 

All  its  gardens  wore  Eden’s  perennial  bloom, 

Ev’ry  rain-drop  that  kissed  it  was  coined  to  perfume  ; 
While  the  rare  skies  above  it,  and  rich  soil  below. 

Bade  the  cotton  plant  whiten  its  valleys  like  snow  ; 

And  the  hearts  of  its  sons  were  the  bravest  in  fight, 

And  the  eyes  of  its  daughters  the  darkest  in  light — 

The  darkest  and  sweetest,  yet  chaste  as  the  beam 
That  illumines  the  love  of  an  innocent  dream. 

But  the  Bride  of  the  Sun  shall  enchant  him  no  more  ; 

All  the  pride  of  its  green  has  been  purpled  with  gore. 
And  its  roses  are  sighing  to  shed  their  perfume 
O’er  a land  where  each  turf  hides  a warrior’s  tomb ; 

And  the  hearts  of  its  bravest  are  still  as  the  stones 
Of  the  battlefields,  bleached  with  mouldering  bones. 
And  so  still  they  may  heed  not  the  call  of  the  drum. 

Or  be  startled  by  the  thunder  of  cannon  or  bomb. 

And  the  light  in  the  eyes  of  its  daughters  is  pale, 

And  the  laugh  of  its  children  is  turned  into  wail — 

All  are  weeping  alike  for  the  dying  or  dead. 

As  they  beg  from  their  foemen  a morsel  of  bread. 

For  the  gaunt  fiend  of  Famine  now  prowls  in  the  sun 
To  accomplish  the  ruin  that  war  had  begun  : 

And  the  moans  of  the  starving,  in  pitiless  pain, 

Pray  for  mercy,  to  God  or  their  fellows,  in  vain. 

There  is  peace,  but  such  peace  as  the  sepulchre  knows. 

In  the  desert  of  death — putrefaction’s  repose  ; 

’Tis  the  peace  of  a wilderness  wintry  and  fell. 

The  peace  of  a Paradise  thrust  into  hell. 
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THROUGHOUT  CHRISTIAN  CIVILIZATION  THE  NAME  OF  GEN.  R.  E.  LEE  IS  HONORED.' 


The  annual  dinner  by  the  Confederate 
Veteran  Camp  of  New  York  City  on  the 
birthday  of  Gen.  R.  E.  Lee,  was,  as  is  usual, 
an  interesting-  occasion. 

Col.  A.  G.  Dickinson,  Commander  of  the 
Camp,  presided.  There  were  250  g-uests  at 
the  banquet  board  including-  representative 
men  who  were  conspicuous  in  the  Union  as 
well  as  in  the  Confederate  Armies.  J.  B. 
Wilkinson  spoke  of  Gen.  Lee  concisely,  in 
which  he  said: 

If  you  will  follow  him  in  his  character  as 
a son,  as  a father,  in  the  home  circle,  as  a 
citizen — if  all  of  his  old  soldiers  were  to 
rally  round  the  banner  of  his  example — the 
name  of  Lee  would  achieve  victories  more 
brilliant  and  more  lasting-  than  were  ever 
won  by  his  peerless  sword. 

Some  of  our  Confederate  leaders  we  hon- 
ored for  what  they  did,  some  for  what  they 
suffered,  but  we  loved  and  admired  Lee  for 
what  he  was.  When  he  was  g-etting-  $3,000 
a year  as  President  of  a strugg-ling-  college, 
we  honored  him  far  more  than  if  he  had 
accepted  the  munificent  offers  of  the  corpora- 
tions that  tried  to  buy  his  fame  as  a sig-n- 
board. 

Capt.  White,  of  the  Old  Guard. ^responded 
to  the  toast,  “The  American  Soldier.  He 
paid  a high  tribute  to  the  bravery  of  the 
Confederate  soldier,  and  aeciarea  that  the 
American  soldier  was  the  greatest,  truest 
and  most  terrible,  and  yet  the  mo^l^  gener- 
ous in  the  world.  He  concluded  by  saying: 

While  the  great  chasm  which  rent  the 
North  and  South  has  been  closed  by  mutual  sacri- 
fices, and  closed  forever  by  the  returning  love  "f 
both  sections  for  the  institutions  of  the  country,  we 
to-day  are  confronted  by  the  great  desire  of  the 
world  for  peace  as  represented  by  the  arbitration 
treaty  pending  between  this  country  and  England. 

Edwin  W.  Hoff  sang  several  patriotic  songs  in 
which  the  diners  joined,  and  Mr.  Marion  J.  Verdery 
responded  to  the  toast, 

“THB  BX-CONFKDERATB.” 

“If  I were  called  upon  to  epitomize  my  tribute  to 
the  ex-Confederate  soldier,  I would  borrow  one 
sentence  from  my  friend,  Victor  Smith,  and  say  as 
he  did  in  writing  to  me  recently  on  the  subject: 
‘The  ex  Confederate  soldier,  faithful  to  the  lost 
cause,  yet  true  to  the  cause  that  lost  it.’  (Hearty 
applause. ) Lacking  years  deprive  me  of  the  privi- 
lege of  speaking  to  the  toast  out  of  a personal  ex- 
perience, but  the  fact  that  I was  not  born  earlier 
than  I was  is  not  my  fault  but  my  fate.  I am  not  a 
Confederate  veteran,  but  only  a Confederate  sur- 
vivor; not  ‘the  survival  of  the  fittest,’  but  the  sur- 
vival of  him  who  ‘fit’  not.  (Laughter.)  But  I am 
licensed  to  speak  to  the  toast  through  the  blood  of 


my  brothers,  and  my  v hole  heart  is  in  the  subject. 
I count  myself  happy  to  pay  tribute  to  that  dis- 
banded legion  of  honor,  whose  every  conflict  was  a 
battle  for  conscience’  sake,  whose  every  victory  was 
the  triumph  of  an  honest  cause,  and  whose  final  de- 
feat developed  a heroism  and  fortitude -Without  par- 
allel in  th-“  history  of  conquered  peoples.  (Great 
applause.) 

“The  ex-Confederate  soldier  should  feel  proud  of 
his  past,  satisfied  with  his  present  and  hopeful  of 
his  future.  He  has  proven  himself  a hero  in  war,  a 
nobleman  in  peace  and  an  honor  at  all  times  to  the 
land  of  his  birth.  His  record  during  the  war  was 
that  of  supreme  courage,  and  his  record  since  then 
has  been  that  of  heroic  patience.  Laying  down  his 
shield  and  buckler  at  Appomattox,  he  buttoned  his 
parole  beneath  his  faded  jacket  next  to  his  heart, 
and  returned  home  to  begin  life  anew.  The  battles 
he  had  fought  during  the  four  long  years  of  bloody 
struggle  were  not  half  so  hard  as  the  one  which 
now  confronted  him,  and  how  he  has  fought  that 
hardest  fight  is  set  forth  in  the  rehabilitation  of  his 
land  and  the  re-establishment  of  his  people.  He 
turned  his  face  homeward  after  the  surrender  with 
the  brave  spirit  and  manly  resolution  which  filled 
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the  heart  of  that  representative  member  of  a Geor- 
gia regiment,  who  said  to  his  comrades  when  he 
got  his  parole:  ‘I  am  going  back  to  Dixie,  kiss  my 
wife  and  children,  plough  up  my  new  ground  field 
and  make  a crop,  and  if  the  Yankees  bother  me  any 
more,  I will  whip  ’em  again.’  (Laughter  and  ap- 
plause. ) 

“The  ex-Confederate,  standing  to-day  in  unim- 
peachable loyalty  to  our  indissoluble  Union  and 
vieing  worthily  with  all  others  in  upbuilding  the 
strength  and  glory  of  our  Republic,  is  also  the  hero 
of  a past  for  which  he  has  neither  shame  nor  regret, 
but  which  he  holds  as  a hallowed  memory,  more 
precious  than  his  birthright  and  as  sacred  as  his 
honor.  That  past  recalls  to  him  a mighty  struggle; 
recalls  sorrows  and  sufferings  so  widespread  and  in- 
tense that  his  whole  land  seemed  then  one  vast  al- 
tar on  which  all  the  treasures  and  traditions  of  a 
people  were  laid  in  sacrifice  for  the  faith  that  was 
in  them.  As  a soldier  the  ex-Confederate  needs  no 
eulogy.  His  patience  through  privation  outlasted 
the  war  itself,  and  his  behavior  in  battle  gave  him 
the  glory  of  renown  and  an  indisputable  title  to 
knighthood.  (Applause.) 

“Since  the  war  he  has  acquitted  himself  as  a citi- 
zen with  all  the  credit  which  his  credit  as  a soldier 
demanded.  He  has  trampled  disaster  under  his  feet; 
has  made  the  devastation  of  his  native  land  give 
place  to  nev^-born  thrift  and  prosperity;  he  has  re- 
builded  her  destroyed  cities  and  made  the  wide  fields 
that  drank  the  blood  of  her  sons  rich  again  with  the 
beauty  of  ripening  fruit  and  the  harvests  of  golden 
grain;  he  has  harnessed  her  rushing  waters  and 
drawn  them  like  millions  of  laborers  into  service. 
His  industry  resounds  in  the  ceaseless  blows  of 
heavy  hammers  on  mammoth  anvils  from  which 
sparks  fly  heavenward  like  stars  of  promise  for  his 
future. 

“He  has  made  his  way  to  the  front  in  every  pro- 
fessional calling.  In  short,  he  is  to-day  a factor  in 
all  the  affairs  of  our  common  country,  and  can  well 
afford  to  muster  in  dress  parade  before  all  the  world 
and  count  on  unstinted  praise  and  esteem.  The  ex- 
Confederate  soldier  is  immortal.  He  has  his  place 
in  American  history.  He  has  illumined  its  pages 
and  enriched  its  theme. 

“While  living,  he  will  always  so  impress  himself 
upon  the  material  and  intellectual  developments  of 
the  day  as  to  be  a self-evident  force  in  shaping  the 
destiny  of  the  country,  and  when  dead  his  memory 
will  be  forever  safe  in  the  keeping  of  all  who  honor 
the  true  and  the  brave.  The  dead  Confederate  shall 
ne’er  be  forgot,  until  the  splendid  shafts  which  to- 
day rise  heavenward  in  his  honor  crumble  to  dust; 
until  the  elements  are  less  true  to  him  than  they 
were  at  Arlington  on  that  memorable  Decoration 
Day,  when  the  countless  graves  of  the  boys  who 
wore  the  blue  were  hidden  beneath  a wealth  of 
floral  tributes,  while  the  graves  of  the  unknown 
Confederate  dead,  down  behind  the  hill  were  for- 
gotten. Don’t  you  remember  how  in  the  darkness 
of  the  night,  when  the  world  was  asleep,  a great 
storm  came  out  of  the  sky,  and  the.  wind  dipped 
down  on  those  hills  and,  gathering  great  armfuls  of 
flowers  from  the  favored  graves,  bore  them  away  to 
the  graves  of  the  unknown  dead? 


“No  Confederate  soldier  is  buried  out  of  mind,  for 
even  those  who  sleep  in  the  fastnesses  of  Tennessee 
mountains  or  in  the  winding  Virginia  valleys,  have 
their  graves  marked,  as  Harry  Flash  so  sweetly 
said: 

Though  no  shaft  of  pallid  marble  rears  its  .white  and  ghast- 
ly head, 

Telling  wanderers  in  the  valley  of  the  virtues  of  the  dead ; 
Yet  a lily  is  I heir  tombstone  and  a dewdrop,  pure  and  bright, 
Is  the  epitaph  an  angel  writes  in  the  stillness  of  the  night. 

“The  ex-Confederate  soldier  is  the  exponent  of 
that  shortlived  government  of  which  a great- 
hearted Englishman  said: 

No  nation  rose  so  white  and  fair, 

None  fell  so  pure  of  crime. 

“When  I study  the  heavens  by  night  and  contem- 
plate the  brilliancy  of  Jupiter,  Mars,  Saturn  and 
Uranus,  I see  in  their  shining  glory  a fit  emblem  of 
the  matchless  record  of  our  peerless  Lee,  our  in- 
trepid Johnston,  our  redoubtable  Forrest,  and  our 
gallant  Longs treet;  and  when  the  bright  flashing 
meteors  blaze  their  tracks  of  burning  beauty  across 
the  firmament,  I see  in  their  shining  splendor  the 
careers  of  Stonewall  Jackson  and  Albert  Sidney 
Johnston.  But  all  these  do  not  complete  the  glory 
of  the  night,  but  it  has  its  fullness  in  the  countless 
myriad  of  nameless  stars  as  they  troop  toward  the 
Milky  Way,  and  in  them  I see  the  cohorts  of  Con- 
federate soldiers  whose  deeds  of  daring  gave  new 
lustre  to  the  pages  of  history,  and  whose  splendid 
heroism  made  imperishable  impress  on  the  heart 
and  mind  of  the  world.  (Much  cheering.) 

‘Then  fill  your  glasses,  fill  them  up  to  the  brim. 

We’ll  drink  a deep  bumper  in  honor  of  him. 

Of  dear  Johnny  Reb,  in  his  jacket  of  gray. 

Standing  guard  o’er  thoughts  of  a bygone  day. 

0 ! River  of  Years,  thou  hast  drowned  that  day. 

Thy  deep-flowing  current  has  borne  it  away  ; 

But  thy  banks  still  bloom  with  memories  bright. 

And  our  toast  is  to  them  and  to  Johnny  to-night.’” 

(Long  continued  applause  and  cheers.) 

BIRTHDAY  OP  LEE  IN  BALTIMORE. 

At  the  Seventeenth  Annual  Banquet  of  the  So- 
ciety of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  Confederate 
States  and  the  State  of  Maryland  the  following 
toasts  were  responded  to  by  the  gentlemen  named: 
Our  Infantry. — Congressman  Robert  Neil,  of 
Arkansas,  “Infantry  for  work.”  Witness,  “Stone- 
wall Jackson’s  Foot  Cavalry”  at  Harrisonburg, 
Cross  Keys  and  Port  Republic. 

Pur  Cavalry. — Congressman  Geo.  C.  Pendleton, 
of  Texas,  “By  intuition,  not  drills.  They  fell  in  at 
a gesture,  and  galloped  to  victory  at  a lope.” 

Our  Artillery. — Congressman  D.  Gardiner  Tyler, 
of  Virginia,  “They  gave  the  first  lessons  in  sharp- 
shooting with  big  guns.” 

Our  Navy. — Ex- Congressman  J.  F.  C.  Talbott,  of 
Maryland,  “Buchanan  and  Semmes  only  opened  the 
way  for  future  following.” 

Our  Dead. — Gen.  Eppa  Hunton,  of  Virginia,  “A 
standing  toast,  we  sorrow  still.” 

Robert  E.  Lee. — Gen.  James  H.  Berry,  of  Arkan- 
sas. 
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The  Menu  was  better  than  that  served  at  Camp 
Morton  or  Libby  away  back  in  the  sixties:  Blue 
points,  celery,  olives,  consomme;  printaniere,  sherry; 
salmon  cutletts,  with  anchovy  sauce;  roast  turkey, 
cranberry  sauce,  Maryland  ham,  baked  mashed  po- 
tatoes; chicken  croquettes,  cream  sauce,  green  peas, 
whisky;  terrapin,  Maryland  style;  lobster  salad, 
spiced  oysters;  fancy  ices,  assorted  cake;  fruit; 
Roquefort,  American  cheese,  crackers,  coffee:  cigars. 

THE  CELEBRATION  AT  WACO,  TEX. 

Comrades  of  Pat  Cleburne  Camp  at  Waco,  Tex., 
were  diligent  to  honor  the  Anniversary  of  Gen.  Lee. 
Because  of  the  inclement  weather  on  the  nineteenth, 
the  services  were  postponed  to  the  t\vent} -second. 
The  stage  in  City  Hall  was  decorated  with  stacks 
of  guns,  bayonets  fixed,  surmounted  by  a Confed- 
erate flag,  which  was  given  in  1861  by  Houston 
ladies  to  a company,  by  a lone  star  flag,  a Cleburne 
Division  flag,  and  a Confederate  battle  flag.  Then 
there  were  two  pictures,  one  of  Lee  at  the  Wilder- 
ness and  the  Charge  of  Pickett’s  Men  at  Gettysburg, 
with  other  less  conspicuous  pictures  of  Confederate 
commanders.  Some  young  ladies  sang  “Dixie”  and 
a prayer  was  delivered  by  Rev.  Frank  Page.  Miss 
Kate  Hammond  sang  a solo,  “The  Battle  of  Manas- 
sas.” Mr.  Duncan  and  Miss  Tiney  Kent  sang  “The 
Battle  of  the  Wilderness.”  The  address  of  the  oc- 
casion was  by  Judge  G.  B.  Gerald.  It  contained 
much  of  value  for  history.  Misses  Bragleton,  Harn, 
Burger,  Mills  and' Kemp  sang  “Down  on  the  Ohio” 
and  “Who  Will  Care  for  Mother  Now.”  Miss  Don- 
nell recited  some  patriotic  pieces,  and  Miss  Prae- 
torius  sang  to  the  enthusiastic  delight  of  the  audi- 
ence “The  Flag  of  the  Regiment.” 

AT  WINCHESTER,  KY. 

The  birthday  of  General  Lee,  was  celebrated  in 
creditable  manner.  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy, 
(Mrs.  Jennie  Catherwood  Bean,  President),  taking 
a leading  part.  The  colors,  red  and  white,  were 
conspicuous.  A portrait  of  Lee  draped  in  Confed- 
erate colors,  ornamented  the  speaker’s  stand.  Rev. 
B.  B.  Bailey  officiated  and  Flder  W.  S.  Keene  open- 
ed the  exercises  with  prayer.  “The  Sword  of  Lee” 
was  recited  by  Norman  Scales.  Almost  a score  of 
good  voices  rendered  the  “Star  Spangled  Banner,” 
“Dixie,”  “Old  Kentucky  Home”  and  “America.” 


BATTLE  AT  AVERYSBORO,  N.  C. 

D.  F.  FULLER,  ROCKWALL,  TEX. 


Comrade  Geo.  F.  Rozell,  in  Veteran  of  Decem- 
ber, 1896,  is  in  error  when  he  says  Gen.  Johnston 
met  and  defeated  Sherman  at  Averysboro,  N.  C. 
The  battle  of  Averysboro  was  preparatory  to  Ben- 
tonville,  and  occurred  Friday,  March  17,  1865. 
Gen.  Hardee  was  in  command,  and  McLaws’  Di- 
vision did  the  fighting.  If  I remember  correctly, 
only  Harrison’s  Brigade  was  severely  engaged. 
The  battle  succeeded  in  confusing  Sherman’s  move- 
ments and,  as  intended,  made  Bentonville  a possi- 
bility. Bentonville  was  fought  on  Sunday,  March 


19,  and  was  a Confederate  success.  On  Monday 
(20th)  the  two  armies  got  in  position;  Tuesday 
(21st)  the  Yanks,  thinking  our  guns  out  of  order 
by  the  rain  then  falling,  advanced,  but  were  driven 
back.  Wheeler’s  Cavalry  was  stretched  out  in  a thin 
picket  line  on  our  left — McLaws’  extreme  left — but 
could  not  extend  our  lines  to  the  river.  This  is  the 
breach  through  which  the  Yanks  poured  about 
6,000  strong.  And  now  hold  your  breath — these 
6,000  valiant  veterans  were  hurled  back,  not  by  an 
equal  number,  but  by  180  men  and  officers,  a frag- 
ment of  Cummins’  old  Georgia  Brigade  and  a South 
Carolina  battery.  I once  belonged  to  that  brigade, 
and  saw  them  double-quicking  in  immediate  rear 
of  our  line  and  recognized  my  old  comrades,  and 
know  that  they  did  not  exceed  200  in  all.  While 
they  were  passing  in  our  rear,  our  skirmishers 
were  engaged  with  the  enemy’s  advance  on  our 
front.  As  it  was,  I came  near  double-quicking  off 
with  the  old  fellows.  But  a few  minutes  later  and 
our  regiment  of  Fifth  Georgia  boys  had  hurled  our 
assailants  to  the  rear  and  won  a compliment  from 
Gen.  McLaws,  Chief  of  Staff. 


In  a personal  note  Comrade  Fuller  adds; 

“Perhaps  I was  the  youngest  soldier  under  Gen. 
Bragg  in  the  invasion  of  Kentucky,  1862.  Born 
September  17,  1847,  I was  just  fifteen  years  old;  be- 
longed to  Company  E-  Fifty-seventh  Georgia  Infan- 
try, Ledbetter’s  Brigade,  Churchhill  s Division,  Kir- 
by Smith’s  Corps. 

“We  entered  Kentucky  by  way  of  Snake  Creek 
Gap,  Big  Hill  and  Richmond.  Bushwhackers  an- 
noyed us  much.  At  Boston,  Ky.,  our  advance 
guard  was  fired  upon  by  a miller  whose  mill  was 
running.  He  was  killed  and  his  mill  left  runnidg. 
After  the  forced  march  to  Mt.  Sterling  to  cut  off 
Federals  retreating  from  Cumberland  Gap,  I was 
taken  sick  and  went  to  hospital  at  Lexington.  A 
few  nights  after  I heard  the  clatter  of  horses’  feet 
on  the  streets,  and  was  told  our  command  was  re- 
tiring from  Kentucky.  I quit  that  hospital  bunk, 
climbed  on  top  a freight  car  and  went  to  Danville. 
Having  taken  command  of  myself,  I went  on  foot 
to  Camp  Dick  Robertson.  A regiment  of  cavalry, 
of  which  the  rear  guard  (was  it  Marmaduke’s?), 
overtook  me,  and  a trooper  allowed  me  to  ride  a 
horse  he  was  leading.  At  London  two  men  came 
to  where  we  were  halted  in  a lane  and  climbed  to 
the  top  rail  of  the  fence,  one  of  them  sayiug,  ‘ We 
are  tired  and  sici  .’  They  were  ordered  to  get 
down,  when  they  escaped  into  the  cornfield,  and  es- 
caped amid  bullets.  That  afternoon  there  was  a 
lively  skirmish.  Next  day  at  5 p.m.  I came  upon 
my  command,  went  to  Gen.  Ledbetter’s  headquar- 
ters for  something  to  eat,  and  was  pointed  to  a pile 
of  corn  and  told  to  help  myself.  'Next  day  we 
crossed  Cumberland  Mountain,  and  that  night  the 
big  snow  fell,  when  I slept  warm  under  one  blanket 
and  the  snow.” 


Geo.  Robinson,  of  Belton,  Texas,  wishes  to  know 
who  wrote  the  poem  on  the  great  war  entitled 
“Rosetta,”  printed  in  booklet  form. 
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FINE  CAREER  OF  A TEXAS  COMRADE. 

Hon.  C.  K.  Bell,  M.  C.  from  Texas,  writes  of  him: 
Among'  the  many  heroes  of  the  “Lost  Cause” 
whom  Texans  delight  to  honor,  there  is  none  whose) 
character  as  a soldier  or  civilian  is  a source  of  more 
just  pride  to  them  than  Joseph  D.  Sayers. 

□ Major  Sayers  was  born  at  Grenada,  Miss.,  Sept. 
23, 1845,  and  in  185 1 removed  to  Bastrop,  Tex. , where 
he  still  lives.  In  April,  1861,  he  left  school  to  as- 
sist in  the  capture  of  Federal  troops  who  were  en- 
deavoring to  escape  from  Texas  to  the  North.  In 
August,  1861,  he  enlisted  in  the  Fifth  Regiment  of 
Texas  Mounted  Volunteers,  which  was  a part  of 
tire  brigade  first  commanded  by  Brig. -Gen.  H.  H. 
Sibley ; afterwards  by  Brig.-  Gen.  Thomas  Green,  and 
finally  by  Brig.-Gen.  W.  ,P.  Hardeman.  Major  Say- 


HON.  JOSEPH  D.  SAYERS.  ' 

ers  was,  in  September,  1861,  promoted  to  the  adju- 
tancy of  his  regiment,  and  the  brigade  was  ordered 
upon  an  unfortunate  expedition  to  New  Mexico.  Its 
first  engagement  was  on  the  21st  day  of  February, 
1862,  at  Val  Verde,  near  Fort  Craig,  N.M.,  wherein 
Brigadier- General  Canby  commanded  the  Federal 
and  Col.  Thomas  Green  commanded  the  Confederate 
forces.  The  Federals,  though  largely  outnumber- 
ing the  Confederates,  were  defeated,  and  a splendid 
battery  of  light  artillery  was  captured.  The  cam- 
paign was  an  exceedingly  severe  one;  the  Confeder- 
ates being  poorly  armed,  scantily  clothed  and  badly 
fed.  After  several  engagements  they  were  compelled 
to  abandon  the  country  and  return  to  Texas.  On  the 
30th  day  of  April,  1862,  Lieutenant  Sayers  was 
“promoted  for  distinguished  bravery  at  the  battle  of 


Val  Verde,”  as  the  order  promoting  him  reads,  to  a 
captaincy  in  the  artillery  service,  and  was  placed  in 
the  command  ot  the  battery  which  had  been  captur- 
ed and  which  was  thereafter  known  in  the  Trans- 
Mississippi  Department  as  the  “Val  Verde  Bat- 
tery.” 

In  the  battle  of  Camp  Bisland,  on  Bayou  Teche, 
in  Louisiana,  April,  1863,  while  he  was  in  com- 
mand of  his  battery.  Captain  Sayers  was  severely 
wounded  and  was  compelled  to  use  crutches  continu- 
ally from  that  time  until  after  the  close  of  the  war. 
As  soon  as  he  could  ride  on  horseback,  although 
badly  crippled.  Captain  Sayers  returned  to  the  army 
in  Louisiana  and  was  promoted  to  a majorship  and 
was  assigned  to  duty  as  Chief  of  Staff  for  Maj.-Gen. 
Thomas  Green.  He  was  again  severely  wounded 
at  the  battle  of  Mansfield,  La.,  on  April  8,  1864.  As 
soon  as  he  was  able  to  again  ride  horseback  he  re- 
turned to  the  army,  though  still  on  crutches,  and 
General  Green  having  been  killed  at  Blair’s  Landing, 
La.,  he  was  assigned  to  duty  upon  the  staff  of  Lieuc.- 
Gen.  Richard  Taylor.  He  went  with  General  Tay- 
lor across  the  Mississippi  River  in  the  winter  of  1864 
and  performed  military  duty  upon  the  staff  of  that 
general  while  he  was  in  command  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Alabama,  Mississippi  and  Eastern  Louisiana, 
until  his  surrender  to  General  Canby,  when  Major 
Sayers  returned  to  his  home  in  Texas  on  parole. 

He  is  now  serving  his  sixth  consecutive  term  in 
Congress,  and  has  been  re-elected  for  his  seventh 
term.  He  has  been  a member  of  the  Appropriation 
Committee  during  each  session  of  Congress  of  which 
he  has  been  a member,  except  the  first,  and  during 
the  Fifty-third  Congress  he  was  chairman  of  that 
committee.  His  public  service  in  the  State  has  been 
that  of  State  Senator  and  Lieutenant-Governor.  He 
has  also  served  as  chairman  of  the  State  Democratic 
Executive  Committee  for  three  years,  and  has  held  the 
office  of  Grand  Master  of  Masons  in  Texas.  Maj.  Say- 
ers has  declined  to  represent  his  district  in  Congress 
after  the  expiration  of  the  term  to  which  he  is  now 
elected,  but  Texas  cannot  afford  to  lose  the  services 
of  one  who  is  so  worthily  distinguished  and  faith- 
ful to  every  trust  in  military  and  in  civil  life. 

Confederate  Monument  at  Warrenton,  Va. — 
The  white  marble  column  has  relief  in  Confederate 
flag,  cannon,  etc.  The  pedestal  is  of  limestone — a 
female  figure  surmounts  the  column — holding  in  one 
hand  a book.  The  inscriptions  on  the  column  are: 

East  side:  “Confederate  Dead,  five  hundred  Vir- 
ginia’s Daughters  to  Virginia’s  Defenders.” 

North  side:  “Here  on  the  soil  of  Virginia,  they 
sleep  as  sleeps  a hero  on  his  unsurrendered  shield.” 

West  side:  “Go  tell  the  Southrons  we  lie  here  for 
the  rights  of  their  States;  they  never  fail  who  die  in 
a great  cause.” 

South  side:  “God  will  judge  the  right.” 


W.  T.  Carroll,  of  Woodward,  Ga.,  wishes  to  learn 
of  his  comrades,  R.  C.  McCallie  and  J.  M.  Morrison, 
who  served  in  their  company.  Third  Regiment, 
Engineer  Corps.  Thinks  they  were  from  Aiken, 

S.  C. 
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COL.  ANDIDR.  R.  W.  MARTIN,  OF  VIRGINIA. 

The  first  man  over  the  stone  fence  at  Gettysburg' 
was  Col.  R.  W.  Martin,  a native  of  Chatham,  Pitt- 
sylvania Co.,  Va. — born  September  30,  1835.  He 
was  educated  at  the  University  of  Virginia  and  at- 
tended lectures  at  the  University  of  New  York, 
graduating  in  1858. 

In  1860  he  commenced  the  practice  of  medicine 
in  Chatham,  but  in  1861  he  enlisted  in  the  South- 
ern cause  as  a private.  He  was  in  all  the  battles  of 
his  Regiment,  the  Fifty-third  Virginia,  previous  to 
Gettysburg.  In  that  battle  he  was  promoted  to 
Lieutenant-Colonel.  In  May,  1863,  he  was  pre- 
sented by  his  brother  officers  with  a handsome 
sword  engraved,  as  a testimony  of  their  love  and 
admiration.  An  official  report  of  the  engagement 
at  Gettysburg  contains  the  following:  “Fletcher 
Howard,  (Co.  K.)  acting  as  color-bearer,  while 
gallantly  bearing  the  flag  ahead,  was  cut  down  by  a 
shell,  when  he  called  for  some  one  to  bear  it  along. 


Instantly  Col.  Martin  seized  the  flag  and  with 
words  of  encouragement  called  on  all  to  follow.” 
Another  report  states:  “Col.  Martin’s  gallantry 
was  not  exceeded  by  anyone  in  that  memorable 
battle.”  On  July  3,  Col.  Martin  proved  himself  the 
greatest  of  all  the  band  of  glorious  heroes.  In  the 
connonading  preceding  Pickett’s  famous  charge. 
Col.  William  Aylett,  of  the  Fifty-third  Virginia, 
was  wounded  and  retired  from  the  field,  when  the 
command  thus  devolved  upon  Lt.-Col.  Martin,  who 
led  the  forlorn  hope  of  Armistead’s  Brigade.” 
In  the  charge,  the  Fifty-tbird  being  the  “battal- 
ion of  direction,”  Col.  Martin  was  near  his  intrepid 
chief.  When  they  nehred  the  stone  fence,  and  the 
advance  for  a moment  halted,  Gen.  Armistead, 


turning  to  Col.  Martin,  said:  “Martin,  we  can’t 
stay  here;  we  must  go  over  that  wall.”  Col.  Mar- 
tin’s reply  was  to  mount  the  wall  and,  with  the  cry, 
“Forward  with  the  colors,”  leaped  down  on  the 
enemy’s  side  of  the  fence.  He  was  followed  imme- 
diately by  Armistead  leading  on  his  gallant  band. 
Col.  Martin  fell  almost  directly  after  scaling  the 
wall,  wounded  in  four  places,  his  thigh  shattered, 
and  crippled  for  life.  He  lay  almost  dead  for  three 
days  amid  the  horrors  of  that  battlefield;  was  taken 
prisoner  and  sent  to  Fort  McHenry,  and  from  there 
to  Point  Lookout.  After  an  imprisonment  of  ten 
months.  Col.  Martin  was  exchanged  and  came  home 
to  the  joy  of  his  family,  who  for  several  months  had 
mourned  him  as  dead.  Unfit  for  field  duty.  Col. 
Martin  was  yet  active  in  his  country’s  services, 
having  charge  of  the  prisoners  at  Charleston,  S.  C., 
for  some  time.  Afterward  he  was  sent  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  forces  on  the  Rappahannock.  At  time 
of  the  surrender  at  Appomattox,  papers  were  in 
transit  promoting  Col.  Martin  to  the  rank  of  Briga- 
ier-General. 

Returning  to  Chatham  at  the  close  of  the  war.  Col. 
Martin  resumed  the  practice  of  medicine,  in  which, 
and  as  a surgeon,  he  is  distinguished.  In  1867  he 
married  Miss  Ellen  Johnson,  of  Pittsylvania  County. 

Dr.  Martin  is  a member  of  Board  of  Visitors  of 
the  University  of  Virginia’s  Medical  Society  and 
was  delegate  appointed  by  Gov.  McKinney  to  the 
Pan-American  Congress;  is  also  President  of  the 
State  Board  of  Health  and  State  Board  of  Medical 
Examiners. 

Whenever  sickness  or  sorrow  comes,  he  is  ever 
prompt  in  sympathy  and  in  service.  His  life  illus- 
trates that,  in  truth. 

The  bravest  are  the  tenderest 
The  loving  are  the  daring. 


Judge  J.  R.  Daugherty  of  Forney,  Texas,  writes 
concerning  that  last  battle  of  the  war  fought  in 
Texas,  May  12,  1865: 

The  last  battle  of  the  great  war  was  fought  at 
Brazos  Santiago  or  Palmetto  Rancho  on  the  Rio 
Grande  in  Texas.  Col.  J.  S.  Ford  was  in  command 
of  the  forces  of  the  Rio  Grande;  I was  O.  S.  of  Cap- 
tain White’s  Company,  and  we  were  on  picket  at  Pal- 
metto Rancho  on  the  12th  day  of  May,  1865.  We 
knew  the  war  was  over  and  were  not  expecting  an 
attack,  but  to  our  surprise  we  were  attacked  and  our 
camp  equipage  captured.  We  made  our  way  to 
headquarters,  but  were  ordered  back  without  any- 
thing to  eat.  Early  next  morning  the  report  was  that 
the  enemy  was  coming.  W e took  the  position  that  R. 
E.  Lee  took  to  fight  the  battle  of  Palo  Alto,  May 
8,  1846,  in  the  Mexican  War.  Only  thirty  of  us 
held  two  regiments  in  check  until  11  o’clock,  at 
which  time  the  main  force  was  ordered  out  to  meet 
the  enemy.  Col.  Ford  deployed  his  small  force  on 
either  side  of  the  road  leading  from  Brazos  Santiago 
to  Brownsville,  with  two  pieces  of  small  artillery 
commanding  the  road,  and  when  the  enemy  had  ap- 
proached as  near  as  it  was  comfortable  to  see  them, 
the  Confederates  opened  fire  and  the  cavalry  was 
ordered  to  charge.  The  enemy  beat  a hasty  retreat. 
Some  were  captured,  some  killed  and  several  jumped 
into  the  Rio  Grande  River  and  were  drowned. 
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CONFEDERATE  RE-UNION,  JUNE  22-24,  J897. 

In  his  official  order,  No.  182.  dated  at  New  Orleans, 
January  13,  the  Commanding  General  announces  of- 
ficially the  change  of  dates  for  reunion  of  United 
Confederate  Veterans  from  May  5-7,  to  June  22-24, 
and  elaborately  refers  to  the  approaching  event: 

All  Confederate  organizations  and  Confederate 
soldiers  and  sailors,  of  all  arms,  grades  and  depart- 
ments, are  cordially  invited  to  attend  this  Seventh 
General  Reunion  of  their  comrades. 

Eight  hundred  and  seventy-five  Camps  are  already 
enrolled  in  the  U.  C.  V.  organization,  with  applica- 
tions in  for  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  more,  and  ap- 
peals to  ex-Confederate  soldiers  and  sailors  every- 
where to  form  themselves  into  local  associations, 
where  this  has  not  already  been  done;  and  all  asso- 
ciations, bivouacs,  encampments  and  other  bodies 
not  members  of  the  U.  C.  V.  Association  are  earn- 
estly requested  to  send  in  applications  to  these  head- 
quarters without  delay,  in  time  to  participate  in  this 
great  Reunion,  and  thus  unite  with  their  comrades  in 
carrying  out  the  laudable  and  philanthropic  objects 
of  the  United  Confederate  Veteran  organization. 

He  congratulates  the  Veterans  upon  their  wisdom 
in  the  selection  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  for  this  Annual 
Reunion,  as  it  is  so  equally  accessible  to  their  com- 
rades from  every  section  of  the  South;  and,  the  date 
having  been  fixed  during  the  holding  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Centennial  Exposition,  he  believes  that  united 
and  concerted  effort  will  secure  the  very  lowest  rail- 
road rates,  which  he  has  no  doubt  the  generous  of- 
ficials of  Southern  railroads  will  extend  to  the  old 
survivors,  so  as  to  make  this  reunion  the  greatest 
ever  held.  He  ursres  officers  and  members  of  all  Camps 
to  commence  now  making  preparations  to  attend  this 
great  reunion,  to  be  held  at  the  Historic  Capital 
of  the  Old  Volunteer  State,  and  he  has  no  hesitation 
in  guaranteeing  that,  from  the  world-renowned  rep- 
utation of  the  great  people  of  that  beautiful  city  and 
State,  in  the  cordial  welcome  which  they  will 
extend  to  the  U.  C V.’s,  the  grand  old  veterans  of 
Nashville  and  of  the  entire  State  of  Tennessee  will 
strive  to  excel  the  boundless  hospitality  so  generous- 
ly and  lavishly  extended  at  all  our  former  Reunions. 

He  especially  urges  all  Camps  to  prepare  for  dele- 
gates, alternates  and  as  many  members  as  possible 
to  attend,  so  as  to  make  it  the  largest  and  most  rep- 
resentative Reunion  ever  held,  as  business  of  the 
greatest  gravity  affecting  the  welfare  of  the  old  vet- 
erans will  be  transacted,  such  as  the  benevolent  care, 
through  State  aid  or  otherwise,  of  disabled,  desti- 
tute and  aged  veterans  and  the  widows  and  orphans 
of  our  fallen  brothers-in-arms. 

In  this  connection  the  General  Commanding  calls 
especial  attention  to  the  increasing  age,  multiplied 
sorrows  and  corroding  cares  of  the  many  gallant  old 
soldiers,  who  risked  their  lives  and  fortunes  for  what 
they  considered  right  during  the  eventful  years ’61- 5. 
Through  the  mortuary  reports  received,  he  is  daily 
and  almost  hourly  reminded  that  the  lengthening 
shadows  of  Time  are  fast  settling  over  the  old  heroes 
— reaching  out  already  beyond  the  allotted  span  of 
human  life,  many  of  whom  had  already  passed  the 


age  of  manhood  when,  thirty-five  years  ago,  they  so 
promptly  and  nobly  responded  to  their  country’s  call. 

It  is  the  chief  mission  of  the  U.  C.  V.  Association 
that  these  unfortunate  sick,  disabled  and  indigent 
comrades  and  brothers  and  their  widows  and  orphans 
should  have  such  attention,  care  and  help  in  their 
old  age  as  their  more  fortunate  comrades  can  pro- 
cure and  give;  and  he  appeals  to  all  the  members  of 
the  U.  C.  V.  Association  who  are  able,  for  their  earn- 
est, prayful,  patriotic  help.  He  also  feels  confident 
that  appeals  for  employment  for  the  old  Confederate 
veterans,  who  are  indigentand  unfortunate  soldiers, 
will  not  be  made  in  vain  to  any  State,  municipal 
government  or  citizen  of  any  Southern  State,  nor  to 
the  rising  generation  who  are  themselves  the  worthy 
descendants  of  heroes;  as  it  would  be  ingratitude 
without  parallel,  and  degradation  without  predecent, 
if  they  should  turn  their  backs  upon  the  old  heroes 
in  their  dire  distress. 

OTHER  BUSINESS  OF  GREAT  IMPORTANCE 

Will  also  demand  careful  consideration,  such  as 
the  care  of  the  graves  of  our  known  and  unknown 
dead  buried  at  Gettysburg,  Fort  Warren,  Camps  Mor- 
ton, Chase,  Douglas,  Oakwoods  Cemetery  at  Chicago, 
Rock  Island,  Johnson’s  Island,  Cairo  and  at  other 
points;  seeing  that  they  are  annually  decorated,  the 
head- stones  preserved  and  complete  lists  of  the  names 
of  our  dead  heroes,  together  with  the  location  of 
their  graves,  gotten  through  the  medium  of  our 
Camps,  and  the  handing  of  them  down  in  history. 

To  give  all  the  aid  possible  to  the  Confederate 
Memorial  Association  in  assisting  to  raise  the  money 
and  to  complete  the  grand  historic  edifice  and  deposi- 
tory of  Confederate  relics  and  the  history  of  South- 
ern valor,  popularly  known  as  the  “Battle  Abbey.” 

Again,  the  best  method  of  securing  impartial  his- 
tory, and  to  enlist  each  State  in  the  compilation  and 
preservation  of  the  history  of  her  citizen  soldiery; 
the  consideration  of  the  different  movements,  plans 
and  means  to  complete  the  Monument  to  the  memo- 
ry of  Jefferson  Davis,  President  of  the  Confederate 
States  of  America,  and  .to  aid  in  building  monu- 
ments to  other  great  leaders,  soldiers  and  sailors 
of  the  South. 

To  perfect  a plan  for  a Mutual  Aid  and  Benevo- 
lent Association;  to  make  such  changes  in  the  Con- 
stitution and  By-Laws  as  experience  may  suggest, 
and  other  matters  of  general  interest. 

Each  Camp  now  admitted  into  the  United  Confed- 
erate Veteran  organization  and  those  admitted  before 
the  reunion,  are  urged  to  at  once  elect  accredited 
delegates  and  alternates  to  attend,  as  only  accredited 
delegates  can  j>articipate  m the  business  o f the  session. 

The  representation  of  delegates  at  the  reunion  will 
be  as  fixed  in  Section  1,  Article  S,  of  the  Constitu- 
tion; one  delegate  to  every  twenty-five  active  mem- 
bers in  good  standing,  and  one  additional  for  a frac- 
tion of  ten  members,  provided  every  Camp  in  good 
standing  shall  be  entitled  to  at  least  two  delegates. 
Each  Camp  will  elect  the  same  number  of  alternates 
as  delegates,  who  will  serve  in  case  of  any  failure  on 
the  part  of  the  delegates  to  attend. 

Attention  of  Camps  is  called  to  Section  5,  Article 
5,  of  the  Constitution.  '■'‘Camps  -will  not  be  allowed 
representation  unless  their  per  capita  shall  have  been 
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paid  to  the  Adjutant-  General  on  or  bejore  the  Jirst 
day  of  April  next  preeeding  the  annual  meeting." 

A program  to  be  observed  at  the  reunion  and  all 
the  details  will  be  furnished  to  the  Camps  and  to  all 
veterans  by  the  Local  Committee  of  A.rrangements 
in  due  time;  and  any  further  information  can  be  ob- 
tained by  applying  to  Col.  J.  B.  O’Bryan,  Chairman 
Reunion  Committee;  Maj. -Gen,  W.  H.  Jackson,  Com- 
manding Tennessee  Division;  Col.  John  P.  Hick- 
man, Adjutant-General  and  Chief  of  Staff,  Tennes- 
see Division,  all  at  Nashville,  Tenn. 

The  General  Commanding  respectfully  requests 
the  Press,  both  daily  and  weekly,  of  the  whole  coun- 
try, to  aid  the  patriotic  and  benevolent  objects  of  the 
United  Confederate  Veterans  by  publication  of  these 
orders  with  editorial  notices  of  the  organization. 

The  General  Commanding  respectfully  requests 
and  trusts  that  railroad  officials  will  also  aid  the  old 
veterans  by  giving  the  very  lowest  rates  of  trans 
portation  so  as  to  enable  them  to  attend. 

Officers  of  the  General  Staff  are  directed  to  assist 
Department,  Division  Commanders  and  others  in  or- 
ganizing their  respective  States,  and  generally  aid 
in  the  complete  federation  of  all  the  survivors  in  one 
organization  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
Confederate  Veterans. 

The  official  paper  is  signed  by  J.  B.  Gordon,  Gen- 
eral Commanding,  and  George  Moorman,  Adjutant 
General  and  Chief  of  Staff. 


TRANS-MISSISSIPPI  DEPARTMENT. 


The  following  is  the  Official  Annual  Address  by 
Gen,  W.  L.  Cabell,  Commander,  and  A.  T.  Watts, 
Adjutant  General  and  Chief  of  Staff,  Dallas,  Tex. : 

I greet  you,  my  old  comrades,  with  much  pleas- 
ure at  the  close  of  another  year,  wishing  you  all  a 
happy  new  year  without  sorrow,  but  with  happiness 
as  bright  as  a May  morning  in  our  own  Sunny 
South,  and  with  a prosperity  that  will  yield  every 
comfort  and  keep  your  storehouses  and  granaries 
full  and  overflowing  with  the  necessaries  of  life.  A 
kind  Providence  has  extended  its  sheltering  wings 
over  the  old  heroes  who  followed  the  flag  of  the 
lost  cause,  the  noble  women  who  suffered  so  much 
during  the  war,  and  their  noble  sons  and  beautiful 
daughters,  as  well  as  our  grand  Association,  which 
is  growinsf  stronger  and  stronger  each  year.  The 
Adjutant  General  reports  eight  hundred  and  seven- 
ty-five (875 ) Camps.  Out  of  this  number  the  Trans- 
Mississippi  Department  has  nearly  four  hundred, 
which  shows  that  the  old  veterans  are  organizing 
in  every  State  and  Territory  in  this  Department. 

The  death  roll  has  not  been  as  great  as  we  had  a 
right  to  expect,  although  a number  of  our  bravest 
and  best  have  crossed  over  the  river  since  my  last 
annual  report.  The  dead,  all  honor  to  our  noble- 
women, have  been  properly  cared  for  and  buried  in 
proper  graveyards,  and  in  many  instances  their 
names  engraved  on  marble  headstones.  The  living 
Confederate  Veterans  who  have  grown  old  and 
those  incapacitated  by  wounds  have  been  properly 
cared  for  by  the  different  States  and  Territories  in 
the  Trans-Mississippi  Department.  They  have 
good  homes,  are  amply  provided  with  good  raiment 


and  shelter,  where  they  can  spend  their  last  days 
in  quiet  and  peace,  as  the  honored  guests  of  the 
great  States  of  Texas,  Arkansas,  Missouri,  and 
Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territories.  The  noble  ladies 
in  Missouri  deserve  especial  mention  for  the  splen- 
did home  they  have  provided  for  the  old  and  help- 
less veterans  of  that  grand  State. 

I urge  you,  my  old  comrades,  to  continue  the  good 
work;  organize  Camps  and  join  the  Association  of 
Confederate  Veterans,  and  I appeal  to  you,  noble 
sons  and  fair  daughters  of  the  grandest  women  and 
the  bravest  men  that  ever  lived  in  any  country,  to 
organize  and  be  ready  to  take  the  place  of  th?>se 
who  will  soon  ‘crossover  the  river.’ 

Apply  at  once  to  Gen.  George  Moorman,  Adju- 
tant General,  New  Orleans,  La.,  so  that  the  Trans- 
Mississippi  Department  will  send  a greater  delega- 
tion to  the  reunion  to  be  held  in  Nashville,  Tenn., 
on  the  22nd,  23rd  and  24th  days  of  June,  1897,  than 
any  other  Department.  Let  every  Camp  be  repre- 
sented by  as  large  a delegation  as  possible,  and  let 
them  be  fully  authorized  to  represent  their  Camps 
in  all  matters.  Where  delegates  cannot  attend, 
let  the  Camp  appoint  proxies,  properly  signed  by 
the  officers  of  the  Camp.  In  applying  for  member- 
ship, send  a roll  of  your  Camp  of  all  members  in 
good  standing,  with  your  annual  fee  of  ten  (10) 
cents  for  each  member,  and  $2.00  as  initiation  fee, 
to  General  Moorman  by  the  first  of  April.  The 
Committee  on  Transportation,  Gens.  W.  H.  Graber, 
S.  P.  Mendez,  and  Colonels  T.  B.  Trotman,  B.  F. 
Wathen  and  L.  A.  Daffan  will  do  all  in  their  power 
to  secure  reduced  rates  on  all  railroads  leading  to 
Nashville.  Local  committees  will  communicate 
with  them. 

It  is  with  feelings  of  pride  as  well  as  pleasure, 
my  old  comrades,  that  I am  able  to  say  that  the 
noblewomen  of  this  Department,  keeping  alive  the 
spirit  that  actuated  their  noble  mothers  and  sisters 
during  the  war,  having  organized  a Monument  As- 
sociation, under  the  auspices  of  the  Daughters  of 
the  Confederacy,  are  now  erecting  monuments  to 
the  valor  and  heroism  of  the  Confederate  soldiers 
at  a number  of  places  in  this  Department,  especially 
in  Texas  and  Arkansas.  One  at  Sherman.  Texas, 
and  one  in  Dallas,  Texas,  will  be  unveiled  this 
spring  with  imposing  ceremonies. 

The  monument  to  our  great  chief,  Jefferson  Davis, 
is  still  in  the  hands  of  the  proper  committee.  The 
corner  stone  was  laid  on  the  second  of  July,  1896, 
in  Richmond,  Va.,  in  the  presence  of  thousands  of 
those  who  revered  and  loved  him. 

I would  also  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
all  the  arrangements  to  secure  and  build  the  Confed- 
erate Memorial  Hall,  where  Confederate  relics  and 
mementoes  are  to  be  deposited,  and  where  the  true 
history  of  the  deeds  of  valor  of  Southern  manhood 
and  the  heroism  of  Southern  womanhood  may  be 
deposited  for  all  time  to  come,  have  not  been  com- 
pleted. The  gallant  old  cavalryman,  Charles  Broad- 
way Rouss,  proud  of  his  record  and  that  of  his 
comrades,  subscribes  one  hundred  thousand  dollars 
($100,000)  to  this  sanctuary  of  Southern  valor. 
The  commanders  of  the  different  State  divisions 
throughout  the  Trans-Mississippi  Department  are 
requested  to  give  all  the  aid  possible  to  the  women 
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of  this  Department  who  are  engag-ed  in  this  noble 
work,  and  to  see  that  this  circular  is  published  to 
the  different  Brigades  and  Camps. 


HOOD'S  TEXAS  BRIGADE. 


The  President  of  Hood’s  Texas  Brigade  has 
changed  the  date  of  their  reunion: 

Houston,  Tex.,  January  26. — To  the  Members 
of  Hood’s  Texas  Brigade:  Owing  to  the  fact  that 

many  of  the  members  of  Hood’s  Texas  Brigade, 
Confederate  Veterans,  are  desirous  of  attending  the 
grand  reunion  of  Confederate  Veterans  at  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  and  owing  to  the  recent  change  of  dates  of 
the  Nashville  reunion  from  May  5,  6 and  7,  to  June 
22,  23  and  24,  which  conflicts  with  the  dates  of  the 
reunion  at  Floresville,  Tex.,  on  June  23  and  24  of 
Hood’s  Texas  Brigade,  therefore  the  reunion  of 
Hood’s  Texas  Brigade  has  been  changed  to  June 
30  and  July  1,  to  take  place  at  Floresville,  Wilson 
County,  Tex.  This  change  was  made  to  enable  all 
to  attend  both  reunions. 

J.  E.  Anderson,  President. 

Geo.  a.  Branard,  Secretary,  Houston. 
President  Anderson  also  appointed  the  following 
committee  on  transportation:  Geo.  A.  Branard, 
Chairman,  Houston;  H.  Brahan,  Sugarland,  and 
J.  B.  Poliey,  Floresville,  to  look  after  transporta- 
tion matters  in  connection  with  the  reunion. 


HEROIC  MISSISSIPPIANS. 


Comrade  J.  W.  Simmons  of  Mexia,  Texas,  sends 
the  following  valuable  contribution  to  history: 

The  account  in  the  January  Veteran  of  the 
death  and  burial  of  four  color  bearers  in  Gregg’s 
South  Carolina  Regiment  who  were  killed  in  the 
battle  of  Gaines’  Mill,  brings  fiesh  to  my  memory 
an  occurrence  in  the  Twenty-seventh  Mississippi 
Regiment,  Walthall’s  Brigade,  in  that  noted  “bat- 
tle above  the  clouds”  on  Bookout  Mountain. 

When  the  “Yanks”  advanced  on  us  in  three  lines 
of  battle,  we  had  but  one  thin  line  and  no  reserve,  as 
a good  portion  of  the  Brigade  had  been  captured 
early  in  the  morning  while  on  picket  duty  by  Look- 
out Creek,  where  the  pickets  had  been  carrying  on 
E friendly  exchange  of  papers,  tobacco,  coffee,  etc. 

Walthall’s  Brigade  extended  from  the  perpendic- 
ular cliffs  near  the  top  down  the  rugged  mountain 
side,  north,  toward  the  Tennessee  River;  and  as  the 
ground  was  covered  with  large  rocks,  we  were  af- 
forded fair  protection,  except  from  the  artillery, 
which  played  on  us  incessantly,  from  Moccasin 
Point  across  the  river. 

As  the  enemy  would  advance  and  drive  us  from 
one  position,  we  would  fall  back  a short  distance, 
reform,  get  positions  behind  the  rocks,  and  give  it 
to  them  again.  Many  of  our  boys  were  captured 
that  day  on  account  of  our  line  holding  its  position 
until  the  enemy  were  so  near  that  it  was  almost 
certain  death  to  run.  This  was  one  of  the  few 
times  in  battle  that  it  took  a braver  man  to  run 
than  it  did  to  stand;  because  those  who  remained 
behind  the  rocks  could  surrender  in  safety,  and 


those  who  ran  would  draw  the  fire  of  the  heavy 
Yankee  line.  It  was  near  the  noted  Craven  House 
that  our  line  was  formed,  when  the  blue  coats 
crowded  us,  and  came  very  close  before  our  line 
gave  way.  Just  as  we  started  to  fall  back,  the  color 
bearer,  who  had  bravely  carried  our  regimental 
flag  through  many  hot  places,  fell  dead.  One  of 
the  other  boys,  seeing  this,  turned  back  and  grasp- 
ed the  colors,  when  he,  too,  went  down,  and  fell 
across  the  former  with  the  color  staff  under  him. 
By  this  time  the  enemy  was  almost  upon  the  flag, 
when  a gallant  youth  from  south  Mississippi  (I 
wish  I could  recall  his  name) — turned  back  and  run- 
ning to  within  a few  steps  of  the  enemy’s  line, 
seized  the  colors,  breaking  the  staff  off  short,  and 
ran  after  his  regiment,  waving  the  flag  and  halloo- 
ing at  the  top  of  his  voice.  It  appeared  that  the 
entire  Yankee  line  was  shooting  at  him,  but  he  soon 
regained  his  regiment  and,  with  the  short  flag  staff 
in  his  hand,  mounted  a large  rock  and  waved  it  as 
high  as  he  could  reach,  at  the  same  time  calling  out 
that  old  saying  so  familiar  to  soldier  boys:  “Rally 
round  the  flag,  boys,”  which  they  were  very  prompt 
to  do.  The  boys  loved  that  old  flag  better  after 
that  than  ever  before. 

That  night  we  were  relieved  by  other  troops,  and 
the  little  handful  of  us  that  was  left  was  moved 
down  into  the  valley,  and  there,  in  the  shadow  of 
Lookout  Mountain  that  dim  moonlight  night,  that 
little  short  flag  staff  was  stuck  in  the  ground,  and 
the  boys  crowded  around  it  with  saddened  hearts 
and  recounted  the  eventful  and  dangerous  scenes  of 
the  day,  some  telling  where  Tom,  Jack  or  Jim  had 
fallen  and  others  had  surrendered.  Many  of  them 
showed  where  minie  balls  had  cut  their  hats,  coats 
or  blankets.  The  meeting  at  that  flag  was  one 
never  to  be  forgotten,  and  many  of  us  joined  hands 
around  it  and  pledged  that  no  “Yank”  should  ever 
lay  hands  on  it  without  passing  over  our  dead 
bodies,  and  they  never  did.  Strong  men  unused  to 
tears,  although  accustomed  to  the  cruel  scenes  of 
war,  cried  like  children. 

The  next  day  the  colors  were  fastened  to  a hick- 
ory pole  and  were  carried  triumphantly  until  the 
crisis  came,  and  then  the  little  remnant  that  was 
left  of  the  Twenty-seventh  Mississippi  followed  that 
flag  down  the  Mountain  in  perfect  good  order,  while 
other  regiments  left  the  Ridge  in  disorder. 


Col.  J.  J.  Callan,  Menardville,  Texas:  To  see  the 
Veteran  what  it  ought  to  be  and  where  it  ought  to 
be: — the  one  great  Southern  magazine — a monthly 
visitor  to  every  Southern  home,  is  very  near  to  my 
heart.  I am  too  far  out  on  the  confines  of  civiliza- 
tion (sixty  miles  from  nearest  railroad)  to  be  of 
much  help,  but  what  I can  do  will  be  done  cheer- 
fully. Menardville  is  a village  of  about  four  hun- 
dred— Germans,  Yankees,  Mexicans.  The  fourteen 
veterans  here  are  as  poor  as  myself.  Generally, 
they  have  plenty  to  live  upon,  but  money  is  out  of 
sight.  I have  had  some  plowing  done  recently,  be- 
cause I was  not  able.  I paid  the  man  with  an  order 
on  the  druggist  for  medicine  and  paid  the  druggist 
by  posting  his  books.  We  live  by  barter  ©hiefly. 

I see  the  reunion  has  been  postponed  until  latter 
part  of  June.  That  is  just  as  it  should  be. 
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CAPTURE  OF  ST.  ALBANS,  VT. 

J.  L.  DRISCOL,  NASHVIIvLE,  TENN. 


Of  late  years,  many  sketches  have  appeared  in 
newspapers,  books,  and  magazines,  both  North  and 
South,  purporting  to  be  “ the  most  daring  exploit 
of  the  war.”  I submit  the  following  to  the  read- 
ers of  the  Confederate  Veteran  as  being  worthy 
of  ranking,  at  least,  among  the  most  daring. 

In  the  winter  of  1864,  Canada  was  a veritable 
“ City  of  Refuge  ” for  those  who  were  interested, 
directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  great  struggle  of  the 
South  for  a separate  and  independent  government. 
By  far  the  most  numerous  class  were  the  bounty 
jumpers,  many  of  whom  had  enlisted  forty  or  fifty 
times,  and  pocketed  a bounty  all  the  way  from  $100 
to  $1,000  for  each  “jump.”  Federal  recruiting 
officers  secretly  worked  as  industriously  to  fill  the 
depleted  ranks  of  Grant  and  Sherman,  as  did  Lee 
and  Bragg  to  thin  them  out.  The  spy,  too,  was 
jn  evidence,  infesting  every  walk  of  life  throughout 
the  Dominion. 

Among  this  disreputable  aggregation,  there  were 
scattered  through  the  cities  of  Toronto,  St.  Cather- 
ines, Hamilton,  Montreal,  and  places  of  lesser  note, 
about  one-hundred  and.  fifty  Confederate  soldiers, 
who  had  escaped,  one  by  one,  and  made  their  way 
to  Canada  rather  than  take  the  chance  of  recapture 
in  their  attempts  to  pass  the  Federal  military  lines, 
and  being  treated,  perhaps,  as  spies.  Camp  Doug- 
las, Camp  Chase,  Rock  Island,  and  other  bastiles — 
•each  furnished  its  quota. 

About  this  time,  the  war  feeling  was  at  its  highest 
tension.  Johnston’s  Army  had  been  driven  from  its 
intrenchments  below  Dalton,  Atlanta  had  been 
given  to  the  flames,  non-combatants  were  forced 
through  the  Federal  lines  to  face  famine,  and  a line 
of  charred  bones  marked  the  track  of  the  invader. 
Words  would  be  inadequate  to  express  the  rage  of 
these  Confederates  on  reading  the  news  from  the 
front,  and  especially  did  they  execrate  the  man 
who,  having  dropped  the  sword  of  tne  soldier,  had 
taken  up  the  torch  of  the  incendiary.  Many 
schemes  of  retaliation  were  discussed,  and  a move- 
ment was  put  on  foot  to  liberate  the  prisoners  on 
Johnson’s  Island,  which  resulted  in  the  capture  and 
execution  of  Major  Beall.  The  question  of  employ- 
ing Greek  fire,  to  give  Northern  cities  to  the  flames, 
was  discussed  in  all  its  aspects,  and  abandoned  as 
impracticable.  Next,  it  was  proposed  to  secretly 
organize  raids,  cross  the  border  from  time  to  time 
and  serve  the  frontier  towns  as  Sherman  was  treat- 
ing the  people  of  Georgia;  but  this  was  overruled 
as  being  impracticable.  A few  of  the  hot-heads, 
however,  who  were  not  convinced,  secretly  met  and 
matured  a little  plan  on  their  own  hook,  unknown 
to  the  majority,  of  which  the  following  was  the 
-finale: 

Like  a clap  of  thunder  in  a clear  sky,  one  morn- 
ing the  news  flashed  over  the  wires  that  a “ Rebel 
horde”  had  captured  St.  Albans,  Vt.  Subsequent 
news  revealed  the  fact  that  the  “Relel  horde”  con- 
sisted of  twenty- six  men  under  the  command  of 
Lieutenant  Young,  of  Kentucky.  By  preconcerted 
action,  they  arrived  in  St.  Albans  as  ordinary  pas- 


sengers, and  the  weather  being  exceedingly  cold,  it 
was  not  strange  that  each  should  be  enveloped  in  a 
long  ulster.  They  met  in  the  St.  Albans  hotel,  ma- 
tured their  plans  and,  at  a given  signal  the  next 
morning,  each  one  threw  off  his  overcoat  and  stood 
revealed  to  the  citizens  a full-fledged  Confederate 
soldier,  armed  cap-a-^ie;  that  is,  every  man  had  a 
latest  improved  Colt’s  revolver  in  each  hand. 

The  leader  demanded  the  instant  and  uncondi- 
tional surrender  of  the  city.  The  mayor  and  city 
officials,  after  a hurried  consultation,  acceded  to 
the  demand,  and  the  entire  male  population  was 
corralled  in  the  public  square.  A chain  guard  was 
placed  around  the  prisoners,  while  four  of  the  at- 
tacking party  went  through  the  banks  and  confis- 
cated about  $5,000,000  in  greenbacks  and  Govern- 
ment bonds.  Sergeant  had  a narrow  es- 

cape. A citizen  more  combative  than  the  others 
drew  a bead  upon  him  with  a rifle,  but  was  detected 
in  time  to  seal  his  own  doom!  That  was  the  only 
casualty  that  occurred. 

The  paity  lost  no  time  in  making  their  way  back 
across  the  border,  and  the  Federal  Government  im- 
mediately demanded  their  extradition  as  marauders. 
They  were  arraigned  before  the  police  judge  in 
Toronto,  and  pleaded  that  they  were  belligerents, 
not  robbers,  being  regularly  enlisted,  or  commis- 
sioned Confederate  soldiers.  The  very  best  counsel 
was  secured  and  a motion  to  grant  a continuance 
for  twenty  days,  in  order  that  they  could  procure 
evidence,  was  granted. 

Now,  while  the  raid  was  not  endorsed  by  all,  or 
even  by  a majority,  yet,  as  one  man,  the  other  Con- 
federate prisoners  resolved  to  stand  by  their  com- 
rades. Evidence  must  be  procured  to  prove  their 
rights  of  belligerency;  and  this  involved  dangers  as 
great  if  not  greater,  than  the  raid  itself.  The  Fed- 
eral lines  must  be  pierced,  a messenger  must  reach 
Richmond,  procure  the  necessary  documents,  and 
return  within  twenty  days.  Three  of  the  shrewd- 
est and  most  daring  among  them  were  selected,  and 
instructed  to  cross  the  Potomac  at  different  points; 
each  using  his  best  judgment  as  to  his  method  to 
make  his  way  to  Richmond  and  procure  the  evi- 
dence. The  object  in  sending  three  was  that  if 
one,  or  even  two,  should  fail,  the  third  might  succeed. 

The  eventful  day  of  trial  arrived,  and  no  messen- 
ger appeared.  It  looked  gloomy  for  the  prisoners. 
Counsel  for  the  defense  presented  a motion  for 
further  continuance,  and  was  supplementing  it  by  a 
carefully  prepared  argument,  when,  suddenly  a 
commotion  was  observable  near  the  entrance  of  the 
court  room.  A wiry  little  man  elbowed  his  way 
through  the  crowd,  and  came  down  towards  the  bar. 
The  argument  was  suspended,  a hurried  consulta- 
tion was  held,  and  counsel  resumed  as  follows: 

“ Your  Honor,  we  withdraw  our  motion  for  the 
present:  we  think  we  have  the  evidence  at  hand. 
We  only  ask  a few  moments  for  consultation.” 

■ — was  hustled  into  an  anteroom,  where  he 

took  off  his  boots  and  ripped  the  lining  at  the  top, 
revealing  a bundle  of  papers  which  proved  to  be  cer- 
tified copies  of  the  commission  of  Lieut.  Young,  and 
the  enlistment  papers  of  the  other  prisoners  regu- 
larly signed  by  the  Confederate  Secretary  of  War. 

The  trial  continued  to  the  close;  the  court  held 
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that  the  prisoners  were  belligerents,  within  the 
meaning  of  the  law;  and  they  were  discharged  ac- 
cordingly. 

Secretary  Seward  brought  vigorous  measures  to 
bear  upon  the  Dominion  government,  the  newspa- 
pers of  Canada  set  up  a howl  against  the  men  whose 
conduct  was  calculated  to  plunge  the  country  into  a 
broil  with  tlje  United  States,  and  the  upshot  was 
that  Parliament  was  convened  in  session  extraordi- 
nary within  a week;  and  an  “alien  and  sedition” 
law,  empowering  the  Governor  General  to  suspend 
the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  in  the  case  of  aliens,  and 
order  them  out  of  the  Dominion  within  forty- eight 
hours,  was  railroaded  through  Parliament. 

Inside  forty-eight  hours  after  the  passage  of  the 
Bill,  every  Confederate  prisoner  was  making  tracks 
from  Canada.  Some  took  their  chances  to  pass 
through  the  Federal  lines;  others  drifted  into  the 
North  and  remained  there,  incognito^  until  the  close 
of  the  war;  while  others,  the  writer  among  the 
number,  crossed  the  water  with  a view  to  taking 
passage  on  a blockade  runner  and  entering  a South- 
ern port.  While  waiting  for  a vessel  to  be  fitted 
out  at  Glasgow,  Lee  surrendered,  and  each  took  his 
own  course  in  getting  home. 


PROFESSOR  DRISCOL. 

If  the  reader  will  consider  that  St.  Albans  had, 
at  that  time,  a population  of  about  three  thousand 
five  hundred,  that  it  had  an  able-bodied  male  popu- 
lation, fit  for  military  service,  of  about  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty,  that  it  was  located  in  the  heart  of  the 
most  populous  section  of  the  country,  honey- combed 
with  railroad  and  telegraph  lines,  and  that  this 
“Rebel  horde”  (of  twenty-six  men)  were  many 
hundred  miles  from  their  base  of  supplies,  he  will 
agree  that,  for  daring,  it  stands  without  a parallel 
among  daring  deeds. 

Some  of  the  survivors  may  be  able  to  give  a more 
detailed  account  of  that  which  I have  given  "in  a 
general  way. 

Should  this  meet  the  eye  of  Charlie  Hemmings, 

John  Mclnnis, Collins,  of  Cynthiana,  Ky.,  or 

Forney  Holt,  the  writer  would  like  to  hear  from 
any  or  all  of  them. 


Tribute  to  Southern  Women. — Away  back  a 
quarter  of  a century  ago,  soon  after  the  great  war. 
Col.  J.  B.  Killebrew,  of  Tennessee,  paid  a tribute 
from  which  the  following  is  an  extract: 

* * * But,  my  fellow  citizens,  through  all, 

the  women  of  the  South  have  borne  their  part  with- 
out repining,  and  with  cheerfulness.  In  the  gloomy 
days,  when  all  seemed  lost,  when  the  very  founda- 
tions of  society  were  disrupted,  the  Southern  woman 
was  the  bright  rainbow  of  promise  that  spanned 
the  horizon  of  the  future.  Her  privations,  her  en- 
durance, the  high  spirit  with  which  she  met  danger 
and  sent  forth  her  firstborn  to  battle  for  what  she 
conceived  the  honor  of  her  country,  awakened  a 
note'  of  admiration  whose  reverberations  have 
sounded  throughout  the  world.  It  was  woman’s 
hand  and  woman’s  heart  that  smoothed  the  path- 
way of  thorny  war.  After  the  roaring  of  the  war 
tempest,  when  the  winds  were  stilled,  and  the 
lightning  flash  had  ceased,  and  the  thunder's  roar 
had  passed  away,  she  gathered  the  bones  of  her 
kindred,  bedewed  them  with  her  tears,  and  conse- 
crated them  with  her  affection.  This  sacred  duty 
performed,  she  accepted  cheerfully  the  hardships  of 
her  situation  and  adapted  herself  to  the  changed 
condition.  Oh!  there  is  an  instinct  and  a world  of 
affection  in  a ttue  woman’s  heart  that  is  divine! 
Buoyed  up  by  love,  she  will  cling  to  her  husband 
with  a deathless  tenacity  through  all  fortunes.  In 
glory  apd  in  gloom,  in  weal  and  in  woe,  in  wealth 
and  in  poverty,  in  sunshine  and  in  storm — aye,  even 
on  the  chill  deathbed  itself,  the  last  pulsations  of 
her  heart  will  find  her  faithful  to  duty,  and  her 
last  lingering  glance  will  be  turned  with  affection- 
ate interest  to  the  partner  of  her  life. 


Dr.  E.  A.  Banks,  of  New  York  City,  pays  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  Capt.  Theophilus  S.  Fontaine: 
Captain  Fontaine  died  at  his  home  in  Columbus, 
Ga.,  December  27,  1896.  He  was  one  of  the  best 
and  bravest  soldiers  of  “The  Army  of  Northern  Vir- 
ginia.” The  purpose  of  the  writer  now  is  merely 
to  record  his  name  and  command,  that  his  memory 
may,  in  this  appropriate  place,  be  preserved  to  his 
State  and  section.  The  father  of  Theophilus  was 
John  Fontaine,  and  his  mother  was  Mary  Stewart, 
a daughter  of  Charles  Stewart,  two  of  the  oldest 
and  best  families  of  the  old  South.  Theophilus 
was  a student  at  Princeton  College  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  civil  war,  but  returned  promptly  to  his  native 
State  and  entered  the  Confederate  Army.  He  was 
chosen  as  Second  Lieutenant  in  the  Twentieth 
Georgia  Regiment  of  Benning’s  Brigade,  Long- 
street’s  Corps.  In  all  the  arduous  service  and  bloody 
encounters  in  which  his/Brigade  was  engaged  dur- 
ing the  four  succeeding  years.  Captain  Fontaine 
was  ever  at  his  post  and  bore  a conspicuous  part. 
He  returned  to  his  home  at  the  end  of  the  war  with 
an  enviable  reputation  as  a good  and  gallant  sol- 
dier. His  last  service  was  at  Appomattox,  where 
he,  with  a remnant  of  his  Regiment,  stood  ready  to 
do  or  die  for  the  cause  they  loved.  He  became  a 
planter  after  the  war  and  married  Miss  Mary 
Young,  a daughter  of  Col.  “Wm.  H.  Young.  Both 
are  dead,  and  left  no  children. 
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ONE  OF  JOHN  MORGAN’S  SCOUTS. 

BY  B.  I,.  EIDBEY,  MURFREESBORO,  TENN. 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  battle  of  “Snatch”  ? It 
was  described  to  me  once  by  a scout  in  John  Mor- 
g'an’s  Cavalry.  It  was  the  theme  of  the  cavaliers 
who  reg'aled  it  tons  around  the  camp-fire, and  its  nov- 
elty interested  me.  So  I will  give  it  to  you  as  I got  it. 

“Snatch”  is  a hamlet  in  Williamson  County,  Tenn. 
General  Morgan’s  Cavalry  was  stationed  at  Liberty 
when  Bragg’s  Army  was  at  Tullahoma  and  General 
Forrest  at  Columbia.  The  commands  of  these  two 
Generals  guarded  for  a time  the  right  and  left  out- 
posts of  the  Army  of  Tennessee.  An  order  came  to 
a Lieutenant  in  Morgan’s  Cavalry  (George  C.  Ridley, 
now  of  Florence,  Tex.,)  from  the  General  Command- 
ing, to  select  ten  picked  men  to  go  via  Alexandria, 
Lebanon  and  Goodlettsville  and  as  near  to  Edgefield 
as  practicable,  and  to  send  in  a messenger  sub  rosa 
to  Nashville  to  ascertain  the  location  of  the  Federals, 
their  force  and  the  approaches.  It  was  of  but  little 
trouble  always  to  find  some  woman  of  Southern  blood 
who  was  not  only  willing  but  glad  to  do  anything  to 
promote  the  Southern  cause;  accordingly,  the  scout 
pursued  his  way  across  the  Cumberland,  near  Payne’s 
Ferry,  and  found  a trusted  young  lady  for  the  mis- 
sion. They  scattered  in  the  vicinity  until  her  re- 
turn. In  twelve  hours  she  came  back  with  a com- 
plete diagram  of  the  Federal  works  around  Nash- 
ville, with  the  location  of  every  regiment  and  bat- 
tery, and  the  exact  force.  The  Lieutenant,  upon  re- 
ceiving it,  started  back  post-haste  for  Liberty,  but 
to  his  astonishment  found  out  that  General  Wilder, 
with  a large  force  of  Federal  Cavalry,  had  marched 
from  Murfreesboro  via  Lebanon  and  was  then  on  his 
way,  via  Alexandria,  to  meet  Morgan  at  Liberty. 
^He  had  received  private  instructions  from  General 
Morgan  that  if  he  should  be  cut  off  after  gaining  the 
information,  to  make  his  way  as  rapidly  as  possible 
to  General  Forrest  at  Columbia,  that  the  two  com- 
mands contemplated  a dash  on  Nashville.  So  he 
changed  his  course,  and  struck  out  for  Columbia  via 
Triune.  He  struck  a place  called  “Snatch,”  a little 
hamlet  in  Williamson  County,  now  changed  to  Pey- 
tonsville.  It  was  nearly  nightfall  when  his  scouts 
reine  1 up  at  a farmhouse.  The  Orderly-Sergeant 
was  sent  to  the  house  for  a guide;  he  made  his  ap- 
proach through  a lawn,  the  house  a two-storied  frame. 
' K lady  came  to  the  door,  and,  although  the  Sergeant 
had  seen  a man  on  his  approach,  yet  she  said  there 
was  no  one  there  to  pilot  them.  It  was  at  a time 
when  the  citizens  did  not  know  who  was  a Federal 
or  who  was  a Confederate.  His  dress  did  not  indi- 
cate it,  and  the  Confederate  capturing  the  Federal 
would  invariably  take  his  overcoat,  so  that  they  could 
not  with  assurance  tell  friend  from  foe;  besides,  the 
Federals  were  killing  many  of  those  they  caught  on 
suspicion,  being  in  an  enemy’s  country.  , The  scout 
assured  the  old  lady  that  they  were  “Rebel  Scouts” 
trying  to  get  to  Columbia,  but  they  could  get  no 
guide.  The  Lieutenant  went  up  and,  notwithstand- 
ing his  earnest  protestation,  met  with  the  same  re- 
sponse. Finally,  he  told  her  that  he  was  lost,  and 
must  have  a guide,  that  he  had  seen  a man  about 
he  house,  and  must  have  him.  She  slammed  the 


door  in  his  face,  and  hallooed  to  her  “girls,”  who 
occupied  a porch  in  the  second-story,  to  ^-ring  the 
bell  and  blow  the  hornl"  In  an  instant,  a big  old 


farm  bell  began  to  ring,  sounding  like  “the  bell  of 
doom,”  and  a girl  blew  that  horn  with  the  skill  of  an 
■old-time  chicken-peddler.  In  the  stillness  it  could 
have  been  heard  for  miles.  The  officer  said: 
“Madam,  we  are  not  to  be  frightened  in  this  way; 
the  guide  must  come.”  The  bell  kept  ringing  and 
the  horn  kept  blowing,  and  there  sat  the  scout  par- 
leying for  a guide,  when  suddenly  a patterino  gal- 
lop of  horsemen  was  heard,  and  the  sound  of  ap- 
proaching footsteps.  Horses  were  mounted  and 
navies  were  drawn;  it  was  a company  charging  upon 
them,  and  a running  fire  ensued  for  miles.  They 
run  the  scouts  two  hours;  it  looked  like  surrender, 
but  the  sudden  thought  availed,  the  night  being 
dark,  to  sidle  off  into  a woodland  and  let  them  pass. 
This  was  done,  and  the  pursuers  were  evaded;  but 
they  were  out  iu  a strange  woodland  without  food  or 
shelter,  lost,  and  lay  there  until  near  daybreak,  not 
knowing-  “whence  they  came  nor  whither  they  were 
going.”  After  parleying  Over  the  proposed  venture 
thfey  saw  across  the  fields  which  encircled  the  wood- 
land a dim- burning  light  in  a farmhouse.  Nothing 
daunted,  they  all  ventured  to  try  again  for  more 
light;  so  as  cautiously  as  possible  they  approached 
this  house.  A few  dimounted  and  ventured  to 
knock  at  the  door.  A female  voice  inside  answered 
in  excited  tones:  “Who’s  that?”  “Madam,  we  are 
Rebel  soldiers  trying  to  get  to  Columbia;  we  are  lost 
and  want  a guide.”  “No  guide  here!  Poke  your 
head  in  that  door,  and  I’ll  blow  your  brains  out!” 
“Madam,  we  must  have  a guide,  and  if  you  don’t 
)pen  the  door,  we  will  have  to  break  it  down.”  Said 
she:  “Martha  Ann,  ring  that  bell !”  O,  a big  bell 
again  broke  forth,  a knell-a-clang-a-dole.  It  was 
not  the  quick  tap  of  the  fire  bell,  but 

“Its  clanging  peals  announced  the  doom, 

Lost  one  1 outcast ! undone  I undone  ! 

Outcast  from  grace  and  life  and  light ! undone  I 

Outcast  from  love  and  prayer  and  heaven  ! undone ! 

Outcast  from  hope  and  God ! undone  !” 

They  mounted  their  horses,  and,  by  the  time  all 
hands  were  in  the  saddle,  a pattering  of  horses’  feet 
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again  beat  upon  the  air.  In  a moment  bang!  bang! 
went  the  carbines,  and  for  two  solid  hours  this  party 
was  scattering  down  the  road  pursued  by  a persist- 
ent set  of  devils  bent  on  their  capture.  The  next 
morning  the  Lieutenant  met  an  acquaintance  who 
had  been  to  see  his  son  in  the  Confederate  Army, 
and  was  slipping  back  through  the  lines  home.  Af- 
ter being  told  that  they  were  on  the  right  road  to 
Columbia,  some  one  of  the  scout  asked  him  “what 
they  meant  down  there  at  “Snatch”  by  ringing  bells 
and  blowing  horns?”  The  old  gentleman  said  that 
it  was  a warning  that  the  Southern  citizens  gave  to 
“Cross’  bushwhacking  company,”  and  that  our  own 
men  had  been  firing  into  us  all  night. 

I ventured  to  submit  this  to  Sergeant  Seth  Corley, 
and  to  the  First  Lieutenant  of  Company  P,  Ward’s 
Regiment,  John  Morgan’s  Cavalry,  to  know  if  what 
I remembered  was  substantially  correct,  who  repled: 

“In  the  main,  your  account  of  it  is  correct,  yet  you 
stop  ‘in  the  middle  of  the  road.’  After  we  had 
reached  Columbia  and  delivered  the  messages  to 
General  Forrest,  we  were  making  our  way  back  to 
General  Morgan,  near  McMinnville.  On  the  day 
following,  about  sundown,  the  scouts  dispersed  to 
* farmhouses  for  something  to  eat,  with  a view  of  af  • 
terwards  traveling  all  night.  The  Lieutenant  and 
Sergeant  Corley  were  waiting  on  the  pike  leading 
from  Eagleville  to  Shelby  ville  for  said  scouts  to  come 
up,  when  a man  dressed  in  citizen’s  clothes  came  up 
to  us  through  a lane  approaching  the  pike.  It  being 
twilight,  we  halted  him,  and  at  once  grew  suspi- 
cious that  his  accent  was  not  that  of  a Southern  man, 
his  manner  uneasy  and  demeanor  strained.  We  de- 
manded of  him  to  give  up.  He  said  that  he  was  a 
citizen  and  that  he  was  going  about  ten  miles  above 
there  to  see  some  of  his  people.  Sergeant  Corley 
began  to  investigate  him,  and  discovered  that  he 
rode  a cavalry  saddle  and  bridle  and  a horse  freshly 
branded  U.  S.  By  this  time  the  other  men  had  got- 
ten their  square  meals  and  reported.  This  ‘would- 
be-citizen’  we  found  had  a pair  of  saddlebags,  and 
in  one  side  a Confederate  captain’s  uniforn,  in  the 
other,  a Federal  major’s,  brand  new.  We  took  from 
him  two  finely  mounted  six-shooters,  and  prepared 
to  resume  our  journey  with  him  to  Morgan’s  camp. 
The  Lieutenant  concluded  to  ride  side  by  side  with 
the  captive  and  pump  him  a little,  the  scouts  follow- 
ing a distance  behind.  After  riding  two  or  three 
miles  through  the  country,  taking  the  shortest  cuts 
for  our  destination,  we  came  into  a dark,  thici  place 
in  a woodland,  when  bang!  went  a small  Derringer 
pistol  seemingly  in  the  Lieutenant’s  face.  The  ball 
penetrated  his  hat,  and,  as  quick  as  .ightning,  the 
Lieutenant,  on  the  qui  vive^  dropped  him,  and  the 
scouts  riddled  him  with  balls.  One  of  the  men  ap- 
propriated his  boots,  and,  on  examination,  found 
concealed  in  the  top  between  the  lining  and  outer 
leather,  some  orders  from  the  Commander  at  Nash- 
ville to  go  to  Shelbyville  and  Tullahoma  and  fiud 
out  the  roads  across  the  mountain  and  the  force  of 
the  enemy.  These  papers,  together  with  a fine  black 
mare,  were  turned  over  to  General  Morgan,  who, 
upon  finding  the  Lieutenant’s  horse  wornout,  had 
him  keep  the  mare.” 

Thus  ended  a dangerous  scout  between  the  Fed- 
eral Army  at  Murfreesboro  and  Nashville,  their  base 


of  supplies,  and  would  have  proven  fruitful  of  re- 
sults had  not  Morgan  been  so  quickly  thereafter 
called  to  look  after  Burnside  near  Burkesvillc,  and 
Forrest  been  sent  to  West  Tennessee.  Both  of  these 
gentlemen,  the  Lieutenant  and  Sergeant,  recollect 
enough  of  that  escapade  to  have  been  impressed 
with  what  became  of  the  spy,  and  of  the  old  woman’s 
earnestness  when  those  g rls  were  made  to  ring  that 
bell  and  blow  that  horn. 


The  Confederates  at  Louisville^  Ky. — T^e 
quarterly  meeting  of  the  Kentucky  Confederate  As- 
sociation was  held  at  Louisville,  Tuesday  evening, 
January  12;  all  the  ofi&cers  and  sixty-three  veterans 
were  present.  After  the  regular  order  of  business. 
Secretary  Osborne  read  two  lengthy  communications 
regarding  the  Confederate  Memorial  Associaton.  A 
motion  prevailed,  by  acclamation,  directing  the  Sec- 
retary to  correspond  with  other  Confederate  organi- 
zations in  Kentucky,  with  a view  to  establishing 
a Kentucky  Camp  at  a point  not  over  half  a mile 
from  the  north  end  of  the  bridge  at  Nashville,  and 
march  into  that  city  in  a body  on  the  morning  of  the 
day  that  the  general  Confederate  Reunion  will  be- 
gin, the  idea  being  to  concentrate  all  ex-Confeder- 
ates  that  now  live  in  that  State  and  march  into  the 
city  in  a body,  so  that  the  thousands  of  strangers 
visiting  the  Tennessee  Centennial  Exposition  can 
get  a good  look  at  a big  batch  of  “corn-crackers” 
from  Kentucky  that  were  conspicuous  in  the  great 
war.  “And  they  say  that  all  individual  ex-Confed- 
erates  who  do  not  belong  to  an  association  will  be 
heartily  greeted  at  Camp  Kentucky  and  the  ranks 
on  this  occasion.”  Capt.  John  H.  Waller,  Treasurer 
Pettus,  Col.  Bennett  H.  Young  and  others  made 
highly  entertaining  addresses.  At  the  suggestion 
of  Colonel  Young,  President  Leathers  will,  between 
now  and  the  next  regular  meeting,  request  twenty- 
five  members  to  write  out  the  most  heroic  act  they 
witnessed  during  the  war.  If  this  scheme  succeeds 
similar  ones  will  likely  follow  at  later  meetings.  It 
was  announced  that  the  Association  Choir  has  been 
organized  with  twenty-four  of  the  best  male  voices 
in  Louisville,  and  that  hereafter  it  will  sing  at  the 
regular  meetings.  One  interesting  feature  of  this 
meeting  was  the  presence  of  five  members  of  Com- 
pany I,  Fourth  Kentucky  Infantry — which  was  just 
one  more  than  responded  to  the  roll  call  the  morn- 
ing after  the  battle  of  Shiloh.  These  men  were  re- 
quested to  stand  up,  and  upon  doing  so,  were  hearti- 
ly applauded. 


J.  F.  Fore,  Pineapple,  Ala.,  responds  to  Col.  D. 

C.  Kelley’s  call  for  Gen.  N.  B.  Forrest’s  old  soldiers 
in  January  Veteran.  He  writes:  I am  proud  that 
I was  one  of  the  first  soldiers  that  joined  his  old 
regiment  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  being  a member  of 
Company  A.,  of  the  Second  Alabama  Battalion  of 
Cavalry.  W.  C.  Bacot  was  my  Captain.  I am  in 
favor  of  General  Forrest’s  old  soldiers  having  a 
grand  rally  one  of  the  reunion  days  at  the  Tennes- 
see Centennial.  There  are  many  of  Forrest’s  old 
soldiers  through  this  section  of  country  who  expect 
to  attend  the  Reunion.  Question:  Was  it  this  Col. 

D.  C.  Kelley  who  used  to  preach  to  Forrest’s  old 
regiment  in  1862?  I knew  him  well — a good  man. 
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STRANGE  PAPER— SINGULAR  READING. 


Miss  Sue  M.  Monroe,  of  Welling-ton,  Va.,  sends 
a singular  document  that  she  “picked  up  the  latter 
part  of  the  war”  and  lately  came  across  in  an  old  work 
basket.  The  handwriting  is  tremulous  and  bears  the 
impression  of  sincerity.  It  looks  as  if  a first  draft 
of  paper  to  be  copied  and  then  signed  ofi&cially. 

’ There  is  a signature  to  it  which  is  obliterated. 
Whose  should  it  be?  Who  can  tell? 

To  the  Hon.  G.  W.  Randolph,  Report,  &c. 

Sec.  of  War. 

Gen.  Lee  having  advised  me  that  orders  had  been 
given  to  Brig.-Gen.  Hood  to  proceed  to  some  point 
near  Port  Royal,  Caroline  County,  and  report  to 
me,  I hastened  to  that  rendezvous,  where  I found 
my  assistant,  Capt.  Page,  had  already  arrived  with 
the  boat,  which  was  capable  of  conveying  forty 
persons.  That  number  of  my  reserves,  whom  I had 
ordered  to  press  horses  and  join  me  by  forced  march- 
es, soon  after  made  their  appearance,  and  we  were 
fortunate  in  getting  them  in  the  boat  just  in  time  to 
seize  a steamer  which  had  conveyed  some  stores 
and  troops  to  the  enemy  at  Fredericksburg.  By 
this  means  we  became  possessed  also  of  a very  fine 
rifled  cannon  of  largest  size,  with  full  supplies  of 
ammunition  and  every  convenience  for  mounting, 
etc.  We  also  found  135  negroes  on  board  and 
many  valuable  stores.  The  work  of  crossing  the 
river  now  began  and  was  conducted  so  rapidly  that 
the  men  were  over  almost  as  fast  as  they  arrived. 
I made  the  negroes  and  other  prisoners  drag  the 
cannon  and  ammunition,  etc.,  across  to  Matthias 
Point  (twenty  miles)  by  means  of  ropes.  At  the 
first  hill  one  of  the  Yankee  officers  professed  to  give 
out,  but  inasmuch  as  the  Sergeant  in  charge  shot 
him  down  on  the  spot,  we  had  no  further  trouble 
with  the  rest.  I did  not  regret  this  event  when  I 
learned  that  this  man  had  lately  robbed  and  burned 
out  a poor  widow  near  Fredericksburg.  Among 
the  valuables  taken  from  the  Yankee  steamer,  there 
were  several  sheets  of  boiler  iron  of  remarkable 
thickness  and  size,  which  I ordered  to  be  brought 
on  wagons  in  rear  of  the  Brigade,  and  found  invalu- 
able for  uses  hereafter  explained. 

As  soon  as  I reached  the  Potomac,  I began  cap- 
turing every  vessel  that  passed.  Those  which  had 
valuable  cargoes,  I sent  round  to  Mob  Jack  Bay  and 
the  Rappahannock  River  to  be  unloaded  and  their 
cargoes  sent  inland.  Tn  this  way  several  cargoes 
of  coffee,  salt,  sugar,  etc.,  were  sent  to  Richmond. 
The  other  vessels  were  used  as  transports  and  then 
sent  up  Mashotock  Creek. 

While  our  men  were  crossing,  I employed  the  ne- 
groes and  Yankees  in  building  an  earth  and  log 
work  over  the  rifled  gun,  leaving  no  entrance  save  in 
front.  Over  that  opening  I had  the  boiler  iron 
placed,  fastened  on  an  apron  of  pine  logs,  and  so 
hinged  as  to  be  raised  and  lowered  over  the  gun  to 
protect  the  men  when  not  firing.  By  its  being  ex- 
posed to  the  fire  of  the  gunboats,  at  an  angle  of 
eighteen  degrees,  it  was  capable  of  throwing  off  the 
heaviest  shot. 


In  addition  to  this,  I had  the  iron  greased,  and 
pine  bushes  planted  to  hide  it  from  observation. 
By  a little  rough  treatment,  I succeeded  in  having 
this  done  thirty  hours  from  the  time  of  its  com- 
mencement. Orders  were  left  that  after  its  com- 
pletion several  trenches  were  to  be  dug  connecting 
with  it  and  commanding  it:  each  trench  was  five 
feet  deep,  four  feet  broad,  and  sixty  yards  long; 
they  were  covered  with  logs  and  earth,  leaving  an 
opening  eight  inches  wide  along  the  surface  of  the 
ground  facing  the  cannon,  from  which  rnuskets 
could  be  fired.  No  access  was  to  be  left  to  these 
trenches  but  through  the  work  which  covered  the 
cannon. 

By  this  means,  and  by  storing  water  and  provis- 
ions, I secured  my  men  against  gunboats  and  a su- 
perior force  by  land,  and  could  command  the  river 
for  some  days,  perhaps  weeks.  I left  only  fifty 
men  in  charge  of  Matthias  Point.  I must  here 
mention  a successful  and  daring  exploit  of  Capt. 
Grymes,  one  of  my  Aids.  Having,  by  mistake, 
boarded  a gunboat,  and  finding  not  more  than 
twenty  five  men  on  deck,  and  they  unarmed,  he  or- 
dered his  men  to  seize  her.  The  scuffle  was  bloody 
and  severe,  but  short.  Loss  of  the  enemy,  three 
officers  and  seventeen  men;  Capt.  Grymes  lost  five 
killed,  and  twenty- one  wounded;  and  among  them 
one  of  our  best  men  (Sergeant  Jos.  Smith).  We 
took  sixty-nine  prisoners.  The  gunboat  has  been 
placed  in  the  channel  to  assist  in  blockading  the 
river.  She  will,  however,  make  some  trips  down 
the  Chesapeake  to  seize  and  destroy  vessels.  My 
orders  were  to  attack  anything  but  an  iron  clad,  and 
to  fight  only  at  close  quarters.  She  is  chiefly  man- 
ned by  Marylanders;  some  of  them  taken  from  ves- 
sels in  the  river.  I left  directions  to  work  night 
and  day  in  enlarging  and  strengthening  Matthias 
Point  fortifications;  and  to  this  end  they  take  all 
materials  from  the  captured  vessels.  I am  just  in- 
formed they  have  captured  some  railroad  iron,  and 
two  more  guns  with  abundant  stores. 

It  was  only  two  and  a half  hours  from  my  arrival 
at  Port  Royal  when  I stood  on  the  shores  of  the  Po- 
tomac. In  another  hour  my  advanced  and  mounted 
reserve  began  to  come  in  and  we  were  soon  over  on 
the  Maryland  shore.  At  11  o’clock  p.m.,  I found 
myself  with  forty-five  officers  and  men,  surrounded 
and  caressed  by  some  hundreds  of  Maryland  gen- 
tlemen. 

By  previous  orders  the  whole  county  had  been 
picketed,  so  that  no  one  could  move  from  his  place 
and  none  could  signal  the  enemy.  I mounted  my 
men,  and  giving  orders  to  have  others  follow  as  far 
as  the  country  could  supply  horses,  I started  for 
B.  & W.  Railroad.  We  found  the  road  guarded  by 
a force  equal  to  our  own,  but  as  soon  as  our  men 
began  to  come  up,  I directed  Capt.  Page  to  surprise 
them  and  hold  the  bridges,  and  take  possession  of 
trains,  etc.  Gen.  Hood,  meanwhile,  was  advancing 
towards  Relay  House  and  Baltimore.  His  force 
was  already  increased  to  10,000  men,  one-half  being 
mounted.  As  we  advanced,  our  prisoners  and  the 
Annapolis  Military  store  provided  abundant  arms, 
and  from  the  latter  we  brought  down  some  cannon 
and  began  an  earthwork  at  the  Junction,  like  that 
at  Matthias  Point.  We  only  succeeded  in  taking 
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two  trains  on  B.  & W.,  and  one  on  B.  & O.  R.  R., 
but  among'  our  prisoners  were  Gens.  Fitz  John  Por- 
ter and  Banks,  and  Govs.  Curtain,  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  Pierpont,  of  Virginia.  We  also  took  a large 
mail  and  specie.  I have  sent  you  677  prominent 
Yankees,  sixty-five  contrabands  and  $2,769,571  in 
specie.  Having  reached  the  precincts  of  Baltimore 
via  railroad  early  next  morning,  I placed  my  ad- 
vance (256  men  and  officers)  with  a train  packed 
full  of  Baltimore  recruits,  on  cars  of  B.  & Susque- 
hanna R.  R.,  (Northern  Central)  with  orders  to 
picket  its  whole  line  and  cut  off  all  communication 
until  my  men  could  be  safely  forwarded  to  Harris- 
burg. They  were  to  carry  U.  S.  Flag,  and  act  as 
if  by  Mr.  Lincoln’s  orders.  All  telegraphic  com- 
munication here  and  at  Philadelphia  and  Harris- 
burg has  already  been  cut  off  by  my  agents,  who 
preceded  me  in  citizens’  dress.  I have  also  sent 
picked  men  to  set  fire  to  bridges  around  Philadel- 
phia and  other  public  property  and  shipping.  If 
any  of  them  are  caught  they  are  to  avow  them- 
selves my  soldiers,  acting  by  orders,  and  if  treated 
with  cruelty  I will  retaliate. 

I have  just  issued  the  following  order:  “All  resi- 
dents of  Maryland  must  take  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  S.  C.  A.,  or  leave  the  State  in  ten  hours.” 

The  General  at  Fort  McHenry  is  much  perplexed. 
He  cannot  fire  on  the  city,  inasmuch  as  I have  not 
entered  it,  and  he  fears  to  attack  me,  supposing 
that  I have  an  immense  army. 

ITjThe  President  is  in  great  consternation  at  Wash- 
ington, and  if  he  attempts  to  run  my  blockade  via 
Harrisburg,  I will  catch  him. 

□ I have  just  received  advices  from  Gen.  Hood, 
who,  with  8,000,  reached  Harrisburg  on  the  second 
night  after  leaving  Port  Royal,  via  railroad.  He 
had  only  311  of  his  own  men  with  him,  the  rest 
were  Marylanders.  His  men  traveled  all  night 
and  day  from  Port  Royal,  then  slept  in  the  cars. 
Detachments  have  gone  up  to  secure  York  and  other 
towns,  which  are  near  the  railroad. 

I have  ordered  Gen.  Hood  to  destroy  all  public 
property,  seize  all  horses,  and  other  goods  that  can 
be  sent  to  Virginia;  seize  all  prominent  citizens  and 
destroy  private  property,  unless  the  owners  redeem 
it.  He  is  to  say  to  the  people  that  “their  govern- 
ment has  ravaged  and  destroyed  life  and  property 
in  the  South;  that  while  we  will  respect  persons, 
we  will  destroy  property  in  order  to  end  the  war; 
that  we  have  no  desire  to  do  such  violence,  but  a 
town  may  be  rebuilt,  while  they  cannot  restore  to 
us  our  citizens  who  have  been  murdered.” 

^He  is  to  seize  all  bank  propertv,  etc.  In  fifty 
hours  I shall  have  1,200  men  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
they  will  send  down  all  the  Quartermaster  stores 
they  can  transport.  You  will  expect  as  many  stores 
to  be  delivered  at  Mob  Jack  Bay  and  at  Harper’s 
Ferry  as  you  can  move  in  many  days. 

K ^The  enemy  will  no  doubt  expect  me  to  remain 
and  be  surrounded  here,  but  as  soon  as  I have  se- 
cured my  plunder  you  will  hear  of  me  where  they 
least  expect  it. 

fjl  reopen  this  dispatch  to  advise  you  that  we  send 
..you  $4,000,000  taken  from  banks,  etc.,  in  Harris- 
burg, and  3,000  very  fine  horses,  7,000  fat  cattle, 
and  10,000  (here  one  line  of  letter  worn  out  in  fold) 


are  en  route  for  Harper’s  Ferry.  They  are  driven 
by  contrabands  and  prisoners.  I hear  that  the 
enemy’s  gunboats  shelled  our  earthworks  at  Mat- 
thias Point  for  fourteen  hours  without  any  impres- 
sion, but  with  serious  loss  to  themselves.  Our  gun- 
boat sunk  three  of  theirs  and  was  then  abandoned. 

Yours  tr.. 


BANNER  FOR  CAMP  GILES,  U.  C V.,  OF  S.  C 


Camp  Giles,  U.  C.  V.,  No.  708,  at  Union,  S.  C.,  is 
proud  of  its  new  banner,  presented  by  Mrs.  A.  Fos- 
ter McKissick,  of  Auburn,  Ala.  They  had  quite  a 
formal  entertainment  in  its  reception  January  4th, 
and  Comrade  J.  L.  Strain,  Adjutant  of  the  Camp, 
made  a beautiful  speech  in  presenting  it: 

Fellow  Comrades:  The  distinguished  honor  of 
•presenting  to,  you  this  token  of  woman's  love  has 
been  placed  upon  me,  and  I realize  that  this  is  the 
grandest  and  happiest  duty  of  my  life.  I regret 
that  my  faltering  lips  are  unable  to  give  expression 
to  the  emotional  throbs  of  my  bosom  when  I look 
into  your  faces  and  remember  that  this  beautiful 
banner  is  intended  as  a souvenir  which  recalls  your 
heroism  and  devotion  to  duty  in  the  darkest  hours  of 
our  country’s  peril — when  a bloody  fratricidal  war 
was  being  waged  against  our  homes  and  firesides  in 
which  the  combined  forces  of  the  world  were  arrayed 
against  us,  when  the  arrival  of  almost  every  train 
brought  the  intelligence  of  a murderous  battle 
fought;  other  wives  made  widows,  and  other  chil- 
dren fatherless,  and  our  loved  ones  were  often  driven 
to  strangers,  and  even  to  our  enemies,  for  a misera- 
ble shelter  from  the  inclemency  of  the  season. 

You  have  assembled  to-day,  fellow  comrades,  to 
accept  at  the  hands  of  a worthy  daughter  of  South 
Carolina,  this  high  testimonial  of  her  admiration  of 
your  valor,  which  made  her  native  State  second  to 
none  of  that  grand  galaxy  of  States  which  fought 
for  Southern  rights  and  Southern  independence. 

This  is  the  handiwork  of  Mrs.  A.  Foster  McKis- 
sick, Regent  of  Semmes  Chapter,  Daughters  of  the 
Confederacy,  of  Auburn,  Ala.,  and  in  her  name  and 
in  behalf  of  E.  P.,  A.  F.,  and  J.  Rion,  sons  of  Gen. 
I.  G.  McKissick,  our  gallant  Commander,  I present 
this  beautiful  banner  to  Camp  Giles,  U.  C.  V.,  and 
I ask  you  to  see  that  it  always  occupies  a prominent 
place  in  the  grand  old  army  of  survivors  as  they 
meet,  from  time  to  time,  until  the  last  member  has 
crossed  the  river  and  joined  the  immortal  Lee,  Jack- 
son  and  Davis  on  the  unexplored  field  of  eternity. 

God  bless  the  noble  women  of  our  country,  for 
they  are  the  mothers,  wives,  daughters,  sisters  and 
sweethearts  of  heroes  who  South  Carolina  has 
taught  how  to  live  and  how  to  die! 

Let  the  memories  of  the  past,  the  responsibilities 
of  the  present,  and  the  hopes  of  the  future  bind  us 
closely  together,  while  we  teach  our  children  to  bow 
to  no  being  or  influence  save  and  except  our  God 
and  the  laws  of  our  country. 

And  now  you  will  show  your  appreciation  of  this 
beautiful  banner  by  giving  three  cheers  and  an  old- 
time  Rebel  yell. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  address  the  Adjutant 
handed  the  banner  to  Commander  Jas.  T.  Douglass, 
who  accepted  it  graciously  in  behalf  of  Camp  Giles. 
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STILL  DRINK  FROM  THE  SAME  CANTEEN. 


The  names  below  comprise  a “mess.”  It  is  com- 
posed of  men  who  are  bound  togfether  by  the  closest 
ties;  having  fought,  marched,  and  starved  together 
during  the  great  war,  and  who  have  been  associated 
closely,  socially  and  in  business,  ever  since. 


R.  J.  SMALI..  LEWIS  PEACH. 

B.  T.  ROACH.  JNO.  M.  HALL.  G.  C.  CARMACK. 

They  retain  the  “mess”  for  more  fraternal  rela- 
tions than  they  could  have  at  regimental  or  even 
company  reunions,  and  have  resolved,  while  they 
live,  to  meet  once  a year  at  the  home  of  one  of  their 
number  and  spend  an  evening  and  night  together. 
They  have  business  rules  in  their  organization. 
The  next  to  entertain  the  mess  is  made  President 
for  that  year,  and  he  fixes  the  time  for  meeting. 

They  have  a Secretary  also,  and  keep  a record. 
A small  fund  is  kept  and  is  lent  to  the  member 
who  may  need  it,  at  low  interest. 

This  year  they  propose  to  make  a tour  of  the  bat- 
tlefields and  camping  grounds,  commencing  with 
Shelbyville  and  ending  at  Columbia,  via  Murfrees- 
boro, Lavergne,  Nashville,  Franklin,  and  Spring 
Hill;  going  in  regular  camp  fashion,  and  will  at- 
tend the  great  reunion  at  Nashville,  en  route. 

The  fraternity  of  these  comrades  is  pleasing. 
They  are  justly  proud  of  their  Regiment— the 
Eight  Tennessee  Infantry. 

Lewis  Peach,  the  senior  of  the  group,  was  born 
in  1836;  the  others  are  nearly  the  same  age.  Hall 
was  born  November,  1842;  Small,  April,  1843; 
Roach,  December,  1843;  and  Carmack  in  April,  1844. 
Their  experience  in  the  army  would  be  of  interest. 


The  following  is  copy  of  a pass  given  scouts,  such 
as  Sam  Davis  carried  when  captured: 

Guards  and  Pickets  pass  

through  all  our  lines  with  or  without  countersign. 

Braxton  Bragg, 

General  Commanding. 


LET  US  HAVE  CORRECT  STATISTICS. 

BY  JOHN  SHIRLEY  WARD,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


Mr.  LaBree,  of  Louisville,  gives  in  your  Decem- 
ber number  some  valuable  and  instructive  statistics 
in  reference  to  the  enlistments  of  both  the  Federal 
and  Confederate  Armies,  as  well  as  the  losses  of 
each  Confederate  State,  in  killed, deaths  from  wounds 
and  deaths  from  disease.  One  of  the  chief  glories 
of  the  South  is  in  her  statistics.  While  Mr.  LaBree 
has  stated  correctly  the  relative  enlistments  on  both 
sides,  he  has  certainly  been  led  into  serious  errors 
in  his  abstract  compiled,  as  he  says,  from  a tabula- 
tion made  by  General  Fry,  of  the  Federal  Army,  of 
the  losses  by  States  in  the  Confederate  Army.  To 
illustrate  our  objection  to  this  table,  we  will  cite  the 
facts  as  shown  in  regard  to  both  North  Carolina  and 
Virginia.  These  statements  appear  in  the  table: 

North  Carolina had  70  regiments  in  the  service 

Virginia had  89  regiments  in  the  service 


North  Carolina,  officers  killed 677 

Virginia,  officers  killed 266 

North  Carolina,  men  killed 13,845 

Virginia,  men  killed, 5,328 

North  Carolina,  died  of  wounds,  officers 330 

Virginia,  died  of  wounds,  officers 200 

North  Carolina,  men  died  of  wounds 5,759 

Virginia,  men  died  of  wounds, 2,519 

North  Carolina,  died  of  disease,  officers 541 

Virginia,  died  of  disease,  officers 168 

North  Carolina,  men  died  of  disease 20,061 

Virginia,  men  died  of  disease 6,779 


Here  we  see  that  sevent  y North  Carolina  regiments 
lost  677  officers  killed  on  the  field  while  eighty-nine 
Virginia  regiments  lost  only  299  killed,  and  that 
while  North  Carolina  with  her  seventy  regiments 
lost  13,845  enlisted  men,  killed  on  the  field,  Virginia 
with  eighty-nine  regiments  lost  only  5,328  enlisted 
men,  killed  on  the  fi.eld,  and  that  while  North  Caro- 
lina lost  330  officers  who  died  f rom  wounds,  Virginia 
lost  only  200  officers  who  died  from  wounds.  When 
we  get  down  in  this  table  to  the  men  who  died  from 
disease  we  find  that  North  Carolina  lost  20,061  men, 
while  Virginia  only  lost  6,779.  This  same  table 
gives  us  a summary  of  losses  as  follows: 


Total  killed 52,954 

Total  died  of  wounds 21,570 

Total  died  of  disease 59,297 


Grand  total 133,821 


Though  the  troops  of  North  Carolina  on  a hun- 
dred fields  showed  a valor  and  dash  not  excelled  in 
military  history,  though  they  charged  batteries  as 
a pleasant  military  recreation,  yet  it  is  hardly  prob- 
able that  out  of  a total  loss  to  the  entire  Confederacy 
in  killed  of  52,954  that  she  contributed  20,612,  or  that 
out  of  2,086  officers  killed  in  the  Confederate  Army 
that  she  furnished  to  that  list  677,  or  nearly  33  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  number.  This  table  shows  that 
North  Carolina  lost  667  officers  out  of  seventy  regi- 
ments, while  Virginia,  Georgia,  Mississippi  and  Ten- 
nessee lost  only  659  officers  out  of  309  regiments^ 
Statistics  are  dangerous  things  to  handle,  and  as 
the  South  is  now  preparing  an  accurate  history,  not 
only  of  the  Confederacy,  but  of  each  one  of  the  States 
belonging  to  it,  we  should  be  exceedingly  careful 
with  our  figures. 
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LETTERS  FROM  VETERANS. 


U.  G.  Fleming-,  Adjutant,  Ha-wkinsville,  Ga. 
January  27,  1897:  The  Pulaski  County  Confederate 
Veterans’  Association  org-anized  a Camp  last  spring 
and  had  a splendid  representation  at  the  Richmond 
Reunion.  Capt.  R.  W.  Anderson,  of  Anderson’s 
famous  battery  of  the  Tennessee  Army,  is  Com- 
mander, and  the  gallant  old  Eighth  Georgia  Regi- 
ment, of  Longstreet’s  Corps,  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia,  was  honored  by  the  election  of  the  writer 
as  Adjutant.  We  gave  the  Camp  the  name  of  ‘‘J. 
M.  Manning,”  in  honor  of  the  lamented  Colonel  of 
the  Forty-ninth  Georgia  Regiment,  who  illustrated 
Pulaski  County,  and  fell  at  the  head  of  his  regiment 
at  Cedar  Run,  Va.,  in  1862.  A few  of  that  illus- 
trious regiment  still  reside  in  this  city  and  com- 
munity; also  many  of  the  descendants  of  those  who 
have  since  joined  the  beloved  Colonel.  Our  Camp 
will  be  well  represented  at  the  reunion  in  your  city 
in  June. 

I will  try  in  the  near  future  to  g-ive  a brief  sketch 
of  the  Eighth  Georgia  Regiment  (Bartow’s)  for  the 
columns  of  the  Veteran.  ...  I hope  members 
of  other  commands  in  the  Army  of  Northern  Vir- 
ginia will  also  prepare  sketches  and  other  items  for 
the  Veteran.  This  is  the  only  objection  I have 
ever  found  to  the  Veteran — the  principal  events 
being  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  Tennessee 
Army;  but,  comrades,  this  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
Veteran  or  its  editor.  The  fault  is  ours,  and  let 
us  remedy  the  defect  by  frequent  contributions.  Dr. 
J.  Wm.  Jones  has  done  his  part,  and  occasionally 
another  writer  from  our  department  has  given 
an  item,  which  of  course  we  appreciate,  but  we 
want  at  least  half  the  Veteran  each  issue  filled 
with  accounts  of  our  experience  in  Virginia.  I am 
also  thankful  to  the  writer  of  “Charming  Nellie” 
series  of  letters,  which  I much  enjoy,  having  been 
in  the  same  division  with  the  Texas  Brigade,  and 
went  through  pretty  much  the  same  experiences. 

Let  us  “get  a move  on  us,”  and  help  the  Veteran 
in  every  way  we  can. 

J.  Mace  Thurman,  who  was  a member  of  the 
Fifty-third  Tennessee  Regiment,  now  of  Lynnville, 
Tenn.,  pays  tribute  to  the  late  Mrs.  Wilson':  I very 

much  appreciate  the  picture  and  sketch  of  Mrs. 
Annie  B.  Wilson  in  the  January  Veteran.  She 
waited  on  me  six  weeks  in  the  Blind  Asylum  Hos- 
pital at  Jackson,  Miss.  I have  often  wondered 
what  had  become  of  her.  I value  her  picture,  alone, 
above  the  price  of  the  Veteran  for  a year. 

Ben  F.  Loftin,  who  gave  a leg  to  the  Confederacy, 
writes,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  January  27:  The  com- 
munication of  Comrade  J.  M.  Lynn,  of  Crystal  Falls, 
Tex.,  and  this  very  cold  weather  remind  me  forci- 
bly of  the  scenes  that  transpired  around  Fort  Donel- 
son,  February,  1862.  My  Regiment  (the  Thirty- 
second  Tennessee)  supported  Graves’  Battery  on  the 
right,  the  left  of  the  regiment  being  in  the  ditches 
under  the  guns.  After  completing  our  breastworks, 

I kneeled  down  in  the  ditch,  with  my  head  resting 
against  a wheel  of  Graves’  rifle,  to  take  a nap.  I 
had  slept  long  enough  for  my  clothes  to  freeze  to  the 


ground,  when  the  cannon  was  discharged  at  a sharp- 
shooter. I jumped  up,  minus  part  of  my  pants, 
wondering  what  was  the  matter.  The  boys  had  the 
laugh  on  me.  Pants  were  scarce;  after  dark  I drew 
another  pair,  but  don’t  tell  how  I got  them. 

Gen.  R.  B.  Coleman,  McAlester,  I.  T. : A mem- 

ber of  Jeff-Lee  Camp,  No.  68,  U.  C.  V.,  desires  to 
know  the  whereabouts  of  any  of  the  family  of  Col. 
James  Lewis,  who  was  an  old  resident  of  Tennessee, 
somewhere  within  about  fifty  miles  of  Nashville. 
Judge  S.  E.  Lewis,  McAlester,  I.  T.,  who  makes 
the  inquiry,  was  reared  in  this  country,  his  father, 
John  Thomas  Watson  Lewis,  having  come  from 
Tennessee  about  1831.  Judge  Lewis  desires  to  find 
some  of  his  people,  and  any  information  given  him 
will  be  thankfully  received. 

BRIDGING  THE  BLOODY  CHASM. 

J.  V.  Grief,  Paducah,  Ky.,  writes  of  the  event; 

In  the  fall  of  1864  a fierce  battle  was  fought  at 
Pleasant  Hill,  La.,  in  which  the  Confederates  were 
victorious.  The  Confederate  Mounted  Infantry 
charged  through  showers  of  grape  and  canister  on 
a battery  of  100  guns,  riding  down  or  bayoneting 
the  artillerymen  at  their  guns.  Nearly  the  whole 
Federal  force  was  killed,  wounded  or  captured. 
General  Magruder.  Commander  of  the  Confederate 
forces,  treated  the  prisoners  very  kindly  and  paroled 
and  sent  them  under  flag  of  truce  into  the  Federal 
lines.  Of  the  Federal  force  at  the  battle  of  Pleas- 
ant Hill  was  the  Thirty-fourth  Indiana  Volunteer 
Infantry  ''Morton  Rifles.)  But  twenty-five  men  of 
the  regiment  escaped;  the  balance  being  captured, 
paroled  and  sent  back  into  the  Federal  lines. 

General  Magruder  died  some  years  since  and  is 
buried  in  Virginia.  The  survivors  of  the  Thirty- 
fourth  Indiana  Regiment  are  raising  a fund  to  erect 
a monument  over  his  grave.  They  have  now  raised 
$600,  and  hope  to  unveil  the  monument  on  Decora- 
tion day  of  next  year.  The  inscription  will  be: 
“Erected  to  the  memory  of  General  Magruder,  C. 
S.  A.,  by  the  Morton  Rifles,  Thirty-fourth  Indiana 
Regiment  Volunteer  Infantry,  mustered  into  the 
United  States  service  September  4,  1861,  at  Ander- 
son, Ind.,  and  mustered  out  February  3,  1867,  at 
Brownsville,  Tex.,  as  a token  of  iheir  appreciation 
of  his  kindness  to  prisoners  of  war.” 

Mr.  R.  G.  Wood  of  Cincinnati,  O.,  is  Chairman 
of  the  Monument  Committee.  A Louisville,  Ky. , 
firm  will  erect  the  monument. 


Contributors  who 
have  sent  long  articles 
and  expect  them  to  be 
in  the  March  number, 
may  be  disappointed, 
as  it  will  take  many 
pages  to  contain  the 
items  and  short  articles 
that  should  have  been 
in  the  February.  Do, 
please,  write  concisely. 
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DR.  SAMUEL  T.  EVANS. 


A Noted  Soldier  who  Served  with  the  Gallant  Pelham. 


Samuel  T.  Evans  was  born  in  Floyd  County,  Va. , 
January  9,  1847.  His  father,  Dr.  S.  A.  J.  Evans, 

w a s a prominent 
physician,  and  his 
mother  was  Miss 
Sallie  Jackson,  a 
sister  to  Capt.  Jas. 
W.  Jackson  who 
killed  the  celebrat- 
ed Col.  Ellsworth 
at  Alexandria, 
Va  , in  1861.  Col- 
onel Ellsworth,  it 
will  be  recalled, 
with  a portion  of 
his  command  took 
possession  of  Al- 
exandria, and  be- 
came offended  at 
Captain  Jackson 
for  having'  a Con- 
federate flag'  fly- 
ing- over  his  hotel. 
Ellsworth  went  to 
the  top  of  the 
building-,  secured 
the  flag-,  and  was 
coming  down  with 
it  wrapped  around  his  body — when  Captain  Jack- 
son  who  was  asleep  at  the  time  the  Federals  went 
up  after  the  flag,  seized  a gun  and  shot  him  dead; 
then  he  was  in  turn  shot  to  death. 

Dr.  Evans  was  a brother  of  fighting  “Bob  Evans” 
of  the  United  States  Navy — the  two  engaged  on 
opposite  sides  during  the  great  war  and  Dr.  Evans 
was  an  assistant  surgeon  in  the  United  States  Navy 
sometime  during  the  seventies,  but  resigned  his  po- 
sition and  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession  at 
Union  City,  Tenn.,  continuing  until  his  death,  Jan- 
uary 9,  1890. 

Dr.  Evans  was  educated  in  the  schools  of  Vir- 
ginia, including  the  University  of  Virginia,  and 
graduated  at  Washington  University  at  Baltimore, 
Md.  He  was  married  to  Miss  Sue  A.  Coffin,  a 
most  estimable  lady,  in  1875,  by  which  marriage 
there  are  three  sons,  Samuel  T.,  John  C.,  and  Rob- 
ley  D.,  all  of  whom,  with  his  wife,  survive  him. 

DR.  KVANS’  CAREER  AS  A SOLDIER. 

When  the  tocsin  ot  war  sounded  in  1861,  he  join- 
ed Pelham’s  Battery  of  Stuart’s  Horse  Artillery,  and 
all  through  the  stirring  stormy  scenes  from  the 
first  battle  of  Bull  Run  to  Fredericksburg  he  fought 
with  valor,  and  was  the  highest  type  of  soldier. 

He  had  been  promoted  for  meritorious  service  and 
gallantry  until  he  was  a lieutenant  in  this  celebra- 
ted battery.  He  was  wounded  at  Fredericksburg 
and  disabled  for  several  months,  by  a bursting  shell 
which  made  a horrible  wound,  afflicting  him  as  long 
as  he  lived  and  which  finally  caused  his  death. 

Many  times  has  the  writer  heard  from  the  lips  of 
this  modest  and  unassuming  man  descriptions  and 


reminiscences  of  battles  and  noted  soldiers  and 
characters  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia.  He 
was  a man  of  fine  descriptive  powers,  and  one  could 
almost  feel  the  presence  of  Jackson  and  Lee,  Jeb. 
Stuart,  Pelham  and  Breathed,  the  brave,  chivalrous 
leader  who  succeeded  Pelham  in  command  of 
Stuart’s  Horse  Artillery,  as  Dr.  Evans  related  the 
stirring  scenes  of  that  eventful  and  unhappy  time. 

One  section  of  Stuart’s  Horse  Artillery  was^  man- 
ned by  Frenchmen — who  always  sang  the  “Mar- 
seillaise Hymn”  in  battle — chief  among  these  was 
“Dominick,”  who  was  noted  for  his  cool,  invincible 
courage,  and  who  is  mentioned  by  John  Esten 
Cooke  in  his  “Surrey  of  Eagle’s  Nest.” 

Dr.  Evans  and  Dominick  were  great  chums.  Dr. 
Evans,  though  a mere  boy,  was  very  proficient  in 
artillery  tactics — so  one  day  Dominick  proposed 
that  they  both  assume  the  position  of  No.  1 at  their 
respective  guns  and  see  who  could  load  and  fire  the 
gun  in  the  shortest  time,  of  course  according  to  the 
manual — the  Doctor  beat  Dominick  and  thereby 
won  anew  his  love  and  devotion.  This  intrepid 
Frenchman,  after  fighting  through  all  the  fierce 
and  bloody  battles  up  to  Petersburg,  suddenly  disap- 
peared and  his  fate  was  never  known. 

Dr.  Evans  said  he  last  saw  him  during  the  siege 
of  Petersburg,  that  he  was  very  despondent,  having 
been  dismounted  and  deprived  of  a horse  he  had 
used  for  a long  time.  On  meeting  Evans,  Domi- 
nick said,  “Sammie,  dey  take  my  horse,  put  me 
down  in  company  Q.  Damn,  me  no  fight  any  more.” 
Sure  enough  he  was  seen  no  more  in  that  army 
where  he  had  fought  so  bravely  and  faithfully. 
His  fate  deeply  interests  those  who  knew  him. 
Dominick  was  as  famous  in  the  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia  as  the  big  Grenadier  who  followed 
the  fortunes  of  the  Little  Corporal  so  long  and  al- 
ways spoke  so  plainly  to  Napoleon,  even  after  he 
became  Emperor  of  the  French.  Those  who  have 
read  Lever’s  “Tom  Burke  of  Ours”  will  recall  him. 

COURIER  between  PRESIDENT  DAVIS  AND  GEN.  LEE. 

After  recovering  from  the  terrible  wound  re- 
ceived at  Fredericksburg,  Dr.  Evans  was  made  a 
a “special  courier”  between  President  Davis  and 
Gen.  Lee,  and  in  this  capacity  he  served  until  the 
end  of  the  war.  He  was  the  courier  who  carried 
the  last  dispatch  sent  by  Gen.  Lee  to  Mr.  Davis 
just  before  the  evacuation  of  Petersburg,  and  that 
reached  the  President  while  he  was  attending  Di- 
vine Services  on  that  fateful  Sunday  morning  in 
Richmond.  I now  have  a faded  paper,  giving  Dr. 
Evans  facilities  for  transportation  as  courier.  It 
reads  as  follows: 

Transportation  Office,  C.  S.  A.,  Richmond,  Va., 
June  26th,  1863. 

To  ALL  Whom  it  May  Concern: 

This  is  to  certify  that  the  bearer  hereof,  S.  T. 
Evans,  of  Stuart’s  Horse  Artillery,  has  been  de- 
tailed in  this  Office  and  is  employed  as  one  of  the 
regular  couriers  between  Richmond  and  Staunton, 
with  dispatches  for  Gen.  Lee,  and_  it  is  requested 
that  officers  and  others  will  afford  him  all  necessary 
facilities  in  the  premises — By  order  of  the  Quarter- 
master General. 

D.  H.  Wood,  Major  and  Quartermaster. 
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Another  faded  slip  of  paper  written  in  a small, 
beautiful  hand  reads  thus: 

Headquarters,  Army  of  Northern  Virerinia,  1st  Oc- 
tober, 1863. 

Pass  Samuel  T.  Evans,  special  courier  between 
these  Headquarters  and  the  Adjutant  and  Inspector 
General’s  office  at  Richmond,  until  further  orders. 

By  command  of  General  Lee, 

E.  H.  Chilton, 

Assistant  Adjutant  and  Inspector  General. 

A beautiful  and  touching-  souvenir  is  a letter 
from  President  Davis.  After  the  Doctor  was 
stricken  with  paralysis  in  1886,  he  bought  three 
copies  of  the  New  Testament  and  sent  them  to  Mr. 
Davis,  requesting  him  to  write  in  them,  and  in  re- 
turning the  Testaments,  Mr.  Davis  wrote  with  his 
own  hand  the  following: 

Beauvoir,  Miss.,  17th  December,  1886. 

Dr.  S.  T.  Evans,  My  Dear  Sir: — I have  received 
the  pretty  little  copies  of  the  New  Testament  you 
sent  to  me  and  have  written  in  each,  as  you  request- 
ed, the  name  of  one  of  your  sons  and  under  it  my 
own,  and  they  have  this  day  been  returned  to  you 
by  post.  After  reading  your  letter  I had  no  diffi- 
culty in  recalling  you,  and  Mrs.  Davis  also  most 
kindly  remembered  you  as  the  handsome,  spirited 
boy  who  so  often  came  as  a special  messenger  from 
Gen.  R.  E.  Lee.  I sincerely  regret  that  your 
old  wound  should  have  caused  your  present  disabil- 
ity, and  wish,  though  you  do  not  encourage  me  to 
hope,  that  your  natural  vigor  may,  by  God’s  help, 
be  restored.  Time  and  especially  the  cruel  treat- 
ment I endured  as  a prisoner  after  the  war  have 
changed  me  much  since  we  last  met,  but  the  decay 
of  the  body  has  not  reached  my  heart  and  the  affec- 
tion I feel  for  those  who  dared  and  sacrificed  so 
much  for  the  cause  of  constitutional  liberty  will 
never  be  less  while  life  endures.  Accept  my  con- 
gratulations on  your  possession  of  three  sons  to  up- 
hold your  declining  years,  and  with  constant  prayers 
for  you  and  yours,  I am.  Faithfully, 

Jefferson  Davis. 

After  being  stricken  with  paralysis.  Dr.  Evans 
continued  to  practice  medicine  and  surgery,  being 
carried  about  in  his  invalid  chair.  He  enjoyed  the 
confidence  of  all  who  knew  him  as  a skillful,  able 
physician.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1889,  a 
second  stroke  of  that  dread  disease  overtook  him 
and  hastened  his  death. 


Present  Officers  Virginia  Division,  U.  D.  C. — 
The  officers  elected  at  the  Warrenton,  Va.,  Conven- 
tion for  Virginia  Divison  were:  President,  Miss 

Mary  Amelia  Smith,  of  “Black  Horse”  Chapter, 
Warrenton,  Va. ; Vice  President,  Mrs.  Eliza  Selden 
Washington  Hunter,  of  “Mary  Custis  Lee”  Chapter, 
Alexandria,  Va. ; Corresponding  Secretary,  Mrs.  G. 
C.  Lightfoot,  of  “Culpeper”  Chapter,  Culpeper 
Court  House,  Va.;  Recording  Secretary,  Mrs.  Sallie 
Magruder  Stewart,  “Portsmouth”  Chapter,  No.  30, 
Portsmouth,  Va. ; Treasurer,  Mrs.  James  Williams, 
of  “Shenandoah”  Chapter,  Woodstock,  Va. ; Regis- 
trar, Miss  Gertrude  Howard,  of  “Lucy  Minor  Otey” 
Chapter,  Lynchburg,  Va. ; Historian,  Miss  Kate  Ma- 
son Rowland,  of  “Seventeenth  Virginia  Regiment” 
Chapter,  Alexandria,  Va. 


THE  LAST  TIME  I SAW  GENERAL  FORREST. 


Rev.  E.  C.  Faulkner,  Searcy,  Ark.: 

It  was  at  the  battle  of  Dixie  Station,  or  Ebenezer 
Church,  in  Alabama,  April  1,  1865.  The  artillery, 
Morton’s  Battery,  I think,  occupied  the  big  road  lead- 
ing from  Montevallo  to  Selma, the  Eighth  Kentucky 
on  the  left  and  the  Third  Kentucky  on  the  right  of  the 
battery.  About  forty  or  fifty  of  Wilson’s  Command 
charged  over  the  battery  and  attacked  General  For- 
rest and  Staff  a short  distance  in  the  rear  of  the 
guns.  Forrest  was  cut  across  the  face  with  a saber 
and  his  horse  shot  in  several  places  so  that  he  died 
that  evening,  h'orrest  stuck  his  saber  through  the 
man  killing  him  upon  the  spot.  When  the  hand-to- 
hand  contest  was  over  Forrest  rode  up  in  the  rear  of 
our  regiment,  the  blood  dripping  from  his  saber,  and 
said:  “Boys,  I have  bloodied  this  old  blade  again, 
and  the  first  man  that  runs  I will  stick  it  through 
him.”  A private  standing  near  me  (regret  that  I 
have  forgotten  his  name)  turned  upon  the  General 
and  said  with  indignation:  “General  Forrest,  I give 
you  to  understand  that  this  is  the  Eighth  Kentucky. 
We  are  not  running  stock.”  General  Forrest  made 
a most  polite  bow  and  said:  “I  beg  your  pardon, 
gentlemen.  I did  not  know  the  regiment  when  I 
spoke.”  In  a few  minutes  we  were  into  it  heavily, 
and,  as  Forrest  fell  back,  about  sixty  of  us  were  sur- 
rounded and  captured  on  the  field.  The  next  day 
was  the  battle  of  Selma,  the  last  battle  of  Forrest's 
Cavalry. 


I see  in  January  Veteran  an  inquiry  from  Comrade 
J.  H.  Cottrell,  Owensboro,  Ky.,  in  regard  to  Kelley 
who  escaped  from  the  Federals  at  Hopkinsville,  in 
the  spring  of  1863.  His  name  is  J.  Ed.  Kelley  and 
he  still  lives  in  Cadiz,  Trigg  County,  Ky.  We  were 
reared  in  the  same  neighborhood,  belonged  to  the 
same  Company  B,  (Eight  Kentucky),  of  Forrest’s 
Cavalry. 

I have  often  heard  him  speak  of  that  marvelous  es- 
cape, and  how  he  tramped  that  night  barefooted, 
bareheaded  and  thinly  clad,  until  he  reached  his 
home,  twenty  miles  away.  His  mother  was  a widow 
lady  of  some  means,  and  when  he  returned  to  our 
camp  in  Mississippi  he  was  the  best  clothed  man  in 
the  regiment. 


Story  by  Corporal  Tanner. — After  concluding 
his  great  speech  at  the  Richmond  reunion.  Corporal 
Tanner  (Union  Veteran)  sat,for  a time  quite  exhaust- 
ed, on  the  rear  of  the  platform.  There  he  met  Captain 
Teaney,  of  Pulaski  City,  as  told  by  the  Baltimore 
Sun,  who  served  in  the  famous  Stonewall  Brigade. 
Teaney,  who  was  clad  in  a worn  and  faded  suit  of 
gray,  said  to  Corporal  Tanner: 

“I  was  offered  a new  and  handsome  black  suit  to 
wear  on  this  occasion,  but  declined  it.  You  see  rail- 
road accidents  are  frequent,  and  I might  be  killed 
in  one  of  them.  In  this  event  when  I appeared  at 
the  gates  of  Heaven,  Lee  and  Jackson  would  charge 
me  with  having  deserted  my  colors,  and  would  turn 
their  backs  on  me.  Should  I go  to  the  other  place, 
old  Jube  Early  would  spurn  me  in  his  usual  em- 
phatic language  for  the  same  reason.” 
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SHE  DID  WHAT  SHE  COULD. 

Miss  Mary  Carlisle  Cherry,  born  at  Cherry  Valley, 
Tenn..  in  1815,  died  at  the  residence  of  her  half- 
brother,  Rev.  W.  D.  Cherry,  Nashville,  January  8, 
18%. 

Her  father.  Rev.  John  M.  Cherry,  chang'ed  his 
residence  from  Wilson  County,  Tenn.,  to  Athens, 
Ala.,  in  her  childhood.  The  death  of  her  mother, 
in  1826,  broke  the  family  circle,  and  she  was  reared 
by  her  brother,  Gen.  Willis  Cherry,  in  North  Mis- 
sissippi. She  was  left  dependent  upon  her  own  ex<- 
ertions  in  young-  womanhood,  and  she  entered  with 
a will  upon  life’s  duties.  Favored  with  a fine  voice 
and  fine  social  qualities,  she  soon  became  a success- 
ful teacher.  She  was  a zealous  Christian,  and  often 
g-ave  renewed  courag-e  to  her  brothers.  Revs.  S.  M. 
and  W.  D.  Cherry,  Methodist  Ministers.  She  was 
gifted  in  prater  as  well  as  song,  and  rendered  much 
valuable  service  in  revivals  of  religion. 

During  the  great  war  Miss  Cherry  was  ever  active 
in  the  cause  of  the  South. 
She  visited  and  administered 
to  the  sick  and  wounded  in 
the  hospitals  at  Memphis,  and 
after  its  occupation  by  the 
Federals  she  secured  such  fa- 
vorable regard  of  their  offi- 
cials as  to  be  permitted  to 
take  cotton  through  the  lines, 
dispose  of  it,  and  with  the  pro- 
ceeds do  much  for  Confeder- 
ates in  Northern  hospitals. 
It  is  said  that  she  secured  and 
applied  as  much  as  $30,000  in 
this  way,  while  adding  from 
her  own  means  as  liberally  as 
she  could  afford.  She  visited  President  Davis  dur- 
ing the  war  and  had  his  expressions  of  gratitude, 
which  she  ever  esteemed.  Stacks  of  letters  from 
Confederates  during  and  succeeding  the  war  were 
preserved,  and  many  times  gone  over  with  interest 
and  comfort. 

Many  of  the  Fort  Donelson  and  other  prisoners 
who  were  sent  down  the  Mississippi  River  for  ex- 
change in  1862  will  recall  her  joyous  greetings  and 
songs  of  -‘a  better  day  coming”  on  the  wharf  at 
Memphis.  She  died  in  the  comfort  of  having  been 
a faithful  servant  to  her  people  and  her  God. 


FIRST  TRIBUTE  TO  SAM.  DAVIS. 


Col.  J.  B.  Killebrew,  who  was  for  years  Commis- 
sioner of  Agriculture  for  Tennessee,  wrote  the  first 
article  for  public  print  in  regard  to  Samuel  Davis 
after  the  war.  For  the  Veteran  he  states: 

I was  in  Pulaski  on  Monday,  June  5,  1871.  I 
rode  all  over  the  county  gathering  information 
about  its  material  resources.  During  this  work  I 
had  frequent  interviews  with  Mr.  James  McCallum, 
a leading  lawyer  of  the  place,  and  during  one  of 
the  interviews  he  related  to  me  the  story  of  Sam 
Davis.  When  I returned  to  Nashville  I wrote  a 
long  article  on  the  resources  of  Giles  County,  which 


was  published  in  three  installments  in  the  Union 
and  American,  beginning  June  30  and  ending  July 
4,  1871.  The  last  installment  contained  the  writ- 
ten narrative  of  the  tragedy  of  Sam  Davis. 

The  following  extracts  from  that  sketch  are 
herein  copied: 

* * * He  died  with  the  calmness  of  a philoso- 

pher, the  sternness  of  a patriot,  and  the  serene 
courage  of  a martyr.  Never  did  a deeper  gloom 
spread  over  any  community  than  did  over  that  of 
Pulaski  when  Davis’  tragic  fate  was  made  known. 
The  deed  was  openly  and  boldly  stigmatized  by  the 
common  soldiers  as  a needless  a<ssassination;  men 
and  women  in  every  part  of  the  town  indulged  in 
unavailing  moans,  and  even  the  little  children, 
with  terror  depicted  on  their  countenances,  ran 
about  the  streets  weeping  with  uncontrollable  grief. 
No  man  ever  awakened  a deeper  sympathy.  His 
sad  fate  is  one  of  the  touching  themes  of  the  coun- 
try; and  whenever  his  name  is  mentioned,  the  tear 
rises  unbidden  to  the  eye  of  the  oldest  as  well  as 
of  the  youngest.  His  memory  is  embalmed  among 
the  people  as  a self-immolated  martyr  to  what  he 
conceived  a pure  and  holy  duty — the  preservation 
of  the  sacredness  of  confidence.  This  case  fur- 
nished a melancholy  example  of  the  atrocities  still 
permitted  under  the  usages  of  civilized  warfare. 

CONCERNING  THE  RE  UNION. 


By  General  Order,  No.  182,  from  Gen.  John  B.  Gor- 
don, the  Seventh  Annual  Re-union  of  theUnited  Con- 
federate Veterans  will  beheld  in  Nashville  on  22nd, 
23rd  and  24th  of  June  next.  An  Executive  Com- 
mittee on  entertainment  has  been  appointed  and  is 
at  work  making  such  preparations  as  we  hope  will 
make  the  re-union  a success. 

Those  who  contemplate  coming  will  do  well  t^ 
communicate  with  the  Committee.  There  is  plenty 
of  vacant  ground,  convenient  to  the  city  and  the  Cen- 
tennial grounds,  which  is  suitable  for  camps.  From 
time  to  time  such  information  as  will  be  of  interest 
to  those  who  expect  to  attend  will  be  given  out  by 
circulars  and  through  the  press. 

It  is  our  wish  to  make  the  re-union  enjoyable  to 
all  who  attend  in  every  respect.  A very  large  crowd 
is  expected,  whereas  we  may  not  be  able  to  provide 
such  accommodations  as  we  would  like  to  give  our 
visitors,  still  we  hope  it  will  under  the  circumstances 
be  satisfactory  to  all  who  come  and  that  any  short- 
comings will  be  overlooked. 

Any  communication  in  regard  to  the  re-union  will 
receive  prompt  attention,  by  addressing 

J.  B.  O’Bryan,  Chairman, 

Box  439,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

J.  T.  Lyon,  Ashburn,  Va.,  inquires  for  the  com- 
rade who  promised  an  account  of  the  operations  of 
Quantrell  and  his  noted  band.  This  would  ccrtainl}^ 
be  very  interesting. 


MISS  MARY  C.  CHERRY. 
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(Confederate  l/eterai). 


The  compila- 
tion of  historic 
truths,  by  Dr.  J. 
Wra.  Jones,  in 
this  Ve'i'Ekan 
will  impress 
young  readers 
profoundly.  It 
will  subdue  the 
idea  that  “might 
makes  right,” 
and  it  will  put 
some  people  to 
thinking  that 
even  our  fellow- 
citizens  a t t h e 
North  may  not 
be  as  perfect 
as  has  been 
claimed. 

Mr.  Billings’s 
personal  correspondence  has  been  exceedingly  pleas 
ant,  and  the  V eteran  is  most  cordial  in  dividing  space 
between  him  and  Dr.  Jones.  By  the  way,  Mr.  Billings 
is  “Colonel”  now,  having  been  appointed  on  the  Gov- 
ernor’s Staff  to  the  rank,  and  he  may  feel  all  the  more  at 
home  in  the  South  at  our  Exposition. 


FROM  THE  OLD  NORTH  STATE. 

Comrade  James  M. Ray, of  the  Zebulon  Vance  Camp, 
U.  C.  V.,  Asheville,  N.  C.,  writes  an  interesting  let- 
ter concerning  the  coming  reunion  in  June.  He  had 
an  experience  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  writer 
reported  in  the  proceedings  soon  after  the  great 
gathering  at  Richmond  last  year,  and  suggests  that 
officials  in  charge  here  should  be  genial  and  broad- 
gauged  men: 

The  greatest  complaint  of  the  Richmond  manage- 
ment 1 heard,  was  the  preference  given  to  “Vir- 
ginians” in  everything.  As  the  host  this  was 
thought  not  to  have  been  in  the  best  taste.  In  the 
parade  Virginia  seemed  to  have  the  post  of  honor;  at 
the  grand  concert  this  same  thing,  the  front  and 
most  desirable  seats  in  many  instances  being  filled 
by  Richmond  families,  children  and  nurses  predom- 
inating, and  old  veterans  crowded  back  to  the  unde- 
sirable standing  room.  It  was  here  that  T lost  my 
temper..  * * * When  anything  is  given  for  the 

entertainment  of  the  veterans  they  should  have  pre- 
cedence and  not  left  to  scramble  and  to  chance  for 
seats  or  positions.  Another  thing  seriously  com- 
plained of  at  Richmond  was  the  exhorbitant  charges 
for  certain  things,  and,  for  instance,  the  horses  used 
in  the  parade — $5  each  was  charged — many  parties 
paying  it  that  were  not  able,  and  sonje  going  on  foot 
that  should  have  been  mounted,  because  they  could 
not  pay  the  charge.  Some  of  the  horses  furnished, 
too,  would  have  been  well-sold  at  $10  or  $15.  Our 
general’s  staff  had  sent  them  four  old  heavy-footed 
draft  horses.  Now,  will  Nashville  not  do  better  in 
this  matter?  The  work  is  comparatively  light  for 


horses,  they  are  used  possibly  three  hours,  and  the 
charge  should  be  reasonable — say  $2-  -no  one  would 
object  to  paying  this.  We  are  trying  to  work  up  a 
good  attendance  at  next  meeting,  and  I think  will 
succeed.  Many  of  our  Camps  are  going  to  take 
tents  and  take  it  old  soldier  style.  Some  of  us  tried 
that  at  Richmond  and  enjoyed  it  immensely.  We 
mean  to  have  some  old  war-time  music — fife  and 
drum —and  will  take  with  us  an  old  bullet-riddled 
and  shell-torn  flag  that  went  through  fifty-seven 
battles,  and  it  is  expected  that  it  will  be  borne  by 
one  of  the  original  color-guards  that  carried  it  in 
many  of  the  engagements  alluded  to.  We  also  ex- 
pect to  have  with  us  a man  who  served  with  the 
“woman  soldier”  in  the  Twenty-sixth  North  Caro- 
lina, then  commanded  by  our  Zebulon  Vancp. 

Comrade 
Ray’s  criticisms 
are  given  in 
part  that  Nash- 
ville and  Ten- 
nessee may  be 
all  the  more  dil- 
igent to  avoid 
similar  errors. 

It  has  already 
been  decided, 
however,  that 
in  the  order  of 
parade  Tennes- 
see will  not  go 
i n front,  and 
that  she  will 
follow  North 
Carolina  — her 
noble  mother — 
and  thatinaybe  zebulon  b.  vance. 

the  occasion  for 

having  the  place  in  the  ranks  next  to  the  last. 
Other  comrades  will  excuse  Tennesseans  if  they 
give  special  prominence  to  the  “Old  North  State.” 


Who  “SueMunday”  Really  Was. — R.  M.  J.  Ar- 
nette,  Lee,  Miss. : I have  been  very  much  interested 

in  Captain  Ridley’s  letters  and  especially  his  account 
of  the  Southern  heroines.  I have  waited  for  some  one 
to  correct  an  error  he  made  in  regard  to  “Sue  Mun- 
day.  ” Captain  Ridley  certainly  knows  enough  about 
Gen.  John  H.  Morgan’s  Command  not  to  have  left  the 
impression  that  “Sue  Munday”was  a heroine  only  in 
name.  As  I understood  it  “Sue  Munday”  was  Je- 
rome Clark,  son  of  the  Hon.  Beverly  L.  Clark,  of 
Franklin,  Ky.,  who  died  while  United  States  Minis- 
ter to  Guatemala,  C.  A.  Jerome  Clark  was  a mem- 
ber of  Company  A,  the  old  Squadron,  and  was  noted 
for  his  remarkably  fine  and  feminine  features.  The 
boys  in  camp  frequently  called  him  “Sissie.”  They 
dressed  him  up  one  day  as  a lady  and  introduced  him 
to  General  Morgan  as  “Miss  Sue  Munday,”  think- 
ing they  could  fool  their  dashing  Chief,  but  that  was 
never  done.  After  enjoying  the  joke  with  the  boys 
for  a while,  he  said  to  them:  “We  will  have  use  for 
Miss  Sue” — and  he  did,  too. 

The  above  was  submitted  to  Captain  Ridley,  but  he 
had  already  found  out  his  error. 
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VALUED  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  VETERAN. 


Rev.  H.  W.  Bolton,  of  Chicago,  Visits  Nashville. 

The  picture  on  this  page  will  be  a pleasant  sur- 
prise to  Confederate  readers  who  were  fortunate 
enough  to  attend  the  dedication  of  Confederate  Mon- 
ument in  Chicago,  May  30,  1895.  The  many  emi- 
nent Confederate  leaders  who  were  present  will  be 
glad  to  see  the  face  of  the  Union  Veteran  who  pre- 
sided so  happily  and  efl&ciently  on  that  great  occa- 
sion in  the  presence  of  fifty  thousand  people. 


Rev.  Horace  Wilbert  Bolton  was  born  away  up  in 
Maine,  in  1839,  did  two  years  service  in  the  Federal 
Army,  and  at  the  close  of  the  war  entered  the 
ministry  in  the  Methodist  Church.  He  is  eminent 
as  preacher  and  lecturer,  and  has  published  many 
books,  among  which  are  “Home  and  Social  Life,” 
“Patriotism,”  “Fallen  Heroes,”  and  “Reminiscenes 
of  the  War.”  Dr.  Bolton  came  to  Nashville  recently 
for  rest  and  for  change.  The  Frank  Cheatham  Biv- 
ouac attended  services  at  a Southern  Methodist 
Church,  where  he  had  been  invited  to  preach. 

A pleasant  surprise  came  in  a letter  from  him  to  a 
gentleman  who  is  much  interested  in  the  Veteran, 
in  which  he  signs  himself  as  Past  Commander  U. 
S.  Grant  Post.  No.  28,  Chicago,  111.  Northern  bus- 
iness men  who  seem  afraid  to  patronize  the  Vet- 
eran, might  take  courage  by  carefully  considering 
the  above: 

Dear  Friend: — I have  just  finished  reading  the 
December  and  January  numbers  of  the  Veteran, 
which  is  so  ably  edited  and  published  by  my  personal 
friend,  S.  A.  Cunningham.  I am  more  than  pleased 
with  the  spirit  of  patriotism  found  in  every  article. 
Though  a loyal  soldier  in  the  Federal  Army  for  more 


than  two  j ears  and  an  active  member  of  the  G.  A.  R., 
I have  long  felt  there  was  no  cause  for  strife  or  feel- 
ing between  the  boys  who  composed  the  bravest,  best 
organized  and  most  loyal  armies  ever  brought  into 
deadly  conflict.  There  is  no  issue  before  the  Ameri- 
can people  now  on  which  they  can  afford  to  be  divided 
territorially.  The  great  problems  of  to-day  are  not 
local  in  any  sense.  The  one  great  central  question 
now  confronting  us  is,  how  can  we  utilize  all  ele- 
ments and  the  national  peculiarities  of  all  persons 
so  as  to  strengthen  our  common  brotherhood  in  de- 
fense of  the  principles  and  institutions  we  have  in- 
herited. Every  leader  should  be  able  to  say  with 
the  immortal  Patrick  Henry:  “I  am  a Virginian, 

but,  more,  I am  an  American!”  I commend  this 
magazine  because  of  that  spirit.  While  it  is  true 
to  Confederate  Veterans  and  Southerners  gener- 
ally, it  is  more;  it  truly  has  “charity  for  all  and 
malice  toward  none.”  My  “reception”  in  the  sixties 
was  hearty,  and  I have  found  no  truer,  more  manly 
and  Christian  friendliness  than  has  been  extended  to 
me  by  the  Confederate  Veterans  in  your  city. 

The  Veteran  is  certainly  doing  much  towards 
a better  knowledge  of  the  men  who  fought,  which 
is  only  necessary  to  the  best  relations  existing  among 
men.  You  can  trust  men  who  fought  for  their  con- 
victions. I wish  every  man  among  our  G.  A.  R. 
Posts  and  Bivouac  Camps,  North  and  South,  who 
feels  called  on  to  discuss  the  movements  and 
motives  of  the  heroes  of  the  civil  war,  were  a reader 
of  this  excellent  magazine.  Say  to  my  friend,  to 
whom  I am  under  obligations  for  kindness,  that  if 
there  is  any  way  I can  serve  him  to  command  me. 

No  one  thing  gave  me  more  pleasure  than  the  pres 
ence  of  Cheatham  Bivouac  in  a body  to  hear  me  preach 
at  Tulip- Street  M.  E.  Church. 

Dr.  Henri  Blakemore,  of  Saltillo,  Tenn.,  sends  a 
clipping  from  the  West  Tennessee  Whig,  and  the 
theme  is  commended  as  a worthy  one  for  the  pen  of 
a Southern  writer: 

In  one  the  battles  of  Virginia  a gallant  young  sol- 
dier had  fallen,  and  at  night,  just  before  burying  him, 
a letter  came  from  his  betrothed.  The  letter  was  laid 
on  the  breast  of  the  dead  soldier,  the  young  comrade 
in  placing  it  there  using  these  words:  “Bury  it  with 
him.  He’ll  see  it  when  he  wakes.  ” Shall  we  not  hear 
from  some  capable  poet  on  the  theme  here  suggested: 
“He’ll  see  it  when  he  wakes.” 

This  is  given  in  the  Veteran  with  the  greatest 
of  pleasure,  as  it  offsets  that  interesting  reply  to  the 
letter  of  a young  lady  telling  her: 

“Your  letter  came,  but  came  too  late, 

For  Heaven  had  claimed  its  own.” 


Wm.  C.  Knocke,  209  Madison  Street,  Waukesha, 
Wis. : Could  you  possibly  give  me  any  information 

as  to  known  survivors  of  the  “Albemarle,”  or  any 
that  may  have  seen  her  destruction? 


Granville  Goodloe,  Arkadelphia,  Ark. : Who  can 

give  me  the  address  of  Col.  Wm.  Deloney,  or  some 
member  of  his  family?  He  is  mentioned  in  the  Jan- 
uary Veteran  as  an  ofi&cer  of  Cobb’s  Georgia  Legion, 

C.  S.  A. 
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A SOUTHERN  ARTIST. 

A delightful  incident  occurred 
at  Nashville  at  a gathering  of  del- 
egates from  the  various  Tennes- 
see Camps  and  Bivouacs,  who  met 
to  make  preparation  for  the  great 
reunion  in  June,  in  formally  hon- 
ing a Confederate  daughter  who 
has  made  fame  for  herself  and 
her  State  as  an  artist. 


Mrs.  Willie  Betty  Newman 
was  born  near  the  historic  old  bat- 
tleground of  Murfreesboro,  and 
and  was  a student  at  Soule  Col- 
lege in  her  early  girlhood.  Later 
she  attended  Greenwood  Semina- 
ry, near  Lebanon,  and  it  was  there 
that  the  talent  as  a genius  in  art 
was  developed.  She  pursued  art 
studies  with  diligence,  and  eight 
years  ago  she  made  her  residence 
in  Cincinnati  for  that  purpose. 
Her  excellent  work  induced  the 
Trustees  of  the  Art  Museum,  of 
that  city  to  arrange  for  her  to 
study  abroad.  She  went  to  Paris 
in  1891,  and  studied  in  the  Julien 
School  under  Beaugereau  and 
Constant,  eminent  masters. 

She  brought  from  Paris  some 
paintings  that  have  surprised  the 
local  world  of  art.  One  of  these, 
“Le  Pain  Benit,”  (Passing  the 
Holy  Bread)  was  being  exhibited 
in  Nashville,  and  the  veterans 
were  so  pleased  as  to  pass  resolu- 
tions in  her  honor. 

Prof.  J.  B.  Longman,  an  artist 
of  fine  repute,  writes  of  them: 

The  exhibition  of  three  of  the 
paintings  of  Mrs.  Willie  Betty 


Newman  which  attracted  so  much 
attention  in  the  Jackson  Building 
a few  days  ago,  has  been  the  means 
of  arousing  the  art  spirit  in  the 
community  to  a height  not  equaled 
in  years.  To  find  among  us  a 
daughter  of  Tennessee  who  has 
achieved  so  much  in  so  short  a 
time  and  is  possessed  of  so  high  a 
degree  of  power,  awakens  in  our 
hearts  not  only  admiration,  but  a 
feeling  of  patriotic  pride  and  a de- 
sire to  assist  her  in  achieving  all 
that  her  high  endowments  prom- 
ise, if  afforded  the  opportunity  of 
full  development. 

A Cincinnati  paper  states: 

The  most  notable  and  beautiful 
collection  of  paintings  that  has 
been  put  on  exhibition  here  in 
years  is  that  of  Mrs.  Willie  Betty 
Newman,  a resident  of  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  former  student  in  the  Cin- 
cinnati Art  Academy.  The  gal- 
lery was  simply  thronged  all  day 
with  the  most  cultured  and  prom- 
inent people  of  the  city,  as  well  as 
all  of  the  artists;  and  it  was  with 
no  little  pride  that  Prof.  Noble, 
of  the  Art  Academy,  her  master, 
heard  extolled  the  praises  of  his 
brilliant  young  pupil. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
among  the  several  thousand  stu- 
dents that  have  been  in  the  Acad- 
emy since  her  entrance  eight 
years  ago,  that  among  the  very 
few  that  have  given  evidence  of 
extraordinary  talent,  none  have 
equaled  Mrs.  Newman,  and  among 
the  women  none  have  shown  the 
same  refinement,  the  same  deli- 
cate, womanly  feeling  or  the  same 
exquisite  talent,  and  her  facility 
for  color  was  evident  in  her  ear- 
liest studies,  as  is  shown  in  the 
figure  of  the  old  woman  which 
was  painted  under  Prof.  Noble  in 
the  Academy  here,  and  which  was 
honored  with  a place  in  the  Paris 
Salon  of  1891.  * * * * 

The  canvas  of  “The  Foolish 
Virgin”  is  also  a beautiful  concep- 
tion, with  the  figure  of  a beauti- 
ful young  woman  leaning  against 
a wall,  the  light  of  day  falling 
from  a window  across  from  the 
one  side,  and  the  warm  glow  from 
the  lamps  of  the  wise  ones  on  the 
other  side  makes  a beautiful  har- 
mony of  color,  and  again  this  pic- 
ture leaves  nothing  of  the  story  un- 
told. The  solitary  figure  tells  all. 

“Le  Pain  Benit”  (Passing  the 
Holy  Bread ) occupies  the  entire 
wall,  which  was  accorded  a place 


of  honor  in  the  Salon  of  1894,  and 
was  spoken  of  in  the  highest  praise 
by  the  French  journals,  is  a beau- 
tiful work,  and  shows,  like  her 
others,  a most  refined  conception. 

Her  wonderful  proficiency  as  a 
draughtsman  is  nowhere  better 
expressed  than  in  the  red  char- 
coal drawing,  which,  though  it  is 
much  to  say,  could  not  be  better 
accomplished  by  any  master. 

There  are,  besides  these  can- 
vases, a number  of  marvelously 
beautiful  heads  drawn  from  life 
and  several  little  sketches  and 
school  studies,  which  show  the 
progress  the  artist  has  made  dur- 
ing her  time  of  study. 

Of  the  little  head,  “The  Daugh- 
ter of  the  Sailor,”  a Salon  picture 
of  ’94,  the  great  Constant,  in 
praising  it  declared  that  it  was  a 
little  head  that  would  live  after 
the  artist  was  gone. 


Before 


Retiring....  ' 

take  Ayer’s  Pills,  and  you  will 
sleep  better  and  wake  in  better 
condition  for  the  day’s  work. 
Ayer’s  Cathartic  Pills  have  no 
equal  as  a pleasant  and  effect- 
ual remedy  for  constipation, 
biliousness,  sick  headache,  and 
all  liver  troubles.  They  are 
sugar-coated,  and  so  perfectly 
prepared,  that  they  cure  with- 
out the  annoyances  experienced 
in  the  use  of  so  many  of  the 
pills  on  the  market.  Ask  your 
druggist  for  Ayer’s  Cathartic 
Pills.  When  other  pills  w'on’t 
help  you,  Ayer’s  is  ' 

THE  PILL  THAT  WILL 
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AMBROTYPE  FROM  MALVERN  HILL. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Ham  bright,  of  the  Cumberland  (Md.) 
News,  sends  the  following  account  of  an  old  picture: 

Postmaster  Kean  has  received  from  Mr.  E.  A.  Lor- 
beer,  of  Yallaka,  Fla.,  an  ambrotype  picture  of  a 
lady  apparently  about  twenty-five  years  of  age.  The 
picture  is  in  a clasp-case,  and  was  picked  up  on  the 
battlefield  of  Malvern  Hill  in  1862  by  Mr.  Lorbeer’s 
brother.  The  picture  shows  the  lady  as  having  on  a 
plaid  waist,  with  white  collar,  and  two  black  velvet 
stripes  from  the  neck  to  the  waist,  which  is  encircled 
by  a black  belt.  A long  curl  rests  on  each  shoulder, 
and  the  rosy  cheeks,  black  eyes  and  dark  brown  hair 
show  her  to  have  been  a beautiful  woman.  Behind 
the  picture  is  a lock  of  hair  wrapped  in  paper,  and 
written  with  pencil,  in  a lady's  hand,  are  the  words: 
“Cumberland,  Aug.  1862,  Monday  afternoon,  Aug. 
11.” 

The  object  of  Mr.  Lorbeer  in  sending  the  picture 
to  Postmaster  Kean  is  to  locate  the  owner,  if  possi- 
ble, and  restore  the  property;  or  if  she  be  dead,  then 
to  her  relatives. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Harvey  Laney,  the 
News  will  exhibit  an  enlarged  copy,  made  by  him, 
and  will  be  pleased  to  show  the  same,  in  hope  of  dis- 
covering the  identity  of  the  original. 


TENNESSEE  CENTENNIAL  EXPOSITION. 


Its  scope  briefly  stated  by  Mr.  Herman  Justi,  Chief 
of  Publicity  Department:  * * 

The  United  States  Government,  by  act  of  Congress, 
has  provided  for  the  admission,  free  of  duty,  all 
goods  from  foreign  countries  intended  for  exhibition, 
and  this  information  has  been  transmitted  by  the 
Department  of  State,  together  with  an  invitation  to 
participate,  to  all  foreign  governments,  many  of 
which  have  already  accepted.  Every  State  in  the 
Union  will  be  represented  by  exhibits,  and  most  of 
them  will  provide  State  buildings. 

The  clamor  for  space  makes  sure  a vast  and  inter- 
esting exhibition  of  the  industries  and  resources  of 
the  United  States,  and  as  Nashville  is  in  the  center 
of  a rich,  fertile  and  well  settled  territory,  a large 
attendance  is  assured.  In  fact,  Nashville  is  within 
a night’s  ride  of  a population  of  between  ten  and 
eleven  millions,  and  in  addition  to  this,  between 
eighty  and  one  hundred  national  associations  of 
every  character  and  kind  will  meet  here  in  annual 
convention  between  the  first  day  of  May  and  the  first 
day  of  November,  1897.  =*■•«=» 

We  are  having  the  co  operation  of  many  of  the 
leading  railroad  lines  of  the  country,  and  we  are  ex- 
tremely anxious  to  enlist  them  all  without  exception. 
In  view  of  all  these  facts,  I am  unable  to  see  why 
the  attendance  at  the  Tennessee  Centennial  and  In- 
ternational Exposition  should  not  exceed  that  of  any 
other  Exposition  in  this  country,  the  World’s  Fair  at 
Chicago,  only,  excepted. 


Diligence  will  be  exercised  to  give  more  space  to 
the  Exposition  after  this. 


ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATRA. 


The  following  poem  was  written  by  Gen.  Wm.  H. 
Lytle,  U.  S.  A.,  who  fell  at  Chickamauga.  He 
was  buried  with  honors  by  the  Confederates,  and 
these  verses  obtained  a wide  circulation  in  the  South- 
ern pres«,  with  honorable  mention  of  his  name. 

I am  dying,  Egypt,  dying, 

Ebbs  the  crimson  life-tide  fast, 

And  the  dark  Plutonian  shadows 
Gather  on  the  evening  blast- 
Let  thine  arms,  oh,  queen  ! support  me. 

Hush  thy  sobs  and  bow  thine  ear. 

Hearken  to  the  great  heart  secrets 
Thou,  and  thou  alone  must  hear. 

Though  my  scarred  and  veteran  legions. 

Bear  their  eagles  high  no  more, 

And  my  wrecked  and  scattered  galleys, 

Strew  dark  Actium’s  fatal  shore ; 

Though  no  glittering  guards  suri-ound  me. 

Prompt  to  do  their  master’s  will, 

I must  perish  like  a Roman — 

Die  the  great  triumvir  still. 

Let  not  Ofesar’s  servile  minions 
Mock  the  lion  thus  laid  low  ; 

’Twas  no  foeman’s  hand  that  slew  him, 

’Twas  his  own  that  struck  the  bl'ow. 

Hear,  then,  pillowed  on  thy  bosom. 

Ere  his  star  shall  lose  its  ray — 

Him  who,  drunk  with  thy  caresses, 

Madly  flung  a world  away — 

Should  the  base  plebeian  rabble 
Dare  assail  my  fame  at  Rome, 

Where  the  noble  spouse,  Octavia. 

Weeps  within  a widowed  home, 

Seek  her — say  the  gods  have  told  me — 

Altars— augurs — circling  wings — 

That  her  blood  with  mine  commingled 
Yet  shall  mount  the  throne  of  kings. 

And  for  thee,  star-eyed  Egyptian, 

Glorious  sorceress  of  the  Nile  ! 

Light  the  path  to  Stygian  horrors 
With  the  splendors  of  thy  smile. 

Give  this  Cresar  crowns  and  arches, 

Let  his  brow  the  laurel  twine. 

I can  scorn  the  Senate’s  triumphs, 

Triumphing  in  love  like  thine- 

I am  dying,  Egypt,  dying— 

Hark  ! the  insulting  foeman’s  cry  ; 

They  are  coming — quick  ! my  falchion  ! 

Let  me  front  them  ere  I die. 

Oh  ! no  more  amid  the  battle, 

Shall  my  heart  exultant  swell; 

Isis  and  Osiris  guard  thee — 

Cleopatra — Rome — farewell. 

A sketch  of  Gen.  Lytle  is  being-  prepared  for  the 
March  Veteran.  His  official  orders  to  his  soldiers 
concerning  private  property  are  models. 


The  John  Ashton  Story. — Price,  $1;  by  Capers 
Dickson,  Esq.,  of  Covington,  Ga.  Mr.  Dickson  has 
iaken  much  pains  in  the  preparation  of  this  book. 
The  fiction  in  it  is  consistent  with  the  conditions. 

The  story  is  used  as  a medium  for  the  conveyance 
of  historical  truths  and  is  intended  to  enhance  the 
reader’s  interest  in  the  military  narrative. 

The  book  gives  to  the  South  her  true  position  in 
a constitutional  and  historical  argument  in  favor  of 
the  right  of  secession,  tracing  the  causes  to  the  re- 
sponsible source  for  the  disruption  of  the  Union. 
It  corrects  mistakes  that  have  been  made  by  other 
histories  concerning  some  of  the  most  important 
battles. 


Qo  9|'ed  e ra  te  l/eCerar^. 
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ALL  THE  WORLD’S  BEST  LITERATURE  IiM 
THIRTY  VOLUMES. 

This  is  indeed  an  era  of  unread  books.  Few  are 
the  favored  individuals  who  can,  in  this  bustlingf, 
feverish  ag'e  of  ours,  lay  claim  to  being-  “well  read.’’ 
The  vast  majority  of  educated  people  finish  their 
“serious”  reading-  just  as  they  beg-in  to  be  able  really 
to  appreciate  the  treasures  bequeathed  to  us  by  the 
master-minds  of  the  past. 

THE  NEED  OF  CONDENSATION. 

There  are  many,  however,  who  honestly  desire  a 
larg-e  acquaintance  with  the  great  authors  and  books 
of  the  world,  but  the  task  is  so  enormous  that  a life 
time  would  seem  too  short  to  accomplish  it. 

PLAN  OF  THE  WORK. 

The  realization  of  this  fact  has  produced  a unique 
“Library  of  the  World’s  Best  Literature,”  the  sim- 
ple yet  daring  plan  of  which  is  to  present,  within 
the  limits  of  twenty  thousand  pages,  the  cream  of 
the  literature  of  all  ages.  The  lines  upon  which 
this  work  has  been  carried  out  are  as  broad  as  litera- 
ture itself.  It  offers  the  master-productions  of  au- 
thors of  all  times,  irrespective  of  the  personal  predi- 
lections or  tastes  of  any  one  compiler  or  group  of 
compilers.  Although  Charles  Dudley  Warner  is  the 
editor-in-chief, with  Hamilton  Wright  Mabie, George 
H.  Warner  and  Lucia  Gilbert  Runkle  associates,  the 
assistance  has  been  sought  of  an  advisory  council, 
consisting  of  one  eminent  scholar  from  each  of  the 
ten  of  bur  leading  universities,  thus  insuring  the 
widest  possible  breadth  of  literary  appreciation. 

A FEW  OF  THE  FAMOUS  CONTRIBUTORS. 

The  arrangement  is  not  chronological,  but  alpha- 
betical, thus  diversifying  the  matter  and  avoiding 
the  heavy  monotony  of  ancient  or  mediaeval  litera- 
ture. There  are  also  elaborate  articles  upon  certain 
literature  and  special  subjects,  which  have  been  in- 
trusted to  over  three  hundred  of  the  foremost  critics 
and  authors  of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
France  and  Germany,  and  signed  by  such  authori- 
ties as  Dean  Farrar,  Andrew  Lang,  Mrs.  Humphry 
Ward,  Prof.  George  Santayana,  Prof.  J.  P.  Mahaf- 
fy,  Henry  James  and  many  other  literary  celebrities. 
These  articles  greatly  increase  the  interest  in  the 
contents,  and  add  a tremendous  educational  value 
by  collecting  for  the  student  the  most  scholarly  lit- 
erary judgments  of  our  own  time. 

SOME  SPECIAL  FEATURES. 

One  must  search  long  before  finding  any  similar 
(.ombination  of  the  scholarship  of  all  lands  called 


into  harmonious  and  effctive  collaboration.  The 
wide  range  of  subjects  is  indescribable.  The  reader 
may  compare  the  oratory  with  which  Demosthenes 
stirred  the  souls  of  his  fellow  Athenians  with  those 
colossal  utterances  of  our  own  Daniel  Webster,  the 
finest  essays  of  Bacon  with  those  of  Emerson,  the 
style  of  Herodotus  with  Macaulay;  in  wit  and  humor 
the  best  is  to  be  found,  while  all  that  is  vulgar  or 
debasing  has  been  eliminated.  In  that  most  popular 
form  of  writings — fiction — the  choice  of  writers  ex- 
tends from  thoseof  ancient  Egypt  to  Bunner,Kipling, 
Stevenson  and  Bourget;  while  in  poetry,  from  Homer 
to  such  modern  singers  as  Tennyson  and  Longfel- 
low. In  Politics,  Letters,  Biography,  Science  and 
Philosophy,  Theology  and  Pulpit  Oratory,  Drama 
and  the  Theatre,  likewise,  the  names  of  the  greatest 
exponents  are  to  be  found.  There  are,  moreover,  a 
host  of  legends,  fables,  antiquities,  folklore  and 
mythologies. 

MORE  THAN  A THOUSAND  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

The  work  is  embellished  with  more  than  a thousand 
full-page  and  vignette  portraits  of  authors,  which 
enable  the  reader  to  obtain  a perfect  idea  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  nearly  the  entire  list  of  literary  celebri- 
ties. In  a word,  if  one  reads  at  all,  the  Library  is 
invaluble.  No  one  with  any  aspirations  to  literary 
culture  or  taste  can  afford  to  be  without  this  monu- 
mental compendium.  With  its  aid  one  may  acquire 
in  a season’s  easy  reading  a wider  grasp  of  literature 
than  could  be  obtained  by  the  industrious  study  of  a 
lifetime,  for  even  the  best  writers  have  left  behind 
them  much  that  is  not  worth  preserving.  Although 
this  proposition  may  seem  startling  at  first,  these 
thirty  volumes  really  contain  a well-rounded  literary 
education.  The  exceptional  typographical  beauty  of 
the  Library,  and  the  attractive  bindings,  will  en- 
dear the  edition  to  the  most  fastidious  book  lover, 

A limited  number  of  sets  is  being  distributed 
through  the  Harper’s  Weekly  Club  to  introduce  and 
advertise  the  Library;  these  sets  are  at  present  sup- 
plied at  less  than  one- half  the  regular  price  and  on 
easy  monthly  payments.  Club  No.  2,  now  forming, 
will  close  in  February,  after  which  the  price  will  be 
advanced. 

The  introductory  sets  available  will  be  so  quickly 
claimed  that  arrangements  have  been  made  with  the 
Club  to  reserve  a limited  number  of  sets  for  the 
special  benefit  of  Veteran  readers.  Those  who  first 
apply,  mentioning  this  Magazine,  will  receive  them. 
Applications  for  special  prices  (and  sample  pages) 
should,  therefore,  be  made  at  once,  to  Harper’s 
Weekly  Club,  91  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
N.  Y. 
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HOW’S  THIS? 

We  offer  One  Hundred  Dollars  reward  for  any 
case  of  Catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  by  Hall’s 
Catarrh  Cure. 

P.  J.  CHENEY  & CO.,  Toledo,  O. 

We,  the  undersigned,  have  known  P.  J.  Cheney 
for  the  last  fifteen  years,  and  believe  him  per- 
fectly honorable  in  all  business  transactions  and 
financially  able  to  carry  out  any  obligations 
made  bv  their  firm. 

West  & Truax,  Wholesale  Druggists,  Toledo,  O. 
Walding,  Kinnan  & Marvin,  Wholesale  Drug- 
gists, Toledo,  O. 

Hall’s  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally,  acting 
directly  upon  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of 
the  system.  Testimonials  sent  free.  Price  75c 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


THE  SAM  DAVIS  DEAMA. 

Press  comments  are  very  complimen- 
tary : 

A true  story,  sympathetically  and  ef- 
fectively told,  in  a well-written  drama. 
— Louisville  Courier-Journal. 

An  interesting  drama  and  written  with 
much  dramatic  power,  and  will  no  doubt 
be  a success. — Knoxville  Sentinel. 

It  is  constructed  well,  is  filled  with 
good  language,  has  enough  of  humor, 
and  not  a few  of  the  sentences  are  thril- 
lingly  beautiful. — Nashville  American. 

Mr.  Fox  has  done,  in  its  dramatization, 
as  fine  a piece  of  work  as  was  ever  done 
by  a Southern  man  — Chicago  Horse  Re- 
view. 

A strong  and  stirring  drama,  in  which 
the  horror  of  war  is  blended  with  the 
tender  emotions  that  belong  to  love  and 
peace. — Nashville  Banner. 

In  its  construction  and  execution  of 
the  plot,  its  unflagging  interest  from  the 
opening  scene  to  the  final  exciting  cli- 
max, is  simply  superb, — Nashville  Sun. 

Copies  of  the  book  can  be  had  of  the 
Veteran,  postage  postpaid,  for  50  cents. 


MONON  ROUTE. 

By  all  odds  the  best  route  to  Chicago 
and  the  North  is  the  Monon,  via  the 
L.  & N.  Running  as  it  does  through 
the  rich  blue-grass  regions  of  Tennes- 
see and  Kentucky,  and  through  the  best 
agricultural  portion  of  Indiana,  skirt- 
ings the  barrens,  the  coal  district  and 
the  hard  lands,  its  lines  are  truly  cast 
in  pleasant  places.  The  scenery  to  the 
very  point  where  the  bounds  of  the 
great  metropolis  are  reached  is  most 
picturesque,  and  the  travelers  by  this 
route  moreover  may  secure  a stop-over 
at  Mammoth  Cave  and  French  Lick  or 
West  Baden  Springs.  Through  its 
double  terminal,  Michigan  City  and 
Chicago,  the  Monon  makes  direct  con- 
nections with  all  Northern,  Northwes- 
ton  and  Northeastern  lines  and  the 
famous  summer  resorts  of  the  Peninsu- 
lar State  and  the  Great  Lake  country. 


WANTED! 

Old  Confederate  States 
Postage  Stamps. 

Many  are  valuable  and  I pay  high  prices  for 
scarce  varieties.  Old  stamps  bring  more  if  left 
on  the  entire  original  envelopes  or  letters. 
Send  for  price  list. 

s.  M.  CRAIGER, 

TAKOMA  PAKK,  D.  C. 

Mention  Veteran. 


A Woman.  Florist. 


ATT.  WILL  BLOOM  THIS  SUMMER. 

Send  10  cents  for  the  above  Five  colors  of  Roses.  T 
want  to  show  you  samples  of  the  Roses  I grow,  henc  . 
this  offer. 

8 of  the  loveliest  fragrant  everbloorain.g  Roses,  25cts 
8 Hardy  Roses,  each  one  different,  fine  for  garden,  25ct  p 
8 Finest  Flowering  Geraniums  double  or  singlo,  25ctf 
8 Carnations,  the  ‘^Divine  Flower,’*  all  colors,  - 25c‘^. 
8 Prize  Winning  Chrysantheraums,world  beaters,  25c‘.f 
8 Lovely  Gladiolas,  the  prettiest  flower  grown,  - 25c'!- 
8 Assorted  Plants,  suitable  for  pots  or  the  yard,  - 25.1 
8 Beautiful  Coleus,  will  make  e charming  bed,  - 25, t 
10  Superb  Large  Flowered  Pansy  plants,  - - • 25:'. 

6 Sweet  Scented  Double  Tube  Roses,  - - - - 25c\ 

8 Begonias  and  2 choice  Palms,  fine  for  house.  - 25c' 

3 Lovely  Fuchsias  and  3 fra'^rant  Heliotropes,  - 25c' 
10  Packets  Flower  Seeds,  a Choice  Aacsrtment,  lOct 

SPECIAL  OFFER.-Any  5 sets  for  $1.00  ; half  of  an: 
6 sets,  6Jcts. ; or  the  entire  lot  mailed  to  any  address  f.^. 
$2.60;  or  half  of  each  lot  for  $1,‘25.  I guarantee  satisfy  - 
tion.  Once  a customer,  always  one.  Catalogue  Frc'L 
These  plants  will  all  grow  with  proper  care.  My  jcreul 
monthly  “How  to  Grow  Flowers,”  tells  how.  Add  25cts. 
to  your  order  for  it  one  year.  Address, 

MISS  ELLA  V.  BAINES,  Boxl52>prlnsfleld,  Ohio 


REUNION  SOUVENIRS. 


The  Veteran  Souvenir  of  the  Hous- 
ton Reunion  is  an  elaborate  and  beau- 
tiful book,  containing,  perhaps,  three 
times  as  many  pictures  of  representa- 
tive Southern  women  as  was  ever  pub- 
lished in  a single  book.  Such  books 
are  rarely  reproduced ; hence,  hose 
who  wish  this  for  a library  collection 
should  order  it  soon.  The  price  of  this 
splendid  work  is  $3  and  $4,  according  to 
binding,  and  orders  are  filled  from  this 
office  with  a year’s  subscription  to  the 
Veteran  free. 

Sent  as  premiums  for  clubs  of  twelve 
and  sixteen  subscribers. 


The  Souvenir  of  the  Richmond  Reun- 
ion is  not  so  elaborate,  but  is  gotten  up  in 
booklet  form  so  that  pages  of  the  many 
fine  engravings  may  be  detached  for 
framing  without  detriment  to  the  other 
portions  of  the  volume.  There  are  re- 
produced in  this  number  of  the  Veter- 
an plates  from  its  collection.  That 
on  title  page  of  President  Davis  and 
group  of  generals,  that  of  Washington 
Monument  and  the  new  city  hall,  and 
also  of  the  main  entrance  to  Hollywood 
Cemetery,  where  1,600  Confederates 
lie  buried,  comprise  the  specimens. 

The  price  of  this  beautiful  souvenir 
is  60  cents,  postage  paid.  It  will  be 
furnished  from  this  office  at  the  price ; 
with  the  Veteran,  one  year,  $1.30;  or 
given  for  three  subscriptions  to  the 
Veteran. 


MONTH  AND  EXPENSES;  experi- 
/ i^ence  unnecessary;  position  perma- 
" nent;  self  seller.  Pease  M’f’g  Co., 
Cincinnati,  O. 


ONE  YEAR  FOR  lO  CENTS 

We  send  our  moDthly  16-page,  48  col.  paper  devoted  to  Stories,  Home  Decora- 
tions, Fashions,  Household,  Orchard,  Garden,  Floriculture,  Poultry,  etc.,  one 
year  for  10  cents,  if  you  send  the  names  and  addresses  of  six  lady  friends. 

nOSlAN’B  FAR91  JOURNAL,  4313  £vana  Ave.,  Saint  Louis,  JHo« 

(Mention  Veteran  when  you  write.) 


Agents  Wanted  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
and  Alabama. 


FOR  MARDI  GRAS  CARNIVALS. 
At  Birmingham  and  at  New  Orleans. 

For  the  occasion  of  the^Mardi  Gras 
Carnivals  to  be  held  at  New  Orleans, 
La. , and  Birmingham,  Ala. , March  2 and 
3,  1897,  the  Southern  Railway  will  sell 
tickets  to  and  return  at  rate  of  one  first- 
class  limited  fare  for  the  round  trip. 

Tickets  will  be  on  sale  February  26, 
27,  and  28,  and  March  1,  limited  for  re- 
turn passage  to  March  10,  1897. 

From  points  within  a radius  of  300 
miles  Birmingham,  tickets  will  be  sold 
to  that  place  for  morning  trains  March  2. 

Call  on  any  agent  for  further  informa- 
tion. 


Vegetables  and  Flowers. 


By  special  arrangement  with  James 
Vick’s  Sons,  the  Veteran  is  enabled  to 
make  the  following  tempting  offer  of 
seeds : To  any  one  remitting  $1.90,  we 
will  send 


18  Packets  of  Vegetable  Seeds $1  00 

10  Packets  of  Flower  Seeds 75 

Vick’s  Illustrated  Monthly,  1 year. . . 50 

The  Veteran,  one  year 100 


Total  value $3  25 


This  may  not  appear  again,  so  it  would 
be  well  to  take  advantage  of  it  while  you 
may. 


“A  UNIQUE  AND  INTERESTING 
BOOK  FOR  ALL  READERS  ” 


A History  of  the  Fourth  Regiment 
South  Carolina  Volunteers,  from  Bull 
Run  to  Lee’s  Surrender.  143  pages.  By 
private  J.  W.  Ried,  comprising  a diary 
kept  for  four  years  upon  the  battlefields 
and  marches  by  the  author. 

It  is  full  of  homely  wit,  shrewd  ob- 
servation, and  truthful  description  of 
scenes  in  battle  and  camp,  of  which  he 
was  an  eyewitness,  and  told  now  for 
the  first  time  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
high  private. 

Published  and  sold  for  the  benefit  of 
the  author,  who  is  still  living  and  in 
destitute  circumstances.  Sent,  post- 
paid, by  mail  for  50  cents. 

Address,  S.  S.  CRITTENDEN, 

Former  Adjutant  4th  S.  C.  Vols., 
Greeneville,  S.  C. 
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You  Can  Have  It  in  Your 
Own  Room. 

Sanitarium,  Hot  Springs, 
Turkish.  Russian,  Medi- 
cated. Dry  Steam,  Vapor, 
Alcohol.  Oxygen,  Per- 
fumed, Mineral,  Quinine, 
or  Sulphur  Baths,  at  a 
cost  of  alK)ut  3 cents  per 
bath. 


[jygienic  ||ot  ^apor  (]abinet 

HAS  NO  EQUAL  IN  THE  WORLD 
FOR  THE  TREATMENT  OF  . , 

RHEUMATISM,  LaUrippe,  Private  Diseases,  Stricture, 
FEMALE  COMPLAINT,  Skin  and  Blood  Diseases, 
Liver  and  Kidney,  Nervous,  Malaria,  and 
Bilious  Troubles,  Scrofula, 

Catarrh,  Dropsy. 


Cleanses,  tones  and  sootltes  the  entire  system-  Highly 
endorsed  by  the  best  physicians  everywhere.  Weight,  5 lbs.  So 
simple  a child  can  operate  it.  Price  in  reach  of  all. 

Hygienic  Batii  Cabinet  Co., 

Willcox  Building,  N ASHVILDE,  TENN. 


Will  accept  notes  for  tuition,  or  can 


deposit  money  in  bank  until  position 
is  secured.  Car  fare  paid.  No  vaca- 
Mention  this  paper. 


Nashville,  Tenn., 

AND 

Texarkana,  Tex. 


POSITIONS  GUARANTEED. 

tion.  Enter  at  any  time.  Cheap  board.  Send  for  free  illustrated  catalogue. 

Draughon’s  O 
Practical  ^ 

Bookkeeping,  Penmanship,  Shorthand,  Typewriting,  Telegraphy,  etc.  The  most  thorough, 
practical  a.nS progressive  schools  of  the  kind  in  the  world,  and  the  best  patronized  ones  in  the  South. 
Indorsed  by  bankers,  merchants,  ministers,  and  others.  Four  weeks  in  bookkeeping  with  us  are  equal 
to  twelve  weeks  by  the  old  plan.  Their  President  is  author  of  “ Draughon’s  New  System  of  Bookkeep- 
ing,” which  cann^  be  taught  in  any  otherschooL 

$Rnn  nn  any  coHege  if  wecannot  show  more  written  applications  for  bookkeepers  and 

UUUi  UU  stenographers,  received  in  the  past  twelve  months,  than  any  other  five  Business  Colleges 
in  the  South,  all  "combined,"  can  show  to  have  received  in  the  past  jive  years.  We  expend  more 
money  in  the  interest  of  our  Employment  Department  than  any  other  Bus.  College  in  T enn.  takes  in  as 
tuition.  S5.0O.00  —Amount  we  nave  deposited  in  bank  as  a guarantee  that  we  have  in  the  past  ful- 
filled, and  will  in  the  future  fulfill,  our  guarantee  contracts.  HOME  STUDY. — We  have  prepared, 
especially  (or  home  study , books  on  Bookkeeping,  Shorthand  and  Penmanship.  Write  for  price  list. 

Prof.  Draughon— I now  have  a position  as  bookkeeper  and  stenographer  for  the  Southern 
Grocery  Company,  of  this  place ; salary,  fys.oo  per  month.  I owe  it  all  to  your  books  on  bookkeeping 
and  shorthand  prepared  for  home  study. — Ir  I Armstrong . Pine  Bluff,  Ark. 


lA/tG£5rMD/fysrCojr/^£BffG6rAcnfMr4>N^uim 


WmEfOR 

Mcesahd 

Catalogue 


OvR  Goods  me  tne  Bes9 
Our  Pr/ces  ■ me  lowest 


OUR  GENERALS. 


Having  secured  some  fine  engravings 
of  Generals  Lee,  J.  E.  Johnston,  Beau- 
regard, Longstreet,  Sterling  Price,  R.  S. 
Ewell  and  A.  P.  Hill,  the  following  offer 
is  made;  Either  picture  will  be  sent 
with  a year’s  subscription  to  the  Vet- 
eran for  $1.25,  or  as  premium  for  two 
subscriptions.  Price  50  cents  each. 

These  pictures  are  22  x 28  inches,  and 
would  ornament  any  home. 


Berkshire,  Chester  white, 

Jeasey  Red  and  Poland  China 
Pigs.  Jersey,  Guernsey  and  Hol- 
stein Cattle.  Thoroughbred 
Sheep,  Fancy  Poultry,  Hunting 
and  House  Dogs.  Catalogue. 

S.  W.  b.tllTII,  Cuehranvlllc,  Chester  Co.,  PeuDa. 


T aTYTIsCI  Upon  the  receipt  of  ten  cents 
r\  h-r  • in  silver  or  stamps,  we  will 

send  either  of  the  following  books,  or  three  for 
25  cents.  Candy  Book— 50  receipts  for  making 
candy.  Sixteen  different  kinds  of  candy  with- 
out cooking;  50  cent  candy  will  cost  7 cents  per 
pound.  Fortune  Teller — Dreams  and  interpre- 
tations, fortune  telling  by  physiognomy  and 
cards,  birth  of  children. discoving  disposition  by 
features,  choosing  a husband  by  the  hair,  mys- 
tery of  a pack  of  cards,  old  superstitions,  birth- 
day stones.  Letter  Writing — Letters  of  condo- 
lence, business,  congratulations,  introductions, 
recommendations,  love,  excuse,  advice,  receipts 
and  releases,  notes  of  invitation  and  answers, 
notes  accompanying  gifts  and  answers. 

Brookb  & Co.,  Dept.,  V.  Townsend  Block, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


|%|0  A Alf  P0Pn  A face  wash  that  will  remove  that  greasy  coraples* 
IIIqIiUVCKCU  ion  and  leave  it  soft  and  white  in  10  minutes  after 
wasbirig,  and  in  a week  remove  all  pimples,  blackheads  and  tan.  Bleaches 
the  skin  without  irritation.  Perfectly  harmless ; contains  no  poisons.  Costs 
but  6ve  cents  to  prepare  enough  to  last  six  months.  Recipe  and  full  direo 
tioDS,  2b  cts.  Mrs*  H.  lllINXlhR*  431B  Evans  Av.,  St.  Louisi  fito* 

(Mpntinn  Veteran  whDr  von  writo.) 


Established  1867.  Telephone  734. 


Frank  Anderson  Produce  Co. 


WHOLESALE  FRUITS, 

No.  204  Court  Square,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

[Comrade  Frank  Anderson  is  President  of  the 
Frank  Cheatham  Bivouac.— Ed.  Veteran.] 

BRIGHT’S 

DISEASE 

of  the  kidneys  CAN  BE  CURED  by  the 
use  of  the  CRABTREE  NATURAL 
CARBONATED  MINERAL  WATER. 
Send  for  booklet  and  te.-timonials  of 
wonderful  cures  It  is  an  a:  solute 
remedy  for  Diseases  and  Disorders  of 
the  Stomach,  Indigestion  Sleeplessness, 
Sick  Headache,  Nervousness  of  Fe- 
males and  any  Urinary  Trouble  what- 
ever. Reliable  Agents  wanted.  For 
further  information,  address 

R J.  CRABTREE, 

Pulaski,  Va 


Anyone  sending  a sketch  and  description  may 
quickly  ascertain,  free,  whether  an  invention  is 
probably  patentable.  Communications  strictly 
confidential.  Oldest  agency  forsecuring  patents 
in  America.  We  have  a Washington  office. 

Patents  taken  through  Mudd  & Co.  receive 
snecial  notice  in  the 

SCIENTIFIG  AMERICAN, 

beautifully  illustrated,  largest  circulation  of 
any  scientific  iournal,  weekly,  terms $3.00  a year? 
$1.50  six  months.  Specimen  copies  and  H anj> 
Book  on  Patents  sent  free.  Address 

MUNN  & CO., 

361  Broadwny,  New  York. 


CRAY  HAIR  MADE  DARK 

By  a harmless  Home  ash.  .\lso  makes  the  h.dr  cn.»w.  Full  directions  and 
recipe  for  25 cts.  A.  HUNTLEY,  4313  Evuu>  Avu.,  SL  Luuis,  JSo* 
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WE  Would 
Request 
Our 

Southern 

Friends 

to  give  us  a CALL  when  in  Nashville, 
and  give  us  A GOOD  ^VORD  when  you 
can.  We  will  try  to  merit  both. 

GEORGIz  R. 

Calhoun  & Co., 

Jewelers, 

Silversmiths, 

Opticians, 

NASMVILLC,  - TENN. 

Mi^^.  Ij. 

^(LSETJasi  Hair  and 
Fancy  Goods, 

625  CllUltUIl  bT.,  NA.SHVILLE,  TENN. 


Face  Steaming,  P^Tassage,  Wrinkles 
Removed,  Hair  Dressing. 

My  Face  Preparati'in  will  jemove 
Freckles,  •‘Biacklieads,”  and  Pimph  s 
My  Hair  liesiorat  ive  triil  sto.j)  hair 
from  falli ng  out,  Teiuu\t‘  Dandrntf,  and 
Invigorate  the  Sca'p. 

For  all  the  foregoing  T guarantee  what 
is  claimed,  submitting  any  remedy  to 
chettiieal  analysis.  1 keep  a lull  line  uf 
Hair  Goods — such  as  Braid>,  Cuils, 
Wigs,  Et(v  Also  Peal  and  Irniiaiinn 
Tertoise  Shell  Combs  and  Pins  SIl>S 
COMBS  A SPE('IALTV  Mad  orders 
promitUy  attended  to.  In  ordering 
braids  send  -;u7i|)le  of  hair. 

Patrons  of  the  ^M;TERA.N.  don’i  forget 
to  call  when  you  vis  t the  exposition. 

DR.  ALVA  D.  CAGE, 

Jtentist, 

420)4  Union  St.,  NASHVILLE,  TENN, 


CONFEDERATE  MAIL  CARRIER, 


a new  book,  written  by  a soldier.  Elder 
James  Bradley.  A history  of  the  Mis- 
souri troops  who  served  in  the  Army  of 
Tennessee  and  Georgia,  together  with  a 
thrilling  account  of  Capt.  Grimes  and 
Miss  Ella  Herbert,  w^ho  carried  the  mail 
by  underground  route  to  Missouri  from 
and  to  the  army.  The  book  is  well 
bound  in  cloth,  on  good  paper,  illustrat- 
ed, and  in  every  respect  well  gotten  up, 
and  should  be  in  every  home  in  our 
country.  Price  $1.00,  per  mail.  Ad- 
dress, G.  N Ratliff,  Huntsville,  Mo., 
Sole  Agent. 


Narcotic  Habits  Cured. 

No  Cure.  No  Pay;  No  Pay  Till  Cured. 

Morphine,  Opium,  Cocaine,  Chloral,  Tobacco, 
and  WbisUy  Habits  Cured  in  2i  to  48  hours. 
Treatment  painless  and  private.  Write  us  for 
terms  and  particulars.  Bankers,  Merchants, 
Doctors,  Pastors,  State  and  County  Officers 
given  as  references  if  wanted.  Treatment 
new.  One  hundred  and  twenty-three  patients 
treated;  no  failures. 

Drs.  Matthews  & Dallas, 

WAXAHACHIE,  TEX. 


Texas  Lands. 

100,000  acres  of  rich  farm  and  pasture 
lands  in  tracts  of  80, 160, 240, 320, 640  (or 
more)  acres,  at  $2  50  to  .$3.50  per  acre, 
on  easy  terms,  in  one  of  the  best  coun- 
ties of  Texas,  on  the  T.  & P R.  R.,  140 
miles  west  of  Fort  M^'orth.  Also  improv- 
ed farms  and  ranches  and  live  stock. 
Horses  in  carload  lots  cheap.  Address, 
A.  G.  WEBB, 

Baird,  Callah.vn  Co  , Tex. 


CINCINNATI 

Toledo  and  Detroit, 

FAST  T8W5E, 

EXCELLENT  EQUIPWIENT. 

Through  Coaches  and  Wagner  ParPr  Cars  on  Day 
Trains.  Through  Coaches  and  Wagner  Sleeping 
Cars  on  Night  Trains. 

BOSTON. 

The  only  Thioujjii  Car  line  from 

Cincinnati.  KK-ganl  Wagner  Sleeping  Cars. 

NEW  YORK. 

The  ‘‘Southwestern  Limited"'  Solid  Vestibuh^d 
Trams,  with  Combuiation  Library,  Buflet  and 
Snioki ng  Cars.  W agner  Sleeping  Cars,  Eiet' ant 
Coaches  and  Dining  Cars,  landing  passengers 
in  New  York  City  at  42d  Street  Depot.  Posi- 
tively No  Ferry  Transfer. 

Be  sure  your  tickets  read  via  “BIG  FOUR."’ 

E.  0.  IWcCORMtCK,  D.  B.  MARTIN, 

Passeng-er  Traffic  Mgr.  Gen.  Pass.  & Tkt.  Ag-t. 
i 11  i 11  i ; ^ 1 t i , CD. 

(■Mention  Veteran  when  you  write  ) 


iDJTJTJxmrrm  jxn  JTJT  njvnjxriJT^^ 

..THE..  5 

Georgia  jlome  In^aranDB 

..COMPANY.. 

COLU/ABUS,  GEORGIA. 


Strongest  and  Largest  Fire 
Insurance  Company  in  the 
South. 

Cash  Assets  Over  One  Mil- 
lion Dollars. 

Agents  throughout  the  South 
and  the  South  only. 

Patronize  the  Home  Com- 

Lpany.  1-95- ly  p 

ijijTjTnjinjxrimim  mjxnxuTJT^ 

OOOOOOOOOOCKKKKiaOfSOOOCSOanaCKKKKKlCKKHJOOOeCMSfMSOCXKKMlOO 

W.  & H.  R,  R.  I 

AND  I 

NASHVILLE,  CHATTANOOGA  & | 
ST.  LOUIS  RAILWAY.  | 

g DAILY  TRAINS  gl 

TO 

CHATTANOOGA,  NASHVILLE, 
CINCINNATI,  CHICAGO, 

MEMPHIS.  ST.  LOUIS. 


..McKenzie 

..Route 

TO  ARKANSAS  AND  TEXAS 


MIGRANT 

RATES 


I The  Atlanta  Exposition  will  be  the  great- 

I est  exhibition  ever  held  in  the  United 
I States,  excepting  the  World’s  Fair,  and 
I the  Round  Trip  Rates  have  been  made  very 
I low.  Do  not  fail  to  go  and  take  the  chil- 
I dren.  It  will  be  a p-veat  education  for 
I them. 

I 4®"Por  Maps,  Folders  and  any  desired 
I information  write  to  > 

I ; J.  L.  Edmondson,  J.  W.  Hicks, 

I Trav.  Pass.  Agt.,  Trav.  Pass.  Agt., 

I Chattanooga,  Tenn.  Atlanta,  Ga. 

I Jos.  M.  Brown, T.M.,  C.E.  Haeman,GJ’.A., 
I Atlanta,  Ga. 

DOOGQQOOtTOOOOOaGtKKMJOOOGDGOQOOOOQOOQOOOOOOfSao 


I 

□ EKXKWOOO 


BUSINESS 
G0116Q6. 

2d  floor  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Pub.  House, 
NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

A practical  school  of  established  reputation. 
No  catchpenny  methods.  Business  men  recom- 
mend this  College.  Write  for  circulars.  Men- 
tion this  paper.  Address 

R.  W.  JENNINGS.  Peincipal, 


Confederate  l/eterai). 
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60  Subscribers  to  VETERAN. 


PREMIUM  = for  = Sixty  = Subscriptions 


This  elegant  cart 
has  a double-collar 
steel  axle;  the 
wheels  are  four 
feet  high;  the 
front  dash  is 
carved ; seats  are 
cushioned,  with 
box  under  the 

seat ; it  has  a “wide,  lazy  back,”  and  shafts  of  the  best  hickory. 
The  spring  swings  in  shackles.  It  will  be  sent  for 


Worih  Thirty  Dollars.  Freight  (140  pounds)  charges  added 
on  delivery  from  Indirnapolis. 


. . .THE.  . . 

Bailey  Dental  Booms, 

222^  N.  Summer  St.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Teeth  Extracted  25cts. ; Beautiful  Sets  of  Arti- 
ficial Ti-etli  $.1:  the  Very  Ke.sc  Artiticial  Teeth 
$7..50;  t’l  IlinfTs  from  50c  up.  Crown  aad  Bridge 
Work  a Specialty.  AU  Work  Warranted  First- 
das^-  dr.  J . P BAILEY,  Prop 


C.  R.  BADOUX,  226  M.  Summer  St„ 
fi3ASie3VSLLE,  TESiana., 

Deals  in  Hair  Gjods,  Hair  Ornameuts,  and 
Ladies’  head  divss  articles  ot  every  di  scription. 
First  quality  Hair  Switches  to  iii.'Uch  a.xy  bauiplo 
color  of  hair  sent,  ,‘52.50.  Shell  and  Black  Hair 
Ornaments  in  eadlcr-s  variety.  Readers  of  the 
VsTEBAN  who  wish  anTtliii's  in  tlie  line  of  head 
dress  can  a.soertain  price  hy  xvritins  and  dc- 
Rcrihip';  whet  is  xvant('d.  Goods  Sent  hv  mall  or 
exnress.  I h.^vo  anvt'iinq  y-'u  want  for  perfect 
head  dres,s.  C.  E.  Badoux, 'Nashville,  Tenn. 


Dr.  'B.  McMiller, 

THE  WONDERFUL 

Magnetic  Healer. 

By  Laying  on  of  Hands  Afflictions  of  Poor,  Suf- 
fering Humanity  vanish  as  a dew  before  the 
morning  sun.  Thousands  can  be  cured  who 
have  been  pronounced  incurable.  Call  and  be 
convinced. 

Health  is  Wealth. 

Rheumatism,  Stiff  Joints,  Lame  Back,  Ca- 
tarrh, Cancer,  Indigestion,  Nervous  Debility  in 
all  its  forms,  Headache,  all  Female  Diseases — all 
are  cured  by  his  treatments.  All  Fevers  broken 
up  by  a few  treatments.  NO  DRUGS. 

CONSULTATION  FREE.  Bring  this  ad- 
vertisement with  yon,  and  get  one  treatment 
free.  No  examination  made  of  person.  No 
case  taken  that  I cannot  relievo  that  I will  know 
when  in  the  presence  of  the  sufferer.  Send  for 
particulars  with  t wo-cent  stamp.  Address  606)^ 
Church  Street,  third  floor,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


The  above  is  a historic  picture,  18x24  inches,  that  should  be  in  all  Southern 
homes.  The  publisher’s  price,  postpaid,  is  fifty  cents.  It  will  be  sent  by  the 
Veteran  for  a renewal  and  one  new  subscription,  or  with  the  Veteran  for  $1.25. 
(When  writing  mention  Veteran. 1 
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TWO 

Beautiful  I(ingg 

Absolutely 

FREE. 


THE  VETERAN  will  give  to  every  person 
sending 

20  New  Subscribers 


either  one  of  the  beautiful  FINE  GOLD  RINGS 
described  here. 


No.  1 has  a bright  and  perfect  Diamond  Cen. 
ter,  surrounded  by  four  Beautiful  Pearis. 


No.  2 has  a bright  and  perfect  Diamond  Cen- 
ter, surrounded  by  four  Genuine  Almandine 
Garnets  of  a beautiful  red  color. 

These  Rings  are  the  newest  and  most  fashion- 
able style.  The  stones  in  them  are  of  the  very 
finest  quality,  and  they  are  equal  in  every  re- 
spect to  the  best  that  could  be  bought  in  any 
first-class  Jewelry  Store  in  New  York  City. 

When  ordering,  please  send  a ring  made  of  a 
piece  of  small  wire,  to  show  size  wanted,  to  the 

Confederate  l/eteran, 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 


The  above  designs  and  the  advertise- 
ments were  prepared  by  the  manufict- 
urer  at  my  request,  and  specially  for  the 
Veteran.  These  rings  were  ordered 
through  a desire  to  furnish  premiums 
absolutely  as  described  and  which  will 
be  of  permanent  value.  I have  known 
the  manufacturer  since  his  boyhood, 
and  would  take  his  word  sooner  than 
rely  upon  my  own  judgment  about  jew- 
elry— He  is  perfectly  reliable.  I wanted 
to  name  his  firm,  but  he  preferred  not 
as  they  manufacture  for  Tiffany  and 
other  leading  houses.  These  rings  will 
prove  to  be  all  that  is  claimed  for  them. 

S A.  Cunningham. 


“©ne  Gountrg, 

. . . ®ne  fflag.' 


lo  Purchase  . . . 


Flags,  Banners,  Swords,  Belts,  Caps, 

and  all  kinds  of  Military  Equipment  ia  at 

J.  A.  JOEL  6t  CO.. 

88  Nassau  Street,  NEW  YORK, 

SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST. 

C.  B REYER, 

Bte^Barber  Shop, 

TEMPOEARILT  IN  THE 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building,  Church  St.,  Nashville. 

Dr.  W.  J.  Morrison, 

DENTIST, 

140  N.  Spruce  St.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Opposite  W ard’s  School.  Telephone  392. 


EViNSVILlE 


■ASHVIUI 


unkIine 

TaTn£ 

North 


ROUTE  OP  THB 

CHICAGO  and 
VASHVILLE 


jlMlTED 


THE  ONLY 

Ulman  Vestibnled  Train  Service  wit:^ 
Newest  and  Finest  Day  Coaches, 
Sleepers  and  Dlnlny  Oars 


ARTIFICIAL  LIMBS, 

With  all  the  latest  known  improvements,  at 
' greatly  reduced  prices.  Satisfaction  guaran- 
teed. Send  for  circular.  B.  MATTHEWS, 
Cor.  4th  Ave.  & Market  St.,  Louisville,  Ky. 


H||^PP|J||\||?  Opium,  Cocaine, Whig- 
■VI  n I in  Ci  Habits  cured  at 

home.  Remedy  $.5.  Cure  Guaranteed.  Endorsed 
by  physicians,  ministers  and  soldiers.  Book  of 
particulars,  testimonials,  etc., free.  Tobaccoline, 
the  tobacco  cure,  $1.  Established  1892. 

G.  WILSON  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Dublin,  Texas. 


FOR  THE  INAUGURATION. 


One  fare  for  round  trip  to  the  inaug- 
uration of  President  - elect  McKinley 
will  be  given  by  the  Southern  Railway. 
Tickets  on  sale  March  1-3,  good  to 
March  8th. 


_ f^moM  the  south 

— STOV— 

*erre  Haute,  Indianapolis, 
CHICAGO, 
IVlilwaukee,  St.  Paul, 

AND  ALL  POINTS  IN  THE 

lORTH  AND  NORTHWEST. 

S.  L.  ROGERS, 

Southern  Passenger  Agent, 
Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

D.  H.  HILLMAN, 

Commercial  Agent, 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

F.  P.  JEFFRIES, 

Gen.  Pass.  & Ticket  Agent. 

Evansville,  Ind 


The  Wittenberg  Optical  Co., 

428  Church  St.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


“A  Bonanza  - - 
- - For  Subscribers.” 

Bj  special  arrangement,  the  A'.S'J/i'- Tr.£7A’ir- 
JL\  AMERICAJs  iu  club.s  will  be  sent  with 
new  faubfccripticms  to  THIO  VETERAN  at  the 
low  price  of  for  the  two.  S'«nd  for  The 
Veteran,  $1.23,  and  gi't  both  publications  for 
one  year. 

m\\Q  mi- Weel I y American  is  printed  in 
Nashville  times  a >ear  (iwico  a week), and 
will  contai.i  elaborate  reports  of  Centennial  Ex- 
po.sition  matters  and  the  Rounion,  so  that  this 
wiil  bean  excoptionally  good  year  for  Nashville 
news.  This  offer  only  lasts  for  ninety  days. 
Send  promptly. 

(Mention  Veteran  when  you  write.) 


TESTING^^  FREE 

BY  DR.  JAS.  WITTENBERG. 


We  now  grind  the  most  difficult  Lenses  our- 
selves, so  you  can  get  your 

Spectacles  or  Eyeglasses 

the  same  day  your  eyes  are  examined,  Frames 
of  the  latest  designs  in  tiold, Silver.  Nickel, Steel, 
Aluminium.  MODERATE  PRICES. 


Look  well  to  the  books  advertised  by 
the  Veteran.  Only  those  of  special 
merit  are  furnished  by  it,  and  too  when 
they  may  be  supplied  upon  liberal  terms. 
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Fruits  and 


ECCS, 
POULTRY, 
DRIED  FRUITS, 
COUNTRY 

PRODUCE. 


Sole  Airents 
HICKORY  ROD  and 
SITES’  Pat.  Coops. 


This  old  reliable  firm  solicits  your  shipments  of  Eggs, 
Poultry,  Dried  Fruits,  Feathers,  Wax,  Ginseng,  and 
other  Tennessee  Products,  for  which  quick  returns  are 
made  at  highest  market  price. 

Also  solicits  orders  for  Cabbage,  Potatoes,  Onions, Apples, 
Oranges,  Bananas,  Pickles,  Kraut,  and  Everything  in  the 
Fruit  and  Vegetable  Line. 

Mail  orders  filled  quickly  with  best  goods  at  lowest 
prices.  Try  them. 


f =1/ — 1 7. — — 1/  — Ij  — — o — < | 

M Snug  Portune.l 


Read  his  letter: 


HOW  HE  MADE  IT. 

'^Gentlemen. — I forward  picture  as  requested.  Taking  in  con- 
sideration books  ordered  in  the  name  of  C.  H.  Robinson,  Gen- 
eral Agent,  you  can  safely  say  10,000  volumes  sold  in  three  years 
steady  work,  deducting  lost  time.  Of  this  number  there  has  not  been  one  volume  sold  ex- 
cept by  my  own  personal  efforts.  The  amount  I have  saved  from  the  above  work,  consider- 
ing increase  in  value  of  real  estate,  is  worth  to-day  $10,000.  It  is  still  more  gratifying  to 
know  that  four  years  of  of  my  life  have  been  spent  in  a way  that  will  add  to  my  Master’s 
cause.  No  one  can  read  ‘King  of  Glory’  without  feeling  nearer  our  Savior.  Certainly  there 
can  be  no  occupation  more  honorable  than  the  introduction  of  such  literature.  Perhaps  no 
business  has  been  more  abused  by  incompetent  and  often  unscrupulous  men  than  that  of  the 
canvasser.  Your  friend  in  business  and  otherwise.  W.  C.  HARRIS.” 

n 


MOST- 


Charming  Life  of  Christ, 


Is  the  book  Mr.  Harris  is  selling.  It  has 
ju.st  been  embellished  with  a large  num- 
ber of  full  page,  half  tone  photographs  of 

Scenes  in  the  Holy  Land 

and  of  the  life  of  Jesus.  Very  low  price, 
beautifully  bound,  exceedingly  popular. 

THE  OUTFIT 

will  be  sent,  including  full  copy  of  book, 
with  all  necessary  helps,  for  only 

65  Cents. 

(Stamps  taken.)  Order  at  once  and  begin 
work.  Address 


University  Press  Company, 

208  N.  College  St.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

THE  ONLY  SUBSCRIPTION  BOOK  CONCERN  SOUTH  OF  THE  IWASON  & DIXON  LINE 
OWNING  ITS  OWN  PRESSES  AND  BINDERY. 


I 


I 

J 


(Mention  Veteran  when  you  write.) 


EDUCATIONAL. 


The  Leading  School  and  Teachers’  Bureau  of 
the  South  and  Southwest  is  the 

National  Bureau  of  Education. 

.1.  W.  BLAIR.  Proprietor,  Successor  to  Mias 
Ckosthwait  and  .1.  w.  Blair. 

Willeox  Building.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Send  stamp  for  information. 


A GREAT  BIOGRAPHY  OP  A 
GREAT  HERO! 


Fitzhugh  Lee’s  Life  of  Gen’l  R. 
E.  Lee  is  worthy  to  be  in  the  libra- 
ry of  every  home  in  America. 

SPECIAL  EDITION  EXHAUSTED. 
Injured  copies  of  this  book  are  all  sold 
and  other  copies  will  be  mailed  for 
$1.50,  or  as  a premium  for  five  subscrip- 
tions, postage  prepaid. 

Address,  Confederate  Veteran. 

Calvert  Bros.  & Taylor, 

Photographers  and 
Portrait  Painters, 

Cor.  CHERRY  and  UNION  STS.,  NASHVILLE,  TENN, 
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322,  324,  326,  328  GREEN  ST.  LOyiSViLLE,  KENTUCKY, 


(OLDEST  MD  MOST  RELIABLE  HOUSE  IN  AMERICA.) 


Have  erected  nine-tenths  of  the  Confederate  Monuments 
in  the  United  States.  These  monuments  cost  from  five  to 
thirty  thousand  dollars.  The  following  is  a partial  list  of 
monuments  they  have  erected.  To  see  these  monuments 


is  to  appreciate  them. 

Cynthiana,  Ky. 

Lexington,  Ky. 

Louisville,  Ky. 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 

J.  0.  Calhoun — Sarcophagus, 
Charleston,  S.  C. 

Gen.  Patrick  R.  Cleburne, 
Helena,  Ark. 

Helena,  Ark. 

Macon,  Ga. 

Columbus,  Ga. 

Thomasville,  Ga. 


Sparta,  Ga. 
Dalton,  Ga. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 
Columbia,  Tenn. 


Now  have  contracts  for  monu- 
ments to  be  erected  at 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Tennessee  and  North  Caro- 
lina Monuments  in  Chieka 
mauga  Park. 

Winchester,  Va- 


When  needing  first-class,  plain  or  artistic  work,  made  from  tht. 
quality  of  material , write  them  for  designs  and  prices. 


[Firms  and  lastU'j.tions  ihntrnoy,  be  depsii  2- 
ed  upon  f-'.ribe  prcmpl  o.ndso/.isfacior, /trans- 
action o!  business.]  jleniioii  the  'Veteran. 


ICE  CUE.l.M. — TiU',  leading  ice  cream  dealer 
of  Nashv:llo  is  C.  J.I.  j'..  Cerdiag,  .117  I nio.a  St. 
Caters  to  w-’diiin-^,,  bnnci'j.e.1  s,  end  occaiions  of 
all  kinds.  Conntr;'  orders  folicitcd. 


SOUTHERN 

RAILWAY. 


THE 


GREAT  HIGHW.AY  of  TRAVEL, 

Reaching  the  principal  critics  cf  the 
South  v.'ith  its  own  lim>s  ar.d  pe.uetrat- 
ing  alTparts  of  the  Country  with  its 
connections, 

OFFERS  TO  THE  TRAVELER 


Unexcelled  Train  Service, 
Elegant  Eqnipment,  .Fact  Time. 


Short  Lino  Between  the  East,  the  North, 

tlia  West  and  the  South. 

W.  .V.  Twc.  G,  P.A..  ’.y  r.uGr.g-ton,  D.  C 
S.  H.  J 1 A.KDVf(iK,  A.  ( 1 7, ,VU:).al  i,  G.'.. 

C.  A.  BENSCor.rH,  A.U.X^.,V.,  i 'hat-r.nnorg.i,  Thud 


WOMFEDERATE 

V^^ETERAN. 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 
OFFICIALLY  REPRESENTS 

United  Confederate  Veterans, 

United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy, 
The  Sons,  and  other  Organizations. 


$1-00  a year.  Two  Samples,  Four  Two-Cent  Stamps. 

S.  A.  CUNNINGHAM. 

Spr;ci.M.  Rkucction  in  Clubs  with  this  Paper. 


Please  confer  with  the  editor  or 
publisher  of  your  best  paper,  and 
ask  him  to  write  for  club  rates. 
Will  furnish  electrotype  of  the 
above  cut. 


The  Nashville  Weekly  Sun  and 
the  Veteran  one  jear,  $1.10. 


Illmsig  Central  Eailroad, 


extend.?  Vt'est  from  ( liicago  to  Sioux  City,  Sioui# 
Falls,  llubuquo  ii.ui  ivocklord,  Hud  North 
frOHi  Ns;w  Orlt-ana  to  Chicago,  St. 
Lc'ni-'.,  (Airo,  Jackson,  Ivlemphis, 
Vi''u«!jurg  andB.itou  Rouge. 

It  is  the 


Great  Tliroogli  Line 

BETWEEN  THE 


OUTH  B NORTH. 


irs  PAST  VESTIBULE  TRAIN 

The  New  Orleans  and 
Cliica.go  Limited 

Makes  the  distance  between  the  Guif  of  Mexico 
a,;id  tue  Great  Lakes  with  but  one  uigUt  cm  the 
road._  Thrc.uigli  fast  Tostibulo  trains  beiveeu 
tho  I^Iissouri  Riitr  and  Chiciago,  llirecEe.'r.- 
nretions  to  pTinripr!  points  North,  ami 

V'eO,  from  ail  nriucinal  poiuts  South,  East  r.r.d 
SVe.n, 


TickcUi  i'U  the  lilmois  Ccvstral  Can  bifi 
ur.tain..a  of  Agetir.s  of  Its  Own  cr 
Cosmecting  Lines. 


rl.  H.iriSOM,  V/.  A.  KELLOND, 

Gen’l  la.ss.  Agt.,  Asr-'t  GeiiT  Pass.  Agt., 
CITIC.VGO.  NEW  ORLEANS. 


Mention  Veteran  when  you  write.) 


Q n \/  Old  Confederate  Veterans,  O K o\  * /• 
OM  Y , Why  Don’t  You  UrioW 


CASPER’S 

Rebel  Yell 


Fine  Twelve-inch  Four-ounce  PLUG  TOBACCO? 


If  your  dealer  does  not  keep  it,  send  ten  cents  in  stamps  to  the  Mauufac Hirers  for  a full  Twelve-inch 
Sample  Plug;  or,  better  still,  remit  them  $6,  and  they  will  lorward  you  a twenty-five  pound  box  all  charges 
prepaid. 

Jte^It  retails  at  40  cents  per  pound  or  $10  per  box.'^s^  Address 

Casper  T obacco  Co., 

WINSTO«\l,  M.  C., 

ManufackPBP^  of  tlje  (}{lEApE^T  aqd  BE^T  TOBACCO  -ia  "tifje  forfphe  lV[on8il. 

The  Tag  on  this  Special  Brand  is  a Facsimile>of  a Confederate  Teii-dollar  Bill. 


FHE  JESSE  FRENCH  PIANO  ai^  OKGAiM  CO., 

-fi3»»=:.MANUFACTUKE,RS  AfvD  DEALERS.-*— 

^ChOOOOO 


A.  e latj  !r>ole  UteprewcniMtlv.'M  t!tc 


CKH><K>0-0<>0<>CHi-!>0<M>C 


p<K>0<>-0-OS>0-0-i><>-0-0-<>C-0<>-0-0<><><><>0-0-CH, 


STARR 


That  received  tha  highest  award  of  ssarit  a’ 
the  World’s  i-'alr.  Chicago. 


ift  FOR  FIVE  POINTS  OF  SUPERIOR  EXCELLENCE, 

They  are- also  Representatives  of  other  Leading  Makes  of 

PIANOS  AND  ORGANS  of  the  WORLD 

And  sell  direct  to  purchasers  at  factory  prices,  thus  saving  them  all  middle  men’s  profit. 
Write  to  them  before  purchasing,  A tvvo-cent  stamp  may  save  you  many  dollars, 

JESSE  FRENCH  PIANO  AND  ORGAN  CO. 


For  20  Subscribers. 


Watches 
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B.  F.  Johnson  Publishing  Company, 

Trikes  the  Lead.  We  refer  to  “Lee’s  Brief  School  History  of  the  United  States,”  by  Mrs.  Susan 
Pendleton  Lee,  of  Lexington,  Va,  This  work  is  taking  the  lead  everywhere  as  a text- book.  It  is  acknowl- 
edged by  thousands  of  experienced  and  successful  teachers  to  be  the  most  teachable  and  interesting  history 
that  they  have  ever  had  the  privilege  of  using.  As  a history,  it  exactly  naeets  the  needs  of  the  hour.  Con- 
tains over  four  hundred  pages ; beautifully  illustrated ; a large  number  of  excellent  colored  maps,  diagrams, 
questions,  tables,  etc.  Retail  price  only  90  cents  ; introductory,  75  cents.  Your  money  back  if  you  want  it. 

Southern  Literature,  by  Miss  Louise  Manly,  of  South  Carolina,  is  another  new  and  popular  text- 
book giving  extracts,  biographical  sketches  and  a full  list  of  Southern  authors.  The  only  book  of  the  kind 
published.  A splendid  reader,  well  adapted  to  class  work. 

Southern  States  of  the  American  Union,  by  Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  is  an  able  and  interesting  his 
torical  work,  discussing  constitutional  questions  in  a scholarly  and  interesting  manner.  This  book  will  sur- 
prise even  the  most  advanced  history  students. 

These  text-books  form  three  of  the  strongest  and  most  valuable  of  the  kind  ever  published.  Are  proving 
a great  success.  Have  been  extensively  adopted  in  public  and  private  schools.  They  literally  sweep  the  field. 

“Lee’s  Advanced  History”  for  college  and  university  course,  and  “Lee’s  Primary  History  for  primary 
work  are  the  best  of  the  kind. 

“A  New  Era  in  the  Educational  Development  of  the  South,”  by  T.  S.  Minter,  of  Texas,  will  be  sent  free 
on  application. 

Teachers  who  wish  to  procure  the  latest  and  best  text-books  are  invited  to  send  for  our  catalogue. 
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The  “civil  r\  ar”  was  too  long  ago  to  be  called  the  “late'’  war,  and  when 
correspc.idents  use  that  term  tlie  word  “great”  (war)  will  be  substituted. 
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LIBBY  PRISON,  RICHMOND,  AS  IT  APPEARED  DURING  THE  WAR. 

In  another  number  an  account  of  the  removed  of  this  historical  old  building  to  Chicago  may  be  expected. 
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AMERICAN  VALOR  AT  CHICKAMAUGA. 

It  is  pleasing,  in  connection  with  the  tribute  to  Gen, 
H.  V.  Boynton  on  page  120  of  this  Veteran,  to  quote 
from  Col.  George  E.  Purvis,  in  the  Chattanooga  Times, 
an  account  of  the  inception  of  the  Chickamauga  and 
Chattanooga  National  Military  Park  in  honor  of  Gen. 
Boynton : 

. . . It  was  an  inspiration,  born  of  a noble  mind, 

whose  patriotic  breadth  overlapped  the  extensive  bat- 
tle-fields and  reached  from  ocean  to  ocean,  compre- 
hending in  its  scope  all  the  noble  attributes  that  belong 
to  the  very  highest  American  manhood. 

It  was  Gen.  Boynton’s  aspiration  to  perpetually  and 
permanently  memorialize  in  bronze,  marble,  and  steel 
the  heroism  of  both  armies,  causing  the,  children  and 
grandchildren  and  posterity  through  all  coming  time 
to  realize  the  height,  breadth,  and  depth  of  American 
valor. 

He  tells  the  story  of  the  Heaven-sent  conception  in  a 
modest  but  most  pleasing  manner  of  how,  on  a Sunday 
morning  in  the  summer  of  1888,  he  visited  the  Chick- 
amauga battle-field  with  an  old  comrade  in  arms,  and, 
on  reaching  the  Cloud  House,  on  the  northern  bounda- 
ry of  the  field,  there  fell  upon  the  silent  summer  still- 
ness the  voice'  of  worshipers  in  a church  near  by, 
raised  in  sacred,  solemn  song.  The  last  music  that 
they  had  heard  in  that  vicinity  was  a quarter  of  a cen- 
tury before,  made  up  of  the  screech,  rattle,  roar,  and 
thunder  of  a hell  of  battle,  loading  the  air  with  horror; 
and  these  sounds  had  lived  through  all  the  intervening 
years,  making  the  memory  a horrid  nightmare. 

Now,  in  an  instant,  as  with  a flash,  fancy  peopled 
those  woods  and  fearful  scenes  with  the  fearful  horrors 
of  that  other  Sunday,  when  the  very  demons  of  hell 
seemed  abroad,  armed  and  equipped  for  the  annihila- 
tion of  mankind.  They  saw  again  the  charging  squad- 
rons, like  great  waves  of  the  sea,  dashed  and  broken 
in  pieces  against  lines  and  positions  that  would  not 
yield  to  their  assaults.  They  saw  again  Baird’s,  John- 
son’s, Palmer’s,  and  Reynolds’s  immovable  lines 
around  the  Kelley  farm,  and  Wood  on  the  spurs  of 
Snodgrass  Hill;  Brannan,  Grosvenor,  Steedman,  and 
Granger  on  the  now  famous  Horseshoe;  once  more  was 
brought  back  to  their  minds’  eye,  “the  unequaled  fight- 
ing of  that  thin  and  contracted  line  of  heroes  and  the 
magnificent  . Confederate  assaults,”  which  swept  in 
again  and  again  ceaselessly  as  that  stormy  service  of 
all  the  gods  of  battle  was  prolonged  through  those 
other  Sunday  hours. 

Their  eyes  traveled  over  the  ground  again  where 
Forrest’s  and  Walker’s  men  had  dashed  into  the  smoke 
of  the  Union  musketry  and  the  very  flame  of  the  Fed- 
eral batteries,  and  saw  their  ranks  melt  as  snowflakes 
dissolve  and  disappear  in  the  heat  of  conflagration. 

They  stood  on  Baird’s  line,  where  Helms’s  Brigade 
went  to  pieces,  but  not  until  three  men  out  of  four — 
mark  that,  ye  coming  heroes ! — not  until  three  men  out 
of  every  four  were  either  wounded  or  dead,  eclipsing 
the  historic  charge  at  Balaklava  and  the  bloody  losses 
in  the  great  battles  of  modem  times. 

They  saw  Longstreet’s  men  sweep  over  the  difficult 
and  almost  inaccessible  slopes  of  the  Horseshoe,  “dash 
wildly,  and  break  there,  like  angry  waves,  and  recede. 


only  to  sweep  on  again  and  again  with  almost  the  reg- 
ularity of  ocean  surges,  ever  marking  a higher  tide.” 

- They  looked  down  again  on  those  slopes,  slippery 
with  blood  and  strewn  thick  as  leaves  with  all  the  hor- 
rible wreck  of  battle,  over  which  and  in  spite  of  repeat- 
ed failures  these  assaulting  Confederate  columns  still 
formed  and  reformed,  charging  again  and  again  with 
undaunted  and  undying  courage. 

And  then,  as  Gen.  Boynton  says,  thinking  of  this  as 
fighting  alone  — “grand,  awe-inspiring,  magnificent 
fighting”  — the  project  of  the  Chickamauga  National 
Park  was  born  in  his  mind.  He  says  that  he  stood  si- 
lently and  thought  reverently  of  that  unsurpassed  Con- 
federate fighting,  and  in  his  heart  thanked  God  that  the 
men  who  were  equal  to  such  daring  endeavor  were 
Americans.  At  first,  thinking  only  of  the  Union  lines, 
he  said  to  his  friend:  “This  field  should  be  a Western 
Gettysburg,  a Chickamauga  memorial.”  But  instant- 
ly, like  a flash  forward,  the  more  Godlike,  generous 
thought  succeeded  and  took  instant  form  in  words; 
“Aye!  it  should  be  more  than  Gettysburg,  with  its  mon- 
uments along  one  side  alone:  both  armies  should  be 
equally  marked,  and  the  whole,  unbroken  history  of 
such  a field  preserved.” 

Gen.  Boynton  should  and  will  receive  great  honor 
throughout  all  time  for  this  great  work.  Had  his  na- 
ture not  been  a nobly  generous  one,  no  such  conception 
could  have  had  birth  with  him,  and  from  that  hour, 
eight  years  ago,  he  has  never  weakened  or  lost  sight 
of  this  noble  purpose.  He  began  at  once  to  formulate 
the  plan,  and  in  the  summer  of  that  year,  after  his  re- 
turn home,  he  thus  publicly  first  announced  the  plan: 
“The  survivors  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  should 
awake  to  great  pride  in  this  notable  field  of  Chicka- 
mauga. Why  should  it  not,  as  well  as  Eastern  fields, 
be  marked  by  monuments  and  its  lines  be  accurately 
preserved  for  history?  There  was  no  more  magnifi- 
cent fighting  during  the  war  than  both  armies  did 
there.  Both  sides  might  well  unite  in  preserving  the 
field  where  both,  in  a military  sense,  won  such  renown.” 

Pie  afterward  enlarged  the  scope  of  this  purpose  so 
as  to  embrace  the  notable  fields  of  Lookout  Mountain 
and  Missionary  Ridge  and  the  lesser  affairs  of  the  battle 
of  Chattanooga,  establishing  the  whole  as  a National 
Park  under  the  control  of  the  Secretary  of  War. 

He  drew  up  a bill  authorizing  the  purchase  by  the 
government  of  the  entire  field  of  Chickamauga  and  the 
acquirement  of  the  main  roads  leading  to  and  through 
that  field  and  those  along  Missionary  Ridge  and  thence 
over  Lookout  Mountain,  as  “approaches.”  . . . ; 

The  bill  passed  the  House  without  dissent,  and  the 
time  occupied  in  its  passage  was  only  twenty-three 
minutes.  In  the  Senate  it  met  with  the  same  prompt 
approval  and  success,  there  not  being  a single  vote 
against  it,  and  it  passed  in  twenty  minutes.  In  its  final 
shape  it  provided  for  the  purchase  of  fifteen  square 
miles  of  the  Chickamauga  field. 

Much  of  the  unanimity  and  success  attending  the  bill 
from  the  moment  it  was  first  presented  in  the  House 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Military  P'  ffairs  was 
directly  due  to  Gen.  Boynton’s  management  and  care. 


W.  F.  Allison,  Eagle  Cliff,  Ga.,  Commander  of  Camp 
Chickamauga  (formerly  Camp  Little),  reports  that  “a 
full  delegation  will  attend  the  reunion.” 
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GREAT  SEAL  OF  THE  CONFEDERATE  STATES. 


Maj.  H.  M.  Dillard,  Adjutant  A.  S.  Johnston  Camp, 
No.  1 15,  Meridian,  Tex.: 


The  above  is  a photoengraving  from  a bronze  copy 
belonging  to  Charley  Herbst,  bearing  date  of  1862. 
This  Great  Seal  was  “designed  by  Wyon,  of  Lon- 
don.” It  will  be  examined  as  all  the  more  interesting 
since  it  has  been  drawn  as  a part  of  permanent  cover 
for  the  Veteran.  This  seal  and  the  conversion  of 
the  battle-flag  into  a shield  must  be  generally  satisfac- 
tory if  the  printing  and  engraving  be  fine  enough. 

Mr.  Herbst  sends  this  old  letter  from  J.  S.  and  A.  B. 
Wyon,  “Chief  Engravers  of  Her  Majesty’s  Seals,” 
dated  London,  March  6,  1874: 

T 0 all  whom  it  may  concern: 

Flaving  received  from  John  T.  Pickett,  Esq.,  coun- 
selor at  law,  of  Washington  City,  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  a certain  impression  of  the  Great  Seal  of 
the  Confederate  States  of  A merica,  obtained  by  the 
electrotype  process,  we  hereby  certify  that  the  said  im- 
pression is  a faithful  reproduction  of  the  identical  seal 
engraved  in  1864  by  our  predecessor,  the  late  Joseph 
S.  Wyon,  Esq.,  of  the  Royal  Mint,  for  James  M.  Ma- 
son, Esq.,  who  was  at  that  time  in  London,  represent- 
ing the  interests  of  the  Confederate  States,  of  which  the 
seal  referred  to  was  designed  as  the  symbolical  em- 
blem of  sovereignty. 

We  may  add  that  it  has  been  the  invariable  practice 
of  our  house  to  preserve  proof  impressions  of  all  im- 
portant seal  work  executed  by  us ; and  on  a comparison 
of  the  impression  now  sent  us  with  the  proof  impression 
retained  by  us  we  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting  that 
so  perfect  an  impression  could  not  have  been  produced, 
except  from  the  original  seal.  We  have  never  made 
any  duplicate  of  the  seal  in  question. 


The  allusion  in  a recent  Veteran  to  the  death  of 
Mrs.  Johnston  recalls  to  memory,,  after  more  than 
thirty  years,  an  impressive  incident  in  the  life  of  the 
distinguished  soldier,  Albert  Sidney  Johnston.  I had 
been  ordered  to  Corinth,  Miss.,  upon  a specific  mis- 
sion, soon  after  Gen.  Beauregard  took  command  there, 
and  was  in  consultation  with  him  relative  to  his  line 
of  fortifications  when  his  adjutant-general,  Tom  Jor- 
dan, came  in  with  a c’pher  telegram  and  handed  it  to 
the  General.  After  reading  the  message,  which  an- 
nounced that  Gen.  Johnston’s  army  was  then  crossing 
the  Tennessee  River  at  Decatur,  Ala.,  and  from  all  in- 
dications was  going  into  permanent  quarters  above  the 
city,  he  said  to  Col.  Jordan:  “You  must  go  to  Decatur 
at  once  and  impress  Gen.  Johnston  with  the  absolute 
necessity  of  a rapid  concentration  of  the  whole  army  at 
this  point,  for  reasons  in  accordance  with  the  plans 
discussed  and  agreed  upon  last  night.” 

By  invitation  of  Gen.  Beauregard,  and  for  reasons 
which  he  explained,  I accompanied  Col.  Jordan.  Upon 
our  arrival  at  Decatur  we  immediately  sought  Gen. 
Johnston’s  headquarters,  which  we  found  at  the  Mc- 
Carty House  in  an  out  office  of  the  hotel  yard.  I can 
never  forget  the  cordial  greeting  and  the  soldierly  man- 
ner in  which  the  General  received  us.  As  he  stood 
before  us  reading  the  communication  handed  him  by 
Col.  Jordan,  his  whole  face  aglow  with  expectation,  I 
thought  that  I had  never  seen  so  remarkable  a per- 
sonage. Clean-shaved,  except  a heavy  mustache, 
nearly  six  feet  in  height,  weighing  some  one  hundred 
and  eighty  pounds,  and  perhaps  forty  years  of  age,  he 
stood  my  highest  ideal  of  a soldier.  But  in  that  un- 
studied pose,  which  marked  him  in  emergencies,  with 
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an  eye  that  penetrated  to  the  very  -thoughts  of  the 
listener,  and  with  his  whole  face  mirroring  the  grave 
responsibilities  resting  upon  him — then  it  was  that  I 
received  my  profoundest  impressions  of  his  greatness.  ^ 
Finally,  in  a clear,  silvery  voice,  but  marked  with  a 
tremulous  emotion,  the  General,  now  pacing  the  floor, 
turned  to  us  with  the  expression:  “It  is  so;  the  policy 
is  correct  in  all  its  details.  We  should  fall  upon  Grant  | 
like  a hurricane  and  overwhelm  him  with  our  concen-  ' 
trated  army  as  soon  as  he  lands  from  his  transports, 
then  cross  the  Tennessee  River  and  give  Buell  battle 
on  his  way  with  reenforcements,  and  thus  retrieve  our 
disasters  from  Donelson  down.  I am  sure,”  contin- 
ued he,  “that  the  opportune  moment  is  near  in  which 
our  cause  can  be  put  beyond  any  contingency;  but, 
sirs,  my  hands  are  tied,  for  I am  ordered  to  stop  at  De- 
catur, reorganize  my  army,  and  await  orders.”  Then, 
in  an  utterly  disconsolate  tone:  “But  this  waiting  may 
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be  fatal  to  our  purposes,  and,  if  persisted  in,  may  seal 
the  fate  of  the  Confederacy.” 

I never  met  Gen.  Johnston  again,  but  this  pathetic 
picture  at  the  McCarty  House  forms  one  of  the  fade- 
less memories  of  my  war-life.  This  account  is  sent 
to  you  at  the  suggestion  of  a distinguished  Confeder- 
ate general,  now  of  Texas,  who  thinks  that  it  may  De 
at  least  suggestive  to  the  historian  hunting  facts  along 
certain  controverted  lines;  but  if  it  has  no  other  mis- 
sion than  to  prompt  some  old  soldier  to  gather  up  some 
of  the  golden  links  of  the  “bygone,”  it  will  have  served 
an  end. 

Comrades  of  both  armies  will  meet  at  Shiloh  and 
Pittsburg  Landing  for  anniversary  reunions,  as  usual, 
April  6,  7.  While  a large  attendance  is  not  expected 
this  year,  the  interest  will  not  flag,  because  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  movement  that  is  already  under  way. 
Capt.  James  W.  Irwin,  who  was  a Confederate  officer 
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and  is  now  engaged  as  purchasing  agent  for  the  gov- 
ernment, has  secured  about  three  hundred  acres  of 
land  along  the  river-front  and  has  abstracts  for  about 
fifteen  hundred  acres,  and  the  commissioners  under 
whom  he  serves — Gen.  D.  C.  Buell,  Col.  Cornelius 
Cadle,  and  Col.  R.  F.  Looney — hope  to  procure  from 
four  thousand  to  five  thousand  acres  eventually.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  the  government  has  already 
appropriated  $75,000  for  National  Park  purposes  at 
that  place.  The  officers  of  the  association  which  holds 
annual  meetings  there  are  Gen.  John  A.  McClernand, 
Springfield,  111.;  Dr.  J.  W.  Coleman,  Treasurer,  Monti- 
cello.  111.;  Capt.  F.  Y.  Hedly,  Secretary,  Bunker  Hill, 
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111.;  and  Capt.  James  Williams,  Assistant  Secretary, 
Savannah,  Tenn. 

Comrade  James  Williams,  of  Savannah,  Tenn.,  Sec- 
retary of  the  association,  writes  the  Veteran  that  they" 
will  have  a good  program,  and  that  Capt.  Hedly  is 
pushing  matters  at  the  North,  and  that  Gen.  McArthur, 
of  Chicago,  will  make  an  address. 


COL,  WILEY  M,  REED, 

Mortally  Wounded  at  Fort  Pillow  April  12,  1864 ! Died 
at  Jackson,  Tenn,,  at  2:30  a,m.  May  1,  1864, 

BY  MAJ.  CHARLES  W.  ANDERSON,  FLORENCE,  TENN. 

It  has  long  been  my  purpose  to  give  the  Veteran  a 
short  biographical  memorial  of  the  life,  services,  and 
death  of  Col.  Wiley  Martin  Reed.  He  was  born  in 
North  Alabama  in  1827,  and  was  a son  of  the  Rev.  Car- 
son  P.  Reed,  an  able,  eloquent  minister  of  the  Cumber- 
land Presbyterian  Church.  While  yet  in  his  teens  the 
son  determined  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  his  father 
and  devote  his  life  to  the  ministry.  With  this  end  in 
view  he  entered  Cumberland  University,  graduated  in 
the  class  of  1849,  once  took  charge  of  a church 

at  New  Hope,  Ala. 

In  1851  he  married  Miss  Mary  C.  White,  of  Mem- 
phis, who,  with  five  of  their  seven  children,  yet  survives. 
Their  sons  are  Marshall,  of  Birmingham,  Ala. ; Erskine, 
of  Nashville;  and  Wiley  M.  Reed,  Jr.,  of  Fort  Worth, 
Tex.;  and  their  daughters,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Cooke,  of 
Smith’s  Grove,  'and  Mrs.  A.  C.  Wright,  of  Bowling 
Green,  Ky. 

In  1856  he  was  called  to  the  pastorate  of  the  First 
Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church  in  Nashville,  which 
position  he  ably  filled  until  February,  1862,  when,  be- 
lieving it  the  patriotic  duty  of  every  able-bodied  man 
in  the  South  to  fall  into  line  and  repel  the  invader,  he 
resigned  his  charge,  raised  a company,  and  joined  the 
Fifty-fifth  Tennessee  Infantry.  He  became  its  lieu- 
tenant-colonel,  and  served  with  distinction  in  every 
battle  in  which  his  regiment  was  engaged  from  Shiloh 
to  Mission  Ridge.  The  decimation  of  Tennessee  reg- 
iments by  losses  in  the  battles  of  Shiloh,  Perryville, 
Murfreesboro,  Chickamauga,  and  Missionary  Ridge 
rendered  consolidation  and  reorganization  a necessity. 
In  reorganizing  them  many  regimental  field-officers 
were  necessarily  left  out,  among  them  Col.  Reed,  who 
at  once  applied  for  orders  to  report  to  Gen.  Forrest. 
Pending  this  application,  he  served  as  chaplain  on  the 
staff  of  Gen.  A.  P.  Stewart,  and  preached  to  the  soldiers 
of  that  corps  whenever  opportunity  permitted.  The 
Secretary  of  War  having  approved  his  application,  he 
reported  to  Gen.  Forrest  at  Columbus,  Miss.,  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1864,  and  for  the  time  being  was  announced 'as 
aide-de-camp  on  the  General’s  staff.  His  first  active 
service  with  us  was  in  Forrest’s  Kentucky  campaign, 
in  March,  1864,  when  his  readiness  for  any  duty,  how- 
ever hazardous,  so  favorably  impressed  Gen.  Forrest 
with  his  merit  and  efficiency  as  an  officer  that  he  as- 
signed him  to  the  command  of  the  Fifth  Mississippi 
Cavalry. 

On  April  12,  while  gallantly  leading  this  regiment  at 
Fort  Pillow,  his  tall,  commanding  appearance  doubt- 


less made,  him  a target,  and  he  fell  within  eighty  yards 
of  the  breastworks,  pierced  by  three  bullets.  As  soon 
as  it  could  be  done  Col.  Reed  was  placed  in  an  ambu- 
lance and,  with  proper  attendants,  was  sent  to  Jack- 
son,  Tenn.  Having  been  left  behind  at  Fort  Pillow  to 
effect  and  superintend  the  parole  and  delivery  of  the 
Federal  wounded  to  their  gun-boat  fleet,  I was  grati- 
fied, on  reaching  Jackson  on  the  15th,  to  find  Col. 
Reed  alive  and  hopeful  and  quartered  at  the  hospitable 
home  of  Col. W.  H.  Long.  At  Col.  Reed’s  request.  Com- 
rade W.  C.  Stewart — a former  member  of  his  church  in 
Nashville,  now  cashier  of  the  Bank  of  Commerce  at 
Memphis — was  relieved  from  duty  with  his  command 
and  detailed  to  report  to  and  remain  with  him.  Com- 
rade Stewart  has  kindly  sent  me  extracts  from  his  diary, 
which  I would  be  glad  to  see  printed  in  full,  did  your 
space  permit,  as  they  give  a pathetic  account  of  Col. 


COL.  WILEY  M.  REED. 

Reed’§  sufferings,  fortitude,  and  faith,  of  his  daily  vis- 
itors, of  the  sympathetic  attention  paid  him  by  the  min- 
isters of  Jackson  and  its  prominent  citizens,  by  Gen. 
Forrest  in  person,  and  by  comrades  of  the  command. 
Flowers  were  sent  him  almost  daily  by  the  ladies  of 
Jackson  with  expressions  of  regard  and  sympathy. 
Col.  and  Mrs.  Long  cojild  not  have  done  more  for  a 
son,  and  their  daughters — Mrs.'  Mann,  wife  of  Capt. 
John  G.  Mann,  of  our  staff,  and  Miss  Susie  Long,  now 
Mrs.  Treadwell,  of  Memphis  — could  not  have  more 
tenderly  cared  for  a brother  than  they  did  for  Col. 
Reed.  Surgical  skill  and  the  unremitting  attention 
and  sympathy  of  friends  and  attendants  failed  to  stay 
the  icy  hand  of  death,  and  on  the  29th  Surgeons  Jones, 
Dashiel,  and  Clardy  held  their  last  consultation,  and 
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their  words,  “no  hope,”  went  out,  spreadiijg  sadness 
and  sorrow  throughout  the  city  and  the  command. 

I saw  Col.  Reed  every  day,  and  on  the  night  of  the 
30th  I saw  plainly  that  the  end  was  near.  After  mid- 
night I was  called  to  his  room,  and  found  Col.  Long’s 
family  and  the  attendants  around  his  bed  and  in  tears. 
Col.  Reed  was  lying  with  his  chin  elevated  and  his 
head  thrown  back  over  his  pillow.  I gently  put  my 
arm  under  his  head  and  raised  it  to  a natural  position. 
His  breathing  became  easier,  but  in  a few  moments  he 
breathed  his  last  with  his  head  resting  on  my  arm. 
Thus  passed  away  one  of  the  purest  and  bravest  men 
that  I ever  knew. 

On  the  following  day.  May  2,  the  remains,  in  a 
metallic  casket,  were  moved  into  the  parlor.  At  4 p.m., 
as  appointed.  Col.  Kelley  (Rev.  Dr.  D.  C.  Kelley)  read 
a portion  of  the  burial  service  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  and  announced  that  services  would  be 
concluded  at  the  grave.  The  Masons  took  charge, 
placed  the  casket  in  the  hearse,  and  a long  procession 
attended  it  to  the  cemetery.  The  citizens  moved  in 
front,  the  Masons  going  before  the  hearse.  Capt.  Sam 
Donelson  led  Col.  Reed’s  horse,  equipped  with  his 
overcoat  strapped  behind  the  saddle,  his  boots  reversed 
in  the  stirrups,  and  his  sword  belt  and  scabbard  pend- 
ent from  his  saddle-bow.  Gen.  Forrest  and  staff  came 
next,  followed  by  his  escort  company  and  the  Sixteenth 
Tennessee  Cavalry,  Col.  A.  N.  Wilson  commanding. 
The  Masonic  ceremony  was  used,  and  Col.  Kelley  con- 
cluded the  burial  service,  when  two  rounds  were  fired 
by  the  military  present,  after  which  Col.  Kelley  spoke 
substantially  as  follows:  “I  do  not  propose  to  pro- 
nounce a eulogy  upon  our  beloved  friend  and  late 
comrade  in  arms.  He  went  into  the  service  early  and 
cheerfully,  and  while  serving  his  country  faithfully  at 
all  times — preeminently  so  at  Fort  Pillow — he  proved 
himself  worthy  of  the  high  praise  bestowed  upon  him 
by  his  commander.  When  Gen.  Forrest  told  me  of 
Col.  Reed’s  fall,  he  said  of  him : ‘ He  was  a good  man, 
brave  and  patriotic  — a good  man.’  This  is  praise 
enough.”  The  ladies  sang,  “I  Would  Not  Live  Al- 
way,”  and  the  benediction  was  then  pronounced. 

In  Gen.  Forrest’s  report  of  the  capture  of  Fort  Pil- 
low, he  says : “Among  the  casualties  Lieut.-Col.  Wiley 
M.  Reed — conspicuous  among  his  comrades  for  mar- 
tial aptitude,  courage,  and  ardor — was  mortally  wound- 
ed within  eighty  yards  of  the  Federal  works,  while 
leading  and  inspiriting  his  regiment.” 

In  an  address  before  the  alumni  of  Cumberland  Uni- 
versity, Gen.  William  B.  Bate,  who  was  familiar  with 
Col.  Reed’s  services  while  in  the  infantry,  paid  to  his 
memory  the  following  eloquent  and  merited  tribute; 
“Col.  Wiley  M.  Reed,  whether  at  the  head  of  his 
Church  or  at  the  head  of  his  regiment,  was  ever  true, 
eloquent,  and  gallant.  In  peace,  a soldier  of  the  cross 
of  Christ ; in  war,  a soldier  beneath  the  cross  of  St.  An- 
drew. While  he  knelt  to  thg  one  with  a Christian’s 
faith,  he  embraced  the  other  with  a soldier’s  idolatry. 
If  in  the  one  instance  he  led  his  followers  to  the  Mount 
of  Calvary  and  bowed  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  in  the 
other,  with  no  less  convictions  of  duty,  he  led  his  com- 
mand to  the  red  line  of  battle  and  crowned  himself  vic- 
tim on  the  altar  of  his  country.” 

The  congregation  of  the  First  Cumberland  Presby- 
terian Church  in  Nashville,  in  affectionate  remem- 


brance of  his  faithful  services  as  their  pastor,  placed  a 
marble  tablet  on  the  wall  of  that  church,  with  the  fol- 
lowing inscription : 

' IN  MEMORY  OF 

Rev.  Wiley  M.  Reed, 

PASTOR  OF  THIS  CHURCH 
FROM  APRIL,  1856,  TO  FEBRUARY,  1862. 

Died  in  1864. 

“His  praise  in  the  gospel  was  throughout  all  the 
churches.” 


MY  UNCLE'S  WAR  STORY, 

“Whose  picture  is  this,  uncle?  One  of  your  old 
sweethearts,  I suppose.”  These  words  are  spoken  by 
a bright,  rosy-cheeked  maiden  of  sixteen.  It  is  a sum- 
mer day  on  the  shores  of  old  Lake  Michigan,  and  the 
question  occasioned  by  seeing  on  the  table  in  the  par- 
lor of  my  dear  old  home,  wh^re  I have  spent  so  many 
happy  days,  an  old-fashioned  likeness  of  some  South- 
ern beauty. 

The  eager  question  is  answered  in  almost  as  eager  a 
tone.  “No,  my  girl,  not  mine,  but  some  other  fel- 
low’s; and  ‘thereby  hangs  a tale.’  All  day  long  the 
battle  had  raged  at  Shiloh  — on  that  sunny  Sabbath 
April  day — and  all  day  long  we,  of  the  Federal  army, 
had  been  driven  back  from  post  to  post.  It  was  nearly 
three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  Johnston  was  dead, 
and  the  Confederate  army  was  badly  shattered.  Buell 
was  coming,  and  the  Southern  army  must  break  the 
way  to  the  landing  before  the  day  was  done.  As- 
sembling the  New  Orleans  Guard  and  some  other 
equally  as  reliable  troops,  Gen.  Beauregard  made  a 
desperate  attack  on  the  center  of  the  Federal  position. 
Bert  Webster  had  massed  his  artillery  there,  and  Hul- 
bert’s  remnants  were  in  near  support  of  it.  Bravely 
the  Confederates  made  the  attack;  but,  swept  by  the 
heavy  guns  of  Webster  and  enfilading  rifle-fire  from  the 
infantry,  they  were  defeated.  On  Monday  morning, 
with  Buell’s  fresh  troops,  supported  by  the  reorgan- 
ized old  army,  the  Federals  took  the  advance.  It  hap- 
pened that  my  regiment  (the  Fifteenth  Illinois) 
marched  over  the  ground  where  Beauregard  had  made 
his  ineffectual  attack  on  Sunday  afternoon,  and  we 
passed  over  a field  strewn  with  the  bodies  of  brave  men 
that  fell  there.  We  halted,  and  there,  close  beside  the 
corpse  of  Capt.  Lindsley,  of  New  Orleans,  lay  a youth. 
He  had  been  shot  through  the  breast,  and,  while  he  was 
not  dead,  I could  see  that  he  was  going  fast.  He 
seemed  in  a half-conscious  condition,  for  every  few 
minutes  his  eyes  would  open  and  then  wearily  close 
again.  His  extreme  youth,  and  the  fact  that  he  held  a 
portrait  clasped  in  his  hand,  caught  my  attention.  Be- 
side him  were  several  keepsakes  made  by  some  woman, 
probably  the  same  dear  one  whose  picture  he  held  in 
his  blood-stained  hand.  I gently  raised  him  in  my 
arms  and  carried  him  a few  yards  away  to  a more  quiet 
spot,  where  the  noise  of  the  rabble  could  not  be  so  dis- 
tinctly heard.  There  beneath  the  laurel  blossoms,  red 
as  his  own  blood,  he  lay,  still  tightly  clasping  the  por- 
trait. I bathed  his  forehead  with  cooling  water,  which 
I brought  from  a spring  near  by,  and  soon  my  care 
was  rewarded  by  having  him  open  Lis  eyes  to  con- 
sciousness. Great  brown  eyes  they  were,  and,  as  his 
lips  parted  into  a smile,  teeth  of  a beautiful  whiteness 
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glistened  through  the  small  dark  mustache.  ‘Are  you 
in  pain?’  I asked.  ‘No;  only  weary  and  tired,’  he 
answered,  again  closing  his  eyes  and  resinking  away 
into  unconsciousness.  In  a few  minutes  his  eyes 
reopened,  and  this  time  the  portrait  was  feebly  lifted 
and  laid  upon  his  breast,  and  his  eyes  eagerly  glanced 
at  me.  ‘Could  you,  would  you,  find  her?’  ‘Find 
whom,  my  dear  boy?’  I asked.  His  only  answer  was  a 
deep-drawn  sigh,  as  he  turned  his  head,  and  for  a few 
moments  there  was  silence,  broken  only  by  the  twitter- 
ing of  the  birds  as  they  flew  from  tree  to  tree.  Not  a 
soul  was  stirring;  the  dead  and  wounded  lay  at  such  a 
distance  from  us  that  not  a sound  disturbed  the  com- 
posure of  nature.  All  nature  was  sedate  and  serene. 
As  I knelt  beside  this  dying  youth  my  thoughts  wan- 
dered, my  limbs  grew  weary,  but  I patiently'  bore  the 
uncomfortable  position  rather  than  disturb  him.  Sure- 
ly this  uncertain  earthly  life  is  not  man’s  only  dwelling- 
place.  How  like  a bubble  it  all  seemed,  I thought,  as 
in  the  distance  the  twilight  shadows  slowly  gathered. 
When  first  blown  they  rise  up  in  the  air,  then  fall  help- 


lessly to  the  earth.  After  all,  this  life  is  only  an  educa- 
tion to  the  enjoyments  of  the  life  beyond;  else  these 
high  and  glorious  aspirations  that  at  times  burn  with- 
in our  breasts  would  never  come.  ...  So  my 
thoughts  ran  until,  with  a start,  I glanced  more  closely 
at  the  silent  form.  He  lay  so  still  and  his  breathing 
seemed  so  faint  that  I bent  over  him  to  see  if  life  had 
gone  out  with  the  setting  sun.  No;  the  great  brown 
eyes  were  gazing  far  of¥  into  space.  ‘My  dear  fellow,’ 
and  tears  came  to  my  eyes,  ‘tell  me  what  I can  do  for 
you,’  I muttered  brokenly.  ‘ Give  me  some  water,  and 
I think  I can  tell  you.’  I moistened  his  lips  with  the 
cooling  draught,  and  in  a faint  voice  he  began.  I can 
remember  what  he  said,  almost  word  for  word,  in  spite 
of  the  many  years  that  have  passed  since  those  dreadful 
times.  ‘I*  was  just  twenty,  and  was  living  with  my 
grandmother,’  he  began,  ‘having  lost  my  parents  at  an 
early  age,  when  I met  the  girl  who  has  been  the  one 
love  of  my  life.  I wasn’t  like  most  of  the  fellows — one 
girl  to-day  and  another  to-morrow.  Such  things 
seemed  more  serious  to  me.  And  one  day  there  came 


rumors  of,  war  that  disturbed  the  quiet  of  our  little  vil- 
lage. I became  a volunteer,  and  it  was  on  the  evening 
before  my  departure  that  I told  her  of  my  love.  How 
well  I remember  that  summer  evening!  a time  when 
nature  is  so  beautiful  in  the  South.  I can  even  recall 
the  exact  spot  on  which  we  stood,  the  nortlj  end 
of  the  piazza.  . . . The  next  day  I joined  my 

regiment,  full  of  hope  and  joy  for  the  future.  Raise 
my  head;  I can  hardly  breathe.  There,  that  is  better. 
This  is  her  picture.  She  gave  it  to  me  just  before  we 
parted.  Won’t  you  take  it  to  her  and  tell  her  that  my 
last  thought  was  of  her?  And,  O!  tell  her’ — His 
voice  died  away  in  a whisper.  I tried  to  revive  him, 
but  the  poor  fellow  was  gone;  and  gone,  too,  without 
telling  me  the  name  of  his  sweetheart  or  the  village 
where  she  lived.  I gazed  at  him  in  a dreamy  way  for 
some  time,  not  able  to  realize  that  his  lips  had  framed 
their  last  sentence  and  that  death,  that  mysterious 
* power,  had  passed  by.  At  last  I sank  down  beside 
him,  exhausted.  How  long  I sat  in  this  stupefied  con- 
dition I do  not  know.  Overhead  the  stars  came  out, 
one  by  one,  and  far  ofif  in  the  heavens  the  moon  sent 
her  bright  rays  over  the  silent  world,  making  the  trees 
cast  shadows  both  mysterious  and  beautiful.  Sur- 
rounded as  I was  by  these  seemingly  unearthly  powers, 
I tried  to  sleep  until  the  dawn  should  break.  But  the 
long  day  and  march,  the  touching  tale  of  this  soldier 
,boy,  now  ended  so  tragically,  had  succeeded  in  getting 
my  nerves  so  unstrung  that  sleep  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. So  I lay  there  with  many  thoughts  crowding 
through  my  brain.  How  vast  the  heavens  looked; 
how  wonderful  the  expanse  of  the  sky,  dotted  with 
stars  that  sparkled  like  diamonds;  and  what  a solemn 
hush  seemed  to  pervade  the  universe!  So  I solilo- 
quized the  night  through.  With  the  first  signs  of  an 
awakening  world  I gathered  myself  together,  tried  to 
refresh  my  weary  eyes  by  dashing  some  of  the  fresh 
spring-water  into  them;  then,  leaning  over  the  form  of 
the  dead  soldier,  I took  the  portrait  gently  from  his 
hand  and  put  it  in  my  own  breast-pocket,  and  carried  it 
through  many  other  bloody  battles.  I always  thought 
it  a talisman,  as  I passed  through  many  a hard-fought 
field.  After  seeing  that  he  was  given  as  decent  a burial 
as  was  possible  at  that  tiipe,  I joined  my  regiment  on 
their  march.  It  was  days  and  weeks  before  I got  his 
pleading  dark  eyes  out  of  my  thoughts,  and  it  was  only 
when,  I swore  to  myself  that  I would  find  the  girl  and 
deliver  the  picture  to  her  that  I had  any  rest.  After 
the  war  was  over,  and  the  nation  was  trying  to  recover 
from  her  disabled  condition,  I made  efforts  to  find  her. 
I inquired  concerning  his  regiment.  But  the  South- 
erners had  been  so  completely  beaten  that  day  at  Shi- 
loh that  I could  secure  little  information ; and  the  little 
that  I did  get,  though  it  led  me  to  two  or  three  South- 
ern villages,  never  succeeded  in  helping  me  to  find  the 
girl.  After  giving  as  much  time  to  the  search  as  I 
could,  I returned  hom^  really  sad  and  disappointed. 
And  that  is  the  picture,  my  dear,  that  you  are  looking 
at.  I have  always  wondered  if  she  ever  learned  about 
her  lover’s  death  there  underneath  the  laurel  at  Shiloh.” 
— Edith  Hall  Markle,  in  Chaperone  Magazine,  St.  Louis. 

Any  one  having  an  idea  of  the  lady  by  this  picture 
will  kindly  report  to  the  Veteran. 
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A BATTLE  “ABOVE  THE  CLOUDS/' 

BY  J.  B.  POLLEY,  FLORESVILLE,  TEX. 

Camp  (near  Cleveland,  Tenn.),  November  i6,  1863. 

Charming  Nellie:  A private  on  picket  duty,  under  or- 
ders to  allow  no  one  to  pass  inside  the  Confederate 
lines  without  giving  the  countersign,  was  approached 
by  his  brigadier-general,  who  asked;  “What  would  you 
do,  sir,  were  you  to  see  a man  coming  up  that  road 
toward  you?” 

“I  should  wait.  General,”  said  the  private,  “until  he 
came  within  twenty  feet  of  me,  and  then  halt  him  and 
demand  the  countersign.” 

“Very  good,  very  good,”  commented  the  General; 
“but  suppose  twenty  men  approached  by  the  same 
road,  what  would  you  do  then?” 

“Halt  them  before  they  got  nearer  than  a hundred 
feet,  sir,  and,  covering  them  with  my  gun,  demand 
that  the  officer  in  command  approach  and  give  the 
countersign.”  ^ 

“Ah!  my  brave  fellow,”  began  the  General  in  his 
most  flattering  voice;  “I  see  that  you  are  remarkably 
well  posted  concerning  your  duties.  But  let  me  put 
still  another  case.  Suppose  a whole  regiment  were 
coming  in  this  direction,  what  would  you  do  in  that 
case?” 

“Form  a line  immediately,  sir,”  answered  the  pri- 
vate unhesitatingly  and  without  a smile. 

“Form  a line?  form  a line?”  repeated  the  officer  in 
his  most  contemptuous  tone.  “What  kind  of  line,  I 
should  like  to  know,  could  a single  man  form?” 

“A  bee-line  for  camp,  sir,”  explained  the  picket. 

Your  pictures  of  Texas  home  life  are  so  attractive  as 
to  almost  persuade  me  to  “form  a line”  myself,  but  with 
Texas  as  the  objective  point,  instead  of  a hateful  camp. 
Joyfully  indeed  would  I say  farewell  to 

All  quality. 

Pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance  of  glorious  war, 

could  I do  it  without  desertion  and  disgrace.  After 
reading  your  letter,  I was  for  a while  inclined  to  think 
that  there  was  both  sense  and  philosophy  in  the  behav- 
ior of  a Gonfederate  at  Chickamauga.  When  the  bat- 
tle was  at  its  height  and  the  bullets  flying  thickest  he 
stepped  behind  a tree,  and,  while  protecting  his  body. 


extended  his  arms  on  each  side  and  waved  them  fran- 
tically to  and  fro,  up  and  down. 


“What  in  the  dickens  are  you  doing,  Tom?”  asked, 
an  astonished  comrade. 

“Just  feeling  for  a furlough,”  replied  Tom  without  a 
blush,  and  continuing  the  feeling  process  as  if  his  life 
depended  upon  it. 

While  few  soldiers  actually  seek  wounds  of  any  char- 
acter, fewer  still  regard  a parlor  wound — that  breaks 
no  bones,  yet  disables  one  temporarily,  and  requires 
time,  rest,  and  nursing  to  heal  it — as  any  very  serious 
misfortune.  Such  accidents  necessitate  furloughs,  and 
these  the  ladies  of  the  South,  by  their  kindness  to  both 
the  sick  and  the  well,  have  made  blessings  to  be  hoped 
for,  prayed  for,  and — within  safe  and  patriotic  limits — 
struggled  for. 


POOR  fellow!  his  finger  was  getting  well. 


“Why,  sir,  that  handsome  widow  and  her  curly- 
haired  daughter  couldn’t  have  been  kinder  to  a son  or 
a brother.  They  gave  me  the  pleasantest  room  in  the 
house,  brought  my  meals  to  it,  fed  me  on  chicken  and 
sweet  cream  with  their  own  hands,  dressed  my  wound 
half  a dozen  times  a day,  and  were  always  ready  to  play 
and  sing  for  me  or  read  and  talk  to  me.  I wanted  to 
stay  a month  longer,  but  my  darned  old  finger  healed 
in  spite  of  me.”  That,  and  a great  deal  more  to  the 
same  purport,  was  said  by  Lieut.  L when  he  re- 

turned to  duty  after  losing  half  the  nail  of  his  little  fin- 
ger at  Sharpsburg,  getting  a furlough  on  the  strength 
of  it,  and,  fortunately,  falling  into  the  hands  of  a 
wealthy  and  patriotic  Virginia  lady.  Can  you  blame  a 
poor  fellow  if,  after  listening  to  such  a story,  he  is  a 
little  inclined  to  “feel  for  a furlough?”  . . . 

Only  Longstreet  knows  certainly  where  we  are 
bound,  but  general  opinion  favors  Knoxville  as  the  ob- 
jective point,  Burnside  as  the  victim.  Should  these 
surmises  prove  correct,  you  may  hear  from  me  next  in 
good  old  Virginia,  for  it  is  whispered  confidentially 
that  Bragg  and  Longstreet  are  at  outs,  and  that  this 
movement  is  intended  to  make  their  separation  per- 
manent. 

I have  often  boasted  that  the  Fourth  Texas  never 
showed  its  back  to  an  enemy,  but  I am  more  modest 
since  that  little  affair  of  October  28,  known  as  the  bat- 
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tie  of  Raccoon  Mountain.  There  the  regiment  not 
only  showed  its  back,  but  stampeded  like  a herd  of 
frightened  cattle,  it  being  one  of  those  cases  when 
“discretion  is  the  better  part  of  valor;”  and,  instead  of 
being  ashamed  of  the  performance,  we  are  merry  over 
it.  Raccoon  and  Lookout  Mountains,  you  must  know, 
are  separated  by  Lookout  Creek.  Between  the  creek 
and  Raccoon  are  half  a dozen  high,  parallel  ridges, 
whose  tops  are  open  and  level  enough  for  a roadway, 
and  whose  thickly  timbered  sides  slope  at  angles  of 
forty-five  degrees  into  deep,  lonely  hollows.  Hooker’s 
Corps,  of  the  Federal  army,  coming  up  from  Bridge- 
port to  reenforce  Rosecrans,  camped  on  the  night  of 
the  28th  in  the  vicinity  of  Raccoon.  Imagining  that 
here  was  an  opportunity  to  experience  “the  stern  joy 
which  warriors  feel  in  foemen  worthy  of  their  steel,” 
and  at  the  same  time  to  win  distinction,  Gen.  Jenkins 
proposed  to  Longstreet  to  march  Hood’s  Division  to 
the  west  side  of  Lookout  Mountain  and  by  a night  at- 
tack capture  “Fighting  Joe  Hooker”  and  his  corps. 
Longstreet,  of  course,  offered  no  objections;  success 
would  place  as  brillianfa  feather  in  hiS  cap  as  in  that  of 
Jenkins,  while  the  blame  of  defeat  would  necessarily 
rest  upon  the  projector  of  the  affair.  As  for  us  poor 
devils  in  the  ranks,  we  had  no  business  to  be  there  if  we 
hesitated  to  risk  our  lives  in  the  interest  of  commanding 
officers. 

The  plan  of  operations  appears  to  have  been  for 
Benning’s,  Anderson’s,  and  Jenkins’s  Brigades  to  cross 
Lookout  Creek  two  miles  above  its  mouth,  and,  form- 
ing in  line  parallel  with  the  Tennessee  River,  force  the 
Yankees  to  surrender  or  drive  them  into  deep  water; 
while  Law’s  and  the  Texas  Brigades  should  occupy 
positions  west  of  the  creek,  at  right  angles  with  the 
river,  and  prevent  them  from  moving  toward  Lookout 
Mountain  and  alarming  Bragg’s  army.  What  became 
of  the  Third  Arkansas  and  First  Texas  I cannot  say, 
every  movement  being  made  at  night,  but  the  Fifth 
Texas  guarded  the  bridge,  across  which  the  Fourth 
marched  and  proceeded  in  the  direction  of  Raccoon 
Mountain,  climbing  up  and  sliding  down  the  steep 
sides  of  intervening  ridges,  until  brought  to  a halt  on 
the  moonlit  top  of  the  highest,  and  formed  in  line  on 
the  right  of  an  Alabama  regiment.  Here,  in  blissful 
ignorance  of  Gen.  Jenkins’s  plans,  and  unwarned  by 
the  glimmer  of  a fire  or  the  sound  of  a snore  that  the 
main  body  of  the  enemy  lay  asleep  in  the  wide  and  deep 
depression  between  them  and  Raccoon,  the  spirits  of 
the  gallant  Texans  rose  at  once  to  the  elevation  of  their 
bodies,  and,  dropping  carelessly  on  the  ground,  they 
proceeded  to  take  their  ease.  But  not  long  were  they 
permitted  thus  to  dally  with  stern  and  relentless  fate. 
A gunshot  away  off  to  the  left  suddenly  broke  upon  the 
stillness  of  the  night,  and  was  followed  by  others  in 
rapid  succession,  until  there  was  borne  to  our  unwilling 
ears  the  roar  of  desperate  battle,  while  the  almost  si- 
multaneous beating  of  the  long  roll  in  the  hitherto  si- 
lent depths  below  us,  the  loud  shouts  of  officers,  and 
all  the  indescribable  noise  and  hubbub  of  a suddenly 
awakened  and  alarmed  host  of  men,  admonished  us 
that  we  stood  upon  the  outermost  verge  of  a human 
volcano,  which  might  soon  burst  forth  in  all  its  fury 
and  overwhelm  us. 

The  dolce  far  niente  to  which,  lulled  by  fancied  se- 
curity and  the  beautiful  night,  we  had  surre  .dered  our- 


selves vanished  as  quickly  as  the  dreams  of  the  Yan- 
kees. The  emergency  came  unexpectedly,  but  none 
the  less  surely.  Scouts  dispatched  to  the  right  re- 
turned with  the  appalling  intelligence  that  between  the 
regiment  and  the  river,  not  half  a mile  away,  not  a 
Confederate  was  on  guard ; skirmishers  sent  to  the  front 
reported  that  the  enemy  was  approaching  rapidly  and 
in  strong  force.  To  add  to  the  dismay  thus  created, 
the  thrilling  whisper  came  frgm  the  left  that  the  Ala- 
bamians had  gone  “hunting  for  tall  timber”  in  their 
rear.  Thus  deserted  to  “suffer  the  slings  and  arrows 
of  outrageous  fortune”  in  a solitude  soon  to  be  invaded 
by  a ruthless  and  devouring  horde,  the  cheerless  gloom 
of  an  exceedingly  great  loneliness  fell  upon  us  like  a 
pall  — grew  intense  when,  not  twenty  feet  away,  we 
heard  the  laborious  struggling  and  puffing  of  the  Yan- 
kees as,  on  hostile  thoughts  intent,  they  climbed  and 
pulled  up  the  almost  precipitous  ascent,  and  became 
positively  unbearable  when  a dozen  or  more  bullets 
from  the  left  whistled  down  the  line  and  the  mild  beams 
of  the  full  moon,  glinting  from  what  seemed  to  our 
agitated  minds  a hundred  thousand  bright  gun-barrels, 
revealed  the  near  and  dangerous  presence  of  the  hated 
foe.  Then  and  there,  charming  Nellie  — deeming  it 
braver  to  live  than  to  die,  and  moved  by  thoughts  of 
home  and  the  loved  ones  awaiting  them  there — the 
officers  and  privates  of  the  gallant  and  hitherto  invin- 
cible Fourth  Texas  stood  not  upon  the  order  of  their 
going,  but  went  with  a celerity  , and  unanimity  truly 
remarkable,  disappeared  bodily,  stampeded  nolens  vo- 
lens,  and  plunged  recklessly  into  the  umbrageous  and 
shadowy  depths  behind  them,  flight  hastened  by  the 
loud  huzzaing  of  the  triumphant  Yankees  and  the 
echoing  volleys  they  poured  into  the  tree  tops  high 
above  the  heads  of  their  retreating  antagonists. 

Once  fairly  on  the  run  down  the  steep  slope,  volun- 
tary halting  became  as  impossible  as  it  would  have 
been  indiscreet.  Dark  as  it  was  among  the  somber 
shadows,  the  larger  trees  could  generally  be  avoided, 
but  when  encountered,  as  too  frequently  for  comfort 
they  were,  invariably  wrought  disaster  to  both  body 
and  clothing ; but  small  ones  bent  before  the  wild,  pell- 
mell  rush  of  fleeing  humanity  as  from  the  weight  and 
power  of  avalanche  or  hurricane.  The  speed  at  which 
I traveled,  let  alone  the  haunting  apprehensiorl  of  be- 
ing gobbled  up  by  a pursuing  blue  coat,  was  not  spe- 
cially favorable  to  close  observation  of  comrades,  but 
nevertheless  I witnessed  three  almost  contemporane- 
ous accidents.  One  poor  unfortunate  struck  a tree  so 
squarely  and  with  such  tremendous  energy  as  not  only 
to  flatten  his  body  against  it  and  draw  a sonorous  groan 
from  his  lips,  but  to  send  his  gun  clattering  against  an- 
other tree.  As  a memento  of. the  collision,  he  yet  car- 
ries a face  ragged  enough  to  harmonize  admirably  with 
his  garments.  Another  fellow  exclaimed,  as,  stepping 
on  a round  stone,  his  feet  slipped  from  under  him  and 
he  dropped  to  the  ground  with  a resounding  thud, 
“Help,  boys,  help!”  and  then,  with  legs  wide  outspread, 
went  sliding  down  the  hill,  until,  in  the  wholly  involun- 
tary attempt  to  pass  on  both  sides  of  a tree,  he  was 
brought  to  a sudden  halt — a sit-still,  so  to  speak.  But 
adventure  the  third  was  the  most  comical  of  all.  The 
human  actor  in  it  was  a Dutchman  by  the  name  of 
Brigger,  a fellow  nearly  as  broad  as  he  is  long,  who 
always  carries  a huge  knapsack  on  his  shoulders.  Aid- 
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ed  by  this  load,  he  struck  a fair-sized  sapling  with  such 
resistless  mometitum  that  the  little  tree  bent  before 
him,  and,  straddling  it  and  exclaiming,  “Je-e-e-sus 
Christ  and  God  Almighty!”  witji  long-drawn  and  lin- 
gering emphasis  on  the  first  syllable  of  the  first  word, 


he  described  a parabola  in  the  air  and  then  dropped-  to 
the  ground  on  all  fours  and  continued  his  downward 
career  in  that  decidedly  unmilitary  fashion.  His  was 
the  novelty  and  roughness  of  the  ride,  but,  alas!  mine 
was  all  the  loss;  for,  as  the  sapling  tumbled  him  off 
and  essayed  to  straighten  itself,  it  caught  my  hat  and 
flung  it  at  the  man  in  the  moon.  Whether  it  ever 
reached  its  destination,  I am  unable  to  say,  for  time,  in- 
clination, or  ability  to  stop  wei;e  each  sternly  prohibit- 
ed by  the  accelerating  influence  of  gravitation.  Any- 
how, I am  now  wearing  a cap  manufactured  by  myself 
out  of  the  nethermost  extremity  of  a woolen  overshirl 
and  having  for  a frontispiece  a generous  slice  of  stir- 
rup leather.  Col.  Bane  well  deserves  the  loss  he  has 
sustained;  he  is  not  only  careless  about  his  saddle,  but 
of  his  head  as  well,  on  which  he  still  bears  a reminder 
of  the  battle  of  Raccoon  Mountain  in  a very  sore  and 
red  bump. 

I inclose  some  drawings-,  which,  if  not  artistic,  cer- 
tainly have  the  merit  of  being  so  graphic  as  to  leave 
much  to  the  imagination.  In  my  salad  days  at  Flor- 
ence, Ala.,  I persuaded  Prof.  Pruskowski  to  organize 
and  t^ach  a class  in  perspective  drawing.  V^ile  re- 
fusing to  charge  for  his  services,  he  reserved  the  right 
to  dismiss  any  member  of  the  class  whom  he  found 
lacking  in  talent.  I was  the  first  to  advocate  this 
privilege,  also  the  first  and  only  one  of  the  class  to  be 
dismissed.  Then  I was  satisfied  that  he  judged  cor- 
rectly, but  now  I am  doubtful.  What. do  you  think? 

But,  to  return  to  my  story,  although  I lost  my  hat,  I 
neither  lost  my  physical  balance  i;or  collided  with  a 
tree  sufficiently  sturdy  to  arrest  a fearfully  swift  de- 
scent, as  did  many  of  my  comrades.  The  scars  im- 
printed upon  the  regimental  physiognomy  by  large 
and  small  monarchs  of  the  forest  are  yet  numerous, 
and  in  some  instances  were  so  disguising  that  the  wear- 
ers were  recognizable  for  the  next  day  or  two  only  by 
their  melodious  voices.  “Honors  were  so  easy”  in 
that  respect  between  the  members  of  the  command, 
officers  as  well  as  privates,  that  when  they  at  last 


emerged  from  the  darkness  of  the  woods  and,  taking 
places  in  line,  began  to  look  at  each  other  and  recount 
experiences  the  shouts  of  laughter  must  have  reached 
old  Joe  Hooker. 

One  poor  fellow  was  too  sore,  downcast,  and 
trampled  upon  to  be  joyful.  He  was  a litter-bearer 

named  D , six  long  feet  in  height  and  Falstaffian 

in  abdominal  development.  His  position  in  the  rear 
gave  him  the  start  in  the  retreat  and  his  avoirdupois 
enabled  him  to  brush  aside  every  obstacle  to  rapid  de- 
scent. But  his  judgment  was  disastrously  at  fault. 
Forgetting  a ditch  which  marked  the  division  line  of  de- 
scent of  one  hill  and  ascent  of  the  other,  he  tumbled  into 
it  broadcast.  The  fall  knocked  all  the  breath  out  of  him, 
and  he  could  only  wriggle  over  on  his  broad  back  and 
make  a pillow  for  his  head  of  one  bank  and  a resting- 
place  for  his  number  twelve  feet  of  the  other,  so  that  his 
body  appeared  as  the  trunk  of  a fallen  tree.  Scarcely, 
however,  had  he  assumed  this  comfortable  position 
when  Bill  Calhoun  came  plunging  down  the  hill  with  a 
velocity  that  left  a good-sized  vacuum  in  the  air  behind 
him.  Noticing  the  litter-bearer’s  body,  and  taking  it  to 
be  what  it  appeared.  Bill  took  the  chances  of  its  span- 
ning the  ditch  and  rnade  such  a tremendous  leap  that 
he  landed  one  huge  foot  right  in  the  middle  of  the 
unfortunate  recumbent’s  corporosity.  The  sudden 
compression  produced  as  sudden  artificial  respiration, 

and,  giving  vent  to  an  agonized  grunt,  D sang  out : 

“For  the  Lord  Almighty’s  sake,  man,  don’t  make  a 
bridge  of  a fellow!”  • 


Bill  was  startled,  but  never  lost  his  presence  of 
mind,  and  shouting  back,  “Lie  still,  old  fellow,  lie  still f 
The  whole  regiment’s  got  to  cross  yet,  and  you’ll  never 
have  such  another  chance  to  serve  your  beloved  coun- 
try,” he  continued  his  flight  with  a speed  but  little 
abated  by  the  rising  ground  before  him. 
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GEN.  J.  O,  SHELBY, 

One  of  the  pleasantest  incidents  connected  with  the 
great  reunion  at  Richmond  occurred  through  the  ac- 
tion of  Gen.  J.  O.  Shelby,  who  sought  the  editor  of  the 
Veteran,  and  was  diligent  until  he  had  presented 
every  lady  of  the  Missouri  delegation. 

The  hero  looked  bad  then,  but  his  infirmity  did  not 
even  suggest  that  it  would  be  his  last  reunion  with 
Confederate  asso- 
c i a t e survivors. 

But  so  it  was.  His 
demise  was  peace- 
ful as  a child  go- 
ing to  sleep.  His 
family  were  so 
hopeful  of  his  re- 
covery that  the 
shock  was  all  the 
greater. 

A sketch  of 
Gen.  Shelby’s  re- 
markable career 
may  be  expected 
hereafter.  Two 
articles  upon  his 
campaigns  inMis- 

. , , GEN.  J.  O.  SHELBY. 

soun  have  been 

prepared  by  W.  A.  M.  Vaughan,  Esq.,  of  Kansas  City. 
Gen.  Shelby’s  order  to  his  men,  dated  Pittsburg,  Tex., 
April  26,  1865,  also  to  appear,  indicates  his  deter- 
mination, even  then,  to  fight  on  to  the  death.  His  sub- 
lime courage,  like  that  of  Jefferson  Davis,  \vas  illus- 
trated in  the  closing  words:  “No,  no;  we  will  do 
this : we  will  hang  together,  we  will  keep  our  organiza- 
tion, our  arms,  our  discipline,  our  hatred  of  oppression, 
until  one  universal  shout  goes  up  that  this  Missouri 
cavalry  division  preferred  exile  to  submission,  death  to 
dishonor.” 

At  a called  meeting  of  the  members  of  Camp  Joe  O. 
Shelby  No.  630,  U.  C.  V.,  West  Plains,  Mo.,  the  com- 
mittee reported  the  following  concerning  Gen.  Shelby: 

We  deem  it  fitting  to  hereby  give  expression  to  our 
profound  sorrow  and  high  regard  for  his  merits  as  a 
gentleman  and  a soldier.  He  was  generous  and  kind 
to  a captive  enemy,  foremost  in  rendering  assistance 
to  the  unfortunate  and,  needy,  courteous  to  all,  a 
stranger  to  fear,  undismayed  when  surrounded  by  per- 
ils, quick  to  strike  when  he  saw  an  opportunity,  ready 


and  resourceful  under  all  difficulties,  the  idol  of  his 
command  and  ever  watchful  for  their  welfare,  devoted 
to  the  cause  he  espoused  and  to  his  family  and  friends 
— we  can  scarcely  realize  the  magnitude  of  our  loss. 

Resolved,  That  we  will  ever  bear  in  our  hearts  a ten- 
der recollection  of  his  great  and  glorious  deeds,  his 
kindly  loving  acts.  

Dr.  W.  A.  Mulkey,  of  Kaufman,  widely  known  in 
North  Texas,  died  January  23,  aged  sixty-three  years. 
At  his  request,  Adjt.  Dan  Coffman,  of  George  D.  Man- 
ion  Camp,  United  Confederate  Veterans,  sends  the 
following  biographical  sketch  of  Dr.  Mulkey,  written 
by  himself:  “I  joined  Company  C,  under  Capt.  Par- 
sons, Talbotton,  Ga.,  in  1861,  and  was  a part  of  the 
Third  Georgia  Cavalry,  commanded  by  Col.  Martin 
J.  Crawford,  of  Columbus,  Ga.,  a former  Congress- 
man. I was  elected  from  the  rank  to  assistant  sur- 
geon, and  commissioned  as  such;  afterwards  commis- 
sioned a full  surgeon,  and  served  as  regimental,  bri- 
gade, and  division  surgeon.  I was  in  the  battles  of 
Lookout  Mountain,  Chickamauga,  Murfreesboro,  Fort 
Donelson,  Resaca,  Good  Hope  Church,  and  Atlanta. 
Fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  by  order  to  look  after 
our  wounded.  I was  once  captured  with  the  Third 
Georgia  Regiment  near  Bardstown,  Ky. ; was  first  taken 
as  a prisoner  of  war  to  the  barracks  in  Louisville,  Ky., 
thence  to  Columbus,  O.,  thence  to  Camp  Chase,  thence 
to  Philadelphia,  thence  to  Baltimore,  thence  to  Fort 
Delaware,  thence  to  Fortress  Monroe;  and  from  there, 
in  the  spring  of  1864,  I was  exchanged  at  Union  Point.. 
In  addition  to  the  enumerated  places  I was  held  a 
while  as  a military  prisoner  in  the  penitentiary  at 
Nashville,  Tenn.”  Dr.  Mulkey  was  a brother  of  Evan- 
gelist Abe  Mulkey,  and  has  two  brothers  in  Texas:' 
Fletcher  Mulkey,  living  in  Dallas ; and  George  Mulkey, 
who  lives  in  Fort  Worth.  He  was  buried  in  full  Con- 
federate gray. 

Samuel  Roberts,  Sr.,  was  born  February  14,  1832,  in 
Forsyth  County,  Ga.  He  was  married  to  Minerva 
Smith  October  30,  1850;  and  in  1852  he  left  for  Cali- 
fornia, where  he  spent  three  years  in  the  gold-mines; 
then  returned  to  his  wife  and  babe.  He  was  residing 
in  Cherokee  County,  Ala.,  when  the  great  war  broke 
out,  and  enlisted  in  the  Eighth  Georgia  Regiment.  He 
was  wounded  in  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness.  Pre- 
vious t#this  event  he  was  in  thirty-two  battles,  some  of 
which  were  Chickamauga,  Seven  Pines,  Missionary 
Ridge,  Spottsylvania,  seven  days’  fight  near  Richmond, 
and  Gettysburg.  As  soon  as  he  recovered  from  a 
wound  he  was  placed  at  Richmond  to  drill  conscripts. 
Later  he  returned  to  the  army,  and  was  wounded  the 
second  time,  when  he  got  a furlough  and  did  light  duty 
until  the  close  of  the  war.  When  Mabry  made  a raid 
through  Alabama  he  captured  Samuel  Roberts  and  car- 
ried him  off,  treating  him  very  badly.  He  had  him 
tied  to  a tree  to  be  shot,  and  when  the  twelve  men  with 
guns  were  ready  to  fire  he  made  himself  known  to  one 
of  them  as  a Mason,  and  was  turned  loose.  Dr.  Samuel 
Roberts  was  the  father  of  eleven  children,  ten  of  whom 
are  yet  living.  He  was  killed  on  the  night  of  October 
28,  1896,  by  some  unknown  person  slipping  up  behind 
him  and  knocking  him  in  the  head  with  a club  to  get 
his  money. 
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JOHN  H.  BRYSON,  D,D. 

The  Egbert  J.  Jones  Camp,  U.  C.  V.,  Huntsville, 
Ala,,  took  formal  action  in  honor  of  its  deceased  mem- 
ber, John  H.  Bryson,  D.D.,  who  was  a true  Con- 
federate and  a faithful  minister  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  Dr.  Bryson  exercised  much  diligence  in  be- 
half of  strengthening  the  prominence  and  giving  au- 
thority to  chaplains  in  the  army.  He  conceived  a plan : 
obtained  authority  for  and  organized  an  ambulance 
corps,  which  was  of  great  utility  to  the  service.  Soon 
after  the  war  he  was  very  active  in  behalf  of  a school  to 
educate  the  orphans  of  Confederates,  located  near 
Clarksville,  Tenn. 

In  its  resolutions  his  camp  says : 

In  his  lofty  calling,  equipping  himself  by  systematic 
study,  extensive  travel,  and  constant  personal  contact 
with  his  fellow  men,  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  he 
attained  a breadth,  power,  and  influence  for  good,  rec- 


JOHN  H.  BRYSON,  D.D. 

ognized  and  admired.  He  did  not  confine  his  ener- 
gies to  preaching,  praying,  and  visiting  the  sick,  but 
he  took  a deep  and  active  interest  in  all  lines  of  human 
progress.  He  strove  to  promote  the  educational, 
moral  and  material  welfare  not  only  of  those  with 
whom  his  lot  was  cast,  but  of  the  whole  country  and  of 
foreign  people.  His  charity  did  not  expend  itself  on 
the  good  unfortunate,  but,  like  the  great  Master,  his 
pity  went  out  also  to  the  guilty  and  fallen.  He  fore- 
bore evil-speaking,  and  gave  kind  words  and  a helping 
hand  to  all  whom  these  might  benefit. 


James  Renloul  Cumming  died  suddenly  of  heart 
disease  in  Dallas,  Tex.,  on  December  6,  1896.  De- 
ceased joined  the  Confederate  army  in  his  nineteenth 
year,  and  a truer,  braver  soldier  never  enlisted  in  the 
Southern  cause.  He  was  a member  of  Company  A, 
Alabama  State  Artillery,  and  was  among  the  first  to 
enter  Fort  Morgan  at  its  capture  in  the  early  part  of 
1861.  He  served  under  Bragg,  Johnston,  and  Hood. 
When  the  company  lost  all  of  its  guns  at  the  disastrous 
battle  of  Franklin  it  was  sent  to  man  Spanish  Fort, 
near  Mobile,  and  he  was  among  the  last  to  leave  the 
fort.  Being  orderly  sergeant  of  the  company,  he 
called  its  roll  for  the  last  time  in  May,  1865,  at  Merid- 
ian, Miss.,  where  it  surrendered. 

He  was  never  wounded,  though  he  was  brave  to 
rashness.  He  had  a horse  shot  under  him  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Munfordville,  Ky.  His  sister.  Miss  Kate  Cum- 
ming, author  of  “Hospital  Life”  and  “Gleanings  from 
Southland,”  was  in  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  when  the 
army  retreated  from  Tullahoma  in  June,  1863.  She 
writes:  “My  brother  had  been  ill  and  had  gotten  a fur- 
lough and  gone  home,  and  I was  congratulating  my- 
self with  the  thought  that  he  would  miss  that  retreat, 
when  in  he  walked.  I said:  ‘O,  why  did  you  return 
so  soon?’  He  look  astonished  at  me,  and  said:  ‘Do 
you  think  I would  miss  a battle?  ’ I did  all  that  I 
could  to  get  him  to  remain  until  we  knew  what  the 
army  was  going  to  do,  but  to  no  purpose;  he  would 
go.  Ten  days  afterwards  he  returned,  more  dead  than 
alive,  and,  throwing  himself  down  On  a cot,  he  ex- 
claimed: ‘This  retreat  was  worse  than  the  one  from 
Kentucky!  and  if  Bragg  had  only  let  us  fight,  I would 
not  care,  for  I know  that  we  wquld  have  whipped  the 
Yankees.’  He  sleeps  in  the  soldiers’  graveyard.  Oak- 
wood  Cemetery,  Dallas,  Tex.,  and  was  followed  to  his 
grave  by  the  veterans  of  Sterling  Price  Camp,  some 
of  whom  were  his  pallbearers.” 

James  R.  Sartain,  of  Tracy  City,  Tenn.,  reports  the 
death  of  Comrade  W.  H.  Bolton,  who  served  in  Com- 
pany B,  of  the  Second  Tennessee  Cavalry,  which  served 
under  Ashby.  He  was  a faithful  soldier  to  the  end* 
and  until  his  death  was  proud  of  the  part  he  took  in 
the  great  war.  He  was  a railroad  engineer,  and  as  re- 
liable in  civil  life  as  he  had  been  as  a soldier.  He 
missed  his  footing  while  preparing  to  start  with  his 
engine  down  the  Cumberland  Mountain  from  Tracy, 
March  i,  a trip  that  he  had  made  successfully  once  to 
twice  a day  for  many  years.  No  patron  of  the  Vet- 
eran was  more  ardent  in  its  cause,  and  it  was  a com- 
fort to  hear  his  zealous  commendation  of  it.  The  Ma- 
sonic Fraternity  officiated  at  his  burial.  He  was  born 
July  4,  1845,  and  left  to  his  wife,  two  sons,  and  one 
daughter  an  honorable  record  as  a faithful  soldier,  cit- 
izen, husband,  father,  and  Christian. 

Capt.  James  N.  Gardner  died  at  McKenzie,  Tenn., 
February  25.  His  wife  died  on  the  26th,  and  they 
were  buried  in  the  same  grave.  Capt.  Gardner  was  a 
member  of  Stonewall  Jackson  Bivouac.  He  enlisted 
in  the  Confederate  States  army  in  1861,  and  served 
in  the  Fifty-fifth  Tennessee  Infantry.  He  was  a good 
citizen  and  a Christian  gentleman. 
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FELIX  G,  DE  FONTAINE. 

The  Southern  people  that  had  opportunities  for  lit- 
erary pursuits  during  the  war  will  recall  the  thrilling 
sketches  of  “Personne.”  His  story  of  the  firing  on  Fort 
Sumter,  printed  in  the  New  York  Herald,  it  is  said 
“shook  the  country.”  He  soon  became  the  war  cor- 
respondent of  the  Charleston  Courier.  He  followed  the 
main  bodies  of  Confederate  forces  in  Virginia  and  Ten- 
nessee, neglecting  not,  however,  the  record  of  events 
in  the  Confederate  capital. 

After  the  war  Mr.  De  Fontaine  was  for  a long  time 
on  the  staff  of  the  New  York  Herald.  He  subsequently 
wrote  many  books.  ' He  was  a charming  companion 
socially,  and  highly  gifted.  He  was  so  facile  with  his 
pen,  one  of  the  oldest  and  fastest  stenographers,  and  re- 


FtLlX  G.  DE  FONTAINE. 


ported  some  of  the  most  noted  court  trials  on  record, 
one  of  which  was  that  of  Dan  E.  Sickles,  for  killing 
Barton  Key  in  Washington  before  the  war. 

Mr.  de  Fontaine  died  in  his  old  home,  Columbia,  S. 
C.  In  a letter  his  wife  wrote  to  a friend : 

He  was  ill  not  quite  a week  with  pneumonia,  but  we 
had  no  idea  of  his  approaching  death.  It  came  like  a 
thunderbolt  from  a cloudless  sky.  I was  totally  un- 
prepared for  it.  In  April  I buried  my  only  sister,  Mrs. 
Sallie  F.  Chapin,  so  you  see  that  my  cup  of  sorrow  is 
full  to  running  over.  Mr.  de  Fontaine  died  in  the 
midst  of  his  life-work,  the  publication  of  his  war  letters, 
only  one  copy  of  which  had  been  issued.  I am  trying 


to  make  arrangements  for  the  continuance  of  the  mag- 
azine, which  was  a phenomenal  success.  I know  little 
about  the  business  affairs  of  such  a venture,  but  shall 
do  my  duty  in  the  compilation  of  the  letters  and  other 
literary  matter.  I have  also  ready  for  publication  the 
“Missing  Records  of  the  Confederacy,”  a work  of 
much  value,  and  I hope  to  obtain  a good  price  for  it. 
Mr.  de  Fontaine  was  a great  favorite  in  Columbia,  our 
old  home.  Every  honor  was  paid  him  that  was  pos- 
sible to  be  paid  to  any  one.  The  Governor’s  Guards, 
the  oldest  military  organization  in  the  city,  asked  the 
honor  of  turning  out  at  his  funeral,  an  honor  shown 
the  first  time  to  a civilian.  All  this  is  very  sweet  to 
think  of,  but  O how  little  it  helps  the  breaking  heart! 

Lieut.-Col.  Hervey  McDowell  pays  tribute  to  New- 
ton Taylor,  one  of  his  old  soldiers  of  the  Second  Ken- 
tucky Infantry,  C.  S/  A.  In  i86i  Mr.  Taylor  enlisted 
for  a year  in  Cameron’s  Battalion.  After  that  service 
he  joined  Company  F,  of  the  Second  Kentucky,  and 
was  in  many  battles,  including  Stone’s  River,  Jackson 
(Miss.),  Chickamauga,  Missionary  Ridge,  on  through 
Dalton  to  the  Atlanta  campaign,  then  through  Georgia 
and  the  Carolinas  until  the  war  ended.  In  concluding 
Col.  McDowell  says:  “He  was  a brave,  faithful  soldier, 
and  there  was  not  his  superior.  I never  knew  a more 
thorough  gentleman  and  soldier.  He  was  ever  ready 
for  duty.  He  never  shirked  nor  complained.  Implicit 
confidence  was  rendered  him,  for  he  was  of  those  who 
are  true  to  the  death.  Flis  courage  was  of  that  fine  and 
high  character  that  had  no  thought  of  display.  I do 
not  think  he  ever  realized  that  he  was  a hero — simply 
tried  to  always  do  the  best  that  was  in  him.  The  ranks 
of  the  ‘Orphan  Brigade’  are  closing  up.  Let  us  cher- 
ish the  memory  of  brave  comrades  that  have  left  us.” 

Dr.  G.  Kann,  Woodville,  Miss.,  March  12,  1897: 
“To-day  your  agent,  who  was  a Confederate  soldier  of 
the  Twenty-first  Mississippi  Regiment,  passed  away, 
after  a long,  lingering  sickness  of  consumption.  Al- 
though he  lost  a leg  in  the  valley,  he  hastened  his  death 
by  overwork.  He  was  Circuit  Clerk.”  The  brief  note 
is  all  that  has  been  received.  W.  K.  Cooper’s  name 
was  one  of  the  most  familiar  in  connection  with  the 
hundreds  whose  zeal  for  the  Veteran  never  flagged. 
For  the  twenty  subscriptions  in  the  most  remote  coun- 
try town  of  Mississippi  special  gratitude  was  felt  to 
Comrade  Cooper,  whose  maimed  body  and  ill  health 
were  never  mentioned. 

The  South  lost  an  eminent  citizen  in  the  death  of 
John  Randolph  Tucker,  which  occurred  recently  at 
Lexington,  Va.  An  exchange  truly  says:  “It  would 
be  hard  to  exaggerate  Mr.  Tucker’s  abilities  and  vir- 
tues. He  was  a great  lawyer,  a great  statesman,  and 
a noble  Christian.  In  his  early  manhood  he  was  At- 
torney-General for  his  native  state.  After  the  war  he 
served  many  terms  in  the  Federal  Congress.  During 
recent  years  he  has  been  Professor  of  Constitutional 
Law  in  Washington  and  Lee  University.  Without 
being  the  least  of  a demagogue  he  was  a very  fine 
stump  speaker.  We  have  never  heard  a man  that 
could  so  illuminate  an  elaborate  argument  with  a perti- 
nent anecdote.  His  power  of  pantomime  was  nothing 
less  than  marvelous.” 
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J.  M.  Null,  Secretary  of  Stonewall  Jackson  Bivouac, 
McKenzie,  Tenn. : “Comrade  James  N.  Gardner  was 
born  December  i6,  1832,  in  Humphreys  County, 
Tenn.;  enlisted  in  the  Confederate  army  October,  1861, 
as  first  lieutenant  in  Company  H,  Fifty-fifth  Tennessee 
Infantry;  paroled  May  6,  1865;  died  at  his  home  near 
McKenzie,  Tenn.,  February  25,  1897.  Comrade  Hen- 
ry C.  Townes  was  born  in  Carroll  County,  Tenn.,  June 
10,  1840;  enlisted  as  corporal  in  Company  H,  Twen- 
tieth Virginia  Regiment  Infantry,  Confederate  States 
of  America,  in  May,  1861 ; was  captured  in  July,  and  re- 
leased in  November,  1861;  served  as  private  in  the 
Third  Virginia  Cavalry  until  paroled  in  May,  1865; 
died  at  his  home  in  Huntington,  Tenn.,  September 
15,  1896.” 

J.  M.  Johnson,  Chairman  of  Camp  884,  Tracy  City, 
Tenn.:  “Since  the  February  issue  of  the  Veteran  an- 
other of  our  old  brothers  has  passed  over  the  rivet  to 
rest  under  the  shade  of  the  trees.  Brother  W.  H.  Bol- 
ton, of  Company  B,  Sixteenth  Tennessee  Infantry,  was 
killed  at  Tracy  City,  Tenn.,  March  i,  1897.  While 
stepping  on  his  engine  he  slipped  and  fell,  and  was 
killed  almost  instantly.  He  was  to  have  joined  Camp 
No.  884  on  Wednesday  evening,  March  3.” 

In  reply  to  an  inquiry  in  the  February  Veteran  re- 
garding Col.  William  Deloney,  a friend  writes  that  he 
died  of  wounds  received  in  the  service  of  the  Confed- 
eracy (thinks  that  it  was  shortly  after  the  battle  of 
Brandy  Station).  His  wife  and  a married  daughter, 
Mrs.  John  H.  Hall,  reside  in  Athens,  Ga. 

Maj.  Nathaniel  R.  Chambliss,  of  Selma,  died  while 
at  service  in  a cathedral  at  Baltimore.  He  was  an 
Episcopalian,  but  had  gone  to  the  Catholic  Church 
with  his  wife,  a daughter  of  Gen.  W.  J.  Hardee. 

Dr.  Robert  Darrington,  a native  of  Clarke  County, 
Ala.,  and  surgeon  of  the  Third  Alabama  Cavalry,  died 
at  Darrington,  Wilkinson  County,  Miss.,  October  29. 
1896,  aged  fifty-eight  years. 

Capt.  W.  F.  Thomas,  now  a merchant  at  Cum- 
berland City,  Tenn.  (on  the  river  between  Clarksville 
and  Fort  Donelson,  Tenn.),  desires  information  about 
any  members  of  Company  C,  Fiftieth  Tennessee  Reg- 
iment. It  was  an  Alabama  company,'  raised  by  Capt. 
Jackson,  but  at  Fort  Donelson  was  made  part  of  the 
Fiftieth  Tennessee.  Capt.  Thomas  was  its  command- 
er for  two  years. 

Henry  Lee  Valentine,  Box  247,  Richmond,  Va. : 
“William  Armistead  Braxton,  who  was  one  of  Mos- 
by’s  men,  was  killed  just  at  the  close  of  the  war.  Can 
any  one  assist  me  in  finding  a picture  of  him?  His 
family  are  quite  anxious  for  it.” 


Miss  Laura  Neal,  Chatham,  Ky. : “I  noticed  in  the 
December  Veteran  in  the  list  of  names  given  in  Mr. 
Nicholson’s  autograph  album  that  of  W.  B.  Neal,  of 
Nashville,  Tenn.  Would  like  to  know  if  he  is  still 
living,  and  where.” 


Responses  to  requests  for  the  addresses  of  comrades 
who  cannot  afford  to  subscribe  to  the  Veteran  have 
called  forth  many  pathetic  stories.  It  would  not  be 
practicable  to  supply  such  regularly,  but  occasionally 
copies  will  be  sent.  When  the  Veteran  is  received  by 
such,  or  by  some  one  who  it  is  believed  would  like  it, 
without  having  been  ordered,  the  recipient  may  know 
that  some  friend  who  knows  and  appreciates  him  sug- 
gested it.  Even  such  as  the  comrade  referred  to  be- 
low in  much  honor  can  help  the  Veteran  by  some 
commendatory  word  — good  seed  in  good  ground. 

Mr.  Joe  FI.  Morris,  of  Glenville,  Ky.,  writes: 

Mr. , of  Glenville,  Ky.,  was  the  peer  of  any  sol- 

dier in  the  Confederate  army.  He  served  from  Septem- 
ber, 1861,  to  May,  1865,  in  the  Fourth  Kentucky 
Infantry,  Orphan  Brigade,  and  was  wounded  five 
times.  He  lost  his  wife  and  family  of  five  children  by 
death.  Sickness  has  literally  “eaten  him  up,”  and  in 
his  old  age  he  is  helpless  and  destitute.  He  is  a man 
of  fine  education,  but  is  nearly  blind.  Such  a man, 
who  gave  his  young  manhood  to  the  South  in  her  time 
of  trial,  should  not  suffer.  Confederates  who  are  able 
should  help  him.  Squire  William  Goodwin,  one  of 
your  subscribers,  and  one  of  the  most  influential  men 

in  the  county,  will  certify  that  Mr. is  a deserving 

man  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  Will  you  not  send 
him  the  Veteran?  If  he  lives,. he  will  pay  you;  and  if 
a small  remittance  were  sent  him  by  Confederates,  it 
would  be  an  act  of  charity  highly  deserving. 

The  foregoing  is  a sample  of  appeals  that  come  to  this 
office.  The  name  is  not  given,  because  the  comrade 
is  undoubtedly  too  high-spirited  not  to  be  morti- 
fied if  public  appeal  should  made  for  him.  Besides,  it 
is  against  the  revised  policy  of  the  Veteran  to  pub- 
lish indiscriminate  appeals  for  any  person,  however 
deserving.  It  yearns  to  help  the  needy,  but  there  must 
be  systematic  -rule,  and  such  charity  given  through  a 
committee  of  good  men  or  women,  if  in  future  appeals 
for  aid  be  at  all  published  herein. 


Rev.  S.  S.  Rahn,  of  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  writes:  “There 
is  one  subject  which  I hope  will  be  thoroughly  venti- 
lated: that  in  regard  to  the  number  of  troops  furnished 
by  each  Southern  state  for  the  Confederate  service,  the 
number  killed,  wounded,  died  of  disease,  etc.  I wish 
to  know  only  the  facts,  nothing  more.  I am  a Geor- 
gian by  birth,  enlisted  in  a Georgia  regiment  when  a 
mere  boy,  and  was  paroled  at  Greensboro,  N.  C.,  when 
Gen.  J.  E.  Johnston  surrendered.  The  last  four  years 
I have  lived  in  North  Carolina,  and  frequently 
heard  some  of  the  old  veterans  there  say  such  things 
as  the  following:  ‘North  Carolina  had  the  first  man 
killed  in  battle  during  the  war,  and  the  last;  she  had 
more  troops  to  enlist  according  to  the  population; 
more  were  slain  in  battle,  etc.’  Now  just  how  much 
of  this  is  truth  ought  to  be  known.  Can  we  not  settle 
the  question  through  the  columns  of  the  Veteran? 
Possibly  Dr.  Jones,  our  historian,  can  and  will  give 
us  light.” 


Ill 
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HONOR  TO  WORTHY  HEROES, 

We,  the  undersigned  committee,  have  been  appoint- 
ed by  Mosby  Camp  to  solicit  subscriptions  for  a monu- 
ment at  Front  Royal,  Va.,  to  the  memory  of  our  six 
comrades  — Anderson,  Carter,  Jones,  Overby,  Love, 
and  Rhodes — who,  while  prisoners  of  war,  were  hung 
or  shot  to  death  by  the  order  of  Gen.  Custer,  in  the  year 
1864. 

The  memory  of  these  brave  boys,  who  met  an  un- 
timely death  in  defense  of  their  country,  deserves  to  be 
perpetuated,  and  we  earnestly  appeal  to  all  survivors 
of  the  Forty-third  Battalion,  Virginia  Cavalry,  to  aid 
in  rendering  long-delayed  justice  to  our  fallen  com- 
rades. 

Subscriptions  should  be  sent  to  the  Treasurer,  W. 
Ben  Palmer,  No.  1321  Cary  Street,  Richmond,  or  may 
be  sent  to  any  member  of  the  committee. 

W.  Ben  Palmer,  Richmond,  Va. ; J.  W.  Hammond, 
Alexandria,  Va.;  Robert  M.  Harrover,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  Committee. 

The  committee  requests  the  following  comrades  to 
act  as  solicitors  and  to  receive  contributions:  John  H. 
Foster,  Marshall,  Va. ; Benjamin  Simpson,  Centerville, 
Va. ; Stockton  R.  Terry,  Lynchburg,  Va. ; S.  R.  Arm- 
strong, Woodville,  Va. ; B.  F.  Nalls,  Culpeper,  Va. ; W. 
W.  Faulkner,  Newport  News,  Va. ; W.  F.  Lintz,  Nor- 
folk, Va. ; Capt.  R.  S.  Walker,  Orange,  Va.;  F.  F. 
Bowen,  Danville,  Va. ; J.  F.  Faulkner,  Winchester,  Va. ; 
Charles  Danne,  Trevilians,' Va. ; Stacy  B.  Bispham, 
Baltimore,  Md. ; John'S.  Munson,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  J.  J. 
Williamson,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


NORTHERN  ANCESTRAL  DISLOYALTY, 

The  following  extracts  are  suggested  by  Dr.  Ed- 
mund Jennings  Lee,  of  Philadelphia: 

President  Andrews,  of  Brown  University  (Vol.  II., 
page  345)  says  of  the  war  of  1812:  “Triumph  far  more 
complete  might  have  attended  the  war  but  for  the  per- 
verse and  factious  Federalist  opposition  to  the  admin- 
istration. Some  Federalists  favored  joining  England 
out  and  out  against  Napoleon.  Having,  with  justice, 
denounced  Jefferson’s  embargo  tactics  as  too  tame,  yet 
when  the  war  spirit  rose  and  even  the  South  stood 
ready  to  resent  foreign  affronts  by  force,  they  changed 
tone,  harping  upon  our  weakness  and  favoring  peace 
at  any  price.  Tireless  in  magnifying  the  importance 
of  commerce,  they  would  not  lift  a hand  to  defend  it. 
The  same  men  that  had  cursed  Adams  for  avoiding 
war  with  France  easily  framed  excuses  for  orders 
in  council,  impressment,  and  the  Chesapeake  affair. 
Apart  from  Randolph  and  the  few  opposition  Re- 
publicans, mostly  in  New  York,  this  Thersites  band 
had  its  seat  in  commercial  New  England,  where  em-^ 
bargo  and  war,  of  course,  sat  hardest,  more  than  a 
sixth  of  our  entire  tonnage  belonging  to  Massachu- 
setts. From  the  Essex  Junto  and  its  sympathizers 
came  nullification  utterances  not  less  pointed  than  the 
Virginia  and  Kentucky  resolutions,  although,  consid- 
ering the  sound  rebukes  which  the  latter  had  evoked, 
they  are  far  less  defensible.  Disunion  was  freely 
threatened,  and  actions  either  committed  or  counte- 
nanced bordering  hard  upon  treason.  The  Massa- 
chusetts Legislature,  in  1809,  declared  Congress’s  act 
to  enforce  embargo  ‘not  legally  binding.’  Gov.  Trum- 


bull, of  Connecticut,  declined  to  aid,  as  requested  by 
the  President,  in  carrying  out  that  act,  summoning 
the  Legislature  to  ‘interpose  their  protecting  shield’ 
between  the  people  and  the  ‘assumed  power  of  the 
general  government.’  ‘How,’  wrote  Pickering,  refer- 
ring to  the  Constitution,  Amendment  X.,  ‘are  the  pow- 
ers reserved  to  be  maintained  but  by  the  respective 
states  judging  for  themselves  and  putting  their  nega- 
tive on  the  usurpations  of  the  general  government?’ 
A sermon  of  President  Dwight’s  on  the  text,  ‘Come 
out  from  among  them,  and  be  ye  separate,  saith 
the  Lord,’  even  Federalists  deprecated  as  hinting  too 
strongly  at  secession.  This  unpatriotic  agitation  — 
from  which,  be  it  said,  large  numbers  of  Federalists 
nobly  abstained — came  to  a head  in  the  mysterious 
Hartford  Convention,  at  the  close  of  1814,  and  soon 
began  to  be  sedulously  hushed  in  consequence  of  the 
glorious  news  of  victory  and  peace  from  Ghent  and 
New  Orleans.”  (“History  of  the  United  States,” 
1896.) 

When  the  bill  for  the  admission  of  Texas  as  a slave 
state  was  under  discussion  in  Congress  a numerously 
signed  petition  was  presented  on  behalf  of  Massachu- 
setts and  Maine  people,  in  which  they  opposed  its  ad- 
mission, and  threatened  secession  if  it  were  admitted 
as  a slave  state.  This  I have  on  the  authority  of  a 
United  States  Senator  then  serving  in  that  body. 

History  clearly  proves  that  New  England  did  sev- 
eral times  threaten  to  do  what  the  South  actually  did: 
to  secede.  

REUNION  AT  WILSON  CREEK  SUGGESTED, 

Dr.  B.  A.  Barrett  writes  from  Springfield,  Mo. : 

Old  soldiers  of  both  sides,  how  would  you  like  a 
realistic  performance  of  the  battle  of  Wilson  Creek  at 
the  reunion  on  the  loth  of  August  next,  the  anniversary 
of  the  battle?  I would  suggest  that  there  be  an  un- 
derstanding of  soldiers  of  both  sides  who  participated 
in  the  battle  to  arrange  an  encampment  on  the  iden- 
tical battle-ground  as  the  Confederates  were  upon  the 
morning  of  the  loth  a»d  an  attacking  army  move  out 
as  the  Federals  did  in  the  night,  and  make  the  attack 
about  daybreak  on  the-  anniversary  of  that  memorable 
morning.  Should  this  meet  the  approbation  of  sol- 
diers of  both  sides,  it  can  be  easily  arranged  by  inter- 
change of  thought  by  the  committee.  Just  a sugges- 
tion. 

Dr.  Barrett  adds : 

I am  opposed  to  all  kinds  of  war  and  fighting. 

All  troubles  can  be  settled  in  a better  way 
By  just  arbitration  I would  say 
That  justice  to  all  can  easily  be  done 
If  in  the  right  way  begun, 

and  conducted  upon  right  principles  in  a God-fearing 
spirit.  The  wise  and  best  are  saying:  “Speed  the  time! 
let  it  come  fast!” 

The  golden  rule  is  reaching  all  the  world  see 
To  do  to  you  as  I like  you  to  do  to  me. 


Comrade  A.  M.  Foute,  of  Cartersville,  Ga.,  writes: 
“ I am  going  to  the  reunion  if  I have  to  do  as  I did  in 
1865 : walk  from  Georgia  into  Tennessee.  I was  of  the 
Twenty-sixth  Tennessee  Infantry,  and  my  first  general 
was  John  C.  Brown,  of  your  city.” 
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This  publication  is  the  personal  property  of  S.  A.  Cunningham.  All 
persons  who  approve  its  principles,  and  realize  its  benefits  as  an  organ  for 
Associations  throughout  the  South,  are  requested  to  commend  its  patron- 
age and  to  cooperate  in  extending  it. 

Gratitude  is  herein  expressed  to  hundreds  of  com- 
rades and  friends  for  zeal  in  behalf  of  the  Veteran  in 
the  beginning  of  its  fifth  year.  Increase  of  circula- 
tion brings  additional  responsibilities,  and  the  solemn 
obligation  is  renewed  again  and  again  to  do  all  that  is 
possible  to  patrons  and  to  the  memory  of  those  who 
gave  life  for  the  sacred  cause — not  “Lost  Cause” — of 
principles  that  live  to-day  under  different  form  from 
what  they  were  designed.  If  the  Veteran  is  worthy, 
it  should  be  sustained  unremittingly.  Its  regular  in- 
crease of  pages  cost  a great  deal  of  money;  but  to  make 
it  as  good  as  possible  all  the  time  was  an  original  res- 
olution to  which  adherence  is  as  ardent  as  ever.  Don’t 
neglect  to  remit,  and  please  introduce  the  subject  to 
your  neighbor  and  recommend  it  as  you  feel  that  it 
deserves.  All  subscribers  can  know  the  status  of  their 
subscriptions  by  counting  from  the  date  by  their  names. 

This  is  a momentous  period  with  the  Veteran  in 
its  importance.  Publication  day  is  to  be  advanced 
two  or  three  weeks  before  the  reunion;  and  while  each 
number  is  increased  to  48  pages,  and  then  the  reunion 
number  to  100  pages,  in  an  edition  of  over  20,000 
copies,  puts  the  management  to  a hard  test.  All  this 
besides  much  work  on  committees  arranging  for  the 
reunion. 

The  part  that  its  friends  may  perform,  necessary  to 
its  success,  is  apparent.  If  each  one  will  attend 
promptly  to  renewal  when  time  has  expired  and  to  in- 
fluencing others  to  subscribe,  the  prosperity  of  the 
Veteran  will  be  a declaration  that  it  represents  right 
ideas  and  that  the  Southern  people  tvill  maintain  their 
history. 

Everybody  that  expects  to  attend  the  reunion 
would  do  well  to  take  the  Veteran.  Payment  may  be 
made  then.  Let  such,,  or  subscribers  who  will  induce 
these,  write  postals  requesting  entries  of  names.  Peo- 
ple who  read  the  Veteran  pay  for  it,  however  much 
the  sacrifice.  

ABOUT  SAM  DAVIS, 

In  the  April  Veteran  additional  subscriptions  to  the 
Sam  Davis  Monument  Fund  will  be  published. 

The  pleasing  announcement  is  made  that  Gen.  G.  M. 
Dodge,  who  was  in  command  at  Pulaski,  and  who  or- 
dered the  court  martial  to  try  Sam  Davis,  has  cordially 
consented  to  write  for  the  Veteran  a statement  about 
Davis.  Other  interesting  and  important  data  upon  the 


subject  will  appear  next  month.  Let  every  one  that 
has  the  heart  and  spare  dollar  send  in  promptly,  so  that 
the  showing  next  month  will  be  worthy  of  the  match- 
less theme. 

Another  fact  which  will  be  gratifying  to  the  South- 
ern people  is  that  a sculptor  of  eminence,  who,  though 
not  even  an  American,  has  become  so  thrilled  with  the 
wonderful  story  that  he  has  undertaken  to  make  a 
bust  of  Sam  Davis,  and  he  is  being  furnished  with  all 
the  helps  tliat  family  and  friends  can  provide.  Pos- 
sibly his  creation  may  be  photoengraved  for  the  next 
Veteran. 

As  this  number  of  the  Veteran  is  being  printed 
Gen.  George  Moorman  comes  from  New  Orleans  to 
confer  with  the  management  to  arrange  for  the  great 
reunion.  He  is  well  pleased  with  the  prospect,  and 
predicts,  that  it  will  be  the  largest  gathering  in  the 
history  of  the  United  Confederate  Veterans. 


The  Nashville  Christian  Advocate  mentions  that  “one 
of  Gen.  Lee’s  marked  peculiarities  was  his  extraor- 
dinary carefulness  in  money  matters.  While  exceed- 
ingly  generous,  he  was  in  business  transactions  rigidly 
exact.  To  the  young  men  who  were  put  under  his 
care  at  I.exington  from  all  parts  of  the  South  he  used 
frequently  to  say : ‘ Do  not  waste  your  money ; *it  cost 
somebodv  hard  labor,  and  is  sacred.’  ” There  is  so 
much  in  this  statement  that  the  Veteran  mentions  and 
emphasizes  it  in  the  comfort  that  a commendation  of 
this  principle  will  impress  all  men,  the  old  as  well  as 
the  young.  It  is  a principle  worthy  to  be  remembered 
and  acted  upon  by  all  who  revere  the  memory  of  Rob- 
ert E.  Lee. 


Tom  Hall,  Louisville,  Ky. : “Ex-Confederates  all 
over  the  country  will  rejoice  to  hear  that  the  Kentucky 
Confederate  Association  has  at  last  become  a part  of 
the  United  Confederate  Veterans,  and  its  large  mem- 
bership is  now  ready  to  receive  the  badge  of  that  great 
organization.  It  has  long  been  the  desire  of  a major- 
ity of  members  that  the  Kentucky  Confederate  Asso- 
ciation become  a member  of  the  U.  C.  V.,  but  there 
was  a hitch  somewhere,  which  has  been  overcome. 
The  new  camp  has  been  named  ‘George  B.  Eastin’ 
Camp  No.  — , U.  C.  V. — this  in  honor  of  the  late  Hon. 
George  B.  Eastin,  President  of  the  Kentucky  Confed- 
erate Association,  who  died  last  year  while  on  a visit 
to  Rome,  Italy,  for  the  benefit  of  his  health.  In  his 
coming  address  President  John  H.  Leathers,  who  has 
been  elected  Commander  of  George  B.  Eastin  Camp, 
will  dwell  at  length  on  the  memory  of  Judge  Eastin, 
and  it  will  sparkle  with  other  matters  that  will  be  most 
edifying  to  all  good  Confederate  ex-soldiers.  The  of- 
ficial roster  of  Camp  George  B.  Eastin  is  as  follows: 
John  H.  Leathers,  Commander;  Thomas  D.  Osborne, 
Adjutant;  Samuel  Murrell,  Quartermaster  and  Treas- 
urer. Prospects  are  that  the  camp  will  send  a very 
large  delegation  to  the  general  reunion  at  Nashville  in 
June,  and  it  is  likely  that  the  state  of  Kentucky  will 
turn  out  in  almost  its  entire  strength  to  swell  the  crowd 
at  the  Tennessee  Centennial.” 
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‘•TIME  TO  CALL  OFF  ‘DIXIE/" 

Elite,  a society  periodical  of  Chicago,  contained  an 
editorial  recently  under  the  above  caption,  in  which  it 
argued ; 

It  is  sectional,  and  its  tendency  is  to  keep  alive  the 
lost  cause.  The  “Star-spangled  Banner,”  “Hail,  Co- 
lumbia,” etc.,  are  not  sectional.  Let  us  drop  “Dixie” 
for  good  and  set  the  bands  to  playing  national  airs. 
Why  do  Northern  people  go  out  of  their  way  to  con- 
ciliate Southern  folks?  They  always  do.  At  the  con- 
vention of  Sons  and  Daughters  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution, if  a delegate’s  name  from  Connecticut  was  called, 
it  aroused  no  enthusiasm;  but  let  a name  from  Georgia 
be  announced,  and  the  house  immediately  found  its 
hands.  These  societies  are  pledged  to  treat  the  war  of 
the  rebellion  as  if  it  had  never  occurred,  so  their  action 
cannot  be  explained  on  the  ninety  and  nine  who  went 
not  astray  and  the  rejoicing  over  the  one  wanderer 
basis.  By  all  means  let  all  be  cordial  and  kind,  but  let 
the  bands  stop  playing  “Dixie”  and  the  people  stop 
playing  toady. 

A SOUTHERN  WOMAN’S  ANSWER. 

True  merit  rarely  goes  without  recognition.  We, 
as  Southern  people,  glory  in  this  “tendency  to  keep 
alive  the  sentiment  of  the  lost  cause.”  Why  not? 
Have  we  anything  of  which  to  be  ashamed?  True,  de- 
feat was  ours,  but  it  was  brought  about  not  through  any 
lack  of  bravery,  gallantry,  or  patriotism  for  what  we 
believe  to  be  right  because  of  its  being  guaranteed  by 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  The  record  of 
Confederate  soldiers  is  without  a parallel  in  history, 
and,  as  time  goes  on,  instead  of  being  classed  as  trai- 
tors, their  many  gallant  deeds  and  loyal  hearts  will  be 
appreciated  for  their  true  worth,  and  their  names  go 
down  in  history  as  heroes  true  to  every  trust. 

“Time  to  call  oflf ‘Dixie?’”  No! 

In  Dixie’s  land  we’ll  take  our  stand, 

We’ll  live  and  die  bj  Dixie. 

It  is  not  that  we  love  the  “Star-spangled  Banner” 
less,  but  “Dixie”  will  always  be  absolutely  sacred  to 
Southern  hearts.  / round  “Dixie”  twine  our  fondest 
memories  and  dearest  associations.  “Dixie”  went 
with  our  loved  ones  through  all  the  perils  of  war,  and 
in  their  darkest  hours  of  strife  “Dixie’s”  bright,  sweet 
strain  cheered  the  boys  on. 

Why,  then,  should  we  call  off  “Dixie?”  Its  strains 
are  melodious  and  edifying.  Rather  call  off  “March- 
ing through  Georgia,”  which  reminds  one  of  naught 
save  cruelty  and  ruin,  and  in  whose  bars  there  is  no 
music. 

Why  is  it  that  the  lady  of  the  South  receives  the  rec- 
ognition of  any  convention  in  which  she  participates? 
It  is  simply  that  a true  Southern  woman  stands  out  in 
any  company  and  shows  by  every  word  and  deed  her 
superiority.  She  realizes  her  true  worth,  and  others 
are  bound  to  recognize  it.  We  agree  that  it  is  time  to 
put  a stop  to  “toadyism,”  but  let  the  bands  continue  to 
play  “Dixie,”  and  may  its  strains  continue  to  send  a 
thrill  of  joy  and  pride  to  the  heart  of  every  true  South- 
erner for  generations  to  come! 

This  Southern  woman  signs  “Halcyon.”  Her  pic- 
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ture  may  be  seen  in  a groujj  of  »liildren  on  an  old  war- 
horse  in  this  Veteran. 

ELITE  answers  RACK. 

It  is  all  in  the  point  of  view.  “Marching  through 
Georgia”  to  a Northerner  does  not  mean  “cruelty 
and  ruin,”  but  victory  and  union.  However,  North- 
ern people  are  quite  willing  to  substitute  “Yankee 
Doodle”  for  that  energetic  tune 

It  is  a coincidence  that,  with  a copy  of  Business  Chat 
— an  enterprising  publication  of  Nashville,  which  con- 
tained the  foregoing — in  his  pocket,  the  editor  of  the 
Veteran  went  to  a lecture-room  where  Hon.  A.  H. 
Pettibone,  a Union  veteran  and  an  ex-Congressman  of 
the  Republican  party,  was  to  deliver  an  address  on 
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“Stonewall”  Jackson.  The  lecture  was  postponed,  but 
the  speaker  entertained  his  audience  with  expressions 
of  pride  in  Tennessee  during  this  Centennial  period,  at 
the  conclusion  of  which  the  brass  band  of  boys  from 
the  Tennessee  Blind  School  rendered  popular  airs. 
Among  the  auditors  was  Hon.  G.  N.  Tillman,  late  Re- 
publican candidate  for  Governor,  and  second  in  cred- 
itable reputation  to  no  Tennesseean  ever  nominated 
for  office  by  that  party,  and  he  called  for  “Dixie.”  It 
gave  instant  inspiration,  and  the  applause  was  led  by 
Hon.  Mr.  Pettibone. 

“Dixie”  is  here  to  stay,  and  the  prophecy  is  made  in 
this  connection  that  it  will  become  a national  air. 
Long  before  the  writer  knew  “Uncle”  Dan  Emmett 
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and  secured  the  original  sheet  of  “Dixie”  (a  photo- 
engraving of  which  is  free  to  any  subscriber  of  the 
Veteran  who  will  ask  for  it),  he  was  in  prison  at  In- 
dianapolis, when  a Federal  band  entered  Camp  Mor- 
ton and  complimented  the  prisoners  by  playing  several 
airs.  When  it  began  “Dixie”  one  of  that  multitude 
of  thousands,  speaking  for  himself,  says  now,  through 
blinding  tears,  vividly  recalling  the  scene,  that  it  was 
the  most  glorious  of  all  sounds  that  ever  made,  music 
in  his  ears. 

Ah,  “Dixie!”  “Dixie”  is  here  to  stay.  Its  author 
will  be  invited  from  his  Ohio  home  to  the  great  re- 
union of  Confederates  here  next  June,  and  no  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  ever  had  as  unrestrained  ex- 
pressions of  good-will  and  honor  as  will  be  accorded 
Daniel  Decatur  Emmett  on  that  occasion. 


seem  well  and  happy.  An  occasional  complaint  from 
some  malcontent  comes  to  the  ears  of  the  Visitors,  who 
inquire  into  the  matter,  and  nearly  always  find  that 
there  is  no  foundation.  . . . Six  dinners  are  given 

each  year  by  the  Visitors,  which  furnishes  the  old  men 
a gala-day — each  month  from  November  25  (Thanks- 
giving Day)  to  Easter  Day — while  the  Fourth-of-July 
dinner  celebrates  their  loyalty.  . ' . . 

The  Stonewall  Jackson  Infirmary,  or  hospital,  due 
to  the  tender  thought  of  one  of  the  Board  of  Visitors 
and  her  committee,  has  assumed  larger  and  more  per- 
fect proportions.  The  Board  of  Governors  have  this 
year  enlarged  it,  adding  a ward  and  three  small  rooms 
— one  for  very  ill  patients,  one  for  hospitaj  steward, 
and  one  for  a pantry.  The  old  ward  is  changed  into 
a sitting-room,  where  ailipg  men  can  have  a quiet 
hour.  The  visitors  have  undertaken  the  furnishing  of 
these  rooms,  and  we  hope  soon  to  have  them  in  perfect 
order.  The  Governors  propose  introducing  water  into 


CONFEDERATE  HOME  IN  MARYLAND, 

The  report  of  Mrs.  Bradley  T.  Johnson,  President 
of  the  Board  of  Lady  Visitors  to  the  Confederate  Sol- 
diers’ Home,  1896,  to  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Maryland  Line  Association,  contains  the  following; 

The  Home  is  kept  in  such  beautiful  order  under  the 
management  of  the  Board  of  Governors  and  its  excel- 
lent Superintendent  that  it  is  a pleasure  as  well  as  an 
honor  for  the  Board  of  Lady  Visitors  to  be  associated 
with  them  and  to  do  what  they  can  to  assist  in  its  work. 

The  men  in  the  Home,  of  whom  there  are  eighty- 
two  now  present  and  one  hundred  and  six  on  the  roll. 


the  hospital,  which  will  add  greatly  to  the  comfort  of 
the  inmates. 

Each  year  adds  to  the  improvement  and  beauty  of 
the  Confederate  Home,  while  each  year  adds  to  the 
number  of  its  inmates,  as  age  and  infirmities  and  pov- 
erty wear  out  the  men  who  fought  bravely  for  South- 
ern rights  and  they  turn  with  longing  to  a home  pro- 
vided by  the  generosity  of  the  state  of  Maryland  for 
her  sons,  who  otherwise  would  have  none.  No  wonder 
we  consider  it  an  honor  to  assist  in  such  a blessed 
cause ! We  see  that  their  temporal  wants  are  provided 
for,  we  care  for  the  sick  and  ease  the  last  moments  of 
the  dying,  and  in  so  doing  we  have  done  our  little  in 
memorv  of  those  who  fought  for  a holy  cause. 
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There  are  one  hundred  and  twelve  names  on  the  list 
of  the  Board  of  Lady  Visitors.  I am  sorry  that  the 
attendance  is  not  more  regular.  Some  are  on  the  roll 
as  contributors  only,  but  others  are  entered  as  visitors, 
their  names  are  put  on  the  committees  for  the  separate 
months,  and  yet  the  chairmen  of  these  committees  find 
it  hard,  to  get  some  of  them  to  comply.  I sincerely 
hope  that  during  the  coming  year  there  will  be  a better 
attendance. 

The  treasury  is  in  a good  condition.  We  collect 
two  dollars  a year  from  each  visitor — one  for  the  din- 
ner, and  one  for  casual  expenses.  We  are  also  pledged 
to  assist  in  the  spring  fete,  the  receipts  of  which  go  to 
the  general  fund.  We  have  this  year’s  report  from 
our  Treasurer  of  $576.76  receipts,  $224  of  which  has 
gone  to  the  fund  of  the  Board  of  Governors,  $239.50 
for  the  dinners  and  sick  fund  and  other  expenses,  and 
$113.26  remains  in  the  treasury. 

The  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  have  undertaken 
the  sacred  duty  of  attending  to  the  graves  of  the  Con- 
federate dead  on  Memorial  Day.  This  young  organ- 
ization of  Confederate  women,  whose  hearts  are  full 
of  love  and  sympathy  for  the  dead  Confederacy,  will 
be  a great  power  in  diffusing  among  our  contempora- 
ries and  transmitting  to  our  posterity  devotion  and 
respect  for  the  cause  of  justice,  right,  and  honor,  for 
which  so  many  of  those  men  fought  and  died.  We 
cordially  welcome  them  as  powerful  auxiliaries  in  our 
work,  and  sincerely  pray  that  success  may  attend  them. 

HIS  WORDS  LIVE  AFTER  HIM. 

The  late  Gen.  R.  E.  Colston  went  abroad  and  was  long 
among  the  Egyptians  after  our  great  war,  whereby 
he  had  the  advantage  of  broadening  his  views ; and  yet 
to  a Virginia  Ladies’  Memorial  Association  made  an’ 
address  from  which  the  following  is  taken : 

Those  who  fall  in  the  arms  of  victory  and  success 
need  no  monuments  to  preserve  their  memories.  The 
continued  existence  and  prosperity  of  their  country 
are  sufficient  epitaphs,  and  their  names  can  never  be 
forgotten.  But  how  shall  those  be  remembered  who 
failed?  It  is  their  enemies  who  write  their  history, 
painting  it  with  their  own  colors,  distorting  it  with 
their  calumnies,  their  prejudices,  and  their  passions; 
and  it  is  this  one-sided  version  of  the  conquerors  that 
the  world  at  large  accepts  as  truth,  for  in  history  as  in 
the  present,  vae  victis  (woe  to  the  conquered). 

It  is  true  that  when  we,  the  actors  in  the  last  con- 
test, shall  b^  sleeping  in  our  graves  little  will  it  matter 
to  us  what  the  world  may  think  of  us  or  our  motives. 
But  methinks  that  we  could  hardly  rest  in  peace,  even 
in  the  tomb,  should  our  descendants  misjudge  or  coti- 
demn  us.  And  yet,  is  there  impossibility  of  this? 
They  will  be  told  that  their  fathers  were  oligarchs, 
aristocrats,  slave-drivers,  rebels,  traitors,  who,  to  per- 
petuate the  monstrous  sin  of  human  slavery,  tried  to 
throttle  out  the  life  of  the  nation  and  to  rend  asunder 
the  government  founded  by  Washington;  that  they 
raised  parricidal  hands  against  the  sacred  ark  of  the 
Constitution;  that  they  were  the  unprovoked  aggress- 
ors, and  struck  the  first  sacrilegious ‘"blow  against  the 
Lfnion  and  the  flag  of  their  country. 

What  if  this  be  but  false  cant  and  calumny?  Con- 
stant repetition  will  give  it  something  of  the  authorit}" 


of  truth.  We  cannot  doubt  it.  Our  descendants  will 
see  these  slanders  repeated  in  Northern  and  probably 
in  European  publications;  perhaps  even  in  the  very 
text-books  of  their  schools  (for,  unfortunately,  we 
Southerners  write  too  little,  and  they  may  be  com- 
pelled, like  ourselves,  to  look  abroad  for  their  intellect- 
ual nutriment).  It  is  true  that  our  own  immediate 
sons  and  daughters  will  not  believe  these  falsifications 
of  history,  but  perchance  their  children  or  grandchil- 
dren may  believe  them.  And  those  who  are  still  our 
enemies  after  five  years  of  peace  rely  confidently  upon 
this  result.  A so-called  minister  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace,  but  whose  early  and  persistent  advocacy  of  war 
and  bloodshed  prove  that  he  obtained  his  commission 
from  a very  opposite  quarter,  has  dared  to  say  that  “in 
a few  years  the  relatives  of  those  Southern  men  who 
fell  in  our  struggle  will  be  ashamed  to  be  seen  standing 
by  the  side  of  their  dishonored  graves.”  And  he  who 
said  this,  mark  you,  is  no  obscure  driveler,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  one  of  the  highest  representative  men  of  the 
North,  one  whom  they  delight  to  honor — no  less  a 
personage  than  the  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher. 

Eellow  Southerners,  whose  teachings  and  influence 
can  accomplish  more  than  all  other  agencies  combined 
to  hurl  back  this  foul  slander  in  the  teeth  of  that  rev- 
erend liar?  Who  can  best  guard  our  posterity  from 
the  corrupting  odium  of  falsehood?  Who  can  so  im- 
plant the  right  and  justice  of  our  lost  cause  into  their 
souls  as  to  prevail  over  all  the  calumnies  of  our  de- 
tractors? 

Your  hearts  reply,  like  mine:  “It  is  the  noble,  patri- 
otic, unwavering  women  of  the  South.”  Yes,  let  me  re- 
peat this  last  epithet,  for  it  belongs  peculiarly  to  them, 
unwavering,  true  to  the  right,  true  to  the  South,  in  the 
past  and  in  the  present,  and  they  will  be  in  the  future. 
We  would  be  baser  than  the  brutes  that  perish  could 
we  forget  what  the  women  of  the  South  did  to  promote 
the  success  of  our  efforts.  By  night  and  by  day  they 
labored  with  diligent  hands  to  supply  the  deficiencies 
of  the  government.  They  nursed  the  sick  and  wound- 
ed, they  bore  sorrows  and  privations  of  everj^  kiqd 
without  a murmur.  What  they  suffered  no  tongue, 
no  pen,  can  ever  express.  Yet  they  never  faltered, 
they  never  gave  up,  and  they  continued  to  cheer  the 
sinking  hearts  of  their  defenders  and  to  hope  against 
all  hope,  even  when  all  was  over.  And  see  how  nobly 
they  have  kept  us  in  faith!  While  some  men  who 
once  did  gallant  service  in  the  Southern  armies  have, 
alas ! turned  false  for  filthy  lucre,  where  are  the  rene- 
gades among  Southern  women?  Even  we  who  have 
preserved  our  faith  unstained,  have  we  not  grown 
colder  and  more  forgetful?  Had  it  depended  upon  us 
alone,  is  there  not  much  reason  to  fear  tfiat  our  broth- 
ers’ bones  would  still  lie  unheeded  where  they  fell? 
Not  that  we  have  grown  indifferent  or  estranged,  but 
the  claims  of  the  living  and  the  anxieties  of  misfortune 
have  absorbed  our  attention.  It  is  these  blessed  South- 
ern women,  whose  tender  hearts  never  forget,  that  de- 
serve the  credit  of  all  that  has  been  done  among  us  to 
preserve  from  destruction  the  remains  of  our  brave 
comrades.  Unwearied  by  all  their  labors  and  self-sac- 
rifice during  four  years  of  war,  they  were,  like  Mary, 
the  first  at  the  graves  of  their  beloved  dead.  There- 
fore to  them  we  may  safely  intrust  the  holy  ark  of  our 
Southern  faith.  Yes,  it  is  for  you — wives,  mothers, 
daughters,  of  the  South — it  is  for  you,  far  more  than 
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for  us,  to  fashion  the  hearts  and  thoughts  of  our  chil- 
dren. We  have  neither  the  time  nor  the  aptitude  that 
you  possess  for  training  the  infant  mind  from  the  be- 
ginning and  inclining  the  twig  the  way  the  tree  should 
grow.  You  are  now,  or  will  be  some  day,  the  mothers 
of  future  generations.  See  that  you  transmit  to  them 
the  traditions  and  memories  of  our  cause  and  of  our 
glorious,  if  unsuccessful,  struggle,  that  they  may  in 
their  turn  transmit  them  unchanged  to  those  who  suc- 
ceed them.  And  let  them  learn  from  you  that,  al- 
though the  same  inscrutable  Providence  that  once  per- 
mitted the  Grecian  cross  to  go  down  before  the  Mos- 
lem crescent,  has  decreed  that  we  should  yield  to 
Northern  supremacy,  and  that  we  should  fail  in  our 
endbavor ; yet,  for  all  that,  we  were  right. 

It  is  for  you.  Southern  matrons,  to  guard  your  cher- 
ished ones  against  this  foul  idolatry,  and  to  teach  them 
a nobler  and  a higher  moral.  It  is  for  you  to  bring  the 
youth  of  our  land  to  these  consecrated  mounds  and  to 
engrave  in  their  candid  souls  the  true  story  of  our 
wrongs,  our  motives,  and  our  deeds.  Tell  them  in 
tender  and  eloquent  words  that  those  who  lie  here 
entombed  were  neither  traitors  nor  rebels,  and  that 
those  absurd  epithets  are  but  the  ravings  of  malig- 
nant folly  when  applied  to  men  who  claimed  noth- 
ing but  their  right  under  the  Constitution  of  their  fa- 
thers— the  right  of  self-government.  Tell  them  how 
we  exhausted  every  honorable  means  to  avoid  the  ter- 
rible arbitrament  of  war,  asking  only  to  be  let  alone, 
and  tendering  alliance,  friendship,  free  navigation  — 
everything  reasonable  and  magnanimous — to  obtain 
an  amicable  settlement.  Tell  them  how,  when  driven 
to  draw  the  sword,  we  fought  the  mercenaries  of  all 
the  world  until,  overpowered  by  tenfold  numbers,  we 
fell;  but,  like  Leonidas  and  his  Spartans  of  old,  fell  so 
heroically  that  our  defeat  was  more  glorious  than  vic- 
tory. 

Then  from  so  sublime  a theme  teach  our  children  a 
no  less  sublime  lesson.  Bid  them  honor  the  right, 
just  because  it  is  right;  honor  it  when  its  defenders 
have  gained  the  rich  prize  of  success,  honor  it  still 
metre  when  they  are  languishing  in  the  dungeons  of 
oppression  or  lying  in  bloody  graves,  like  the  martyrs 
we  celebrate  to-day.  And  bid  them  remember  that  no 
triumph,  however  brilliant,  can  ever  change  the  wrong 
into  the  right.  Next  to  their  duty  to  God,  teach  your 
offspring  to  love  their  native  Southern  land  all  the 
more  tenderly  for  its  calamities,  and  to  cherish  the 
memories  of  their  fathers  all  the  more  preciously  be- 
cause they  battled  for  the  right  and  went  down  in  the 
unequal  strife.  And  should  their  youthful  hearts  won- 
der at  the  triumph  of  force  over  justice,  teach  them 
that  the  ways  of  Providence  are  mysterious  and  not 
like  our  ways.  For  a time  the  wicked  may  flourish 
like  a green  bay-tree,  but  he  shall  not  endure  forever, 
and  far  better  it  is  to  suffer  with  the  righteous  than  to 
rejoice  with  the  unjust.  Sooner  or  later,  in  some  mys- 
terious way  that  we  cannot  now  perceive — in  their  own 
day,  perhaps,  if  not  in  ours — the  truth  of  our  principles 
will  be  recognized.  Meanwhile,  bid  them  scorn  “*'0 
crook  the  pregnant  hinges  of  the  knee,  that  thrift  may 
follow  fawning.”  Yet,  while  clinging  to  our  princi- 
ples and  vindicating  the  righteousness  of  our  motives, 
let  our  children  learn  also  the  Christian  lesson  of  for- 
giveness. God  forbid  that  the  bitterness  of  our  times 
should  be  perpetuated  from  generation  to  generation! 


God  forbid,  above  all,  that  this  land  should  ever  be 
drenched  again  with  the  blood  of  contending  armies 
speaking  the  same  language  and  springing  from  a kin- 
dred race!  On  the  contrary,  may  he  grant  that  the 
causes  of  strife,  being  at  last  ^all  extinct,  peace  and  har- 
mony may  prevail  and  make  this  land  in  truth,  and  not 
merely  in  name,  the  asylum  of  human  liberty! 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  SIX  HUNDRED, 

BY  JUDGE  HENRY  HOWE  COOK,  FRANKLIN,  TENN. 

I was  a member  of  the  First  Tennessee  Regiment,, 
and  was  with  Lee  at  Great  Mountain,  But  at  the  time 
my  story  begins  I was  a member  of  the  Reed  and  Mc- 
Ewen  Company,  Forty-fourth  Tennessee  Regiment, 
Bushrod  Johnson’s  Brigade.  In  the  spring  of  1864. 
we  left  East  Tennessee  for  Richmond.  I shall  never 
forget  the  day  we  marched  through  Richmond  and  in 
front  of  the  Capitol  of  the  Confederate.  States.  Never 
before  was  seen  such  a ragged  set  of  soldiers,  many  of 
them  without  shoes  and  with  their  feet  tied  up  in  rags 
or  in  green  cowhides.  These  were  the  men  who  held 
Butler’s  army  at  bay  until  an  army  could  be  gathered 
together.  The  battle  of  Drury’s  Bluff  was  then  fought 
and  won,  and  Butler  and  his  army  securely  bottled  up- 
at  the  landing  in  Bermuda  Hundreds.  I was  wound- 
ed and  captured  in  this  battle,  placed  in  a boat,  and  an- 
chored out  in  the  James  River.  As  I stood  upon  the 
deck  I could  see  the  Carter  House — Shirley.  A Fed- 
eral officer  told  me  that  the  daughters  of  Gen.  R.  E. 
Lee  were  in  the  house,  and  he  appeare.d  to  be  much 
pleased  at  the  fact  that  Gen.  Lee  did  not  fear  to  leave 
his  daughters  within  their  lines.  I thought,  but  did 
not  tell  him,  what  havoc  his  soldiers  had  wrought  at. 
Dr.  Eriend’s  house  at  the  battle  of  Drury’s  Bluff. 
From  this  Carter  House — Shirley,  were  descended  R. 
E.  Lee,  Benjamin  and  Carter  Harrison,  and  my  old 
friends,  Sandy  Carter  and  Col.  Moscow  Carter.  Down, 
the  river  and  across  the  mouth  of  the  Appomattox 
once  stood  the  Bland  residence,  Cowsons.  From  this- 
family  descended  John  Randolph,  of  Roanoke,  Chief 
Justice  John  Marshall,  Light  Horse  Harry  Lee,  and 
many  others  of  illustrious  name. 

Time  would  fail  me  to  mention  the  colonial  resi- 
dences that  could  be  seen  from  the  James  River,  but  I 
mention  these  as  being  the  homes  of  the  ancestors  of 
our  great  commander.  The  lonely  grave  of  Henry 
Lee  was  on  the  distant  shores  of  Georgia;  upon  this- 
Georgia  coast  I,  with  six  hundred  comrades,  was  soon 
to  endure  horrors  never  before  suffered  by  man,  and 
many  a one  was  there  to  find  an  untimely  grave. 

We  reached  Fortress  Monroe  in  the  evening,  and 
stopped  there  two  days.  The  Federal  officers  gave  u& 
quite  a feast,  causing  me  to  think  that  prison  life  was- 
feasting  on  the  fat  of  the  land.  How  cruel  to  thus 
raise  the  hopes  of  a boy!  We  were  at  this  time  about 
twenty  in  number,  but  I recall  the  name  of  only  one:: 
Capt.  C.  S.  D.  Jones,  a son  of  Gov.  Jones,  of  Iowa. 
He  was  on  Gen.  Johnson’s  staff,  and  was  captured  at 
Drury’s  Bluff  on  the  morning  of  the  battle,  having  rid- 
den into  the  lines  of  the  enemy  in  the  darkness  caused 
by  the  fog.  Who  can  describe  the  darkness  of  a spring- 
morning on  the  bank  of  the  lower  James?  The  fog  is- 
as  thick  and  dense  as  a cloud,  and  rises  from  the 
ground  in  a dense  mass  as  the  morning  advances.  I 
had  not  fully  observed  this  until  I fell  over  a wire 
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stretched  a few  feet  in  front  of  Butler’s  breastworks, 
when  1 found  that  i could  look  up  under  the  fog  and 
see  some  distance.  Near  this  spot  where  I fell  over 
the  wire  Maj.  McCarver,  George  Collins,  and  many 
others  were  killed.  It  was  at  this  moment  that  Ban- 
tam Hill,  our  color-bearer,  planted  the  standard  of  the 
Forty-fourth  upon  the  works  and  fell  back,  shot 
through  the  mouth.  On  this  part  of  the  line  many 
were  killed  in  hand-to-hand  combat,  a thing  I had 
never  seen  before.  But  I am  reminded  that  I have  not 
even  reached  the  beginning  of  my  tale  of  sorrow,  woe, 
and  wretchedness. 

1 was  taken  to  Point  Lookout,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Potomac.  This  was  the  best  prison  that  I was  in  dur- 
ing my  prison  life;  but  it  was  summer,  and  we  lived  in 
tents.  It  would  not  have  been  so  comfortable  in  win- 
ter. I was  next  taken  to  Fort  Delaware,  where  I 
found  many  of  Bushrod  Johnson’s  Brigade,  who  were 
captured  near  Petersburg,  among  them  Col.  Foulker- 
son,  of  the  Sixty-third  Tennessee;  John  Hooberry,  of 
my  company;  Morgan,  Fleming,  Cameron,  Johnson, 
Z.  W.  Ewing,  Capt.  Walker,  and  others.  Here  I met 
Capt.  Thomas  F.  Perkins  and  Capt.  John  Nick,  who 
were  destined  to  prove  friends  in  the  time  of  greatest 
need.  I was  much  rejoiced  to  meet  again  my  young 
lieutenant,  John  Hooberry.  I little  knew  what  a bur- 
den and  source  of  anxiety  he  would  be  to  me  in  the 
days  of  affliction  soon  to  come,  and  how  many  long 
nights  I should  nurse  him  as  a mother  nurses  a child. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  speak  of  prison  life  at  Fort 
Delaware,  as  the  death  roll  tells  the  story.  I have 
often  been  requested  to  tell  the  story  of  the  six  hun- 
dred. ' This  no  man  can  do,  but  I will  give  a faint 
idea  of  the  scenes  and  sufferings  through  which  we 
passed. 

I think  it  was  August  20,  1864,  that  six  hundred 
Confederate  officers  were  selected  and  placed,  on 
board  the  ship  “Crescent”  at  Fort  Delaware.  Were 
we  to  be  exchanged?  or  what  was  to  be  done  with  us? 
How  hopeless  and  helpless  the  condition  of  a prisoner 
of  war,  packed  like  cattle  in  the  hold  of  a ship,  and  no 
questions  answered! 

The  morning  after  leaving  Fort  Delaware  we  cast 
anchor  inside  the  Delaware  breakwater  to  await  the 
arrival  of  our  convoy,  the  man-of-war  “Eutaw;”  but 
the  “Eutaw”  did  not  come  until  the  next  day,  when 
we  at  once  got  under  way.  Here  Gen.  McCook  left 
us  in  charge  of  an  officer,  whose  name,  as  I now  re- 
member, was  Prentiss.  McCook  was  a soldier  and  a 
gentleman,  but  I cannot  say  as  much  for  Prentiss. 
About  four  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the  third  day  we 
were  all  ordered  on  deck  to  assist  in  getting  the  ship 
afloat.  She  was  aground  near  Cape  Romain,  off  the 
South  Carolina  coast.  By  some  miscalculation,  the 
pilot  had  lost  his  reckoning,  and  we  had  run  away 
from  the  convoy.  The  Federals  were  much  fright- 
ened, while  their  prisoners  were  overjoyed.  Discipline 
was  forgotten,  and  confusion  reigned  throughout  the 
ship.  We  at  once  made  up  pur  minds  to  capture  the 
vessel  before  the  return  of  her  convoy.  Col.  Manning 
was  appointed  to  make  the  demand  for  her  surrender, 
but  too  much  time  was  lost,  and  the  black  hull  of  the 
“Eutaw”  loomed  up  in  the  horizon,  and  all  hope  sank 
within  us. 

On  the  morning  of  the  26th  of  August  we  v/ere  at 
anchor  off  Hilton  Head.  Here  we  first  met  Gen.  John 


C.  Foster,  who  was  in  command  of  the  Carolinas  and 
Georgia,  and  who  was  thought  to  be  responsible  for 
the  treatment  we  afterwards  received. 

Our  condition  at  this  time  was  horrible.  I cannot 
describe  it.  For  a week  or  more  we  had  been  penned 
in  the  hold  of  the  ship,  many  were  sick,  and  the  stench 
arising  from  the  filth  was  unbearable.  We  were  al- 
most famished,  provisions  and  water  having  given  out 
two  days  before  we  reached  Hilton  Head.  On  one  of 
these  days  I caught  some  water  in  an  oilcloth  during 
a rain,  and  on  the  other  a sailor  gave  me  a cup  of  hot 
water.  Lieut.-Col.  Carmichael,  of  the  One  Hundred 
and  Fifty-seventh  New  York  Regiment,  came  aboard. 
He  was  horrified  when  he  saw  our  condition,  and,  ex- 
pressing much  displeasure  and  regret,  earnestly  set  to 
work  to  relieve  our  deplorable  state.  A steamer  was 
brought  alongside  the  prison  ship  and  a detail  made 
from  the  prisoners  and  from  the  One  Hundred  and 
Fifty-seventh  Regiment  to  cleanse  the  ship,  the  pris- 
oners having  been  transferred  from  it  to  the  steamer. 
We  were  supplied  with  water  and  provisions,  the  sol- 
diers gladly  dividing  their  rations  with  us.  We  were 
now  in  the  hands  of  soldiers,  not  guards. 

Fpr  several  days  our  ship  rode  at  anchor  in  the  bay. 
It  was  here  that  Capts.  Thomas  F.  Perkins,  Kent,  and 
Ellison  secured  life-preservers  and  slipped  overboard 
in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  taking  the  chances  of 
floating  to  one  of  the  numerous  islands,  and  thence 
making  their  escape  to  the  mainland.  It  appeared 
that  the  venture  must  necessarily  result  fatally  to  the 
whole  party.  There  was  a swarm  of  sharks  around 
the  ship.  I myself  at  one  time  saw  five,  with  dorsal 
fins  above  the  wave,  moving  with  the  swiftness  of  an 
arrow.  After  being  out  three  days  Perkins  and  Kent 
were  captured  and  returned  to  the  ship.  They  had 
become  separated  from  Ellison. 

On  September  4 we  found  ourselves  in  the  midst  of 
the  blockading  fleet  off  Charleston,  and  on  the  7th  we 
were  landed  on  Morris  Island.  On  reaching  shore 
we  were  placed  under  the  charge  of  the  Fifty-fourths 
Massachusetts  Regiment.  I do  not  know  why  it  was 
called  the  Fifty-fourth  Massachusetts,  as  its  colonel, 
Hollowell,  was  from  Philadelphia,  while  its  privates 
and  non-commissioned  officers  were  negroes  from  the 
Southern  States,  though  some  of  the  commissioned 
officers  were  from  Massachusetts.  I often  talked 
with  a young  lieutenant  of  this  regiment,  who  thought 
that  the  war  was  being  fought  solely  to  free  the  ne- 
groes. He  was  of  the  class  who  thought  that  the  Con- 
stitution was  a league  with  the  powers  of  evil.  In 
charge  of  this  regiment,  we  marched  to  our  prison  pen, 
situated  midway  between  Forts  Wagner  and  Gregg. 
Our  prison  h?ome  was  a stockade  made  of  palmetto 
logs  driven  into  the  ^and,  and  was  about  one  hundred 
and  thirty  yards  square.  In  this  were  small  tents,  ca- 
pable of  holding  four  persons.  Around  the  tents  and 
ten  feet  from  the  wall  of  the  pen  was  stretched  a rope, 
known  as  the  “dead-line.”  Outside  of  the  pen,  and 
near  the  top  of  the  wall,  was  a walk  for  the  sentinels, 
so  situated  as  to  enable  them  to  overlook  the  prisoners. 
About  three  miles  distant,  and  in  full  view,  was 
Charleston,  into  which  the  enemy  was  pouring  heavy 
shells  during  the  night  while  we  remained  on  the 
island.  Sumter  lay  a shapeless  mass  about  twelve 
hundred  yards  to  the  west^of  us,  and  from  it  our  sharp- 
shooters kept  up  a constant  fire  upon  the  artillerymen 
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in  Fort  Gregg.  Off  to  the  right  lay  Sullivan’s  Island, 
and  we  could  see  the.  Confederate  flag  floating  over 
Moultrie.  The  first  evening  remained  quiet,  not  a 
shot  being  fired  by  Moultrie  or  Wagner.  Late  in  the 
evening  1 watched  the  great  bombshells  sent  from 
Gregg  into  the  city  of  Charleston,  and  heard  one  loud 
report  from  the  “Swamp  Angel,”  situated  about  six 
hundred  yards  southeast  of  us.  At  sunset  we  were 
ordered  into  our  tents,  there  to  remain  until  sunrise 
the  next  day.  In  the  morning  we  received  our  first 
meal  upon  the  island.  This  consisted  of  two  moldy 
crackers  and  two  ounces  of  boiled  pickled  meat,  while 
at  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  we  were  given  two 
crackers  and  a gill  of  bean  soup.  Two  negro  soldiers 
carried  the  rations  around  to  the  tents,  and  the  corpo- 
ral dipped  out  the  soup  in  a gill  tin  cup  and  poured  it 
into  our  cups,  giving  each  prisoner  two  crackers  also. 
As  to  the  ration  formula.  Col.  Hollowell  said  that  Gen. 
Foster  was  responsible  for  it.  The  formula  was  strict- 
ly carried  out — never  more,  never  less.  At  the  end  of 
forty  days  we  were  to  learn  that  life  could  be  sustained 
on  a much  smaller  amount  and  a poorer  quality  of  food. 
We  received  from  the  citizens  of  Charleston  three  plugs 
of  tobacco  each.  This  gave  great  relief.  One  can 
live  on  a small  quantity  of  food  when  he  uses  tobacco 
freely.  In  the  evening  of  the  second  day  Wagner 
opened  fire  on  Moultrie.  Soon  Gregg  opened  fire, 
and  the  two  made  the  sand  island  quiver  and  shake  as 
if  it  would  melt  from  under  us.  For  several  hours  this 
continued,  Moultrie  remaining  silent.  Our  friends 
knew  that  we  were  staked  between  Wagner  and  Gregg. 
A little  after  dark  a boom  from  that  direction  gave  no- 
tice that  old  Moultrie  would  remain  silent  no  longer. 

I watched  the  fiery  globe  as  it  curved  gracefully  in  the 
air  and  descended  with  frightful  rapidity  right  upon 
me,  as  it  seemed,  but  it  passed  over  into  the  garrison 
of  Wagner.  I sat  in  the  door  of  my  tent  and  watched 
the  battle.  The  whole  heavens  were  illuminated  and 
the  mortar-shells  were  darting  through  the  heavens  in 
all  directions  as  though  the  sky  were  full  of  meteors. 
Moultrie  had  opened  with  all  her  mortars,  and  for 
some  time  continued  to  throw  her  shells  either  into 
Wagner  or  Gregg.  At  last  one  came  that  looked  as  if 
it  would  surely  fall  upon  me.  It  came  closer  and 
faster,  and  finally  burst  right  over  us,  striking  several 
tents,  but  injuring  no  one.  About  one  o’clock  the 
firing  ceased,  and  we  went  to  sleep.  The  firing  con- 
tinued at  night  during  the  entire  six  weeks  of  our  stay 
on  the  island,  but  I think  that  the  battle  of  the  second 
night  was  much  the  fiercest  of  any  of  these  artillery 
duels. 

Sickness  soon  began  to  prevail  to  an  alarming  ex- 
tent, in  consequence  of  the  treatment  received  on  board 
the  ship  and  on  the  island.  The  guarcife  became  more 
exacting  and  cruel,  and  often  shot  into  the  pen.  Two 
sick  and  helpless  prisoners  were  wounded.  One  day 
Hollowell  came  into  the  pen  very  drunk  and  ordered 
us  to  get  ready  to  move.  •.’He  stated  that  a truce-boat 
was  on  the  way  from  Charleston,  and  made  the  impres- 
sion that  we  were  to  be  exchanged.  Those  who  could 
walk  marched  to  the  landing,  a distance  of  more  than 
a mile,  while  the  others  were  carried  in  carts.  On 
reaching  the  landing  we  were  placed  on  board  two 
small  sailboats,  with  barelv  standing-room.  But  we 
could  stand  that  to  Charleston,  a distance  of  five  or  six 
miles.  But  the  truce-boat  left  and  night  came  on,  and 


we  did  not  move  in  the  direction  of  Charleston.  The 
next  day  we  were  again  landed,  and  moved  back  to 
our  prison  pen.  It  is  a matter-of  conjecture  why  this 
was  done.  Why  were  we  moved  out  and  kept  upon 
these  small  boats  so  long?  Did  Foster  wish  to  in- 
spect the  prison  pen  to  see  if  we  were  digging  tunnels 
through  the  sand,  or  was  it  a wanton  act  of  cruelty? 
Two  or  three  miles  was  a long  march  in  our  condition, 
and  many  a one  fainted  on  the  road.  Think  of  starv- 
ing upon  that  sandy  island,  under  fire  of  Moultrie,  for 
forty-two  days!  In  my  feverish,  fitful  dreams  I saw 
all  the  cool,  sparkling  springs  that  my  childhood  knew, 
but  fate  refused  me  the  power  to  kneel  and  slake  my 
thirst  as  of  yore.  I saw  tables  loaded  with  the  luxuries 
of  Tennessee,  but  had  not  the  strength  to  reach  forth 
my  hand  and  appease  my  hunger.  How  both  pleasant 
and  frightful  visions  appear  to  the  dreams  of  a starv- 
ing man  1 Death  was  in  our  midst.  Almost  every  day 
one  of  our  members  was  taken  from  rs.  I do  not  re- 
member to  have  seen  a doctor  in  the  pen,  though  ^ 
priest  came  several  times  and  held  services. 

Life  upon  the  island  consisted  of  starving  and 
watching  the  mortar  shells  from  Moultrie.  But  one 
night  I saw  something  out  of  the  usual  routine.  Look- 
ing to  the  east,  in  the  midst  of  the  darkness  of  the 
cloudy  night,  could  be  seen  a long  line  of  lights  upon 
the  blockading  fleet.  A boom  of  cannon  was  heard 
from  the  fleet,  and  two  gunboats  were  seen  moving 
swiftly  in  our  direction.  They  passed  between  us  anil 
Sullivan’s  Island,  and  Moultrie  opened  fire.  In  front 
could  be  seen  the  dark  null  of  a ship  moving:  with  the 
swiftness  of  the  wind  in  the  direction  of  Charleston. 
Has  it  run  aground  or  has  it  sunk  upon  a sand-bar? 
For  several  days  we  could  see  the  boats  from  Charles- 
ton unloading  the  disabled  blockade-runner. 

On  October  26  we  were  informed  that  we  were  to  be 
taken  to  Fort  Pulaski,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Savannah 
River.  We  were  in  the  hands  of  Foster,  and  no  mercy 
was  expected  or  hoped  for.  We  staggered  or  were 
hauled  to  the  wharf  and  were  placed  upon  the  little 
schooners  to  be  towed  to  Fort  Pulaski.  The  horrors 
of  Morris  Island  were  not  to  be  compared  with  what 
awaited  us  on  the  coast  of  Georgia.  The  little  funeral 
ships  were  on  their  way  to  establish  a graveyard  upon 
Cockspur  Island. 

(To  be  continued.) 


I.  K.  P.  Blackburn,  of  Waco,  Tex.,  writes  that  June 
21  has  been  selected  by  the  committee  as  the  day  for 
the  reunion  of  Terry’s  Texas  Rangers  in  Nashville. 
The  meeting  will  be  held  at  the  Auditorium,  on  the 
Centennial  grounds.  This  will  be  the  thirty-first  re- 
union of  the  survivors  of  this  grand  brigade,  which 
served  under  HoOd,  A.  S.  and  Joe  Johnston,  and 
Bragg,  shedding  its  blood  on  every  field  of  carnage 
from  Woodsonville,  Ky.,  to  Hawk  River,  N.  C.,  mak- 
ing the  first  and  last  fights  of  the  Army  of  Tennessee. 


In  calling  a meeting  of  the  Palestine  (Tex.)  Camp. 
United  Confederate  Veterans  No.  4,  Commander  R. 
M.  Jackson  states: 

By  the  aid  of  the  ladies — ever  ready  and  essential  in 
every  good  cause — we  raised  and  have  in  the  bank 
$100,  promised  by  our  camp  for  Jeff  Davis  monument. 
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TRUE  TO  THEIR  OATHS, 

The  Washington  Post  tells  an  interesting  story  of 
two  Confederate  comrades  that  became  distinguished 
in  after  life,  and  have  answered  the  last  roll-call  within 
a year.  They  were  Charles  F.  Crisp  and  John  R.  Fel- 
lows. 

P'ellows  entered  the  Confederate  army  with  the  P'irst 
Arkansas,  and  was  subsequently  prolnoted  to  colonel 
of  staff.  Crisp  was  a lieutenant  in  the  Tenth  Virginia 
Infantry,  Confederate  States  of  America.  F'ellows  was 
captured  at  the  surrender  of  Port  Hudson,  June  8, 1863. 
Crisp  was  captured  on  May  12,  1864.  Both  were  con- 
fined in  Fort  Delaware.  Fellows  was  elected  to  the 
Fifty-second  Congress,  of  which  Crisp,  who  was  serv- 
ing his  fourth  term,  was  chosen  Speaker,  Fellows  vot- 
ing for  him  in  caucus.  One  day  Fellows  was  in  the 
Speaker’s  private  room  at  the  Capitol  to  look  after 
some  matter  of  legislation  of  interest  to  New  York. 
After  this  business  was  completed  Speaker  Crisp  said: 
“Colonel,  were  you  not  confined  at  Fort  Delaware  as  a 
prisoner  of  war?  I recollect  a Col.  Fellows  from  Ar- 
kansas in  that  prison  who  was  a good  deal  of  an  orator, 
and  it  occurs  to  me  that  you  are  the  man.  My  Col.  Fel- 
lows used  to  make  a speech  to  the  boys  once  and  some- 
times twice  a day  at  the  time  we  were  discussing  the  ad- 
visability of  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United 
States.” 

“Yes,  that  was  I,”  responded  Col.  Fellows.  “I  re- 
member very  well  how  I used  to  harangue  rny  fellow 
prisoners,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  I recall  knowing  you 
in  those  days.  You  were  quite  a young  chap  then, 
about  eighteen  or  nineteen,  were  you  not?” 

“That  young  chap  was  myself,”  replied  Speaker 
Crisp;  “and  I remember  very  well  your  eloquent  ap- 
peals to  the  boys  not  to  take  the  oath  as  long  as  there 
was  a Confederate  army  in  the  field.” 

“That’s  right,”  said  Col.  Fellows.  “By  the  way,  as 
a matter  of  fact,  I never  did  take  the  oath.  I refused 
to  do  so  on  the  ground  that  I did  not  owe  my  allegiance 
to  Gen.  Lee — that  is,  after  his  surrender — but  to  the 
Confederate  Government.  When  I learned  of  the  sur- 
render of  Dick  Taylor  and  Kirby  Smith  I was  willing 
to  surrender  too.  Accordingly,  I wrote  to  Gen.  Scheuf 
that  I would  take  the  oath.  He  refused  to  let  me  do  so. 
I was  finally  released  on  parole,  and  never  did  take  the 
oath,  except  as  an  officer  of  the  government.”  ’ 

“I’ll  never  forget  your  speeches  in  the  prison,”  said 
Mr.  Crisp.  “They  did  us  a lot  of  good.  My  most  dis- 
agreeable experience  as  a prisoner  of  war  was  when  I 
was  one  of  the  six  hundred  prisoners  taken  from  Fort 
Delaware  South  and  placed  under  the  fire  of  our  own 
men.  However,  we  took  the  oath  afterward  and  were 
released.” 

Speaker  Crisp  was  a prisoner  of  war  a few  days  more 
than  a year,  being  captured  in  May,  1864,  and  released 
in  June,  1865.  Col.  Fellows  was  a prisoner  within  a 
few  days  of  two  years,  being  captured  in  July,  1863, 
and  not  released  until  June,  1865. 

Miss  Lillian  Finnall,  2720  Coliseum  Street,  New 
Orleans,  La.,  would  be  greatly  obliged  for  information 
respecting  Gen.  John  W.  Finnall,  whose  name  appears 
In  the  appendix  to  John  Esten  Cooke’s  “Life  of  Gen. 
Lee,”  in  the  tributes  to  Gen.  Lee. 


FIDELITY  OF  NEGRO  SERVANTS, 

HY  huk(;kss  n.  scot'I',  HAnucAU,  ky. 

Touching  incidents  of  negro  fidelity  from  the  pen  of 
Rev.  J.  C.  Morris,  in  the  January  Veteran,  constrain 
me  to  mention  a few  faithful  characteristics  of  a negro 
boy  that  attended  me  during  the  war.  Willis  was  of 
pure  African  blood.  He  and  I were  brought  up  to- 
gether. When  I decided  to  enlist  in  the  Confederate 
States  rmy  my  father  insisted  that  this  boy  should 
attend  me.  Willis  remained  true  and  faithful  through- 
out the  war.  He  would  always  bring  the  results  of 
his  foraging  to  me  before  gratifying  his  own  capacious 
appetite.  He  was  wonderfully  brave — when  the  enemy 
was  at  a distance — but  was  sure  to  be  lost  for  two  or 
three  days  after  a battle.  After  the  surrender  of  my 
command,  at  Washington,  Ga.,  we  made  a tiresome 
march  to  Chattanooga.  While  there  Willis  addressed 
me  as  “Master”  in  the  presence  of  some  Federal  sol- 
diers, one  of  whom  chided  him  for  calling  me  master, 
saying:  “He  is  no  longer  your  master.  You  are  as 
free  as  he  is.” 

Willis  straightened  himself  up  and  replied:  “He  is 
my  master,  and  will  be  until  one  of  us  dies.” 

His  speech  made  my  heart  tingle. 

We  were  sent  together  to  Nashville,  Tenn.  There  I 
decided  to  part  with  Willis,  at  least  for  a time.  I di- 
vided equally  with  him  the  $26  in  silver  which  I had 
received  at  Washington,  Ga.,  as  final  remuneration, 
and  advised  him  to  stop  in  Nashville,  where  he  could 
ply  his  picked-up  trade  of  barber,  and  he  did  so.  Later 
on  in  life  some  stolen  goods  were  found  in  Willis’s 
house,  which  he  said  had  been  left  there  by  another 
negro.  He  was  tried  and  convicted  as  a party  to  the 
theft,  and  sentenced  to  the  penitentiary.  When  I 
heard  of  it  I made  ever  possible  effort  to  get  him  par- 
doned, visiting  Gov.  Senter  (at  that  time  m office),  and 
employing  an  attorney  in  the  effort.  The  poor  fellow 
sickened  and  died,  as  I believe  with  a broken  heart, 
soon  after  all  hope  for  release  disappeared. 

A pathetic  story  of  a slave’s  loyalty  is  told  in  the 
Nezv  Yoj'k  Sun,  and  the  Sun  says  “it’s  so.”  Dr.  Mc- 
Reynolds,  in  the  long  ago,  having  the  “gold-fever,” 
left  his  wife  near  Harrisonville,  Mo.,  and,  taking  his 
servant,  Asa,  went  West,  and  had  secured  $10,000  in 
gold,  and  was  about  ready  to  return  when  he  sickened 
and  died.  Faithful  Asa  undertook  to  reach  home  with 
the  gold,  but  had  many  discouraging  adventures. 
While  on  the  way  he  was  captured  by  Indians,  but  he 
managed  to  bury  the  treasure.'  They  might  have 
treated  him  badly  had  he  not  posed  as  a doctor,  there 
being  a scourge  among  them  at  the  time.  After  his 
release  he  gathered  the  gold  and  succeeded  in  getting 
home  and  delivering  it  to  Mrs.  McReynolds.  She 
gave  him  1iis  freedom  and  part  of  the  money,  and  in 
the  end  he  had  a burial  like  white  folks,  near  his  mis- 
tress.   

A Mr.  Wheeler,  of  New  York  state,  claims  to  have 
the  bullet  that  killed  Stonewall  Jackson.  The  story 
is  that  the  surgeon  who  amputated  Jackson’s  arm  impa- 
tiently threw  the  bullet  against  the  wall,  and  that  Officer 
Wheeler,  of  his  staff,  picked  it  up.  The  owner  died 
some  time  ago,  and  the  cousin  mentioned  as  having 
the  bullet  found  it  with  the  history  recently  in  going 
through  the  old  clothes  of  the  deceased. 
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The  Chickamauga  and  Chattanooga  National  Mili- 
tary Park  is  already  a credit  to  the  country.  Its  dedi- 
cation, September  19,  20,  1895,  has  recently  been  pub- 
lished as  compiled  by  Gen.  H.  V.  Boynton,  the  park 
historian,  for  the  committee. 

One  of  the  first  issues  of  the  Veteran  contained  a 
tribute  to  Confederate  valor  in  that  great  battle  by  this 
Union  officer,  who  was  a witness  to  it.  That  created  a 
desire  to  do  him  honor,  which  is  now  being  done  in  the 
excellent  engraving  and  the  brief  sketch  of  his  life. 
The  dedicatory  volume  mentioned  above  does  him 
credit  in  its  illustrations,  as  well  as  reading-matter. 


HENRY  VAN  NESS  BOYNTON, 

General  H.  V.  Boynton  was  born  July  22,  1835,  at 
West  Stockbridge,  Mass.;  removed  to  Cincinnati  in 
1846;  graduated  at  Woodward  College,  in  that  city, 
and  subsequently  attended  and  was  graduated  from 
Kentucky  Military  Institute.  / fter  graduating  he  en- 
tered the  Faculty  as  Professor  of  Mechanics  and  As- 
tronomy, and  received  the  degree  of  Civil  Engineer. 

He  entered  the  Union  army  in  1861  as  major  of  the 
Thirty-fifth  Ohio  Infantry;  was  lieutenant-colonel  in 
command  of  the  regiment  in  July,  1862,  and  command- 
ed it  to  the  end  of  its  service,  except  when  disabled  by 
wounds.  He  was  mustered  out  in  September,  1864, 
because  of  disability  from  wounds  received  at  Mission- 
ary Ridge.  He  was  brevetted  brigadier-general  for  his 
part  in  that  battle,  and  has  been  given  the  Congression- 
al medal  of  honor  for  it. 

Gen.  Boynton  has  been  engaged  in  journalism  in 
Washington  City  since  December,  1865.  He  origi- 
nated the  plan  of  the  Chickamauga  and  Chattanooga 
Park,  and  drew  the  bill  establishing  it,  which  incorpo- 


rated his  plans.  He  is  the  Assistant  and  Historian  of 
the  National  Park  Commission.  The  plan  for  the  ded- 
ication of  the  park,  as  incorporated  in  the  law  provid- 
ing for  it,  was  also  his. 
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THE  GALLANT  COL,  SAUNDERS, 

CoL  Baxter  Smith,  of  Tennessee,  Pays  Tribute  to  the 
Venerable  Alabama  Patriot, 

Your  course  in  noticing  in  the  Veteran  the  deaths 
of  Confederate  soldiers,  especially  those  who  were  mer- 
itorious, is  highly  commendable.  The  other  day  I 
heard,  with  regret,  of  the  recent  death  of  a gentleman 
who  figured  conspicuously  for  a short  while  in  the  ear- 
ly part  of  the  war.  Col.  James  E.  Saunders,  of  Court- 
land,  Ala.,  who  died  in  his  eighty-seventh  year. 

After  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  in  April,  1862,  the  Confed- 
erate army  fell  back  to  its  base  at  Corinth,  where  it  re- 
mained until  Halleck  advanced  on  it  in  June,  and  then 
fell  back  to  Tupelo,  Miss.,  where  the  army  was  reor- 
ganized, and  what  was  known  as  the  “Kentucky  cam- 
paign” was  planned,  which  was  subsequently  executed 
by  Bragg  leading  one  column  through  North  Ala- 
bama and  Middle  Tennessee,  threatening  Nashville,- 
with  the  hope  of  causing  its  evacuation  by  the  Federal 
forces,  and  then  to  move  in  the  direction  of  Louisville 
as  far  as  possible;  while  at  the  same  time  Gen.  Kirby- 
Smith  should  move  with  another  column  from  Knox- 
ville, via  Richmond  and  Lexington,  as  near  as  practi- 
cable to  Cincinnati.  Col.  Saunders  at  that  time  was, 
perhaps,  sixty  years  of  age,  and  had  not  joined  the 
army  in  a regular  way,  but  he  was  intensely  devoted 
to  the  Southern  cause  and  had  studied  well  the  con- 
templated campaign  in  Kentucky,  which  met  with  his 
hearty  approval.  In  furtherance  of  this  contemplated 
movement  Col.  Saunders  applied  to  Gen.  Beauregard, 
then  in  command  of  the  Confederate  forces  at  Tupelo, 
to  send  Col.  N.  B.  Forrest  with  a brigade  of  cavalry 
into  Middle  Tennessee,  in  order  that  he  might  strike 
Buell’s  communication  with  Nashville  and  throw  all 
possible  obstacles  in  the  way  of  his  retreat  from  Hunts- 
ville. Col.  Saunders  had  watched  the  career  of  For- 
rest from  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  felt  that  he  was 
the  most  appropriate  man  that  could  be  selected  for 
such  work.  Gen.  Beauregard  was  loath  to  detail  Col. 
Forrest  for  such  operations,  as  he  had  other  important 
movements  to  make,  needing  the  services  of  that  offi- 
cer, but  finally  yielded  to  Col.  Saunders’s  persuasion, 
and  Col.  Forrest  set  out  from  Tupelo  with  a small  es- 
cort for  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  where  he  was  to  form  a 
brigade.  Prominent  among  the  members  of  his  staff 
was  Col.  James  E.  Saunders,  a volunteer  aid.  The 
writer,  then  a very  young  man,  went  out  of  his  old 
command  at  the  reorganization  at  Tupelo,  and  desired 
to  be  connected  with  Gen.  Kirby-Smith’s  army  in  East 
Tennessee. 

As  Col.  Forrest  left  he  invited  the  writer  to  join  him 
at  Chattanooga,  which  he  subsequently  did,  in  com- 
mand of  a battalion,  under  orders  from  Gen.  Kirb}^- 
Smith.  The  new  brigade  of  Fbrrest  finally  rendez- 
voused near  McMinnville,  where  a council  of  war  was 
held,  resulting  in  an  order  to  make  a descent  on  Mur- 
freesboro. Col.  Saunders  was  prominent  in  the  council, 
and  showed  that  he  had  studied  well  the  situation  and 
that  he  was  a soldier  by  nature,  if  not  by  education. 
Col.  Forrest  put  his  brigade  in  motion  at  McMinn- 
ville at  sunset  on  Saturdav  afternoon,  Julv  ii,  1862, 
and  reached  Murfreesboro,  a distance  of  forty  miles, 
in  the  early  gray  of  Sunday  morning,  capturing  the 
pickets  and  surprising  the  Federal  forces,  most  of 


whom  were  still  in  bed.  The  garrison  at  Murfrees- 
boro consisted  of  about  two  thousand  troops,  and  were 
located  at  different  points  around  the  city  and  many  of 
them  in  the  court-house.  The  attack  upon  Mur- 
freesboro was  so  sudden  and  unexpected  to  th(^  Fed- 
erals  that  many  of  them  sought  concealment  m the 
town.  Among  those  lodging  in  the  town  was  the  Fed- 
eral commander.  Brig.  Gen.  Crittenden,  to  effect  whose 
capture  Col.  Forrest  had  sent  Col.  Saunders  with  a 
small  detachment  to  the  inn  on  the  public  square, 
where  it  was  understood  that  he  had  established  his 
headquarters. 

After  an  ineffectual  search  through  the  house.  Col. 
Saunders  and  his  party,  emerging  and  remounting 
their  horses,  were  making  their  way  across  the  square 
when  a general  fire  was  opened  upon  them  from  the 
wdndows  of  the  court-house,  and  that  brave  and  zealous 
gentleman  received  a ball,  which  passed  through  his 
right  lung  and  entirely  through  his  body;  but  neverthe- 
less he  maintained  his  seat  in  the  saddle  until  able  to 
ride  to  the  east  side  of  the  public  square  to  Maj.  Led- 
better’s residence,  into  which  he  was  taken,  as  all  sup- 
posed, mortally  wounded. 

It  will  not  be  attempted  here  to  go  into  details  of  that 
memorable  and  successful  engagement  at  Murfreesbo- 
ro which  brought  Forrest  prominently  before  the  pub- 
lic and  made  him  a general,  but  simply  to  state  in  what 
part  of  the  engagement  Col.  Saunders  participated. 
The  last  of  the  Federal  forces  surrendered  near  nightfall 
of  Sunday;  but  the  writer,  with  his  battalion,  was  left  at 
Murfreesboro  to  destroy  a bridge  on  the  railroad  about 
five  miles  in  the  direction  of  Chattanooga,  which  was 
guarded  by  a small  garrison.  The  bridge  was  burned, 
the  garrison  captured,  and,  returning  to  Murfreesboro, 
two  bridges  there  were  destroyed.  Everything  was 
ready  to  evacuate  the  city  about  one  o’clock  a.m.  Mon- 
day; but,  feeling  an  intense  interest  in  the  fate  of  Col. 
Saunders,  the  writer  and  Lieut.  J.  Trimble  Brown,  of 
his  staff,  called  to  see  how  he  was,  and  found  him  hope- 
ful of  recovery,  notwithstanding  the  desperate  nature 
of  the  wound.  It  was  subsequently  learned  that  be- 
tween one  and  two  hundred  straggling  fugitive  Fed- 
eral soldiers  came  into  Murfreesboro  on  the  day  fol- 
lowing and  sought  Col.  Saunders,  and  requested  him 
to  parole  them,  which  he  did  in  due  form,  desperately 
wounded  as  he  was. 

Murfreesboro  was  reoccupied  with  Federal  troops 
in  a day  or  two  after  Forrest’s  evacuation,  and  Col. 
Saunders  fell  into  their  hands;  but,  after  a long  con- 
finement, he  recovered  and  served  again  in  the  Con- 
federate army.  He  died  as  he  had  lived,  esteemed  by 
all  who  knew  him. 

Suggestions  About  Remitting. — Many  persons, 
in  remitting  sums  of  one  dollar  and  less,  buy  a post- 
office  or  express  order.  This  is  usually  done  by  those 
who  have  not  had  much  experience  in  remitting.  Mer- 
chants, and  even  bankers,  in  remitting  several  dollars 
(except  where  record  is  important),  simply  deposit  the 
currency  in  a letter.  To  send  dollar  bills  or  stamps,  if 
less  than  a dollar,  is  the  more  convenient  way,  and  it 
is  cheaper.  Again,  it  would  save  some  writing  or 
stamping  if  the  checks  or  money-orders  were  made 
payable  to  S.  A.  Cunningham. 
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TO  COMPANY  B,  TWELFTH  VIRGINIA  CAVALRY, 

Bugler,  bugler,  sound  the  rally, 

• Call  our  boys  home  to  the  valley — 

I,oveliest  vale  of  the  world. 

Whose  glades  and  streamlets  oft  were  red, 
o When  her  young  heroes  fought  and  bled 
For  the  bonnie  flag  now  furled. 

Sound,  for  they’re  scattered  far  and  wide; 

Some  make  their  home  by  ocean’s  tide; 

Some  dwell  on  the  Western  moors; 

A.  few  in  the  dear  old  homes  remain; 

For  many  the  “call”  will  sound  in  vain — 
They’re  at  rest  on  heaven’s  bright  shores. 

From  far  and  near  we’ll  have  them  all — 

From  lowly  cot,  from  lordly  hall. 

Come  back  and  “dress  on  the  line!” 

We’ll  listen  to  the  war-time  story; 

Tears  we’ll  give  to  those  in  glory — 

Those  comrades  of  auld  lang  syne. 

Then  they  were  all  youthful  and  gay; 

Now  they  are  aged,  saddened,  and  gray, 

But  their  hearts  are  true  as  steel; 

Still  they  burn  with  the  high  desire 

That  stirred  alike  both  son  and  sire 
To  die  for  the  Southland’s  weal. 

“Fighting”  sergeant,  you  call  the  roll — 

Name  every  daring,  dauntless  soul 
Of  gallant  Company  B. 

Through  winter’s  snow,  through  sumir  er's  sun 

They  marched  an.d  fought  and  battles  won 
With  Jackson,  with  Stuart  and  Lee. 


Had  the  p'umed  knights  of  the  olden  days. 

Who  are  sung  in  Scotch  and  English  lays, 

A purer,  nobler  chivalry? 

Nay,  their  courage  reached  no  grander  height, 

Nor  do  they  shine  in  a purer  light. 

Than  the  knights  of  Company  B. 

— Fannie  J.  G.  Timbcrlakc. 


Sherwood,  iS9'5. 


The  Cobb-Deloney  Camp,  of  Athens,  Ga.,  celebrated 
Gen.  Lee’s  birthday  in  an  oratorical  contest  by  students 
of  the  university.  This  is  the  practice  every  year,  the 
speeches  always  being  in  defense  of  the  Confederacy. 
Jonathan  Threatt  Moore,  of  Jackson,  Ga.,  received 
the  medal.  His  theme  was  “The  Soldier  in  Gray.” 
Commander  J.  E.  Ritch  writes;  “After  the  speaking 
was  over  we  marched  back  to  the  City  Hall,  and,  on 
motion  of  Judge  A.  L.  Mitchell,  the  Confederate 
Veteran  was  unanimously  adopted  as  the  official  or- 
gan of  Cobb-Deloney  Camp  Nd.  478.  We  then  ad- 
journed to  meet  on  the  26th  of  April,  Memorial  Day. 
I am  talking  reunion  and  Nashville  to  the  boys,  and 
trust  that  a large  number  from  our  camp  can  go.  I 
carried  a good  crowd  to  Richmond.  We  had  a special 
car,  and  carried  Gen.  T.  R.  R Cobb’s  old  legion  flag 
with  us.  It  raised  a good  many  hurrahs  when  recog- 
nized.” 


Mrs.  Electra  Semmes  Colston,  a gifted  daughter  of 
Admiral  Semmes,  writes  the  Veteran  that  the  Ann 
T.  Hunter  Auxiliary  to  Semmes  Camp,  United  Con- 
federate Veterans,  No.  ii,  is  engaged  in  raising  funds 
to  complete  the  monument  to  her  father,  which  was 
started  in  Mobile  several  years  ago.  The  facts  that 
Admiral  Semmes  served  his  country  at  sea  and  that 
there  are  so  few  surviving  associates  appeal  to  the  Con- 
federates everywhere  to  contribute  to  that  fund. 
Young  people  who  give  entertainments  for  such  pur- 
poses could  hardly  do  a more  fitting  thing  than  to  raise 
a fund  in  honor  of  the  man  whose  career  as  a Confed- 
erate officer  was  an  honor  to  his  people  and  to  the 
methods  of  naval  warfare. 
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EVELYN  LEOPOLDINE  FAIRFAX. 

BY  MISS  KATE  MASON  ROWLAND. 

This  young  Southern  artist  died  of  consumption  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  September  i8,  1896.  She  was  a 
member  of  the  “Anna  Stonewall  Jackson  Chapter,’’ 
United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  having  been 
reared  by  her  mother  in  an  enthusiastic  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  the  Confederate  States.  The  house  of  her 
parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Fairfax,  on  Capitol 
Hill,  will  be  recalled  by  many  who  see  this  notice  as 
the  07ie  residence  in  Washington  City  which  was 
draped  in  mourning — a mourning  interwoven  with  the- 
red,  white,  and  red  of  the  South — on  the  death  of  that 
best  and  noblest  of  men,  Jefiferson  Davis,  President  of 
the  Confederate  States. 

An  “In  Memoriam”  sketch  of  Miss  Fairfax  was  pre- 
pared by  her  family  to  be  read  at  the  convention  of  the 
United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  at  Nashville  in 
November,  but  reached  the  President  too  late  to  re- 
ceive any  mention  there.  It  has  since  been  printed  In 
pamphlet  form,  and  from  its  pages  I quote  a few  para- 
graphs. 

“Writes  an  artist  friend:  ‘She  was  the  most  diligent 
and  thorough  student  I have  ever  known.  The  sin- 
gle-mindedness and  resoluteness  of  her  application 
were  unbounded.’  She  studied  first  under  capable 
and  conscientious  private  teachers,  then  at  the  Art 
League  (also  private),  and  at  the  Corcoran  Art  School; 
and  to  what  was  lacking  she  independently  helped  her- 
self (in  the  study  of  animal  painting,  for  instance,  which 
is  not  taught  at  the  Corcoran  School).  The  easiest 
branch  of  study  for  the  young  girl  was  animal  painting. 

. . . She  made  most  special,  patient,  and  laborious 

study  of  the  anatomy  of  the  horse,  which  she  counted 
on  utilizing  later  in  paintings  celebrating  the  prowess 
of  Southern  soldiers ; and  had  progressed,  entirely  un- 
aided, so  far  as  to  be  able  to  draw  a horse  in  any  posi- 
tion from  her  accurate  knowledge  of  the  skeleton.  / n 
artist  writes:  ‘I  well  remember  my  delighted  surprise 
when  I saw  the  bold  promise  exhibited  in  Miss  Leo- 
poldine’s  first  picture,  “In  Ambush” — a.  tiger  in  a trop- 
ical jungle — and  the  imagination  displayed  in  it.  Of 
its  defects — which,  of  course,  every  first  picture  must 
have — she  was  frankly  aware.  From  her  talent  and 
her  freedom  from  self-conceit  I expected  great  things 
of  her  in  the  future.’  She  found  her  greatest  difficulty 
with  portraiture,  which  difficulty  she,  with  her  accus- 
tomed.resoluteness,  determined  to  conquer;  and  in  one 
instance,  that  of  a Confederate  soldier,  she  succeeded 
so  well  that  a lady  exclaimed:  ‘Why  it  looks  more  like 
him  than  he  looks  like  himself’  (the  original  having 
changed  somewhat  since  it  was  painted)!”  . 

Miss  Fairfax’s  versatility  of  talent  was  shown  in  her 
choice  of  subjects.  Besides  animal  painting  and  por- 
traiture, she  had  planned  such,  ideal  works  as  “Auro- 
ra,” “Inspiration,”  and  “The  Voice  of  Memnon,”  for 
which  she  had  made  sketches,  most  interesting  in  their 
promise  and  originality.  One  of  her  best  finished  pic- 
tures was  called  “Red,  White,  and  Red,”  and  repre- 
sented “a  radiantly  beautiful  girl,  with  her.  red  lips 
parted,  showing  the  pearly  teeth  between,  and  having 
the  Confederate  battle-flag  for  background.” 

After  she  had  lost  her  health,  in  1890,  from  an  at- 
tack of  the  grip.  Miss  Fairfax,  though  often  “unable 
to  endure  the  air  of  the  life  class  or  to  stand  at  large 


drawings,”  lost  none  of  her  ardor  and  determination. 
She  frequented  the  Zoological  Bark  and  National  Mu- 
seum, going  to  the  “Zoo,”  five  miles  from  her  home, 
determinedly,  in  spite  of  her  painful  ailments  (neu- 
ralgia and  rheumatism)  in  nearly  all  kinds  of  feather,  * 
waiting  for  and  watching  the  whims  and  airs  of  the 
lioness  “Rose”  and  her  troublesome  family  with  almo.st 
incredible  patience.  She  made  eighty  sketches  and 
studies  for  her  proposed  “lion  picture,”  and  then  occu- 
pied herself  with  studio  work  while  waiting  for  the 
lions  to  be  put  in  their  outdoor  cages,  “so  that  she 
might  study  the  effect  of  sunlight  on  their  tawny 
hides.” 

The  autumn  before  her  death  Miss  Fairfax  wrote  to 
a friend:  “I  have  been  going  to  the  National  Museum 
all  this  week,  where  I have  been  hard  at  work  on  my 
picture  of  ‘Brotherly  Love’ — two  lovely  white  ponies, 
showing  the  strain  of  Arabian  that  is  in  them,  one  with 
his  head  resting  affectionately  on  the  other’s  back. 
The  superb  facilities  for  anatomical  study,  there  have 
enabled  me  to  make  a finished  picture  out  of  the  few 
pencil  sketches  I was  able  to  secure  in  the  M — barn- 
yard. The  painting  has  been  beautifully  photographed 
by  a friend,  and  the  photo  has  enabled  me  to  see  how  to 
improve  the  original.” 

Everything  had  been  made  ready  for  the  lion  pic- 
ture, the  large  canvas  was  before  her,  when,  after  the 
first  few  vigorous  strokes,  the  brush  fell  from  the  hand 
of  the  aspiring  young  artist,  and  the  summons  came 
that  called  her  to  the  spirit  world. 

Mrs.  Jefferson  Davis,  in  a letter  of  sympathy  to  the 
sorrowing  parents,  wrote,  alluding  to  the  only  occa- 
sion on  which  she  had  seen  Miss  Fairfax:  “Mrs.  Hayes 
and  I were  ve’ry  glad  of  the  little  talk  that  we  had  with 
the  gentle,  childlike  girl.  'We  perfectly  understood 
her  artistic  longings  and  aspirations,  and  felt  sensibly 
her  cordial,  sweet  manner.” 

This  young  girl  was  not  only  an  artist,  but  a patriot. 
“Her  entire  being,”  as  her  mother  wrote  of  her, 
“seemed  to  be  absorbed  in  the  desire  to  make  a name 
in  art  that  would  be  a credit  to  her  native  South.”  And 
she  possessed  the  true  artist  spirit,  giving  up  so  much 
that  youth  loves  for  the  sake  of  art’s  great  aims.  One 
feels,  in  reading  of  her  plans  for  paintings  celebrating 
the  prowess  of  Confederate  soldiers,  that  not  only  art. 
but  history,  as  illumined  by  the  Muse  of  painting, 
would  have  been  the  gainer  had  health  and  the  gift  of 
years  been  vouchsafed  to  this  artist  child  of  the  South. 
Let  us  believe  that  her  example  will  be  an  inspiration 
and  an  incentive  to  some  young  artist  of  the  future  to 
realize  her  dreams. 


THE  ANNE  LEE  MONUMENT. 

COMMUNICATION  FROM  ANNE  LEE  MEMORIAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Alexandria,  Va.,  February  22.  1897. 

The  undersigned  officers  of  the  Anne  Lee  Memorial 
.Association,  knowing  that  statements  have  been  made 
calculated,  if  unnoticed,  to  impair  the  success  of  the  as- 
sociation, feel  it  their  duty  to  submit  a statement  to  all 
interested  in  its  noble  work. 

Early  in  1895  a meeting  of  the  women  of  this  citv 
was  called  to  form  an  association  to  erect  a monument 
in  ^Mexandria,  Va.,  to  Anne  Lee,  the  mother  of  Gen. 
Robert  E.  Lee,  regarding  it  as  a special  privilege  to 
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perform  this  noble  duty.  They  realized  that,  before 
any  more  definite  steps  could  be  properly  taken,  the 
approval  of  the  family  should  be  obtained;  hence  Gen. 
G.  W.  C.  Lee,  with  other  members  of  Gen.  R.  E.  Lee’s 
family,  and  Gen.  Fitzhugh  Lee,  were  consulted,  and  a 
telegram  and  sundry  letters  from  them  (on  file  with 
the  association)  gave  assurance  that  they  not  only  had 
no  objection  to  the  movement,  but  in  more  than  one 
instance  gratification  was  expressed  at  its  inception 
and  active  sympathy  was  manifested  in  its  success. 
Thus  assured,  they  then  made  application  and  secured 
the  charter  of  the  Anne  Lee  Memorial  Association, 
which  named  its  officers  and  trustees,  proceeded  to  col- 
lect funds  and  disburse  the  same  in  the  interests  of  the 
association,  and  selected  representatives  in  other 
Southern  States  and  in  New  York  City  to  organize 
branches  of  the  association.  They  have  been  greatly 
encouraged  by  the  wide-spread  and  earnestly  expressed 
desire  of  the  women  of  the  South  to  cooperate  with 
them  in  their  work  of  love. 

They  are  now  energetically  moving  on  in  the  confi- 
dent expectation  of  realizing,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
twentieth  century,  the  completion  of  a monument  to 
this  noble  woman,  of  whom  Edmund  Jennings  Lee,  in 
an  article  on  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee,  in  this  month’s  num- 
ber of  Frank  Leslie,  says;  “If  the  world  owes  much  to 
Mary,  the  mother  of  George  Washington,  it  owes  no 
less  to  Anne,  the  mother  of  Robert  E.  Lee.  It  is  high- 
ly to  the  credit  of  the  ladies  of  Virginia  that  they  are 
seeking  to  raise  a suitable  monument”  to  her  memory. 

Mrs.  L.  Wilber  Reid,  President; 

Sallie  Stuart,  Vice-President; 

Alice  E.  Colquhoun,  Secretary; 

Katharine  H.  Stuart,  Cor.  Sec.; 

Mrs.  W.  J.  Boothe,  Treasurer. 


THE  GRAND  DIVISION. 

Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  in  Virginia, 

BY  MRS.  JAMES  MERCER  GARNETT. 

This  society  having  been  urged  to  join  the  United 
Daughters,  a meeting  was  held  in  Richmond,  Va.,  on 
July  I,  1896,  at  Lee  Camp  Hall,  to  decide  the  matter. 
After  it  was  fully  discussed  the  vote  was  taken  by 
chapters.  It  was  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  twenty- 
seven  chapters  “to  join  the  United  Society  as  a Grand 
Division.”  The  terms  were  those  on  which  the  Grand 
Camp  of  Virginia  joined  the  United  Confederate  Vet- 
erans— viz.,  “The  Grand  Camp  Confederate  Veterans, 
Department  of  Virginia,  joined  the  United  Confeder- 
ate Veterans  as  one  camp,  representation  in  the  United 
Confederate  Veteran  conventions  being  based  on  the 
number  of  delegates  in  attendance  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Grand  Camp  in  the  preceding  year,  and  as- 
sessments being  paid  on  that  number.” 

It  was  chartered  by  the  United  Confederate  Veter- 
ans just  as  any  other  camp  would  be,  but  Ihe  Grand 
Camp  alone  issues  charters  to  its  several  camps. 
About  one-third  of  these  camps  ate  members  also  of 
the  United  Confederate  Veterans  separately,  and  hold 
charters  from  the  United  Confederate  Veterans,  but 


this  does  not  affect  their  allegiance  to  the  Grand  Camp, 
as  they  are  represented  in  both.  The  other  two- 
thirds  are  members  of  the  United  Confederate  Veter- 
ans only  through  the  Grand  Camp,  and  are  represent- 
ed in  the  United  Confederate  Veteran  conventions  by 
the  delegates  from  the  Grand  Camp  of  Confederate 
Veterans,  Department  of  Virginia. 

This  official  offer  of  the  Grand  Division,  signed  by 
its  President  and  Secretary,  was  sent  to  Mrs.  Raines, 
then  President  of  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confed- 
eracy, to  be  laid  before  their  annual  convention  at 
Nashville,  November  ii,  1896.  The  above  “terms” 
were  sent  with  the  request  that  they  be  read  also,  so 
that  all  might  understand  the  matter.  The  by-laws 
and  constitution  of  the  Grand  Division,  based  on  those 
of  the  Grand  Camp  of  Virginia,  were  on  hand,  so  that 
all  could  be  settled  at  this  meeting.  This  constitution 
does  not  differ  on  any  material  point  from  that  of  the 
United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy. 

The  “offer”  and  “terms”  were  apparently  misunder- 
stood, as  the  resolutions  presented  by  the  committee  of 
the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  though  most 
friendly  and  conveying  the  “unanimous  wish  of  the 
convention”  to  have  the  Grand  Division  join  them, 
were  not  in  accord  with  its  offer,  the  Richmond  con- 
vention having  voted  against  joining  as  separate, chap- 
ters. 

If  the  United  Confederate  Veterans  could  accept 
the  terms  of  the  Grand  Camp,  Confederate  Veterans 
of  Virginia,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  United  Daugh- 
ters should  not  accept  the  same  from  the  Grand  Di- 
vision of  Virginia.  The  origin  and  work  of  this  so- 
ciety were  published  in  the  Veteran  last  spring,  with  a 
list  of  chapters  and  their  officers.  It  began  the  work 
in  Virginia,  and  has  steadily  gone  on,  under  many 
difficulties,  until  now  thirty  chapters  and  over  fifteen 
hundred  members  are  enrolled.  As  their  work  is  ex- 
actly the  same  as  that  of  the  other  Daughters  in  the 
.South,  the  allusions  in  the  report  of  the  Virginia  di- 
vision (January  Veteran)  strike  one  as  rather  singu- 
lar; especially  that  a Virginia  woman,  knowing  the 
great  good  that  has  been  done  by  this  society  through- 
out the  state  since  1894  and  the  cordial  kindness  ex- 
tended by  it  to  all  other  Virginia  Chapters,  should  say: 
“Virginia  has  had  a difficulty  with  which  to  contend 
in  a rival  association,  engineered  with  greatest  activ- 
ity.” No  such  word  as  “rival”  should  ever  be  used  in 
connection  with  this  sacred  work,  and  we  hope  never 
to  see  it  again  on  the  pages  of  the  Coneederate  V et- 

ERAN. 


W.  F.  Christian,  Bordley,  Ky. : “I  was  a soldier 
under  Gen.  Morgan;  was  on  the  raid  through  Indiana 
and  Ohio,  and  was  captured  at  Chester,  O.,  July  20, 
1863.  I was  a prisoner  seventeen  months  at  Camp 
Chase  and  Camp  Douglas ; went  on  exchange  to  Rich- 
mond in  1865,  and  was  there  furloughed  thirty  days, 
whereupon  I went  to  North  Carolina,  and  during  this 
time  Gen.  Lee  surrendered.  I then  walked  from 
North  Carolina  to  Mt.  Sterling,  Ky.  There  I fell  in 
with  Gen.  Giltner’s  brigade  and  surrendered  to  Gen. 
Hobson.  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  say  that  I got  home 
without  having  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  although 
I have  no  desire  to.be  disloyal.  I am  well  pleased  with 
the  Veteran.” 
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FROM  THE  WESTERN  BORDER  OF  TEXAS, 

Comrades  in  the  far  West  are  diligent  in  the  sacred 
duties  incumbent  upon  them.  A new  camp  has  been 
organized  i,i  far  West  Texas  with  a membership  ex- 
tending over  six  of  those  large  counties.  Comrade  H . 
O’Neal,  of  Alpine,  has  been  elected  Commander.  He 
writes : 

I take  pleasure  in  writing  to  you  what  a few  old 
veterans  in  this  county  are  doing.  We  like  the  Ve'J  - 
ERAN  very  much,  and  would  not  do  without  it.  We 
have  organized  a camp  on  the  Texas  frontier,  and  our 
population  is  scattered.  Some  of  us  will  go  to  Nash- 
ville to  the  reunion. 

I was  only  thirteen  years  old  when  I enlisted  in 
Company  A,  Fortieth  Alabama  Regiment,  at  Demop- 
olis.  My  first  battle  was  at  Chickasaw  Bayou,  near 
Vicksburg,  Miss.,  and,  by  accident,  I was  not  captured 
at  the  surrender  of  Vicksburg.  I was  also  at  Lookout 
Mountain  and  Missionary  Ridge,  and  at  noth  places  I 
eluded  capture  by  the  “blue  boys.”  I was  in  the  Geor- 
gia campaign  from  Dalton  to  Atlanta,  and  never 
missed  a battle.  In  the  battle  of  New  Hope  Church 
the  Twenty-seventh  Alabama  Regiment  was  cut  to 
pieces;  in  fact,  nearly  all  killed.  I remember  that  one 
shell  killed  twenty-one  men — struck  the  breastworks 
and  scattered  the  rails.  I lost  some  of  my  best  friends 
there,  among  them  Pole  Dearman  and  Bob  McGowan. 

The  22d,  23d,  and  28th  of  July  were  hard  battles 
for  us,  and  we  lost  a great  many  good  men.  I would 
like  to  know  what  became  of  one  of  my  friends,  Hyram 
Fincher,  who  was  wounded  on  the  28th.  The  enemy 
drove  us  back,,  and  afterwards  I went  to  look  for  him, 
but  could  not  find  him. 

The  last  battle  I was  in  was  that  of  Bentonville, 
N.  C.,  March  19,  1865.  Our  regiment  suffered  se- 
verely. Our  percentage  of  loss  was  greater  there  than 
in  any  other  battle  during  the  war.  My  company  had 
only  thirty-two  men,  officers  included,  when  we  went 
in,  and  lost  twenty-one  in  one  evening — three  cap- 
tured, and  the  balance  either  killed  or  wounded.  All 
the  color-guards  were  killed  or  wounded.  It  seemed 
to  be  my  duty  to  pick  up  the  colors  and  carry  them 
through  the  heaviest  of  the  fight.  I was  called  the 
“little  Irishman.”  I remember  well,  it  was  on  a beau- 
tiful Sunday  evening.  We  were  cut  off  from  our 
army,  and  did  not  get  to  it  for  ten  days.  There  were 
seventy  of  us  altogether  — twelve  Yankee  prisoners, 
thirty  officers,  and  the  others  were  privates  and  non- 
commissioned officers.  During  five  days  we  got  only 
one  pig,  weighing  twenty-five  pounds,  and  twelve  ears 
of  corn.  Some  of  the  thirty  officers  mentioned  were 
from  Tennessee.  The  prisoners  were  from  Illinois. 

After  the  battle  of  Bentonville  Capt.  Gully  went 
with  me  to  Maj.-Gen.  Clayton’s  headquarters,  and 
when  he  saw  me  with  the  colors,  and  it  was  explained 
to  him  how  I seized  and  carried  them  alone  through 
the  fight  of  ten  days  before,  he  took  me  in  his  arms  as 
a child.  It  had  already  been  reported  that  we  were 
cut  off  and  lost,  and  I saw  my  name  recorded  on  the 
death-roll.  A short  time  afterward  we  surrendered  at 
Salisbury,  N.  C. 

I went  into  the  army  from  Sumter  County,  Ala. 
Have  never  heard  from  but  very,  few  of  my  old  com- 
rades since  the  war. 


MRS.  FITZHUGH  LEE. 

Mrs.  Fitzhugh  Lee,  the  President  of  the  United 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  was  Miss  Ellen  Bernard 
Foule,  of  Alexandria,  Va.  She  was  born  in  January, 
1853.  Her  father  was  George  Dashiell  Foule;  and  her 
mother.  Miss  Ellen  Hooe.  Her  ancestry  is  illustrious 
on  both  sides.  Through  her  father,  who  came  from 
Massachusetts,  she  is  descended  from  the  Holmeses, 
Hoopers,  Lowells,  and  many  others  whose  names  have 
made  New  England  illustrious.  Through  her  mother 
she  is  descended  from  the  Hansons,  Keys,  Briscoes, 
Bonds,  of  Maryland,  and  the  Alexanders,  Hooes, 
•Washingtons,  Balls,  Bernards,  Eowlkes,  and  many 
others  in  Virginia.  She  was  married  in  Alexandria  on 
the  19th  of  April,  1871,  to  Gen.  Fitzhugh  Lee,  and 
lived  a number  of  years  on  his  plantation  in  Tidewater, 
Va.  In  1886  she  went  to  Richmond,  and  lived  there 
during  the  four  years  of  her  husband’s  administration 
as  Governor  of  Virginia.  Since  then  she  has  lived  in 
Lexington  until  a year  ago,  when  she  removed  to 
Lynchburg  when  her  husband  was  appointed  Internal 
Revenue  Collector,  and  left  Lynchburg  to  accompany 
him  to  Cuba  when  he  was  made  United  States  Consul- 
General  to  that  island. 

John  F.  Westmoreland  (Company  A,  Fifty-third 
Tennessee  Regiment),  Athens,  Ala.: 

I wish  to  know  the  whereabouts,  if  living,  of  one 
Samuel  A.  Adkins,  who  was  in  prison  with  T.  J.  Oak- 
ley and  myself  at  Camp  Morton  in  the  winter  of  1863- 
64.  Would  like  to  meet  him  at  the  reunion  in  June. 
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A SOLDIER  IN  GRAY, 

A soldier  at  Antietam,  in  frenzied  battle  fray, 

With  gory  wounds  was  bleeding  his  boyish  life  away; 

The  ashen  hue  of  pallor  that  gathered  o’er  his  face 
Betokened  that  the  soldier  had  well-nigh  run  his  race. 

The  glassy,  shining  luster  of  his  bright  and  tearless  eye 
Revealed  beyond  all  doubting  the  youth  was  bbund  to  die. 
Though  death  at  him  was  staring,  he  hummed  a roundelay 
Of  his  “Old  Kentucky  Home,”  so  far,  so  far  away. 

A comrade  heard  him  singing,  and  that  delirious  tongue 
Was  like  the  swan’s  when  dying,  the  sweetest  he’d  e’er  sung. 
He  know  that  measured  cadence  was  but  a sad  refrain, 

Which,  when  it  ceased  its  toning,  he.ne’er  would  sing  again. 
So,  kneeling  down  beside  him,  he  opened  his  canteen; 

He  bathed  his  face  with  water  till  it  was  white  and  clean. 

The  handsome  youth  was  dying — belonged  to  Company  K, 
From  an  “Old  Kentucky  Home,”  so  far,  so  far  away. 

“Some  messages  you’ll  carry?  Then  thank  you, comrade  true. 
And  I have  something  other  I’d  like  to  send  by  you 
To  her  whose  lovely  image,  ’mid  battle’s  bloody  fight. 

Or  ’mid  the  peaceful  quiet  of  bivouac  for  the  night. 

Was  ever  present  with  me.  a solace  and  a cheer. 

In  time  of  deepest  trouble  it  ever  hovered  near. 

Then  take,  O take  this  picture — she  gave  it  me  one  day 
In  her  'Old  Kentucky  Home,’  so  far,  so  far  away.  — 

Then  tell  her  how  I prized  it,  and  wore  it  near  my  heart. 

It  was  her  love-medallion,  my  gift  its  counterpart. 

The  sulphurous  glar^e  of  battle  I’ll  never  witness  more. 

For  soon  I’ll  cross  the  river  and  seek  the  other  shore; 

That  ’mid  Antietam’s  thunder,  please  say  to  her  for  me, 

’Twas  on  my  country’s  altar,  I made  libation  free. 

Poured  out  my  life  willingly,  and  wore  with  pride  the  gray 
For  my  ‘Old  Kentucky  Plome,’  so  far,  so  far  away. 

These  letters  too  I’ll  send  to  her,  with  blood-spots  here  and 
there. 

Please  tell  her  'bout  the  comfort  these  bright  effusions  were; 
.■\s  cheering,  glad  talismans  I conned  them  o’er  and  o’er. 

For  I loved  the  writer  truly,  a.«  I never  loved  before. 

0 tell  her  how  I loved  her,  and  in  the  arms  of  death 

1 breathed  for  her  a blessing,  e’en  with  my  latest  breath. 

And  in  my  invocation  asked  a token  for  display 

In  her  ‘Old  Kentuck}^  Home,’  so  far,  so  far  away. 

And  now,  my  comrade,  listen:  This  watch  you’ll  take  with 
you. 

Please  give  it  to  my  brother,  the  younger  of  us  two. 

And  tell  him  he  must  wear  it— a brother’s  dying  gift. 

Who,  oft  amid  the  battle,  the  smoke  of  battle  whiffed. 

And  when  the  charging  legion  raised  loud  their  wild  war-cry. 
Although  mortally  wounded,  was  not  afraid  to  die. 

Tell  him  that  I still  proudly  wear  my  suit  of  gray. 

For  my  ‘Old  Kentucky  Home,’  so  far,  so  far  away. 

You’ll  please  say,  too,  to  brother,  for  parents  growing  old 
Attention  he  must  shower— no  kindness  must  withhold. 

His  tender  care  of  mother,  her  sorrow  may  assuage. 

While  grieving  that  so  early  I closed  my  pilgrimage. 

My  country’s  wrongs  demanded  my  arm  and  then  my  life. 

I answered  her  demanding,  and  joined  the  dreadful  strife; 

I left  ancestral  plenty,  and  donned  a suit  of  gray. 

For  my  ‘ Old  Kentucky  Home,’  so  far,  so  far  away. 

0 would  that  I could  wander  once  more  o’er  hill  and  dell. 
Which  once  in  childhood  gamb’lings  I loved,  and  loved  so 

well. 

Alas!  I’m  wounded — dying,  on  field  of  carnage  grim, 

O’er  which  the  morning  sunlight  is  swdftly  growing  dim. 

To  hom.e  and  love  and  kindred,  a long  and  last  good-by. 

For  I,  who  am  a soldier,  am  ready  now  to  die. 

1 fought  the  fight,  and  lost  it-^a  sergeant  dressed  in  gray. 
From  an  ‘Old  Kentucky  Home,’  so  far,  so  far  away.” 

His  whisper  grew  more  feeble,  his  eyes  assumed  a stare. 

Then  limp  his  limbs  fell  trembling  aside  his  bod}"^  there. 

The  brave,  heroic  soldier  had  fallen  into  sleep. 

'Round  which  the  holy  angels  will  constant  vigils  keep 
Till  reveille  is  sounded  b3'  Gabriel,  loud  and  clear. 

To  call  the  sleeping  soldier  to  “line  up  in  the  rear,” 

And  to  eternal  camping,  march  him  who  wore  the  gray 
From  an  “Old  Kentucky  Home,’’  so  far,  so  far  away. 

L.exington,  Ky.  — 'J-  T*.  Hafiet'SOU. 


COMRADES  IN  BORDER  SECTIONS, 

The  Veteran  records  ever  with  special  pride  the 
faithfulness  of  comrades  in  such  sections  as  East  Ten- 
nessee and  Missouri,  where  continually  avowed  loyal- 
ty has  often  cost  much  more  than  in  sections  of  the 
South,  where  so  nearly  all  are  one  way  in  honoring 
the  Confederate  dead.  Comrades  at  Knoxville  and 
about  Morristown  and  Bristol  are  so  true  that  special 
attention  to  their  testimonies  is  deserved.  In  this  is- 
sue we  give  a held-over  account  of  the  last  Memorial 
Day  service  at  Knoxville.  Comrade  Frank  A.  Moses, 
having  charge  of  the  services,  had  all  things  done  in  a 
most  orderly  way.  He  had  selected  Mr.  Charles  T. 
Cates,  Jr.,  the  son  of  a veteran,  to  make  the  address, 
and  in  introducing  him  said : 

Comrades:  For  nearly  a quarter  of  a century  we  have 
annually  assembled  in  this  sacred  place  to  join  with 
the  ladies  of  the  Memorial  Association  in  paying  re- 
spect to  the  memory  of  our  dead  heroes.  Through  all 
these  years  these  noble  women  have  come  with  willing 
hands,  tearful  eyes,  arid  tender,  loving  hearts  to  scatter 
sweet  flowers  on  the  last  resting-place  of  the  boys  who 
wore  the  gray  and  who  suffered  and  died  in  defense 
of  the  land  they  loved  so  well,  far  from  home^  and  loved 
ones.  To-day  we  look  around  and  miss  the  well- 
known  faces  of  many  of  those  mothers  in  Israel  whose 
presence  was  always  an  inspiration  to  us.  One  by  one 
they  have  gone  to  their  reward,  and  a younger  genera- 
tion has  taken  up  the  task  that  they  so  lovingly  per- 
formed. 

And  our  ranks,  too,  have  been  growing  thin  as  the 
years  rolled  by.  Some  who  were  with  us  even  one 
short  year  ago  have  heard  the  last  bugle-call,  and  to- 
day we  have  paid  tribute  to  their  memory.  The  young- 
est of  us  who  followed  the  stars  and  bars  and  the  red 
cross  of  St.  Andrew  have  long  since  reached  the  sum- 
mit in  life’s  journey,  and  are  now  descending  the  west- 
ern slope.  Soon  “taps”  will  have  sounded  for  us  too, 
and  the  “rear-guard”  will  have  “crossed  over  the  river 
to  re*t  under  the  shade  of  the  trees.” 

Who  then  will  take  our  places?  Who  then  will 
gather  here  and  over  yonder  in  that  other  city  of  the 
dead.  Gray  Cemetery,  to  do  for  us  all  what  we  do  to- 
day for  these  dead  comrades?  Surely  we  may  be- 
queath this  duty  to  those  who  must  soon  take  our 
places  in  all  the  affairs  of  life : our  children  and  'our 
children’s  children.  I am  commissioned  by  the  ladies 
of  the  Memorial  / ssociation  to  present  to  you  to-day 
a young  man,  the  worthy  son  of  a gallant  sire,  a young- 
man  who  is  proud  of  the  fact  that  his  father  wore  the 
gray. 

Mr.  Cates,  in  becoming  manner,  said: 

Sons  and  Daughters  of  the  South:  These  are  our  dead. 
We  are  here  to  honor,  not  to  defend,  them;  they  need 
no  defense.  And  it  would  be  passing  strange  if  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  this  glorious  Southland  did  not, 
with  each  recurrent  year  and  when  all  nature  has  put 
on  her  fairest  robes,  assemble  with  reverent  hearts  to 
deck  with  the  emblems  of  purity,  peace,  and  love  the 
graves  of  our  heroes,  in  remembrance  of  their  deeds 
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and  to  keep  alive  upon  the  altar  of  our  hearts  the  mem- 
ory of  their  sacrifices  and  their  patriotism. 

More  than  a generation  has  passed,  and  still  we 
come — their  comrades,  their  wives,  their  sons,  their 
daughters.  Surely  no  ordinary  sentiment  inspired 
these  men.  Who  were  they  that,  with  this  lapse  of 
time,  live  to  be  remembered  by  such  hosts  from  the 
Potomac  to  the  Rio  Grande’s  waters,  who  bring  the 
sweetest  flowers  of  spring  time  to  cover  their  graves? 
Are  these  the  graves  of  men  who  in  peace  and  cpiiet 
lived  out  the  period  usually  allotted  to  mortals  and 
were  carried  to  their  last  resting-place  to  go  “down  to 
dust,  unwept,  unhonored,  and  unsung?”  No!  These 
are  the  graves  of  heroes,  and  with  them  lie  their  breth- 
ren on  every  hillside,  in  every  dale,  and  by  every  river 
throughout  this  land  they  loved  so  well.  Amid  the 
roar  of  battle,  and  with  the  scream  of  grape  and  canis- 
ter for  their  last  requiem,  their  souls  took  flight.  They 
died  for  their  country,  for  you,  for  me.  They  saw  not 
the  end,  they  wore  not  the  laurels  of  victory,  but  they 
were  spared  the  ashes  of  defeat.  Their  memory  should 
be  embalmed  in  the  hearts  of  every  true  son  and  datigh- 
tef'  of  this  Southland,  and  these  beautiful  floral  offer- 
ings will  never  be  abandoned  so  long  as  their  worth 
and  patriotism  shall  be  remembered;  and  when  we  no 
longer  remember  them  we  shall  cease  to  deserve  them 
and  the  glorious  heritage  which  has  descended  to  us 
from  their  deeds  of  valor  and  their  ex?imples  of  devo- 
tion to  principle  and  duty.  Who  will  say  that  we  may 
not  honor  our  heroic  dead?  We  honor  ourselves  in 
honoring  them;  and  that  people  which  forgets  such 
dead  as  these  will  no  longer  rear  men  worth  remem- 
bering. 

We  are  not  here  to  prove  that  they  were  right.  We 
know  they  believed  that  they  were  right;  and,  save  for 
th.e  stern  decree  and  arbitrament  of  war  to  which  we 
yield,  and  from  which  there  is  no  appeal,  who  in  this 
broad  Southland  would  say  that  they  were  wrong? 

Throughout  the  world’s  history  and  back  to  the  first 
days  when  men  began  to  associate  themeslves  together 
in  their  earliest  rude  governments,  in  what  age,  under 
what  clime,  will  you  find  such  men  as  these?  In  all 
the  historic  records  of  past  ages,  wherever  people  have 
struggled  for  principle  and  died  for  country,  no  greater 
examples  of  heroic  devotion  to  duty,  no  more  magnifi- 
cent exhibitions  of  valor,  no  more  suffering  and  patient 
self-denial,  can  be  found  than  among  the  soldiers  of  the 
Confederacy.  Come  wdth  me  down  the  vista  of  ages, 
strewn  with  the  wrecks  and  marred  by  the  ruins  of 
earth’s  proudest  empires;  search  among  their  archives 
for  their  bravest  and  their  best,  and  where,  I ask  you, 
wdll  names  be  found  more  entitled  to  be  fixed  on  fame’s 
proud  temples  than  the  immortal  names  of  the  courtly 
Lee;  of  Jackson,  the  stone  wall;  the  inteprid  and  chiv- 
alrous Johnstons;  the  knightly  Stuart,  Prince  Rupert 
of  the  Confederacy,  and  a myriad  of  others,  whose 
names  will  live  forever  and  whose  fame  will  be  as  en- 
during as  the  mountains  that  pierce  the  sky?  And 
"here  we  would  be  recreant  to  ourselves  and  the  sacred 
heritage  of  his  name  did  we  forget  that  calm,  sedate 
figure  in  the  executive  mansion  ^t  Richmond,  who  had 
followed  the  flag  of  his  country  on  the  torrid  plains  of 
Mexico,  who  with  credit  and  dignity  had  filled  a place 
in  the  cabinet  of  the  Union  and  the  Federal  Senate. 
Beloved  by  the  people  of  his  state  and  the  whole  South- 


land, he  was  called  to  fill  the  highest  jflace  in  the  Con- 
federacy; a warrior  whose  escutcheon  was  unsullied;  a 
statesman,  liberal,  just,  and  humane,  but  traduced  and 
slandered  beyond  all  parallel — his  name  and  fame  will 
grow  brighter  as  we  are  farther  away  from  that  dread 
conflict  and  the  passions  engendered,  and  his  name  will 
be  cherished  by  future  generations  of  the  land  he  loved 
so  well  and  which  now  holds  in  its  bosom  all  that  is 
mortal  6f  the  President  of  the  Confederacy. 

In  looking  back  to  those  days  of  blood  and  suffering 
we  are  perhaps'  too  apt  to  dwell  longest  upon  those 
great  leaders  who  are  now  world-famous  and  whose 
genius  has  forever  fixed  them  as  brightest  stars  in  the 
galaxy  of  heroes  of  all  ages.  But  let  us  not  forget 
that  the  private  soldier,  who  neither  wore  stars  upon 
his  collar  nor  bars  upon  his  shoulders,  but,  with  knap- 
sack and  musket,  bore  the  brunt  of  the  hot,  weary 
march,  the  winter’s  blast,  the  long,  quiet  vigil  of  the 
sentinel’s  beat;  ever  ready,  ever  willing  to  rush  with 
the  squadrons  of  Forrest  or  stand  like  a stone  wall  in 
the  battalions  of  Jackson;  as  chivalrous  as  Bayard,  as 
merry  as  Rupert;  following  the  lead  of  their  chieftans, 
and  oftentimes  leading  them — from  Manassas  to  Ap- 
pomattox they  fell,  uncomplaining,  regretting  each 
that  he  had  only  one  life  to  give  for  his  country;  and 
down  through  the  lapse  of  ages  their  memory  will 
grow  greener  and  their  fame  shall  be  more  lasting 
than  yon  marble  shaft  which  loving  hearts  have  erect- 
,ed  in  fond  and  tender  remembrance  of  their  valor  and 
virtue.  No  minstrel  may  single  out  their  names,  but 

‘ On  fame’s  eternal  camping-ground 

Their  silent  tents  are  spread. 

And  glory  guards  with  solemn  round 
The  bivouac  of  our  dead. 

Does  our  fancy  dwell  upon  the  terms  Confederate 
dead  and  Confederate  veterans?  We  could  not  forget 
them  if  we  would,  and  we  would  not  if  we  could.  We 
come  not  with  apologies,  but  with  love  and  honor. 
Yet,  to-day  there  are  no  Confederates.  Those  words 
rest  with  the  fading  gray  jacket  and  the  rusting  sword, 
placed  away  forever  with  the  tenderest  memories.  The 
dead  are  not  Confederates,  but  heroes ; the  living,  with 
a tear  for  the  banner 

That  will  live  in  song  and  story, 

, Though  its  folds  are  in  the  dust. 

have  their  eyes  fixed  upon  the  flag  of  the  Union,  and 
are  the  proud  citizens  of  the  grandest  republic  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  They  are  in  the  house  built  by 
their  fathers,  and  they  are  at  home  to  stay.  Among 
good  citizens  they  are  the  best,  and  among  the  patriots 
none  will  be  more  devoted  and  loyal  to  protect  and  pre- 
serve this  “indissoluble  Union  of  indestructible  states” 
from  the  assaults  of  foreign  enemies  or  the  dark 
machinations  of  domestic  foes.  Shall  we  not  say  this, 
and  will  not  our  brethren  of  the  North  believe  us? 
Ave!  surely  they  will  and  do.  They  need  no  other 
guaranty  than  the  lives  of  such  men. 

And  what  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  these  men? 
Will  the  day  ever  come  that  the  memory  of  that  father 
who  battled  with  Lee  and  Jackson  or  fell  with  Pickett 
at  Gettysburg  or  Johnston  at  Shiloh  cause  you  a blush 
of  shame?  Never!  Perish  the  thought!  As  you 
have  learned,  so  teach  your  children  that  their  grand- 
sires  believed  they  were  right,  that  with  undying  devo- 
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tion  they  loved  the  Constitution  of  their  country,  that 
they  fought  and  died  in  defense  of  principle  and  their 
hearthstones ; and  at  the  same  time  show  them  the  flag 
of  the  Union  and  teach  them  that  its  stars  must  not  be 
dimmed  nor  its  stripes  suffered  to  pale.  . . . And 

then,  should  the  Union  have  need  of  defenders,  none 
will  be  found  quicker  to  respond  or  more  willing  to  die 
than  the  sons  and  grandsons  of  those  who  wore  the 
gray. 


DARING  DEED  OF  CART.  BURKE, 

Thomas  W.  Timberlake,  Milldale,  Va. : 

In  reply  to  query  paragraph  by  W.  R.  Hanleiter,  of 
Griffin,  Ga.,in  your  January  Veteran,  concerning  “one 
of  the  greatest  scouts  in  the  Confederacy — his  name  is 
Burke” — I will  say  that  while  wounded  and  sojourn- 
ing with  an  uncle,  Samuel  Andrews,  near  Spottsylva- 
nia  Court-house,  in  January,  1864,  there  came  to  his 
hospitable  residence  two  scouts:  Capt.  Burke,  about 
twenty-seven  years  old,  and  a younger  man  by  the 
name  of  Clark,  about  twenty-two  years  old.  They  re- 
mained several  days  to  recuperate,  as  they  said,  after 
an  arduous  trip  in  rear  of  Meade’s  army  and  to  Wash- 
ington. Burke  was  tall,  of  dark  complexion,  with  dark 
hair,  and  blind  in  one  eye,  which  latter  feature,  he 
said,  was  of  great  advantage  to  him,  in  that  when  he 
deemed  himself  a suspect  he  could  remove  or  insert 
one  of  glass,  and,  by  change  of  hat  or  other  apparel, 
confound  detectives.  He  said  that  he  was  a Texan; 
Clark,  with  whom  I had  never  met,  was  a native  of  my 
own  county,  and  a son  of  Elder  Clark,  of  the  Primi- 
tive Baptist  Church.  He  was  volatile,  bright,  and  en- 
tertaining; while  Burke  was  of  quiet  dignity,  but  not 
unapproachable.  By  my  solicitation,  he  related  some 
highly  interesting  adventures  while  scouting  in  the 
enemy’s  lines,  one  of  whtch  I will  repeat. 

During  one  of  his  trips  to  Washington,  in  the  rear 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  he  suddenly  met,  at  a 
bend  in  a wooded  road  near  a Federal  camp,  a Fed- 
eral captain,  who  regarded  him  with  suspicion,  andt 
when  near  enough,  challenged  him  to  know  to  what 
command  he  belonged.  To  this  Burke  replied,  but  he 
thought  not  entirely  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  officer, 
and  he  quickly  covered  him  with  his  revolver  and  se- 
cured a surrender.  Then  the  question  arose:  What 
should  he  do  with  the  Federal  captain?  He  could  not 
forsake  his  mission,  neither  could  he  retrace  his  steps 
with  a prisoner  nor  parole  him,  lest  he  himself  might 
soon  become  a prisoner,  so  he  decided  to  take  him 
into  a dense  piece  of  piny  wood  and  kill  him.  Hav- 
ing found  a lonely  spot,  he  frankly  told  his  prisoner 
that  he  was  a Confederate  scout  and  spy;  that  he  made 
frequent  trips  to  their  camps  and  to  Washington,  and 
therefore  he  was  of  necessity  compelled  to  kill  him,  as 
he  might  become  an  informer  if  released  on  parole, 
and  cause  his  capture  thereafter.  The  Federal  cap- 
tain. being  an  intelligent  man,  told  him  that  he  plainly 
saw  the  logic  of  his  conclusions,  but  calmly  pleaded  for 
his  life,  saying  that  as  he  valued  his  own  life  so  he 
would  guard  and  shield  Burke  if  ever  their  paths  met 
again.  The  manly  coolness  and  bravery  of  the  Cap- 
tain won  Burke’s  confidence  as  a man  of  honor,  so  he 
released  him,  and  each  went  on  his  way. 

Not  many  weeks  after,  during  another  trip  and 


while  in  Washington,  a card,  bearing  the  name  of  this 
same  captain,  was  sent  to  his  room  at  one  of  the  hotels,, 
and  he  was  at  once  invited  up.  After  a cordial  greet- 
ing, Burke  was  informed  that  there  was  great  vigi- 
lance on  the  part  of  the  detectives,  and  that  he  should 
b^p  very  careful  and  less  conspicuous,  the  Captain  him- 
self having  recognized  him  on  the  avenue  and  followed 
him  to  his  hotel.  Burke  was  invited  to  the  hotel  bar 
by  the  Federal,  where  he  renewed  his  pledge  of  fidel- 
ity, and  both  drank  to  “a  safe  return  home  when  the 
cruel  war  is  over.” 


In  a letter  sent  with  the  foregoing  thrilling  story;. 
Comrade  Timberlake — who  served  first  in  the  Second 
Virginia  Infantry,  in  the  “Stonewall  Brigade,”  and, 
after  August,  1863,  in  the  Twelfth  Virginia  Cavalry, 
Rosser’s  Brigade — states : 

When  renewing  my  subscription  to  the  Confed- 
erate Veteran  I did  not  express  its  engaging  inter- 
est throughout,  as  it  recounts  memories  of  men, 
scenes,  enactments,  and  achievements  unsurpassed  in 
the  annals  of  heroic  and  historic  tragedy.  When  I 
tear  away  the  wrapper  I cannot  lay  it  down  until  I 
have  read  it  through.  Here  I find  familiar  stories  that 
bring  back  the  days  of  life’s  beginning,  when,  with  the 
bayonet  as  a pen  of  steel,  I began  to  write  my  biogra- 
phy, the  preface  of  which  had  been  as  a peaceful  river, 
gently  flowing,  never  wanting.  But  hark!  here  are 
stirring  times.  The  bugle  sounds  in  the  mountain 
glens  and  upon  the  plains  the  throbbing  drum  is  keep- 
ing time  with  martial  music.  What  means  the  assem- 
bled hosts?  ’Tis  war.  . . . Now,  sir,  the  record 

is  written  by  each  surviving  hero  of  a war  unsurpassed 
for  chivalry,  courage,  and  devotion  to  cause  and 
country. 


Comrade  J.  King,  of  New  Orleans,  writes  concern- 
ing the  statistics  of  the  Tennessee  army  in  1865  in  the 
December  Veteran,  mentioning  errors,  etc.: 

Manigault  never  commanded  a battery,  but  a South 
Carolina  brigade,  and  was  Gen.  Manigault  in  history, 
or  “Old  Swayback”  in  camp.  Further,  I do  not  find 
mention  of  some  of  the  most  prominent  batteries  of  that 
army — to  wit,  Douglas’s  Company,  Texas  Artillery; 
Garrity’s  Company,  Alabama  Light  Artillery;  Robin- 
son’s Company,  Confederate  States  Artillery;  Slo- 
cum’s Fifth  Company,  Washington  Artillery,  of  New 
Orleans.  Besides  these,  there  was  no  mention  of  the 
First  Regiment  of  Regular  Louisiana  Infantry.  These 
commands  were  important  parts  of  the  jArmy  of  Ten- 
nessee until  the  defeat  at  Nashville  in  1864  and  their 
transfer  to  Gen.  Dick  Taylor  in  1865.  In  all  the  re- 
ports of  actions  in  the  Tennessee  army  I have  not 
seen  any  of  these  commands  mentioned,  and  their 
work  certainly  deserves  some  kind  of  recognition. 
Again,  I see  the  report  of  the  battles  at  Fort  Craig“ 
and  Fort  Durham,  Ky.,  by  Chalmer’s  Mississippi  Bri- 
gade, in  which  is  left  out  entirely  Garrity’s  ^Alabama 
Battery,  an  organization  the  Confederacy  need  not  be 
ashamed  of  and  a company  whose  proud  fame  com- 
menced at  Fort  Perkins  and  ended  at  Meridian,  Miss.,. 
May  10,  1865 — four  years  and  ten  days  of  honest  serv- 
ice from  the  day  of  enlistment. 
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MODEL  GOOD  TIME  OF  VETERANS. 

The  Pulaski  (Va.)  Camp,  U.  C.  V.,  No.  721,  took 
such  part  for  the  Richmond  reunion  that,  besides  the 
interest  in  a report,  it  may  be  accepted  as  a model  and 
. suggestive  to  comrades  in  other  states  in  which  general 
reunions  are  held.  Comrade  James  Magill  reported 
various  funny  incidents  of  his  camp  on  the  trip,  send- 
ing the  “original  dispatches,”  etc.,  such  as: 

Capt.  A.  L.  Teaney:  Plave  fort  built  at  Liberty  to 
/ protect  college  at  that  place  at  once.  A.  P.  Hill, 
Government  Rate.  Commanding. 

Adj.Gen.  George  W.  Stringhouse  orders  Col.  Mc- 
Gill with  seventy-five  men  “to  the  Peaks  of  Otter,  and 
to  hold  them  at  all  hazards.” 

■ Another  dispatch  directs  that  Cols.  Caddell  and  Lov- 
ing “remove  from  the  city  to  a safe  place  all  the  ladies 
and  children  of  Richmond.” 

And  still  another  orders:  “You  will  proceed  immedi- 
ately to  Portsmouth  and  drive  the  Yankees  from  Fort- 
ress Monroe  and  the  Navy  Yard.” 

Joking  aside,  the  Pulaski  Camp  Sid  its  part  well  in 
Richmond  reunion  matters.  Eighty-five  veterans  and 
seventy-five  citizens  occupied  two  special  cars  for  the 
trip,  one  of  which  was  decorated  with  bunting.  Con- 
federate flags,  etc.  The  week  before  going  the  camp 
sent  a two-horse  wagon  through  the  country' for  sup- 
plies, and  this  was  generously  loaded — seven  hundred 
pounds  of  hams,  a lot  of  lard,  four  barrels  of  flour,  etc. 
They  cooked  ten  hams,  four  hundred  pounds  of  bread, 
cakes,  etc.,  to  carry  with  them,  and  shipped  the  other 
to  the  quartermaster  at  Richmond. 

Comrade  Magill’s  venerable  mother,  in  her  ninetieth 
year,  had  gone  all  the  way  from  Galveston,  Tex.,  to  at- 
tend the  reunion,  and  she.  stood  the  long  journey  well. 

The  Pulaski  Camp  provides  funds  for  its  members 
that  are  unable  to  pay  their  way  to  the  reunions.  Its 
contribution  of  supplies  to  the  Richmond  reunion  was 
valued  at  $250. 


Confederate  Veterans’ Association  at  the  Cap- 
ital.— At  the  recent  election  of  officers  for  the  United 
Confederate  Veteran  Camp  No.  171,  Washington,  D. 
C.,  the  following  comrades  were  honored:  R.  Byrd 
Lewis,  Virginia,  President;  Magnus  S.  Thompson, 
Virginia,  First  Vice-President;  F.  H.,  Mackey,  South 
Carolina,  Second  Vice-President;  C.  C.  Ivey,  Ken- 
tucky, Secretary ; George  H.  Ingraham,  South  Carolina, 
Financial  Secretary  ; R.  M.  Harrover,  Virginia,  Treas- 
urer; A.  G.  Holland,  Maryland,  Sergeant  - at  - Arms ; 
Rev.  R.  H.  McKim,  Louisiana,  Chaplain;  Dr.  J.  L. 
Suddarth,  Virginia,  and  Dr.  W.  P.  Manning,  District 
of  Columbia,  Surgeons.  Secretary  Ivey  writes  that 
they  have  established  new  headquarters  since  October 
last,  and  have„.a  beautiful  hall,  the  walls  being  hung 
with  pictures  and  war  relics.  The  latch-string  hangs 
on  the  outside  of  the  door,  and  comrades  are  welcome. 


C.  J.  Jackson,  Salado,  Tex.:  “I  was  a member  of 
Company  I,  Fifth  Texas  Infantry,  Hood’s  Brigade,  A. 
N.  V.  When  the  war  closed  I was  in  Fort  Delaware, 
where  we  buried  our  dead  comrades  two  deep  on  the 
New  Jersey  shore.  I was  on  detail  to  do  this  awful 
thing,  while  there  was  plenty  of  room  on  the  beach  to 
do  otherwise.” 

9 


One  of  the  best-organized  camps  in  the  brotherhood 
of  United  Confederate  Veterans  is  that  at  Pulaski  City, 


Va. 
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ONE  OF  THE  LAST  WAR-HORSES. 

“Write  about  the  horse”  was  the  message  from  W. 
R.  Bringhurst,  of.  Clarksville,  Term.,  concerning  whom 
comrades  had  told  so  many  thrilling  stories  that  a re- 
quest had  been  made  of  him  for  personal  experiences 
in  the  war.  Some  data  has  been  secured,  however, 
and,  although  second-hand,  is  known  to  be  reliable. 

When  a soldier  lad  and  a prisoner  “Billie”  Bring- 
hurst was  nursed  with  great  kindness  by  a good  woman 
in  Paducah,  Ky.,  and  she  se- 
cured his  picture  before  he  was 
sent  off  for  exchange.  A copy 
of  that  little  photograph  is  here- 
with given. 

Comrade  Bringhurst  does  not 
deserve  quite  as  much  credit, 
perhaps,  as  others,"  for  having 
been  a good  soldier,  as  he 
seemed  not  to  fear  anything. 

On  one  occasion  he  went  so  far 
ahead  of  his  comrades  in  a 
charge  that  he  was  thought  to 
have  been  killed  or  captured. 

As  proof  of  his  fearlessness  this  story  is  told:  While 
on  picket  duty  at  Chickamauga  one  bitter  cold  night, 
and  ’practically  barefooted,  young  Bringhurst  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  burying  his  feet,  so  he  dug  holes 
and  anchored  thefn.  He  was  there  to  stay,  anyhow. 

At  a time  when  the  Confederates  entered  Maryville 
young  Bringhurst  saw  an  officer  riding  and  leading  an- 
other horse.  He  brought  in  the  other  horse,  as  well 
as  the  officer  and  his  outfit,  one  of  which  is  “Old  Bill.” 


Not  content  with  that  achievement,  when  confront- 
ing Federals  barricaded  in  the  court-house,  be  under- 
took, -between  the  lines,  to  secure  two  horses,  hand- 
somely equipped,  the  halter  of  one  of  which  was  thrown 
around  the  neck  of  the  other.  When  he  had  almost  se- 
cured them  a volley  of  shots  came  so  near  that  one 


wounded  a horse  in  the  heck,  and  the  blood  spattered 
in  his  face.  He  abandoned  further  effort;  but  a com- 
rade had  the  sagacity  to  tempt  the  horses  with  fodder 
through  a crack  into  a barn,  and  thereby  secured  them. 

This  old  horse  did  his  master  faithful  service  to  the 
end.  Despite  the  cartel  of  exchange,  the  horse  was 
tjftcen  from  him,  after  much  service,  by  the  authorities. 
Subsequently  a comrade,  having  secured  the  animal, 
sold  him  to  Bringhurst,  Senipr,  and  he  was  the  “fam- 
ily horse”  for  many  years.  The  picture  of  the  group 
was  made  some  years  after  the  war.  The  picture  rep- 
resents Comrade  Bringhurst  holding  the  horse,  his  . 
wife  (whose  pathetic  recollection  of  seeing  Sam  Davis’s 
execution,  while  a girl  in  her  teens,  has  appeared  in  the. 
Veteran)  holding  the  fifth  of  their  now  ten  children 
in  her  arms,  while  the  four  older  ones  are  happily 
perched  on  “Old  Bill.”  Comrade  Bringhurst  rode 
him  as  one  of  the  escort  to  President  Davis  from 
Greenville,  N.  C.,  to  Washington,  Ga.  There  the  par- 
ty divided,  and  he  was  one  of  fifty  going  with  Gen. 
Breckinridge.  The  Veteran  would  like  to  know  by 
what  means  these  fifty  Confederates  “compelled  five 
times  their  numbei;  of  Federals  to,  draw  off  the  road 
and  let  them  go  on  their  way.”  It  was  a remarkable 
event.  The  old  horse  died  at  twenty-six  years,  nine- 
teen years  after  the  war. 

Robert  Bringhhrst,  an  older  brother  of  William  B., 
was  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Peachtree  Creek,  near 
Atlanta,  July  i8,  1864;  and,  although  he  had  not  recov- 
ered, he  was  on  crutches  and  with  his  command  at  the 
time  of  the  carnage  at  Franklin,  having  an  unexpired 
furlough  in  his  pocket.  Seeing  him  at  the  front  as  his 
brigade  was  about  starting  on  a charge,  Gen.  , Quarles 
advised  him  to  go  to  the  rear,  but  he  declined  to  retire. 
He  was  asked  what  good  he  could  do  on  crutches  and 
without  a gun.  Pe  replied  that  he  could  “cheer  the  boys 
on,”  and  he  did.  But  he  was  carried  to  the  hospital  the ' 
next  morning  with  eight  fresh  wounds,  one  of  them 
necessarily  fatal,  and  after  six  days  he  died.  Some 
time  afterward  his  body  was  reinterred  in  the  family 
burial-lot  a,t  Clarksville,  Tenn. 


A DANCE  IN  A GRAVEYARD,  ' 

More  than  thirty  years  ago  we  buried  our  dead  com- 
rades, who  fell  at  our  side  defending  our  homes,  moth- 
ers, wives,  and  daughters.  Annually  we  go  to  those 
graves  with  flowers  and  drop  a tear  to  their  memory, 
not  forgetting  the  cause  for  which  they  died.  You 
cannot  imagine  my  astonishment  and  mortification  on 
reading  in  the  Veteran  for  January,  1897,  that  the 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  of  the  good  city  of  Lit- 
tle Rock,  Ark.,  had  their  first  annual  baJJ,,  the  proceeds 
to  be  applied  to  the  erection  of  a monument  to  the  Con- 
fede^rate  dead.  Is  it  possible?  Can  it  be  true  that 
noble  daughters  of  fallen  heroes  have  so  forgotten  the 
blood  shed  in  their  defense  as  to  dance  over  their 
graves?  Tell  it  not  abroad.  In  the  name  of  my  fall- 
en comrades,  I enter  my  solemn  protest  that  we  want 
no  monument  over  their  graves  purchased  by  a dance 
and  revelry.  God  forbid  that  they  should  have  a sec- 
ond ball!  W.  C.  Hearn, 

^ A Survivor  of  the  Lost  Cause. 

Talladega,  Ala. 
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ENGLISH  SENTIMENT  IN  1861^65, 

Rev.  George  Lester,  of’the  M.  E.  Church,  now  mis- 
sionary in  the  Bahama  Islands,  furnishes  the  following 
to  the  Veteran: 

Upon  the  outbreak  of  the  American  war  English 
sympathy  was  undoubtedly  in  favor  of  the  Federal 
cause.  It  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  this,  remem- 
bering the  attitude  of  the  old  country  toward  slavery. 
But,  as  the  struggle  proceeded,  it  was  noticeable  how 
distinctly  the  sentiment  of  a large  body  of  the  English 
people  veered  round  to  the  South.  Distressed  as  the 
potton-manufacturing  districts  of  Lancashire  were,  in 
consequence  of  the  failure  of  the  cotton  supply,  there 
nevertheless  gradually  came  a reaction  in  favor  of 
Southern  patriotism.  Eventually  the  aims  and  ambi- 
tions of  the  Southerners  were  recognized  and  respected; 
but  while  many  Englishmen  retained  their  affection  for 
the  North,  it  was  unmistakable  that  the  cause  of  the 
Confederates  gained  upon  the  hearts  and  intelligence  ' 
of  the  bulk  of  the  subjects  of  Queen  Victoria.  Sympa- 
thy with  the  Southern  planters  and  other  owners  of 
real  estate  was  avowed  with  no  bated  breath;  and,  to 
my  certain  knowledge,  by  the  time  the  war  closed  the 
stories  of  Southern  valor,  the  realization  of  the  long 
and  deadly  struggle,  and  a suggestive  review  of  the 
campaign  had  captivated  a large  section  of  the  British 
public,  and  had  converted  prejudice  into  kindly  and 
sympathetic  sentiment.  < 


DAUGHTERS  OF  THE  CONFEDERACY. 

The  Barnard  E.  Bee  Chapter,  U.  D.  C.,  San  Antonio, 
Tex.,  gave  an  entertainment  January  19.  Miss  M.  H. 
Magruder,  Corresponding  Secretary,  writes: 

The  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  of  San  Antonio, 
Tex.,  gave  a charming  entertainment  Tuesday  evening, 
January  19,  in  honor  of  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee’s  birth- 
day. Turner  Hall  was  beautifully  decorated  with  lau- 
rel, ivy,  and  gray  moss.  Much  credit  is  due  Mrs.  Mar- 
shal Mcllhenny  for  the  beautiful  effect  produced.  Gen. 
Lee’s  portrait  was  on  a handsome  easel,  draped  in  a 
Confederate  flag,  with  the  laurel  he  so  richly  earned 
cast  as  a trophy  at  his  feet.  The  pictures  of  other  dis- 
tinguished Confederate  generals  were  also  framed  in 
laurel  and  ivy. 

Gen.  H.  P.  Bee  introduced  the  orator,  Mr.  William 
Aubrey,  who  delivered  the  address  on  Gen.  Lee  in  his 
best  style.  He  brought  the  soldier  and  the  man  very 
close  to  the  hearts  of  his  audience. 

When  Miss  Olivia  Dancy  Hall  sang  the  “Bonnie 
Blue  Flag”  the  house  went  wild  with  enthusiasm. 

The  orchestra  played  “Dixie,”  the  “Star-Spangled 
Banner,”  and  other  old  Southern  airs.  Miss  Nona 
Lane  sang  “My  Maryland”  and,  for  encore,  “Dixie.” 
Mrs.  A.  W.  Houston,  the  President  of  the  Barnard  E. 
Bee  Chapter,  led  the  procession  in  the  grand  march 
with  Gen  Kroeger,  of  Albert  Sidney  Johnston  Camp. 

Among  the  distinguished  honorary  members  of  the 
chapter  were  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Maverick;  Capt.  Policy,  of 
Floresville;  Maj.  Gordon,  a brother  of  Gen.  John  B. 
Gordon,  of  Georgia;  Maj.,  Monserrate  and  Gen. 
Young,  of  this  city. 

The  Reception  Committee  consisted  of  Mesdames 
A.  N.  Houston,  W.  H.  Young,  H.  P.  Bee,  H.  ‘H.  Neill, 


M.  Mcllhenny,  Misses  Nancy  Lee  Hill  and  Laura 
Maverick. 

Maj.  Fitzgerald  and  little  Myrtle  contributed  much 
to  the  success  of  the  entertainment.  Gen.  Bee  assist- 
ed the  ladies,  and  has  the  thanks  of  the  whole  chapter. 

The  entertainment  was  a success  financially  as  well 
as  socially,  and  of  the  proceeds  they  have  made  a gen- 
erous donation  to  the  Jefferson  Davis  Monument 
Fund.  " 

LUCY  MINOR  OTEY  CHAPTER. 

June  II,  1895,  a few  ladies  of  Lynchburg,  Va.,  or- 
ganized a chapter  of  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy, 
and  named  it  in  honor  of  Lucy  Minor  Otey,  whose 
time,  talents,  fortune,  and  seven  sons  were  all  devoted 
to  the  cause  of  the  South.  Mrs.  Otey  organized  the 
Ladies’  Relief  Hospital  at  Lynchburg,  having  visited 
President  Davis  at  Richmond  and  secured  a surgeon  to 
take  special  charge. 


MRS.  NORVELL  OTEY  SCOTT,  PRESIDENT. 


After  the  last  convalescent  was  discharged  from  the 
hospital  Mrs.  Otey  returned  the  building  to  the  lessors. 
The  United  States  authorities  had  furnished  a guard 
and  protection  from  the  surrender  of  that  city. 

The  badge  v/orn  by  the  chapter  was  designed  by  one 
of  Mrs.  Otey’s  sons,  who  commanded  the  Eleventh 
Virginia  Regiment  in  the  war. 

The  chapter  has  undertaken  to  build  a Confederate 
monument  in  Lynchburg.  There  is  one  already  in  the 
cemetery  there,  an  account  of  which  has  been  pub- 
lished in  the  Veteran.  * 

Mrs.  Norvell  Otey  Scott  is  President;  Mrs.  J.  Watts 
Watkins,  and  Miss  Margaret  Marshall  Murrell,  Vice- 
Presidents;  Mrs.  M.  F.  Tanner,  Secretary. 
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Dr.  G.  C.  Sandusky,  of  Shelbyville,  Tenn.,  writes  a 
pathetic  account  of  experiences  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  state  during  the  war.  The  theme  is  a tribute  to  his 
faithful  horse,  “Elack.”  He  had  been  sent  by  Col. 
Morrison,  with  fifty  picked  cavalrymen  from  their 
camp,  in  the  direction  of  Chattanooga  to  find  out  what 
the  Federals,  under  Gen.  Woolford,  were  doing  nearer 
Knoxville.  They  spent  their  first  night  in  a school- 
house  near  Sweet  Water.  His  outpost  discovered  a for- 
age-train with  twenty-five  picked  cavalrymen  at  a barn. 
He  captured  their  pickets  a few  hundred  yards  from  the 
barn,  from  whom  he  learned  that,  in  addition  to  the  cav- 
alrymen, there  were  seventy-two  infantrymen  in  the 
barn.  Under  fire  from  the  barn  he  cut  loose  from  the 
wagons  thirty-five  mules  and  got  away  with  them  and  a 
dozen  prisoners.  These  he  ordered  to  Confederate  lines 
under  a captain,  while  he  started  for  Decatur,  some 
miles  away,  where  he  hoped  to  spend  the  night  with  his 
family.  His  rear-guard  of  four  were  captured  by  a 
part  of  Woolford’s  command,  over  five  hundred  strong, 
and  without  notice  the  Federals  charged  his  remnant 
of  twenty-one  men  just  at  the  entrance  of  a muddy  lane 
a mile  long.  It  was  a race  for  life;  but  the  Confederate 
horses  were  fresher,  and  their  riders  escaped.  San- 
dusky’s men  thought  that  a pint  of  bullets  had  been 
sent  for  each  of  them,  but  they  did  not  lose  a man.  The 
story  is  finished  in  his  own  words; 

“At  the  end  of  this  lane — timber  on  one  side,  planta- 
tion on  the  other — I ordered  the  men  to  scatter  and 
take  to  the  woods.  I attempted  to  do  likewise.  When 
old  Flack’s  feet  struck  the  wet  leaves  he  fell  broadside, 
and  I lighted  on  my  feet.  Knowing  that  Flack  had 
been  hit  several  times,  I felt  sure  that  he  had  fallen 
from  the  effect  of  the  shots.  I ran  a short  distance, 
and  hid  under  a thick  oak  bush.  The  advance  of  about 
twenty  dashed  up  to  my  horse.  I could  hear  every 
word.  One  said:  ‘Where  is  the  man?’  An  officer 
commanded:  ‘Go  ahead,  boys;  we  will  gather  up  as  we 
come  back.’  I thought  it  uncertain  about  gathering 
me  up  if  they  didn’t  get  me  then.  So  they  dashed  for- 
ward, all  in  less  than  half  the  time  it  takes  to  write  it. 
When  they  had  started  I jumped  up  and  ran  a little 
farther,  hiding  under  another  thick  bush.  I could  now 
hear  the  column  passing;  could  hear  the  men  talking, 
but  could  not  see  them ; but  soon,  from  the  noise  grow- 
ing fainter,  I knew  that  they-  had  not  discovered  me, 
and  were  passing  on.  About  this  time  I heard  a horse’s 
feet  approaching  me.  He  would  walk  a few  steps  and 
stop.  I naturally  thought  my  own  horse  dead  back 
at  the  road  where  he  had  falleh,  and  that  they  had 
undertaken  to  find  me  from  where  my  horse  lay. 
I could  hear  the  footsteps  slowly  coming  hearer.  I 
looked  at  my  pistol,  and  found  that  I had  two  cartridges 
remaining.  I could  not  move  so  that  I could  see  the 
horse.  I thought  to  myself  that  if  there  were  not  more 
than  two  I could  make  it  and  would  risk  it;  but  my  pis- 


tol was  wet  and  muddy,  and  might  miss  fire ; and  on  the 
impulse  I decided  to  surrender.  So  I crawled  from 
under  my  covering,  feet  foremost  and  face  to  the 
ground.  As  soon  as  I could  raise  up  I did  so  with 
both  hands  up,  and  turned  around  to  face,  as  I sup- 
posed, a mortal  enemy;  and,  to  my  astonishment  and 
great  joy,  there  stood  old  Flack.  The  faithful  creature 
had  lain  still  until  the  first  squad  had  passed  and  then 
got  up  and  trailed  me  through  the  dense  underbrush  to 
my  hiding-place.  I said,  ‘Howdy  do.  Flack!  God 
bless  you!’  took  him  by  the  rein,  and  was  soon  out  of 
danger.  On  reaching  camp  next  day,  I found  that  my 
captain  had  crossed  the  river  in  safety  with  every  man, 
every  prisoner  and  mule. 

“It  now  only  remains  to  state  what  became  of  poor 
old  Flack.  At  the  battle  of  Charleston,  when  Gens. 
Wheeler  and  Kelly  were  fighting  a Yankee  command 
known  as  the  ‘Quinine  Brigade,’  old  Flack  was  mor- 
tally wounded  under  me.  After  he  was  wounded  and 
I on  the  ground,  I succeeded  in  making  my  escape. 
The  Yankees  ran  over  and  captured  quite  a number  of 
us.  I ran  on  foot,  following  the  Yankee  cavalry.  The 
infantry  could  not  shoot  at  me  without  endangering 
their  own  men.  I ran  for  dear  life  about  two  hundred 
yards,  until  the  timber  hid  me  from  view.  In  this  race 
for  life  old  Flack,  with  his  hip  badly  Durst,  ran  on 
three  legs,  and  when  I ran  into  the  timber  he  was  at 
my  heels.  I a^in  took  charge  of  him,  led  him  down 
to  a creek,  whi^  was  much  swollen.  . I got  in  the  sad- 
dle, and  he  carried  me  across,  the  water  covering  him 
all  but  his  head,  and  up  to  my  breast.  As  soon  as  I 
reached  the  opposite  bank  I dismounted,  led  him  to 
camp,  forty  miles  distant,  and  had  the  surgeons  to 
probe  his  wound  and  do  everything  possible  for  him, 
but  it  was  of  no  avail ; in  about  a week  he  died.” 

Dr.  C.  S.  Reeves,  Lone  Grove,  Llano  County,  Tex., 
March  3,  1897:  “Dear  Sir:  A dear  brother  of  Long- 
street,  La.,  has  sent  me  the  Veteran  for  the  past  year. 
I certainly  appreciate  it  very  much,  and  would  gladly 
renew  my  subscription,,  but  I am  within  a few  days  of 
my  sixty-seventh  year,  and  dollars  are  so  hard  to  get 
now  that  I am  unable  to  pay  for  it.  I enlisted  as  a pri- 
vate, in  1861,  in  Company  F,  Thirty-fourth  Regiment, 
Alabama  Volunteers,  C.  S.  A.;  soon  became  the  assist- 
ant surgeon  of  the  regiment;  went  into  the  service  at 
Tupelo,  Miss.,  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Corinth; 
was  attached  to  Mannigault’s  Brigade,  Polk’s  Corps, 
Army  of  Tennessee ; participated  in  the  battles  of  Mun- 
fordville,  Ky.,  Perry ville.  Stone’s  River  (Murfreesboro) ; 
and  resigned  at  Shelbyville,  Tenn.,  on  account  of  ill 
health,  in  1863.  I was  present  at  the  inauguration  of 
Jefferson  Davis,  at  Montgomery;  heard  the  oath  of 
office  administered  by  Howell  Cobb,  of  Georgia,  in  the 
presence  of  Hons.  Alex  Stephens,  Robert  Toombs, Wil- 
liam L.  Yancey,  Roger  A.  Pryor,  Lewis  T.  Wigfall, 
Barksdale,  Harrison  (of  Mississippi),  J.  L.  M.  Curry, 
Thomas  N.  Watts,  and  many  other  celebrities  whose 
names  are  now  forgotten.  The  most  interesting  letters 
in  the  Veteran,  to  me,  are  those  of  Chaplain  J.  Wil- 
liam Jones  in  reply  to  Mr.  Billings,  of  Massachusetts, 
showing  who  were  the  first  nullifiers  and  secessionists. 
The  work  of  Hon.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  my  lifetime  friend, 
covers  the  whole  ground,  and  is  no  doubt  the  best  and 
truest  history  now  extant.  If  my  hand  did  not  tremble 
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so,  I would  give  you  a few  incidents  of  camp-life;  but 
I will  turn  this^over  to  Brother  Policy,  of  Floresville. 
Below  I send  you  a few  names  of  old  ‘vets,’  to  whom 
you  are  requested  to  send  specimen  copies.” 

J.  F.  Keith,  401  Main  Street,  Fort  Worth,  Tex.;  “I 
desire  to  know  if  any  old  Confe.derate  can  tell  me  of 
one  Lieut.  Kiddo,  who  belonged  to  Company  I,  of  Mis- 
sissippi (have  forgotten  regiment  and  brigade).  Kid- 
do was  captured  by  Gen.  Hooker,  together  with  twelve 
or  fourteen  hundred  others,  and  sent  to  Alton  prison 
from  Memphis,  Tenn.,  on  the  steamboat  “Belle  of 
Memphis.”  When  the  boat  arrived  in  St.  Louis  Kid- 
do and  several  other  officers  went  on  shore  early  in  the 
morning.  While  they  were  gone  the  boat  was  taken 
from  the  shore  and  anchored  in  the  middle  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River.  At  that  time  I was  doing  business  in 
and  was  a resident  of  St.  Louis.  As  Kiddo  returned  to 
where  he  had  left  the  boat  he  and  I met.  He  stated  to 
me  that  he  was  a prisoner  of  war  and  belonged  on  that 
boat,  and  asked  me  how  he  could  get  to  the  boat.  L 
suggested  to  him  that  it  was  not  necessary  for  him  to 
go  to  the  boat,  and  that  if  he  would  follow  me  I would 
assist  him  in  making  his  escape,  which  he  did.  He  re- 
mained in  and  about  St.  Louis  for  several  weeks,  and 
finally  started  back  to  the  Confederate  army  by  way  of 
Kentucky.  After  he  arrived  in  Kentucky  I received 
a letter  from  him  saying  that  he  was  in  about  four  miles 
of  the  Federal  line,  and  would  attempt  to  go  through 
that  night,  and  I have  never  heard  from  him  since.  I 
would  be  very  glad  to  hear  directly  from  him  or  to  have 
any  information  about  him.” 

J.  B.  Mobley,  Lubbock,  Tex.:  “In  the  January  Vet- 
eran I see  an  error  in  Capt.  Policy’s  letter  to  ‘ Charm- 
ing Nellie.’  He  states  that  Jenkins’s  Brigade  of  Long- 
street’s  Corps  was  from  the  coast,  and  so  well  dressed 
as  to  be 'distinguished  from  the  balance  of  the  army  by 
the  Yankees.  Now  Jenkins’s  Brigade  was  among  the 
first  troops  in  Virginia  after  the  bombardment  of  Fort 
Sumter,  and  1861  found  them  on  the  lines  near  Ma- 
nassas. When  Gen.  Lee  went  on  his  campaign  into 
Pennsylvania  Jenkins’s  Brigade  was  left  on  the  lines  of 
Petersburg,  and  when  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia 
returned  and  Longstreet  was  ordered  to  join  Bragg  at 
Chickamauga  Jenkins’s  Brigade  came  up  from  Peters- 
burg and  joined  the  corps  at  Richmond;  was  in  the  bat- 
tles of  Chickamauga  and  Lookout  Mountain,  and  was 
with  Longstreet  in  his  campaign  to  Knoxville.  They 
were  veterans  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  and 
never  served  on  the  coast  after  the  fall  of  Fort  Sumter. 
I know  two  regiments  that  were  in  Jenkins’s  Brigade 
(Sixth  South  Carolina  Volunteers,  Col.  John  Bratton; 
Seventh  South  Carolina  Volunteers,  Col.  A.  Coward); 
the  others  I do  not  remember.  Jenkins  was  killed  at 
the  Wilderness,  and  Col.  John  Bratton  became  general 
of  that  brigade.  This  is  from  my  own  knowledge  and 
from  history  also.” 

W’’.  L.  Smith,  Bernie,  Mo.; 

The  article  in  the  Veteran  for  January  in  regard  to 
Mrs.  Anne  Bowman  Wilson  recalls  vividly  the  kind, 
motherly  treatment  that  I received  while  under  her 
care  at  the  hospital  in  Jackson,  Miss.  In  September, 
1863,  I became  sick  and  was  sent  to  the  blind  asylum 


at  Jackson,  which  had  been  turned  into  a Confederate 
hosi^ital.  I was  never  more  kindly  treated  or  more 
tenderly  cared  for  than  by  old  “Mother”  Wilson  and 
Mrs.  Isod.  I feel  that  I only  speak  the  sentiment  of  all 
the  old  boys  who  owed  her  so  much  for  the  care  and 
kindness  bestowed  upon  them  while  sick  and  wounded. 
The  evening  before  I was  to  be  discharged  “Mother” 
Wilson  came  to  me  with  a few  kind  and  cheering  words 
and  gave  me  a large  baked  sweet  potato  and  a glass  of 
sweet  milk.  How  good  they  tasted!  but  O how  I 
suffered  with  the  colic  that  night!  The  next  day  I 
bade  “Mother”  Wilson  good-by,  and  never  saw  her 
again.  But  aiU  through  my  life,  since  that  time,  the 
memory  of  her  gentle  touch,  motherly  care,  and  cheer- 
ing words  have  been  with  me.  I hope  to  meet  many 
survivors  of  the  old  Forty-sixth  Tennessee  Regiment 
at  the  reunion  in  June.  

Col.  A.  T.  Gay,  Graham,  Tex.;  “I  am  coming  to  the 
reunion.  Will  you  please  see  the  managers  and  ascer- 
tain if  we  can  secure  stop-over  tickets  for  all  those 
old  veterans  who  now  reside  in  Texas  and  came  from 
West  Tennessee,  Arkansas,  and  Mississippi?  If  I 
cannot  stop  over  at  Humboldt,  I will  lose  half  the  pleas- 
ure of  my  trip.  If  these  stop-over  tickets  can  be  se- 
cured, it  will  greatly  increase  the  attendance.” 

Union  Veteran’s  Story. — Norm  G.  Cooper,  ed- 
itor of  the  Coffee  Cooler,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. : “On  the 
29th  of  August,  1862,  I was  a musket  bearer  in  Com- 
pany. E,' Twenty-fourth  New  York  Infantry,  First 
Brigade,  First  Division,  First  Army  Corps,  and,  by 
carelessness  in  obeying  the  orders  of  our  colonel,  I got 
into  a fight  at  Groveton,  Va.  The  whole  regiment  was 
careless  also;  we  ought  to  have  known  better.  Our 
charge  about  dusk  was  not  a success — we  got  licked. 
Some  sardine  of  a ‘Johnny’  shot  a ball  through  my 
arm,  and  I didn’t  want  any  more  shooting.  We  all 
retreated.  I could  not  get  away  fast  enough,  on  ac- 
count of  loss  of  blood,  and  had  to  halt  and  keep  halt- 
ing, till  I found  myself  alone.  It  was,  perhaps,  8 p.m. 
when  I looked  to  a small  hill  a short  distance  off  and 
saw  a lot  of  soldiers  in  the  moonlight.  I went  toward 
them  and  hailed  them  as  follows:  ‘Are  there  any  of 
the  Twenty-fourth  there?’  The  question  came  back: 
‘Twenty-fourth  what?’  I replied:  ‘Twenty-fourth 
New  York.’  Some  one  said,  ‘Yes,’  and  a sergeant  of 
a Texas  regiment  stepped  toward  me  and  said:  ‘You 
are  a prisoner.’  Then  I was  sold.  Can  you  find  that 
‘noncom.’  for  me?  He  gave  me  a drink — water.” 


CHIEF  ON  JEB  STUART'S  STAFF, 

A.  S.  Morton,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  March  3,  1897: 

I am  endeavoring  to  secure  data  for  a romance  lo- 
cated in  Virginia  during  our  civil  war  and  whose  cen- 
tral figure  is  to  be  the  gallant  Prussian,  Maj.  Heros 
Von  Borcke,  J.  E.  B.  Stuart’s  chief  of  staff,  and  one  of 
the  most  picturesque  figures  of  that  heroic  period.  To 
this  end  I wish  to  gather  from  every  known  source 
available  reminiscences  of  the  Major,  incidents  in 
which  he  was  even  indirectly  concerned  or  interested, 
and  any  fragmentary  details  remembered  by  the  boys 
that  served  with  him  under  Stuart.  I shall  be  deeply 
grateful  for  such  information. 
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IN  THE  HEART  OF  AMERICA. 


By  Lillian  Rozell  Messenger. 

This  “ Eternal  Passion  of  Song”  which 
“love  ever  fans,”  “ life  ever  feeds,”  that 
“time  cannot  age”  and  “death  cannot 
slay,”  is'  notably  demonstrated  in  the  little 
book  just  out,  by  Lillian  Rozell  Messen- 
ger, “ In  the  Heart  of  America.” 

The  picture  she  draws  of  the  “old  gray 
jacket  worn,”  as  its  wearer  told  his  story 
of  why  he  “ mused  in  tears,”  beside  a 
lonely  cabin  closed,  deserted,  still,  but 
brushed  with  empty  sleeve  “his  tears 
away  ” to  softly  speak,  “ ’tween  the  hymns 
of  morning  birds,”  his  wondrous  song  of 
wars,  which  swept  with  rushing  awful 
wing  the  silent  paths  he  now  had  chance 
to  tread. 

“The  page  of  myst’ry  ever  open  spread. 
Yet  never  read  save  by  th’  Eternal  eye,” 

expresses  far  more  than  couched  in  other 
words  it  could,  and  it  will  be  impossible 
to  write  a comment  on  this  book  that 
would  so  deeply  impress  the  reader  as  a 
few  quotations  from  it  which  are  so  word- 
ed as  to  beautifully  bring  out  the  dream 
of  music  that  must  have  possessed  the 
writer; 

“ This  beauteous  South,  the  poet  child  of 
Pan, 

Who  hold  the  sylvan  harps  of  secret  song 
To  the  world’s  deep  soul. 

This  land  of  beauty,  rest,  and  faith  and 
dream.” 


This  is  the  land  where  time  and  chaos 
paused 

In  mad’ning  whirl,  to  plant  the  rose  and 
gem. 

The  lilies  rare  of  every  hue  and  clime 

On  Nature’s  brow,  and  in  her  greening 
fields. 

On  mountainside  leave  tender  lyres  of 
song.” 

This  land,  which  man  shall  call  the  heart 
and  soul 

Of  all  America,  so  grand  in  youth. 

In  beauty,  majesty,  and  power  supreme; 

With  feet  that  touch  the  tropic  island-seas. 

Whose  flowered  breeze  fans  her  young 
morning  mind 

Afire  with  starry  thought  and  dream  to 
gild 

That  dawn  which  breaks  for  earth’s  and 
man’s  new  day!” 

Beautiful  and  fitting  tributes  are  paid  to 

Washington,  Lincoln,  and  Lee. 

“ ’Twas  nearer  noon  when  civil  strife 
broke  out. 

But  these  last  failed — how  can  the  right 
e’er  fail.^ 

I spake  to  him  who  stood,  the  Gabriel 

Of  this  strange  hour  and  revelation 
strange. 

“Not  fail!”  he  breathed  in  softest  music 
tone. 

Dare  mortal  men  to  say  these  failed — 
were  wrong  ? 

Since  imperfection  and  unwisdom  both 

Of  brothers  held  in  deadly  war  God  takes 

To  round  his  perfect  trinity  of  Law. 


While  music  blew  from  feathery  throngs, 
afar. 

Sweet  melodies  without  the  passion-woe. 

The  spirit  touched  mine  eyes,  and  loj  I 
saw 

A vasty  troop  of  warriors  clad  in  gray 

Led  by  their  grand  old  chieftain — tower 
of  strength — 

Virginia’s  son;  thence  followed  scores  of 
men 

Aye,  hundreds,  all  of  noblest  make  and 
mold. 

Of  lofty  mien,  to  die  for  faith  and  right. 

They  smiled  at  death!  Their  bruised, 
bleeding  steps 

Left  shining  paths  that  sloped  through 
space  and  time. 

And  blent  with  one  high,  gleaming  way, 
that  leads 

Straight  to  God’s  realm  of  vast,  undying 
light.” 


' In  the  Heart  of  America  is  published 
by  the  J.  L.  Hill  Company,  Richmond, 
Va.,  at  50  cents,  and  is  furnished  free  with 
three  subscriptions  to  the  Veteran. 


ABOUT  THE  U.  C.  V.  REUNION. 


In  order  to  facilitate  the  handling  of 
the  large  number  of  veterans  expected  to 
attend  the  U.  C.  V.  reunion,  June  22,  23, 
and  24  next,  I would  suggest  that  in  all 
sections  of  the  country,  whether  or  not 
you  have  organized  camps  or  bivouacs, 
you  get  together  and  select  one  man  to 
take  charge  of  all  correspondence,  and 
come  in  a body  and  let  this  man  report 
to  the  Reception  Committee  at  the  rail- 
rhad  station  on  arrival  at  Nashville;  that 
there  be  a man  in  charge  of  every  twenty- 
five  or  less. 

Our  committee  expects  in  due  time  to 
issue  a circular  of  information  about  Ho- 
tels, Boarding-Houses,  Barracks,  Trans- 
portation Companies,  Saddle-Horses  for 
the  Parade,  Badges,  etc.  In  the  meantime 
any  communication  addressed  to  the 
Chairman  will  have  prompt  attention. 

Gen.  George  Moorman,  Adjutant-Gen- 
eral U.  C.  V.  spent  several  days  with  us 
last  week,  looking  over  the  ground,  giv- 
ing and  taking  items  of  interest  in  con- 
nection with  the  reunion.  His  whole 
heart  is  in  the  work.  We  enjoyed  his 
visit  very  much. 

The  reunion  is  in  no  way  connected 
with  the  Centennial  Exposition,  which 
opens  May  i and  continues  six  months. 
By  having  the  reunion  at  the  same  time 
as  the  Exposition,  all  Veterans  who  desire 
to  do  so  have  an  opportunity  of  attending. 

The  Exposition  authorities  have  an- 
nounced that  one-third  of  their  net  re- 
ceipts of  the  three  reunion  days  will  be 
donated  to  the  Battle  Abbey,  wherever  it 
may  be  located.  This  we  think  very  gen- 
erous. 

The  meetings  of  the  U.  C.  V.  will  be 
held  in  the  Gospel  Tabernacle,  which  is 
located  in  the  central  part  of  the  city, 
and  with  the  galleries  now  in  process  of 
construction  will  accommodate  6,000  per- 
sons. J.  B.  O’Bryan, 

Ck'm'n  Reunion  Kx.  Com. 

Box  439,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


Any  sarsaparilla  is  sarsapa- 
rilla. True.  So  any  tea  is  tea. 

.So  any  flour  is  flour.  But  grades  * ' 
differ.  Yo2i  want  the  best.  It’s 
so  with  sarsaparilla.  There  are  ' ^ 
grades.  You  want  the  best.  If 
you  understood  sarsaparilla  as 
well  as  you  do  tea  and  flour  it 
would  be  easy  to  determine. 
But  you  don’t.  How  should 
you.?  When  you  are  going  to 
buy  a comiriodity  whose  value 
you  don’t  know,  you  pick  out 
an  old  established  house  to 
trade  with,  and  trust  their  ex- 
perience and  reputation.  Do  so 
when  buying  sarsaparilla 

Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla  has  teen 
on  the  market  50  years.  Vour 
grandfather  used  Ayer’s.  It  is 
a reputable  medicine.  There 
are  many  Sarsaparillaa — .• 
but  only  one  Ayer’s.  It 
cures. 


“CHIME  SECRETS,”  A SONG. 


The  Veteran'  acknowledges  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  latest  waltz  song,  “Chime 
Secrets,”  written  and  composed  by  Har- 
vey M.  Barr,  and  dedicated  to  Tennessee’s 
“■White  City.”  It  is  handsomely  printed 
on  fine  heavy  paper,  with  title  cover  in 
two  colors,  containing  a beautiful  pano- 
rarria  view  of  the  Centennial. 

Price,  35  cents.  Order  of  R.  Dorman 
& Co.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


M.  MITTELDORFER  & SON,  OF 
RICHMOND. 


Leroy  Mitteldorfer,  of  M.  Mitteldorfer 
& Son,  Decorators  and  Dealers  in  Flags, . 
Bunting,  etc.,  has  come  to  Nashville  to  • 
engage  in  his  business  for  the  Exposition 
and  the  reunion.  Address  him  care  the  ■ 
Veteran. 
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VIRGINIA. 

BY  N.  N.  P.,  THE  PINES,  LEXINGTON,.  VA. 

Virginia!  land  of  the  gentle  and  brave, 
Our  love  is  as  wide  as  thy  woe; 

It  deepens  beside  every  grave 

Where  the  heart  of  a hero  lies  low. 

Virginia!  land  of  the  bluest  of  skies. 

Our  love  glows  the  more  mid  thy  gloom ; 
Our  hearts  by  saddest  of  ties 

Cling  closest  to  thee  in  thy  doom. 

Virginia!  land  where  the  desolate  weep 
In  sorrow  too  deep  to  console; 

Thy  tears  are  but  streams  making  deep 
The  ocean  of  love  in  thy  soul. 

Virginia!  land  where  the  victor  flag 
waves, 

Where  only  our  dead  are  the  free; 

Each  link  of  the  chain  that  enslaves 
Shall  ^ind  us  but  closer  to  thee. 

Virginia!  land  where  the  sign  of  the 
cross 

Its  shadow  of  sorrow  hath  shed ; 

We  measure  thy  love  by  thy  loss. 

Thy  loss  by  the  graves  of  our  dead. 


SOUTHERN  HISTORIES, 


A leading  business  feature  of  the  Vet- 
eran is  to  supply  Southern  histories,  and 
especially  that  class  of  war  histories 
which  treats  of  the  valor  of  Southern 
men  who  served  the  Confederacy,  or  in 
any  other  patriotic  service,  and  the  con- 
stant zeal  of  Southern  women  in  what 
their  hands  have  found  to  do.  In  the 
catalogue  of  such  books,  to  be  published 
from  time  to  time,  special  rates  will  be 
given  when  procurable,  to  be  supplied 
with  the  Veteran,  singly  pr  in  clubs. 
Friends  of  the  Veteran  may  do  it  a 
service,  as  well  as  the  owner  of  books 
designed  to  honor  the  South,  on  merit 
b^.  mentioning  this  feature  in  its  busi- 
ness. 


MOSBY’S  RANGERS;  A history  of 
the  Forty -third 
Battalion,  Vir- 
.g  i n i a Caval  ry 
(Mosby’s  Com- 
mand), from  its 
organization  to 
the  surrender. 
By  one  of  its 
members.  8vo., 
cloth,  512  pp. 
Over  two  hun- 
dred illustra- 
tions. Price  re- 
duced  from 
$3.50  to  $2.50. 
Through  a 
specially  liber- 
al offer  of  the 
publisher  this 
thrilling  narrative  will  be  sent  post-paid, 
together  with  the  Veteran  for  one  year, 
at  the  price  of  the  book,  $2.50.  The  book 
will  also  be  sent  post-paid  in  return  for  a 
club  of  six  subscriptions. 


CAMP-FIRES  OF  THE  CONFEDER- 
ACY. By  Ben  LaBree.  Price,  $2.75. 
This  book  contains  humors  of  the  war 
and  thrilling  narratives  of  heroic  deeds, 
with  a hundred  illustrations  of  humorous 
■subjects.  ' * 


(Confederate  l/eterai). 


GLEANINGS  FROM  SOUTHLAND. 

By  Miss  Kate  Gumming,  of  Alabama. 

Price,  $1. 

Gen.  S.  D.  Lee,  of  Columbus,  Miss.: 
“ I have  read  ‘ Gleanings  from  South- 
land’ with  pleasure,  and  it  recalled  many 
of  the  sad  scenes  and  sacrifices  incident 
to  Southern  society  during  the  great  war 
between  the  states.”  Rev.  T.  J.  Beard, 
rector,  Birmingham,  Ala.:  “Gleanings 
from  Southland  ” is  a truthful,  realistic 
account  of  the  times  gone  by.  Its  peru- 
sal brought  back  vividl3’  to  my  mind  the 
scenes,  thoughts,  anxieties,  and  hopes  of 
that  eventful  period.”  ' 

THE  CONFEDERATE  MAIL-CAR- 
RIER. Advertised  by  G.  N.  Ratliff, 

Huntsville,  Mo.  300  pp.  Price,  $1. 

This  book  should  be  read  by  every  one 
that  wishes  to  be  fully  informed  as  to 
the  active  part  which  the  Missouri  Con- 
federates took  in  thC'  war.  This  book  is 
well  written  from  extensive  notes  kept 
by  the  author,  James  Bradley,  during  his 
service  in  the  Confederate  army.  A 
thrilling  romance  of  Capt.  Ab  Grimes 
and. fair  Miss  Ella  Herbert,  who  carried 
the  mail  from  the  Tennessee  army  to 
Missouri  and  back  by  the  underground 
route,  runs  through  the  book.  The  book 
is  printed  on  good  paper,  well  bound  in 
cloth,  illustrated,  is  well  gotten  up,  and  is. 
well  worth  the  price,  $1. 

OUR  GENERALS. 

Having  secured  some  fine  engravings 
of  Gens.  Lee,  J.  E.  Johnston,  Beaure- 
gard, Longstreet,  Sterling  Price,  R.  S.' 
Ewell,  and  A.  P.  Hill,  the  following  offer 
is  made:  Either  picture  will  be  sent  with 
a year’s  subscription  to  the  Veteran  for 
$1.25,  or  as  a premium  for  two.  subscrip- 
tions. Price,  50  cents  each. 

These  pictures  are  22x28  inches,  and 
would  ornament  any  home. 


THE  SAM  DAVIS  DRAMA. 


Press  comments  are  verj^  complimen- 
tary : 

A true  story,  sympathetically  and  ef- 
fectively told,  in  a well-written  drama. 
. — /,  ouisville  Courier- Journal. 

•.  An  interesting  drama  and  written  with 
much  dramatic  power,  and  will  no  doubt 
be  a success. — Knoxville  Sentinel. 

It  is  constructed  well,  is  filled  with 
good  language,  has  enough  of  humor, 
and  not  a few  of  the  sentences  are  thrill- 
ingly  beautiful. — Nashville  American. 

Mr.  Fox  has  done,  in  its  dramatization, 
as  fine  a piece  of  work  as  was  ever  done 
by  a Southern  man. — Chicago  Horse  Ite- 
vieiv. 

A strong  and  stirring  drama,  in  which 
the  horror  of  war  is  blended  with  the 
tender  emotions  that  belong  to  love  and 
peace. — Nashville  Banner. 

In  its  construction  and  execution  of 
the  plot,  its  unflagging  interest  from  the 
opening  scene  to  the  final  exciting  cli- 
max, it  is  simply  superb.— A^as/<w7/e  Sun. 

Copies  of  the  book  can  be  had  of  the 
Veteran,  postage  paid,  for  50  cents. 


XCE  CREAM. — The  leading  ice  cream  dealer 
of  Kaahyille  la  C.  H.  A.  Girding,  117  Union  Si. 
Caters  to  weddings,  banquets,  and  occasions  ol 
all  kinds.  Country  orders  solicited. 


GRAND  DIVISION  (VA.)  DAUGH- 
TERS OF  THE  CONFEDERACY. 

The  following  Chapters  were  enrolled 
in  January,  1897 : 

Stonewall  Jackson  Chapter,  Berry- 
ville,  Va.,  January  16,  1897.  President, 
Miss  Mary  A.  Lippitt;  First  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Miss  Kate  S.  Neill;  Second  Vice- 
President,  Miss  Louise  Hardesty;  Secre- 
tary and  Treasurer,  Miss  Mary  K.  Moore; 
Chaplain,  Mrs.  Lambert  Mason. 

Gen.  Dabney  H.  Maury  Chapter, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  January  22,  1897.  Pres- 
ident, Mrs.  James  T.  Halsey;  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mrs.  G.  F.  Brown;  Treasurer,  Mrs. 
George  Chase;  Secretary,  Mrs.  J.  A.  Pat- 
terson. This  Chapter  is  named  for  the 
oldest  Confederate  general  living,  and 
also  in  compliment  to  his  daughter,  the 
President  of  the  Chapter. 


HAVE  YOU  READ  IT? 


Th&BOW 
PAI^VDISE  OP  FOOL5, 
‘‘"ViSW/^A/^D  0f\&AAl5. 

Slir  W 

jjt  “ Gov.  Bob  Taylor’s  Tales  ” is  the  title  of  # 
^ the  most  interesting  book  on  the  market.  It 
^ contains  the  three  lectures  that  have  made 
Gov.  Bob  Taylor  famous  as  a platform  ora- 
^ tor:  “The  Fiddle  and  the  Bow,’’  “The  Par-  JP 
^ adise  of  Fools,’’  “Visions  and  Dreams.’’ 
The  lectures  are  given  in  full,  including  all 
in  anecdotes  and  songs,  just  as  delivered  by 
^ Gov.  Taylor  throughout  the  country.  The  JJJ 
^ book  is  neatly  published,  and  contains  fifty 
^ illustrations.  For  sale  on  all  railroad  trains,  JJJ 
^ at  bookstores  and  news  stands.  Price,  50  J? 
^ cents.  Special  prices  made  to  book  dealers.  JJJ 
^ Agents  wanted.  Address 

I Delong  Rice  & Co.,  t 

208  N.  College  St.,  Nashville,  Tenn.  J* 


Vegetables  and  Flowers. 

By  special  arrangements  with  James 
Vick’s  Sons,  the  Veteran  is  enabled  to 
make  the  following  tempting  offer  of 
seeds : To  any  one  remitting  $1.90  we  will 
send 


18  Packets  of  Vegetable  Seeds 81  00 

10  Packets  of  Flower  Seeds 75 

Vick's  Illustrated  Monthly,  1 year 60 

The  Vbtkran,  one  year 1 00 

Total  value .$3  26 

This  may  not  appear  again,  so  it  would 


be  well  to  take  advantage  of  it  while  you 
can. 
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MAJ.  J.  W.  THOMAS,  PRESIDENT: 

In  the  language  of  a local  paper: 

His  burning  words  of  eloquence  and  patriotism  held 
the  deepest  and  most  undivided  attention  of  the  thou- 
sands assembled  below  to  hear,  and  when  he  had  fin- 
ished every  man  in  that  vast  audience  was  inspired  with 
that  feeling  of  patriotism  and  love  of  country  which 
comes  to  the  heart  of  every  American  citizen  at  such 
times.  ...  It  was  a thrilling  scene,  such  as  causes 
the  patriotic  blood  of  every  American  to  mount  and 


tingle  through  his  veins.  Added  to  other  effects,  as 
the  great  silken  banner  mounted  toward  its  destination, 
nearly  three  hundred  feet  high,  the  soul-stirring  strains 
of  the  “Star-spangled  Banner’’ floated  triumphantly  out 
on  the  air,  played  only  as  the  matchless  United  States 
Marine  Band  can  play  it. 

President  Thomas’s  address  was  as  follows : 

Fellow  Citizens:  In  celebrating  the  one  hundredth  an- 
niversary of  the  admission  of  Tennessee  into  the  Union 
of  states  it  is  appropriate  that  we  should  be  proud  of 
the  record  and  progress  of  the  past,  appreciate  the  ad- 
vantages and  responsibilities  of  the  present,  and  rejoice 
in  anticipating  the-  possibilities  and  prosperity  of  the 
future.  We  have  all  heard  of  Boone,  Robertson,  and 
Donelson,  of  Jackson,  Polk,  and  Johnson,  of  Sevier, 
Houston,  and  Campbell,  of  Grundy,  Haskell,  and  Gen- 
try, and  hundreds  of  others  whose  names  are  enrolled 
upon  the  pages  of  history,  who  have  made  Tennessee 
illustrious  by  their  adventurous  daring,  words  of  elo- 
quence, and  deeds  of  valor.  But  there  are  thousands 
of  brave  men  and  noble  women  whose  names  are  not  so 
enrolled,  but  who,  in  locating  homes  in  the  wilderness 
west  of  the  Alleghanies,  displayed  as  much  bravery  and 
heroism  as  did  Leonidas  and  his  Spartan  band,  and  the 
great  state  of  Tennessee  stands  forth  to-day  as  a monu- 
ment to  their  integrity 
and  patriotism. 

The  progress  of  the 
century  has  been  won- 
derful: log  cabins  have 
been  supplanted  by 
commodious  dwellings ; 
the  spinning-wheel  and 
hand-loom,  by  factories 
with  steam  'as  motive 
power;  the  reap-hook, 
by  the  self-binder;  the 
flatboat,  by  the  steam- 
boat; the  packhorse,,  by 
railroads ; the  mail-ri- 


PARTHENON  AND  COMMERCE  BUILDING. 


MEMPHIS  BUILDING. 


C^opfederate  l/eterap. 


THE  TENNESSEE  CENTENNIAL, 


It  is  fitting,  as  the  time  approaches  for  our  great  re- 
union in  June,  to  present  facts  connected  with  the  Cen- 
tennial Exposition,  since  comrades  are  to  enjoy  the 
treat  that  it  promises.  The  Exposition  comes  along 
with  the  centennial  celebration  of  the  state’s  admission 
into  the  Federal  Union.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the 
celebration  proper  occurred  on  Monday,  June  2,  i8g6, 
on  which  occasion  Hon.  J.  W.  Thomas,  President  of 
the  Exposition  Management  (also  President  and  Gen- 
eral Manager  of  a popular,  prosperous,  and  most  im- 
portant railway  system:  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga, 
and  St.  Louis),  made  a brief  address. 


VM 


(Jopfederate  l/eterai). 


der,  by  the  postal  car,  telegraph,  and 
telephone;  old  field  schoolhouses, 
with  a single  log  cut  out  for  a win- 
dow, by  high  schools,  colleges,  and 
universities.  The  population  has  in- 
creased from  79,000  to  1,800,000, 
and  the  wealth  of  the  state  from 
$3,000,000  to  $800,000,000. 

Enjoying  the  advantages  of  the 
present  imposes  upon  us  the  grave 
responsibility  of  transmitting  unim- 
paired the  great  legacy  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty  bequeathed  to  us  by 
our  forefathers,  the  duty  of  preserv- 
ing in  its  simplicity  a government 
from  the  people,  for  the  people,  and 
by  the  people.  In  doing  this  we 
may  well  rejoice  in  the  hope  that  the 
progress  and  prosperity  of  the  past 
may  continue  in  the  future ; that  our 
laws  shall  be  respected  and  obeyed; 
that  they  shall  be  just  and  equitable; 
that  the  relations  of  labor  and  cap- 
ital shall  be  mutually  understood, 
and  I the  rights  of  each  respected; 
that;the  homes  of  our  wage-earners 
may  be,  homes  of  comfort,  content- 
ment, and  happiness ; that  all  social  and  national  differ- 
ences shall  be  settled  by  arbitration,  and  the  nations  of 
earth  shall  learn  war  no  more. 

And  now,  fellow  citizens,  as  President  of  the  Tennes- 
see Centennial,  I proclaim  these  grounds  and  the  build- 
ings to  be  erected  thereon  dedicated  to  the  honor  and 
glory  of  Tennessee;  and  here,  during  the  coming  year, 
with  magnificent  displays  of  our  products  and  re- 
sources, we  will  be  delighted  to  receive  the  congratula- 
tions of  our  sister  states;  and,  as  a token  of  our  devo- 
tion to  our  common  country,  I raise  the  stars  and 
stripes,  around  which  Tennesseeans  have  rallied,  and 
in  defense  of  which  Tennesseeans  have  died  at  King’s 
Mountain,  Nicajack,  Talladega,  Tallahassee,  New  Or- 
leans, Monterey,  Vera  Cruz,  and  Mexico. 

Unfurl  to  the  breeze  our  country’s  flag,  with  its 
stripes  like  rainbows  and  its  many  stars  bright  and  un- 
sullied as  those  in  the  skies,  and  long  may  it  wave  over 
the  land  of  the  free  and  home  of  the  brave! 

The  Exposition  management  has  done  a most  gen- 
erous thing  for  the  Confederate  Memorial  Institute  in 
giving  one-third  of  the  entire  proceeds  for  all  three  of 


LpGGIA  OF  THE  AUDITORIUM. 

the  reunion  days  to  the  fund.  Comrade  Hamilton 
Parks,  of  Nashville,  ever  zealous  for  the  Confederate 
cause,  conceived  the  idea  of  asking  one  day’s  receipts, 
and  was  made  Chairman  of  a committee  by  Cheatham 
Bivouac  to  apply  for  it.  The  request  was  granted 
promptly.  Subsequent  events  caused  the  Exposition 
management  to  feel  that  they  were  not  authoriz;ed  to 
give  the  entire  proceeds  of  a day;  but  they  submitted 
the  broader  plan  of  giving  one-third  of  the  receipts 
for  every  day  of  the  reunion  to  this  “Battle  Abbey” 
fund  without  requiring  a cent  of  obligation  from  the 
Confederates.  Another,  and  a still  broader,  act  of  lib- 
erality was  exercised  in  agreeing  to  give  this  sum, 
which  will  evidently  be  very  large,  to  the  Memorial 
Institute,  regardless  of' location,  although  the  original 
proposition  was  to  give  it  conditional  to  the  location 
being  fixed  at  Nashville.  This  is  by  far  the  most  gen- 
erous thing  ever  done  for  the  memorial  after  the  orig- 
inal contribution  of  Mr.  Charles  Broadway  Rouss  of 
$100,000. 

The  Centennial  Exposition  has  recently  made  strides 
far  beyond  what  the  management  had  anticipated. 

The  United  States 
Government  appro- 
priation of  $130,000 
seemed  to  electrify 
progressive  elements 
throughout  the  coun- 
try. Appropriations 
for  exhibits  are  still 
being  made  by  the 
most  progressive  cit- 
ies. Memphis,  Tenn., 
deserves  special  cred- 
it for  its  patriotic  ac- 
tion. 

Every  American 
will  be  proud  of  it. 


""  AGRICULTURE  BUILDING. 
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(Jopfederate  l/eterai^. 


Masterpieces 

of 

Lriterature. 


The  two  volumes  of  Charles  Dudley 
Warner’s  “Library  of  the  World’s  Best 
Literature”  just  issued  repeat  the  ex- 
cellence of  those  gone  before.  The 
crowning  virtue  of  the  work  is  that  it 
delivers  the  masterpieces  of  literature  of 
every  age  and  country  into  the  hands  of 
the  people,  to  whom  they  properly'  be- 
long. 

The  two  volumes  now  before  us  range 
from  Bion,  the  Greek  poet,  to  James  M. 
Barrie,  whom,  only  the  other  day,  in 
New  York,  publishers  and  editors  were 
jostling  each  other  to  banquet  and  pla- 
cate, in  the  hope  of  securing  the  right  to 
publish  his  next  novel.  Along  with  a 
remarkably  intelligent  and  sympathetic 
study  of  Mr.  Barrie’s  genius  is  given  the 
best  of  his  stories,  and  even  a fine  epi- 
sode from  “ Sentimental  Tommy,”  which, 
in  a work  of  the  magnitude  and  endur- 
ing quality  of  the  “Library,”  is  keeping 
up  to  date  with  an  emphasis. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  sections 
in  this  volume  is  that  devoted  to  Balzac, 
who  died  in  1850,  with  the  world  not  yet 
half  aware  of  his  wonderful  powers.  But 
now  the  name  one  hears  on  every  hand, 
not  only  in  literary  but  also  in  ethical 
and  scientific  discussion,  is  Balzac.  For 
a person  of  general  culture  not  to  know 
something  of  his  life  and  writings  is 
what  it  would  be  for  English  readers 
not  to  know  something  of  Shakespeare. 

Mr.  'Warner’s  “Librai'y”  makes  it  pos- 
sible to  get  out  of  the  great  bulk  of  Bal- 
zac literature  just  what  the  general  read- 
er ought  to  have,  and  to  get  it  in  an 
extremely  pleasant  way.  Prof.  'W.  P. 
Trent,  one  of  the  few  men  who  have' 
read  for  themselves  every  line  Balzac 
published,  gives  within  a space  of  twen- 
ty pages  an  account  of  Balzac’s  life,  the 
scope  and  character  of  his  work,  and  his 
place  in  literature,  that  contains  the  es- 
sential parts  of  the  hundreds  of  essays 
that  have  been  written  about  him.  Then 
follows  such  a presentation  of  his  wri- 
tings that  one  can  approach  them  not 
as  a task,  but  as  a pastime — like  going  to 
a play.  * 

In  the  Beecher  section,  which  follows, 
Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  Mr.  Beecher’s  suc- 
cessor as  pastor  of  Plymouth  Church, 
furnishes  an  interesting  sketch  of  the 
latter’s  life,  and  a description  of  his  qual- 
ities and  power  as  a writer  and  preacher. 
While  not  often  named  as  a man  of  let- 
ters, Mr.  Beecher  has  left  no  small  body, 
of  writings,  many  of  which,  as  revealed 
in  the  “ Library,”  will  be  interesting  and 
inspiring  to  men  for  many  a day  to 
, come. 

“Masterpieces  every  one,”  may  truly 
be  said  of  the  varied  and  interesting  con- 
tents of  the  “Library,”  also  of  the  spe- 
cial articles  prepared  by  over  three  hun- 


dred literary  celebrities  of  this  country 
and  Europe.  In  these  exhaustive  re- 
views not  only  individual  authors,  but 
entire  fields  of  literature — of  Assyria,  for 
instance,  Egypt,  even  South  America — 
are  covered,  giving  the  reader  a con- 
nected, comprehensive,  and  impressivf 
idea  of  the  history  of  the  rise  and  prog- 


reduced  the  price,  and  are  making  a spe- 
cial offer,  so  as  to  place  a few  sets  in 
each  community  for  inspection.  The 
buyer  thaj  acts  promptly  saves  nearly 
half  the  list  price,  besides  having  the 
privilege  of  easy  monthly  payments. 
But  it  is  possible  to  take  advantage  of 
this  price  through  Harper’s  Weekly 


HAMILTON  W.  MABIE, 
Associate  Editor  op  the  “Library.” 


ress  of  the  literatures  of  the  world  from 
the  earliest  time  until  to-day. 

With  the  aid  of  these  thirty  volumes 
one  may  acquire  in  a season’s  easy  read- 
ing a wider  grasp  of  literature  than  could 
otherwise  be  obtained  by  the  industri- 
ous study  of  a lifetime.  The  “Library" 
really  contains  a well-rounded  literary  ’ 
education. 

The  first  edition  is,  of  course,  the  most 
desirable,  because  printed  from  the  fresh, 
new  plates.  Usually  a higher  price  is 
charged  for  this  edition,  but  the  pub- 
lishers of  the  “Library”  halve  actually 


Club  only,  which  offers  a limited  num- 
ber of  sets  to  introduce  and  advertise 
the  work. 

The  demand  for  this  most  desirable 
first  edition  is  so  active,  and  the  number 
of  sets  allotted  to  be  distributed  so  lim- 
ited, that  it  is  safest  for  those  who  really 
covet  this  invaluable  “Library”  of  Mr. 
Warner’s  to  write  at  once  to  Harper’s- 
Weekly  Club,  91  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York,  for  sample  pages  and  special 
prices  offered  to  members  of  the  clul> 
now  forming,  and  which  closes  the  last 
day  of  the  present  month. 


Confederate  l/eterai> 
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GEORGE  R.  CALHOUN  & CO. 

The  Veteran  takes  special  pleasure  in 
calling  the  attention  of  its  readers  to  the 
advertisement  of  Messrs.  George  R.  Cal- 
houn & Co.,  which  appears  in  this  issue. 
This  firm  is  one  of  the  landmarks  of  Nash- 
ville. W.  H.  Calhoun  & Co.,  the  prede- 
cessors of  the  present  firm,  were,  estab- 
lished over  fifty  years  ago,  and  built  up  a 
reputation  for  fair  and  hbnorable  dealings 
that  is  being  perpetuated  by  Messrs.  Geo. 
R.  Calhoun  & Co.  While  young  men, 
they  are  thoroughly  posted  in  their  line, 
and  carry  a full  and  complete  stock  of 
goods,which  consists  of  Diamonds, Watch- 
es, latest  fads  in  Jewelry,  Optical  Goods, 
Gold  and  Silver  Plated  Ware.  In  honor 
of  the  great  reunion  in  June  they  have 
received  a large  stock  of  Confederate 
Veteran  Souvenir  Spoons,  very  elegant 
and  artistic  in  design,  and  at  such  prices 
as  to  bring  them  within  easy  reach  of 
every  pne.  Be  sure  and  visit  their  hand- 
some store  while  in  Nashyille. 


HOT-AIR  AND  VAPOR  TREAT- 
MENT. 

As  a hygienic  and  therapeutic  agent 
the  vapor  bath  is  rapidly  growing  in  fa- 
vor. Leading  physicians  recognize  its 
value.  By  its  use  circulation  is  equalized 
and  becomes  regular  and ' rhythmical, 
glandular  activity  is  stimulated,  and  elas- 
ticity given  to  muscles,  while  a general 
tonic  effect  is  immediately  felt  through- 
out the  entire  system,  thus  increasing  the 
buoyancy  of  the  patient  and  the  power 
to  ward  off  disease.  The  treatment  can 
only  be  successfully  given  by  means  of 
the  hot-air  cabinet.  In  rheumatism  fe- 
male ills,  gout,  kidney,  liver,  skin,  and 
many  other  diseases  this  treatment  has 
yieilded  gratifying  results.  The  trouble 
heretofore  has  been  lack  of  facilities  and 
excessive  expense.  The  Hygienic  Bath 
Cabinet  Company,  of  Nashville,  -now  of- 
fers a convenient  and  complete  apparatus 
for  vapor  bath  at  an  evidently  low  figure. 
(See  ad.) 


MONON  ROUTE. 

By  all  odds  the  best  route  to  Chicago 
and  the  North  is  the  Monon,  via  the 
L.  and  N.  Running  as  it  does  thiough 
the  rich  blue-grass  regions  of  Tennes- 
see and  Kentucky,  and  through  the  best 
agricultural  portion  of  Indiana,  skirt- 
ings the  barrens,  the  coal  district,  and 
the  hard  lands,  its  lines  are  truly  cast 
in  pleasant  places.  The  scenery  to  the 
very  point  where  the  bounds  of  the 
gieat  metropolis  are  reached  is  most 
picturesque,  and  the  travelers  by  this 
route  moreover  may  secure  a stop-over 
at  Mammoth  Cave  and  French  Lick  or 
West  Baden  Springs.  Through  its 
double  terminal,  Michigan  City  and 
Chicago,  the  Monon  makes  direct  con- 
nections with  all  Northern,  Northwest- 
ern and  Northeastern  lines  and  the 
famous  summer  resorts  of  the  Peninsu- 
lar State  and  the  Great  Lake  country. 


“Ask  your  Druggist  for  the  Kinder- 
garten Novelty,  ‘The  House  that  Jack 
Built.’  •’ 


YOU  CAN  HAVE  IT  IN 
YOUR  OWN  ROOM, 

Sanitariutn,  Hot 'Springs, 
Turkish,  Russian,  Medica- 
ted, Dry  Steam,  Vapor,  AI-  ' 
eohol.  Oxygen,  Perfumed,  ’ 
Mineral,  Quinine,  or  Sul- 
phur Baths  at  a cost  of 
about  3 cents  per  bath. 


HoqIghig  Hoi -Vapor  GaPinei 

HAS  NO  EQUAL  IN  THE  WORLD 
FOR  THE  TREATMENT  OF 


RHEUMATISM,  La  Grippe,  Private  Dis- 
eases, Strictiire,  FEMALE  COMPLAINT, 
Skin  and  Blood  Diseases,  Liver  and 
Kidney,  Nervous,  Malaria,  and  Bilious 
Troubles,  Scrofula,  Catarrh,  Dropsy. 


Cleanses,  tones,  and  soothes  the  entire  system.  Highly  en- 
dorsed by  the  best  physicians  everywhere.  Weight,  5 lbs.  So  timple 
a child  can  operate  it.  Price  in  reach  of  all. 

Hygienic  Bath  Cabinet  Co., 

Wlllcox  Building,  NASHVILLE,  TENN. 


Established  18lS7. 


Telephone  734. 


FRANK  ANDERSON  PRODUCE  GO. 


WHOI,^SAI,B  FRUITS, 

No.  204  Court  Square.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

[Comrade  Frank  Anderson  is  President  of  the 
Frank  Cheatham  Bivouac. — E».  Veteran.] 

New  Hardware  Store. 

J.  M.  Hamilton  & Co., 

Hardware, 
Cutlery,  , 
and  Tools. 

2l2  North  College  Street 
(Between  Church  and  Union  Sts.), 

a:  a:  NASHVILLE,  tenn. 

WANTED! 

OLD  CONFEDERATE  STATES 
POSTAGE-STAMPS. 

Many  are  valuable,  and  I pay  high  prices  for 
scarce  varieties.  Old  stamps  bring  more  if  left 
on  the  entire  original  envelopes  or  letters.  Send 
for  price.list. 

5.  M.  Craiger, 

TakOQia  Tark.  D.  C. 

Mention  Veteran. 


Dr.  B.  McMiller, 

THE  WONDERFUL 

Magnetic  Healer. 

By  Laying  on  of  Hands  Afflictions  of  Poor,  Saf • 
fering  Humanity  vanish  as  a dew  before  tha 
morning  sun.  Thousands  can  be  cared  who 
have  been  pronounced  incurable.  Call  and  be 
convinced. 

Health  is  Wealth. 

Rheumatism,  Stiff  Joints,  Lame  Back,  Ca- 
tarrh, Cancer,  Indigestion,  Nervous  Debility  in 
all  its  forms,  Headache,  all  Female  Diseases— al  1 
are  cured  by  his  treatments.  All  Fevers  broken 
up  by  a few  treatments.  NO  DR  U08. 

CONSULTATION  FREE.  Bring  this  ad- 
vertisement with  yon,  and  get  one  treatment 
free.  No  examination  made  of  person.  No 
case  taken  that  I cannot  relieve  that  I will  know 
when  in  the  presence  of  the  sufferer.  Send  for 
particulars  with  t wo-cent  stamp.  Address  606)^ 
Church  Street,  third  floor,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


A.  W.  WARNER, 

DEALER  IN 

Fresl  meats  Of  1 Riiiils. 

TENDER  BEEFSTEAK  A SPECIALTY. 


V Staple  and  Fancy  Groceries, 
Country  Produce. 


CBr.  Summer  and  Peabody  Sts., 


Orders  PrompUy 
Attended  to. 


NASHVILLE,  TENN. 


T A T-yT  C C I Upon  the  receipt  of  ten  cents 
L-/1  L-rf O . in  silver  or  stamps,  we  will 
send  either  of  the  following  books,  or  three  for 
26  cents.  Candy  Book— 50  receipts  for  making 
candy.  Sixteen  different  kinds  of  candy  with- 
out cooking ; 50  cent  candy  will  coat  7 cents  per 
pound.  Fortune-Teller — Dreams  and  interpre- 
tations, fortune -telling  by  physiognomy  and 
cards,  birth  of  children,  discovering  disposition 
by  features,  choosing  a husband  by  the  hair,  mys- 
tery of  a pack  of  cards,  old  superstitions,  birth- 
day stones.  Letter -Writing — Letters  of  condo- 
lence, business,  congratulations,  introductions, 
recommendations,  love,  excuse,  advice,  receipts, 
and  releases,  notes  of  invitation  and  answers, 
notes  accompanying  gifts  and  answers. 

Bbooke  & Co.,  Dept.  V.,  Townsend  Block, 
Bu^lo,  N.  Y. 
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The  Nashville  Hotel  Company  Gets  a Prize. 

One  of  the  most  notable  events  in  this  live  city  is  the  arrangement  to  use  the  Nashville  College  for  Young  Ladies  as  a hotel 
during  the  Centennial  Exposition,  which  includes  the  Confederate  reunion  period. 

The  Nashville  Hotel  Company  is  chartered  under  the  laws  of  Tennessee,  and  composed  of  men  of  energy,  experience,  and  re- 
sponsibility. They  will  assume  entire  charge  of  the  arrangements  for  lodging  and  feeding  visitors  during  the  Exposition.  Dr. 
Price  assumes  no  responsibility  whatever  for  the  details  of  the  management.  They  will  furnish  all  necessary  information  as  to 
rates,  terms,  and  accommodations.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  company  to  conduct  the  business  in  first-class  style,  and  to  guaran- 
tee satisfaction  to  all  who  register  upon  their  books. 

The  arrangements  are  not  intended  to  interrupt  the  usual  exercises  of  the  college,  and  will  not  interfere  in  any  respect  with  the 
management  and  conduct  of  the  institution  as  a seat  of  learning.  It  is  hoped  that  the  present  and  former  patrons  and  pupils  of 
the  college  who  visit  the  Centennial  will  make  it  convenient  to  find  lodging  in  the  college  buildings. 

This  great  college  hotel  is  located  within  one  minute  of  the  Custom  House,  in  which  is  the  post-office,  and  about  the  same 
distance  from  the  offices  of  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga,  and  St.  Louis  Eailway.  It  is  within  ten  minutes’  walk  of  ten  of  the  lead- 
ing churches  of  the  city,  including  the  Gospel  Tabernacle,  the  most  elegant  auditorium  in  the  South,  and  where  the  Confederate 
veterans  will  hold  their  reunion,  and  where  will  be  numerous  other  important  meetings  during  the  Centennial. 

The  college  has  ample  water  facilities,  and  the  drinking  water  is  furnished  either  from  the  mountain  streams  of  the  Cumber- 
land Riv(  r,  double-filtered,  or  from  large  cisterns  on  the  premises.  There  are  fire-escapes  on  the  buildings,  and  the  property  itself 
is  located  within  half  a minute  of  the  central  fire  station  of  the  city.  All  the  heating  arrangeihents  are  so  located  as  to  reduce 
the  danger  of  fire  to  the  lowest  point.  It  is  situated  in  one  of  the  most  central  and  conspicuous  spots  in  the  city,  and  offers  the  most 
commodious  view  of  the  great  thoroughfare  to  the  Exposition.  Breezes  in  hot  weather  are  hardly  more  noted  from  the  State 
Capitol,  elevated  as  it  is.  All  desirable  facilities  for  a first-class  hotel  are  supplied.  Inroad  stairways  and  elevator  by  the  mag- 
nificent rotunda  give  ease  with  beauty.  Take  Walnut  Street  south  one  block  to  Broad,  thence  east  a half-block  to  Hotel. 


The  Masonic  Restaurant. 

The  Nashville  Hotel  Company,  under  an  experienced  management,  converted  the  large  rooms  on  the  first  floor  of  the  Masonic 
Building  not  occupied  by  the  fraternity  into  a restaurant  with  the  largest  capacity  ever  yet  given  to  a like  enterprise  in  this  city. 
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SAMUEL  MAVS, 


Capt.  of  Company  B,  ex-Confederate 
Veterans  of  Nashville,  Tenn., 


INVITES  ALL  COMRADES  AND  FRIENDS  TO  CALL  ON  HIM  AT 


7j/ie  Vfodelf 


Union  Street, 
INashville, 


Tl^e  Largest  Clotl^ii^g  ar^d  St|oe  Hodse, 


OIcJ  Clothes  iWade  New. 


You  Get 


We  clean  and  dye  the  most  delicate  shades  and  fabrics  in  Ladies’,  Children’s,  and  Gents’  Gar- 
ments. No  ripping  required.  Guarantee  no  smutting  in  wool  and  silk.  We  pay  expressage  both 
ways  toany  point  in  the  United  States.  Write  for  terms  and  Catalogue.  Repair  gents’  clothing 
to  order.  Largest  and  best-equipped  in  the  South.  A 

Aldred’s  Steam  Dye  Works  and  Cleaning  Establishment, 

306  North  Summer  Street,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Agents  wanted  in  all  cities  and  towns  having  an  express  oflSce. 


Eggs  from  40  varieties  of  land  and  water 
fowls.  65acres.  $1  and  up  per  sitting.  CHERRY 
BROS.,  Columbia,  Tenn.  For  illustrated  circular 
send  stamp  to  J.  P.  Cherry,  care  Methodist  Pub. 
House,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

The  Model 
Steam  Laundry. 

ED  LAURENT,  Proprietor. 

400  N.  FRONT  STREET, 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

Telephone  No.  1209. 


R.  w.  tuck:  dfe  CO., 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL 

AND  EMPLOYMENT  BUREAU. 

Business  Brokers  and  Financial  Agents. 

The  most  reliable*ancl  responsible  Employment  Bureau  ' 
in  Nashville,  as  court  records  and  press  reports  will  show 
and  verity.  Correspondents  at  all  important  cities. 

In  placing  your  order  please  state  amount  of  wages 
paid,  and  all  particulars  in  regard  to  transportation.  • 

All  Help  Furnished  Free  of  Charge,  Telephone  784, 

References  : Gen.  W.  H.  Jackson,  President  Gas  hight 
Company,  Nitshville;  J.  B.  Killebrew,  ex-Staie  Com- 
missioner of  Agriculture,  Nashville;  Edgar  Jones,  Pres- 
ident Union  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  Nashville;  John 
W.  Faxon,  Cashier  Third  National  Bank,  Chattanooga; 
B.  W.  MACEA.E,  President  First  National  Bank,  Clarks- 
ville; Frank  G.  Dixon,  Cashier  Memphis  City  Bank. 


P.  P.  P. 

Pink  Pain  Powders. 

Cures  TOOTHACHE  in  10  minutes, 

Cures  HEADACHE  in  10  minutes. 
Cures  NEURALGIA  in  10  minutes. 

.ORICE,  25  CENTS  PER  BDX.  SAMPLE,  ID  CENTS. 

For  sale  by  all  druggists.  Write  for 
samples. 

PINK  PAIN  POWDER  CO., 

1 52  N.  Cherry  Si.,  Room  31 , NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

S’SS’SS’gJgS’SS’SS’S 

C.  Starnes’s 

DEPARTAAEIST 
STORE.  XXX 

Dry=Qoods,  Shoes, 
Millinery, 

Furnishing  Goods,  Hats,  Boys' 
Clothing,  Table  and  Pocket 
Cutlery;  Tin,  China,  and 
Glass  Ware;  Trunks  and  Va-- 
Uses,  Toys,  Games,  and 

Groceries. 


Prices  Always  the  LOWEST. 

411, 413,  415, 417  N.  College  St., 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 


Subscribe  for  the  V eteran. 


the  Profits 


Of  Dealers,  Agents,  Jobbers 
and  Middlemen  by  buying  di- 
rect from  the  manufacturer. 


No  better  wheel  made  than  the 


Acme  Bicycle 

Built  in  our  own  factory  by 
skilled  workmen,  using  the  best 
material  and  the  most  improved 
machinery.  We  have  no  agents 
Sold  dired  from  factory  to  the 
rider,  fully  warranted.  Shipped 
anywhere  for  examination. 

WRITE  FOR 

Our  Interesting  Offer 

Acme  Cycle  Co.,  Elkhart,  Ind. 


HAURY  & JECK, 

DEALERS  IN 

FURNITURE, 

Mattresses,  etc. 


No.  206  N.  College  Street, 


^^NASHVILLE,  TENN. 


Telephone  No.  1006. 
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ECCS, 
POULTRY, 
DRIED  FRUITS, 
COUNTRY 

PRODUCE. 


Fruits  and 
Vegetables. 


Sole  Afirents 
HICKORY  ROD  and 
SITES’  Pat.  Coops. 


This  old  reliable  firm  solicits  your  shipments  of  Eoas, 
Poultry,  Dried  Fruits,  Feathers,  Wax,  Ginseng,  and 
other  Tennessee  Produfcts,  for  which  quick  returns  are 
made  at  highest  market  price. 

Also  solicits  orders  for  Cabbage,  Potatoes,  Onions, Apples, 
Oranges,  Bananas,  Pickles,  Kraut,  and  Everything  in  the 
Fruit  and  Vegetable  Line. 

Mail  orders  filled  quickly  with’  best  goods  at  lowest 
prices.  Try  them. 


SOUTHERN 

RAILWAY. 


....THE.... 

GREAT  HIGHWAY  of  TRAVEL, 
Reaching  the  principal  cities  of  the 
South  with  its  own  lines  and  penetrat* 
ing  all  parts  of  the  Country  with  its 
connections, 

OFFERS  TO  THK  TRAVELER 
Unexcelled  Train  Serrice, 
Elegant  Equipment,  Fast  Time. 


Short  Line  Between  the  East,the  North, 

the  West  and  the  South. 

W.  A.  Turk,  G.  F.  A.,  Washin^n,  D.  C 
a.  H.  Habdwiok,  A.  G.  P.  A_Atlanta,  Ga. 

C.  A.  Bknsootbb,  A.G.PA,.,  ChattanooKa,  Taaa 

EDUCATIONAL. 


The  Leading  School  and  Teachers’  Bureau  ol 
the  South  and  Southwest  is  the 

National  Bureau  of  Education. 

J.  W.  BLAIR,  Proprietor,  Successor  to  Miss 
Cbosthwait  and  .1.  w.  Blair. 

Willeox  Building.  Nashville,  Teun. 

Send  stamp  for  information. 


Calvert  Bros.  & Taylor, 

Photographers  and 
Portrait  Painters, 

Cor.  CHERRY  and  UNION  STS.,  NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

The  Nashville  AVeekly  Sun  and 
the  V ETEEAN  one  year,  $1.10 


Tn  TpSinhPfQ  “Draughon’s  practical  Book- 
1 keeping  1 llust r ated,’‘ for 


PnH  flthprC  home  study  and  foruseinHterary 

UlIU  UlllulOl  schools  and  business  rolleo'ec 
IK'  . 

who  HAVE  NOT  ha<f  the  advantage  of  a business 
education.  Will  not  require  much  ot  the  teacher’s 
time.  Nothing  like  it  issued.  Price  in  reach  of  all. 


schools  and  business  colleges* 
Successfully  used  in  general  class  work  by  teachers 


OYER 

400 


Orders 
Received 


FROM 

COLLEGES  p-l— 430Days. 

Special  rates  to  Schools  and  Teachers.  Sample 
copies  sent  for  examination.  Write  for  prices  and 
circulars  showing  some  of  its  Special  Advantages, 
Illustrations,  etc,  (Mention  this  paper).  Address 

DRAUGHON’S  Practical  Business  College, 

Nashville,  Tenn.,  or  Texarkana,  Texas. 
“Prof.  Draughon — I learned  bookkeeping  at 
home  from  your  book,  while  holding  a position  as 
night  telegraph  operator.’*  C.  E.  Leffingwell, 
Bookkeeper  for  Gerber  & Picks, 

Wholesale  Grocers,  S.  Chicago,  III. 

JOHN  M.  OZANNE,  Agent, 

BaKer  anil  Gonleetloiier. 

ONLY  MANUFACTURER  OP 
ENTIRE  WHEAT  BREAD. 

ENTIRE  WHEAT  FLOUR  and  WHEATLETT  A SPECIALTY. 

Use  the  Franklin  Mill’s  Lockport 
' N.  Z.  Flour. 


805  Broad  Street. 


Telephone  676. 


ARTIFICIAL  LIMBS, 

With  all  the  latest  known  improvements,  at 
greatly  reduced  prices.  Satisfaction  guaran- 
teed. Send  for  circular.  B.  MATTHEWS, 
Cor.  4th  Ave.  & Market  St.,  Louisville,  Ky. 


The  Wittenberg  Optical  Co., 

428  Church  St.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


BY  DR.  JAS.  WITTENBERG. 

We  now  grind  the  most  difficult  Lenses  our- 
selves, siMyou  can  get  your 

Spectacles  or  Eyeglasses 

the  same  day  your  eyes  are  examined,  Frames 
of  the  latest  designs  in  Gold, Silver.  Nickel,. Steel, 
Aluminium.  MODERATE  PRICES. 


Dr.  W.  J.  Morrison, 

DENTIST, 

140  N.  Spruce  St.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Opposite  Ward’s  School.  Telephone  892. 


BRIGHT’S 

DISEASE 

of  the  kidneys  can  be  cured  by  the  use 
of  the  Crabtree  Natural  Carbonated 
Mineral  Waters.  Send  for  booklet 
and  testimonials  of  wonderful  cures.  It 

is  an  absolute  remedy  for  Diseases  and 

*■ 

Disorders  of  the  stomach,  Indigestion, 
Sleeplessness,  Sick  Headache,  Nervous- 
ness of  Females  and  any  Urinary 
Trouble  whatever.  Reliable  Agents 
wanted.  For  Further  Information,  ad- 
dress R.  J.  CRABTREE, 

Pulaski,  Va. 


Confederate  l/eterai) 
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St.  Ann’s  School  for  Girls. 


JNashx^ille,  Tenn. 


Terrace  Place,  West  End. 


Address,  1511  McGavock  Street. 


LOCA  TION, — The  site  of  the  school  is  most  desirable  and  attractive.  Situated  on  one  of  the  handsomest  streets  of  the  cityi  surrounded 
by  beautiful  residences,  shade.<trees,  lawns,  and  flowers  ( removed  from  all  disturbing  sights  and  sounds,  yet  it  ^is  within  easy  walking' 
distance  of  churches,  post'office,  and  shopping  districts,  and  is  accessible  to  all  parts  of  Nashville  by  electric  cars,  which  run  within  one 
block  of  it,  , 

BUILDING, — The  building  is  entirely  modem — a large,  three'Story  brick — and  is  especially  well  drained,  sewered,  ventilated,  and 
lighted.  It  is  supplied  with  an  abundance  of  hot  and  cold  water,  and  is  beautifully  finished  throughout.  Commodious  class-rooms  and 
all  the  advantages  of  a refined  home  are  offered  the  pupils,  and  such  a limited  number  will  be  received  that  individual  tweeds  will  be  Ccire- 
fully  regarded.  Forty  resident  pupils  will  be  taken. 


I have  long  felt  that  Nashville,  Tenn.,  was  a most  desirable  location  for  a first-class  school  for  girls  and  young  ladies,  under  the 
influence  and  sanction  of  the  Church.  . Nashville  has  come  to  be  the  recognized  center  of  education  in  'the  State,  and  this  fact 
alone  is  sufficient  to  justify  the  establishment  of  a Church  school  in  that  community.  Thomas  L.  Gailor, 

Bishop  Coadjutor  of  Tennessee. 

In  common  with  the  Bishops  of  the  Diocese  and  the  clergy  of  the  church  in  Nashville,  I am  w'ell  pleased  at  the  prospect  of 
having  a Church  school  in  our  city,  and  trust  that  it  will  receive  the  liberal  patronage  necessary  to  make  it  a permanent  institu- 
tion in  our  midst.  T.  F.  ^Iartix, 

Xashvilie,  Tenn.  ’ Rector  St.  Ann’s  Church. 

It  is  gratifying  to  me  that  the  long-cherished  desire  to  have  an  Episcopal  school  for  young  ladies  located  in  the  city  of  Nash- 
ville, an  important  educational  center,  has  at  last  become  realized.  I trust  that  our  people  will  cooperate  with  the  Bishop  and 
Bishop  Coadjutor  of  the  Diocese  and  the  clergy  of  Nashville  in  making  the  school  an  additional  advantage  and  ornament  to  our 
city.  ’ James  E.  "Wixchester, 

Nashville,  Tenn.  Rector  Christ  Church. 
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PRICE  AND  QUALITY 

Are  two  of  the  factors  which  should  be  consid/^ 
ered  in  purchasing  musical  instruments.  If  you 
consider  price  alone^  you’ll  probably  not  buy  of 
us,  because  we  don’t  sell  cheap  goods.  But  if 
you  are  willing  to  pay  a reasonable  price  for  a 
fine  instrument  we  will  sell  you  anything  from 
a piano  to  a jew’s^harp.  :x:x:x.:x:x:x:x:x:x:x:x:x:x 

LYNNWOOD  GUITARS  AND  MANDOLINS 

Are  sold  exclusively  by  our  house  and  are  justly  celebrated  for  their  beautiful 
tone  and  artistic  finish,  They  are  as  good  as  the  best,  and  better  than  many  for 
which  double  the  price  is  asked,  A written  guarantee  accompanies  every  Lynn,' 
wood.  Write  for  catalogue  and  full  information  as  to  prices, 


MUSIC. 


We  Sell  Everything  in  Sheet  Music,  Music^Books,  etc.  We  Will  Send  by  Mail, 
Postpaid,  Any  of  These  Pieces  for  Half  the  Price  Named, 


SEND  STAMPS  OR  POST-OFFICE  MONEY-ORDER, 


Only  Girl  in  Town,  Waltz  Song,  By  W,  R,  Williams 
I Wait  for  Thee,  Waltz  Song  (flute  obligato).  By  E,  L,  Ashford 
On  the  Dummy  Line,  Coon  Song,  By  James  Grayson  , , 

Hills  of  Tennessee,  Ballad,  By  E,  T,  Hildebrand  , , , 

Sweethearts,  Ballad,  By  H,  L,  B,  Sheetz  , , , , , 

Dance  of  the  Brownies,  Waltz,  By  Lisbeth  J,  Shields  , , 

Commercial  Travelers,  March,  O,  G,  Hille  , , , , 

Hermitage  Club,  Two/Step,  Frank  Henniger  , , • 

Col,  Forsythe's  Favorite,  March,  Carlo  Sorani  , , , 

Twilight  Musings,  For  Guitar,  Repsie  Turner 


50c, 

60c, 

40c, 

40c, 

40c, 

40c, 

50c, 

50c, 

40c, 

30c, 


A 


w 


R.  DORMAN  & CO.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


^iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiriiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiit^ 

VETERANS!  VETERANS! 

WHEN  YOU  COME  TO  THE  CEN- 
TENNIAL  DON’T  FORGET  TO 
VISIT  THE  ART  ROOMS  OF  THE 

B.  H.  Stief  Jewelry  Co., 

208  AND  210  UNION  STREET,  NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

Headquarters  for  CONFEDERATE  BUTTONS,  SCARF  PINS, 

SOUVENIR  SPOONS,  and  DAUGHTERS  OF  CONFEDERA^ 

CY  PINS,  etc. 


E Orders  by  Mail 
= Promptly 
= Attended  to. 


B-  CA.F^,Fi,  iVlanagei*. 


FINE  REPAIRING  = 
A SPECIALTY. 


iiiniimiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiimi 


n 


Bread  is  the  staff  of  life, 


If 


and  any  improvement  in  its  quality  and 
cost  is  a Public  Benefaction,  OWS/' 
LEY^S  SELF^RISING  FLOUR  is 
made  from  highest  grade  of  flour,  com,' 
bined  witii  pure  acid  Phosphate,  which 
produces  a flour  of  snowy  whiteness, 
yet  v/hich  has  all  the  nutriment  that 
the  whoic/'wheat  flour  has,  without  the 
objectionable  color, 

C - 

TRIE  COST  of  Owsley's  Selh  Rising 
Flour  is  a little  more  than  plain  flour, 
but  the  saving  in  cost  of  baking,'pow,' 
der,  bread  leaven,  or  buttermilk  and 
soda,  and  the  less  quantity  of  lard  used, 
much  more  than  makes  up  this  difi,< 
ference, 

IF  your  grocer  does  not  keep  it,  we 
will  ship  you  direct,  in  onc/^-barrel  lots, 
at  wholesale  price. 


OWSLEY  FLOUR  CO„  ® 


W 

w 


NASHVILLE,  TENN. 


M 


The  Muldoon  Monument  Co., 

322,  324,  326,  328  GREEN  ST.  LOUISVILLE,  KENTUCKY. 


(OLDEST  AND  MOST  RELIABLE  HOUSE  IN  AMERICA.) 


Have  erected  nine-tenths  of  the  Confederate  Monuments 
in  the  United  States.  These  monuments  cost  from  five  to 
thirty  thousand  dollars.  The  following  is  a partial  list  of 
monuments  they  have  erected.  To  see  these  monuments 


is  to  appreciate  them. 

Gynthiana,  Ky.  ‘ 
Lexington,  Ky. 

Louisville,  Ky. 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 

J.  0.  Calhoun — Sarcophagus, 
Charleston,  S.  C. 

Gen.  Patrick  R.  Cleburne, 
Helena,  Ark. 

Helena,  Ark. 

Macon,  Ga. 

Columbus,  Ga. 

Thomasville,  Ga. 


Sparta,  Ga. 
Dalton,  Ga. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 
Columbia,  Tenn. 


Now  have  contracts  for  mona- 
ments to  be  erected  at 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Tennessee  and  North  Caro- 
lina Monuments  in  Chicka- 
mauga  Park.  ^ 

Winchester,  Va. 


When  needing  first-class,  plain  or  artistic  work,  made  from  the  finest 
quality  of  material,  write  them  for  designs  and  prices. 


WE  FEEL  HONORED  in  Having  the  Esteem  and  Confidence  of 

Confederate  Veterans, 

Among  Whom  We  Are  Pleased  to  Number  OUR  BEST  FRIENDS, 

GEO.  R.  CALHOUN  & CO., 
jCeadi'nff  jewelers  and  Opticians, 

ISASMVIUUE,  TEIVIN. 

Headquarters  for  ^ Our  OPTICIAN  Is  Second  to  None, 

FINE  WATCHES,  DIAMONDS,  W and  We  Guarantee  a Fit  in  Every 
SILVERWARE,  SPECTACLES.  A Instance.-^-^^^^ 


Illinois  Central  Eailroad. 


extends  West  from  Chicago  to  Sioux  City,  Sionx 
Falls,  Dubuque  and  Rockford,  and  North 
from  New  Orleans  to  Chicago,  St. 
Louis,  Cairo,  Jackson,  Memphis, 
Vicksburg  and  Baton  Rouge, 

It  is  the 

Great  Through  Line 

BETWEEN  THE 


F>t-ices  Reasonable. 


C.  R.  BADOUX,  226N.  Summer  St.^ 

NASHVILLE,  TENN., 

Deals  in  Hair  Goods,  Hair  Ornaments,  and 
Ladies’  head  dress  articles  of  every  description. 
First  quality  Hair  Switches  to  match  any  sample 
color  of  hair  sent,  $2.50.  Shell  and  Black  Hair 
Ornaments  in  endless  varietj^.  Readers  of  tlie 
Vetebah  who  wish  anything  in  the  line  of  head 
dress  can  ascertain  price  by  writing  and  de- 
scribing what  is  wanted.  Goods  sent  by  mail  or 
express.  I have  anything  you  want  for  perfect 
head  dross.  C.  R.  BAoorx.  Nashville.  Tenn. 

. , .THE.  . . 

3ailcy  Dental  blooms, 

, 222)4  N.  Summer  St.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Teeth  Extracted  25  cts. ; Beautiful  Sets  of  Arti- 
ficial Teeth  $5;  the  Very  Best  Artificial  Teeth 
$7.50;  Fillings  from  50c  up.  Crown  and  Bridge 
Work  a Specialty.  All  Work  Warranted  First - 
class.  DR,  j _ p bailey.  Prop 


Rates  to  Baptist  Convention. 

The  Southern  Railway  Gives  Round  Trip  for 
One  Fare  to  the  Southern  Baptist  Conven- 
tion at  Wilmington,  N.  C.,  May  6-14, 1897. 

The  P.assenger  Agency  sends  out  the  following: 
For  the  occasion  of  the  meeting  of  the 
Southern  Baptist  Convention  at  Wilming- 
ton, N.  C.,  May  6 to  14,  1S97,  the  South- 
ern Railway  will  sell  tickets  to  Wilming 
ton,  N.  C.,  and  return  at  rate  of  one  first- 
class,  limited  fare  for  the  round  trip. 

Tickets  will  be  on  sale  May  3 to  7 in- 
clusive, good  to  return  fifteen  dqyS  from 
date  of  sale. 

For  further  information  address  any 
agent  of  the  Southern  Railway. 


Subscribe  for  the  Veteran. 


OUTH  a NORTH. 

ITS  FAST  VESTIBULE  TRAIN 

The  New  Orleans  and 
Chicago  Limited 

Makes  the  distance  between  the  Gnlf  of  Mexico 
and  the  Great  Lakes  with  but  one  night  on  the 
road.  Through  fast  vestibule  trains  between 
the  Missouri  River  and  Chicago.  Direct  con- 
nections to  principal  points  North,  East  and 
West,  from  aul  principal  points  South,  East  and 
West. 


rickets  via  the  Illinois  Central  Can  he 
Obtained  of  Agents  of  Its  Own  or 
of  Connecting  Lines. 


A.  H.  HANSON,  W.  A.  KELLOND, 

Qen’l  Pass.  Agt.,  Ass’t  Gen ’1  Pass.  Agt., 

CHICAGO.  NHW  ORLEANS. 


APRIL,  1897 


VOL.  V.  NO.  4. 


B.  F.  Johnson  Publishing  Company, 

FeiOMlVIOISnZ), 

Takes  the  Lead.  We  refer  to  “Lee’s  Brief  School  History  of  the  United  States,”  by  Mrs.  Susan 
Pendleton  Lee,  of  Lexington,  Va.  This  work  is  taking  the  lead  everywhere  as  a text- book.  It  is  acknowl- 
edged by  thousands  of  experienced  and  successful  teachers  to  be  the  most  teachable  and  interesting  history 
that  they  have  ever  had  the  privilege  of  using.  As  a history,  it  exactly  meets  the  needs  of  the  hour.  Con- 
tains over  four  hundred  pages  ; beautifully  illustrated ; a large  number  of  excellent  colored  maps,  diagrams, 
questions,  tables,  etc.  Retail  price  only  90  cents  ; introductory,  75  cents.  Your  money  back  if  you  want  it. 

Southern  Literature,  by  Mies  Louise  Manly,  of  South  Carolina,  is  another  new  and  popular  text- 
book giving  extracts,  biographical  sketches  and  a full  list  of  Southern  authors.  The  only  book  of  the  kind 
published.  A splendid  reader,  well  adapted  to  class  work. 

Southern  States  of  the  American  Union,  by  Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  is  an  able  and  interesting  his 
torical  work,  discussing  constitutional  questions  in  a scholarly  and  interesting  manner.  This  book  will  sur- 
prise even  the  most  advanced  history  students. 

These  text- books  form  three  of  the  stroogest  and  most  valuable  of  the  kind  ever  published.  Are  proving 
a great  success.  Have  been  extensively  adopted  in  public  and  private  schools.  They  literally  sweep  the  field. 

“Lee’s  Advanced  History”  for  college  and  university  course,  and  “Lee’s  Primary  History  for  primary 
work  are  the  best  of  the  kind. 

“A  New  Era  in  the  Educational  Development  of  the  South,”  by  T.  S.  Minter,  of  Texas,  will  be  sent  free 
on  application. 

Teachers  who  wish  to  procure  the  latest  and  best  text-books  are  invited  to  send  for  our  catalogue. 

A.d  dross 

B.  F.  JOHNSON  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

3 and  5 South.  11th  St.,  RICHMOND,  VA. 


WE  FEEL  HONORED  In  Having  the  Esteem  and  Confidence  of 

Confederate  Veterans^ 

Among  Whom  We  Are  Pfeased  to  Number  OUR  BEST  FRfENDS. 

QEO.  R.  CALHOUN  & CO., 

jCeadinff  jewelers  and  Opticians, 

INA.SMVIUL,E39  TEISrV. 

Headquarters  lor  ^ . Our  OPTICIAN  Is  Second  to  .None, 

FINE  WATCHES,  DIAMONDS,  and  We  Guarantee  a Fit  in  Every 

SILVERWARE,  SPECTACLES.  A Instance. 

Pi-i4;es  Reasoncitjle. 


C.  K,  BADOUX,  226  N-  SumjTTer_gto 

f^IASHVILLE,  TENN., 

Doalfl  iu  Hair  Goods,  Hair  Ornaments,  and 
Ladies’ iio ad  dress  articles  ot  every  description, 
first  quality  H.tir  Switches  to  in.atch  any  Bum  pie 
color  of  ii.uir  sent,  ,$2.:;0.  Shell  and  Black  Hair 
OrnanuMits  in  endless  variety.  Readers  of  the 
VETKti.vN  wlio  wish  auytliing  in  the  line  of  head 
dress  can  ascertain  price  by  writing  and  de- 
scribing wlipt  is  wanted.  Goods  Sent  by  mail  or 
express.  I have  anytiiing  you  want  for  perfect 
head  dress,  C.  R.  Badoux,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


. . .THE.  . . 

bailey  Dental  blooms, 

222^^  N.  Summer  St.,  Nashville,  Term, 
Teeth  Extracted  25  cts. ; Beautiful  Sets  of  Arti- 
ficial Teeth  .i;.'):  the  Very  Best  Artificial  Teeth 
Fillings  from  noc  up.  Crown  and  Bridge 
Work  a Specialty,  All  U'orfc  Warranted  Firsl- 
DR.  J . P BAILEY,  Prop 


Rates  to  Baptist  Convention. 

The  Soitliern  Railway  Gives  Round  Trip  for 
One  i'aro  to  the  Southern  Baptist  Conven- 
tion at  Wilmington,  N.  C.,  May  6-14,  1897. 

Tile  P;issen;»c  r Aj^ency  sends  out  tlie  following: 

For  the  occasion  of  the  meeting  of  the 
Southern  Baptist  Convention  at  Wilming- 
ton, N.  C.,  May  6 to  14,  1S97,  the  South- 
ern Railway  will  sell  tickets  to  Wilming- 
ton, N.  C.,  and  return  at  rate  of  one  first- 
class,  limited  fare  for  the  round  trip. 

Tickets  will  be  on  sale  May  3 to  7 in- 
clusive, good  to  return  fifteen  days  from 
date  of  sale. 

For  further  information  address  any 
agent  of  the  Southern  Railway. 


Subscribe  for  the  ’’^etkran. 


Illinois  Central  Eailroad. 


extends  West  from  Chicago  to  Sioux  City,  Sioux 
Falls,  Dubuque  and  Rockford,  and  North 
from  New  Orleans  to  Chicago,  St. 
Louis,  Cairo,  Jackson,  Memphis, 
Vicksburg  and  Baton  Rouge. 

It  is  the 

Great  Through  Line 

BETWEEN  THE 

SOUTH  m BORTH. 

ITS  FAST  VKSTIBPLB  TRAIN 

The  New  Orleans  and 
Chicago  Limited 

Makes  the  distance  between  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
and  the  Great  Lakes  with  but  one  night  on  the 
road.  Through  fast  vestibule  trains  between 
the  Missouri  River  and  Chicago.  Direct  con- 
nections to  principal  points  North,  East  and 
West,  from  all  princinal  points  South,  East  and 
West. 


Tickets  via  the  Illinois  Central  Can  ha 
Obtained  of  Agents  of  Its  Own  or 
of  Connecting  Lines. 


A.  H.  HANSOm,  W.  A.  KELLOND, 

Gen’l  Pass.  Ag-t.,  Ass’t  Gen’l  Pass.Agt., 
CHICAGO.  NEW  ORLEANS. 


PUBIJSHED  MONTHLY  IN  THE  INTEREST  OE  CONFEDERATE  VETERANS  AND  KINDRED  TOPICS. 


Entered  at  the  postofliee,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  as  second-class  matter. 

Advertising  Bates:  $1.60  per  inch  one  time,  or  $15  a year,  except  iast 
))age.  One  page,  one  time,  special,  $35.  Di.sconnt:  Half  year,  one  issue; 
one  year,  two  issues.  This  is  below  the  former  rate. 

Contributors  wiii  pioase  be  diligent  to  abbreviate.  The  space  is  too 
important  for  anything  tliat  has  not  special  merit. 

The  date  td  a subscription  is  always  given  to  the  month  before  it  ends. 
For  instance,  if  the  Veteran  I)e  ordered  to  begin  with  .January,  the  date  on 
mail  list  will  be  December,  and  the  subscriber  is  entitled  to  that  number. 


The  “civil  war”  was  too  long  ago  to  be  called  the  “late”  war,  and  when 
correspondents  use  that  term  tlie  word  “great”  (war)  will  be  substituted. 


Cikculation:  ’93,  79,4.30;  ’94,  121,044;  ’95,  154,992;  ’96,  101,.3.32. 

OFFICIAbl.Y  KEFKESENTS: 

United  Confederate  Veterans, 

United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy, 

Sons  of  Veterans  and  other  Organizations. 

The  Veteran  is  approved  and  endorsed  by  a larger  and 
more  elevated  patronage,  doubtless,  than  any  other  publication 
in  existence. 


Though  men  deserve,  they  may  not  win  success. 

The  brave  will  honor  the  brave,  vanquished  none  tlie  less. 


Price  $1.00  Per  Year,  j -y 

Single  Copy  10  Cents.  ( ■ 


NASHVILLE,  TENN.,  APRIL,  1897- 


A (S.  A.  CUNNINGHAM, 
i>o.  a.  , Proprietor. 


EXTERIOR  AND  INTERIOR  VIEWS  OF  P’ORT  SUMTER,  1803.  p'roin  official  photographs  signed  by  Gen.  Delafield,  U.  S.  A. 
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GEN.  GEORGE  MOORMAN, 

Maj.  W.  T.  Blakemore,  of  New  Orleans,  who  served 
on  the  staff  of  Gen.  B.  R.  Johnson,  pays  tribute  to  Gen. 
George  Moorman  in  a thrilling  story  of  what  he  did  in 
the  battle  of  Fort  Donelson: 

As  time  passes  the  history  of  the  war  becomes  more 
and  more  interesting,  and  instances  of  individual  hero- 
ism are  eagerly  sought.  Many  such  I witnessed  at 
Fort  Donelson,  Chickamauga,  and  upon  other  battle- 
fields of  the  war,  but  one  in  particular  at  Donelson  im- 
pressed itself  upon  my  memory  as  an  instance  of  unsur- 
passed heroism,  and  so  wonderful  that  it  partook  of  the 
miraculous.  To  those  like  myself  who  witnessed  it,  it 
really  seemed  as  if  the  days  of  miracles  had  returned. 

Gen.  George  Moorman,  the  present  Adjutant-Gen- 
eral of  the  United  Confederate  Veterans,  and  myself 


GEN.  GEORGE  MOORMAN. 


were  both  aides  upon  the  staff  of  Gen.  B.  R.  Johnson, 
who  was  in  command  of  our  left  in  that  great  battle. 

The  attack  of  Huley,  of  the  Thirteenth,  upon  Col. 
Heiman’s  position  was  fierce  and  memorable,  and  it 
appeared  at  one  time  as  if  the  Federals  would  succeed 
in  forcing  our  center.  A supreme  effort  was  being 
made  to  effect  this.  Schwartz’s,  Taylor’s,  Droesher’s, 
McAllister’s,  and  other  batteries  had  been  brought  up 
and  placed  by  the  Federals  upon  the  crests  of  the  hills 
overlooking  our  rifle  pits,  and  supported  by  immense 
columns  of  infantry.  Outside  of  our  rifle  pits  timber 
had  been  felled  and  interlapped,  which  made  an  abat- 
tis.  This,  and  the  timber  standing  back  of  it,  was  filled 
with  Federal  sharpshooters.  They  were  even  in  the 
tops  of  many  of  the  trees.  Co-l.  Heiman’s  position  was 


a hill  somewhat  in  the  shape  of  a V,  with  the  apex  at 
the  angle.  From  this  point  the  ground  descended  ab- 
ruptly on  each  side  to  a valley.  . . . 

Immediately  back  of  Col.  Heiman’s  position  and 
half  way  up  the  hill  opposite  was  an  open  space  about 
eighty  yards  wide,  surrounded  in  the  rear  with  timber. 
In  this  open  space  not  a sign  of  life  could  be  seen,  as  it 
received  the  concentrated  fire  of  the  Federals  from  all 
around  the  V-shaped  hill;  even  a head  raised  above  our 
rifle  pits  was  instantly  shot  off,  and  so  thick  were  the 
missiles  of  death  flying  that  anything  as  large  as  a ram- 
rod raised  above  the  rifle  pits  was  instantly  shot  away. 
This  space  was  covered  with  bullets,  as  could  be  seen 
by  the  flying  fragments  of  snow  and  ice  where  they 
struck,  and  no  communication  was  had  across  this  open 
space  only  by  crawling  along  the  rifle  pits  or  by  the 
longer  way  toward  Dover  around  through  the  timber. 
As  the  Federals  advanced  the  fire  of  their  infantry,  ar- 
tillery, and  sharpshooters,  both  in  front  and  enfilade, 
was  all  concentrated  upon  this  open  space  to  prevent 
reenforcements,  which  the  conformation  of  the  hills 
unfortunately  made  easy. 

As  they  were  advancing  and  firing  rapidly  Gen. 
Johnson  saw  that  his  thin  line  could  not  withstand  the 
terrific  charge,  neither  could  he  expect  help  from  any 
other  part  of  the  lines.  At  this  moment  a courier  ar- 
rived from  around  through  the  timber,  aud,  saluting 
Gen.  Johnson,  said:  “Col.  Quarles,  with  the  Forty-sec- 
ond Tennessee  Regiment,  is  in  the  rear  of  Col.  Hei- 
man’s position,  awaiting  orders.” 

“Go  back,”  said  the  General,  “and  t 11  Col.  Quarles 
to  move  his  command  under  cover  of  the  ridge  into  the 
rifle  pits,  and  report  to  Col.  Heiman  for  orders.” 

But  the  rapid  onward  movement  of  the  Federals 
would  not  admit  of  any  delay,  and,  seeing  that  the  su- 
preme moment  had  arrived,  Gen  . Johnson  said:  “It 
will  take  the  courier  some  time  to  reach  Col.  Quarles. 
I want  one  of  my  staff  to  reach  him  immediately,  if  pos- 
sible, and  order  him  to  move  up  rapidly  to  Col.  Hei- 
man’s support.”  Turning  to  Lieut.  Moorman,  he  said: 
“Do  you  think  that  you  could  reach  Col.  Quarles 
across  the  field?” 

Lieut.  Moorman  replied:  “I  do  not.  General;  but  if 
you  think  it  absolutely  necessary,  I will  try.” 

He  left  his  horse  with  us  at  our  headquarters  in  the 
timber,  about  half  way  up  the  hill,  opposite  Col.  Hei- 
man’s position,  from  where  he  started  to  carry  this  fa- 
mous order  through  a veritable  valley  of  the  shadow 
of  death.  We  watched  him  as  he  cleared  the  woods  at 
the  first  few  bounds,  never  expecting  to  see  him  alive 
again.  As  he  stepped  out  from  the  shelter  of  the  trees 
into  the  open  space  thousands  of  sympathetic  eyes 
watched  the  intrepid  young  soldier,  apparently  moving 
on  to  certain  death.  It  was  a war  picture — this  hand- 
some soldier,  not  yet  of  age,  of  splendid  physique,  six 
feet  tall,  standing  out  in  his  new  uniform  in  full  view  of 
those  splendid  marksmen  as  a target  for  thousands  of 
the  enemy’s  guns,  ready  to  sacrifice  himself  if  sharp- 
shooters from  far  and  near  made  him  their  target, 
while  thousands  of  bullets  and  cannon  balls  were 
plowing  up  the  snow  and  ice  at  every  step  he  took.  As 
he  reached  the  frozen  branch  in  the  valley  he  fell. 
Every  heart  sank,  supposing  that  he  was  pierced  by 
hundreds  of  balls ; but  in  a moment  he  was  on  his  feet — 
his  sword  had  tripped  him.  He  started  up  the  hill  and 
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moved  diagonally  across  the  open  space,  and  reached 
the  timber — unharmed  and  untouched,  but  with  many 
bullet  holes  through  his  clothes — where  Quarles’  Reg- 
iment was  awaiting  orders. 

A short  time  after  the  Federal  commander  was 
wounded,  and  the  enemy  fell  back  to  gather  strength 
for  another  attack. 

Many  thousands  of  gallant  soldiers  have  stood  in  the 
face  of  terrible  dangers,  mounted  parapets,  and  per- 
formed heroic  feats,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  any  soldier  in 
our  war,  on  either  side,  had  an  experience  so  marvel- 
ous and  miraculous.  Less  heroism  has  made  many  a 
soldier  immortal.  . . . Many  thousands  of  shots 

must  have  been  concentrated  in  that  space  during  the 
time  he  was  passing  over  it;  and  it  is  probable  that 
more  shots  were  fired  at  him,  under  these  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances, than  at  any  one  single  soldier  during  the 
war.  It  can  never  be  known  by  any  human  agency 
how  he  ever  escaped  death,  and  will  always  remain  to 
me  one  of  the  most  wonderful  incidents  I witnessed 
during  the  war. 

THE  REUNION  BRIGADE— GEN.  G.  G,  DIBRELL’S, 

BY  W.  L.  DIBRELL,  SPARTA,  TENN. 

This  brotherhood  was  organized  at  Sparta,  Tenn., 
in  September,  1883,  and  was  composed  of  Gen.  Dibrell’s 
Cavalry  Command,  with  the  following  officers:  Gen. 
George  G.  Dibrell,  Commander;  Capt.  M.  L.  Gore, 
Colonel  of  the  Eighth  Tennessee  Cavalry;  H.  C.  Snod- 
grass, Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  Eighth  Tennessee 
Cavalry ; J.  P.  England,  Major  of  the  Eighth  Tennessee 
Cavalry.  They  have  continued  to  hold  their  meetings 
annually  since  that  time. 

At  their  second  meeting,  in  1884,  held  at  Gainesboro, 
the  following  commands  were  added  to  the  organiza- 
tion: The  Eighth,  Sixteenth,  Seventeenth,  Twenty- 
fifth,  Twenty-eighth,  and  Thirty-fifth  (B.  J.  Hill’s) 
Tennessee  Infantry,  and  Colms’s  Battalion;  Hamil- 
ton’s, Bledsoe’s,  and  Bennett’s  Battalions  of  Cavalry. 

Gen.  Dibrell  commanded  the  brigade  up  to  his  death, 
in  1886,  and  never  failed  to  attend  its  meetings.  After 
his  death  Maj.  W.  G.  Smith,  of  the  Twenty-eighth  Ten- 
nessee Infantry,  was  elected  Brigadier-General,  and  has 
been  reelected  every  year  since,  with  the  following  offi- 
cers: Walton  Smith,  of  Putnam  County,  Colonel;  C.  C. 
Carr,  of  Overton  County,  Lieutenant-Colonel;  Charles 
Bradford,  Major  of  all  the  Infantry;  W.  L.  Dibrell,  of 
White  County,  Colonel;  J.  W.  Howard,  of  Warren 
County,  Lieutenant-Colonel;  W.  W.  Gooch,  of  White 
County,  Major  of  all  the  Cavalry.  A full  corps  of  bri- 
gade and  regimental  staff  officers  have  been  appointed, 
appearing  in  full  Confederate  uniform  at  each  reunion. 

The  object  of  this  organization  was  to  perpetuate  the 
friendship  engendered  for  each  other  during  the  four 
years  of  our  hardships,  to  keep  in  touch  with  each 
other,  and  that  we  might  be  enabled  to  aid  in  furnish- 
ing the  true  history  of  the  cause  and  conduct  of  the  war, 
so  that  our  children  might  know  that  we  were  not  trai- 
tors to  the  constitution  as  we  understood  it  and  as  it  was 
interpreted  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
but  sought  to  perpetuate  the  institutions  and  liberties 
purchased  for  us  by  the  blood  of  our  fathers. 

Gen.  W.  G.  Smith,  present  Commander,  entered  the 
Confederate  service  in  the  spring  of  1861  as  captain  of 


Company  C,  Twenty-fifth  Tennessee  Infantry  (S.  S. 
Stanton’s),  and  served  in  that  regiment  until  the  battle 
of  Shiloh,  after  which  he  resigned,  on  account  of  ill 
health.  In  October  following  Col.  S.  S.  Stanton  or- 
ganized the  Eighty-fourth  Tennessee  Infantry.  Gen. 
Smith  served  as  lieutenant-colonel  of  this  regiment,  and 
was  in  the  engagement  at  Murfreesboro,  Tenn.  After 
that  engagement  the  Twenty-eighth  and  Eighty-fourth 
Tennessee  Regiments  were  consolidated.  He,  being 
then  a supernumerary  and  preferring  to  be  in  the  field, 
resigned  the  office  of  lieutenant-colonel  and  accepted 
the  appointment  of  major  of  the  consolidated  regiment 
and  remained  in  the  field.  He  was  in  every  engage- 
ment of  that  regiment  from  Chickamauga  to  Jones- 
boro, including  the  one-hundred-days’  fight  from  Dal- 
ton to  Atlanta.  Col.  Smith  had  a great  many  eulogies 
passed  upon  him  for  his  gallantry.  He  never  was 
known  to  be  away  during  any  of  the  engagements,  but 
was  always  at  his  post  and  ready  to  lead  the  command, 
and  was  beloved  by  all  for  his  bravery  and  gallantry. 

We  intend  to  use  our  best  endeavors  to  put  the  Vet- 
eran in  the  home  of  every  old  soldier,  and  where  he  is 
not  able  to  pay  for  it,  will  raise  a fund  for  that  purpose. 


W.  F.  Smith,  Holt’s  Corner,  Tenn.,  wishes  to  get  all 
the  information  possible  about  two  Federal  soldiers 
who  were  wounded  at  Shiloh  on  Sunday  morning  at  the 
front  line  of  tents.  He  rendered  aid  to  them,  and  was 
thanked  for  it;  a ring  was  also  offered  him  for  his 
kindness,  which  he  refused.  Would  be  glad  to  know 
if  they  are  alive  now. 

W.  L.  Parks,  of  Port  Royal,  Tenn.,  was  so  gratified 
with  the  record  of  W.  C.  Boze  and  B.  B.  Thackston,  as 
told  by  the  former  in  a recent  number  of  the  Veteran, 
that  he  wants  Comrade  Boze  to  “accept  a package  of 
fine,  pure  smoking-tobacco.”  He  considers  the  cus- 
tom a happy  one,  extending  back  to  the  days  of  the 
red  man  and  the  pipe  of  peace. 


Lewis  Peach,  Fayetteville,  Tenn. : “I  have  in  my  pos- 
session a Testament  taken  from  the  knapsack  of  a dead 
Federal  soldier  at  Murfreesboro,  Tenn.,  December  31, 
1862.  On  the  fly  leaf  is  written:  ‘Francis  Rourke, 
Company  G,  First  Kentucky  Regiment.’  The  name  of 
Carl  Denton  is  also  written  on  another  page.  Would 
gladly  restore  this  to  his  relatives.” 

In  a very  interesting  letter  Miss  Hettie  May  Mc- 
Kinstry,  of  Carrollton,  Ala.,  quotes  her  father  as  saying 
that  W.  W.  Booton,  of  London  Mills,  111.,  in  writing  of 
Fort  Robinette,  was  mistaken  in  supposing  that  “a  fine- 
looking  man  with  dark  hair,  wearing  a dark  coat,”  was 
Capt.  Foster,  as  he  was  a small  man  with  gray  hair, 
gray  beard,  and  wore  a gray  coat. 


W.  P.  Witt,  of  McGregor,  Tex.,  wishes  to  know  the 
whereabouts  of  Capt.  Gittian,  who  commanded  Com- 
pany H,  Fifth  Tennessee,  the  last  months  of  the  war. 
He  thinks  he  was  from  Middle  Tennessee. 


W.  D.  Brown,  Hanson,  Ky. : “I  have  been  requested 
to  ask  for  the  name,  age,  and  residence  of  the  youngest 
regular  Confederate  soldier.” 
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THE  STORY  OF  THE  SIX  HUNDRED, 

BY  JUDGE  HENRY  HOWE  COOK,  FRANKLIN,  TENN. 

(Continued  from  last  month.) 

Part  II. 

We  reached  Fort  Pulaski  about  midnight,  and  while 
at  anchor  several  of  the  party  made  a most  reckless  at- 
tempt to  escape.  During  the  passage  down  some  of 
them  had  cut  a hole  in  the  stern  of  the  vessel,  and 
when  we  reached  anchor  six  or  seven  lowered  them- 
selves into  the  water.  They  were  soon  discovered, 
fished  out,  and  brought  back  into  the  ship.  It  would 
have  been  impossible  for  them  to  escape,  as  there  are 
nothing  but  little  barren  islands  on  the  coast,  and  had 
they  reached  one  of  these  they  would  have  starved  to 
death.  The  mainland  was  too  far  off  to  be  reached. 

The  next  morning  we  landed  and  were  conducted 
to  the  interior  of  the  fort,  and  here  we  went  to  sleep  on 
the  brick  floor.  The  following  morning  we  met  Col. 
P.  P.  Brown,  Lieut.-Col.  Carmichael,  and  many  of  the 
One  Hundred  and  Fifty-seventh  New  York  Regiment. 
Never  during  the  war  did  I meet  better  looking  and 
better  discliplined  or  a kinder  Federal  regiment  of  men. 
Col.  Brown  addressed  us  in  a kind  manner.  He  prom- 
ised all  in  his  power  for  our  comfort,  not  contrary  to 
orders  from  headquarters.  Lumber  was  furnished, 
and,  with  the  assistance  of  the  carpenters  of  the  regi- 
ment, in  two  days  we  had  bunks  and  tables.  Provi- 
sions were  supplied  in  quantity  and  quality  as  good  ,is 
we  could  reasonably  expect,  and  we  began  to  improve 
in  health  and  appearance. 

LIFE  AT  FORT  PULASKI. 

Fort  Pulaski  is  situated  upon  Cockspur  Island,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Savannah  I^iver,  and  about  twelve 
miles  from  Savannah.  The  Fort  covers  four  or  five 
acres.  On  the  inner  side  is  the  parade  ground,  con- 
taining about  three  acres.  Facing  Tybee  Island  is  a 
semi-circle  composed  of  casemates,  in  the  center  of 
which  we  were  placed,  and  we  were  separated  from  the 
garrison  upon  the  right  and  left  of  us  by  immense  iron 
gates.  The  embrasures  were  grated  to  prevent  our 
escape,  and  guards  were  placed  upon  the  banks  of  the 
moat  in  front  of  us.  Our  only  view  was  through  these 
grates,  and  our  eyes  met  naught  but  the  expanse  of 
water,  dotted  with  little  barren  islands.  For  many  a 
day  I watched  the  great  waves  chase  each  other  in  and 
then  turn  back  to  the  vast  ocean.  At  times  a sail- 
boat or  man-of-war  would  appear  in  the  distance  and 
relieve  the  monotony  of  the  scene.  How  eagerly  I 
watched  to  catch  the  sight' of  the  topmast  sail  of  a ship 
that  might  be  approaching  the  island,  hoping  that 
something  might  happen  to  relieve  our  condition ! 

A casemate  is  about  twenty-two  by  twenty  feet,  and 
there  were  twenty  of  these;  hence  each  casemate  con- 
tained about  thirty  prisoners.  Col.  Brown,  finding 
that  we  were  too  crowded,  sent  two  hundred  of  our 
number  to  Hilton  Head,  and  among  the  number  Capt. 
Thomas  F.  Perkins,  for  which  cause  I lost  the  only 
officer  from  my  own  county,  and  my  truest  friend, 

"We  did  reasonably  well  until  about  January  i. 
Goldsborough,  Latrobe,  Fitzhugh,  and  others  from 
Maryland,  and  a few  from  the  Confederate  States  had 
a little  money,  and  succeeded  in  getting  credit  with  the 
sutler  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-seventh  Regi- 


ment. My  friends  were  all  young  men  from  Middle 
Tennessee,  with  no  knowledge  of  commercial  aflairs,. 
and  none  of  us  asked  or  received  credit,  tnough  it  was 
known  that  the  sutler,  Mr.  Bell,  was  one  of  the  kindest 
of  men.  I had  a common  little  silver  watch  which  a 
private  had  given  me  at  Point  Lookout  when  the  offi- 
cers and  privates  were  being  searched  and  separated. 
He  thought  that  the  officers  would  be  better  treated 
than  the  privates  and  not  subjected  to  such  a rigid 
search,  and  that  I might  save  the  watch  for  him.  I 
never  saw  him  again,  and  don’t  remember  his  name. 
I passed  through  three  rigid  examinations,  and  my 
United  States  blanket  and  most  of  my  clothing  were 
taken  away  from  me.  Nearly  all  my  possessions  had 
been  picked  up  by  me  on  the  battle-field,  and  when  I 
was  captured  it  was  considered  that  all  these  things 
had  been  recaptured.  Everything  valuable  was  taken 
away  from  us  upon  the  idea  that  we  might  use  such 
things  in  bribing  the  guards. 

"When  I reached  Fort  Pulaski  my  entire  earthly  pos- 
sessions consisted  of  this  watch  (which  I had  miracu- 
lously preserved  by  sleight-of-hand,  as  it  were),  one  pair 
of  shoes,  one  hat,  two  shirts,  a pair  of  pants,  and  a 
shawl.  This  shawl,  or  blanket,  was  composed  of  thick 
woolen  goods  and  lined  with  a much  finer  class  of 
woolen.  Dr.  — - — ■ Pees,  an  Episcopal  minister,  had 
wrapped  me  up  in  this  shawl  one  cold  night  at  Tulla- 
homa  as  I was  being  taken  from  the  battle-field  of 
Murfreesboro  to  Chattanooga.  How  I loved  the  good 
Doctor  and  his  shawl!  Lieut.  Eleming  persuaded  me 
to  let  him  have  the  watch,  agreeing  to  be  responsible 
to  the  owner  if  we  should  ever  see  him  again.  He  sold 
it  for  three  dollars,  and  bought  codfish  and  soda  from 
the  sutler.  During  the  months  of  November  and  De- 
cember my  good  friend,  Capt.  Nicks,  often  gave  me  a 
good  piece  of  meat  and  bread.  He  was  a man  of  great 
industry  and  energy,  and  would  do  any  kind  of  work 
for  those  who  had  money,  and  he  had  a kind  heart,  and 
divided  with  me  the  proceeds  of  his  labor.  About  this 
time  we  learned  that  Gen.  Sherman  was  marching  to 
Savannah.  Gen.  Foster  made  a movement  on  Pocota- 
ligo  to  cut  the  railroad  and  prevent  the  reenforcement 
of  Savannah.  He  took  Lieut.-Col.  Carmichael  and  a 
part  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-seventh  Regiment. 
For  several  days  we  heard  nothing  from  the  outside 
world,  but  one  day  we  saw  some  wounded  soldiers  be- 
ing brought  to  the  fort,  and  among  the  number  Lieut.- 
Col.  Carmichael.  The  forces  under  Foster,  number- 
ing several  thousand  men,  had  been  surprised  at  Honey 
Hill  by  a small  force  of  Georgia  militia,  under  Gen. 
Gustavus  Smith,  and  badly  whipped. 

An  order  was  at  once  issued  by  Foster  depriving  us 
of  the  privilege  of  the  sutler  shop,  and  also  depriving 
us  of  the  right  to  receive  money,  food,  or  clothing. 
He  ordered  that  our  rations  be  one-half  pint  of  rotten 
corn-meal,  one-fourth  of  a pound  of  bread,  and  a cu- 
cumber pickle  each  day.  This  was  everything.  Not 
even  salt  or  soda  was  allowed  us.  This  meal  was 
ground  in  1862  at  the  Brandywine  Mills,  as  shown  by 
the  marks  on  the  barrels.  It  had  been  in  the  barrels 
for  three  years,  and  often  the  whole  would  stand  in  a 
mass  when  the  staves  were  taken  off.  Some  of  it  could 
be  dipped  out  with  cups,  and  as  many  as  one  hundred 
weevils  and  white  worms  were  picked  from  one  pint. 
The  fact  is  that  the  weevils  and  white  worms  were  the 
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only  nutritious  parts  of  it.  Lieut.  Fleming’s  soda 
proved  a great  blessing:  the  soda  would  neutralize  the 
acid  in  the  meal  and  make  it  possible  to  cat  it. 

Col.  Brown  was  much  moved,  and  his  voice  was 
tremulous  when  he  informed  us  of  the  new  orders,  but 
he  attempted  to  cheer  us  up,  stating  that  he  hoped  the 
cruel  treatment  would  be  of  short  duration.  Winter 
had  now  fairly  set  in,  and  its  chilly  blasts  oft’  the  At- 
lantic wailed  mournfully  through  our  open  casemate 
windows,  causing  the  poorly  clad  prisoners  to  shiver. 
It  was  a damp,  nipping,  and  eager  cold,  such  as  no 
one  who  experienced  it  could  soon  forget. 

Our  supply  of  wood  had  also  been  cut  off  to  barely 
enough  to  cook  our  small  supply  of  rotten  cornmeal. 
Through  the  whole  winter  we  knew  not  what  it  was 
to  feel  the  warmth  of  fire.  The  officers  were  poorly 
clad,  many  of  them  not  having  blankets,  and  some  of 
their  wardrobes  not  as  good  as  my  own,  above  de- 
scribed. The  casemates  were  damp  and  the  brick 
floor  was  at  all  times  wet,  as  if  it  had  been  rained  upon. 
We  paced  the  vaults  to  keep  warm.  Some  would  walk 
while  some  slept,  and  thus  the  time  passed  slowly  away. 
Day  after  day  and  week  after  week  passed. 

In  a short  time  the  treatment  began  to  tell  fearfully. 
The  officers  of  the  garrison  hid  themselves  from  us,  and 
were  seldom  seen,  and  the  privates  were  only  seen  on 
their  posts  of  duty.  The  New  York  Regiment,  offi- 
cers and  privates,  were  a noble  set  of  men,  and  were 
manifestly  pained  at  our  plight  when  they  came  into 
our  prison. 

If  our  condition  was  horrible  on  Morris  Island,  it 
was  much  more  so  here.  Many  were  unable  to  walk; 
others  meandered  through  the  vaults  like  living  skel- 
etons, gazing  into  each  others’  faces  with  a listless, 
vacant  stare,  plainly  indicating  that  they  were  border- 
ing upon  imbecility  or  lunacy.  That  dreadful  disease, 
the  scurvy,  was  raging  fearfully,  so  that  the  mouths 
were  in  a fearful  condition,  their  gums  decaying  and 
sloughing  off  and  their  teeth  falling  out;  while  others 
had  the  disease  in  a more  dangerous  form,  iheir  arms 
and  legs  swelling,  mortifying,  and  becoming  black. 
Black  spots  appeared  upon  the  arms  and  legs  of  some, 
looking  as  though  the  veins  and  arteries  had  decom- 
posed, separated,  and  spilled  the  biood  in  the  flesh. 
One  day  when  some  of  our  dead  were  carried  to  the 
graveyard  Col.  Brown  had  a military  salute  fired  over 
their  graves,  but  this  was  soon  forbidden,  and  then,  day 
by  day,  the  dead  were  silently  and  sadly  carried  and 
laid  in  their  graves. 

All  of  us  knew  full  well  that  unless  relief  soon  came 
we  must  soon  pass  out  at  the  Sally  Port,  now  the  fu- 
neral arch  to  the  graveyard.  “To  you  these  words  are 
ashes,  but  to  me  they  are  burning  coals."  There  were 
quite  a number  of  cats  upon  the  island,  but  they  did 
not  come  much  into  our  prison,  as  there  was  nothing 
for  them  to  eat.  Lieut.  Fleming  succeeded  in  captur- 
ing two,  and  our  mess  ate  them.  A baked  cat  is  as 
good  as  a squirrel,  if  not  better.  Necessity  overcomes 
many  foolish  prejudices.  The  prisoners  captured  and 
ate  quite  a number  of  cats,  and  this  doubtless  saved 
many  lives.  Many  were  driven  to  us  by  the  soldiers, 
and  it  is  said  that  Col.  Brown  himself  was  seen  to  drive 
several  into  our  prison.  Late  one  night  Col.  Brown, 
Lieut.-Col.  Carmichael,  Maj.  Frank  Place,  and  Sutler 
Dick  Bell,  with  several  soldiers  of  the  regiment,  came 


into  our  prison  with  l;askets  of  fish.  Late  at  night  they 
had  gone  out  and  caught  them  and  stealthily  slipped 
into  our  prison  with  them.  This  was  after  midnight, 
but  we  at  once  baked  and  ate  them,  without  bread  or 
salt,  and  had  enough  to  eat  for  the  first  time  in  more 
than  thirty  days. 

After  Sherman  had  captured  Savannah  I received  a 
letter  from  a lady  in  that  city  stating  that  Gen.  Meigs 
was  expected  there,  and  that  she  had  received  letters 
from  the  families  of  Col.  Atkinson  and  Henry  Meigs, 
of  Marietta,  Ga.,  in  my  behalf,  and  she  thought  per- 
haps the  quartermaster-general  would  make  it  possi- 
ble for  me  to  get  clothes  and  provisions;  but  nothing 
came  of  it.  This  letter  inspired  me  with  great  hope, 
and  how  anxiously  I watched  every  boat  that  appeared 
to  be  approaching  the  island!  How  gratifying  to  hear 
from  the  people  of  Marietta  who  had  been  so  kind  to 
me  after  the  battle  of  Murfreesboro,  and  to  know  that 
I was  not  forgotten  by  them  iij  the  hour  of  my  greatest 
afflictions ! It  was  a message  from  the  unknown  world 
to  spirits  in  prison.  Mr.  Henry  Meigs,  of  Marietta, 
was  a brother  of  Quartermaster-General  Meigs,  and 
was  a man  of  learning  and  piety  and  of  the  kindest  dis- 
position. He  had  married  a Miss  Stewart,  of  Geor- 
gia. I cannot  now  say  that  his  brother  came  to  Savan- 
nah while  we  were  ajt  Fort  Pulaski,  but  if  he  did  he 
may  have  interested  himself  in  our  behalf,  as  our  con- 
dition was  improved  in  the  latter  part  of  February,  but 
I received  no  special  act  of  kindness  from  him. 

In  the  latter,  part  of  January  we  made  an  effort  to 
reach  the  Commissary  Department.  We  tried  to  reach 
a casemate  ten  casemates  beyond  us,  which  was 
filled  with  provisions,  and  we  hoped  to  reach  this  and 
draw  upon  the  provisions  little  by  little.  Beneath  each 
casemate  was  a cellar,  entered  by  a trap-door,  and  the 
cellars  were  separated  by  a thick  brick  wall.  With  a 
small  iron  bar  we  made  a passageway  through  these 
twenty  brick  walls  and  reached  the  trap-door  entering 
the  Commissary  Department,  but  when  an  effort  was 
made  to  raise  the  door  it  was  found  impossible,  as  it  was 
weighted  down  by  the  provisions  piled  upon  it.  This 
was  distressing  indeed;  so  much  patient  labor,  and 
nothing  accomplished.  Matters  grew  worse  every  day, 
and  the  passageways  in  the  casemates  were  almost  de- 
serted, for  most  of  our  number  were  lying  helpless  in 
their  bunks,  suffering  from  scurvy  or  other  diseases, 
or  had  been  carried  out,  one  by  one,  to  be  laid  beside 
those  who  had  gone  before  in  the  graveyard  set  apart 
for  us. 

Some  two  or  three  weeks  after  the  occupation  of  Sa- 
vannah by  the  Federal  forces  Col.  Brown  came  into 
our  prison,  appearing  to  be  much  excited  and  over- 
come with  emotion.  He  told  us  that  Gen.  Foster  had 
been  relieved,  and  that  Gen.  Gilmore  had  just  sailed 
from  New  York  to  take  his  place.  He  stated  that  Gen. 
Grover,  now  in  command  at  Savannah,  would  com- 
mand the  department  until  Gen.  Gilmore’s  arrival,  and 
that  he  would  go  at  once  to  Savannah  and  represent  to 
him  our  sad  condition.  In  a few  days  the  colonel  re- 
turned from  Savannah  with  five  or  six  medical  officers, 
who  went  through  the  prison  and  made  a close  inspec- 
tion. When  they  came  to  my  bunk  I w^as  nursing 
Lieut.  Hooberry  and  several  other  officers  who  were 
unable  to  walk  or  assist  themselves  in  any  w'^ay.  I my- 
self was  able  to  stand  up  and  walk  for  a few  minutes  at 
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a time.  I asked  them  why  medical  officers  should 
come  into  the  prison,  and  one  of  them  replied:  “We 
wish  to  see  how  much  longer  you  can  live  under  this 
treatment.”  Of  course  I was  displeased  at  this  appar- 
ently flippant  and  heartless  remark,  but  I learned  from 
others  that  the  inspectors  were  really  kind  and  humane, 
and  were  shocked  and  horrified  at  our  condition.  One 
of  them  stated  that  he  would  not  have  believed  a Fed- 
eral officer  guilty  of  such  horrible  brutality  if  he  had 
not  seen  it  himself.  One  stated  that  in  all  his  experi- 
ence he  had  never  seen  a place  so  horrible  or  known 
of  men  being  treated  with  such  brutality. 

Col.  Brown  accompanied  the  medical  officers  back 
to  Savannah,  and  the  next  day  returned  with  a boat 
laden  with  provisions  and  everything  that  could  con- 
tribute to  our  comfort;  but  to  many  the  assistance  came 
too  late.  Nothing  but  death  could  relieve  them;  they 
had  passed  beyond  the  physician’s  skill.  Those  not 
beyond  the  power  of  human  aid  began  to  improve. 
Both  officers  and  privates  of  the  regiment,  now  that 
they  were  no  longer  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Fos- 
ter, did  all  in  their  power  for  us.  I cannot  give  exact 
dates,  but  for  more  than  forty  days  I was  in  a stupefied, 
listless,  insane  dream. 

About  February  lo,  1865,  the  One  Hundred  and 
Fifty-seventh  New  York  Regiment  left  us  to  join  Sher- 
man’s army.  It  was  natural  that  we  should  regret 
their  departure.  For  more  than  three  months  they  had 
not  been  guilty  of  one  unkind  act  or  word.  Under  the 
most  trying  circumstances  they  had  done  all  they  dared 
to  alleviate  our  sufferings.  We  now  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Gen.  Mullineaux.  His  command  was  composed  of 
all  the  nations  and  tongues  of  the  earth,  except  Eng- 
lish, Scotch,  and  Irish.  We  could  not  understand 
them  and  they  could  not  understand  us.  They  greatly 
feared  us,  and  we  feared  them  more,  and  the  beginning 
was  not  propitious. 

(To  be  continued.) 


CONFEDERATE  MONUMENT  AT  CHARLOTTES/ 
VILLE,  VA,— TRIBUTE  TO  GEN.  ASHBY, 

This  Confederate  monument  was  unveiled  on  the  7th 
day  of  June,  1893,  at  the  Soldiers’  Cemetery,  near  the 
University  of  Virginia,  in  the  presence  of  many  Vir- 
ginia camps  and  military  organizations,  and  under  the 
auspices  of  the  John  Bowie  Strange  Camp,  U.  C.  V.. 
and  the  Ladies’  Confederate  Memorial  Association  of 
Charlottesville.  Gen.  Fitzhugh  Lee  acted  as  chief 
marshal,  and  with  his  staff  and  veteran  cavalry  escort, 
preceded  by  the  mounted  police,  headed  the  procession. 

The  orator  of  the  occasion  was  Maj.  Robert  Stiles,  of 
R.  E.  Lee  Camp  No.  i,  U.  C.  V.,  and  the  veil  was 
drawn  by  Miss  Baker,  daughter  of  James  B.  Baker,  of 
the  John  Bowie  Strange  Camp. 

The  monument  is  one  of  remarkable  beauty,  and  is 
another  evidence  of  the  great  talent  of  the  sculptor,  Mr. 
Caspar  Buberl,  of  New  York  City.  The  statue,  of 
finest  bronze,  was  cast  at  the  Henry  Bonnard  Foun- 
dry, in  New  York.  It  stands  eight  feet  high  on  a pe- 
destal of  twelve  feet,  and  is  a perfect  representation  of 
the  youthful  Confederate  soldier  as  so  many  remember 
him.  The  handsome  face,  of  pure  Southern  type,  so 
eager  and  bright  and  full  of  manly  courage  and  loyal 
purpose;  the  strong,  graceful  figure,  resolute  grasp  of 


musket  and  determined  air  bring  back  the  past  to  us. 
One  who  has  examined  it,  and  who  is  familiar  with 
much  work  of  this  sort  in  Northern  cities,  says:  “If 
there  is  any  statue  in  the  whole  country  finer  than  this, 
I have  never  seen  it.” 

The  pedestal,  also  designed  by  Mr.  Buberl,  is  twelve 
feet  high,  and  was  made  by  the  Petersburg  Granite 
Quarrying  Co.,  and  was  taken  from  historic  ground 
near  Petersburg,  where  Gen.  A.  P.  Hill  fell.  The  die 


CO.VFEDERATE  MONUMENT  AT  CHARLOTTESVILLE,  VA. 

rests  on  three  granite  blocks,  and  has  on  the  four  side.' 
bronze  panels  containing  in  raised  letters  the  one  thou- 
sand and  ninety-seven  names  of  those  buried  in  the 
University  Cemetery,  many  of  whom  died  of  wounds  in 
the  hospitals  at  the  university  and  in  Charlottesville. 

The  states  represented,  with  the  number  from  each 
state,  are  as  follows:  Maryland,  4;  Virginia,  192;  North 
Carolina,  200;  South  Carolina,  161 ; Georgia,  224;  Flor- 
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ida,  13;  Alabama,  82;  Mississippi,  69;  Tennessee,  10; 
Louisiana,  84;  Texas,  12;  states  doubtful,  29.  The 
state,  name,  and  regiment  are  in  raised  letters,  ending 
with  seventeen  blanks  for  the  unknown  dead — names 
unknown  to  us,  but  recorded  in  the  book  of  life.  Over 
the  die,  in  polished  letters,  is  inscribed,  “Confederate 
Dead,”  and  the  dates,  “ 1861-1865.”  Below  the  die,  on 
one  of  the  massive  blocks,  is  the  inscription:  “Fate  de- 
nied them  victory,  but  crowned  them  with  glorious  im- 
mortality.” 

The  committee  selected  Mr.  Buberl’s  design  out  of  a 
large  number  submitted  to  them  from  all  parts  of  the 
country.  The  erection  of  this  monument  was  the  work 
of  sixty  ladies  composing  the  Confederate  Memorial 
Association  of  Charlottesville  and  the  University  of 
Virginia. 

GEN.  IMBODEN’s  TRIBUTE  TO  GEN.  ASHBY. 

The  late  Gen.  J.  D.  Imboden,  in  reply  to  an  invita- 
tion by  Prof.  Garnett  to  be  present  at  the  dedication  of 
the  monument,  wrote  his  regret  in  being  unable  to  at- 
tend, and  added: 

I regret  it  because  it  would  have  enabled  me  to  drop 
a tear  of  more  than  ordinary  fraternal  affection  upon 
the  grave  of  one  of  the  nearest  and  dearest  friends  I 
ever  had,  the  immortal  Ashby.  W e were  friends  before 
the  war  began.  We  were  together  in  Richmond  on  the 
night  of  April  16,  1861,  and,  with  others,  planned  the 
attack  upon  and  capture  of  Harper’s  Ferry;  and  on  the 
morning  of  April  17,  the  day  Virginia  seceded,  we  set 
out  for  our  respective  homes;  he  to  lead  his  cavalry 
company,  I to  take  the  Staunton  Artillery,  and  meet  at 
Harper’s  Ferry  before  daybreak  on  April  19  with  some 
other  volunteers — one  company  from  Gharlottesville, 
one  from  Gulpeper,  and  others  from  adjacent  counties. 
Then  our  former  friendship  ripened  into  the  most  de- 
voted attachment,  which  was  to  end  on  his  part  by  his 
glorious  soldier’s  death,  near  Harrisonburg,  on  the 
evening  of  June  6,  1862.  The  next  day  I received  an 
order,  written  in  pencil  on  the  blank  margin  of  a news- 
paper, from  our  great  commander,  Stonewall  Jackson, 
to  join  him  with  my  little  command  during  the  ensuing 
night  at  Port  Republic,  with  a postscript  that  conveyed 
the  first  intelligence  I had  of  the  fate  of  my  peerless 
friend.  It  was  couched  in  these  words:  “I  know  that 
you  will  share  my  grief  over  the  death  of  our  mutual 
friend,  the  gallant  Ashby,  who  was  killed  last  evening 
m a charge  upon  the  enemy.  The  Confederacy  had  no 
truer  or  braver  soldier,  nor  Virginia  any  nobler  gentle- 
man.” Such  was  the  spontaneous  tribute  of  one  whose 
testimony  is  in  itself  a monument  that  will  stand  out  on 
the  pages  of  Virginia’s  history  even  when  the  structure 
reared  by  the  untiring  efforts  of  nobl^  Virginia  women 
at  the  University  of  Virginia  shall  have  crumbled  into 
dust  under  the  inexorable  laws  of  the  physical  world. 

It  is  the  grave  of  such  a man  in  the  midst  of  his  fallen 
comrades  that  would  have  invested  the  ceremonies  of 
the  day  with  a sacredness  in  my  heart  never  to  have 
been  erased  as  long  as  life  lasts. 

I have  turned  this  morning  to  Vol.  XII. , Series  I, 
page  712,  of  the  “Official  Records”  of  the  war,  and  find 
this  reference  to  ''  shby’s  death,  in  Stonewall  Jackson’s 
report  of  his  great  “Valley  Campaign  of  1862.”  De- 
scribing the  skirmish  of  June  6,  1862,  near  Harrison- 


burg, he  says:  “In  this  skirmish  our  infantry  loss  was 
seventeen  killed  and  fifty  wounded.  In  this  affair  Gen. 
Turner  Ashby  was  killed.  An  official  report  is  not  an 
appropriate  place  for  more  than  a passing  notice  of  the 
distinguished  dead,  but  the  close  relation  which  Gen. 
Ashby  bore  to  my  command  for  most  of  the  previous 
twelve  months  will  justify  me  in  saying  that  as  a parti- 
san officer  I never  knew  his  superior.  His  daring  was 
proverbial,  his  powers  of  endurance  almost  incredible, 
his  tone  of  character  heroic,  and  his  sagacity  almost  in- 
tuitive in  divining  the  purposes  and  movements  of  the 
enemy.”  If  these  words  be  not  carved  upon  the  marble 
that  marks  his  resting-place,  no  matter,  for  they  are  in- 
scribed and  imperishable  on  the  pages — the  brightest 
and  the  saddest  pages — of  Virginia’s  history. 


Thomas  Edward  Buford,  a private  in  the  Confederate 
army,  was  born  in  Luneburg  County,  Va.,  in  1837.  He 
enlisted  in  Company  H,  Seventh  Tennessee  Regiment, 
May,  1861,  at  Lebanon,  Tenn.,  and  served  through  the 


THOMAS  EDWARD  BUFORD.  ~ -"'r.- 

West  Virginia  campaign  with  Gen.  Lee;  was  with 
Stonewall  Jackson  in  the  Bath  and  Romney  compaign. 
He  was  killed  in  the  charge  at  Seven  Pines.  A braver 
and  better  soldier  never  lived.  “He  was  always  ready 
to  do  his  duty — he  was  always  there.” 

THE  BATTLE  OF  ARKANSAS  POST, 

BY  LIEUT.  S.  W.  BISHOP,  SPARTA,  TEX. 

I was  in  the  battle  of  /'  rkansas  Post,  and  cannot  un- 
derstand why  it  has  not  been  given  more  prominence 
in  history.  At  noon,  Friday,  January  ii,  1862,  just  as 
we  were  finishing  a good  dinner  of  fresh  pork  and 
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sweet  potatoes,  a picket  came  running  into  camp  hal-- 
looing:  “Yankees!  Yankees!”  I 

All  were  in  a flutter  for  awhile.  Soon  our  offlcersj 
cried  aloud:  “To  arms!  fall  in!”  The  five  thousandl 
men  were  soon  in  line.  “Forw'ard,  double-quick,^ 
march!”  was  responded  to,  and  we  were  soon  in  our 
ditches  a mile  below  the  fort.  Just  below  these  in- 
trenchments  there  was  a sharp  bend  in  the  river,  and 
from  that  point  to  the  fort  the  river  is  quite  straight. 
Below  the  bend  the  Yankees  were  landing.  Seven  gun- 
boats were  slowly  coming  around  the  bend  just  as  we 
got  in  the  trenches.  The  gun-boats  opened  fire  on  our 
fort,  and  the  firing  lasted  about  an  hour,  when  they 
fell  back  around  the  bend.  We  lay  in  the  ditches  all 
night.  Saturday,  the  12th,  we  had  about  concluded 
that  the  Yankees  had  slipped  off  .down  the  river,  for  it 
was  now  about  two  o’clock.  In  the  evening  suddenly 
the  gun-boats  rushed  around  the  bend  again,  and  a ter- 
rific firing  was  begun  between  them  and  our  fort.  At 
the  same  time  a heavy  force  of  infantry  came  marching 
up  the  river  bank. 

Here  I must  diverge  a little  from  my  story.  I had 
left  my  company  lying  in  the  upper  end  of  the  ditches, 
and  was  sitting  on  the  bank  of  the  river  watching  the 
fight  between  the  gun-boats  and  the  fort.  Suddenly 
my  attention  was  attracted  by  the  words:  “Close  up!” 
When  I looked  up  I saw  the  blue  coats  quite  near  me. 

I jumped  up  and  ran.  I was  ordered  to  surrender,  but 
kept  on  running.  A few  shots  were  fired  at  me,  with^ 
no  effect.  That  was  the  best  running  of  my  life.  To 
add  to  my  fright,  I found  that  all  our  men  had  left  the 
ditches  and  gone  to  the  fort.  I was  alone.  Now  for  a 
race  of  one  mile;  it  was  made  on  good  time.  Just  as  I 
got  back  to  my  company  in  the  ditches  near  the  fort,  a 
heavy  force  of  Yankees  had  flanked  us,  and  we  barely 
saved  ourselves  from  capture  in  the  lower  ditches;  but 
we  were  now  ready  to  make  a strong  fight,  which  we 
did,  considering  our  small  number  of  about  five  thou- 
sand poorly  armed  men. 

It  was  now  about  night.  Up  to  this  time  we  had 
not  fired  a shot  with  small  arms.  Just  at  dark  a furious 
cannonading  took  place,  lasting  until  ten  o’clock.  The 
rest  of  the  night  we  worked  on  our  ditches. 

Sunday  morning  the  sun  rose  clear  upon  the  two  con- 
tending forces.  Although  there  were  no  Yankees  in 
sight  we  knew  that  they  were  not  gone,  for  we  were 
kept  close  in  line.  Looking  down  the  line  we  saw 
Gen.  Churchhill  riding  hurriedly  toward  us,  stopping 
at  each  company,  giving  this  order:  “Gentlemen,  the 
fight  will  commence  in  a very  short  time,  and  we  must 
win  it  or  die  in  the  ditches.”  He  quickly  gave  advice 
to  the  officers  thus:  “You  will  instruct  your  men  having 
short-range  guns  to  hold  their  fire  until  the  Yankees 
come  in  thirty  or  forty  yards.  The  buck  and  ball  guns 
will  commence  firing  at  seventy-five  to  one  hundred 
yards.  Minie  rifles  will  fire  on  them  from  the  time  they 
come  in  sight.” 

The  Yankees  had  to  cross  a hill  about  three  hun- 
dred yards  distant  from  where  a level  plain  extended  to 
our  breastworks.  We  could  hear  the  Yankees  giving 
orders,  and  our  officers  were  also  doing  likewise. 

A very  amusing  incident  occurred  iust  here.  One 
of  my  company,  a long,  gaunt  young  fellow,  had  mys- 
teriously disappeared  two  days  before,  just  as  we  were 
ordered  into  line.  Just  now  he  came  walking  up,  when 


all  the  boys  began  to  yell:  “Here’s  Bill!  Where  have 
lyou  been.  Bill?” 

I The  poor  fellow  just  acknowledged  that  he  got 
^scared  and  ran  off,  but  said:  “Boys,  I’m  going  to  stick 
to  you  the  rest  of  the  time.” 

Then  I remarked:  “Hurrah  for  Bill!  I told  you  that 
he  would  come  when  he  was  needed.  But  at  the  first 
fire  he  ran  like  a wild  buck. 

My  company  was  detached  with  others  under  com- 
mand of  Lieut. -Col.  Nobles,  to  guard  the  crossing  on 
the  bayou  at  the  west  end  of  our  ditches.  We  were 
hig-hest  upon  the  bayou  and  directly  in  line  with  the 
gun^boats  and  fort.  We  were  ordered  to  lie  down, 
which  we  did,  and  stuck  close  to  mother  earth  all  day. 
The  battle  opened  at  eight  o’clock,  and  the  five  thou- 
sand poorly  armed  Confederate  soldiers  held  at  bay 
twenty-five  thousand  Federal  troops  till  3 p.m. 

While  the  battle  was  raging  heavily  I saw  a boyish 
fellow  come  running  directly  toward  me.  I saw  that 
he  was  scared,  so  I watched  him.  Just  before  he  got 
to  me  he  stopped  near  a large  cypress  tree;  then,  quick 
as  a brush  rabbit  with  a dog  after  it,  he  darted  into  the 
hollow  tree.  I went  up  to  him  and  said:  “You  have  a 
nice  place  in  there,  but  you  must  come  out  and  go  back 
to  your  company.” 

“Sir,”  he  said,  as  he  slowly  crawled  out,  “they  are 
killing  people  up  there.” 

“Yes,”  said  I,  “but  we  came  here  to  be  killed.”  By 
this  time  his  scare  was  over,  and  he  walked  back  to 
his  company. 

The  ditch  lacked  about  two  hundred  yards  of  reach- 
ing the  bayou.  In  this  vacancy  there  were  placed  two 
regiments.  We  had  orders  that  if  those  men  were  run 
back  to  let  the  Federals  pass  over  us,  then  pour  a fire 
into  them,  and  fall  back  with  our  boys.  At  one  time 
our  boys  were  forced  back  near  us,  and  one  of  them 
'said:  “Lieut.  Bishop,  I feel  like  I had  swallowed  a 
pumpkin.”  He  spoke  the  feelings  of  more  than  one. 
for  it  takes  nerve  to  rise  up  in  the  face  of  a strong  ene- 
my and  expose  your  person  to  the  deadly  fire. 

Happily  for  us,  when  they  came  in  range  of  the  rifle 
pits  the  cross-fire  turned  them,  and  they  made  no  other 
attempt  to  turn  our  left  flank  during  the  day.  Charge 
after  charge  was  made  on  our  breastworks  during  the 
day,  but  each  charge  was  repulsed  with  heavy  losses. 
Our  field  pieces,  six  in  number,  were  disabled  by  the 
first  fire  from  the  Yankee  guns. 

I think  it  was  the  tenth  charge  that  they  made  on  our 
works.  They  were  marching  in  columns  ten  deep. 
They  established  a battery  across  the  river  directly  in 
our  rear.  Just  now  “Long  Tom,”  our  best  gun,  ceased 
firing.  It  had  been  disabled  by  a shot  from  the  gun- 
boats. Our  doom  was  now  inevitable.  Our  men  had 
fought  bravely  ,*  but,  like  a serpent  decoying  its  prey, 
the  Federal  troops  lay  coiled  around  us.  We  were 
prisoners.  The  white  flag  was  hoisted.  Some  con- 
tention arose  as  to  who  ordered  it;  but,  be  that  as  it  may, 
it  was  a timely  thing,  for  we  would  very  soon  have 
been  exterminated  by  the  superior  forces  which  were 
closely  drawn  around  us.  All  was  now  over,  and  in  the 
calm  that  followed  nothing  could  be  heard  except  the 
sound  of  human  voices. 

As  I left  my  place  of  assignment  (not  having  fired  a 
shot  all  day)  I walked  directly  to  the  west  end  of  our 
ditch.  The  Yankees  were  standing  around  the  ditches 
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in  great  numbers,  wliile  our  men  were  sitting  and  stand- 
ing among  them.  1 shall  never  forget  the  scene  of 
that  hour.  Strong  men  were  weeping  like  whipped 
children.  Others  were  enraged  and  were  cursing. 
One  poor  fellow  had  been  wounded  in  the  loins,  and 
could  not  stand.'  An  ambulance  was  driven  up,  on 
which  the  wounded  were  being  placed  to  carry  them 
from  the  field,  and  four  men  were  trying  to  put  this 
man  on  the  ambulance.  They  were  handling  him  very 

carefully,  when  he  cried  out  in  anger:  “ it!  put 

me  in  like  men.” 

I counted  sixty-three  of  our  dead  down  the  line.  I 
don’t  know  the  exact  number  of  Federals  killed,  but  it 
was  about  one-half  of  our  entire  number,  twenty-five 
hundred. 

SERVICE  OF  HOOD'S  BRIGADE 

BY  J.  B.  POLLEY,  FLORESVILLE,  TEX. 

Bean’s  Station,  Tenn.,  December  21, 1863. 

Charming  Nellie:  So  much  has  occurred  since  my 
letter  from  Cleveland  that  two  problems  confront  me: 
what  to  mention  and  what  to  leave  untold.  Skimming 
over  the  surface  of  events — as  I must,  to  keep  within 
the  limits  of  paper  supply  and  your  patience — I inten- 
tionally omit  many  things  of  interest  and  forget 
others.  . . . 

Crossing  on  pontoons  to  the  north  side  of  the  Ten- 
nessee River,  near  Loudon,  on  the  14th  day  of  No- 
vember, the  Texas  Brigade  marched  and  counter- 
marched, advanced,  retreated,  and  halted,  much  as, if 
a game  of  “hide  and  seek”  were  being  played  between 
it  and  the  enemy.  From  Loudon  to  Campbell’s  Sta- 
tion the  Yankees  offered  a very  determined  opposition 
to  Longstreet’s  advance,  but  after  complimenting  his 
little  army  with  a few  challenging  shots  from  artillery 
at  .the  last  named  place,  deemed  it  prudent  to  make 
haste  to  shelter  themselves  behind  their  breastworks  at 
Knoxville.  While  the  Texans  had  but  occasional 
skirmish  fighting  to  do,  their  experiences  were  far 
from  agreeable.  The  weather  had  turned  bitterly  cold ; 
little  or  no  clothing  had  been  issued  to  them  at  Chatta- 
nooga, and  all  were  thinly  clad  and  many  almost,  and 
some  wholly,  barefooted.  You  can  easily  conceive 
their  joy,  then,  when  arLenoir’s  Station,  late  one  eve- 
ning, they  were  marched  into  winter  quarters  just  va- 
cated by  the  enemy,  and  a rumor,  which  had  every  ap- 
pearance of  truth,  fairly  flew  about  that  they  were  to 
spend  the  winter  there.  When  I saw  the  neat,  well- 
framed, and  plastered  huts,  each  of  a size  to  cozily  ac- 
commodate two  men,  and  was  led  to  believe  that  with- 
in one  of  them  I was  to  find  shelter  from  wintry  blasts 
and  comfort  and  rest  for  my  poor,  hunger  - gaunted 
corpus,  my  heart  filled  with  gratitude  to*my  adversaries, 
and  had  they  come  unarmed  and  with  peaceful  intent, 
I would  gladly  have  “fallen  upon  their  necks  and  wept.” 
Lieut.  Park  and  I managed  to  preempt  one  of  the  most 
elegant  of  the  cabins,  and  with  almost  undignified  haste 
set  about  to  make  ourselves  thoroughly  at  home. 
About  nine  o’clock  in  the  evening  we  were  sitting  on 
benches  before  a pile  of  hickory  logs  that,  blazing  mer- 
rily in  the  fireplace,  warmed  our  chilled  bodies  and 
brightened  up  the  walls,  and  had  just  lighted  our  pipes 
and  begun  talking  of  home  when  the  long  roll  sounded. 
"Ah!  then  there  was  hurrying  to  and  fro,”  and  if  not 


“mounting  in  hot  haste,”  a prompt  “getting  into  line” 
— an  end  to  quiet  smoking  and  earnest  talk  of  loved 
ones,  as  hurriedly  grasping  sword,  gun,  blankets,  can- 
teens, and  haversacks  we  rushed  from  a paradise  into  a 
frozen  inferno;  from  warmth  into  bitter,  stinging  cold; 
from  cheering,  homelike  firelight  into  that  of  glittering 
and  unsympathizing  stars.  Little  stomach  as  I have 
for  fighting,  I have  faced  the  enemy  with  far  less  of  re- 
luctance than  I left  that  comfortable  little  hut;  and, 
worse  than  all,  I never  saw  its  interior  again,  for,  rest- 
ing upon  our  arms  the  balance  of  the  night,  we  took  up 
the  line  of  march  next  morning  at  daylight  for  Camp- 
bell’s Station. 

Oh  ever  thus  from  childhood’s  hour 

I’ve  seen  my  fondest  hopes  decay. 

One  may  be  ever  so  philosophical,  and  yet — espe- 
cially if  he  be  a Confederate  soldier- — there  will  come 
times  when  philosophy  utterly  fails  to  give  strength  to 
bear  with  becoming  fortitude  “the  slings  and  arrows  of 
outrageous  fortune.”  This  was  just  such  a time  to  me. 

I stood  manfully  in  arms  that  livelong,  dreary  night, 
consoled  by  the  thought  that  morning  would  carry  me 
back  to  the  little  log  cabin;  but  when  the  order  to  march 
gave  the  lie  to  hope,  fortitude  deserted  me,  and  I wished 
I were  a baby,  so  that  I might  cry  with  a show  of  decen- 
cy. Nor  have  I recovered  my  good  spirits  altogether 
yet.  And  if  any  one  of  those  gallant  warrior  friends 
of  yours,  whose  featherbed  patriotism  has  hitherto 
bound  him  irrevocably  to  the  defense  of  Texas  against 
invasion  by  water,  who  stands  far  inland  and  gazes 
fearlessly  at  the  dangerous  men  of  war  in  the  distant 
offing,  who  even  mocks  at  danger,  and  demonstrates 
his  desperate  and  unquenchable  valor  by  drinking  sev- 
eral cups  of  burning  hot  coffee  in  the  long  intervals  be- 
tween the  flash  of  the  enemy’s  cannon  and  the  passage 
of  its  shell  over  the  intervening  five  or  six  miles  of  water 
and  land — if  any  one  of  these,  I say,  nurses  a fond  de- 
sire for  a more  active  life,  for  closer  quarters  with  the 
enemy,  just  send  him  right  here;  I will  cheerfully  and 
even  gladly  exchange  with  the  gentleman.  He  shall 
have  my  gun  and  all  of  its  attachments,  my  haversack 
and  all  its  varied  contents,  even  the  gay  and  fashionable 
garments  that  adorn  my  manly  person.  Indeed,  I 
should  insist  on  his  taking  the  clothing,  for  it  would 
furnish  'him  with  some  incentives  to  prompt  and  vigor- 
ous action  that  report  says  are  yet  lacking  in  Texas. 
And  I will  trade  “sight  unseen,”  too;  for, while  I should 
“admire”  to  do  the  balance  of  my  soldiering  in  a neigh- 
borhood where  there  are  fair  ladies  to  sympathize  with 
me  in  my  hardships  and  privations,  any  part  of  the 
Texas  coast  is  preferable  to  this  part  of  Tennessee. 

Since  encountering  the  Western  men  w'ho  fight 
under  the  “star-spangled  banner,”  Longstreet’s  Corps 
has  somewhat  modified  its  estimate  of  what  Bragg 
“might  have  done”  in  the  way  of  whipping  them.  The 
Yankees  who  fled  before  us  at  Chickamauga  had  as  lit- 
tle grit  and  staying  power  apparently  as  any  we  were  in 
the  habit  of  meeting  in  Virginia,  but  Burnside  had 
troops  at  Knoxville  that  not  only  stood  well,  but  shot 
well.  The  hardest  and  most  stubbornly  contested  skir- 
mish fighting  I ever  witnessed  took  place  there,  and 
our  lines  needed  to  be  frequently  reenforced.  On  the 
23d  of  November  first  one  company  and  another  of  the 
Fourth  went  forward,  and  finally  the  turn  of  Company 
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F came.  To  reach  the  line  we  had  to  pass  around  a 
point  of  rocks  and  up  the  side  of  a steep  ridge,  in  plain 
view  of  and  under  a galling  fire  from  the  enemy.  . . . 

Jim  Mayfield  and  Jack  Sutherland,  more  venturesome 
than  others,  sat  down  behind  trees  twenty  feet  farther 
to  the  front  and  began  exercising  their  skill  as  marks- 
men. Mayfield  grew  careless  and,  exposing  a foot  and 
part  of  a leg,  received  a ball,  which  lodged  between  the 
bones  of  the  latter  just  above  the  ankle.  “What  will 
you  give  me  for  my  furlough,  boys?”  he  exclaimed 
when  the  shot  struck  him.  “What  will  you  give  me  for 
my  furlough,  boys?”  he  asked  again,  as  he  came  limping 
hurriedly  back,  using  his  gun  for  a crutch.  It  was  only 
a “parlor  wound”  he  thought,  and,  thinking  the  same, 
several  of  us  would  willingly  have  changed  places  with 
him;  I know  that  I would.  But  there  was  little  time 
to  envy  him.  The  enemy  was  pressing  us  hard,  and 
we  had  forgotten  him  and  his  “parlor  wound,”  when,  an 
hour  later,  a litter-bearer  returned  from  the  field  hos- 
pital with  the  sad  intelligence:  “Jim  Mayfield  is  dead, 
boys;  he  took  lockjaw.” 

On  the  evening  of  November  28  Company  F was 
detailed  for  picket  duty.  Three  inches  of  snow  lay  on 
the  ground  and  an  icy  wind,  from  whose  severity  we 
could  find  little  protection,  chilled  us  to  the  marrow.  I 
went  on  duty  about  nine  o’clock,  my  post  being  at  the 
edge  of  a high  bluff  overlooking  Knoxville  and  the  val- 
ley opposite  me,  and  half  a mile  away  I couli  see  lights 
moving  back  and  forth  in  the  enemy’s  fort  on  College 
Hill.  I was  growing  numb  and  sleepy  with  the  intense 
cold,  when  the  flash  and  report  of  a rifle,  followed  by  a 
scattering  and  then  a continuous  roar  of  small  arms, 
awoke  and  informed  me  that  an  attempt  was  being 
made  by  the  Confederates  to  capture  the  fort.  Out  of 
the  line  of  firing  entirely,  I watched  the  battle  from  be- 
ginning to  end  with  a strange  mingling  of  delight  and 
foreboding.  Night  attacks  are  seldom  successful,  and 
the  fort  was  not  only  well  manned,  but  protected  by 
wire  netting  and  chevaux  de  frise.  But  if  terrible  while 
in  progress,  it  was  awful  when,  having  been  repulsed 
with  great  slaughter,  Barksdale’s  Brigade  was  forced  lo 
withdraw  and  leave  hundreds  of  its  wounded  upon  the 
field,  too  close  to  the  fort  to  be  carried  off  by  their 
friends.  After  so  desperate  a night  attack  it  was  im- 
possible to  arrange  a truce,  and  while  many  of  the  hurt 
managed  to  crawl  to  help,  many  more  laid  where  they 
fell  and  froze  to  death.  All  through  the  long  night 
their  voices  could  be  heard  calling  for  help,  both  from 
the  Yankees  and  their  friends,  and  often  screaming  with 
agony  as  they  essayed  to  move  themselves  within  reach 
of  it.  . . . 

About  daylight  we  learned  that  an  advance  would  be 
made  that  day  on  our  (the  east)  side  of  the  river,  and  im- 
mediately began  to  congratulate  ourselves  that,  being 
pickets.  Company  F would  escape  the  fighting.  But 
it  was  a mistake,  for  at  sun  up  we  were  relieved  by 
Georgians,  and  not  only  ordered  to  the  regiment,  but, 
when  the  advance  began,  placed  on  the  skirmish  line. 
It  was  so  cold  that  even  after  running  up  hill  half  a 
mile  the  men  had  to  warm  their  fingers  at  the  fires  left 
by  the  Yankees  before  they  could  reload  their  guns. 
Both  the  weather  and  the  battle  grew  warmer  as  the  sun 
climbed  higher  in  the  sky.  The  Federals  had  made 
only  a slight  resistance  to  the  capture  of  their  picket 
line,  but  now  showed  such  a bold  front  against  farther 


advance  of  the  Confederates  that  it  was  decided  not  to 
attempt  it,  and  until  noon  we  kept  our  blood  in  circula- 
tion only  by  incessant  sharpshooting.  . . . Old 

Reub  Crigler,  the  second  lieutenant  of  Company  F, 
never  goes  into  a fight  without  a gun. and  a chosen  sup- 
ply of  cuss  words  to  fling  at  the  Yankees  when  he 

shoots.  “There,  d n you!  see  how  you  like  that,” 

or  “Take  that,  you  infernal  son  of  a gun!”  fell  from  his 
lips  that  day  with  an  unction  and  regularity  not  at  all 
complimentary  to  the  intended  victims  of  his  wrath. 
Capt.  Martin,  though,  of  Company  K of  the  Fourth, 
neither  draws  a sword  nor  bears  a gun  in  battle,  but 
rubs  his  hands  together  and  smiles  as  merrily  as  if  it 
were  the  greatest  fun  imaginable.  Not  even  when  he 
came  near  me  that  day  and  said,  his  voice  choking  and 
the  tears  standing  in  his  eyes,  “They  have  killed  Broth- 
er Henry,  Joe,”  did  the  movement  of  his  hands  cease  or 
the  smile  disappear  from  his  countenance. 

That  evening  the  Texans  learned,  as  Longstreet  had 
two  or  three  days  before,  of  the  defeat  of  Bragg  at  Chat- 
tanooga, and  many  were  the  anathemas  hurled  against 
that  incompetent,  or  at  least  singularly  unfortunate,  of- 
ficer by  the  self-constituted  generals  and  statesmen  in 
the  ranks.  Of  course,  he  ought  to  have  held  the  ground 
against  whatever  odds,  for,  given  ten  days  longer,  we 
would  have  forced  Burnside  to  surrender.  But  facts 
were  facts,  and  none  less  stubborn  appeared  to  Long- 
street  than  the  rapid  approach  from  the  direction  of 
Chattanooga  of  two  Federal  army  corps  and  the  advisa- 
bility, if  he  would  avoid  being  caught  between  two  fires, 
of  passing  around  Knoxville  and  moving  up  toward 
Bristol,  Va.,  through  the  fertile  country  lying  between 
the  Holston  and  French  Broad  Rivers.  The  adoption 
of  this  course  was  largely  influenced,  no  doubt  by  the 
considerations  that  it  would  insure  a permanent  separa- 
tion from  Bragg,  give  Longstreet  a longer  term  of  in- 
dependent command,  and  enable  him  to  rejoin  Lee  in 
Virginia.  The  last  of  these  appealed  so  strongly  to  the 
Texans  that,  after  getting  beyond  danger  of  pursuit  on 
the  4th  of  December,  hundreds  of  them  joined  in  the 
chorus,  “O,  carry  me  back  to  ole  Virginia,  to  ole  Vir- 
ginia’s shore!”  with  a will  and  a volume  of  sound  that 
made  the  echoes  ring  for  miles  around.  My  melodious 
voice,  however,  went  up  with  mental  reservation  that  I 
should  be  privileged  to  stop  this  side  of  the  seacoast. 
Salted  shad  possesses  no  allurement  to  me.  . . . 

Lest  in  recounting  “the  battles,  sieges,  fortunes,  that 
I have  passed;  lest  in  speaking 

Of  most  disastrous  chances, 

Of  moving  accidents  by  flood  and  field, 

Of  hairbreadth  ’scapes  i’  the  imminent  deadly  breach, 

I have  harrowed  your  gentle  heart  to  the  point  of  swear- 
ing 

’Twas  strange,  ’twas  passing  strange, 

’Twas  pitiful,  ’twas  wondrous  pitiful, 

and  expending  upon  me  more  sympathy  than  I deserve, 
permit  me  to  remark  that  at  this  particular  juncture  in 
my  career  I am  really  “in  clover.”  For — if  because  of 
the  curtailment  of  one  leg  of  my  pants,  because  my  toes 
protrude  conspicuously  from  dilapidated  and  disrepu- 
table shoes,  and  my  cap  is  stained  with  dirt  and  grease, 
my  ensemble  is  scarcely  stylish  enough  to  give  pie  a 
right  to  the  feminine  society  so  liberally  and  lavishly  be- 
stowed on  the  Toms,  Dicks,  and  Harrys  who  infest  the 
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Texas  coast — niy  canteen  is  bulging  with  the  nicest 
strained  honey,  my  tobacco-pouch  and  haversack  with 
the  very  choicest  smoking-tobacco;  the  sweetening  b-*- 
ing  the  munificent  reward  of  a moonlight  tramp  last 
night  over  the  mountains  to  Clinch  River,  the  tobacco 
the  product  of  a raid  by  Brahan  and  myself  day  before 
yesterday  on  a kind-hearted  old  farmer.  My  present 
state  is,  in  short,  the  naturally  inevitable  result  of  phys- 
ical satiety,  mental  and  moral  plethora,  exemption  from 
any  duty,  writing  to  you,  and  a philosophical  mind. 

KILLING  OF  THREE  BROTHERS. 

Something  of  Warfare  in  Arkansas  in  1663. 

J,  Mont  Wilson  writes  from  Springfield,  Mo.: 

The  short  sketch  of  Lieut.  A.  H.  Buchanan  (now 
Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Cumberland  University, 
Lebanon,  Tenn.)  in  the  Veteran  some  time  ago  men- 
tioned the  killing  of  his  three  brothers  and  father  in  Ar- 
kansas. It  brought  vividly  to  my  mind  the  scenes  en- 
acted that  winter  inside  of  the  Federal  lines.  As  I was 
one  of  the  three  that  escaped  that  day,  I will  give  an 
account  as  I remember  the  facts  after  a lapse  of  thirty- 
three  years. 

During  the  summer  and  fall  of  1863  Col.  Brooks  oc- 
cupied Northwest  Arkansas  and  Southwest  Missouri, 
harassing  the  Federal  posts  and  supply  trains  and  often 
driving  in  scouting  and  foraging  parties.  Going  South 
unexpectedly,  he  left  several  squads  of  his  command 
out  on  scouting  expeditions,  and  others  whose  homes 
were  in  that  section.  They  did  not  come  South,  but 
kept  up  their  squad  fighting,  running  in  picket  posts  at 
night,  picking  up  stragglers,  dismounting  and  disarm- 
irig  them,  and  generally  turning  them  loose,  as  they 
did  not  want  the  trouble  of  guarding  them.  Gen.  Wil- 
liam L.  Cabell,  commanding  the  cavalry  in  South  Ar- 
kansas, detailed  Capt.  Pleasant  W.  Buchanan,  of  Buck 
Brown’s  Battalion,  to  take  eleven  picked  men  and 
horses,  go  through  the  Federal  lines,  gather  up  all  the 
squads  and  straggling  men,  and  bring  them  South  to 
their  command.  This  was  a hazardous  undertaking, 
it  being  in  mid-winter,  leaves  ofif  the  trees,  forage 
scarce,  and  a chain  of  Federal  posts  on  both  sides  of 
the  Arkansas  River  from  Little  Rock  to  Fort  Smith; 
also  a post  at  every  county-seat,  village,  or  mill  where 
forage  or  provisions  could  be  had.  Besides,  the  Ar- 
kansas River  is  generally  past  fording  at  tha:  season  of 
the  year,  and  every  boat  and  skiff  on  the  river  had  been 
burned,  except  those  at  the  forts. 

Capt.  Buchanan’s  instructions  were  to  be  very  cau- 
tious, avoid  all  posts  and  scouting  parties,  get  the 
men  together  quietly  and  quickly,  and  to  do  as  little 
fighting  as  possible  until  ready  to  start  South.  His 
plan  was  to  enter  the  Federal  lines  at  dark,  travel  only 
at  night,  and  lay  up,  feed,  and  rest  in  daylight.  When 
we  reached  their  lines  we  bore  west  of  Waldron,  strik- 
ing the  Fort  Smith  road  a few  miles  north  of  Waldron, 
where  there  was  a Federal  post,  about  ten  o’clock  at 
night.  We  had  gone  only  a short  distance  when  we 
ran  up  on  a Federal  scout  at  a house.  The  captain 
halted  us,  rode  up  to  within  a few  feet  of  them,  made 
them  tell  who  they  were,  and  moved  us  quietly  on 
down  the  road  in  such  a careless  way  that  thev  did  not 
realize  we  were  Confederates.  When  out  of  their  hear- 


ing we  rode  rapidly  several  miles  and  then  turned 
through  the  woods  due  north  for  the  Arkansas  River, 
the  North  star  being  our  only  guide.  Reaching  the 
river  at  daylight,  we  hid  and  fed  our  horses  in  a little 
cove  of  timber,  rested,  and  reconnoitered  for  a cross- 
ing. Just  at  'sunset  we  forded  it  on  a gravel  bed  just 
above  the  mouth  of  Big  Mulberry,  out  through  a dense 
bottom  of  four  or  five  miles,  to  the  wire  road  from 
Ozark  to  Van  Buren,  near  Mr.  Joel  Dyers’s.  It  was 
the  work  of  a few  minutes  to  have  several  sections  of 
the  telegraph  wire  torn  down  and  dragged  off  in  the 
woods  by  the  horn  of  our  saddles.  We  rode  all  night, 
bearing  northwest,  crossing  the  Van  Buren  and  Fay- 
etteville road  before  daylight,  and  on  to  the  main  moun- 
tain, avoiding  all  houses  and  roads.  We  were  thor- 
oughly drenched  with  a heavy  winter  rain.  The  drops 
seemed  as  large  as  a quarter  of  a dollar.  We  halted, 
built  up  a fire,  dried  our  clothes,  and  rested,  and  moved 
out  again  at  dark,  crossing  over  and  down  the  moun- 
tain to  Tola  Gray’s.  The  next  night,  I think  it  was, 
we  reached  Cane  Hill.  Here  the  squad  disbanded  and 
began  the  dangerous  and  tedious  task  of  getting  to 
their  respective  homes  to  see  friends  and  relatives  and 
to  notify  all  squads  and  individuals  in  two  or  three 
counties  of  the  time  and  place  of  rendezvous  for  the 
return  South. 

I went  by  E.  W.  McClellan’s  to  see  my  sister.  His 
house  was  in  three  or  four  hundred  yards  of  the  Fed- 
eral post  at  Boonsboro,  which  was  composed  of  ne- 
groes and  “Pin”  Indians,  commanded  by  one  Maj. 
Wright  from  Kansas.  After  meeting  my  sister  I went 
on  home  with  the  captain,  leaving  our  horses  and  go- 
ing in  on  foot  from  back  of  their  farm.  We  found  his 
two  brothers,  William  and  James,  at  home,  both  anx- 
ious to  get  South  and  rejoin  the  army.  We  had  to  be 
very  cautious,  being  only  two  or  three  miles  from  the 
post  at  Boonsboro.  The  captain  could  only  go  in  at 
night  to  see  his  mother  and  sister,  while  we  were  wait- 
ing for  the  time  to  start  on  our  return.  The  captain’s 
father  was  murdered  about  a month  before,  without  any 
earthly  excuse,  by  a scout  of  negroes  and  Indians. 
They  asked  him  for  some  apples.  He  went  into  his 
cellar,  gave  them  all  they  wanted,  and  was  locking  the 
cellar-door,  when  one  of  them  shot  him  down.  The 
surgeon  with  the  scout  (Dr.  Willet,  I believe,  was  his 
name)  came  back  to  the  house  and  made  very  brutal 
and  unfeeling  remarks  to  his  wife  and  daughter  over 
their  grief. 

The  captain  decided  that  he  would  try  to  mount  his 
brothers  better  the  night  before  we  started  South,  as 
all  they  could  pick  up  and  conceal  was  a mule  and  a 
“plug”  horse.  So  he  suggested  that  we  get  the  horses 
of  Maj.  Wright  and  his  officers,  whose  headquarters 
were  at  Mr.  James  Hagood’s  dwelling,  and  the  stables 
were  from  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  feet  from  the 
house.  About  ten  o’clock  the  night  before  we  were  to 
start  South  we  four  went  to  Mr.  Hagood’s,  and  let  down 
the  fence  to  the  stable  lot,  but  before  we  could  get  any 
of  the  horses  out  we  aroused  the  sentinel  at  Maj. 
Wright’s  headquarters,  only  a few  steps  away.  We 
could  not  get  them  without  killing  him  and  creating  an 
alarm,  so  we  quietly  withdrew  in  the  dark.  I went  by 
E.  W.  McClellan’s  to  tell  my  sister  good-bye,  the  cap- 
tain going  with  me.  We  found  Miss  Amanda  Hinds 
(sister  of  Prof.  Hinds,  of  Cumberland  University)  with 
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a letter  fof  her  brother  Dudley,  a member  of  Capt. 
Buchanan’s  company,  and  Miss  Emma  Hagood,  who 
had  also  come  to  see  us,  knowing  that  we  were  to 
start  South  the  next  night.  They  told  us  that  just  at 
dark  they  had  slipped  Maj.  Wright’s  horse  to  the  rear 
of  the  dwelling  and  tied  him  to  the  yard  fence.  I 
asked  permission  of  the  captain  to  go  and  get  him, 
and  he  readily  consented.  He  had  slipped  his  halter, 
but  I managed  to  catch  him  and  get  off  without  being 
discovered,  rejoined  the  boys,  and  we  all  returned  to 
their  home  for  them  to  say  a last  good-bye  to  their 
mother  and  sister  and  for  William  to  bid  his  wife  good- 
bye. Next  morning  Maj.  Wright  was  furious  at  losing 
his  horse,  and  started  scouting  parties  out  in  all  direc- 
tions. That  last  night  some  of  Mr.  Buchanan’s  ne- 
groes had  seen  us,  and  told  the  Federals  where  they 
thought  we  were.  A scout  of  some  fifty,  following  the 
negroes’  advice,  struck  our  trail  and  followed  it  up. 
We  had  moved  about  three  miles  and  fed  our  horses  at 
noon,  intending,  as  soon  as  they  were  through  eating, 
to  start  for  the  place  of  rendezvous,  the  Pine  Moun- 
tains, in  Benton  County,  near  the  junction  of  Osage 
and  Illinois  Creeks. 

We  were  joined  that  forenoon  by  Gray  Blake  and 
William  Rinehart,  two  of  the  eleven  men.  William 
and  James  Buchanan  had  no  arms,  and  the  captain  only 
his  Colt’s  six-shooter.  The  Federals  came  on  us  while 
our  horses  were  eating,  all  with  bridles  o^f.  I saw 
them  first,  and  called  to  the  boys  just  as  they  fired  and 
charged  on  us  through  the  open  woods.  I sprang  on 
my  horse  (the  one  I got  the  night  before),  with  only  the 
halter,  and  set  him  going.  Rinehart  and  I ran  together 
for  about  one  hundred  yards,  when  the  captain’s  mare 
dashed  by  us.  I knew  then  that  he  was  shot,  for  as  I 
wheeled  my  horse,  only  a few  feet  from  him,  he  was 
standing  in  his  left  stirrup,  his  right  leg  nearly  in  the 
saddle,  and  facing  the  Federals.  In  a few  seconds  they 
had  surrounded  William  and  James  Buchanan,  who 
had  stopped  to  bridle  their  horse  and  mule.  They 
jumped  off  their  horses  and  shot  William  down,  but 
James  fought  them  with  his  bridle  for  fifty  yards  be- 
fore they  killed  him.  Guy  Blake’s'  horse  was  so  ex- 
cited when  the  firing  began  that  he  could  not  mount, 
and  he  dashed  off  on  foot,  as  fleet  as  a deer,  and  escaped 
in  a range  of  bluffs  a few  hundred  yards  away.  The 
brutal  negroes  and  bloodthirsty  Indians  mutilated  the 
boys  after  killing  them. 

This  is  one  incident  of  the  war  in  which  I felt  that  I 
could  see  the  hand  of  Providence,  for  the  three  brothers 
were  truly  Christians  and  prepared  to  die,  while  neither 
of  us  three  who  escaped  were ; but  all  became  members 
of  the  Church  soon  after  the  war. 

I never  knew  a nobler,  braver,  or  truer  gentleman 
than  Capt.  Pleasant  W.  Buchanan.  He  was  Professor 
of  Mathematics  in  Cane  Hill  College  when  the  war  be- 
gan, and  I was  a student  under  him.  I was  intimately 
associated  with  him  in  all  of  his  army  life,  being  in 
both  of  the  last  two  companies  that  he  commanded, 
and  part  of  the  time  in  his  mess.  I never  heard  a word 
escape  his  lips  that  might  not  have  been  uttered  in  the 
presence  of  ladies.  He  was  modest  and  retiring  in  dis- 
position, and  always  ready  to  give  others  credit  who 
really  were  not  as  deserving  as  himself.  William  and 
James  possessed  very  similar  virtues.  Thomas  Buch- 
anan, another  brother,  was  and  is  now  an  esteemed 


minister  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church.  He 
served  as  a private  in  the  same  company,  and  never 
shirked  any  duty.  Pleasant  W.  Buchanan  was  elected 
captain  of  the  first  company  of  state  troops  organized 
on  Cave  Hill,  composed  largely  of  the  college  boys,  the 
President,  F.  R.  Earl,  serving  as  a private  in  it.  This 
company  was  of  the  Third  Arkansas  state  troops  and 
fought  under  Col.  Gratiot  at  Wilson  Creek  (on  Oak 
Hill)  in  front  of  where  Gen.  Fyons  was  killed.  After 
this  battle,  the  state  troops  being  disbanded,  Capt. 
Buchanan  raised  another  company  of  infantry  for  the 
regular  Confederate  service,  being  Company  H,  Fif- 
teenth Arkansas  Infantry.  He,  with  some  of  his  men, 
were  captured  at  Pea  Ridge  (or  Elk  Horn),  and  before 
he  was  exchanged  the  army  in  Mississippi  was  reor- 
ganized and,  against  the  wish  of  his  lieutenants  and  the 
company,  the  vacancy  had  to  be  filled.  After  being  ex- 
changed he  went  to  Northwest  Arkansas  and  raised  a 
company  of  cavalry,  when  he  joined  Buck  Brown’s 
Battalion,  which  company  he  commanded  when  he  was 
killed.  Though  a mere  boy  in  my  teens,  I was  proud 
to  claim  his  friendship. 

The  story  of  this  awful  tragedy  was  told  by  the  moth- 
er of  the  noble  men  a few  years  ago,  only  a short  while 
before  her  death,  to  the  editor  of  the  Veteran,  and  of 
how  the  murderers  jeered  when  the  bodies  of  the  three 
sons  had  been  hauled  to  her  home  and  ruthlessly  put 
out  in  her  yard.  The  murder  of  her  husband,  without 
the  least  provocation,  and  the  dastardly  burning  of  the 
feet  of  his  brother,  a venerable  minister,  in  the  effort  to 
extort  money,  are  part  of  the  record  of  the  war  in 
Arkansas. 

It  is  comforting  in  this  connection  to  call  special  at- 
tention to  the  high  character  of  these  martyr  brothers 
as  noted  by  Comrade  Wilson,  for  some  might  suppose 
there  were  reasons  for  the  wanton  murder  by  the  enemy 
other  than  simply  capturing  a horse.  That  is  evidently 
all  the  provocation  the  slayers  could  have  had. 

COURIER  KERFOOT  AND  HIS  DEEDS, 

Mrs.  M.  B.  Carter,  Stephen  City,  Va. : 

On  the  evening  of  the  retreat  of  the  Sixth  Virginia 
Cavalry  from  Gettysburg  they  met  the  Sixth  United 
States  Regular  Cavalry  at  the  village  of  Fairfield,  Pa., 
and  after  a desperate  fight  killed  and  captured  all  of 
the  Federals  but  about  thirty;  and  before  the  Virgin- 
ians had  recovered  from  the  fatigue  of  this  engagement 
they  were  ordered  to  a point  on  the  pike  leading  from 
Frederick  City  to  Green  Castle,  Pa.,  as  the  Federals 
were  threatening  an  attack  upon  the  wagon  trains,  con- 
taining the  wounded,  at  that  place.  It  was  a very 
rough  mountain  road,  and  only  a small  part  of  Gen. 
William  E.  Jones’s  command  arrived  in  time  to  offer  re- 
sistance; but  they  held  the  enemy  in  check  until  nine 
o’clock  at  night,  when  their  ammunition  gave  out. 

Considerable  rain  had  fallen,  but  the  moon  was  now 
out,  and  as  the  firing  slackened  the  Federals  charged 
with  sabers,  and  in  the  confusion  of  a hand-to-hand 
contest  the  men  were  so  mixed  up  that  it  was  hard  to 
tell  friend  from  foe.  One  of  Gen.  Jones’  couriers,  W. 
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T.  Kerfoo't,  of  Company  B,  Sixth  Virginia  Cavalry — 
who  did  not  carry  a saber,  on  account  of  a broken  arm, 
and  whose  pistol  had  been  emptied,  except  two  loads 
which  the  rain  prevented  firing — received  a severe  cut 
on  his  forehead.  He  warded  of¥  a second  blow  with 
his  pistol,  but  one  of  his  fingers  was  cut  off.  The  Fed- 
eral, still  hacking  with  his  saber  as  he  charged  ahead, 
called  out,  “Surrender!”  but  Kerfoot,  bleeding  profuse- 
ly, backed  his  horse  into  some  thick  undergrowth,  and 
drew  out  his  handkerchief  to  bind  up  his  wound,  when 
some  one  called  out:  “Don’t  shoot!” 

“Who  are  you?”  said  Kerfoot. 

“A  wounded  Confederate,”  came  the  reply. 

“So  am  I,”  replied  Kerfoot. 

A Confederate  sugeon  who  was  near  by,  hearing  the 
conversation,  rode  up  and  bandaged  the  wounds  as  best 
he  could.  The  firing  still  continued,  as  more  of  the 
Confederates  slowly  arrived,  and  the  ^wo  wounded  men 
and  the  surgeon  concluded  that  they  had  better  with- 
draw further  into  the  underbrush  and  lie  down  among 
the  rocks  to  sleep.  Kerfoot  said:  “With  my  saddle 
for  a pillow  and  God  as  my  trust  I slept  as  sweetly  as 
when  a child  at  home.” 

At  early  morning  they  arose,  and  thought  best  to 
steer  eastward  to  Gettysburg,  as  many  of  our  troops 
had  not  yet  left  that  field.  In  the  circuitous  mountain 
road  they  not  only  got  lost,  but  Kerfoot’s  horse  lost 
every  shoe,  and  was  so  lame  that  he  could  scarcely 
walk;  about  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  they  came  to  a 
mountain  mill,  where  Courier  Kerfoot  got  a hat,  hav- 
ing lost  his  in  the  fight.  From  this  mill  they  could  see 
the  “Grade,”  full  of  soldiers,  but  at  that  distance  could 
not  tell  whether  they  were  friends  or  enemies.  Ker- 
foot  volunteered  to  reconnoiter  and  find  out,  saying: 
“If  they  are  enemies,  and  get  me,  they  won’t  get  much, 
as  I am  disabled.  Going  on  foot  to  the  “Grade”  he 
saw,  to  his  delight,  that  the  soldiers  were  members  of 
his  own  company,  and  found  out  that  they  were  near 
the  base  of  the  mountain  on  the  western  side,  exactly 
in  the  opposite  direction  from  their  intended  course. 
“Under  the  guiding  hand  of  Providence  they  were  led 
straight  to  their  friends,”  as  Kerfoot  told  his  compan- 
ions at  the  mill  upon  his  return  for  them. 

Near  Hagerstown  they  went  to  a farm  near  by  to  get 
something  to  eat  and  graze  their  horses  in  the  orchard. 
While  in  the  orchard  an  innocent-looking  boy  came  up 
and  said:  “I  like  Rebels.  There  was  a big  fight  around 
here  this  evening,  and  there  is  a Yankee  in  the  barn 
and  a horse  in  the  yard.”  Kerfoot  went  to  the  barn 
and  called  out  to  the  man  to  surrender,  which  he  did. 
Having  secured  the  man  and  horse,  he  went  back  to  his 
comrades  in  the  orchard.  Being  exhausted  by  loss  of 
blood  and  great  fatigue,  he  said  to  his  prisoner:  “I 
want  to  treat  you  well,  and  I want  to  sleep  too.  If  you 
want  to  lie  down  on  the  grass  with  us  and  go  to  sleep, 
do  so;  but  if  you  try  to  escape  I’ll  shoot  you.”  The 
prisoner  agreed,  and  all  four  lay  down  as  if  the  best  of 
friends,  and  soon  were  asleep ; but  Kerfoot’s  pillow  this 
time  was  his  pistol.  Rising  early  the  next  morning, 
he  saw  his  prisoner  still  asleep,  flat  on  his  back,  mouth 
open,  and  snoring.  Arousing  all  parties,  they  pro- 
ceeded on  their  way,  and  soon  came  to  a large  barn. 
In  the  yard  were  about  fifteen  horses  with  cavdry  sad- 
dles and  bridles.  Rightly  concluding  that  their  own- 
ers were  in  the  barn.  Courier  Kerfoot  crept  up  and 


tried  the  door.  Finding  it  locked,  he  and  his  two  com- 
panions proceeded  to  the  house,  where  they  demanded 
the  key  to  the  barn.  It  being  refused,  Kerfoot  quietly 
remarked  to  his  comrades  that  a match  would  do  as 
well.  Upon  this  the  key  was  hastily  produced. 

Leaving  one  of  their  number  to  guard  the  prisoner 
they  had  and  take  care  of  their  horses,  the  other  two 
proceeded  to  the  barn,  and,  making  as  much  racket  as 
they  could,  opened  the  little  door  and  called  out:  “Sur- 
render! collect  your  arms  and  send  them  out  by  one  of 
your  number.”  The  Federals,  believing  that  they 
were  surrounded  by  their  enemies,  did  so.  Kerfoot 
slung  five  of  the  pistols  around  his  own  waist,  and 
when  the  Yankees  all  got  out  and  found  that  they  had 
been  taken  prisoners  by  two  men  they  were  greatly 
mortified;  but,  as  they  had  given  up  their  arms,  there 
was  no  help  for  it. 

They  were  put  on  their  horses,  and  with  one  Con- 
federate at  their  head  and  two  in  the  rear,  were  marched 
to  Col.  Funston’s  headquarters,  about  one  and  one- 
half  miles  distant,  where,  taking  a few  of  the  best 
horses  and  arms  for  themselves,  Kerfoot  and  his  com- 
panions, turned  over  the  rest  to  the  command,  and  felt 
somewhat  compensated  for  their  trouble  and  wounds. 

ABOUT  HER  FORMER  ARTICLE  IN  THE  VETERAN. 

In  the  January  Veteran  Mrs.  Carter  wrote  of  Gen. 
Lee  and  three  little  children.  She  says: 

I have  heard  from  all  quarters  in  regard  to  my  little 
war  sketch  which  you  published.  I had  no  idea  that 
the  Veteran  was  so  widely  circulated. — Excuse  my 
ignorance  on  this  point.  A gentleman  from  Philadel- 
phia wrote  to  me  in  regard  to  the  article,  and  a lady  in 
Winchester  asked  about  it.  Judge  Cummings,  of  Fort 
Worth,  wrote  to  a gentleman  in  Winchester,  mention- 
ing the  sketch  in  a complimentary  way.  A lady  from 
Kentucky  has  twice  written  to  me  of  my  little  story, 
though  she  is  an  entire  stranger.  Some  time  since  a 
gentleman  who  sat  by  me  at  church  in  Warren  County, 
Va.,  whispered:  “I  was  delighted  with  your  little  war 
sketch  in  the  Veteran.”  Mrs.  Crawford,  of  Freder- 
ick County,  came  to  my  husband  and  said:  “I  was 
much  interested  in  your  wife’s  little  sketch.-  I won- 
der everyone  don’t  take  the  Veteran.”  Still  another 
wrote  to  me  from  Culpeper  County,  Va.,  about  the 
“entertaining  article.” 


FOR  A NOBLER  PURPOSE, 

It  was  in  the  summer  of  1862  that  Champe  Carlton 
and  I were  lounging  in  the  summer  sun  at  Camp  Doug- 
las and  hoping  for  an  early  exchange.  Champe  was  a 
sterling,  good,  companionable  fellow,  and  my  best 
friend.  When  alone  his  face  was  pleasant,  though  it 
wore  a look  of  hopeful  sadness;  but  when  with  the  boys 
his  cheerful  words  and  cheery  smile  lifted  from  Ward 
No.  10  much  of  its  depressing  gloom.  One  day  I 
asked  him  to  tell  me  something  of  his  past  life.  After 
a thoughtful  pause  he  related  this  story : 

“Ewing,  my  home  and  that  of  my  parents,  is  in 
Southern  Mississippi,  and  there  also  are  my  loving  wife 
and  bright  little  boy.  I was  what  is  known  as  a ‘ prom- 
ising’ young  lawyer,  and  yet  I was  a grievous  disap- 
pointment to  my  truly  pious  parents,  because  my  inces- 
sant reading  ran  to  skepticism  on  religious  affairs.  I 
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had  the  infidels’  arguments  at  tongue’s  end,  and  was 
quick  to  run  into  controversy  with  them. 

“The  venerable  Ruffin,  at  Charleston,  had  pulled  the 
lanyard  of  the  great  gun,  the  first  ball  had  borne  the 
message  of  defiance,  and  the  war  had  begun.  A com- 
pany of  gallant  fellows  was  organized  for  the  war,  and 
I was  honored  in  being  unanimously  selected  as  cap- 
tain. Pride  and  a sense  of  patriotic  duty  reached  an 
affirmative  decision,  and  my  aged  mother  did  not  ob- 
ject. ‘Go,  my  son!  go!’  were  her  words.  At  a sec- 
ond conference  she  said : ‘ Champe,  you  will  never  get 
fame  as  a lawyer,  nor,  indeed,  as  a soldier;  because  you 
are  reserved  for  a nobler  purpose.’ 

“I  went  with  my  company  to  Virginia,  taking  with 
me  George  Welsh,  a fourteen-year-old  son  of  a minister 
of  the  gospel.  In  our  first  battle  George  was  slightly 
wounded  in  the  wrist;  but,  like  the  little  hero  that  he 
was,,  he  bandaged  the  injured  arm  with  his  handker- 
chief, and  remained  in  the  fight  until  it  ended.  Soon 
after  the  battle  George  asked  me  why  he  escaped,  while 
so  many  better  soldiers  were  slain.  I told  him,  in  a 
careless  and  thoughtless  way,  that  it  was  owing  to  his 
mother’s  prayers. 

“Months  passed,  and  George  was  stricken  with  fever. 
I telegraphed  his  father,  who  came  to  the  death-cot  of 
his  boy.  He  said:  ‘My  son,  is  it  well  with  you?  Are 
you  at  peace  with  the  Father?’ 

“ ‘ I am,’  was  the  faint  reply. 

“‘My  son,’  continued  the  parent,  ‘how  came  this 
change?’ 

“ ‘The  captain  there  told  me  that  my  mother’s 
prayers  saved  me  in  the  battle.’ 

“ George  died,  and  I’d  rather  have  the  credit  of  sav- 
ing that  boy’s  soul  than  all  fame. 

“I  was  wounded,  captured,  and  sent  to  Camp  Mor- 
ton, and  after  a time  I was  sent  down  the  river  to  Vicks- 
burg for  exchange.  Being  ill,  I was  sent  to  the  hos- 
pital, where  I lay  with  my  life  in  the  balance,  too  sick 
to  write  or  dictate  a letter  home.  In  the  meantime  a 
comrade  who  had  been  with  me  called  at  my  home  and 
told  my  people  that  I had  died  on  the  passage  from 
Memphis  to  Vicksburg;  that  he  saw  the  boat  landed, 
and  saw  me  buried  in  the  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
My  father  and  mother  mourned  me  as  dead,  but  my 
faithful  wife  never  lost  her  cheerfulness  or  seemed  to  be 
troubled  at  the  ill  tidings.  So  happy  did  she  appear 
that  my  parents  doubted  her  sanity. 

“One  morning  Mary,  my  wife,  made  as  elaborate  a 
toilet  for  herself  and  her  boy  as  circumstances  would 
permit,  and,  to  the  horror  of  my  distressed  father  and 
mother,  she  was  radiantly  happy.  A parental  confer- 
ence was  held,  and  the  decision  reached  that  Mary  was 
surely  crazy. 

“In  answer  to  the  question  why  she  thus  appeared, 
she  pleasantly  responded:  ‘Because  Champe  will  be 
here  this  morning,  and  we  must  meet  him.’ 

“ ‘Mary,  this  is  wrong,’  said  my  father;  ‘Champe  is 
dead.  What  makes  you  think  him  alive?  ’ 

“She  replied:  ‘Father,  I read  my  Bible  and  pray  all 
the  time  to  God.  Champe  is  coming;  God  told  me  so. 

“Taking  little  Charlie  by  the  hand,  she  led  him  down 
the  walk  to  the  main  road.  Soon  a carriage  was  seen 
to  emerge  from  a cloud  of  dust,  and  in  that  carriage 
were  my  wife,  my  child,  and  myself.  Another  right- 
eous prayer  had  been  answered. 


“On  account  of  my  impaired  health  I remained  at 
home  some  months,  resigning  my  commission;  but, 
with  returning  strength,  I reenlisted,  was  again  cap- 
tured, and  here  I am  in  Camp  Douglas.” 

This  was  Champe’s  story.  I have  not  seen  him 
since,  but,  if  spared,  I hope  to  meet  at  the  reunion  at 
Nashville  that  old  comrade,  now  engaged  in  saving 
souls.  I think  that  on  the  Mississippi  register  will  be 
found  the  name,  “Rev.  Champe  Carlton.” 


CHANGES  PROPOSED  TO  CONSTITUTION. 

Official  notice  has  been  given  to  all  the  camps  of  the 
United  Confederate  Veterans  that  certain  changes  in 
the  constitution  and  by-laws  will  be  submitted  to  the 
delegates  for  action  at  the  seventh  'annual  reunion,  to 
be  held  at  Nashville  in  June. 

To  alter  Section  i.  Article  7,  in  the  constitution 
badge,  to  substitute  a badge  or  button,  which  is  pat- 
entable. 

To  alter  Article  i of  the  constitution  to  “Confed- 
erate Survivors’  Association,”  instead  of  “United  Con- 
federate Veterans.”  Camp  425,  U.  C.  V.,  of  Augusta, 
Ga.,  petitions  for  the  change,  saying:  “We  are  aware 
of  the  reasons  which  originally  led  to  the  adoption  of 
the  U.  C.  V.  At  that  time  there  was  no  general  organ- 
ization, and  as  local  societies  were  called  Confederate 
Survivors’  Associations  the  general  organization  was 
termed  United  Confederate  Veterans  to  prevent  confu- 
sion ; but  the  original  reasons  have  now  ceased  to  exist. 
The  local  organizations  have  now  come  into  the  gen- 
eral organization,  and  it  should  henceforth  be  known  as 
the  C.  S.  A.  The  U.  C.  V.,  while  a useful  term  to  meet 
a temporary  emergency,  has  no  history  and.no  pre- 
cious memories  of  the  past.  It  was  never  imprinted  on 
the  Confederate  soldier’s  belt  plate  nor  blazed  upon  his 
button.  If  our  dead  comrades  were  to  come  to  life, 
they  would  fail  to  recognize  our  present  insignia. 
They  would  ask:  ‘What  does  the  U.  C.  V.  mean?’ 
Change  the  name  to  the  C.  S.  A.,  and  the  living  and 
dead  alike  can  greet  it  with  a fond,  affectionate  saluta- 
tion. It  stands  for  Confederate  Survivors’  Association. 
The  word  ‘association’  means  a band  of  friends;  the 
word  ‘Confederate’  speaks  gloriously  for  itself;  the 
word  ‘survivor’  points  reverently  to  the  good  God  who 
shielded  our  heads  in  the  day  of  battle  and  has  merci- 
fully prolonged  our  lives  to  the  present  hour.  C.  S.  A. 
stands  also  for  the  Confederate  States  of  America,  and 
happy  would  this  people  be  if  the  wise  restraints  of  the 
Confederate  Constitution  were  of  force  now  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  C.  S.  A. 
stands  too  for  another  name  that  shines  like  the  planet 
Mars  in  imperishable  glory.  ^At  the  sound  of  those 
three  letters  there  flashes  upon  the  dazzled  imagination 
of  the  world  the  dashing  cavalry,  the  steady  cannon- 
eers, the  dauntless  infantry,  of  the  Confederate  States 
Army.  Brothers  in  arms,  we  are  not  long  here.  For 
the  time  still  left  us,  when  we  meet  to  renew  the  recol- 
lections of  the  days  of  our  youth  and  glory,  let  us  meet 
under  the  beloved,  the  illustrious  name  of  the  C.  S.  A.’’ 

To  add  to  the  staff  officers  named  in  Section  10, 
Article  6,  of  the  constitution  one  chief  of  artillery 
and  one  chief  of  ordnance,  each  with  rank  of  brigadier- 
general. 

To  add  to  Section  i.  Article  4,  of  the  constitution 
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regiments  and  battalions,  to  be  officered  with  commen- 
surate rank. 

■To  add  to  Article  4 of  the  constitution  a Department 
of  the  North,  to  include  all  the  camps  not  embraced  in 
the  former  Confederate  States,  and  to  put  a general  offi- 
cer in  command,  who  will  care  for  the  graves  of  our 
comrades  buried  upon  Northern  soil. 

To  add  a clause  to  the  constitution  giving  members 
holding  proxies  the  right  to  vote,  when  held  by  a mem- 
ber of  any  camp  in  the  division  to  which  he  belongs. 
This  is  necessary  on  account  of  the  long  distance 
which  frequently  separates  the  veterans  from  the  re- 
union ; and  their  old  age,  infirmities,  and  often  straight- 
ened circumstances  entitle  them  to  this  character  of  rep- 
resentation from  their  more  fortunate  comrades. 

To  change  in  Section  i.  Article  5,  “and  one  addi- 
tional one  for  a fraction  of  ten  members”  to  read 
“twenty.” 

To  change,  where  the  constitution  fixes  the  rank  of 
staff  officers,  to  read  “with  rank  not  less  than,”  for  the 
reason  that  frequently  officers  are  appointed  or  elected 
whose  rank  was  higher  in  the  Confederate  army,  and 
there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why  their  rank  should 
be  arbitrarily  lowered. 

To  strike  out  of  Section  i.  Article  ii,  of  the  consti- 
tution “Provided  that  notice  and  a copy  of  proposed 
changes  shall  have  been  sent  to  each  camp  at  least 
three  months  in  advance  of  the  annual  meeting.” 

To  strike  out  in  Article  7 of  the  by-laws  “But  any 
section  herein  may  be  suspended  for  the  time  being  at 
any  annual  meeting  by  a unanimous  vote  of  the  dele- 
gates present.  No  amendments  shall  be  considered 
unless  by  unanimous  consent,  if  a notice  and  copy  of 
it  shall  not  have  been  furnished  to  each  camp  in  the 
federation  at  least  thirty  (30)  days  before  the  annual 
meeting.” 

To  make  such  changes  in  the  constitution  and  by- 
laws as  will  provide  at  once  for  the  formation  of  Sons 
and  Daughters  of  Veterans  into  separate  national  or- 
ganizations, prescribing  plans  and  forms  for  immedi- 
ate organization,  and  the  appointment  by  the  General 
Commanding  of  the  First  President  or  Commander  of 
each  Association,  that  they  may  be  made  auxiliary,  and 
to  report  to  the  U.  C.  V.’s  headquarters,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  each  organization  to  pay  a per  capita  tax  of  five 
cents  per  annum  into  the  U.  C.  V.  treasury.  This  is 
urgent  from  the  mournful  fact  that  our  ranks  are  thin- 
ning daily,  and  our  beloved  representatives  should  step 
in  now. and  arrange  to  take  charge  of  Southern  history, 
our  relics,  mementoes,  and  monuments,  and  stimulate 
the  erection  of  other  monuments  to  our  heroes  ere 
“taps”  are  sounded  for  the  last  of  their  fathers. 

The  foregoing  is  signed  officially  by  Gen.  Gordon 
and  Adj.-Gen.  Moorman. 

J.  M.  Stevens  writes  from  Madisonville,  Ky. : 

I enlisted  from  Caldwell,  Ky.,  under  Gen.  Forrest,  in 
the  First  Kentucky  Cavalry,  and  was  in  the  raid  into 
Kentucky  in  the  latter  part  of  1864,  under  Gen.  Lyons. 
On  this  raid  several  of  us  were  cut  off  and  three  of  us 
tried  to  get  out  south,  but  found  all  crossing-places  on 
the  Cumberland  River  guarded  and  could  not  cross, 
so  we  fell  back  to  Saratoga,  on  the  Princeton  and  Ed- 
dy ville  pike,  where  we  partook  freely  of  “red  liquor.” 


The  barkeeper  said  that  several  wagons,  guarded  by 
Yankee  cavalry,  had  passed  down  to  Eddy  ville  for  sup- 
plies. The  barkeeper  was  very  anxious  for  us  to  leave 
him,  but  we  did  not  do  so  until  we  filled  our  canteens. 
After  going  about  a mile  we  agreed  to  ambush  those 
Yankees,  and  that  I take  the  lead.  We  fell  back  about 
fifty  yards  to  a good  place  for  ambushing.  Soon  we 
heard  the  wagons  coming  up  the  pike.  The  guards 
seemed  to  be  enjoying  themselves,  just  as  they  got 
beyond  us  we  fired  on  them,  killing  oi.e  and  wounding 
two.  We  found  that  we  could  not  make  our  escape, 
so  we  sent  into  Princeton  for  terms  if  we  surrendered, 
and  they  told  us  that  we  should  be  paroled.  We  accept- 
ed the  terms;  but,  instead  of  paroles,  we  were  accused 
of  being  guerrillas,  and  were  guarded  by  negroes. 
We  decided  to  knock  down  these  guards  and  make 
our  escape;  so  I knocked  one  down,  but  my  com- 
panions left  me  to  tug  it  out  with  the  negroes.  They 
were  too  strong  for  me,  and  I had  to  give  it  up. 
The  next  evening  twelve  Yankees  called  at  the  guard- 
house and  took  me  out  to  William  Calvert’s  vvood- 
land,  where  they  intended  to  kill  me.  I was  stripped 
of  everything.  The  captain  pushed  me  into  the  lock 
of  the  fence,  and  asked  me  if  I wanted  to  be  blind- 
folded. I replied:  “No.”  Everything  was  in  readi- 
ness for  shooting  me,  when  I made  request  of  the 
captain  to  let  me  pray,  and  he  gratified  it  by  saying: 

“You  must  be  in  a big  hurry.”  While  kneeling 

in  earnest  prayer  something  whispered  to  me:  “Jump 
the  fence.”  I obeyed  this  still  voice  and  did  jump  the 
fence,  fell  on  the  ground,  and  the  guards  overshot  me. 
When  the  firing  ceased  I got  up  running  and  got  away 
from  them.  Th^ey  searched  for  me,  but  I had  climbed 
a cedar  bush.  Three  of  them  walked  under  this  bush, 
and  just  here  the)'^  fired  a volley,  dug  a hole,  put  a cedar 
limb  in  it,  and  filled  it.  On  top  of  this  grave  they 
placed  my  pocketbook.  They  then  went  back  to 
Princeton  and  told  that  they  had  killed  and  buried  me, 
notwithstanding  I am  still  alive.  I left  my  hiding- 
place  and  went  to  my  father’s,  about  fourteen  miles 
from  Princeton.  This  was  the  night  of  the  5th  of 
February,  1865,  and  I was  barefooted,  bareheaded,  and 
almost  naked.  I assure  you  it  was  a cold  night. 


THE  OLD  SOUTH, 

I love  her  hills,  I love  her  dales, 

Her  towering  peaks  and  sunny  vales; 

I love  her  best  for  struggles  won 
By  fearless  sires  and  gallant  sons. 

I love  her  laws,  her  history  great. 

Her  manners,  customs,  and  men  of  state; 

But  better  still — her  strength  and  might — 

In  battling  for  the  cause  of  right. 

I love  her,  too,  for  suffering  much 
From  vandal  hordes  while  at  their  worst; 

I loved  her  then  in  sore  distress, 

But  doubly  so  while  in  duress. 

0 mighty  land!  of  natal  birth, 

1 love  your  soil — ^j'our  greater  worth — 

In  struggling  up  from  sore  defeat 

To  industrial  arts  and  humanizing  peace. 

Well  may  we  love  the  old  land  yet. 

That  gave  us  men  we  can’t  forget— - 
Like  Washington,  our  nation’s  guide. 

And  Robert  Lee,  the  Southron’s  pride. 

— Alexander  Heifer. 
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S.  A.  CUNNINGIJAJI',.  EdUqi;  and  Proprietor. 

Oflice:  Wilcox  Building,  Church  Street,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

This  publication  is  the  personal  property  of  S.  A.  Cunningham.  All 
persons  who  approve  its  principles,  and  realize  its  benefits  as  an  organ  for 
Associations  throughout  the  South,  are  requested  to  commend  its  patron- 
age and  to  cooperate  in  extending  it. 

Recently  a Union  veteran,  whose  manifest  apprecia- 
tion of  Confederate  valor  gave  assurance  that  he  had 
“met  the  enemy”  in  deadly  combat,  made  the  extraor- 
dinary statement  that  all  of  the  Grand  rmy  publica- 
tions had  been  failures.  That  fact,  in  connection  with 
this  other,  that  all  Confederate  publications  have  like- 
wise been  failures,  except  this  Veteran,  caused  serious 
meditation,  particularly  while  in  the  death  shadow  of  so 
many  comrades  who  were  faithful  workers.  While 
many  are  ever  active  in  its  support,  there  are  others 
who  estimate  each  issue  critically,  and  unless  they  are 
well  pleased  with  everything  in  it,  become  lukewarm. 
One  such,  if  ever  a Confederate  at  all,  became  indignant 
recently  at  being  requested  to  pay  arrearage;  another, 
a physician  and  a good  man,  was  so  exacting  in  behalf 
of  comrades  that  he  was  not  willing  to  have  advertising 
that  might  induce  them  to  buy  patent  medicines^  clip- 
ping and  sending  the  objectionable  advertisements,  in 
which  list  there  was  a sarsaparilla  advertised  half  a cen- 
tury. Another,  loyal  to  the  spirit  of  the  Veteran, 
wrote  that  he  was  not  so  attached  to  anything  printed 
but  that  he  could  cut  loose  from  it;  that  there  was  a quo- 
tation in  the  last  number  which  determined  him  against 
letting  his  son  see  it. 

These  complaints  ate  not  referred  to  in  ridicule. 

Persistent  diligence  is  exercised  to  keep  advertising 
pages  free  from  fault,  and  will  be  maintained. 

The  wmrthy  comrade  whose  son  was  denied  the  en- 
tertainment of  the  last  “Charming  Nellie”  letter,  and 
also  the  entire  number,  may  be  comforted  to  know  that 
the  editor  of  the  Veteran  is  almost  as  exacting  as  him- 
self. Some  years  ago,  as  the  editor  and  owner  of  a 
daily  paper,  the  only  request  made  of  visitors  was  in 
this  card:  “Please  don’t  swear  in  this  office.”  Profan- 
ity is  so  low  and  degrading  that  it  is  never  accepted  as 
a palliation  for  any  grievance,  and  it  not  only  puts  the 
user  on  bottom  grade,  but  to  hear  anybody  swear  under 
any  circumstances  is  to  him  acutely  painful. 

Thousands  of  copies  of  this  publication  are  being  pre- 
served, and  the  record  to  be  left  behind  by  editor  and 
contributors  is  of  far  more  consequence  than  money. 
Surely  patriotism  would  suggest  patience  with  issues 
of  the  Veteran  which  may  be  a little  lower  than  the 
standard,  with  complaint  in  fraternal  spirit,  rather  than 
to  discontinue  patronage  when  the  ideal  in  morality 
and  refinement  happens  to  fall  below  their  standard. 

After  more  than  four  years  of  unremitting  zeal,  in 
the  consciousness  of  having  done  the  best  possible  with 


every  page  and  sentence,  and  the  assurance  of  approval,, 
even  in  the  testimony  of  dying  comrades ; looking  to  the 
situation  in  its  most  solemn  relations,  and  seeing  how 
families  of  earth’s  noblest  men  who  went  down  to  death, 
also  the  occasional  negligence  of  good  men  yet  surviv- 
ing, are  neglecting  to  learn  the  truth  concerning  their 
fathers’  lives,  the  appeal  is  made  boldly  to  the  duty  of 
every  one  who  believes  in  its  principles  to  rally  to  the 
standard. 

It  is  requested  that  camps  discuss  the  Veteran  in 
their  meetings,  and  that  members  who  take  it  expres,s 
themselves  as  they  think  they  should,  commending  or 
condemning.- — The  most  serious  fault  of  the  publication 
is  in  the  failure  to  condense  again  and  again,  so  as  to  get 
in  more  nearly  all  that  is  sent  for  publication.  Com- 
rades can  hardly  conceive  the  benefit  that  would  come 
to  the  cause  if  they  would  discuss  the  needs  and  merits 
of  the  Veteran  in  their  meetings,  appoint  committees 
to  solicit  subscriptions,  pass  resolutions  of  indorse- 
ment, and  secure  publication  in  their  local  papers;  the 
cordial,  hearty  relations  of  the  Southern  press  toward 
it  is  perhaps  unprecedented.  If  the  camps  would  take 
this  action  everywhere,  the  result  by  reunion  time 
would  give  them  pride,  and  they  would  be  assured  of 
that  strength  to  maintain  the  truth  of  history  which  has 
never  been  witnessed  in  this  country. 

Another  thing — and  this  may  be  for  you  personally 
— if  every  subscriber  would  look  to  the  date  by  the 
name  and  compute  from  that,  they  would  know  how 
much  to  remit.  If  you  want  to  keep  up  your  subscrip- 
tion, look  to  the  date  by  your  name.  If  all  persons 
whose  limes  expire  before  July  of  this  year  will  remit 
two  dollars,  in  addition  to  what  they  owe,  their  names 
will  be  entered  on  “end  of  the  century”  list. 

There  is  a mistaken  idea  on  the  part  of  many  con- 
cerning a charity  fund  for  subscriptions.  Generous 
persons  remit  occasionally  for  the  Veteran  to  be  sent 
to  unfortunate  but  worthy  veterans,  and  more  of  this 
would  be  done  if  we  would  ask  it;  but  that  is  a delicate 
matter.  As  a consequence,  at  least  twenty  times  as 
many  copies  are  furnished  gratuitously  as  are  paid  for 
in  such  manner. 

The  procurement  of  subscriptions  to  be  handed  in  at 
reunion  time  should  be  reported  in  advance.  Com- 
rades and  friends,  please  consider  the  great  task  in  this 
office  of  getting  out  the  May  number,  then  the  one- 
hundred-page  issue  for  June,  and  help  to  swell  the  sub- 
scriptions— won’t  you? 

Advertisements  for  the  June  issue  of  the  Veteran, 
of  over  20,000  copies,  and  of  too  pages,  are  sought. 
This  double  edition  will  be  superb.  Please  request 
any  enterprising  advertiser  to  use  this  number  at  the 
usual  low  price.  Prompt  attention  is  necessary,  a.s 
copy  for  that  number  should  be  in  hand  by  May  25. 


for.”  Again,  he  said:  “It  was  not  Wendell  Phillips, 
Garrison,  Lincoln,  nor  the  Republican  party  who  rid 
the  country  of  slavery,  nor  the  millions  of  heroic  men, 
the  bravest  that  ever  fought,  who  gave  up  their  lives 
fighting  against  the  disgraceful,  abominable,  and  infa- 
mous rag  that  floated  over  the  Confederacy;  but  it  was 
the  appeals  that  went  up  to  God  from  the  bondsmen 
and  bondswomen;”  The  Baltimore  Herald,  comment- 
ing upon  the  discourse,  states ; 

We  know  nothing  of  the  antecedents  of  the  very 
learned,  afthough  somewhat  pugnacious  and  atrabil- 
ious Bishop  of  Boston,  except  that  he  hails  from  one 
of  the  original  slaveholding  states  and  from  the  only 
American  colony  whose  pious  inhabitants  indulged  in 
the  ignominious  crime  of  burning  witches;  but  it 
would  require  testimony  to  convince  us  that  he  was  a 
soldier  during  the  Civil  War,  and  that  he  ever  faced  the 
“infamous  rag”  under  fire.  Union  soldiers,  at  least 
courageous  ones,  never  refer  to  the  Confederate  flag 
in  such  ungracious  and  unchristianlike  terms.  As  for 
the  Confederate  flag,  it  is  but  the  truth  of  history  to  say 
that,  in  the  estimation  of  millions  of  Union  soldiers  and 
of  the  fair-minded  populace  of  the  Northern  States,  it 
was  the  honored  emblem  of  a brave  and  conscientious 
people,  who  offered  their  lives  and  their  possessions  in 
its  defense. 

The  Baltimore  World,  commenting,  says: 

Brave  men  of  both  armies  have  shaken  hands  over 
the  “bloody  chasm”  long  ago,  and  it  is  time  that  their 
example  should  be  followed  by  those  who  viewed  the 
struggle  from  afar.  A minister  of  the  gospel,  above  all 
others,  should  rejoice  that  it  is  so,  and  endeavor  to 
inculcate  the  lessons  of  peace  and  unity,  instead  of 
stirring  up  strife  by  reviving  long-past  issues.  If  he 
cannot  find  better  things  to  preach  about,  he  should 
abandon  the  pulpit  and  go  into  some  other  business,  for 
he  has  evidently  missed  his  calling. 

There  is  nothing  more  sacred  to  the  women  who 
made  the  “stars  and  bars”  and  the  men  who  rallied,  and 
rallied  to  the  death-grapple,  under  that  Confederate 
flag.  Comment  in  these  pages  is  not  in  anger,  but  sor- 
row, that  such  sentiment  should  be  entertained  by  any 
man  authorized  to  occupy  a Christian  pulpit,  and  all 
the  more  by  one  who  has  taken  the  vows  of  a bishop 
in  the  Church.  The  Baltimore  News  gives  an  account 
of  it,  and  adds: 

These  words  were  submitted  to  the  Bishop  this  morn- 
ing b)'  a representative  of  the  Nezvs,  and  he  endorsed 
them  in  writing  ^s  being  very  nearly  his  utterance  yes- 
terday. The  matter  has  aroused  much  unfavorable 
comment  in  this  city  and  has  been  condemned  by  Gen. 
John  Gill,  President  of  the  Mercantile  Trust  and  De- 
posit Company;  Mr.  Frank  T.  Hambleton,  of  Hamble- 
lon  & Co.;  Capt.  George  W.  Booth,  General  Auditor 
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We  men  who  fought  each  other  have  long  since  ceased 
to  have  any  bitter  feeling.  In  fact,  we  feel  that  we  were 
brother  soldiers,  and  are  Americans  and  lovers  of  our 
common  country.”  Mr.  SkipWith  Wilmer,  of  the  Bal- 
timore bar,  said:  “At  a time  when  the  world  is  honor- 
ing the. memories  of  Lee  and  Jackson,  and  their  gen- 
ius end  valor,  the  purity  of  their  lives  and  the  loftiness 
of  their  Christian  characters  are  part  of  the  glory  of  our 
common  country,  and  when  the  issues  of  the  war  are 
well-nigh  forgotten  it  is  a poor  business  for  one  that 
calls  himself  a messenger  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  to  be 
tearing  open  the  wounds  of  the  past  and  referring  in 
terms  of  contempt  to  what  so  many  brave  men  died  to 
serve  and  so  many  living  regard  as  a sacred  memory.” 


SUGGESTIONS  ABOUT  THE  REUNION. 

Capt.  B.  H.  Teague,  Aiken,  S.  C. : “I  am  impressed 
with  the  communication  of  Comrade  Ray  in  the  Feb- 
ruary number  of  the  Veteran.  I must  say  that  I do 
not  think  it  was  intentional  on  the  part  of  the  manage  • 
ment  of  affairs  at  Richmond  that  preference  was  given 
to  Virginians  during  the  reunion.  I rather  believe  that 
many  alien  residents  of  the  city,  newcomers,  etc.,  took 
advantage  of  the  laxity  of  the  management  and  forced 
themselves  into  places  and  positions  that  should  have 
been  reserved  for  veterans  and  their  families.  For  in- 
stance, the  reception  of  Mrs.  Davis  at  the  Museum  was 
a farce  and  a failure  so  far  as  the  old  soldiers  were  con- 
cerned. The  management  allowed  it  to  be  an  open 
affair,  and  the  veterans  were  simply  elbow'ed  out  of 
their  own.  So  it  was  also  at  the  grand  concert.  These 
special  features  of  a reunion  should  be  rigidly  reserved 
for  the  pleasure  and  entertainment  of  the  veterans,  and 
the  general  public  let  in  after  the  old  soldiers  and  their 
families.  The  committees  of  citizens  arranging  for  re- 
ceptions, parades,  etc.,  where  charges  are  to  be  paid, 
should  devise  plans  by  which  the  veterans  can  be  made 
reasonably  secure  from  extortion.  When  the  United 
Confederate  Veterans  meet  in  Nashville  the  seats  in  the 
assembly  hall  reserved  for  delegates  should  be  those 
immediately  in  front  of  the  stage  and  partitioned  off 
from  the  others.  . . . This  suggestion  is  of  the 

greatest  importance.  In  a densely  crowded  hall  it  is 
almost  impossible  for  an  old  soldier  delegate  to  hear 
the  proceedings  unless  in  front  of  and  in  close  proxim- 
ity to  the  stage.  Into  this  area  of  reserved  seats  for 
delegates  none  other  than  those  representing  the  camps 
should  be  allowed.  Men  go  long  distances  to  these 
reunions  and  at  considerable  expense,  and  return 
home  dispirited  at  the  miserable  disorder  experienced 
during  the  sessions,  and  in  consequence  some  of  them 
determine  never  to  attend  another.  In  a few  years 
large  reunions  will  be  events  of  the  past;  so,  if  Nash- 
ville would  bear  the  palm  for  the  best  one  to  date, 
let  her  committees  heed  the  admonitions  of  old  veter- 
ans. Important  business  will  come  before  the  next 
meeting.  We  would  be  delighted  to  have  the  name 
‘United  Confederate  Veterans’  changed  to  that  of 
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‘ Confederate  Survivors’  Association,’  and  a still  further 
change  in  the  titles  of  the  officers.  We  should  do 
away  with  all  military  titles.  We  are  not  a military 
organization ; we  are  simply  and  strictly  a social,  liter- 
ary, historical,  and  benevolent  one — so  says  the  con- 
stitution. Then  why  all  these  misleading  titles  to  our 
officers,  as  general,  colonel,  captain,  etc.  ? As  suggest- 
ed in  a former  article  by  Col.  Holmes,  of  Charleston,  S. 
C.,  it  is  not  good  form  nor  wise  to  have  our  veteran 
colonel  outranked  by  a corporal  now  holding  the  rank 
of  a brigadier.  Acutely  will  the  blunder  be  felt  by  the 
veterans  if  the  same  titles  are  maintained  by  the  Sons 
of  V eterans.  Our  descendants,  in  many  instances,, will 
bear  the  coat  of  arms  of  some  lieutenant-general,  Son 
of  a Veteran,  and  will  never  know  of  the  old  original 
in,  possibly,  Capt.  Jones,  of  Company  B.  Our  officers 
should  be  simply  president,  vice-president,  secretary, 
treasurer,  etc.,  from  the  head  of  the  grand  organiza- 
tion down  to  the  camp.  Under  the  present  order  of 
titles  veterans  are  disposed,  it  is  true,  to  honor  still 
their  old  officers,  while  younger  men  are  tempted  to 
use  political  means  to  insure  election.  In  the  former 
case  an  old  officer  will  accept  the  position,  but  do  little 
work  for  the  benefit  of  the  order.  In  the  latter  case  a 
younger  man,  after  election,  is  willing  to  devote  time 
to  the  work,  but  will  not  have  the  support  of  the  older 
veterans.  Old  soldiers  of  all  ranks  would  be  more 
willing  to  join  the  camps  if  presided  over  by  officers 
bearing  non-military  titles.  Let  us  do  away  with  all 
military  features  also  when  we  adopt  ‘ Confederate  Sur- 
vivors’ Association’  in  preference  to  ‘United  Confeder- 
ate Veterans.’  The  life  insurance  idea,  as  embodiec  in 
the  proposed  U.  C.  V.  Benevolent  Aid  Association,  is 
worthy  of  our  support,  and,  if  adopted,  will  bring  grate- 
ful aid  to  the  loved  ones  of  a deceased  comrade.” 


Miss  Claudine  Rhett,  Charleston,  S.  C.,  March  lo, 
1897;  “Maj.  T.  A.  Huguenin,  a general  of  militia,  C.  S. 
A.,  died  here  on  February  28.  He  was  the  last  surviv- 
or of  the  commanders  of  Fort  Sumter,  the  only  Con- 
federate post  I know  of  that  was  never  taken  during  the 
war.  Maj.  Huguenin  had  charge  of  this  important 
work  during  the  final  seven  months  of  the  siege  of 
Charleston,  and  was  a faithful  and  devoted  Confeder- 
ate to  the  day  of  his  death.  He  was  President  of  the 
Survivors’  Association  at  the  time  Gen.  Beauregard 
died,  and  was  one  of  the  committee  sent  by  this  city  to 
New  Orleans  to  receive  the  sword  bequeathed  to  it  by 
that  general;  and  when  he  brought  it  into  the  hall 
where  the  citizens  had  assembled  to  receive  it  as  a sa- 
cred trust,  followed  by  the  survivors,  many  of  whom 
had  been  present  at  the  battle  of  Manassas,  and  then  by 
the  color-bearers  of  all  the  military  companies  here,  car- 
rying the  flags  furled  and  draped  in  crape,  it  was  a 
most  impressive  and  touching  sight,  and  one  which  will 
ever  linger  in  my  mind  as  a noble  evidence  of  the  re- 
spect which  this  city  has  for  what  is  brave  and  faithful. 
Would  not  this  be  a good  time  for  you  to  publish  those 
beautiful  lines  on  the  ‘Sword  of  Beauregard?’  ” Rev. 
Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  great  work,  “Defense  of  the 
Charleston  Harbor,”  a work  of  much  interest  and  great 
value  as  history,  gives  a pathetic  account  of  the  last 
days  of  service  to  the  Confederacy;  “The  eye  of  the 
commander,  Gen.  Thomas  A.  Huguenin,  who  is  still 
a resident  of  Charleston,  took  in  all  these  things  for  the 


last  time  as  he  went  the  rounds  with  his  two  attendant 
officers,  walking  through  the  deep  shadows  of  the  long 
gallery,  until  he  emerged  at  len^h  through  the  sally- 
port upon  the  open  wharf,  where  the  boats  were  wait- 
ing for  him.  Then  nothing  remained  but  to  cast  off 
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the  lines,  which  was  done  by  himself,  assisted  by  Lieuts. 
White  and  Swinton,  and  to  step  on  board.  Fort  Sum- 
ter loomed  grandly  before  their  lingering  eyes  for  a few 
minutes  longer,  then  the  dark  night  enveloped  it,  and 
they  saw  it  no  more.” 


T.  Allen  Higgs,  Glennville,  Ky.,  formerly  of  Compa- 
ny B,  Fourth  Kentucky  Infantry:  “Noticing  a short 
mention  in  February  number  of  the  Veteran  about 
‘Sue  Munday,’  and  several  mistakes  therein,  I deem  it 
best  to  say  that  Jerome  Clark  came  from  near  Beech 
Grove,  McLean  County,  Ky.,  and  enlisted  in  Company 
B,  Fourth  Kentucky  Infantry,  in  September,  i86i,  at 
Camp  Burnet,  Tenn.  The  whole  dompany  was  de- 
tached at  Bowling  Green,  and  formed  Capt.  R.  E. 
Graves’s  Battery.  After  brilliant  service  this  battery 
was  captured  at  Donelson  and  the  men  sent  to  prison 
at  Camp  Morton.  Clark  was  exchanged,  or  escaped, 
and  made  his  way  to  Kentucky,  where  he  was  joined 
by  several  dashing  young  fellows,  and  they  made  them- 
selves terrors  to  the  blue  coats  in  every  direction. 
Clark  went  by  the  name  of  ‘Sue  Munday’  because  he 
was  very  effeminate  in  appearance.  He  was  slim,  with 
dark  eyes  and  dark  hair,  brave  to  a fault,  and  very 
companionable  with  all  his  associates.  I knew  him 
well.  He  was  not  the  son  of  Beverly  L.  Clark.  He 
has  a nephew  in  Owensboro,  Ky.,  and  most  of  his  rela- 
tives live  in  McLean  County.  Hundreds  here  would 
testify  to  these  assertions.” 


J.  W.  Breedlove,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  wishes  the  ad- 
dress of  A.  L.  P.  Williams,  captured  at  Gettysburg  in- 
side of  the  enemy’s  line  with  the  flag  of  the  Fifty-sixth 
Virginia  Infantry,  Garrett’s  Brigade,  Pickett’s  Divi- 
sion. Thinks  he  moved  from  Lunenburg  County,  Va., 
to  Kentucky  or  Tennessee. 

J.  J.  Elcan,  of  Mason,  Tenn.,  wishes  to  know  the 
names  of  the  company  and  regiment  to  which  John 
Wesley  Wilkerson  belonged.  Thinks  he  enlisted  at 
Danceyville,  Haywood  County,  or  Somerville,  Fayette 
County,  Tenn,  If  alive,  would  like  to  have  his  address. 
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VIRGE  MOOSE 

[Copy  furnishocl  by  W.  J.  Johnson,  of  Cheneyvillc,  L;i.J 

Here  he  is  in  a wreck  of  gray 
With  the  brazen  belt  of  the  “C.  S.  A.” 

Men,  do  you  know  him? 

Far  away, 

Where  battle  blackened  the  face  of  day. 

And  the  rapid  rivers  in  crimson  fled. 

And  God’s  white  roses  were  reeked  in  red. 

His  strength  he  gave  and  his  blood  he  shed — 
Followed  fearless  where  Stonewall  led. 

Or  galloped  wild  in  the  wake  of  Lee, 

In  the  dashing,  mad  artillery — 

Shelled  the  ranks  of  the  enemy 

For  the  South  that  was  and  the  South  to  be! 

Or  bore  his  musket  with  wounded  hands 
O’er  icy  rivers  and  burning  sands. 

Leveled  straight  at  the  hostile  bands  ' 

That  sped  like  death  through  the  ravaged  lands ! 

Men!  do  you  know  him?  Grim  and  gray. 

He  speaks  to  you  from  the  far  away! 

There  he  stands  on  the  prison  sod — 

A statue  carved  by  the  hand  of  God; 

And  the  deaths  he  dared  and  the  paths  he  trod 
Plead  for  him  in  a voice  that  seems 
Wild  and  sad  with  the  battle-dreams. 

And  memory’s  river  backward  streams 
With  its  strange  unrest  and  crimson  gleams! 

There  he  stands  like  a hero — see! 

He  bore  his  rags  and  his  wound  for  ye! 

He  bore  the  flag  of  the  warring  South 

With  red-scarred  Hinds  to  the  cannon’s  mouth — 

By  heaven!  I see,  as  I did  that  day, 

His  red  wounds  gleam  through  the  rags  of  gray! 

Men  of  the  South!  Your  heroes  stand 
Statue-like  in  the  new-born  larfd! 

Will  ye  pass  them  by?  Will  your  lips  condemn? 

The  wounds  oii  their  brave  breasts  plead  for  them! 
Shall  the  South  that  they  gave  their  blood  to  save 
Give  them  only  a nameless  grave? 

Nay!  for  the  men  who  faced  the  fray 
Are  hers  in  trust  till  the  judgment-day! 

And  God  himself,  in  the  far,  sweet  lands, 

Will  ask  their  blood  of  their  country’s  hands! 

Soldier!  You  in  the  wreck  of  gray. 

With  the  brazen  belt  of  the  “C.  S.  A.,” 

Take  my  love  and  my  tears  to-day! 

Take  them — all  that  I have  to  give. 

But  by  God’s  grace,  while  my  heart  shall  live, 

It  still  shall  keep  in  its  faithful  way 
The  camp-fires'lit  for  the  men  in  gray — 

•Aye!  till  the  trump  sounds  far  away. 

And  the  silver  bugles  of  heaven  play. 

And  the  roll  is  called  at  the  judgment-day. 

— Ff'a?ik  h.  Stanton. 

BOOTS  AND  SADDLES ! A REMINISCENCE. 

BY  W.  A.  M.  VAUGHAN,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

As  from  gaseous  vapors  gathers  the  impending 
storm,  the  political  atmosphere,  surcharged  with  sec- 
tionalism, had  gathered  force  and  volume,  and  so 
wrought  upon  the  passions  of  men  that  reason  went 
into  exile,  while  anarchy  feasted  and  fattened  on  the 
spoils  to  which  opportunity  gave  rein  and  license. 

The -country  had  divided  on  a sectional  line,  with 
aggression  on  the  one  side  threatening;  on  the  other, 
the  sovereignty  of  a people  jealous  of  their  rights  and 
inheritance. 

Agitation  continued  and  the  strain  increased  until 
the  bond  of  union  gave  way  and  tore  asunder  the  bar- 
riers and  safeguards  of  the  constitution,  while  discord 
lighted  its  lurid  fires  and  revolution  fired  its  signal  gun. 
Drums  beat  wildly  war’s  dread  alarm,  the  bugle  called 


to  arms,  the  tocsin  sounded:  a nation  heard,  the  clans 
gathered,  the  struggle  came,  and  Sumter  fell. 

Thus  came  war,  with  shout  and  revel,  as  if  in  antici- 
pation of  a holiday,  with  Sambo  as  chief  fiddler  and  the 
juggernaut  of  sectionalism  elevated  above  a people’s 
liberties  to  become  a nation’s  guest. 

What  we  shall  hereafter  have  to  chronicle  in  this  pen- 
sketch  will  pertain  to  Missouri  and  her  men  who  wore 
the  gray.  The  southern  counties  of  the  state,  border- 
ing on  the  state  of  Kansas,  from  the  Missouri  River  to 
the  state  line,  had  been  devastated  by  a relentless  and 
savage  warfare,  encouraged  by  the  machinations  and 
private  enterprises  to  which  “Order  No.  ii”  gave  li- 
cense and  direction.  At  long  intervals  only  had  any 
considerable  body  of  hostile  soldiery  raided  or  other- 
wise infested  the  state,  save  Quantrell  and  his  band  of 
rangers,  who  rode  at  will  — which  authority,  with  an 
army  at  its  command,  seemingly  could  neither  repress 
nor  yet  control.  The  state  had  become  one  vast  mili- 
tary camp,  dominated  by  its  militia,  conspicuous  most 
when  danger  threatened  the  least,  zealous  spoil-gath- 
erers, actively  loyal  for  revenue,  and  prompt  of  execu- 
tion at  murder’s  behest.  By  the  season  of  1864,  to  the 
people  of  the  South  and  her  armies,  the  situation  had 
become  intensified.  Every  energy  and  enterprise 
known  to  them  was  being  employed  to  the  averting  of 
a calamity,  then  so  eminently  threatening  at  every 
point.  To  this  end  the  Trans-Mississippi  Department 
assembled  the  available  of  its  forces,  and  under  the  com- 
mand of  Gen.  Price  they  were  ordered  to  assume  the 
aggressive  by  marching  deep  into  the  state  to  the  Mis- 
souri River  and  west  to  and  beyond  the  gates  of  Kan- 
sas. It  was  hoped  that  this  movement  would  create  a 
diversion  for  the  relief  of  the  more  exposed  sections. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  affairs  at  the  time  of  which 
we  write.  Gen.  Shelby,  with  his  superb  brigade  of 
cavalry,  was  in  saddle  at  Pocahontas,  Ark.,  awaiting 
orders  from  the  commanding  general,  then  marching 
north  from  Camden  on  the  Ouachita  River.  When 
this  news  came  to  the  brigade  men  stood  in  their  stir- 
rups and  shouted  their  battle-cry,  which  sent  its  echoes 
flying  through  the  hills,  wild  as  the  winds  when  the 
tempest  is  abroad.  Gen.  Shelby  chafed  under  delays 
and  imposed  restraints  as  would  the  knight  await  a 
challenge  to  the  tourney. 

On  the  13th  of  September  a detail  of  sixty  officers 
and  men  had  been  taken  from  Shelby’s  Brigade  and  it 
ordered  into  North  Missouri  on  detached  service.  The 
writer,  being  one  of  their  number,  each  day  plucked 
from  the  current  events  thereof  the  incidents  most  ob- 
truding, and  would  make  of  them  a record  here. 

With  the  warm  grasp  of  a comrade’s  hand,  a fare- 
well that  trembled  on  the  lip,  and  a benediction,  they 
rode  away  into  a region  where  danger  played  the  de- 
tective and  Death,  as  executioner,  stood  by  with  bloody 
hands.  A short  ride  and  the  detail  went  into  camp  for 
the  night;  the  fatted  calf  was  killed,  corn-meal  grated, 
and  all  fared  sumptuously. 

The  detail  now  organized  itself  into  a company,  with 
the  following  elected  to  manage  and  control  it  so  long 
as  it  continued  together  as  a whole — viz.,  Capt.  Rath- 
burn,  Commander;  Capt.  Eli  Hodge,  Orderly;  Capt. 
Marge  Jacobs,  Quartermaster;  James  Medows,  Com- 
missary; Capt.  Frank  Thorp,  Command  of  Advance, 
and  Capt.  Maurice  LangJiorne,  the  Rear  Guard.  It  is 
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much  regretted  that  we  have  not  a roster  of  all  who 
composed  the  detail. 

September  i6:  An  early  morning  hung  fog  shadows 
in  the  valley  and  ribbons  of  sunshine  on  the  hills,  tip 
White  River  and  across  the  state  line  into  Oregon 
County,  Mo.,  thence  into  Howell  and  into  West  Plains, 
its  county  seat,  once  a thriving  village,  now  blackened 
ruins,  kneeling  in  silence  amid  a solitude  telling  of  its 
rape  and  ruin.  ( 

September  17:  The  march  to-day  has  been  as  if 
through  a wilderness.  Fire  has  left  standing  but  two 
houses,  and  they  seem  as  exclamation  points  to  empha- 
size the  deeds  villainy  and  crime  have  enacted  here. 
Skeleton  ruins  dot  the  hillsides,  and  through  their  open- 
ings rayless  eyes  in  vacancy  stare  at  you.  Sound  gives 
no  voice  save  that  made  by  the  mo.ving  column  wailing 
through  the  mountain  passes.  As  the  day  wore  away 
the  march  developed  a young  Switzerland,  meager  in 
proportions,  with  its  Alps  and  rude,  rustic  cottage 
homes,  its  goat  herds,  its  wild  cascades,  its  lofty  peaks 
where  the  eagle  builds,  and  valleys  which  seem  to  offer 
rations  and  entertainment  for  the  night. 

The  few  people  remaining,  alert  to  sound  and  vision, 
on  apparent  approach  of  any  seeming  danger  go  to  the 
brush,  and  the  women,  “as  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,” 
become  widows.  On  going  into  camp  a squad  of 
rangers  called,  and  remained  until  morning,  rationed 
on  beef  and  corn-bread,  “pot-luck”  fashion. 

September  18:  The  ride  continued  to  the  northwest, 
and  after  a few  hours  in  the  saddle  the  command  came 
to  a cabin  by  the  roadside,  at  which  it  had  been  learned 
such  information  as  was  desirable  might  be  obtained, 
and  possibly  a guide  procured.  On  approaching  the 
place  one  of  the  detail  recognized  former  acquaintances, 
which  soon  brought  them  in  accord  and  sympathy  with 
the  wishes  of  the  command.  Two  girls,  rosy  with 
health  and  as  if  inured  to  and  careless  of  danger,  gave 
the  information  that  a company  of  “whackers”  were 
then  watching  this  command.  Continuing,  one  said: 
“ By  them  you  are  suspected  with  being  ‘ Milish.’  I am 
mighty  glad  that  you  are  not;  don’t  like  those  dances 
where  pistols  furnish  the  music.” 

“Won’t  you  mount  behind  me  and  take  me  to  your 
friends?”  asked  one  of  the  men. 

“No,  sir;  that  would  be  risky  and  dangerous,”  said 
she,  adding:  “Lend  us  your  horse,  and  we  will  bring 
therti  in  in  short  order.” 

Mounting  them,  very  soon  they  returned  with  twenty 
of  the  “whackers,”  under  command  of  one  Capt.  Yates. 
After  a short  consultation,  two  of  his  men  volunteered 
to  act  as  guides  for  the  day.  On  resuming  the  march 
one  of  them  said:  “You  have  before  you  a ride  of  forty 
miles  to-day  without  food  for  man  or  beast;  this  will 
take  you  to  the  Gasconade  River;  there  you  will  strike 
a Union  settlement,  and  from  there  to  the  Osage 
River  you  will  find  an  enemy  in  every  man  that  you 
see.”  A long,  hard  ride  verified  the  statements,  for 
wdth  night  came  trouble. 

On  reaching  the  settlement,  a community  of  farmers, 
stowed  away  in  the  narrow  valleys  and  broken  hills, 
were  found  attending  their  flocks  and  fields,  as  if  a 
peace  unbroken  was  the  passport  here.  A halt  was 
called  and  the  order  given  to  dismount  and  feed.  Two 
of  the  advance,  as  yet  unobserved,  cautiously  ap- 
proached the  nearest  house,  and,  finding  there  a man. 


arrested  him.  He  was  told  that  his  services  as  guide 
would  on  the  morrow  be  required,  and  that  his  deten- 
tion was  to  insure  his  presence  when  wanted.  Pro- 
testing that  he  had  neither  horse  nor  saddle,  but  with 
the  cool  cunning  of  a diplomat  he  said  that  he  might 
get  a mount  from  his  neighbor  living  close  by.  When 
taken  to  him,  under  the  pretense  of  getting  a saddle  the 
two  men  were  permitted  to  enter  the  house,  when,  at 
an  unguarded  moment,  both  dashed  through  an  open 
rear  doorway  into  the  night  and  into  a piece  of  chap- 
aral  close  by,  heedless  of  pistol  shots  or  the  call  to  halt. 
This  was  belling  the  oat.  A signal  horn  was  blown; 
its  §ound  echoed  throughout  the  hills  in  wild  alarm, 
and  was  caught  up  and  answered  in  kind  until  all  the 
region  round  about  wailed  and  shrieked  with  clamor- 
ous horns,  as  if  the  woods  were  filled  with  hunters  re- 
turning from  the  chase.  An  hour  had  not  passed  since 
the  halt  was  made,  yet  every  man  tightened  his  belt  and 
stood  at  his  stirrup,  with  the  feeling  that  it  was  no 
place  for  him. 

“Mount,  men!”  was  the  order  quietly  given;  and 
“forward!”  Where? 

Satisfied  that  the  night  would  furnish  no  pursuit,  the 
command  feared  no  ambush  nor  surprise  so  long  as  the 
shadows  continued  with  them. 

A race  for  life  had  now  begun.  Over  rugged  hills, 
across  deep-seamed  gulches,'  ^nd  down  rock-ribbed 
terraces  an  indistinct  roadway  led  to  a blind  ford  or 
crossing  of  the  river,  where  the  light  from  a cabin  in 
the  woods  led  to  the  procuring  of  a guide.  He  was 
told  that  he  had  nothing  to  fear  if  he  would  be  faithful 
to  the  imposed  trust  given  him;  otherwise,  for  treach- 
ery, the  penalty  would  be  death.  Fording  the  river, 
the  column  moved  steadily  forward  until  morning. 

September  19:  The  “wire  road”  between  Springfield 
and  Lebanon,  now  at  hand  and  to  be  crossed  at  this 
point,  was  four  miles  west  of  the  latter  place,  where  a 
force  of  eight  hundred  soldiers  were  encamped.  To 
outride  the  early  night’s  alarm  and  make  th>  crossing 
before  scouts  would  patrol  the  great  highway  had  kept 
the  men  in  their  saddles  during  the  whole  night.  “ Scat- 
ter your  tracks,”  passed  from  man  to  man;  and,  the 
crossing  made,  all  knew  that  the  hounds  had  slept 
when  the  game  was  moving.  • 

A cross-country  ride  took  the  command  to  Big 
Creek,  where  a halt  was  made  and  one  hour  given  to 
feed.  The  hour  had  not  more  than  passed  when  an 
old  lady  came  from  a house  close  by  and,  seemingly 
much  agitated  in  tone  and  manner,  said:  “Men,  for 
God’s  sake  and  your  own  good,  get  away  from  here! 
You  don’t  know  the  danger  that  you  are  in.” 

But  a moment  sufficed  to  put  the  command  in  the 
saddle  and  into  the  woods.  • Deep  in  the  afternoon  the 
march  was  checked  for  a moiment  at  a house  to  gain, 
if  possible,  some  information,  when  suddenly  a well- 
mounted  Federal  soldier  rode  into  the  ranks,  wholly 
unconscious  of  his  surroundings  until  told  that  he  was 
a prisoner.  He  gave  up  his  arms  and  kindly  traded 
horses,  but  gave  no  information  respecting  himself  or 
his  command.  Danger  now  seemed  anywhere,  every- 
where. “Close  up,  boys!”  the  order  came,  and  passed 
down  the  line.  The  march  continued  through  an  open 
forest  giving  no  evidence  of  habitation,  save  at  long 
intervals,  when  a clearing,  meager  in  its  appointments, 
would  be  discovered  shut  up  in  the  hills.  Such  a place. 
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only  a little  more  pretentious,  developed  a melon  patch 
which  seemed  to  invite  invasion,  when  several  of  the 
men,  yielding  to  temptation  and  the  calls  of  hunger, 
raided  the  patch,  each  securing  a melon,  remounted, 
and,  with  it  in  his  arms,  rode  on.'  But  suddenly  their 
visions  of  a feast  took  wings,  when,  with  an  impressive 
distinctiveness,  the  sullen  roar  of  a “sharp’s”  ride,  hail- 
ing from  the  rear,  caused  a sudden  drop  in  melons  and 
put  the  men  with  the  column  and  into  line  of  battle. 
The  sound  and  tumult  of  the  enemy’s  charge  seemed  to 
electrify  every  nerve  into  steel  and  every  man  into  a 
magazine  on  fire.  The  fight  had  become  fast  and  fu- 
rious when  a counter  charge,  executed  with  vigor  and 
reenforced  by  the  “Rebel  yell,”  sent  the  enemy  from 
the  field,  and  the  fight  had  ended. 

The  command  had  one  man,  Lieut.  Connor,  killed, 
and  one,  Lieut.  Fleming,  mortally  wounded,  who  died 
a few  hours  after  at  a farm-house,  where  he  was  left 
with  nurses.  It  had  also  three  horses  killed,  and  cap- 
tured one.  The  enemy  had  two  men  and  three  horses 
killed;  other  casualties  unknown.  The  dismounted 
men  remounted  behind  and  rode  with  comrades  until 
a remount  for  them  could  be  procured.  • 

The  situation,  which  had  been  perilous,  was  now  in- 
tensified, and  wrought  every  man  up  and  into  a live 
galvanic  battery.  Telegraph  lines  would  shiver,  preg- 
nant with  news  of  a ^bushwhacker  invasion;  troops 
would  patrol  the  highways  by  day,  though  sleep  in 
their  camps  at  night;  post  commanders  doubled  the 
guard  around  their  respective  camps,  and  the  great 
war-drums  beat  Deep  in  the  night  a halt  was  called, 
guards  posted,  horses  fed,  and  two  hours  given  for 
sleep.  On  resuming  the  mount  Capt.  Hodge  and  fif- 
teen others  break  rank  and  go  in  the  direction  of  Jefler- 
son  City  to  cross  the  river  near  that  point. 

September  20;  On  reaching  this  point,  the  Pome  de 
Terre  River,  in  Camden  County,  the  command  goes 
into  camp  for  one  hour,  and,  on  dismounting,  found 
loafing  a young  heifer,  sleek  and  fat,  her  horns  be- 
decked with  vines  as  if  for  a holiday — perhaps  a sacri- 
fice. It  proved  to  be  the  latter.  She  was  butchered, 
and  provided  the  command  a feast  worthy  the  gods. 
It  was  their  first  meat  eaten  in  fifty  hours.  The  stock, 
much  worn  by  fatigue,  prefer  sleep  and  rest,  having 
been  well  rationed  throughout  the  march. 

Since  crossing  the  “wire  road”  the  country  has  given 
but  little  evidence  of  a divided  sentiment  among  its  peo- 
ple. Fire  has  left  no  marks  nor  desolation  its  trail. 

As  the  evening  approached,  and  when  the  sun’s  low 
sinking  brought  lengthened  shadows  from  the  pur- 
pling Osage  hills,  midway  between  Osceola  and  War- 
saw, in  Benton  County,  a single  horseman  (an  uncom- 
mon sight)  approached  from  the  front — a jolly  Irish- 
man, who,  after  a keen  encounter  of  wits,  consented  to 
guide  the  command  to  a fordable  crossing  of  the  river, 
veLsome  distance  up  stream.  On  arriving  at  the  ford 
a moment’s  halt  was  made,  and  in  the  deep  darkness, 
typical  of  the  river  Styx,  the  crossing  was  safely  ef- 
fected. / s a precautionary  measure,  the  roll  was 
called,  and  developed  one  of  the  men  as  missing. 
Neither  calling  nor  shouting  brought  any  tiding  from 
him.  Two  of  the  men  recrossed  the  stream  and  found 
him  seated  on  his  horse,  the  horse  standing  in  the  road, 
and  both  fast  asleep.  A short  ride  of  several  miles  de- 
veloped a black-jack  grove,  into  which  the  command 


rides  and  a bivouac  of  two  hours  taken  for  sleep  by  all 
save  the  camp  guards.  Again  in  the  saddle,  the  ride 
continues  until  a late  hour  in  the  morning,  then  a halt, 
and  an  hour  taken  to  feed. 

September  21 : With  the  morning  came  another 
break  in  ranks,  when  Capt.  Walton  and  six  others 
right  oblique  in  the  direction  of  Sedalia.  Many  of  the 
horses  are  greatly  distressed.  Since  crossing  the 
Osage  I^iver  and  on  approaching  the  western  line  of 
the  state,  the  marks  and  sears  left  by  savagery  seem  to 
have  grown  more  conspicuous  with  each  hour.  When 
night  had  cast  its  somber  mantle  over  these  skeletons 
of  desolated  homes,  and  each,  wholly  unconscious  of 
the  other’s  presence  or  proximity,  the  command  came 
upon  a company  of  militia  camped  in  a forest  of  young 
timber  by  the  roadside,  and  all’ astir,  as  if  with  prepara- 
tions for  a jubilee  after  a successful  raid.  Fires  sent 
forth  fragrant  odors  from  sleaming  food,  which  tantal- 
ized the  appetite  afresh  and  gave  to  hunger  a renewed 
ferocity  as  fierce  as  the  cry  starvation  makes  when 
kneeling  at  famine’s  barred  and  rusty  gate. 

Beyond  the  radius  of  their  camp-fires  the  shadows 
deepened,  giving  to  the  command,  unobserved,  full  op- 
portunity to  canvass  the  situation  at  a glance.  Satis- 
fied with  this  and  nothing  more,  the  command  turned 
aside  and  rode  away,  while  the  spoil-hunters  feasted 
and  slept. 

(Continued  in  next  number.) 


CONFEDERATE  PERSISTENCY. 

Last  Desperate  Utterances  of  Gen.  J.  O,  Shelby,  After  Lee 
Had  Surrendered, 

The  following  is  from  an  old  clipping,  dated  Pitts- 
burg, Tex.,  April  26,  1865.  How  vividly  it  recalls  the 
spirit  of  the  Confederates  in  that  eventful  period! 

Soldiers  of  Shelby’s  Division,  the  crisis  of  a nation’s 
fate  is  upon  you.  I come  to  you  in  this  hour  of  peril 
and  of  gloom  as  I have  come  when  your  exultant  shouts 
of  victory  were  proud  on  the  breeze  of  IMissouri,  rely- 
ing upon  your  patriotism,  your  devotion,  your  heroic 
fortitude  and  endurance.  By  the  memory  of  our  past 
efforts,  our  brilliant  reputation,  our  immortal  dead,  our 
wrecked  and  riven  hearthstones,  our  banished  and  in- 
sulted women,  our  kindred  fate  and  kindred  ruin,  our 
wrongs  unrighted  and  unavenged,  I conjure  you  to 
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stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  and  bide  the  tempest  out. 
In  union  there  is  strength,  honor,  manhood,  safety,  suc- 
cess; in  separation,  defeat,  disgrace,  disaster,  extermi- 
nation, death.  I promise  to  remain  with  you  until  the 
end,  to  share  your  dangers,  your  trials,  your  exile,  your 
destiny;  your  lot  shall  be  my  lot  and  your  fate  shall  be 
my  fate;  and  come  what  may — poverty,  misery,  exile, 
degradation — O never  let  your  sf)Otless  banner  be  tar- 
nished by  dishonor!  If  there  be  any  among  you  that 
wish  to  go  from  our  midst  when  the  dark  hour  comes 
and  the  bright  visions  of  peace  are  paling  beyond  the 
sunset  shore,  let  him  bid  farewell  to  the  comrades  that 
no  danger  can  appall  and  no  disaster  deter,  for  the 
curse  of  the  sleepless  eye  and  the  festering  heart  will 
be  his  reward  as  the  women  of  Missouri — the  Peris  of 
a ruined  paradise  — shall  tell  how  Missouri’s  braves 
fought  until  the  Confederate  flag  was  torn  by  inches 
from  the  mast. 

Stand  by  the  ship,  boys,  as  long  as  ther  is  one  plank 
upon  another.  All  your  hopes  and  fears  are  there ; all 
that  life  bolds  nearest  and  dearest  is  there;  your  bleed- 
ing motherland,  pure  and  stainless  as  an  angel-guard- 
ed child,  is  there.  The  proud,  imperial  South  — the 
nurse  of  your  boyhood  and  the  priestess  of  your  faith — 
is  there,  and  calls  upon  you,  her  children,  her  best  and 
bravest,  in  the  pride  and  purity  of  your  manhood,  and 
your  blood  to  rally  round  her  altar-shrine,  the  blue 
skies  and  green  fields  of  your  nativity,  and  send,  your 
scornful  challenge  forth:  “The  Saxon  breasts  are  equal 
to  the  Norman  steel!” 

Meet  at  your  company  quarters,  look  the  matter  fair- 
ly and  squarely  in  the  face,  think  of  all  that  you  have 
to  lose  and  the  little  you  have  to  gain,  watch  the  fires 
of  your  devotion  as  you  would  your  hopes  of  heaven, 
stand  together,  act  together,  keep  your  discipline  and 
your  integrity,  and  all  will  be  well  as  you  strike  for  God 
and  humanity.  I am  -yvith  you  until  the  last;  and  O 
what  glad  hozannas  will  go  up  to  you  when  our  land, 
redeemed,  shall  rise  beautiful  from  its  urn  of  death  and 
chamber  of  decay,  the  storms  of  battle  and  the  anguish 
of  defeat  floating  away  forever! 

If  Johnston  follows  Lee  and  Beauregard  and  Maury 
and  Forrest — all  go — and  the  Cis-Mississippi  Depart- 
ment surrenders  their  arms  and  quit  the  contest,  let  us 
never  surrender.  For  four  long  years  we  have  taught 
each  other  to  forget  that  word,  and  it  is  too  late  to  learn 
it  now.  Let  us  all  meet  as  we  have  met  in  many  dark 
hours  before,  with  the  hearts  of  men  that  have  drawn 
the  sword  and  thrown  away  the  scabbard,  and  resolve 
with  the  deep,  eternal,  irrevocable  resolution  of  free- 
men that  we  will  never  surrender.  If  every  regiment 
in  this  department  goes  by  the  board,  if  coward  fear 
and  dastard  treachery  dictate  submission,  we  will  treat 
every  man  that  leaves  his  banner  now  as  a base  recre- 
ant, and  shoot  him  as  we  would  a Federal.  This  Mis- 
souri Division  surrender?  My  God,  soldiers!  it  is 
more  terrible  than  death.  You,  the  young  and  the 
brave  of  poor  Missouri,  who  have  so  often  marched 
away  to  battle,  proudly  and  gaily,  with  love  in  your 
hearts  and  light  in  your  eyes,  for  the  land  that  you 
loved  best;  you,  who  are  worshiped  by  your  friends 
and  dreaded  by  your  enemies ; you  who  have  the  blood 
of  cavaliers  in  your  veins — it  is  too  horrible  to  con- 
template ! 

No!  no!  We  will  do  this:  we  will  hang  together,  we 


will  keep  our  organization,  our  arms,  our  discipline, 
our  hatred  of  oppression,  until  one  universal  shout 
goes  up  from  an  admiring  age  that  this  Missouri  Cav- 
alry Division  preferred  exile  to  submission,  death  to 
dishonor. 

Jo.  O.  Shelby,  Brigadier-General  Commanding. 

Pittsburg,  Tex,,  April  26,  1865. 


JEFFERSON  DAVIS  NOT  A SECESSIONIST. 

Mr.  William  Miller,  who  was  with  Gen.  Taylor  from 
the  time- he  was  in  Corpus  Christi,  in  1845,  until  his 
return  to  the  United  States,  writes  as  follows  about 
Jefferson  Davis: 

Mr.  Davis  was  never  a secessionist  per  .y^,but  resigned 
his  seat  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  reluctantly, 
hoping  to  the  last  that  peace  would  be  perpetuated. 
He  loved  peace  and  he  loved  the  Union.  He  grieved 
to  see  it  tom  asunder,  and  clung  to  it  as  long  as  he 
could  consistently  do  so.  The  people  in  the  movement 
toward  secession  were  ahead  of  their  leaders.  They 
greatly  rflistake  the  character  of  the  Southern  people 
who  suppose  that  they  needed  to  be  driven  to  meet  the 
advancing  storm  of  battle  as  it  rolled  down  upon  them. 
Mr.  Davis  was  selected  by  them  as  best  fitted  by  his 
ability,  his  experience,  his  fidelity  to  principle,  his  tried 
courage,  and  his  exalted  character  to  lead  them  in  a 
time  of  imminent  danger.  If  he  failed,  who  could  have 
succeeded?  Jefferson  Davis  heroically  maintained  the 
principles  for  which  the  South  contended  with  a cour- 
age that  never  flinched,  a fortitude  that  never  failed,  a 
fidelity  that  even  captivity  could  not  repress,  and  with 
constancy  unto  death. 

For  four  years  the  Confederacy,  under  his  leadership 
and  with  the  genius  of  its  military  and  naval  heroes, 
upheld  a conflict  that  was  the  miracle  of  the  age  in 
which  it  occurred  and  will  be  the  romance  of  the  future 
historian.  It  is  true  that  its  name  as  a nation  is  effaced 
from  the  page  of  history  forever;  yet  the  cheeks  of  our 
children  will  never  blush  for  its  fate,  but  will  flush  with 
pride  as  they  read  of  the  patience,  constancy,  and  forti- 
tude, the  daring  and  heroism,  the  genius  of  leadership, 
and  the  victories  of  their  noble  fathers. 

Our  Confederacy  sank  in  sorrow,  but  not  in  shame. 
When  the  end  came  all  the  vials  of  the  victor’s  wrath 
were  emptied  upon  the  head  of  Jefferson  Davis.  This 
sick,  feeble,  half-blind,  old  man,  worn  by  anxiety  and 
exposure,  this  refined  gentleman,  was  imprisoned  in  a 
casemate  at  Fortress  Monroe,  without  the  comforts  of 
life,  insulted,  manacled  in  a felon’s  cell,  and  watched 
by  night  and  by  day.  His  splendid  courage  and  un- 
shrinking heroism  brought  tears ,to  even  manhood’s 
eyes  throughout  the  world.  He'‘  rose  to  grander 
heights  as  prisoner  of  State,  as,  unbending,  he  bore  his 
misfortunes  and  wore  his  shackles  for  all  his  people. 
It  is  a heritage  that  this  Southland  has  produced  so 
glorious  a sufferer.  Upon  him  criticism  expended  all 
its  arrows,  and  yet  no  blemish  is  found.  His  nam^, 
bis  fame,  and  his  example  remain  an.  honored  legacy. 
It  is  fitting  that  an  appropriate  monument  should  be 
reared  by  that  people  to  tell  posterity  where  rests  all 
that  the  grave  can  claim  of  the  soldier,  statesman,  and 
patriot. 
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ONE  OF  THE  REAL  HEROES, 

Mrs.  Nannie  H.  Williams,  Guthrie,  Ky. : 

While  in  Louisville  recently,  several  of  us,  in  ani- 
mated conversation,  drifted  into  incidents  of  the  war — 
that  theme  ever  dear  to  us  older  ones  of  the  Southland 
— when  my  son  said:  “Mother,  I have  an  old  friend,  a 
Confederate  veteran,  that  I would  like  for  you  to  meet. 
He  keeps  a cigar-stand  on  the  corner  of  Market  and 
Fifth  Streets.  He  was  the  color-bearer,  and  was 
wounded  in  one  of  the  battles  of  the  Wilderness,  and 
can’t  walk  a step;  but  he  is  always  there,  cheerful  and 
pleased  to  serve  his  customers.  I have  known  him  for 
five  years,  stopping  almost  daily  to  chat  him  a few  min- 
utes, but  have  never  heard  him  complain.  Whenever 
I ask,  ‘How’s  business?’  he  replies;  ‘Fairly  good.  Fve 
no  right  to  complain.  As  long  as  I can  make  a dollar 
a day  we  can  get  the  necessaries;  but  the  luxuries — 
well,  we  can  do  without  them.’  ” 

We  women  soon  had  on  our  bonnets,  for  this  one 
considers  herself  a Confederate  veteran,  and  that  story 
had  touched  the  sympathetic  chord.  Although  a cold 
north  wind  was  blowing  and  clouds  lowered,  the  elec- 
tric car  soon  placed  us  on  the  street  corner  designated. 
The  inevitable  stand  was  by  the  wall  of  the  great  bank 
(doubtless  by  courtesy  of  some  friend  within),  and  an 
old,  gray-haired  “Johnny  Reb,”  with  keen  eye  beneath 
his  shabby  derby  hat,  was  perched  on  his  high  seat, 
ready  to  sell  cigars,  chewing-wax,  or  anything  in  his 
line. 

To  my  son’s  “Serg.  Beasley,  this  is  my  mother, 
whom  I wish  you  to  meet,”  with  a pleased  expression 
he  scrambled  forward  and  extended  his  gaunt  hand 
with  the  naturally  gallant  response:  “My  best  friends 
have  always  been  the  ladies.”  When  we  told  him  that 
we  would  like  to  mention  him  in  the  Confederate 
Veteran  he  expressed  intense  gratification,  and  gave 
the  following  war  record  of  himself : 

At  Selma,  Ala.,  April  21,  1861,  he  joined  the  Gov- 
ernor’s Guards,  Capt.  Goldsby’s  Company,  Joseph  Har- 

die,  Jason  M.  West,  and  Samuels,  lieutenants. 

All  the  original  officers  of  this  company  are  dead,  ex- 
cept Maj.  Hardie,  who  he  thinks  now  resides  at  Bir- 
mingham. When  the  Fourth  Alabama  Regiment  was 
organized,  at  Dalton,  Ga.,  Capt.  Goldsby’s  company  be- 
came its  Company  A.  With  much  pride  Serg.  Beasley 
said:  “All  old  soldiers  of  Gen.  Lee’s  army  will  remem- 
ber the  Fourth  Alabama  Regiment  of  Law’s  Brigade. 
It  was  in  Fields’s  Division  and  Longstreet’s  Corps.” 

It  was  after  the  battle  of  Chickamauga  that  W.  W. 
Beasley  was  made  color-bearer  of  the  regiment,  and 
surrendered  with  his  colors  and  regiment  at  Appo- 
mattox. Although  wounded  in  the  battle  of  the  Wil- 
derness, he  never  felt  the  effects  of  his  wounds  until 
seven  or  eight  years  ago;  but,  as  I have  stated,  he  can- 
not now  walk  a step.  He  said:  “I  have  found  many 
good  friends  in  old  Confederate  soldiers,  as  well  as 
others,  here  in  Kentucky.  I would  be  glad  to  hear 
from  any  of  my  old  comrades.” 

The  most  touching  part  of  the  story  is  his  solicitude 
about  his  one  child,  a little  girl  nine  or  ten  years  old. 
How  would  it  be  with  you,  kind  friends  and  old  com- 
rades who  read  this?  When  you  go  to  that  hospitable 
city  of  Louisville,  find  the  old  sergeant  at  his  stand. 
You  will  be  none  the  poorer  to  invest  in  some  of  his 
offerings : cigars,  chewing-wax,  etc. 


MEBANE'S  BATTERY. 

John  A.  Thomas,  Louisville,  gives  reminiscences: 

I should  like  to  know  how  many  survivors  there  are 
of  Mebane’s  Battery,  which  closed  its  battle  record  in 
the  slaughter-pen  called  Spanish  Fort,  near  Mobile,  in 
April,  1865.  They  were  mostly  Tennesseeans,  young 
and  spirited;  and  as  soldiers  were  up  to  Hardee’s 
standard,  and  helped  to  make  the  splendid  record  of 
that  superb  old  soldier.  After  the  wreck  of  Hood’s 
army  had  escaped  from  the  Nashville  campaign,  we 
were  ordered  to  Mobile,  about  the  ist  of  February, 
where  we  drilled  in  heavy  artillery  for  about  a month 
and  fattened  up  for  the  next  “killing,”  which  began 
about  the  ist  of  April  by  Canby  attacking  our  works 
at  Spanish  Fort,  on  the  east  side  of  the  bay.  To  this 
point  we  were  ordered,  together  with  a remnant  of 
Cleburne’s  old  division,  and  by  which  we  were  well 
supported  during  the  fourteen  bloody  days  that  fol- 
lowed, while  resisting  the  assaults  of  Canby’s  army. 
On  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  siege  we  were  relieved  by  a 
fresh  battery.  Our  loss,  over  fifty,  was  so  great  that 
we  could  not  longer  man  the  guns.  We  were  taken 
back  to  Mobile  on  the  “Red  Gauntlet,”  where  we  as- 
sisted in  the  evacuation  a few  days  afterward.  We 
were  then  armed  as  infantry,  marched  on  board  a trans- 
port, and  taken  up  the  river  to  Selma,  Ala.,  where  we 
lay  in  camp  a while, Jiearing  no  news  from  any  direction, 
till  one  gloomy  Sunday  evening  after  retreat  roll-call, 
which  was  our  last  in  the  service,  we  were  marched 
out  to  the  depot,  and  ordered  on  board  a stock-train  for 
Meridian,  Miss.  We  traveled  very  slowly  till  late  in 
the  night,  when  we  stopped  at  a station,  where  we 
learned  of  Lee’s  surrender  and  the  fall  of  Richmond, 
which  had  happened  nearly  a month  before.  We  had 
been  fighting  since  the  fall  of  Atlanta.  About  twenty- 
eight  of  us  left  carrip  and  struck  for  Tennessee.  We 
marched  hard  for  thirteen  days  through  woods  and 
swamps,  until  we  came  near  La  Grange,  on  the  Mem- 
phis and  Charleston  railroad,  where  we  held  a confer- 
ence and  disbanded,  each  man  going  to  his  home,  ex- 
cept myself.  Being  a Kentuckian,  I went  home  with 
George  Wheeler  and  John  Brown,  where  I was  treat- 
ed with  the  greatest  kindness.  I have  not  seen  one  of 
those  comrades  since. 

I am  now  old  and  gray,  and  I guess  they  are  too, 
but  maybe  some  of  the  boys  will  see  this,  and  we 
can  arrange  a plan  for  Mebane’s  Battery  to  rally  with 
the  United  Confederate  Veterans  at  Nashville  and  have 
one  more  camp-fire  before  we  enter  that  last  bivouac 
whose  gleaming  fires  are  lighting  the  shores  of  two 
worlds. 

Comrade  Thomas’s  address  is  648  West  Jefferson 
Street,  Louisville,  Ky. 


Dr.  M.  S.  Browne,  Winchester,  Ky. : “I  am  inter- 
ested in  buttons  worn  on  coats  of  soldiers  of  the  Con- 
federate States  of  America.  Did  we  have  such  a thing 
as  company  buttons  lettered  generally  or  at  all,  or 
was  it  only  buttons,  lettered  to  represent  arm  of  serv- 
ice, as  A,  for  artillery;  I,  for  infantry;  C,  for  cavalry? 
If  only  the  latter,  was  the  letter  common?  Did  we 
have  any  button  factories  in  the  South?”  The  Vet- 
eran woud  be  glad  for  information. 
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HEROINE  OF  WINCHESTER,  VA, 

Miss  Tillie  Russell  died  at  her  home  in  Winchester, 
Va.,  recently,  after  an  illness  of  several  weeks.  In  her 
death  a whole  community  is  bereaved.  During  the 
war  she  was  devoted  to  the  South,  and  she  fed,  clothed, 
and  nursed  the  Confederates  who  needed  such  minis- 
trations. She  aided  some  to  avoid  capture,  and  others, 
imprisoned,  to  escape.  She  was  the  heroine  of  a bat- 
tle-field incident  that  has  gone  into  history  and  has  been 
portrayed  on  canvas.  This  painting  may  be  seen  at  the 
' War  Department  in  Washington.  A young  staff  offi- 
cer was  found  desperately  wounded.  The  surgeon  had 
no  hope  that  he  could  live  through  the  night  unless  he 
be  kept  where  he  was,  perfectly  still.  Miss  Russell  took 
her  seat  beside  him  on  the  ground,  and  during  the 
weary  watches  of  the  night,  with  only  the  dead  and 
wounded  about  her,  held  his  head  motionless  in  her 
lap.  Who  was  the  soldier?  He  was  a stranger  to  her, 
and  she  only  knew  that  he  wore  the  gray;  and  she 
hoped  that  her  ministry  might  preserve  his  life,  which 
it  did.  Introductory  to  a thrilling  account  of  Miss 
Russell  that  eventful  night  on  the  battle-field  at  Win- 
chester, John  Esten  Cooke  wrote: 

With  the  women  of  Winchester  to  see  suffering  was 
to  attempt  courageously  to  relieve  it.  They  had  been 
accustomed  to  the  war  of  artillery,  the  crash  of  small 
arms,  to  nursing  the  sick,  succoring  the  wounded, 
binding  up  the  bruised  forms,  and  bleeding  beneath  the 
chariot-wheels  of  the  terrible  demon,  war.  Did  we  not 
see  them,  after  Kernstown,  hanging  with  sobs  over  the 
death  trenches,  bearing  off  the  sorely  hurt,  facing  tyith 
tearg  of  noble  scorn  the  enemies  who  were  the  masters 
of  the  moment?  That  was  in  1862,  and  be  sure  that  in 
1864  the  long  years  of  soul-crushing  war  had  not  abat- 
ed one  particle  of  that  proudly  defiant,  that  tenderly 
merciful,  spirit,  which  through  all  coming  time  will  re- 
main the  glory  of  their  names  and  the  pride  of  those 
who  draw  their  blood  from  those  true  daughters  of  Vir- 
ginia. . . . 

Night  had  come,  and  a number  of  ladies  w'ho  had  ob- 
tained permission  from  the  Federal  officer  in  command 
at  Winchester  to  perform  their  pious  duties  reached  the 
battle-field.  The  heavens  seemed  all  ablaze  with  the 
glory  of  the  full-orbed  moon.  A battle-field  after  a 
hard  fight  is  a spectacle  so  sad  that  he  who  has  looked 
upon  it  once  never  wishes  to  behold  it  again,  and  the 
saddest  of  all  the  terrible  features  of  such  scenes  per- 
haps is  the  impossibility  of  promptly  attending  to  the 
wants  of  all.  Your  arm  may  be  shattered  by  a bullet, 
but  your  neighbor’s  leg  is  tom  to  pieces  by  a shell,  and 
he  is  bleeding  to  death.  Before  your  arm  can  be  bound 
up  his  leg  must  be  amputated.  It  is  painful,  you  think, 
to  leave  you  writhing  there,  but  each  in  his  turn,  friend 
— the  leg  before  the  arm. 

It  was  a real  assistance  when  the  Winchester  ladies 
came  to  the  aid  of  the  Federal  surgeons,  thus  relieving 
the  latter  in  a large  measure  from  the  care  of  the  Con- 
federate wounded.  They  assiduously  applied  them- 
selves to  the  painful  task  before  them,  and  were  minis- 
ters of  mercy  once  more  to  their  Southern  brethren,  as 


they  had  been  before  after  so  many  hard-fought  battles 
in  that  country  of  hard  battles,  the  Valley  of  the  Shen- 
andoah. 

In  sending  an  account  of  her  death,  a friend  adds: 
Miss  Annie  Russell  and  Miss  McLeod  rode  through 
the  Yankee  lines  at  the  risk  of  their  lives  to  inform  the 
Confederates  of  the  advancing  enemy.  The  girls  of 


JOHN  E.STEN  COOKE. 

the  Valley  of  Virginia  were  worthy  descendants  of  the 
“Golden  Horseshoe  Knights.” 

ticknor’s  great  poem. 

Ticknor’s  poem,  “The  Virginians  of  the  Valley,”  is 
as  follows: 

The  knightliest  of  the  knightly  race 
That,  since  the  days  of  old. 

Have  kept  the  lamp  of  chivalry 
Alight  in  hearts  of  gold; 

The  kindliest  of  the  kindly  band 
That,  rarely  hating  ease. 

Yet  rode  with  Spottswood  round  the  land. 

And  Raleigh  round  the  seas; 

Who  climbed  the  blue  Virginia  hills 
Against  embattled  foes. 

And  planted  there,  in  valleys  fair. 

The  lily  and  the  rose; 

Whose  fragrance  lives  in  many  lands. 

Whose  beauty  stars  the  earth. 

And  lights  the  hearths  of  happy  homes 
With  loveliness  and  worth. 

We  thought  they  slept — the  sons  who  kept 
The  names  of  noble  sires, 

And  slumbered  while  the  darkness  crept 
Around  their  vigil  fires; 
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But  aye,  the  “Golden  Horseshoe  Knights” 

Their  Old  Dominion  keep, 

Wliose  foes  have  found  enchanted  ground, 

But  not  a knight  asleep! 

EXPERIENCE  IN  TAKING  UP  DESERTERS, 

Comrade  B.  F.  Allison,  Rogersville,  Tenn.,  gives  a 
vivid  account  of  a trip  to  East  Tennessee  in  1864: 

In  August,  1864,  I was  detailed,  with  some  others 
from  our  regiment  (the  Sixty-third  Tennessee),  then 
at  Fort  Chafin,  below  Richmond,  to  go  to  Sullivan  and 
Hawkins  Counties,  Tenn.,  to  take  in  charge  absent 
members  of  our  regiment.  We  started  early  in  the 
month,  with  sixty  days  leave  of  absence.  On  reaching 
Bristol  we  dispersed.  I took  the  road  to  Rogersville, 
on  foot,  where  I arrived  in  two  days.  I first  went  to 
see  my  wife  and  two  children. 

Soon  I located  three  of  my  company,  and  on  the 
third  morning  after  I got  there  I went  to  the  provost 
marshal  for  a guard  to  send  them  to  our  regiment. 
While  waiting  for  the  guard  in  the  early  twilight  I saw 
a blue  line  of  men  filing  in  to  surround  the  town.  A 
company  of  Confederates  was  guarding  the  jail,  where 
we  had  several  United  States  prisoners.  The  orderly 
sergeant  had  just  gotten  up,  and  was  hallooing  at  the 
top  of  his  voice:  “Fall  in  to  roll-call!”  Just  then  I 
heard  a gun,  and  then  two  or  three  more.  I thought 
that  the  men  would  rally  on  the  jail  and  defend  it,  but 
every  man  that  I saw,  some  not  even  dressed,  struck  for 
the  hills.  I thought  that  I had  better  go  too,  as  by 
that  time  the  town  was  surrounde'd  on  three  sides. 

Soon  after  I started  a man  a few  steps’ before  me 
was  shot,  and  fell  on  his  face  dead.  I turned  and 
jumped  over  a paling  fence  into  the  yard  of  Mrs. 
Poats,  whose  husband  belonged  to  my  company  and  ' 
was  at  home  on  leave  of  absence.  She  was  on  the 
back  porch,  and  asked  me  if  I wanted  to  hide,  and 
pointed  to  the  back  end  of  the  house,  saying.  “Get 
under  the  floor,”  and  under  I went.  Serg.  Poats  and 
two  others  were  there,  one  a lieutenant  and  the  other 
a private  of  Morgan’s  brigade.  Mrs.  Poats  threw  an 
old  muddy  carpet  over  the  tracks  to  the  hole  under 
her  house,  and  I heard  her  call  a Federal  lieutenant, 
William  Owens,  and  ask  him  to  search  her  house.  ^ He 
did  so,  but  did  not  find  anybody.  bout  that  time  I 
heard  them  searching  the  house  in  the  next  lot,  belong- 
ing to  Col.  Walker.  He  was  an  old  man  and  a non- 
combatant,  and  had  hid  in' the  attic.  In  moving  about 
he  had  stepped  on  the  plastering,  which  gave  way,  and 
I heard  some  one  say:  “Come  down;  I see  your  leg 
sticking  out.”  So  they  got  him,  also  Col.  Joseph 
Heiskell  and  several  others.  They  liberated  the  pris- 
oners in  jail  and  left,  and  I crawled  from  under  the 
floor  and  went  home. 

I stayed  at  home  that  day  and  the  next  until  about 
one  o’clock.  While  eating  dinner  I heard  a gun  fire, 
and  then  the  biggest  racket  imaginable.  I ran  to  the 
gate  to  see  what  was  up,  and  there  came  our  pickets, 
about  twenty  of  them,  frightfully  stampeded.  I asked 
them  what  was  the  matter,  and  they  replied:  “Get  out 
of  here!  the  Yankees  are  coming.”  Down  the  road  I 
saw  some  loose  horses  with  their  halters  dragging.  I 
tried  to  catch  one,  mount,  and  get  away,  but  I grabbed 
at  the  halter  and  missed  it.  So  there  I was,  and  the 
Yankees  within  a hundred  yards  of  me.  I ran  across 


a road  and  jumped  a fence  into  a thicket;  then  I had  to 
cross  a hill  before  I got  out  of  sight,  with  the  Yankees 
shooting  at  me.  I struck  my  toe  on  a root,  and  as  I 

fell  heard  one  of  them  say,  “I  killed  one Rebel,” 

but  I knew  that  he  was  mistaken.  I got  up  and  ran 
over  the  hill  and  hid  in  a gulley  covered  with  grape- 
vines. I stayed  in  there  a while,  then  crawled  out  to 
see  what  was  going  on.  When  I got  out  I heard  some 
one  say:  “Surrender!”  I looked  up,  and  there  sat  a 
Yankee  on  his  horse  about  thirty  yards  away,  with  his 
pistol  covering  me.  I told  him  that  I would  surrender, 
and  he  said:  “Throw  down  that  gun.”  This  I did. 
“Now  double-quick  up  here,”  he  said.  I started  in  a, 
pretty  fast  walk.  “Double-quick,  or  I will  shoot,”  he 
said,  and  I double-quicked.  He  took  me  to  the  road, 
where  the  regiment  was  passing.  Some  of  them  would 
curse  me  and  some  would  laugh  at  me.  While  I was 
sitting  on  the  fence  a lieutenant  rode  up,  stopped  and 
looked  at  me  some  moments,  and  then  said:  “I’ll  be 
d if  that  isn’t  Frank  Allison.”  I never  was  so  sur- 

prised in  my  life,  for  I did  not  know  him,  and  told  him 
so.  He  laughed  and  said:  “Have  you  forgotten  your 
old  friend,  George  Emmett?  I then  recollected  him 
as  an  old  chum  of  other  and  happier  days.  He  took 
me  with  him,  and  we  had  a long  talk  of  old  times. 

I was  captured  by  the  Thirteenth  Tennessee  Cavalry. 
They  took  me,  with  twenty-three  others,  to  Greeneville, 
and  while  there  Gen.  Wheeler  made  a raid  and  came  to 
Strawberry  Plains,  between  us  and  Knoxville;  so  they 
did  some  big  running  to  keep  out  of  his  way.  They 
came  back  to  Rogersville,  and  from  here  to  Bean’s  Sta- 
tion, and  back  to  Russellville;  from  there  to  Bull’s  Gap, 
when  I and  eleven  others  got  away  from  them.  I don’t 
remember  the  names  of  all  who  escaped  with  me,  but 
among  them  were  Serg.  Dismukes  (I  think  of  Mor- 
gan’s Cavalry),  Jack  Harry,  an  Irishman  by  the  name 
of  Carney,  and  a Middle  Tennesseean  named  Crosbv 
Dismukes,  who  planned  the  escape;  They  kept  us  in 
a house  known  as  “Jackson’s  old  store,”  taking  us  out 
during  the  day  and  putting  us  back  at  night.  Dis- 
mukes got  a guard  to  go  with  him  to  Jackson’s  to  get 
the  ladies  to  cook  some  rations.  While  there  he  told 
the  ladies  that  we  were  going  to  try  to  escape  that 
night,  and  asked  them  to  knock  loose  some  weather- 
boards where  the  two  rooms  joined  (our  room  was  of 
logs  and  the  other  frame),  which  they  did.  That  night 
we  cut  off  the  ends  of  three  planks  and  made  a hole 
large  enough  to  crawl  through.  We  had  our  signals, 
so  that  when  we  got  out  we  could  get  together.  We 
got  out  one  at  a time,  and  climbed  down  the  log  part 
of  the  house  (they  had  us  upstairs),  and  all  got  together 
about  fifty  yards  from  the  house.  Dismukes  com- 
manded the  squad,  and  I was  the  guide.  We  took  to 
the  mountain.  It  was  about  twelve  o’clock,  very  dark, 
and  all  the  boys  but  two  had  left  their  shoes  in  the 
house.  We  went  over  bluffs  and  hills,  through  briers 
and  thickets.  Sometimes  I would  fall  twenty  or  thirty 
feet  down  a bluff;  the  others  would  hear  me,  and  be 
more  careful.  So  we  traveled  on,  and  at  daylight  we 
were  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  We  saw  four  caval- 
rymen moving  in  our  direction.  We  hid  from  them 
and  waited  until  they  passed,  when  we  went  back  to 
the  top  of  the  mountain,  where  we  put  out  pickets  and 
stayed  all  day,  some  asleep.  We  started  on  again 
about  sundown,  and  got  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain  a 
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little  before  dark.  As  we  got  to  the  edge  of  the  road 
we  saw  a man  through  a field  and  hid  Dehind  trees  until 
he  passed.  We  intended  to  kill  him  if  he  saw  us,  but 
he  went  on  singing,  never  knowing  how  near  death  he 
was.  We  went  on  through  fields  and  woods  for  five 
or  six  miles  until  we  struck  the  railroad;  then  followed 
it  until  we  came  to  the  river,  where  we  expected  to 
find  a canoe  in  which  to  cross.  I went  to  a little  cabin 
occupied  by  an  Irish  woman,  Mrs.  Condon,  whom  I 
knew  very  well.  I asked  her  about  the  canoe,  and  she 
said  that  it. was  on  the  other  side.  I then  told  her  that 
we  had  had  nothing  to  eat  for  two  days,  and  were  very 
hungry.  She  said:  “Bless  your  soul,  honey!  I have  a 
big  pone  of  light  bread.  Bring  the  boys,  and  I will 
divide  it  with  ye.”  So  I called  the  boys,  and  she  gave 
each  of  us  a slice  of  bread  and  ham.  It  was  the  best 
eating  that  I ever  had.  We  could  not  swim  the  river 
there,  it  being  too  swift,  so  we  went  down  about  a mile 
to  Mrs.  Chestnut’s.  I knew  that  they  were  strong 
Union  people,  so  I knocked  at  the  door  and  told  them 
that  we  were  Federal  soldiers  and  had  lost  our  horses, 
and  wanted  to  get  across  the  river  and  get  some  horses 
on  that  side.  She  said  that  the  canoe  was  on  the  other 
side,  so  I had  at  last  to  swim  the  river.  We  got  over 
just  at  daylight.  I went  home,  and  the  others  went  to 
Rogersville. 

I have  never  seen  any  of  the  boys  since.  Would  like 
to  hear  from  any  who  may  see  this.  I walked  back  to 
Bristol,  picked  up  one  of  my  company,  and  took  him 
with  me  back  to  the  command.  I did  not  want  to  take 
up  any  more  deserters. 


RETURN  OF  A VALUED  SWORD, 

In  the  course  of  the  second  day’s  desperate  fighting 
at  Seven  Pines,  in  1862,  Capt.  William  W.  Tayleure,  of 
the  Twelfth  Virginia  Confederate  Regiment,  Mahone’s 
Division,  accidentally  dropped  a valuable  sword,  pre- 
sented to  him  at  Petersburg,  Va.,  where  the  regiment 
was  chiefly  recruited,  and  upon  the  blade  of  which  his 
name  and  those  of  the  donors  were  inscribed.  The 
loss  of  the  weapon,  though  equally  afflicting  to  the  sol- 
dierly pride  and  sentimental  remembrances  of  Capt. 
Tayleure,  soon  became  an  accepted  fact.  Greatly  to 
his  surprise  the  Captain  some  time  since  received  from 
a gallant  officer  of  the  Second  Delaware  Regiment, 
now  residing  at  Alexandria,  Va.,  a communication  to 
the  effect  that  the  missing  sword  had  been  found  by  the 
colonel  of  a^  Virginia  Confederate  regiment  upon  the 
field  at  Seven  Pines,  and  had  been  bravely  wielded  by 
him  until  the  memorable  battle  of  Antietam,  when,  be- 
ing desperately  cornered,  he  had,after  gallant  resistance, 
surrendered  it  to  the  writer  of  the  communication.  The 
correspondence  resulted  in  the  offer  of  the  Union  colo- 
nel to  return  the  weapon,  and  soon  afterwards  it  was 
delivered  to  the  original  owner. 

Capt.  '^ayleure’s  record  is  one  of  exceptional  interest. 
Enlisting  in  the  service  of  his  native  South  at  the  very 
outbreak  of  the  struggle,  he  served  through  the  entire 
war.  He  never  missed  a roll-call,  took  part  in  every 
battle  in  which  Lee’s  /'rmy  of  Northern  Virginia  was 
engaged,  from  Bull  Run  to  Appomattox,  and  had  the 
rare  good  fortune  to  escape  with  only  two  wounds.  It 
chanced  that  the  last  roll-call  made  in  Lee’s  army  was 
by  Capt.  Tayleure  himself,  after  the  final  surrender. 


when,  of  the  one  hundred  and  two  men  who  had  enlist- 
ed in  Company  E,  Twelfth  Virginia  Regiment,  at  Pe- 
tersburg, in  April,  1861,  only  nine  responded  at  Appo- 
mattox in  April,  1865.  The  rest  had  died  of  disease 
or  were  killed.  At  the  close  of  the  war  Capt.  Tayleure 


W.  W.  TAYLEURE. 

removed  to  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  where  he  married,  and 
now  resides.  His  devotion  to  the  principles  for  which 
he  fought  and  to  his  comrades,  together  with  his  splen- 
did career  in  the  army,  makes  him  an  esteemed  mem- 
ber of  the  Confederate  Veteran  Camp  of  New  York. 

D.  R.  Miller,  Morristown,  Tenn. : “Does  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Eighth  Texas  Rangers  know  relatives  or 
friends  of  N.  L.  Allen,  who  was  killed  about  two  miles 
east  of  Mossy  Creek,  Tenn.,  in  December,  1863?  He 
was  buried  on  the  farm  of  Mrs.  E.  J.  Daniel,  and  the 
grave  cared  for  till  now.  The  W.  B.  Tate  Camp  will 
perhaps  remove  the  remains  to  Jarnigan  burying- 
ground  unless  we  can  hear  from  some  of  his  friends.” 

T.  G.  Harris,  Westmoreland,  Tenn.:  “It  does  me 
good  to  get  the  Veteran  and  read  something  about 
my  regiment,  the  Twentieth  Tennessee.  I was  with  it 
most  of  the  time  from  June  9,  1861.  I was  wounded  on 
the  19th  of  September,  1863,  at  the  battle  of  Chicka- 
mauga,  and  was  sent  to  Atlanta ; stayed  in  the  hospital 
until  May  ii,  1865,  and  was  paroled  at  Covington,  Ga. 
I have  no  daring  deeds  to  write  of.  I only  tried  to  do 
my  duty  as  a private;  am  still  on  crutches  at  times  on 
account  of  my  wounded  leg.  ...  I can  not  tell 
how  long  I can  hold  out,  for  sometimes  everything 
looks  dark  and  gloomy,  and  I almost  wish  that  I could 
hear  the  ‘last  roll’  called  and  ‘pass  over  the  river’  to 
‘rest  under  the  shade.’ ” i 
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MONUMENT  TO  GEN.  J.  B,  MAGRUDER, 


B.  G.  Wood,  of  Cincinnati,  a Union  veteran  of  the 
great  war,  is  taking  an  active  part  in  rearing  a monu- 
ment to  Gen.  John  Bankhead  Magruder.  Later  on 
the  Veteran  hopes 


to  give  a sketch  and 
history  of  events 
that  led  to  the  move- 
m e n t . Gen.  Dab- 
ney H.  Maury  fur- 
nished this  data: 


Gen.  Magruder 
died  in  the  Hutchins 
House,  Texas.  The 
Texans,  who  had 
great  admiration  for 
his  skill  and  daring, 
buried  him  with  mil- 
itary honors  in  the 
Houston  Cemetery. 
His  military  conduct 
on  many  occasions 
in  the  Mexican  war 


GEN.  J.  B.  MAGRUDER. 


was  conspicuous. 

His  defense  of  the 
peninsula  with  elev- 
en thousand  Con- 
federates against 
McClellan’s  army  of 
one  hundred  and 
nine  thousand,  was  daring  and  skillful,  while  his  cap- 
ture of  Galveston  and  the  Federal  fleet,  with  his  Texans 
on  river  steamers,  was  one  of  the  most  original,  daring, 
and  successful  operations  of  the  war  between  the  states. 

Magruder  was  so  brilliant  and  gallant  in  social  life 
that  his  remarkable  talents  were  not  appreciated.  He 
received  less  credit  for  his  remarkable  genius  ,for  war 
than  he  deserved.  I wish  I could  do  justice  to  a man 
so  brilliant,  so  brave,  and  so  devoted  to  Virginia. 


C.  H.  Lee,  Jr.,  Adjutant  Camp  682,  United  Confed- 
erate Veterans,  Falmouth,  Ky. : “In  August  or  Septem- 
ber, 1862,  a company  of  Confederate  cavalry  came  to 
Falmouth  for  the  purpose  of  burning  the  K.  C.  rail- 
road bridge,  and  while  here  engaged  in  a fight  with  a 
company  of  Federal  soldiers.  In  the  fight  several  of 
the  Confederates  were  killed  and  wounded.  Among 
them  was  the  orderly  sergeant  of  the  company.  Dr.  Jen- 
nings, who  was  wounded,  and  died  in  a few  days  at  the 
residence  of  Mrs.  L.  E.  Rule,  the  mother  of  the  com- 
mander of  our  camp.  Capt.  Ratcliffe’s  company  be- 
longed to  the  command  of  Gen.  E.  Kirby-Smith,  who 
was  at  that  time  in  Kentucky  threatening  Cincinnati. 
It  is  not  likely  that  the  family  of  Dr.  Jennings  ever 
knew  when  and  where  he  was  killed.  He  was  cared 
for  while  he  lived  by  Miss  Annie  L.  Rule  (who  has  been 
dead  a number  of  years),  and  to  her  he  gave  a ring, 
with  the  expressed  wish  that  it  be  the  means  of  making 
known  his  fate  to  his  friends.  There  is  engraved  in  the 
ring  the  initials  ‘J.  K.  C.  to  S.  S.  J.’  Mrs.  Flora  Sea- 
man, a sister  of  Miss  Rule,  living  here,  says  that  Dr. 
Jennings’s  name  was  Samuel,  and  that  the  ring  was 


given  to  him  by  his  wife  before  their  marriage.  More- 
over, that  Dr.  Jennings  said  that  his  home  was  in  Mo- 
bile, Ala.  Capt.  Ratcliffe’s  company  was  made  up 
principally  of  the  crew  of  a gunboat,  either  the  ‘Merri- 
mac’  or  ‘Virginia,’  and  was  an  independent  company, 
and  at  some  time  may  have  been  Gen.  Heth’s  body- 
guard. I wrote  some  time  ago  to  the  commander  of  a 
camp  at  Mobile,  asking  his  assistance  in  the  matter,  to 
which  he  promptly  assented.  I have  not  heard  from 
him  since,  and  conclude  that  he  failed  to  find  any  trace 
of  Dr.  Jennings’s  friends,  and  I know  of  no  better  way 
now  to  proceed  than  to  ask  the  cooperation  of  the  Vet- 
eran in  the  matter.  Will  you  kindly  insert  a short  no- 
tice in  the  next  issue,  stating  so  much  of  these  facts  as 
will  enable  any  friends  of  Dr.  Jennings,  should  they 
see  it,  to  recognize  the  subject  of  this  sketch?  The 
ring  has  been  deposited  with  our  camp.  If  any  of  his 
relatives  or  friends  should  see  the  notice,  I would  be 
much' pleased  to  hear  from  them,  and  will  be  glad  to 
give  them  any  additional  facts  in  reference  to  the  Doc- 
tor’s death  and  burial-place  that  I can.  Dr.  Jennings 
was  first  buried  here;  but  after  the  war  his  remains 
were  removed  to  Cynthiana,  Ky.,  and  buried  in  ‘Bat- 
tle Grove  Cemetery’  with  other  Confederate  dead.” 


Tennessee  comrades  are  making  pleasing  progress 
in  their  preparations  to  attend  the  great  reunion.  Reg- 
iments are  being  organized  at  Waverly,  fifty  miles  west, 
and  at  Columbia,  nearly  as  far  south,  to  enter  the  city 
on  horseback. 

James  R.  Sartain  writes  from  Tracy  City,  Tenn. : 
“We  organized  a camp  here  March  10,  1897,  and 
christened  it  in  the  name  of  S.  L.  Freeman,  who  gave 
up  his  life  near  Franklin,  Tenn.,  in  1863.  Freeman’s 
Battery  was  well  known  throughout  the  Army  of  Ten- 
nessee. We  start  with  twenty  members;  expect  to  add 
thirty  odd  more  in  time  to  attend  the  grand  reunion  at 
Nashville.” 

An  exchange  states:  “Joseph  E.  Johnston  Bivouac 
No.  25  met  in  the  court-house  in  Alamo  Monday, 
March  2,  1897,  pursuant  to  a call  of  the  President, 
Capt.  E.  J.  Wood,  with  a good  attendance  of  the  mem- 
bers. Capt.  Wood  explained  that  the  object  of  the 
meeting  was  to  ‘get  in  shape’  to  attend  the  general 
reunion  at  Nashville.  He  also  gave  us  a very  inter- 
esting account  of  the  Veteran,  a magazine  published 
at  Nashville  by  S.  A.  Cunningham,  and  said,  among 
other  things,  that  whenever  an  ex-Confed#rate  got  hold 
of  the  Veteran  he  never  laid  it  aside  until  he  had 
read  it  through,  and  asked  all  present  to  subscribe  for 
it  at  once.  The  next  business  was  the  reading  of  Gen. 
Gordon’s  address,  which  was  heartily  received.  All 
members  of  the  bivouac  were  elected  as  delegates  to 
attend  the  reunion  as  a body,  and  it  was  agreed  that  all 
should  wear  a uniform  or  suit  of  gray.  We  had  quite 
a revival  in  our  ranks — thirteen  elected  members.” 


J.  W.  McConnell,  of  12  Hazel  Street,  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  has  a war  relic,  found  on  Mill  Creek,  five  miles 
from  this  city,  on  which  is  engraved  “J.  H.  Jackson, 
Company  A,  Eirst  M.  T.  R.”  He  would  gladly  re- 
store it  to  the  owner. 
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EXPERIENCES  OF  COL.  R.  H.  LINDSAY  ABOUT 
FLORENCE,  ALA. 

A few  days  after  the  capture  of  Florence,  as  reported 
in  the  December  Veteran,  Gen.  Gibson  asked  me  to 
go  out  toward  Shoal  Creek  and  see  what  the  enemy 
was  doing  (our  cavalry  had  not  yet  crossed  the  river). 
Taking  with  me  my  friend  Capt.  Sam  Haden  (who 
was  mounted  on  a mule  captured  from  the  enemy) 
and  two  of  my  men,  we  went  put  the  Cofifeeville  road 
five  or  six  miles;  then  turned  south  to  get  on  the  Nash- 
ville road  near  Mr.  Wilson’s  farm  — the  “Jackson 
road,”  on  which  “Old  Hickory”' marched  his  army  in 
the  long  ago.  When  in  sight  of  the  house  I found 
the  gauntlet  of  a Federal  officer  on  the  road,  and  con- 
cluded that  the  enemy,  was  near  by.  Riding  up  to  Mr. 
Wilson’s  house,  I asked  him  if  any  Yankees  were 
about,  and  he  replied:  “I  may  be  talking  to  one  now.” 
I opened  my  overcoat  (one  similar  to  those  worn  by 
the  Federals)  and  disclosed  a suit  of  gray.  That,  with 
a note  handed  him  from  a friend  in  Florence,  placed 
us  at  once  in  the  good  graces  of  the  family.  We  were 
informed  that  the  Federals  had  just  gone  up  the  road 
and  that  a large  number  were  encamped  near  Shoal 
Creek,  six  miles  from  there. 

Before  we  left  Mr.  Wilson  invited  the  party  to  dine 
with  him  about  2 p.m.,  which  we  promised  to  do.  We 
then  moved  forward  about  a mile,  when  we  heard  the 
tramp  of  cavalry.  We  quietly  withdrew  toward  Mr. 
Wilson’s,  where  we  had  a view  of  a squadron  of  cav- 
alry moving  toward  Florerlce,  evidently  to  learn  some- 
thing of  Hood’s  movements.  Sending  the  two  men 
back  to  camp,  we  watched  the  troop  coming  down  a 
very  steep  hill  fully  a half  to  three-quarters  of  a mile 
from  the  Wilson  house.  While  they  came  on  we  told 
Mr.  Wilson  that  we  would  dine  with  him,  but  he  re- 
plied: “No,  Colonel;  they  will  catch  you.  Let  me 
bring  dinner  out  to  the  horse-block.”  This  we  declined 
to  have  him  do.  So  I went  in  and  ate  dinner  alone, 
Capt.  Haden  on  guard. 

At  the  foot  of  the  steep  hill  there  was  a great  de- 
pression in  the  road,  so  that  the  enemy  was  completely 
hid  from  view.  Three  or  four  did  ascend  to  the  top  of 
the  near  hill,  but  returned.  After  Capt.  Haden  had 
dined  we  rode  toward  tlie  place  where  the  enemy  had 
disappeared,  but,  to  our  great  dismay,  not  a Federal 
was  in  sight.  Returning  to  Mr.  Wilson’s,  he  said  that 
they  had  all  gone  round  the  lower  end  of  his  farm,  and 
would  come  out  on  the  big  road  about  half  a mile  from 
there.  Believing  that  we  were  flanked,  we  kept  eyes 
and  ears  open,  and  sure  enough  we  had  scarcely  gone 
a quarter  of  a mile  when  we  saw  the  whole  batch  of 
them  on  our  left  and  front,  in  a trot  for  the  big  road 
we  were  on.  Having  a small  pencil  map  of  the  roads 
leading  from  Florence  toward  Shoal  Creek,  as  well  as 
the  roads  that  led  into  each  other,  and  finding  that  it 
was  impossible  to  go  by  them,  we  consulted  the  map 
and  found  a road  leading  into  the  Cofifeeville  road. 
With  an  exultant  shout  we  left  the  pike,  and  through 
the  woods  we  went,  one  on  Yankee  stock.  Coming 
to  a creek,  whose  waters  turned  a corn-mill  wheel,  my 
horse  took  the  water  freely  and  passed  over,  but  Capt. 
Haden’s  mule  would  not  go  into  the  water.  Here  was 
a dilemma.  We  could  hear  the  Yankees  coming 
through  the  woods,  and  I thought  in  my  heart  that  we 


would  be  captured.  Becoming  desperate,  I recrossed 
the  creek  and  aided  Haden  to  get  the  mule  into  the 
water,  and  over  we  went.  Then  it  was  a ride  for  life, 
but  as  we  drew  near  to  Florence  they  gave  up  the 
chase,  fearing  that  they  might  be  led  into  a trap,  for 
which  we  were  profoundly  thankful.  On  our  return 
to  camp  we  learned  that  the  two  men  had  arrived  about 
an  hour  previous  and  reported  Haden  and  myself  cap- 
tured, as  they  saw  the  enemy  cross  the  road  after  us, 
while  they  were  hid  in  an  old  sedge-grass  held. 

Reporting  to  Gen.  Gibson  what  we  saw,  it  was  pro- 
posed that  I take  a force  out  there  and  find  out  the 
enemy’s  movements  without  bringing  on  a fight,  if 
possible.  Next  morning  I moved  out  the  Nashville 
pike  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  men — fifty  each  of  the 
Louisiana,  Georgia,  and  Alabama  Brigades  — with 
twenty-four  hours’  rations.  When  near  the  Wilson 
house  I had  the  battalion  to  make  a detour  in  the  rear 
of  the  house  and  come  out  on  the  big  road  where  the 
Yankees  left  it  the  day  before,  and  I rode  with  some 
officers  up  to  Mr.  Wilson’s  to  find  out  what  they  had 
heard  about  the  chase.  Mr.  Wilson  and  hi's  grandson, 
Willie,  were  delighted  to  see  us,  and  said  that  the  Yan- 
kees were  badly  put  out  by  not  charging  on  us  when 
we  were  at  the  house,  but  they  said:  “We  will  catch 
that  fellow  yet.”  Willie  said  to  them : “ No,  you  won’t ; 
that  is  the  man  that  drove  you  all  out  of  Florence.” 
They  asked  his  name,  but  Willie  had  forgotten  it. 

We  soon  moved  toward  Shoal  Creek,  and  lay  on  our 
arms  all  night,  allowing  no  fires.  Next  morning  the 
Louisiana  squad  was  posted  opposite  the  foot  of  the 
big  hill,  and  about  fifty  to  seventy-five  feet  to  the  right, 
in  a dense  undergrowth,  completely  hid  from  view. 
The  other  squads  went  with  me  toward  Bailey  Springs. 
When  near  there  a young  lady  told  me  that  the  Yan- 
kees were  barbecuing  meat  in  a lot  close  by.  I dis- 
mounted, and,  with  one  man,  crept  as  close  to  the  lot  as 
we  could,  and  fired,  at,  but  missed,  a picket.  The  re- 
port of  the  Enfield  was  enough,  and  away  went  pickets 
and  cooks,  leaving  us  in  full  possession  of  nice,  sweet,  . 
barbecued  mutton,  pork,  and  beef,  and  we  made  requi- 
sition on  all  that  we  could  carry  away.  Soon  after  this 
we  heard  considerable  firing  in  the  direction  of  the 
big  road.  Away  we  went  at  a double-quick,  and,  on 
reaching  the  Louisiana  squad,  learned  that  a company 
of  cavalry  came  down  the  road,  just  as  on  the  day  be- 
fore, anticipating  no  danger,  laughing  and  talking  as 
they  rode  into  the  jaws  of  death.  When  in  good  range 
the  infantry  that  lay  in  ambush  opened  a deadly  fire 
on  them,  causing  many  to  bite  the  dust,  while  their 
horses  were  taken  possession  of  by  the  boys  who  were 
fortunate  enough  to  capture  them.  Those  who  es- 
caped went  back  to  their  camp  and  reported  “the 
woods  full  of  Rebels.” 

The  shades  of  evening  were  drawing  near,  and,  hav- 
ing had  enough  fun  for  one  day,  we  started  back  to 
camp  with  a better  supply  of  horses  than  we  usually 
had  and  with  more  barbecued  meat  than  generally  falls 
to  a soldier’s  lot. 

ERROR  IN  COL.  LINDSAy’s  FORMER ’ARTICLE. 

J.  A.  Wheeler,  who  served  in  the  Twenty-third  Ten- 
nessee Regiment,  writes  from  Salado,  Tex.: 

In  the  December  Veteran,  page  423,  concerning 
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the  capture  of  Florence,  Ala.,  Col.  Lindsay  says;  “That 
night  about  ten  o’clock  our  pickets  on  the  Huntsville 
road  were  surprised  by  a challenge  from  Gen.  Bush- 
rod  Johnson’s  men.  They  had  crossed  the  river  above 
to  take  Florence  from  the  rear,  and  were  surprised  to 
find  us  there.” 

I think  the  records  will  show  that  Bushrod  Johnson 
was  not  there.  After  the  battle  of  Chickamauga  Bush- 
rod  Johnson’s  Brigade  was  sent  with  Longstreet  to 
Knoxville,  and  was  in  the  fight  there.  It  went  with 
Longstreet  to  Virginia,  and  fought  Butler  at  Port 
Walthall  Junction.  I recall  that  at  the  Howlet  House 
Johnson’s  adjutant-general,  Capt.  Blakemore,  got  his 
leg  cut  off  by  a section  of  shell  from  the  enemy’s  mor- 
tar-boats on  James  River.  The  same  missile  killed 
Capt.  Blakemore’s  white  mare.  Bushrod  Johnson  led 
nis  brigade  in  the  charge  at  Drewry’s  Bluff  on  the  i6th 
of  June,  1864,  and  was  promoted  to  major-general  from 
that  date,  and  was  at  Appomattox.  I shook  hands 
with  him  there  as  he  was  taking  leave  of  his  old  bri- 
gade. His  last  words  to  us  were:  “I  hope  to  meet  you 
all  in  Tennessee  soon.  Be  as  good  citizens  as  you 
have  been  soldiers.”  That  was  the  last  time  that  I ever 
saw  Gen.  Bushrod  Johnson.  I was  in  his  brigade 
from  the  time  he  took  command  of  it — in  August,  1862, 
near  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  before  Bragg’s  movement 
into  Kentucky — until  the  surrender  at  Appomattox. 


CAPTURE  OF  HARPER’S  FERRY, 

Barksdale's  Mississippians  and  Kershaw's  South  CarolL 
nians  at  Its  Surrender,  September  13, 1862, 

BY  C.  C.  CUMMINGS,  FORT  WORTH,  TEX. 

One  important  aim  of  the  Veteran  is  to  bring  out 
in  detail  what  history  can  only  record  in  gross.  His- 
torians only  have  time  to  say  that  in  the  first  Maryland 
campaign  one  of  the  greatest  achievements  under 
^ Stonewall  Jackson  was  the  surrender  of  eleven  thou- 
sand Federals  and  great  piles  of  munitions  of  war  at 
Harper’s  Ferry.  Have  the  Veteran  state  more  in  de- 
tail; That  the  Ferry,  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  two 
' historic  rivers  of  the  Old  Dominion,  the  Potomac  and 
the  Susquehanna  (daughter  of  the  stars),  was  guarded 
by  three  prominent  heights  — Loudon  and  Bolivar 
heights  on  the  Virginia  side,  and  Maryland  Heights 
on  the  Maryland  side,  which  last  was  the  key  to  the 
situation,  because  higher  and  commanding  all  the  rest. 
Jackson  selected  Bolivar  Heights  to  capture  under  his 
immediate  eye,  because  the  most  dangerous  and  hard- 
est to  strike  as  a strategic  point.  Walker’s  division 
gained  Loudon  Heights  early  in  the  struggle  and 
opened  up  on  the  Ferry  below.  Jackson  lay  at  the 
foot  of  Bolivar  Heights,  ready  to  charge  up  a steep, 
rugged  incline  with  all  sorts  of  abatis  obstructions  and 
earthworks  looming  up  before  them,  awaiting  the  is- 
sue of  the  last  chance:  the  taking  of  Maryland  Heights 
by  the  two  brigades  above  mentioned. 

All  Saturday  night  we  wrestled  with  rugged  rocks 
and  boulders,  dragging  our  artillery  up  on  the  back- 
bone of  the  ridge,  which  seemed  so  high  and  dry 
among  the  ancient  stones  that  one  of  the  boys,  next 
morning,  thought  that  it  must  be  Mount  rarat,and  be- 
gan to  inquire  if  the  descendants  of  old  man  Noah 


didn’t  “live  fur  about  here.”  He  was  answered  by  a 
wag  in  turn;  “No;  it  is  so  dry  of  water  and  so  barren 
with  the  rocks  that  I don’t  believe  there  is  ‘ary  rat’ 
here.”  So  we  laughed  and  jested  and  marched  on 
the  ridge,  about  wide  enough  to  hold  the  line  of  one 
brigade,  till  we  got  within  sight  of  their  fort  on  the 
bluff  overlooking  the  Ferry.  A court-martial  after  the 
surrender,  carried  on  by  the  Federals  and  published  in- 
detail by  the  War  Records,  shows  that  Gen.  Miles,  in 
command,  considered  this  the  key  to  the  Ferry,  and 
that  the  number  holding  it  more  than  doubled  our 
forces,  these  two  brigades.  In  sight  of  the  fort  the 
singing  of  the  Minie  balls  soon  changed  our  raillery  to 
serious  thoughts  of  the  work  before  us.  The  lips  of 
the  boys  that  cracked  jokes  a moment  before  moved 
in  silent  prayer  to  the  great  Unseen  for  mercy  and 
“one  more  showing  for  our  white  alley,”  as  one  of  the 
boys  was  in  the  habit  of  framing  his  petition  to  the 
throne  of  grace. 

The  disposition  of  the  charge  on  the  fort  was  quick- 
ly made  under  a raking  fire,  at  which  our  boys  be- 
gan to  fall  like  leaves  in  autumn.  Kershaw  was  to 
charge  on  the  ridge  in  front  of  the  fort  over  the  bristling 
abatis  — trees  felled  with  the  sharpened  ends  of  the 
branches  toward  the  advancing  column — while  the  Mis- 
sissippians, under  the  lead  of  Barksdale,  were  to  move 
by  the  enemy’s  right  flank — in  other  words,  were  to 
flank  the  enemy.  It  was  the  loneliest  piece  of  flank- 
ing business  that  we  had  ever,  up  to  that  time,  under- 
taken, and,  withal,  the  least  encouraging.  We  turned 
square  down  the  mountain  side  to  our  left,  over  rocks 
piled  so  that  it  seemed  like  the  classic  Ossa  on  Pelion, 
and  so  great  were  they  in  area  that  it  was  hard  for  us 
to  distinguish  Ossa  from  Pelion.  Mountain-ivy  and 
straggling  pines  relieved  the  landscape,  but  you  may 
be  sure  that  botany  was  the  last  thought  to  engage  us 
at  this  juncture.  The  problem  was:  How  were  we  to 
climb  over  these  great  boulders  and  get  up  to  the  fort 
on  the  ridge  without  receiving  a dose  of  the  sugar  of 
lead?  Some  of  us  boys  were  slow  in  moving  up,  but 
the  most  of  us  soon  discovered  that  the  safest  place 
was  next  to  the  enemy.  In  firing  down  at  us,  almost 
perpendicularly,  they  overshot  the  aim,  which  was  at 
those  nearest,  and  those  farthest  down  the  mountain- 
side caught  most  of  the  stray  bullets.  When  in  some 
three  hundred  feet  of  the  top  we  halted  to  reform  and 
make  one  last  lunge  in  conjunction  with  Kershaw  and 
his  men,  and  it  was  then  that  we  could  peer  over  the 
crest  and  see  Kershaw  emerging  from  the  sharpened 
sticks,  safe  and  sound  as  to  this  little  game-cock,  but 
he  left  many  more  of  his  rice-birds  there  in  this  tangled 
wild-wood  than  we  Mississippians  did  among  the  rocks. 
What  we  thought  the  toughest  job  turned  out  to  be 
the  easiest.  The  rocks  and  the  overshooting  saved 
us,  but  Kershaw  and  his  men  were  fully  exposed  to 
the  fire.  As  we  reached  the  edge  of  the  fort  the  Rebel 
yell  skedaddled  the  Ohioans  and  New  Yorkers  imme- 
diately in  front  of  us,  and  soon  it  was  our  turn  to 
chase  them  down  the  mountainside  into  the  Ferry  with 
as  lively  a fire  as  they  did  us  in  climbing  up  there.  I 
climbed  the  tallest  pine  that  I could  find  on  the  bluff, 
and  saw  the  white  flag  go  up  in  the  Ferry  below;  and 
about  that  instant  Miles  was  relieved  of  the  disgrace 
of  an  adverse  finding  in  the  court-martial  by  a friendly 
shell,  which  sent  him  across  the  river,  to  rest  till  we  all 
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join  him  “over  there.”  And  before  many  days  we 
will  all  mingle,  the  blue  and  the  gray,  where  the  wick- 
ed cease  from  troubling  and  the  weary  are  at  rest. 

THE  SIEGE  OF  PORT  HUDSON. 

BY  COL.  E.  C.  m’dOWELL,  NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

The  surrender  of  Port  Hudson  took  place  on  the  9th 
of  July,  1863.  Owing  to  the  stirring  events  of  that 
particular  period,  and  especially  as  attention  was  then 
directed  to  the  siege  of  Vicksburg,  Port  Hudson  and 
its  gallant  defense  failed  of  merited  consideration. 
However,  there  was  not  made  so  truly  brave  a defense 
of  any  fortified  place  during  the  war. 

The  little  army  at  Port  Hudson  was  surrounded  and 
besieged  for  forty-nine  days,  and  during  the  last  ten 
days  subsisted  on  rice,  molasses,  and  mule  meat.  The 
mules  were  regularly  butchered,  and  the  meat  issued 
as  rations.  This  siege  was  a full  test  of  all  the  soldier- 
ly qualities:  personal  courage,  endurance,  and  real  for- 
titude. Here  the  highest  qualities  of  the  soldier  were 
tested.  There  was  no  need  of  generalship.  Our 
commander,  Gen.  Frank  Gardner,  had  to  exercise  only 
his  stubborn  courage.  There  was  no  occasion  for 
strategy.  The  besieged  army  was  composed  of  Ten- 
nessee, Mississippi,  Arkansas,  and  Alabama  troops. 
They  were  generally  familiar  from  boyhood  with  fire- 
arms. This  was  a fight  in  which  the  individual  pluck 
and  cunning  of  the  private  soldier  told.  He  was  large- 
ly thrown  on  his  own  resources,  had  to  protect  himself 
as  best  he  could,  and  with  deadly  aim  shoot  as  rapidly 
as  possible.  Commands  were  rarely  necessary. 

The  works  at  Port  Hudson  were  constructed  to  be 
defended  by  twenty  thousand  men,  and  we  had  there, 
before  the  siege,  nearly  that  number;  but  the  necessi- 
ties about  Vicksburg  required  the  moving  of  Maxey’s 
and  Gregg’s  brigades  and  other  troops  that  went  to 
join  Joe  Johnston  at  Jackson,  leaving  their  sick  at 
Port  Hudson.  When  the  siege  began  we  had  for  duty 
only  about  thirty-two  hundred  infantry  and  about  four 
hundred  and  fifty  artillerymen  to  defend  four  miles  of 
earthworks  — simply  earthworks,  and  in  no  sense  a 
fort.  These  works  started  from  the  river,  encircled  the 
place,  and  extended  back  to  the  river  some  miles  be- 
low. 

On  the  22d  of  May  Gen.  Banks,  with  an  army  of 
fifty  thousand  men,  appeared  before  Port  Hudson.  He 
placed  his  troops  so  as  to  completely  environ  us.  All 
the  timber  had  been  cut  for  a half  mile  outside  the 
works,  so  that  an  attacking  force  had  to  march  over  an 
open  field,  impeded  by  the  fallen  timber.  A fpw  days 
after  Gen.  Banks  had  placed  his  troops  and  reconnoi- 
tered,  he  decided  to  attack  at  a point  about  one  mile 
from  the  lower  point  of  our  works.  He  charged  in 
column  with  a regiment  front.  Our  whole  defending 
force  was  brought  to  the  point  of  attack.  The  column 
of  the  enemy  came  gallantly  from  the  woods  where 
they  had  formed,  but  before  they  got  within  two  hun- 
dred yards  of  our  works  they  were  broken  and  scat- 
tered in  utter  confusion.  They  retreated  to  the  cover 
of  the  timber.  The  charging  column  fired  not  a gun, 
but  charged  with  fixed  bayonets.  We  were  only  en- 
dangered by  the  enemy’s  artillery  and  their  sharpshoot- 
ers, who  had  crept  to  cover  behind  felled  timber  near 
our  breastworks.  The  slaughter  of  the  enemy  in  this 


charge  was  terrific.  A stand  of  grape  or  canister 
would  literally  make  a lane  through  them. 

Some  days  afterward  Gen.  Banks  made  a similar 
attack,  with  like  result.  This  time  he  charged  near 
the  middle  of  our  works.  About  a week  later  he  made 
another  assault  at  the  upper  point  of  our  works,  where 
they  touched  the  river  above.  This  was  to  his  army 
even  more  disastrous  than  either  of  the  other  attacks. 
He  made  no  more  assaults,  but  sat  down  to  a regular 
siege.  He  kept  up  almost  a continual  fire  with  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  pieces  of  artillery.  His 
sharpshooters,  from  the  felled  timber,  watched  every 
chance  to  pick  off  our  men.  We  had  few  wounded; 
nearly  all  were  killed  outright,  either  by  cannon-balls 
and  shells  or  by  Minie  balls  through  the  head.  The 
Federal  fleet,  commanded  by  Admiral  Farragut,  lay  i’l 
the  river  below  us.  Attached  to  this  fleet  were  a num- 
ber of  mortar-boats,  which  kept  up  a fire  night  and  day. 
Gen.  Banks  approached  by  parallel;  and  when  we  final- 
ly surrendered  he  had  reached  our-  works  at  several 
places  and  had  mined  our  batteries. 

Vicksburg  surrendered  on  the  4th  of  July  and  Port 
Hudson  on  the  9th.  After  the  surrender  of  Vicks- 
burg it  was  useless  to  longer  defend  Port  Hudson. 
The  Mississippi  River  was  held  at  Vicksburg  and  at 
Port  Hudson  to  maintain  navigation  between  those 
points,  thereby  keeping  open  Red  River,  down  which 
we  procured  cattle  and  corn  to  feed  our  army. 

The  siege  of  Port  Hudson  was  not  more  creditable 
to  the  Confederates  than  it  was  discreditable  to  the 
Federals.  We  had  not  men  enough  to  make  a good 
skirmish-line  around  our  four  miles  of  works.  At  the 
time  of  any  one  of  the  assaults  made  by  the  Federals, 
when  the  Confederates  were  centered  at  the  point  at- 
tacked, the  thousands  of  Federal  soldiers  not  engaged 
could  have  put  their  hands  in  their  pockets  and  lei- 
surely walked  over  the  greater  part  of  the  ground  em- 
braced within  our  works. 

We  surrendered  on  terms.  Our  private  soldiers 
were  all  paroled  and  our  officers  allowed  to  retain  their 
swords.  We  surrendered  about  sixteen  hundred  in- 
fantry and  two  hundred  and  forty  artillerymen — a loss 
of  fifty  per  cent.  This  did  not  include  men  in  hospital. 

During  the  siege  Banks’s  army  was  depleted  from 
killed,  wounded,  and  by  sickness  twelve  thousand  men. 

Charles  H.  Price,  who  served  in  the  Fourteenth 
Michigan  Infantry,  writes  from  Adrian,  Mich.:  “In 
sending  in  my  subscription,  I will  say  that  I was  a 
Union  soldier,  was  stationed  in  your  beautiful  city  in 
the  winter  of  1863,  and  still  have  pleasant  recollections 
of  many  kind  acts  of  the  citizens  while  there.  I would 
like  very  much  to  visit  your  town  and  see  your  re- 
union in  June  next.” 

James  P.  Campbell  a “Brigadier.”  — John  F. 
Westmoreland,  Athens,  Ala.,  tells  this  story:  “At  the 
fall  of  Donelson  Company  A,  Fifty-third  Tennessee, 
were  all  captured  save  one,  James  P.  Campbell,  known 
as  ‘Brigadier.’  After  the  exchange  he  rejoined  us  at 
Tullahoma,  Tenn.,  when  Jim  got  on  a spree.  Capt. 
Richardson  attempted  to  arrest  him,  which  he  resented, 
saying  that  the  idea  of  a common  captain  arresting  a 
brigadier-general  was  absurd;  and  to  this  day  he  is 
called  ‘Brigadier.’  ” 
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GEN.  GRANT  ON  STONEWALL  JACKSON, 

Gen.  Horace  Porter,  in  his  “Campaigning  with 
Grant,”  in  the  February  Century,  relates  this  occur- 
rence : 

While  our  people  were  putting  up  the  tents  and 
making  preparations  for  supper,  Gen.  Grant  strolled 
over  to  a house  near  by,  owned  by  a Mr.*  Chandler,  and 
sat  down  on  the  porch.  I accompanied  him.  In  a 
few  minutes  a lady  came  to  the  door,  and  was  surprised 
to  find  that  the  visitor  was  the  general- in-chief.  He 
was  always  particularly  civil  to  ladies,  and  he  rose  to 
his  feet  at  once,  took  off  his  hat,  and  made  a courteous 
bow.  She  was  ladylike  and  polite  in  her  behavior,  and 
she  and  the  General  soon  became  engaged  in  a pleas- 
ant talk.  Her  conversation  v/as  exceedingly  entertain- 
ing. She  said,  among  other  things:  “This  house  has 
witnessed  some  sad  scenes.  One  of  our  greatest  gen- 
erals died  here  just  a year  ago:  Gen.  Jackson,  Stone- 
wall Jackson,  of  blessed  memory.” 

“Indeed?”  remarked  Gen.  Grant.  “He  and  I were 
at  West  Point  together  for  a year,  and  we  served  in  the 
same  army  in  Mexico.” 

“Then  you  must  have  known  how  good  and  great 
he  was,”  said  the  lady. 

“O  yes,”  replied  the  General.  “He  was  a sterling, 
manly  cadet,  and  enjoyed  the  respect  of  every  one  who 
knew  him.”  He  was  always  of  a religious  turn  of 
mind  and  a plodding,  hard-working  student.  His 
standing  was  at  first  very  low  in  his  class,  but  by  his 
indomitable  energy  he  managed  to  graduate  quite 
high.  He  was  a gallant  soldier  and  a Christian  gen- 
tleman, and  I can  understand  fully  the  admiration  your 
people  have  for  him.” 

BREAD  ON  THE  WATER, 

The  Epworth  Herald  contains  this  pleasant  story : 

In  1864  several  wounded  soldiers.  Union  and  Con- 
federate,  lay  in  a farmhouse  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley. 
Mrs.  B — , the  mother  of  a Confederate,  rode  ten  miles 
every  day  to  see  her  boy,  taking  such  little  comforts  as 
she  could.  Her  house  was  burned  and  her  plantation 
in  ruins,  trampled  down  by  the  Union  army.  One 
day  she  carried  him  some  beef  tea. 

As  she  sat  watching  her  boy  sip  the  savory  broth, 
her  eye  caught  the  eager,  hungry  look  of  a Yankee  on 
the  next  cot.  She  was  an  ardent  secessionist,  but  a no- 
ble-hearted Christian  woman.  Her  eye  stole  back  to  the 
pale,  sunken  face,  and  she  remembered  the  words  of 
the  Master:  “If  thine  enemy  thirst,  give  him  drink.” 
After  a moment’s  pause  she  filled  a bowl  with  the  broth 
and  put  it  to  his  lips.  Then  she  brought  fresh  water 
and  bathed  his  face  and  hantis  as  gently  as  if  he  too 
had  been  her  son.  The  next  day  when  she  returned 
he  was  gone,  having  been  exchanged  to  the  North. 

Last  winter  the  son  of  a Senator  from  a Northern 
state  brought  home  with  him  during  the  Christmas 
vacation  a young  engineer  from  Virginia.  He  was 
the  only  living  son  of  Mrs.  B — , the  boy  whom  she 
had  nursed  having  been  killed  later  in  the  war.  She 
had  struggled  for  years  to  educate  this  boy  as  a civil 
engineer,  but  he  could  not  obtain  a position,  and  was 
supporting  himself  by  copying. 

The  Senator  inquired  into  his  qualifications,  and, 
finding  them  good,  secured  his  appointment  on  the 


staff  of  engineers  employed  to  construct  an  important 
railway.  With  the  appointment  he  inclosed  a letter 
to  Mrs.  B — , reminding  her  of  the  farmhouse  on  the 
Shenandoah,  and  adding:  “I  waS  the  wounded  man  to 
whom  you  gave  that  bowl  of  broth.” 

CARING  FOR  CONFEDERATE  GRAVES, 

Messrs.  J.  C.  Clark,  T.  M.  Emerson,  and  R.  W. 
Greene  report  from  Manchester,  Tenn.,  concerning 
Confederate  dead  in  that  vicinity.  They  had  a deco- 
ration service  June  20,  1896,  and  were  addressed  by 
Prof.  Terrill,  of  Terrill  College,  at  Decherd,  J.  W. 
Travis,  and  Elder  Adams,  of  Tullahoma. 

They  learn  that  the  dead  they  so  honored  belonged 
principally  to  Ben  Hardin  Helm’s  Kentucky  Brigade, 
that  one  of  them  was  a nephew  of  John  C.  Breckin- 
ridge, and  that  the  General  visited  him  the  day  before 
his  death. 

Other  burial  spots  are  named  by  them.  Near  by 
Guest’s  Hollow,  twelve  miles  from  Manchester  and 
close  by  the  railroad  leading  to  McMinnville,  there 
are  twelve  graves  of  Confederates  killed  August  12, 
1862,  in  an  engagement  by  Forrest  with  the  Eight* 
eenth  Ohio  and  Ninth  Michigan  Regiments.  Per- 
haps all  of  these  belonged  to  Terry’s  Texas  Rangers,  ' 
although  there  were  engaged  a part  of  Bacot’s  Ala- 
bama Cavalry  and  some  Kentuckians  under  Maj. 
Smith. 

On  the  3d  of  last  September  these  comrades  went  to 
those  sacred  graves,  fixed  them  as  well  as  they  could, 
and  built  a fence  around  them.  These  faithful  com- 
rades are  resolved  upon  annual  decorations  of  aft  these 
graves  in  the  spring  time.  They  are  anxious  to  learn 
what  survivors  may  know  of  the  engagemejits  wherein 
these  hero-patriots  lost  their  lives. 

A subscriber  asks  if  any  Confederate  veteran  can 
give  the  name  of  six  brothers  that  belonged  to  a Mis- 
sis^ppi  regiment  and  that  were  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Eranklin,  or  any  other  late  engagement  fought  in  Ten- 
nessee. The  Veteran  would  like  to  have  any  infor- 
mation regarding  them.  The  information  is  sought  by 
the  correspondent  for  historical  purposes. 

W.  A.  Washburn,  of  Rockdale,  Tex.,  who  was  a 
member  of  Company  H,  First  Arkansas  Regiment, 
Covan’s  Brigade,  Cleburne’s  Division,  says  that  he 
would  like  to  see  something  in  the  Veteran  about 
Gens.  D.  C.  Govan  and  L.  E.  Polk.  He  says:  “My 
company  was  on  the  skirmish-line  from  Dalton  to  At- 
lanta, and  we  lost  as  many  killed  and  wounded  as  we 
had  when  leaving  Dalton — thirty-three.  How  I would 
like  to  see  those  who  escaped  and  still  survive!” 


The  ex-Confederates  of  Denton  County,  Tex.,  re- 
cently met  at  Denton  and  reorganized  Sul  Ross  Camp 
No.  129.  W.  J.  Lacy  was  elected  Commander  and  R. 
B.  Anderson  Adjutant.  It  was  decided  by  the  camp 
to  meet  the  first  Saturday  in  each  month.  They  also 
decided  to  hold  a reunion  at  Denton  in  August  espe- 
cially in  honor  of  the  Eleventh  Texas  Cavalry,  which 
meets  at  the  same  time.  All  daughters  and  sons  of  ex- 
Confederates  are  asked  to  come  to  our  reunion.  A spe- 
cial program  will  consist  of  stories  of  personal  inci- 
dents during  the  great  war. 
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A CONFEDERATE  MONUMENT, 

A gleaming  cross,  on  broken  staff 
The  stars  and  bars  reclining; 

A gallant  sword,  broken  in  half, 

Fond  vines  the  base  entwining. 

Thus  o’er  the  mold,  in  outlines  bold. 

Hath  some  poetic  master 

Written  in  stone,  in  solemn  tone, 

•A.  story  of  disaster. 

And  scattered  round  in  many  a mound. 

Where  sacred  dust  is  sleeping; 

While  stony  guard,  all  battle-scarred. 

His  silent  watch  is  keeping. 

Here  sleep  the  dead  whose  lives  ran  red, 

And  Southern  fields  made  gory; 

With  gallant  stride  they  clasped  the  bride 
Whose  nuptial  veil  Is  glory. 

O may  they  rest  among  the  blest 
In  yonder  fields  Elysian, 

Where,  hand  in  hand  with  foeman  band. 

They  sanction  might’s  decision! 

— M.  A.  Cassidy. 

Patketic  tribute  was  paid  at  the  funeral  of  Dan  A. 
Sullivan,  in  Houston,  Tex.,  who  died  in  South  Amer- 
ica September  i6,  1896.  Comrade  Sullivan  was  a pri- 
vate and  then  sergeant  in  dif¥erent  commands,  after 
which  he  was  ordinance  officer  in  the  Fourth  Arizona 
Brigade,  and  finally  captain  of  Company  E,  in  E.  D. 
Terry’s  Regiment,  Maxey’s  Brigade.  After  the  war 
he  was  first  laborer,  then  promoted  until  he  became 
General  Baggage  Agent  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Rail- 
way Company. 

Rev.  Mr.  Storey  delivered  the  memorial  address. 
The  speaker  having  been  a Eederal  soldier  during  the 
war  his  eloquence  was  the  more  impressive,  and  there 
were  few  dry  eyes  among  his  hearers  as  he  dwelt  upon 
the  many  noble  qualities  of  head  and  heart  of  the  la- 
mented dead.  Of  Comrade  Sullivan  he  said : 

. . . He  was  a warrior.  He  had  convictions 

assuming  the  dignity  of  principles;  they  lived;  he  acted 
under  their  impelling  power.  When  the  hour  for  ac- 
tion came  he  took  his  side  with  what  to  him  was  right. 

. . Death  has  closed  the  door  behind,  and  all  is 

hidden.  I listen,  and  all  is  hushed.  I inquire.  Where 
is  he?  Gone  beyond  the  seed  time;  gone  beyond  the 
battle-field;  gone  where  the  problems  are  solved,  the 
questions  all  answered.  Approach,  ye  who  would  em- 
ulate his  virtues,  while  I lift  from  his  sepulcher  its  cov- 
ering. Those  eyes,  so  pregnant  with  expression,  are 
closed.  Those  lips,  so  filled  with  counsel  and  comfort 
and  kindness,  are  pale  and  silent.  That  hand  that  used 
to  guide  these  boys,  that  arm  that  furnished  protection 
to  this  companion,  is  gathered  to  his  bosom.  At  once 


you  ask,  “Is  this  all  that  now  remains  of  him?”  Then 
" we  seek  for  something  abiding,  to  find  it  only  in  heaven. 

He  was  a kind  father,  an  indulgent  husband,  a faith- 
ful citizen.  To  his  family  let  me  say:  To  his  sons — 
Take  mother  on  your  heart;  this  stroke  falls  most  heav- 
ily on  her.  Let  this  younger  son  be  the  Benjamin  of 
your  family.  He  has  many  contests  before  him.  Be 
kind  to  Benjamin.  Let  mother  and  him  come  into 
your  heart  life,  and  live  for  them.  And  to  you,  his 
comrades  in  arms,  let  me  say,  as  I see  your  silvered 
heads,  your  faltering  steps.  Live  for  principles  higher 
than  those  that  prompt  a man  to  battle.  As  you  fought 
for  what  to  your  thought  was  true,  now  contend  for 
that  which  lies  above  the  noise  and  strife  of  battle.  As 
you  enrolled  for  war  here^  enroll  for  life  there.  Be  men 
whose  guide  is  God,  whose  home  is  heaven,  and  whose 
reward  is  eternal  life. 

Closing  his  address,  Rev.  Mr.  Storey^  called  upon 
Col.  Will  Lambert,  adjutant  of  Dick  Dowling  Camp, 
to  speak  for  that  body.  He  told  of  the  early  enlist- 
ment in  March,  1861,  of  Capt.  Sullivan,  and  of  his 
services  throughout  the  war,  the  peroration  being  a 
beautiful  tribute  to  the  many  virtues  of  his  close  friend 
and  army  comrade.  At  the  close  of  Col.  Lambert’s 
remarks  the  members  of  the  camp  stepped  to  the  cata- 
falque and  deposited  their  offerings  of  flowers  and  ever- 
greens, the  adjutant  reverently  laying  a camp  badge 
upon  the  funeral  pile. 

Mrs.  E.  J.  Ebdon  arose  from  her  seat  and  read  the 
following  preamble  and  resolutions,  which  were  adopt- 
ed by  the  entire  congregation : 

The  Ladies’  Society  of  the  Hardy  Street  Presbyte- 
rian Church  tender  their  heartfelt  sympathy  through 
these  resolutions  to  Mrs.  D.  A.  Sullivan  and  family. 

Whereas,  It  has  pleased  Almighty  God  in  his  divine 
wisdom  to  remove  from  our  midst  the  husband  of  our 
beloved  sister,  Mrs.  D.  A.  Sullivan,  we  realize  that  the 
family  has  lost  a loving  father  and  devoted  husband. 
Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  while  we  submit  to  his  divine  power, 
“for  he  doeth  all  things  v/ell,”  we,  the  ladies  of  the 
Hardy  Street  Presbyterian  Church,  tender  our  heart- 
felt sympathy  to  the  bereaved  family. 

Mrs.  A.  M.  Hilliard  was  of  the  committee  with  Mrs. 
Ebdon.  

The  Secretary  of  Camp  J.  J.  Whitney  No.  22,  U.  C. 
V.,  at  Eayette,  Miss.,  reports  the  death  of  two  comrades 
prominent  among  them;  Of  Capt.  W.  L.  Stephen, 
Commander  of  J.  J.  Whitney  Camp,  he  writes : 

Capt.  Stephen,  one  of  the  truest  among  the  citizens 
of  this  place,  and  among  the  bravest  that  ever  drew 
sword  in  defense  of’his  views,  died  Eebruary  3,  1897, 
after  a decline  of  several  months’  duration.  He  was 
unflinching  in  war,  gentle  in  peace,  pure  in  life,  but  with 
strong  purpose  he  lived  and  died  the  embodiment  of 
all  that  was  noble  in  man.  Born  in  Ohio,  he  came  to  , 
Jefferson  County,  Miss.,  when  quite  a youth,  and  was 
among  the  first  to  enlist  in  Company  D,  Nineteenth 
Mississippi  Regiment.  Never  discouraged,  never  tar- 
dy, never  fatigued,  however  great  the  hardships  of  his 
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soldier  life,  he  rose  rapidly,  until  his  ability  was  re- 
warded with  the  straps  of  second  lieutenant.  His  com- 
mand’s glorious  honor-roll,  established  on  many  a field 
of  fiercest  battle,  holds  no  name  to  which  fame  owns 
truer  tribute  than  to  W.  L.  Stephen.  A soldier  and 
patriot,  his  sword  gleamed  in  the  sanguinary  glow  of 
battle,  to  be  sheathed  only  when  his  country’s  cause 
was  lost.  He  was  agent  and  patron  of  the  Veteran, 
Commander,  as  well  as  Chief  Organizer,  of  Camp  No. 
22,  and  a man  who  was  loved  and  respected  as  husband, 
father,  citizen,  and  soldier.  We  miss  him  and  mourn 
him  in  our  camp,  and  offer  such  consolation  to  family 
and  friends  as  men  can  give. 

Capt.  J.  J.  Whitney,  who  was  first  lieutenant  of  our 
camp,  and  for  whom  it  was  named,  in  recognition  of 
hi?  eminent  public  and  private  virtues  as  soldier  and 
citizen,  also  recently  passed  away.  When  the  storm 
cloud  of  war  hung  thickest  over  his  sunny  home  he 
organized  and  commanded  a company  of  cavalry,  and 
served  with  distinction  until  the  close.  He  was  a brave 
soldier,  prompt  and  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  every 
duty  assigned  him,  ready  at  all  times  and  under  all  cir- 
cumstances to  meet  danger.  With  the  same  fidelity 
with  which  he  served  the  community  in  which  he  lived 
he  served  the  state,  as  well  on  the  field  of  battle  as  in  the 
legislative  halls.  Such  a man,  soldier,  and  citizen  was 
our  comrade.  “Hearts,  not  books,  bear  the  records  of 
such  lives.”  

A memorial  tribute  to  Comrade  William  Neal  Johns, 
member  of  Frank  Cheatham  Bivouac,  who  died  Jan- 
uary 19,  1897,  read  by  Maj.  W.  F.  Foster,  contained 
much  that  would  entertain  the  general  public. 

Comrade  Johns  was  born  in  1835  on  what  is  now  the 
celebrated  Belle  Meade  Farm,  a few  miles  from  Nash- 
ville. His  father  sold  the  property  to  Gen.  W.  G. 
Harding  in  1846,  and  bought  and  improved  a farm  on 
the  Granny  White  turnpike,  upon  part  of  which  the 
great  and  terrible  battle  of  Nashville  was  fought. 

When  the  cry  “To  arms!  ” rang  through  the  land  to 
all  its  borders,  William  N.  Johns  was  one  of  the  first  to 
answer,  and  his  company,  G,  Rock  City  , Guards,  of  the 
First  Tennessee  Infantry  Regiment,  was  mustered  into 
service  May  i,  1861.  And  then  for  four  weary  years, 
four  glorious  years,  four  years  of  sad  but  precious  mem- 
ories, four  years  that  tried  men’s  souls,  when  the  dross 
was  consumed  by  the  fiery  trial  and  disappeared  in  dis- 
couragement and  desertion,  leaving  only  the  pure  gold 
of  genuine  manhood  unfaltering  and  faithful  to  the  end, 
four  years  whose  splendid  history  shall  never  fade  while 
time  shall  last,  and  of  which  every  faithful  survivor  will 
be  forever  proud — four  such  years  the  record  of  our 
comrade  is  clear  and  untarnished.  Until  disabled  by  a 
wound  it  is  said  that  he  was  always  at  his  post  and  ready 
for  duty.  Truly  a splendid  record  for  any  man  to  leave 
Jbehind  him!  In  camp  or  on  the  march,  in  skirmish,  in 
battle  or  in  bivouac,  on  picket  line  or  on  dress  parade. 
Private  William  N.  Johns  never  failed  or  faltered. 

The  shot  that  disabled  him  was  received  at  Kenne- 
12 


saw  Mountain,  and  the  scene  is  so  graphically  described 
by  a comrade  that  we  give  it  in  his  own  words: 

He  and  I were  messmates  and  bunked  together.  We 
were  sleeping  under  the  same  blanket  just  before  he  re- 
ceived the  wound  that  disqualified  him  from  further 
active  field  service.  Our  command,  which  had  occu- 
pied the  “Dead  Angle”  on  the  27th  of  June,  1864,  and 
repelled  the  desperate  charges  of  the  enemy,  had  been 
withdrawn  to  rest  on  the  night  of  the  29th.  We  had 
stacked  arms,  and  slept  behind  our  guns,  a few  hundred 
feet  in  rear  of  the  “Angle,”  protected  by  the  hill.  . . . 
We  were  awakened  by  a most  terrific  rattle  of  musketry 
and  roar  of  artillery,  and  sprang  to  our  arms.  ■ The 
scene  was  grand.  The  lines  were  illuminated  by  the 
incessant  flames  from  the  engines  of  death;  our  posi- 
tion was  made  as  light  as  day  by  the  reflected  light 
from  the  works  and  the  flashes  of  artillery.  . 

Just  as  Bill  Johns,  who  was  at  my  right,  took  his  gun 


WILLIAM  NEAL  JOHNS. 


from  the  stack  he  fell  at  my  feet.  I felt  the  wound  in 
his  head  and  believed  that  he  whom  I loved  so  well 
had  received  his  fatal  shot,  and  was  rejoiced  afterwards 
to  learn  that  the  cruel  ball  had  not  entered  the  brain. 

The  character  of  our  comrade  was  an  interesting 
study,  and  a casual  observer  might  say  that  it  was  full 
of  contradictions.  He  was  warm  hearted,  gentle,  af- 
fectionate, and  generous.  One  of  his  messmates  says : 
“He  was  one  of  nature’s  noblemen,  kind  and  brave, 
true  to  his  convictions,  and  earnest  in  his  devotions.” 
And  yet  there  were  times  when  he  seemed  to  be  irrita- 
ble, quick  tempered,  and  in  hot  haste  to  take  offense ; 
but  when  the  lightning  had  flashed  and  the  thunder  had 
rattled  the  sunshine  of  his  genial  smile  was  all  the  more 
beautiful  and  the  warm  clasp  of  his  hand  told  that  no 
malice  was  treasured  in  his  heart. 

In  camp  he  seemed  to  be  the  embodiment  of  indo- 
lence. We  all  remember  the  custom  to  divide  the  du- 
ties of  cooking,  making  fires,  bringing  water,  etc., 
among  the  members  of  each  mess ; but  it  was  said  by  a 
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messmate  that  it  was  impossible  to  get  Bill  Johns  to  do 
anything.  And  yet  he  was  a gallant  soldier,  bore  every 
hardship  with  heroism,  and  exhibited  a courage  that 
rendered  him  conspicuous,  even  among  the  bravest. 
An  officer  that  knew  him  well  says:  “He  was  always 
ready  to  go  anywhere  that  duty  demanded:  on  picket, 
into  battle,  or  other  peril.”  Doubtless  both  statements 
are  true  and  entirely  consistent.  It  required  the  strong 
incentive  of  perilous  duty  to  arouse  the  latent  energy 
and  sterling  manhood  of  our  comrade,  to  whom  the 
drudgery  of  camp-life  was  irksome  and  detestable  when 
unattended  by  danger.  But,  altogether,  it  is  the  unan- 
imous testimony  of  every  comrade  that  there  was  never 
a braver,  more  faithful,  more  noble,  and  more  lovable 
soldier  than  our  departed  comrade,  William  Neal  Johns. 

Comrades,  one  by  one  they  are  passing  away.  Each 
day  we  place  the  fatal  asterisk  at  some  familiar  name. 
“Dead  on  the  field  of  battle”  will  soon  be  the  record 
of  us  all. 

To  the  past  go  more  dead  faces 
Every  year; 

As  the  loved  leave  vacant  places 
Every  year; 

Everywhere  the  sad  eyes  meet  us, 

In  the  evening’s  dusk  they  greet  us, 

And  to  come  to  them  entreat  us. 

Every  year. 

Soon  the  last  of  us  will  go,  and  of  all  who  wore  the 
gray  in  those  eventful  years  it  will  be  said : 

The  muffled  drum’s  sad  roll  has  beat 
The  soldier’s  last  tattoo; 

No  more  on  life’s  parade  shall  meet 
The  brave  and  fallen  few. 

On  fame’s  eternal  camping  ground 
Their  silent  tents  are  spread. 

And  glory  guards  with  solemn  round 
The  bivouac  of  the  dead. 

Two  deaths  are  reported  from  Dallas,  Tex.: 

Thomas  B.  Fisher  was  born  in  Kentucky  in  1833. 
His  father,  John  Fisher,  was  a farmer  and  his  mother 
(nee  Barbour)  a native  of  Kentucky.  He  went  from 
Kentucky  to  Polk  County,  Mo.,  in  1844,  and  became  a 
farmer.  In  1851-52  he  crossed  the  plains  to  New  Mex- 
ico; in  1854  he  went  to  California,  and  in  1856  he  re- 
turned to  Missouri.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  he  en- 
listed in  Capt.  Morris  Mitchell’s  Company,  Parson’s 
Brigade,  Confederate  army.  His  service  was  chiefly  in 
Arkansas  and  Southern  Missouri.  In  1863  he  was 
elected  first  lieutenant  of  Company  A,  in  Jackman’s 
Regiment.  Jackman  also  commanded  the  brigade. 
W.  H.  Lemmon,  of  Dallas,  was  troop  captain.  Com- 
rade Fisher  was  in  the  last  raid  into  Missouri  from  Ar- 
kansas; was  wounded  in  the  engagements  at  Pilot 
Knob  and  Glasgow ; was  engaged  also  at  Prairie  Grove, 
Little  Rock,  and  Helena,  Ark.  After  the  surrender  of 
Lee  his  command  was  disbanded  at  Corsicana. 

Mr.  Fisher  was  married  in  Missouri,  in  1857,  to  Mary 
E.,  daughter  of  Russell  Murray.  Six  children  was  the 
result  of  this  union,  five  of  whom  are  still  living.  Mr. 
Fisher’s  wife  moved  to  Arkansas  during  the  war,  and  in 
1864,  in  company  with  Mrs.  O.  P.  Bowser,  of  Dallas, 
left  Carroll  County,  Ark.,  by  wagon,  en  route  to  Texas. 
When  they  arrived  at  the  Arkansas  River  they  aban- 
doned their  wagon  and  rode  on  horseback  from  that 
point  to  Hempstead  County,  Ark.,  where  Mr.  Fisher 
joined  them. 


At  a special  meeting  of  Sterling  Price  Camp,  U.  C. 
V.,  resolutions  of  respect  to  deceased  Comrade  Dr. 
John  C.  Storey  were  adopted.  Dr.  John  C.  Storey, 
son  of  Dr.  John  C.  Storey,  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of 
Alabama.  He  was  graduated  M.D.  from  the  Atlanta 
Medical  College  in  1857.  He  soon  thereafter  settled 
in  Louisiana, 
pursuing  the 
practice  or  his 
profession  there. 

Upon  the  break- 
ing out  of  the 
Confederate  war 
he  enlisted  as  a 
private  soldier  in 
the  Nineteenth 
Louisiana  Regi- 
ment, but  was 
soon  promoted 
from  the  ranks 
and  c o m m i s - 
sioned  assistant 
surgeon,  which 
position  he  held 
to  the  end  of  the 
war.  He  served 
in  the  hospitals 
of  the  Depart- 
ment of  East 
Tennessee,  directed  by  Surgeon  Frank  A.  Ramsey,  who 
always  spoke  in  the  most  enthusiastic  terms  of  his  skill, 
zeal,  activity,  and  efficiency. 

Dr.  S.  H.  Stout  paid  tribute  to  Dr.  Storey’s  untiring 
industry,  skill,  and  humanity  in  the  care  of  the  wounded 
after  the  battle  of  Chickamauga,  in  which  the  killed, 
wounded,  and  missing  on  the  Confederate  side  summed 
up  more  than  eighteen  thousand  soldiers.  Never  per- 
haps in  the  history  of  civilized  warfare  were  the  energies 
and  skill  of  the  medical  staff  of  any  army  so  severely 
taxed  as  after  that  memorable  conflict,  and  that,  too,  for 
at  least  fifteen  days  of  almost  continuous  labor.  Young 
Storey  was  ardently  conspicuous  among  his  brother  of- 
ficers in  that  arduous  work. 

Dr.  Storey  married  Miss  Wiley,  daughter  of  Rev.  E. 
Wiley,  of  Emory,  Va.  Mrs.  Storey  died  June  27,  1891, 
and  the  doctor  remained  a widower  until  his  death,  de- 
voting his  energies  to  the  care  and  training  of  his  chil- 
dren— two  sons  and  two  daughters — who  survive  him. 
He  was  a member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  for  more 
than  thirty  years.  Dr.  Storey’s  active  benevolence  was 
acknowledged  by  all  who  knew  him.  He  never  failed 
to  interest  himself  in  behalf  of  the  surviving  Confeder- 
ate soldiers,  their  wives,  widows,  children,  and  orphans. 
He  was  among  the  earlier  members  of  the  Sterling 
Price  Camp,  U.  C.  V.,  and  was  at  one  time  its  com- 
mander. At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  inspector  on 
the  staff  of  Lieut.-Gen.  W.  L.  Cabell,  commander  of  the 
Trans-Mississippi  Department.  His  remains  were  fol- 
lowed to  his  grave  in  Greenwood  Cemetery,  Dallas,  on 
Saturday,  March  20,  1897,  by  a large  concourse  of  sor- 
rowing friends.  Camp  Sterling  Price  attending  in  a 
body  and  performing  the  interment  according  to  the 
ritual  adopted  by  the  camp. 

The  resolutions  were  signed  by  Dr.  Stout,  B.  M.  Mel- 
ton, and  George  R.  Fearn. 


DR.  JOHN  C.  STOREY. 
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Capt.  B.  B.  Mullins,  a charter  member  of  the  camp  at 
Falmouth,  Ky.,  died  on  Uie  23d  of  March.  He  recruit- 
ed and  commanded  Company  C,  Third  Kentucky  Bat- 
talion of  Cavalry  or  mounted  riflemen.  Col.  E.  F.  Caly’s 
Battalion.  Enlisting  in  the  fall  of  1862,  he  served  with 
his  command  until  shortly  after  Chickamauga,  when 
he  was  captured  at  McMinnville,  Teim.,  and  taken  to 
Johnson’s  Island,  where  he  remained  until  June,  1865. 
The  camp  adopted  suitable  resolutions  in  honor  of  this 
brave  and  true  comrade. 

J.  T.  Camp,  commander,  reports  the  following  mem- 
bers of  the  camp  at  Breckinridge,  Tex.,  that  have  died 
during  the  past  year:  B.  W.  Lauderdale,  Surgeon  of 

the  Thirty-fourth  Mississippi  Infantry,  a true  and  faith- 
ful servant  for  many  years  in  the  pulpit  of  the  Christian 
Church,  and  a true  man  in  every  respect.  B.  B.  Mead 
ors.  First  Lieutenant  of  Company  F,  Thirty-first  Texas 
Infantry,  an  old  and  tried  frontiersman  of  West  Texas, 
and  first  sheriff  of  Stephens  County,  where  he  died. 

Hon.  Simeon  Ashley  died  recently  at  his  home  in 
Manchester,  Tenn.  Born  March  8,  1830;  he  enlisted 
in  the  Confederate  service.  Company  E,  Eighteenth 
Tennessee  Regiment,  in  1861,  and  participated  in  the 
following  engagements,  among  others  Fort  Donelson, 
Murfreesboro,  Chickamauga,  and  Missionary  Ridge. 
His  wife  and  four  children  survive  him. 

Gen.  W.  R.  Terry,  who  commanded  his  brigade  on 
Cemetery  Ridge,  in  the  famous  charge  of  Pickett’s  Di- 
vision at  Gettysburg,  who  had  served  as  Superintend- 
ent of  the  Virginia  Penitentiary  and  as  Senator  in  the 
Legislature  of  that  state,  died  recently  near  Richmond. 
Gen.  Terry  was  stricken  with  paralysis  about  ten  years 
ago,  and  he  had  not  recovered. 

Capt.  W.  H.  Summerville,  of  Bethany,  Ala.,  died  sud- 
denly of  heart  failure  Marcli  29, 1897.  This  noble  com- 
rade— a captain  of  cavalry,  C.  S.  A. — and  faithful  Chris- 
tian had  lived  two-thirds  of  a century,  and  left  a record 
the  memory  of  which  will  be  of  benefit  to  those  who 
had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  him  personally. 

L.  G.  Blackburn,  of  Goldtwaite,  Tex.,  reports  that 
Camp  1 17  has  lost  one  of  its  best  members  by  death,  W. 
H.  Thompson,  who  served  in  Company  K,  Second 
South  Carolina  Cavalry. 


SOLDIERS'  HOMES  IN  MISSOURI, 

Hon.  C.  H.  Vandiver,  Bourland,  Mo.,  April  5,  1897: 

Our  Confederate  Home  was  the  subject  of  legisla- 
tion during  the  recent  session  of  the  State  Assembly. 
The  Home,  located  near  Higginsville,  in  Lafayette 
County,  contains  three  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  fer- 
tile, well-improved  land,  a commodious  main  building, 
hospital,  residence  for  the  Superintendent,  a number  of 
cottages,  and  numerous  out  buildings.  For  six  years 
it  has  been  maintained  by  benevolent  contributions,  but 
with  the  number  to  be  cared  for  and  repeated  calls,  sub- 
scriptions became  inadequate  for  support,  and  it  was 
reluctantly  decided  by  the  board  to  appeal  to  the  Leg- 


islature. The  ladies  of  the  U.  D.  C.,  with  whom  our 
Home  has  been  an  object  of  tender  care  and  perpetual 
consideration,  were  loth  to  give  it  up,  and  some  of  tlrem 
protested  to  the  last.  However,  an  emergency  seemed 
to  have  arisen  in  its  history,  and  we  resolved  to  seek  a 
more  substantial  source  of  revenue.  The  writer  was  a 
member  of  the  Senate  and  an  agency  in  procuring  the 
appropriation  made  by  the  General  Assembly  and  pas- 
sage of  the  act  declares  it  one  of  the  eleemosynary  insti- 
tutions of  the  state. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  act  the  property  and  ap- 
purtenances are  all  conveyed  to  the  state  in  considera- 
tion of  its  maintenance  and  support  for  the  term  of 
twenty  years.  Twenty-four  thousand  dollars  were  ap- 
propriated for  two  years’  support  and  twenty-four  hun- 
dred dollars  for  necessary  repairs.  In  the  act  a Board 
of  Management,  composed  of  nine  members,  is  provid- 
■ ed  for,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  from  the  ex- 
Confederate  Association.  So  it  will  remain  in  the 
hands  of  its  friends.  We  are  all  happy  in  the  thought 
of  having  our  aged  and  decrepit  veterans,  their  widows 
and  children,  permanently  provided  for  in  this  comfort- 
able abiding-place.  It  should  also  be  stated  that  Mis- 
souri has  the  credit  of  being  the  first  state  to  adopt  a 
home  for  ex-Confederates  and  one  for  feeble  and  home- 
less Union  soldiers.  There  is  a pathetic  beauty  and 
touching  appropriateness  in  the  fact,  too,  that  the  two 
acts — one  to  establish  the  Union  Soldiers’  Home  at  St. 
James,  Mo.,  and  the  other  the  Confederate  Home  at 
Higginsville — were  companion  bills;  and  while  both 
Houses  were  Democratic,  politics  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  measures.  Missouri  had  many  soldiers  in 
both  armies,  and  her  representatives  were  generovis 
enough  to  provide  a shelter  and  home  for  the  old  vet- 
erans of  both  armies. 

The  scenes  and  incidents,  attending  consideration, 
addresses,  and  passage  of  the  home  bills  will  long  be  re- 
membered as  deeply  impressive  and  in  some  respects 
dramatic.  Old  soldiers,  members  of  opposite  armies, 
clasped  hands,  and  many  a moist  eye  witnessed  the 
spectacle.  It  was  like  laying  a joint  tribute  on  the  altar 
of  forgetfulness  and  forgiveness.  One  Republican  in 
his  speech  said  that  the  .fraternal  feeling  engendered 
and  charitable  spirit  made  manifest  were  worth  more 
than  the  entire  appropriation. 

The  St.  Louis  Republic  gave  an  interesting  account  of 
the  proceedings  in  the  Senate.  It  tells  that  Senator 
Vandiver,  with  his  empty  right  sleeve  swinging  idly  by 
his  side,  without  any  attempt  at  oratory,  made  what  was 
probably  the  most  impressive  speech  of  the  occasion, 
adding  that  when  he  had  finished  his  hearers  divided 
their  time  in  looking  for  handkerchiefs  and  applauding. 

Senator  Vandiver  began  by  saying: 

There  can  be  but  one  higher  claim  upon  man  than 
the  claim  of  humanity.  The  feeble,  the  aged,  and  the 
helpless  are  subjects  for  our  care  and  support.  The 
bill  provides  for  a home  for  the  aged  who  have  no  home. 
Home  is  the  sweetest  word  in  the  catalogue.  It  is  the 
child’s  solace,  the  wanderer’s  beacon-light,  and  the  mar- 
iner’s harbor  on  life’s  tempestuous  sea. 

Mr.  President,  I have  been  in  open  conflict  with  those 
who  carried  the  other  flag.  I have  met  them  in  open 
battle,  traded  tobacco  and  coffee,  and  on  the  outposts 
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exchanged  compliments.  We  were  not  mad  at  each 
otlier,  simply  engaged  in  a civil  war. 

He  then  told  of  several  instances  of  ex-Union  soldiers 
giving  money  for  the  aid  of  the  Confederate  Home, 
amounting  to  about  $10,000.  In  conclusion  he  said; 

I may  never  appear  in  this  hall  again  after  this  pres- 
ent term,  but  I want  to  say  now  as  one  who  was  a Con- 
federate soldier,  who  followed  Lee  from  Manassas  to 
Gettysburg,  from  the  Wilderness  to  Petersburg,  was 
thrice  wounded  with  his  face  to  the  foe,  and  left  an  arm 
to  moulder  in  the  Old  Dominion,  that  I cast  my  vote  for 
this  bill. 

I hope  to  meet  many  old  comrades  at  the  Nashville 
reunion. 


OFFICIAL  CONCERNING  REUNION, 

Gen.  George  Moorman,  Adjutant-General,  New  Or- 
leans, April  15, 1897: 

Gen.  J.  B.  Gordon,  Commanding  United  Confeder- 
ate Veterans,  requests  the  press  of  the  whole  country  to 
aid  the  patriotic  and  benevolent  objects  of  the  United 
Confederate  Veterans  by  publishing  reunion  date,  etc. 

It  will  be  the  largest  and  most  important  U.  C.  V.  re- 
union ever  held.  The  personnel  of  the  Nashville  Reun- 
ion Committee,  under  the  leadership  of  its  Chairman, 
Col.  J.  B.  O’Bryan,  is  a guarantee  that  everything  will 
be  done  for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  old  vet- 
erans and  all  visitors  which  is  in  the  power  of  man; 
it  is  a splendid  body  of  very  able  and  distinguished  com- 
rades, who  are  fully  alive  to  the  magnitude  of  the  work 
entrusted  to  them  in  entertaining  and  caring  for  their 
old  comrades,  and  it  will  be  their  pride  to  make  it  the 
most  memorable  reunion  upon  record;  and  the  citizens 
of  Nashville  are  aglow  with  enthusiasm  and  patriotism 
at  the  prospect  of  dispensing  their  far-famed  hospitality 
to  the  surviving  heroes  of  the  lost  cause. 

Also  to  urge  ex-Confederate  soldiers  and  sailors 
everywhere  to  form  local  associations  and  send  applica- 
tions to  these  headquarters  for  papers  to  organize  camps 
immediately,  so  as  to  be  in  time  to  participate  in  the 
great  reunion  at  Nashville,  and  thus  unite  with  their 
comrades  in  carrying  out  the  laudable  and  philanthrop- 
ic objects  of  the  organization,  as  only  veterans  who  be- 
long to  organized  U.  C.  V.  camps  can  participate  in  the 
business  meeting  at  Ncishville. 

Business  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  survivors 
of  the  Southern  army  will  demand  careful  consideration 
during  the  session  of  the  seventh  annual  convention  at 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  such  as  the  best  methods  of  secur- 
ing impartial  history,  and  to  enlist  each  state  in  the 
compilation  and  preservation  of  the  history  of  her 
citizen  soldiery;  the  benevolent  care,  through  state 
aid  or  otherwise,  of  disabled,  destitute,  or  aged  veter- 
ans and  the  widows  and  orphans  of  our  fallen  brothers 
in  arms;  to  consult  as  to  the  feasibility  of  the  formation 
of  a Lk  C.  V.  Benevolent  Aid  Association;  the  care  of 
the  graves  of  our  known  and  unknown  dead  buried  at 
Gettysburg,  Fort  Warren,  Camps  Morton,  Chase, 
Douglas,  Oakwood  Cemetery  at  Chicago,  Johnson’s  Is- 
land, Cairo — everywhere;  to  see  that  they  are  annually 
decorated,  the  headstones  preserved  and  protected,  and 
complete  lists  of  the  names  of  our  dead  heroes,  with  the 
location  of  their  la.st  resting-places,  furnished  to  their 


friends  and  relatives  through  the  medium  of  our  camps, 
thus  rescuing  their  names  from  oblivion  and  handing 
them  down  in  history ; the  consideration  of  the  different 
movements,  plans,  and  means  to  erect  a monument  to 
the  memory  of  Jefferson  Davis,  President  of  the  Con- 
federate States  of  America,  also  to  aid  in  building  mon- 
uments to  other  great  leaders,  soldiers,  and  sailors  of 
the  South ; also  to  assist  in  the  promotion  and  comple- 
tion of  the  proposed  Confederate  Memorial  Institute  or 
“Battle  Abbey;  ” to  vote  upon  the  proposed  change  of 
the  name  of  the  association  from  U.  C.  V.  to  C.  S.  A. ; 
and  to  change  the  present  badge  or  button,  which  is  not 
patentable,  for  the  new  one  proposed,  which  is;  and  to 
make  such  changes  in  the  constitution  and  by-laws  as 
experience  my  suggest,  and  other  matters  of  general  in- 
terest. 

Gen.  Moorman  gives  the  total  number  of  camps  now 
admitted  as  900,  with  applications  in  for  about  150 
more.  Following  is  the  number  of  camps  by  states: 
Northeast  Texas  Division,  81;  West  Texas  Division, 
55;  Southwest  Texas  Division,  33;  Southeast  Texas  Di- 
vision, 31;  Northwest  Texas  Division,  17 — total  Texas, 
217.  Alabama,  89;  South  Carolina,  81;  Missouri,  71; 
Mississippi,  63;  Arkansas,  59;  Georgia,  58;  Louisiana, 
51 ; Kentucky,  39;  Tennessee,  34;  Virginia,  34;  Florida, 
30;  North  Carolina,  29;  Indian  Territory,  12;  West  Vir- 
ginia, II ; Oklahoma,  6;  Maryland,  6;  New  Mexico,  3; 
Illinois,  2;  Montana,  2;  Indiana,  i;  District  of  Colum- 
bia, I ; California,  i. 

RAILROAD  RATES  TO  THE  REUNION, 

' Nashville,  Tenn.,  April  20,  1897. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  seventh  annual  U. 
C.  V.  reunion  have  for  some  months  been  busily  en- 
gaged making  arrangements  for  the  comfort  and  con- 
venience of  our  visitors,  June  22-24,  next.  We  have 
been  delayed  by  unavoidable  circumstances  in  getting 
out  our  circular  of  information,  which  will  be  issued  in 
about  ten  days  and  sent  to  the  various  state  headquar- 
ters and  newspapers. 

The  general  railroad  passenger  agents  have  agreed 
that  the  rate  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  to  the  reun- 
ion shall  be,  for  a round-trip  ticket,  eighty  per  cent  of 
one  rate  to  any  point  on  the  Mississippi  River.  By  way 
of  explanation,  as  follows ; The  regular  rate  from  Dal- 
las, Tex.,  to  Memphis  is  $13;  eighty  per  cent  of  that 
amount  is  $10.40,  which  would  be  the  round-trip  rate 
from  Dallas  to  Memphis.  The  distance  from  Memphis 
to  Nashville  is  232  miles,  which,  at  one  cent  a mile  each 
way  (which  is  the  rate  east  of  the  Mississippi  River), 
makes  $4.64  for  round  trip  from  Memphis  to  Nashville; 
which,  added  to  $10.40,  makes  $15.04,  round  trip  from 
Dallas  to  Nashville.  The  same  rule  can  be  applied  to 
any  point  west  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

The  distances  are;  From  New  Orleans  to  Nashville, 
625  miles;  from  St.  Louis  to  Nashville,  320  miles.  You 
will  from  these  figures  be  able  to  calculate  railroad  fare 
from  any  point  to  Nashville. 

Liberal  stopover  privileges  have  been  granted  for 
those  who  do  not  wish  to  return  at  once.  Every  effort 
will  be  made  to  have  all  expenses  reduced  to  the  lowest 
possible  point,  as  we  fully  appreciate  its  importance. 

In  the  next  issue  of  the  Veteran  we  will  give  any 
other  items  of  interest  that  develop. 

J.  B.  O’Bryan,  Chairman  Reunion  Committee. 
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TWO  VIEWS  OF  A HEROIC  PORTRAIT  BUST  OF  SAM  DAVIS.  BY  SCULPTOR  GEORGE  JULIAN  ZOLNAY.  PHOTO  BY  THUSS. 


HEROIC  BUST  OF  SAM  DAVIS. 

A gentleman  called  at  the  Veteran  office  last  month 
(March)  and  presented  a letter  of  introduction  from 
Mrs.  V.  Jefferson  Davis,  in  which  she  requested  “ut- 
most attention  to  Mr.  George  Julian  Zolnay,  a sculptor 
of  renown,  a gentleman  of  various  accomplishments 
besides  his  artistic  attainments.”  In  a postscript  she 
adds:  “Mr.  Zolnay  has  made  one  of  the  most  wonderful 
combinations  of  plastic  material  with  lasting  stone  ever 
known  to  mankind.” 

Prompt  attention  was  given  to  the  gentleman,  of 
course.  A bust  of  Beethoven,  made  of  the  “plastic 
material”  mentioned,  which  appears  as  carved  marble, 
ornaments  at  present  this  office. 

Imagine  in  this  connection  the  gratitude  for  the  “tan- 
gible” proof  as  set  forth  by  the  engravings  and  the  fol- 
lowing letter: 

My  Dear  Mr.  Cunningham : When,  upon  the  kind  en- 
couragement of  Mrs.  Jefferson  Davis,  I came  to  visit 
the  South,  I had  a vague  presentiment  that  this  journey 
would  be  of  some  consequence  to  me,  but  I never 
thought  that  it  would  open  a new  chapter  in  my  life. 

Through  you  I have  learned  to  better  understand  the 
Southern  people  and  your  “great  cause,”  with  its  un- 
counted events  of  heroism  and  self-sacrifice,  and  of 
which  one  in  particular  has  left  an  ineffaceable  impres- 
sion on  my  heart.  I refer  to  the  heroic  death  of  Sam 
Davis,  a character  which  in  its  magnitude  raises  hu- 


manity to  the  level  where  God  intended  it  to  be.  When 
you  told  me,  with  tears  in  your  eyes,  of  this  pathetic 
event,  it  was  a revelation  to  me.  The  revolution  by  the 
Southern  people  brought  before  my  mind  the  lives  of 
my  own  ancestors,  who  espoused  a similar  cause,  and  I 
went  home  with  the  spiritual  image  of  Davis.  I said 
to  myself  that  if  I could  ever  repay  to  a small  extent  all 
the  kindness  shown  to  me  by  you  and  all  the  people  I 
have  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  during  my  short  stay 
in  your  beautiful  country,  it  would  be  to  express  my 
gratitude  in  a tangible  way  by  creating  the  image  of 
your  cherished  hero.  I set  to  work,  and  to-day  I have 
the  satisfaction,  perhaps  the  greatest  in  my  life,  to  see 
my  attempt  develop  into  success,  and  it  is  a real  joy  to 
me  to  be  able — as  you  have  unearthed  this  most  ele- 
vating spirit  of  manliness  through  your  endeavors  in 
your  Confederate  Veteran,  and  have  aroused  the 
enthusiasm  of  not  only  every  Southerner,  but  of  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  land — to  present  this 
product  of  my  own  enthusiasm  to  you  as  my  contribu- 
tion toward  the  fund  for  the  erection  of  this  great  hero’s 
monument,  which  I hope  will,  in  its  grandeur,  show  to 
posterity  how  much  the  people  loved  and  admired  the 
divine  spark  which  raised  Sam  Davis  to  immortality. 

I also  wish  to  thank  Mr.  John  C.  Kennedy,  the  last 
man  who  saw  Davis’s  body,  and  whose  experiences  in 
bringing  it  from  Pulaski  to  his  family,  near  Nashville, 
furnished  one  of  the  most  pathetic  chapters  in  the  won- 
derful story,  for  his  assistance  and  counsel;  and  I am 
gratified  to  have  his  sincere  commendation  in  the  re- 
semblance of  the  portrait  to  the  original.  Yours,  etc., 

Nashville,  April  6,  1897.  GeORGE  JuLIAN  Zot.NAY. 
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Mr.  Zolnay  was  born  in  Hungary,  July  4,  1863,  dur- 
ing our  great  war,  and  in  the  same  year  that  Sam 
Davis  gave  up  his  life.  Belonging  to  one  of  the  oldest 
patrician  families  of  Hungary,  he  is  a true  descendant 
of  “rebel  stock,”  as  most  of  his  ancestors  have  a military 
record  in  the  history  of  Hungary’s  struggle  for  liberty. 

Mr.  Zolnay’s  college  education  was  made  in  Rouma- 
nia.  He  studied  art  in  Paris  under  Bouguereau  and 
Falguere.  Finally  he  went  to  Vienna,  where  he  grad- 
uated with  highest  honors  from  the  Imperial  Academy 
of  Fine  Arts.  In  1891  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
United  States  Consul-General,  who  urged  him  to  come 
to  this  country  and  participate  in  the  sculpture  work  at 
the  Chicago  World’s  Fair.  Contrary  to  his  original 
iritfention,  after  finishing  the  work  in  Chicago  he  decid- 
ed^ remain  in  this  “land  of  liberty,”  and  in  1894  he  es- 
|{t|tUshed  himself  in  New  York  City,  which  has  been  his 
adapted  home  ever  since. 

FEDERAL  ACCOUNT  OF  SAM  DAVIS'  SACRIFICE, 

Mrs.  Amanda  Brown,  daughter  of  Gen.  Gideon  J. 
Pillow,  furnished  the  Veteran  the  following,  from  an 
old  scrap-book  filled  with  clippings  in  war  times : 

EXECUTION  OF  A REBEL  SPY  AT  PULASKI,  TENN. 

The  following  account  of  the  execution  of  a Rebel 
spy  is  taken  from  the  Pulaski  Chanticleer  of  December 
I,  a paper  edited  by  C.  W.  Hildreth,  and  devoted  to  the 
interest  of  the  left  wing  of  the  Sixteenth  Army  Corps : 

“Last  Friday  the  citizens  and  soldiers  of  Pulaski  wit- 
nessed one  of  those  painful  executions  of  stern  justice 
which  makes  war  so  terrible;  and,  though  sanctioned 
by  the  usages  of  war,  is  no  more  than  men  in  the  serv- 
ice of  their  country  expose  themselves  to  every  day. 
Samuel  Davis,  of  Coleman’s  Scouts,  having  been  found 
within  the  enemy’s  lines  with  dispatches  and  mails  des- 
tined for  the  enemy,  was  tried  on  the  charge  of  being  a 
spy;  and,  being  found  guilty,  was  condemned  to  be 
hanged  between  the  hours  of  10  a.m.  and  6 p.m.  on 
Friday,  November  27,  1863.  The  prisoner  was  ap- 
prised of  his  sentence  by  Capt.  Armstrong,  local  prov- 
ost-marshal, and,  though  somewhat  surprised  at  the 
sentence  of  death,  did  not  manifest  any  outward  sign 
of  agitation. 

“Chaplain  James  Young,  of  the  Eighty-first  Ohio 
Infantry,  visited  the  prisoner  and  administered  spirit- 
ual consolation.  The  prisoner  seemed  resigned  to  his 
fate,  and  calmly  prepared  to  die.  He  exhibited  a firm- 
ness unusual  for  one  of  his  age,  and  up  to  the  last 
showed  a lively  interest  in  the  news  of  the  day,  express- 
ing regret  when  told  of  the  defeat  of  Gen.  Bragg. 

“The  scaffold  for  the  execution  was  built  upon  the 
ridge  east  of  town,  near  the  seminary,  a position  which 
could  be  seen  from  any  part  of  town. 

“At  precisely  ten  o’clock  the  prisoner  was  taken  from 
his  cell,  his  hands  tied  behind  him,  and,  accompanied 
by  the  chaplain,  placed  in  a wagon,  seated  upon  his 
coffin,  and  conveyed  to  the  scaffold.  Provost-Marshal 
Armstrong  conducted  the  proceedings.  At  precisely 
five  minutes  past  ten  o’clock  the  wagon  containing  the 
prisoner  and  the  guards  entered  the  hollow  square 


formed  by  the  troops,  in  the  center  of  which  was  the 
scaffold.  The  prisoner  then  stepped  from  the  wagon 
and  seated  himself  upon  a bench  at  the  foot  of  the  scaf- 
fold. He  displayed  great  firmness,  glancing  casually 
at  his  coffin  as  it  was  taken  from  the  wagon.  Turning 
to  Capt.  Armstrong,  he  inquired  how  long  he  had  to 
live,  and  was  told  that  he  had  just  fifteen  minutes.  He 
then  remarked : ‘ The  boys  will  have  to  fight  the  rest  of 
the  battles  without  me.’ 

“ Capt.  Armstrong  said : ‘ I am  sorry  to  be  compelled 
to  perform  this  painful  duty.’ 

“The  prisoner  replied  with  a smile:  ‘It  does  not  hurt 
me.  Captain.  I am  innocent  and  I am  prepared  to  die; 
so  do  not  think  hard  of  it.’ 

“ Capt.  Chickasaw  then  asked  the  prisoner  if  it  would 


GEORGE  JULIAN  ZOLNAY. 

not  have  been  better  for  him  to  have  accepted  the  offer 
of  life  upon  the  disclosure  of  facts  in  his  possession, 
when  the  prisoner  answered  with  much  indignation: 
‘Do  you  suppose  that  I would  betray  a friend?  No, 
sir:  I would  die  a thousand  times  first!’ 

“He  was  then  questioned  upon  other  matters,  but 
refused  to  give  any  information  which  could  be  of  serv- 
ice. The  prisoner  then  stepped  upon  the  scaffold,  ac- 
companied by  Chaplain  Young,  whom  he  requested  to 
pray  with  him  at  his  execution.  . . . 

“So  fell  one  whom  the  fate  of  war  cut  down  in  early 
youth,  and  who  exhibited  traits  of  character  which 
under  other  circumstances  might  have  made  him  a val- 
uable friend  and  member  of  society.” 
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(Confederate  l/eterap. 


THE  SAM  DAVIS  MONUMENT. 

The  following  subscriptions  to  the 
Sam  Davis  Monument  have  been  re- 
ceived since  the  last  report.  The  last 
item  ($5,  by  W.  P.  Rutland,  Nashville, 
Tenn.)  is  the  aggregate  of  dime  collec- 
tions solicited  by  him  from  daily  asso- 
ciates. How  easy  to  make  littles  grow 


in  the  aggregate! 

Oxford,  A.  C.,  Birmingham,  Ala.  i oo 
Humphreys,  D.  G.,  Port  Gibson, 

Miss I 00 

Kendall,  R.  A.,  Baird,  Tex i oo 

Eaton,  John,  Tullahoma,  Tenn...  3 00 
Sims,  M.  B.,  Tullahoma,  Tenn. . . 3 00 

Matlock,  P.  M.,  Mason  Hall, 

Tenn i 00 

Scott,  Dr.  Z.  J.,  Crystal  Springs, 

Miss I 00 

Banks,  Col.  J.  O.,  Columbus, 

Miss I 00 

Lemonds,  J.  L.,  Paris,  Tenn i 00 

Moon,  G.  B.,  Bellbuckle,  Tenn. . . i 00 
Robbins,  S.  D.,  Vicksburg,  Miss.  2 00 
Davis,  Dr.  J.  \V.,  Smyrna,  Tenn. . i 00 
Boon,  Capt.  H.  G.,  Cleveland,  O.  i 00 
Green,  C.,  Leon  Junction,  Tex...  i 00 
Campbell,  W.  A.,  Columbus,  Miss,  i 00 
V^alker,  Mrs.  D.  C.,  Franklin,  Ky.  i 00 
Adger,  Miss  J.  A.,  Charleston, 


Whitfield,  Dr.  George,  Old  Spring 

Hill,  Ala  I 00 

Smith,  Frank  Oi,  La  Crosse,  Wis.  i 00 
Blake,  A.  J.,  Ellis  Mills,  Tenn. ...  i 00 
Blake,  Mrs.  M.  A.,  Ellis  Mills, 

Tenn i 00 

Blake,  Rodney,  Ellis  Mills,  Tenn.  i 00 
Du  Buisson,  C.  J.,  Yazoo  City, 

Miss 3 60 

Fowler,  Mrs.  J.  W.,  Stovall,  Miss,  i 00 

Stovall,  W.  H.,  Stovall,  Miss i 00 

Moran,  J.  W.,  Dresden,  Tenn. ...  i 00 

Lackey,  H.  L.,  Alpine,  Tex i 00 

Meux,  J.  S.,  Stanton,  Tenn i 00 

Schley,  John,  Gatesville,  Tex i 00 

Timberlake,  T.  W.,  Milldale,  Va. . i 00 
Morrison,  Dr.  R.  P.,  Allensville, 

Ky I 00 

Teague,  Capt.  B.  H.,  Aiken,  S.  C.  2 00 

“F.  A.  S.,”  Asheville,  N.  C 5 00 

Montgomery,  Victor.,  Santa  Ana, 

Cal I 00 

Rutland,  W.  P.,  et  al,  Nashville...  5 00 
The  aggregate  is  nearly  $i,goo. 


Fifty-cent  subscriptions;  M.  D.  Vance, 
Springdale,  Ark.;  T.  D.,  Northcutt, 
Gratigeville,  Mo. 

Twenty-five-cent  subscription;  Miss 
Sue  Monroe,  Wellington,  Va. 


FAIR  WOMEN  AT  THE  CEN- 
TENNIAL. 

The  “Old  Dominion”  will  be  repre- 
sented by  the  fair  women  in  the  Colonial 
Dames,  the  Daughters  of  the  -Revolu- 
tion, and  the  Daughters  of  the  Confed- 
eracy. and,  too,  the  Alumnae  Associa- 
tion of  the  Mary  Baldwin  Seminary.  It 
will  hold  its  reunion  with  the  Tennessee 
Alumnae,  as  queens  of  the  occasion. 

The  Augusta  Female  Seminary,  in 
Staunton.  Va.,  was  chartered  in  1842. 
Miss  Baldwin  assumed  charge  in  1863, 
and  four  thousand  girls  have  been 
bles;!:ed  by  her  example  and  training. 
Great  was  the  rejoicing  when  the  dear 


alma  mater  was  named  the  “Mary  Bald- 
win Seminary,”  in  her  honor.  The  of- 
ficers of  the  Association  are;  President, 
Bettie  Guy  (Mrs.  Winston);  Treasurer, 
Miss  Janet  K.  Woods;  Recording  Sec- 
retary, Miss  Augusta  Bumgardner; 
Corresponding  Secretary,  Nellie  Hotch- 
kiss (Mrs.  S.  T.  McCullough),  all  of 
Staunton,  Va.  Each  State  has  one  or 
more  Vice  Presidents.  The  Tennessee 
Vice  Presidents  are;  Max  Overton 
(Mrs.  J.  M.  Dickinson),  of  Nashville; 
Tempic  Swoope  (Mrs.  George  W.  Dar- 
row),  of  Murfreesboro;  Mrs.  Reba  Met- 
calf McNeil,  of  Memphis;  assisted  by 
Clara  May  Erwin  (Mrs.  Walter  G.  Cole- 
man), Vice  President  at  large.  These 
ladies  serve  as  Chairmen  of  the  Nash- 
ville Committee. 

On  June  15  a special  car  will  leave 
Washington,  D.  C.,  over  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  railroad,  collecting  passengers 
along  the  route  and  passing  the  famed 
battlefields  of  1861-65;  Monticello  and 
the  University  of  Virginia;  Staunton, 
the  well-known  home  of  schools;  the 
famous  White  Sulphur  Springs  and  oth- 
er summer  resorts,  down  through  the 
beautiful'  New  River  Canyon,  and  the 
rich  Kenawa  Meadow,  the  blue  grass 
region  of  Kentucky,  arriving  at  Nash- 
ville June  16.  The  Cedar  Room  in  the 
Woman’s  Building  will  be  headquarters 
for  all  Seminary  girls,  but  the  reception 
on  June  17  will  be  in  the  assembly  room 
of  the  Woman’s  Building.  There  the 
further  programme  will  be  announced. 
Every  former  pupil  is  asked  to  attend 
all  the  meetings  to  help  make  the  reun- 
ion a success.  All  who  wish  to  take  the 
special  car  will  notify  Mrs.  Walter  G. 
Coleman  at  Staunton,  Va.,  before  June 
I.  Special  rates  have  been  given  the 
party;  while  the  day  coach  will  have  ev- 
ery corrifort,  there  is  no  extra  charge  for 
it,  and  a sleeper  will  *be  from  $1.50  to  $2 
extra.  Those  who  expect  to  attend  the 
reunion  will  please  notify  Mrs.  J.  M. 
Dickinson  at  Nashville.  The  Maxwell 
House  will  be  the  central  point,  but  pri- 
vate board  at  reasonable  rates  can  be 
secured  in  Nashville.  There  will  be  an- 
other meeting  in  October.  A special 
car  will  leave  Norfolk  over  the  Norfolk 
and  Western  railroad  on  October  4,  tak- 
ing passengers  at  the  junctions  of  Pe- 
tersb'.irg,  Lynchburg,  Roanoke,  Knox- 
ville. and  Chattanooga.  The  grand 
mountains  and  rich  pastures  of  South- 
western Virginia,  Lookout  Mountain, 
and  Missionary  Ridge  will  be  enjoyed 
en  route. 

October  7 and  8 will  again  see  the 
Alumnae  Association  in  session  in  the 
Assembly  Room.  The  social  pleasures 
promise  to  be  many,  but  are  such  per- 
sonal affairs  that  they  will  only  be  an- 
nounced to  those  present  at  the  meet- 
ings. 

These  lines  carry  a greeting  to  all  old 
“Seminary  girls,”  with  the  hope  that 
those  who  are  not  already  members  will 
write  to  Mrs.  Walter  G.  Coleman,  346 
East  Beverley  .Street,  Staunton,  Va. 


ICE  CREAM  . — The  leading  ice  cream 
dealer  of  Nashville  is  C.  H.  A.  Gerding, 
417  Union  Street.  Caters  to  weddings, 
banquets,  and  occasions  of  all  kinds. 
Country  orders  solicited. 


I NTE R E.STI N G PE R FO R M A N C E. 

Patrons  of  the  theatre  have  a treat  in 
store  for  them  at  the  Vendome  Theatre. 
The  Messrs.  Williams  & Fealy  Hypnotic 
Co.,  begin  a five-night’s  engagement 
with  matinee,  beginning  Monday,  April 
26.  These  gentlemen  come  highly  rec- 
ommended, and  give  a purely  scientific 
show.  One  of  the  features  of  the  per- 
formance is  the  “ Dance  of  the  Lunatics.” 
This,  in  itself,  is  worth  the  price  of  ad- 
mission. Profs.  Williams  and  Fealy 
stand  high  in  their  profession.  Prof.  W. 
M.  Watkins,  of  (Dayton,  O.,  has  this  to 
say  of  them : 

Messrs.  Williams  & Fealy  are  in  the 
front  rank  of  their  profession.  I take 
pleasure  in  stating  that  Prof.  Fealy  is 
one  of  the  most  thorough  psychological 
students  and  demonstrators  that  I have 
ever  met. 


Fifty  Years  Ago. 

This  is  the  stamp  that  the  letter  bore 
Which  carried  the  story  far  and  wide. 
Of  certain  cure  for  the  loathsome  sore 
That  bubbled  up  from  the  tainted  tide 
Of  the  blood  below.  And  ’twas  Ayer’s  name 
And  his  sarsaparilla,  that  all  now,  know. 
That  was  just  beginning  its  fight  of  fame 
With  its  cures  of  50  years  ago. 

Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla 

is  the  original  sarsaparilla.  It 
has  behind  it  a record  for  cures 
unequalled  by  any  blood  puri- 
fying compound.  It  is  the  only 
sarsaparilla  honored  by  a 
medal  at  the  World’s  Fair  of 
1893.  Others  imitate  the 
remedy ; they  can’t  imitate  the 
record  : 

50  Years  of  Cures. 
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C^opfederate  l/eterap. 


Tlie  Veteran  annotinces  with  pride  that  a genius 
before  an  audience,  a young-  gentleman  of  excellent 
family  and  fine  reputation,  has  proposed  to  make  a 
series  of  engagements  in  the  interest  of  the  Sam  Davis 
Monument  Fund.  Without  having  arranged  for  a 
tour,  the  Veteran  suggests  correspondence  from 
friends  who  would  like  to  cooperate  in  advancing  this 
noble  cause.  Mr.  Luther  Blake  is  herein  cordially  in- 
troduced. Comment  by  prominent  people  and  press 
notices  are  copied  as  stronger  proof  of  his  high  merit: 
Hon.  A.  S.  Colyar,  wdio  was  a member  of  the  Con- 
federate States  Congress,  a lawyer  and  a man  of  letters, 
says:  “Indeed,  in  all  the  phases  of  elocution  embraced 
in  humor  and  mimicry,  and  in  the  true  conception  of 
character,  I regard  Mr.  Blake  as  the  most  promising 
man  I know'.  If  he  goes  on  the  platform  as  a humorist 
and  delineator  of  character  and  does  not  make  a star  of 
the  first  magnitude,  his  friends  will  be  disappointed 
greatly.  His  conception  of  character  is  wonderful;  and 


if  his  delineation  is  not  perfect,  it  will  require  an  expert 
to  discover  the  error.” 


Our  own  Polk  Miller  testifies  that:  “I  have  heard 
L-eland  T.  Powers,  Edward  P.  Elliott,  James  Whit- 
comb Riley,  and  others,  and  it  is  my  opinion  that  in  the 
rendition  of  Riley’s  poems  Mr.  Blake  equals,  if  not 
surpasses,  any  of  these.” 

Prof.  J.  D.  Blanton.  President  of  Ward  Seminary, 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  says:  “I  have  heard  Mr.  Blake  on 
several  occasions  with  the  greatest  pleasure,  and  I do 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  he  possesses,  to  a remarkable 
extent,  the  pow'er  to  hold  an  audience.  The  platform, 
in  my  opinion,  has  great  things  in  store  for  him.” 

Dr.  G.  W.  F.  Price,  President  Nashville  College  for 
Young  Ladies:  “He  has  great  quickness  of  perception, 
rem.arkable  insight  into  character,  much  flexibility  of 
voice,  striking  control  of  facial  expression,  and  a vivid 
sense  of  humorous  delineation.” 

Birmingham  (Ala.)  Nczvs:  “When  a man  holds  an  au- 


dience rapt  for  an  hour  and  a half  to  two  hours,  and 
does  it  easily  and  regularly,  he  is  a genius.  He  makes 
one  laugh  until  the  sides  ache,  and  withal  invests  his 
w'ork  with  an  intellectuality  that  makes  him  a pleasure 
to  the  most  cultured.  Mr.  Blake  was  entertaining  ev- 


ery moment  of  his  remarkable  performance.  From  the 
beginning  he  had  the  entire  sympathy  of  his  audience, 
while  the  program  that  he  had  arranged  furnished  a 
fine  opportunity  for  the  display  of  his  very  varied  and 
versatile  talents.  The  rapid  change  from  one  charac- 
ter to  another  in  the  presentation  of  the  scenes  from 
the  “Rivals”  was  truly  wonderful.  He  also  showed 
himself  master  of  German  dialect,  and  gave  as  fine  a 
display  of  negro  humor  and  negro  dialect  as  one  would 
wish  to  "hear.  Those  who  have  heard  James  Whit- 
comb Riley  recite  his  quaint  and  homely  verses  are 
assured  that  Mr.  Blake  must  have  closely  studied  that 
artist;  he  gave  a perfect  imitation  of  the  voice,  tone, 
and  emphasis  of  the  Floosier  poet.” 

The  Alabama  Christian  Advocate  states:  “His  rendi- 
tion of  his  selections  showed  that  he  had  studied  and 
entered  into  the  conceptions  of  his  authors.  There 
w'as  an  absence  of  the  tragic  manner,  the  mouthing, 
the  superlative  action  so  often  affected  by  public  read- 
ers, and  that  are  so  v/earying  to  an  audience.  His 
manner  was  simply  what  the  characters  that  he  rep- 
resented would  be.  Mr.  Blake  is  quite  refreshing  after 
so  many  years  of  the  ultratheatrical.  His  burlesque 
of  that  style  was  very  fine.” 

The  Birmingham  State-Herald:  “In  his  selection 
from  the  ‘Rivals’  Mr.  Blake  appeared  at  his  best.  His 
rapid  change  of  character  was  wonderful.  His  acting 
of  the  schoolboy  making  his  first  speech  amused  the 
audience  very  much.  His  personation  of- the  young 


orator  who  laid  too  much  stress  on  elocution  was  as 
good  as  James  Whitcomb  Riley’s  prim  school  com- 
mencement.” 


The  Nashville  Banner  states:  “He  has  never  been 
excelled  by  an  elocutionist  in  this  city.” 
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Confederate  l/eteran. 


OUR  VETERANS, 

They  are  passing  from  our  midst, 
Crossing  o’er  the  river, 
Underneath  the  trees  to  rest 
In  the  shade  forever. 


WO  * QUESTION 

FOR  SOITHERN  MISIC  LOVERS  I 


Do  you  want  a copy  of  the 
latest  and  PRETTIEST  SONG published? 

Do  you  want  to  assist  in  a 

PATRIOTIC  CAUSE?  Then  read  our 


O they  were  a gallant  band, 

Boys  who  wore  the  gray! 

When  the  storm  of  battle  raged, 
Who  so  brave  as  they? 

Who  so  true  to  face  the  worst 
When  the  strife  was  o’er. 

And  the  flag  they  loved  so  well 
Furled  for  evermore? 

Brothers  all  in  heart  are  we 
Who  once  wore  the  gray; 

When  a gray-haired  veteran  dies — 
“One  of  us,”  we  say. 


THE  NASHVILLE  AMERICAN,  of 
March. 26,  1897,  said:  “‘Chime  Secrets,’ 
a song  "with  waltz  refrain,  is  a piece  of  new 
music  just  issued  and  dedicatee!  to  Tennes- 
see’s ‘White  City.’  The  music  and  words 
were  composed  by  Harvey  M.  Barr,  of  this 
city;  the  former  pretty  and  striking,  and 
the  latter  much  better  than  those  going  to 
make  up  the  average  love  song,”  etc. 


PROPOSITION.  The  VETERAN 

I will  send  this  song,  « CHIME  SECRETS,” 
S postpaid  for  35c  in  stamps,  50  PER 
^ CENT  of  the  amount  realized  from  the 
I sales  will  be  given  to  the  X X 

P Sam  Davis  Monument  Fund ! 


The  SONG  is  splendidly  printed  on  fine,  heavy  paper,  with  handsome  en^ 
graved  title  cover  in  two  colors,  containing  a beautiful  panorama  view  of 
the  Tennessee  Centennial  buildings  and  grounds,  Remember,  all  orders 
must  be  sent  to  S,  A.  CUNNINGHAM,  Editor  VETERAN,  Nashville,  Tenn, 


Anr  our  ranks  are  thinning  fast — 
Vacant  places  meet  us 
When  we  gather  where  of  old 
Comrades  used  to  greet  us. 

As  the  brave  and  noble  die. 

Dies  the  veteran  grajs 
Comrades  from  the  other  side 
Beckon  us  away. 

Soldiers  of  the  Southern  hosts — 
Men  who  knew  no  fear. 
Leaders  in  the  Southern  cause — 
Call  us — we  are  here! 


HAVE  YOU  READ  IT? 


•*ThEPAI^DISB0PF00L5, 


“"VlSiO/!iSA|^D  DHBAA15. 

“ Gov.  Bob  Taylor’s  Tales  ” is  the  title  of  ^ 
the  most  interesting  book  on  the  market.  It  ¥ 
contains  the  three  lectures  that  have  made  M- 
Gov.  Bob  Taylor  famous  as  a platform  ora-  JJJ 
tor;  “The  Fiddle  and  the  Bow,”  “The  Par- 
adise  of  Fools,”  “Visions  and  Dreams.”  M- 
The  lectures  are  given  in  full,  including  all  {JJ 
anecdotes  and  songs,  just  as  delivered  by 
Gov.  Taylor  throughout  the  country.  The 
book  is  neatly  published,  and  contains  fifty 
illustrations.  E or  sale  on  all  railroad  trains, 
at  bookstores  and  news  stands.  Price,  50 
cents.  Special  prices  made  to  book  dealers. 
Agents  wanted.  Address 

Delong:  Rice  & Co.,  t 

208  N.  College  St.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


“Ask  your  Druggist  for  the  Kinder- 
garten Novelty,  ‘The  House  that  Tack 
Built.’” 


Established  1867.  Telephone  734. 


WHOI,:eSAI,B  FRUITS, 

No.  204  Court  Square.  Nashville,  Tenn. 


[ Comrade  Frank  Anderson  is  President  of  the 
Frank  Cheatham  Bivouac. — En,  Veteran.] 

T E H ! 

BEST  SETS,  $6. 
WARRANTED  NO  BETTER 
MADE, 

GOLD  ALLOY,  FILLED,  50  CTS, 


TWIN  BUILDING, 

CEDAR  STREET. 

WA.IVTED1 

OLD  CONFEDERATE  STATES 
POSTAGE-STAMPS. 

Many  are  valuable,  and  I pay  high  prices  for 
scarce  varieties.  Old  stamps  bring  more  if  left 
on  the  entire  original  envelopes  or  letters.  Send 
for  price-list, 

S.  M.  Craiger, 

Takoma  Park.  D.  C. 

Mention  \'eteran. 


are  models  of  comfort  ^ 
and  ease.  You’ve  a com-  ♦ 
fortable  bed  at  night  and  W 


s Go  to  Texas  I 

i in  Comfort  | 

* . t 

There’snouse  in  making  V 
^ the  trip  a hard  one  when 

* you  can  just  as  well  go 

ffr  in  comfort.  ▼ 

A 

^ The  Cotton  Belt  Route 

S Free  Reclining  Chair  Cars  { 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

r» 

£ If  Yon  are  Going  to  Move 

to  Arkansas  or  Texas, 
write  for  our  descriptive  J 
pamphlets  (free),  they  J 
will  help  you  find  a good 
^ place  to  locate. 


a pleasant  and  easy  rest- 
ing place  during  the  day. 
You  won’t  have  to  worry 
about  changing  cars 
either,  for  they  run 
through  from  Memphis 
to  the  principal  points  in 
Texas  without  change. 
Besides,  chair  cars,  com- 
fortable day  coaches  and 
Pullman  Sleepers  run 
through  on  all  trains. 
Absolutely  the  only  line 
operating  such  a fine  ser- 
vice between  Memphis 
and  Texas. 


* 


W.  e.  ADAIIIS, 


Trav.  Pass.  AgL, 
e,  Te; 


E.  ff . laBElDBE, 


Nashville,  enn. 


Gen.  Pass.  & Tkt.  Agt.  ^ 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  ^ 


§ 


T \ T'\T!— Cl  Upon  the  receipt  of  ten  cent.. 

ErvJ . in  silver  or  stamps,  w e w ill 
send  either  of  the  following  books,  or  three  for 
25  cents.  Candy  Book— oO  receipts  for  making 
candy.  Sixteen  different  kinds  of  candy'  with- 
out cooking;  50  cent  candy  will  cost  7 cents  per 
pound.  Fortune-Teller — breams  and  interpre- 
tations, fortune -telling  by  physiognomy  and 
cards,  birth  of  children,  discovering  disposition 
by  features,  choosing  a husband  by  the  hair,  mys- 
tery of  a pack  of  cards,  old  superstitions,  birth- 
day stones.  Letter  Writing — Letters  of  condo- 
lence, business,  congratulations,  introductions, 
recommendations,  love,  excuse,  advice,  receipts, 
and  releases,  notes  of  invitation  and  answers, 
notes  accompanying  gifts  and  answers. 

Brooke  & Co.,  bept.  V.,  Townsend  Block, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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“A  PROFESSOR  OF  BOOKS 


In  glancing  through  one  of  the  early  volumes  of 
Charles  Dudley  Warner’s  “Library  of  the  World’s  Best 
Literature,”  we  met,  in  the  Emerson  section,  an  extract 
from  one  of  the  sage’s  fine  pages  that  ran  in  this  wise : 
“Meantime  the  colleges,  whilst  they  provide  us  with 
libraries,  furnish  no  professor  of  books;  and,  I think,  no 
chair  is  so  much  wanted.” 


It  is  doubtful  if  any  phrase  could  so  happily  describe 
at  once  the  function  and  the  achievement  of  Mr.  War- 
ner in  his  new  and  great  work.  He  himself  is  essential- 
ly a “professor  of  books,”  although  the  charm  of  his 
work  has  tended  to  make  us  forget  his  wide  and  varied 
learning.  And  knowing  not  only  books  but  living 
writers  and  critics  as  well,  Mr.  Warner  has  gathered 
around  him  as  advisers  and  aids  other  “professors  of 
books,”  not  men  of  the  Dryasdust  school,  but  those  who 
possess  the  same  salient  charm  and  graphic  power  as 
himself. 


The  result  of  this  remarkable  literary  movement  has 
been  to  provide  the  great  reading  public,  the  busy  pub- 
lic of  ever  scant  leisure,  with  just  what  Emerson  de- 
clared more  than  half  a century  ago  we  so  much  needed 
namely,  a guide  to  the  best  reading. 

Emerson  indeed  likens  a library  of  miscellaneous 
books  to  a lottery  wherein  there  are  a hundred  blanks 
to  one  prize,  and  finally  exclaims  that  “some  charitable 
soul,  after  losing  a great  deal  of  time  among  the  false 
books  and  alighting  upon  a few  true  ones,  which  made 
him  happy  and  wise,  would  do  a right  act  in  naming 
those  which  have  been  bridges  or  ships  to  carry  him 
safely  over  dark  morasses  and  barren  oceans  into  the 
heart  of  sacred  cities,  into  palaces  and  temples.” 

This  is  precisely  what  Mr.  Warner’s  new  library  does 
in  the  fine,  critical  articles  which  preface  the  master- 
works  of  the  greatest  writers. 

Exactly  as  the  professor  of  chemistry  or  physics  or 
astronomy  or  biology  gives  the  student  a view  of  the 
whole  field  of  his  science,  the  summary  of  its  achieve- 
ments, its  great  names  and  its  great  works,  so  Mr.  War- 
ner and  his  associates  have  given  us  the  distillation  not 
merely  of  the  whole  world’s  literature,  in  itself  a colos- 
sal attempt,  but,  in  addition,  its  history,  biography,  and 
criticism  as  well.  It  is  only  when  we  grasp  its  full  im- 
port that  we  realize  the  truly  vast  and  monumental  char- 
acter of  the  Library.  It  must  assuredly  rank  as  one  of 
the  most  notable  achievements  of  the  century. 

That  there  is  a widespread  desire  among  all  classes 
to  possess  these  thirty  treasure  volumes  clearly  appears 
from  the  number  and  the  character  of  the  letters  which 
are  coming  from  far  and  near  to  the  Harper’s  Weekly 
Club,  through  which  a portion  of  the  first  edition  is  be- 
ing distributed. 

Although  the  first  edition  is  the  most  desirable,  be- 
cause printed  from  the  fresh,  new  plates,  the  publishers, 
instead  of  advancing  the  price,  have  actually  reduced  it 
nearly  half,  so  as  to  quickly  pl^ce  a few  sets  in  each 
community  for  inspection. 

The  demand  for  the  most  desirable  first  edition  is  so 
active  and  the  number  of  sets  allotted  to  be  distributed 
is  so  limited,  it  is  safest  for  those  who  really  covet  this 
invaluable  Library  of  Mr.  Warn^^r’s  to  write  at  once  to 
Harper’s  Weekly  Club,  91  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 
for  sample  pages  and  special  prices  to  members  of  the 
Club  now  forming,  and  which  will  close  the  last  day  of 
the  present  month. 
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FIFTEEN  THOUSAND  COPIES  OF  THE 

Tennessee  Centennial  Prize  March, 

BY  MAURICE  BERNHARDT, 

Have  just  been  printed  and  are  now  ready  for  sale.  The  publishers  of  this  piece  offered  a cash  prize  of  $100  for  the 
best  musical  composition,  to  be  known  as  the  Tennessee  Centennial  Prize  March,  and  this  piece  secured  the  prize 
in  competetion  with  nearly  three  hundred  manuscripts,  received  from  almost  every  State  in  the  Union. 

The  title  is  a beautiful  and  artistic  lithograph  in  four  colors,  showing  a Bird’s  Eyk  Vikw  op  the  Exposition  and  a 
Handsome  Portrait  op  Mrs.  Van  Leer  Kirkman,  who  is  President  of  the  Woman’s  Board,  and  to  whom  the  piece 
is  dedicated.  Each  page  of  music  also  has  an  ornamental  heading  of  some  one  of  the  main  baildings. 

As  a musical  and  artistic  souvenir  of  Tennessee's  great  Exposition,  it  is  unsu^assed  by  anything  of  the  kind  here- 
tofore attempted.  The  retail  price  is  60  cents,  but  we  want  every  lover  of  music  to  have  a copy,  and  as  we  are  going 
to  devote  this  page  to  special  low-price  offers  on  popular  copyright  music  we  shall  include  it  with  the  rest 

READ  THE  FOLLOWING  OFFERS. 


OFFER  NO.  1. 

Six  of  the  Most  Popular  Two-Step  Marches. 
^Tennessee  Centennial  Prize  March Bernhardt  $0  60 


Centennial  Exposition  March Fischer 

Vanity  Fair  McKee 

*Phi  Delta  Theta McCarthy 

*Pickaniny  Patrol Stianss 

*Yellow  Rose Lev\is 


50 

60 

50 

50 

50 


$3  20 

The  above  is  a collection  of  the  most  popular 
marches  of  the  day  and  will  be  a treat  to  all  lovers 
of  “ Two-steps.”  Any  single  piece  sent  post-paid  for 
one-half  of  the  marked  price,  or  all  six  for ; $1  40 

OFFER  NO.  2. 

Six  Waltzes,  All  of  Which  Can  Be  Played  on  the  Org'an. 

Dream  of  Sunshine.  Waltz . .Jones 

*Love’s  Golden  Dream.  Waltz Bonheur 

*Waltzin>;  With  the  One  You  Love. Hem mersbach 

Summer  Night  at  the  Gulf  Coast Hemmersbach 

Gulf  Breezes.  Waltz Hemmersbach 

^Southern  Beauty.  Waltz Valisi 


These  afe  written  in  a dreamy,  flowing  style  and 
none  of  them  are  difficult.  Any  single  piece  post- 


$0 

50 

50 

60 

50 

50 

50 

$3 

10 

$1 

35 

OFFER  NO.  3. 

Six  Waltz  Song'S  by  Well-known  Composers. 

*She  Wont  Name  the  Day Bernhardt  $0  50 

If  You  Were  Only  Here Rutledge  50 

*Give  Me  Your  Heart Daughtry  40 

Sweet  Bird  of  Song , . .Holst  50 

*Two  Little  Blue  Little  Sho(  s Peasley  50 

Mv  Kinsjof  Hearts Valck  40 


$2  80 

Any  one  of  the  above  attractive  waltz  songs  post- 
paid for  half  pric  >,  or  the  entire  lot  for $1  25 


OFFER  NO.  4. 

Newport  Waltz Wishon  $0  30 

Call  Me  Back  Scottische Fisher  40 

Little  Folks  Waltz Lovejoy  25 

Blue  Bell  Polka Lovely  25 

Little  Folks  Polka Lovejoy  25 

Never  Tire  Waltz Lovejoy  25 


$1  70 


The  above  is  a collection  of  easy  pieces  adapted 
for  little  beginners  with  small  hands.  All  of  them 
are  suitable  for  the  organ.  Any  one  post-paid  for 
half  price  or  the  lot  for 75 

OFFER  NO.  6. 

Six  Miscellaneous  Popular  Songs— Sentimental  and 
Serious. 

The  Sweetest  Song  of  All Newton  $0  40 

This  piece  introduces  the  melody  of  “Old  Folks 
at  Home”  in  the  accompaniment  in  a most  delight- 
ful manner,  and  every  one  who  has  sung  the  dear 
old  “Suwanee  River”  will  want  this  as  a “ compan- 
ion piece.” 

*Flirting Kirby  50 

I Named  Them  After  You Fischer  35 

Sweet  Jennie Fischer  40 

*Write  to  Me,  Katie Vernon  40 

Little  Sweetheart'. Gilbert  40 


Any  one  post-paid  for  half  price,  or  the  lot  for. 


$2  45 
.$1  00 


OFFER  NO.  6. 

Pass  Me  Not,  0 Gentle  Saviour.  Variations.. Throop  $0  75 

Valse  Caprice Newland  60 

La  Tourterelle Meininger  75 

La  Coquette.  Waltz  Caprice Smith  75 

Dashing  Spray.  Waltz  Brilliant Herz  65 

Willaway.  Polka  Caprice Newland  60 


$4  10 

The  above  are  all  very  brilliant  and  showy  piano 
pieces,  and  good  performers  will  find  them  just  the 
thins:  for  concerts  and  musicals.  Any  one  post- 
paid for  half  price,  or  the  lot  for $1  75 


Note. — Pieces  marked  * have  elegant  picture  titles. 

Send  money  by  post  office  money  order,  express  money  order,  or  postage  stamps. 

We  have  contracted  with  the  Veteran  for  a full  page  for  one  year,  so  look  out  for  us  every  month,  and  mention  the 
Veteran  with  every  order. 

#7,  r\.  F" , 

Music  Publisher,  and  Dealer  in  Sheet  Music,  Music-Books,  and  all  Kinds  of  Musical  Instruments. 
CATAUOGUB  MAILED  FREE.  23T  N.  SUMMER  ST.,  NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

?iiiauiuiuiuiiuiuuuuuiuiuiuuiiuitauuuuuuuaiuiuiiuuiuiiuiuaiuaiuiiiaauiauiiuuf; 
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J.  A.  Joel,  of  88  Nassau  Street,  New 
York  City,  who  advertises  continually 
in  the  Veteran,  was  himself  a veteran; 
of  the  Union  Army.  In  a letter  on 
March  4 he  states:  “To-day  my  old  com- 
rade of  the  Twenty  - third  Ohio,  in 
which  I served,  is  inaugurated  Presi- 
dent. This  is  the  second  President  our 
regiment  has  furnished.” 

Mr.  Joel  manufactures  flags  and  bun- 
ting. Our  dealings  with  him  have  been 
altogether  satisfactory. 

BUSINESS 

I'm  GOII6O6, 

2d  floor  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Pub.  Hoiite, 

NASHVILLE,  TENN- 

A practical  School  oi‘  established  repU<iM4<>®^ 
No  catchpenny  methods.  Business  meU  recom> 
mend  this  College.  Write  for  circulars.  Men- 
tion this  paper.  Address 

E.  W.  JENNINGS.  PaiuciPAL. 


^WlilTESMOKE 


A noted  mechanical  expert  said 
recently : “ I didn’t  know  the 

QUEEN  & CRESCENT  used  hard  coal 
ontheirengines.”  He  saw  only  white 
smoke,  for  the  road  uses  all  modern 
appliances  for  avoiding  the  nuisance 
of  smoke,  dust  and  cinders.  The 

lUEEii&cimifiiiiiinE 

Is  the  only  line  running  solid  ves- 
tibuled,  gas-lighted,  steam-heated 
trains  to  the  South. 

Standard  day  coaches  (with  smok- 
ing rooms  and  lavatories),  Pullman 
drawing  room  sleepers,  elegant 
cafe,  parlor  and  observation  cars. 

The  QUEEN  A.  CRESCENT  ROUTE 

runs  fully  equipped  trains  from  Cincin- 
nati to  Chattanooga,  Birmingham,  New 
Orleans,  Atlanta  and  Jacksonville,  with 
through  sleepers.  Also  through  sleep- 
ing cars  Cincinnati  to  Knoxville,  Ashe- 
ville, Columbia  and  Savannah,  and  from 
Louisville  to  Chattanooga  without 
change.  Ask  for  tickets  over  the  Q.  & C. 

W.  C.  Rinearscm,  General  Passenger 
Agent,  Cincinnati,  O. 


A SNIIGTORTINE. 

How  iVtede  It. 


AXL 


HifRead  His, 

'■'■Oentlenven;  I taWfe  In  consideration  books 

ordered  in  the  name  of  C.  H.  Kbbbinsi  Gbuerai  Agent,  yoa  can  safely  say  10,000  vol- 
limes  sold  in  three  years  stmij^y  worfci deducting  lost  time,  i.Of  this  number  there 
g— ~ lias  not  been  one  volume  sold,  excepli  by  my  own  personal  efforts.  The  amount  I 
.1—  have  saved  from  the  aboVb  Work,  ctrtiipideririsi'  increase  In'  value  of  real  estate,  is 
worth  to-day  $10,000.  It  1%  Still  more  gratifying  to  know  that  four  years  of  my  life 
have  been  spent  in  a way,  that  will  add  to  my  Master’s  cause,  j Xp  one  can  read 
‘ King  of  Glory’  without  feeling  nearer  our  Saviour.  Certainly  there  can  be  no  oc- 
cupation  more  honorable  than  ' I he ‘Introduction  of  such  literature.  Perhaps  no 
g— ' business  has  been  more  abused  by  incompetent  and  often  unscrupulous  men  than 
that  of  the  canvasser. 

Your  friend  in  business  and  otherwise,  W.  C.  Harris. 


“KING  OF  GLORY,”  ^ 

A MOST 

Charmingf  Life  of  Christ,  3 

is  the  book  Mr.  Harris  is  selling.  It  — ^ 
lias  just  been  embellished  with  a' 
large  number  of  full-page,  half-tone  — ^ 
photographs  of  — ^ 

Scenes  in  the  Holy  Land  ^ 

and  of  the  life  of  Jesus.  Very  low 
price,  beautifully  bound,  exceeding-  — ^ 
ly  popular. 

THE  OUTFIT  will  be  sent,  includ- 
ing  full  copy  of  book,  with  all  neces-  — 
sary  helps,  for  only  6 5 cents.  — ^ 
(Stamps  taken.)  Order  at  once  and 
begin  work.  Adilress  — ^ 

^ University  Presis  Company,  3 

^ 208  N.  College  St..  NASHVILLE.  TENN.  ^ 

The  only  SubscAption  Book  Concern  South  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon  Line  — ^ 
owning  its  own  Presses  and  Bindery,  ZffS 


W.  O.  HARRIS. 


6PP  OPEP  HOPE 

Summer  Garden  and  Cafe. 

'XoXVv*' 

Cherry  Street,  Opposite  Transfer  Station. 

BURLESQUE  CONCERTS 

EVERY  AFTERNOON  AND  NIGHTXX 
XXX  Prices,  25,  35,  50,  and  75  Cents, 

T.  B.  JORDAN,  JR., 

Dentist, 

41U  Union  St.  'Phone  No.  623. 


nasj^le 

LAUNDRY CO 

TEL.767 

NO  NEGRO  WASHING  TAKEN 


AGENTS  WANTED  IN  KENTUCKY,  TEN- 
NESSEE, AND  ALABAMA. 

attention  young  DENTISTS! 

Fine  opening  for  a beginner  in  Dentistry, 
Business  long  estabiisbed.  Partnership 
proposed  with  promise  of  succession  good. 
Address  DENTIST, 

Care  the  Confederate  Veteran, 
Nashville,  Tenn. 
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A FREE  LIBRARY. 

The  Cotton  Belt  Route  has  issued  a 
series  of  handsomely  illustrated  pam- 
phlets describing  the  wonderful  resources 
of  Arkansas  and  Texas.  They  are  en- 
titled "'rexas,”  "Homes  in  the  South- 
west,” “Truth  About  Arkansas,” 
“Glimpses  of  Southeast  Missouri,  Ar- 
kansas and  Louisiana,”  and  “ Lands  for 
Sale  Along  the  Cotton  Belt  Route.” 
These  little  books  will  tell  you  all  there 
is  to  tell  about  the  Great  Southwest,  and 
will  be  a great  help  to  you  in  choosing  a 
good  place  to  locate.  If  you  want  any  or 
all  of  them,  free,  write  to  any  agent  of 
the  Cotton  Belt  Route  (the  comfortable 
route  to  Texas),  or  to  E.  W.  LaBeaume, 
General  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 


DEALER  IN 

FresliiaeatsoniliRiails. 

TENDER  BEEFSTEAK  A SPECIALTY. 


Staple  and  Fancy  Groceries, 
Country  Produce. 

Cor.  Summer  and  Peabody  Sts., 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 


COINPEDERATE 
VETERA.IVS  1 

If  you  want  Nashville  real  estate,  man^ 
sions  or  cottages,  farm  lands,  orange 
groves  in  Florida,  ranches  in  Texas, 
wheat  lands  in  Kansas,  coal  lands,  or 
timber  lands,  remember  I am  in  the 

REAL,  ESTATE 

business  at  305  North  Cherry  Street, 
Nashville,  and  that  I can  supply  you 
with  property  in  any  State  in  the  Union 
Also  remember  that  fine  12^room 
Spruce  Street  brick  mansion  at  $10,000 
— 54,000  in  exchange,  and  balance  cash 
and  on  time. 

»J.  B.  HAVINIE. 


Those  wishing-  to  make  arrangements  for  good 
lodgings  in  advance  for  the  Exposition,  and  especi- 
ally Reunion  time,  are  requested  to  write  to  Mrs. 
M.  C,  Pope,  No.  1311  Broad  Street,  Nashville. 


“One  Countrg, 

. . . One  3Flag." 

The  ...  . 

BEST  PLACE 
10  Purchase  .... 

Flags,  Banners,  Swords,  Belts,  Caps, 

and  all  kinds  of  Military  Equipment  is  at 

J.  A.  JOEL  & CO., 

88  Nassau  Street,  NEW  YORK. 

SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST. 


A SURE  CURE 

FOR 

RUPTURE. 


iiA  Detention  From  Business, 

N : 

llu  Injection.  .... 

Cures  Performed  Quickly,  Perfectly,  and 
Permanently. 

Do  you  wear  an  instrument  of  torture  that 
grips  you  like  a vise?  Why  do  it  when  you  can 
be  CURED  AT  HOME  by  the  use  of  my  CELE- 
BRATED ELASTIC  TRUSS  and  the  appli- 
cation of  my  ELECTRIC  HERNIA  FLUID. 
Cures  permanently  60  to  90  days. 

DR.  DAVID  NICHOLS, 

Nichols  Building,  407  Union  Street, 
NASHVILLE.  TENN., 

RUPTURE  SPECIALIST. 

Consultation  free  in  person  or  by  mail. 


WRITE  about  your  case  giving  the  number 
of  iiiclies  around  the  body  midway  between  the 
hips  and  the  hip  joint,  parallel  with  the  rupture. 
All  letters  answered. 

Fee  low  and  within  reach  of  all.  Ex- 
amination tree. 


NERVOIS  debility. 


Its  Symptoms  and  Cure. 

Dizziness;  loss  of  memory ; extreme  nervous- 
ness; flushing  of  the  face;  dull  feeling,  head  and 
eyes;  nervous  tremors  and  trembling;  flutter- 
ing and  palpitation  of  the  heart;  despondency 
and  depression  of  mind,  inability  to  concen- 
trate the  mind;  loss  of  self-confidence;  desire 
to  be  alone;  waking  mornings  tired  and  uure- 
freshed;  great  sense  of  fatigue;  general  sense 
of  languor;  dullness  and  exhaustion,  with  lack 
of  ambition  and  energy,  and  disinclination  for 
physical  or  mental  effort. 

Dr.  Kollock, 

ISichols  Building, 

407  Union  Street,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Recognized  by  the  entire  medical  fraternity 
as  the  ablest  and  most  successful  specialist 
in  the  South,  for  his  wonderful  cures  m all 
cases  undertaken.  Call  and  get  Ids  advice. 
Write  your  troubles  if  living  from  the  city. 
Thousands  cured  at  home  by  letter. 

$5  A Month  $5 

Includine:  all  merlicine  and  treatment.  Treat- 
ment by  mail  a specialty.  • Correspondence 
private. 

DR.  ALVA  D.  CAGE, 
Dentist, 

4203^  Union,  St.,  NASHVILLE,  TENN, 


Subscribe  for  the  Veteran. 


NASHVILLE  HOTEL  AND  BOARDING-HOUSE  DIRECTORY. 

(Hotels,  Boarding-Houses,  and  Private  Residences.) 

For  the  Convenience  of  Ifisitors  to  the  Tennessee  Centennial  Exposition. 

Oflhce,  619J4  Church  St.,  Mill  Block,  2K  Blocks  from  Union  Depot, 
NASHVILLE,  TENN. 


Selected  and  strictly  first-class  hon«es.  Central  and  desirable  locations.  Neat,  clean  and  nicely 
furnisheil  apartments.  Single  and  double  sleeping  accommodations  (with  or  without  board).  Onr 
list  of  private  residences  especially  selected  for  tiie  accommodation  of  gentlemen  with  their  wives, 
and  ladies  in  couples  O ' moi  e.  No  advance  required  for  reserving  rooms  for  date  of  arrival  and 
time  of  stay  and  no  charges  whatever  lor  our  services.  Secure  quarters  for  Reunion  in  advance. 

RATES;  Hotels,  $2.50  and  upward  per  day;  Boarding-houses,  $1.25  and  $1.50  per 
day;  private  residences,  $1  25  and  $1.50  per  day;  without  meals,  60  cents,  76  cents, 
and  $lpsr  night.  W.  S.  MACKENZIE,  MANAGER. 

Representative  of  an  old  Confederate  Family. 

Refer  to  S.  A.  Cunningham. 


I ARCHITECTURE.  I ^ 

Qb  Mr,  Henry  GIbel  offers  his  professional  services  to  the 

many  readers  of  the  VETERAN,  He  is  the  leading  arr 
chitect  of  Nashville,  and  the  many  handsome  buildings 
from  his  plans  recently  built  in  this  city  bear  sufficient 
evidence  of  his  skill,  MaH  orders  promptly  attended  to, 

OFFICE ; ROOM  51  COLE  BUILDING,  NASHVILLE,  TENN. 


A.  W.  WARNER, 
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SAMUEL  MAVS, 


Capt.  of  Company  B,  ex=Confederate 
Veterans  of  Nashville,  Tenn., 


INVITES  ALL  COMRADES  AND  FRIENDS  TO  CALL  ON  HIM  AT 


Tj/ie  9ffodeif 


Union  Street, 
IVashville, 


Tl^e  Largest  Clotl^ir^g  ai^d  St|oe  Hoiise. 


Old  Clothes  Alade  New. 

We  clean  and  dye  the  most  delicate  shades  and  fabrics  in  Ladies’,  Children’s,  and  Gents’  Gar- 
ments. No  ripping  required.  Guarantee  no  smutting  in  wool  and  silk.  We  pay  expressage  both 
ways  toany  point  in  the  United  States.  Write  for  terms  and  Catalogue.  Repair  gents’  clothing 
to  order.  Largest  and  best-equipped  in  the  South. 

Aldred’s  Steam  Dye  Works  and  Cleaning  Establishment, 

306  North  Summer  Street,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Agents  wanted  in  all  cities  and  towns  having  an  express  office. 


HAIRY  & JECK» 


DEALERS  IN 


FURNITURE, 

Mattresses,  etc. 

No.  206  N.  College  Street, 

<^NASHV!LLE,  TENN. 

Telephone  No.  1006, 

The  Model  jc 
Steam  Laundry. 

ED  LAURENT,  Proprietor. 

400  N.  FRONT  STREET, 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

Telephone  No.  1209. 

Hygienic  Vapor  Bath  Cabinet 


You  can  have 

Turko-Russlaa 
Medicated  or 
Perfumed  Bath 
In  your  room. 


Cures  Rheumatism, 
La  Grippe,  Female  Cotn- 

?laiut,  Nervous,  Blood, 
aver,  and  Kidney 


troubles,  etc. 

Cleanses,  tones  and 
soothes  entire  system. 

GUARANTEED. 

"7  Size,  folded,  16x2  inehes. 
„ . , • pounds.  Book  free. 

Price  only  J6.  Wholesale  to  agents. 

HYGIENIC  BATH  CABINET  CO., 

Wilcox  Building,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


P.  P.  P. 

Pink  Pain  Powders. 

Cures  TOOTHACHE  in  10  minutes. 

Cures  HEADACHE  in  10  minutes. 
Cures  NEURALGIA  in  10  minutes, 

PRICE,  25  CENTS  PER  BDX.  SAMPLE,  ID  CENTS. 

For  sale  by  all  druggists.  Write  for 
samples. 

PINK  PAIN  POWDER  CO.. 

1 62  N.  Cherry  St..  Room  31 , NASHVILLE,  TENN. 


C.  SSarnes^s 

DEPA.RTME1NT 
STORE-  XXX 

Dry=Qoods,  Shoes, 
Millinery, 

Furnishing  Goods,  Hats,  Boys' 
Clothing,  Table  and  Pocket 
Cutlery)  Tin,  China,  and 
Glass  Ware)  Trunks  and  Va-' 
Uses,  Toys,  Games,  and 

Groceries. 

Prices  Al’ways  the  LOWEST. 

4il,  413,  415, 417  N.  College  St., 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

Subscribe  for  the  Veteran. 


Send  25  cents  in  stamps  for  trial  box. 


CHICAGC 


feiiiiP* 
VINCENNES 

EvAifivim 


The 

WtHE 

ToThe 

North 


NASHVIUT 


ROUTE  OF  THE 


CHICAGO  and 
NASHVILLE 


IMITED 


THE  ONLY 

Pullman  Vestibnled  Train  Service  with 
Newest  and.  Finest  Say  Coaches, 
Sleepers,  and  Siningr-cars 

THE  SOUTH 

TO 

Terre  Haute,  Indianapolis, 

CHICAGO, 

Milwaukee,  St.  Paul, 

AND  ALL  POINTS  IN  THE 

NORTH  AND  NORTHWEST. 

S.  L.  RODGERS. 

Southern  Passenger  Agent, 
Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
D.  H.  HILLJIAN, 

Commercial  Agent, 

NASHyiLLB,  Tenn. 
F.  P.  JEFFRIES, 

Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Agent, 
Evansville,  Ind. 


Confederate  l/eterap 
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HICKORY  ROD  and 
SITES’  Pat.  Coops. 


Fruits  and 


EGGS, 
POULTRY, 
DRIED  FRUITS, 
COUNTRY 

PRODUCE. 


This  old  reliable  firm  solicits  your  shipments  of  Eggs, 
Poultry,  Dried  Fruits,  Feathers,  Wax,  Ginseng,  and 
other  Tennessee  Products,  for  which  quick  returns  are 
made  at  highest  market  price. 

Also  solicits  orders  for  Cabbage,  Potatoss,  Onions , Apples, 
Oranges,  Bananas,  Pickles,  Kraut,  and  Everything  in  the 
Fruit  and  Vegetable  Line. 

Mail  orders  filled  quickly  with  best  goods  at  lowest 
prices.  T^y  them. 


SOUTHERN 

RAILWAY. 


THE 


GREAT  HIGHWAY  of  TRAVEL, 


Reaching  the  principal  cities  of  the 
South  with  its  own  lines  and  penetrat- 
ing all  parts  of  the  Country  with  its 
connections, 

OFFERS  TO  THE  TRAVELER 
Unexcelled  Train  Serrice, 
Elegant  Equipment,  Fast  Time. 


Short  Line  Between  the  East, the  North, 

the  West  and  the  South. 

W.  A.  Turk,  Q.  P.  A.,  Washington,  D.  C 
8.  H.  Hardwick,  A.  G.  P.  A.,Atlanta,  Ga. 

C.  A.  Brnbooter,  A.G.PA-,,  Chattanooga,  Taaa 


EDUCATIONAL. 


The  Leading  School  and  Teachers’  Bureau  ol 
the  South  and  Southwest  is  the 

National  Bureau  of  Education. 

J.  W.  BLAIR,  Proprietor,  Successor  to  Miss 
Crosthwait  and  ,1.  W.  Blair. 

Willcox  Building,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Send  stamp  for  information. 


Calvert  Bros.  & Taylor, 

Photographers  and 
Portrait  Painters, 

Cor.  CHERRY  and  UNION  STS.,  NASHVILLE,  TENN. 


The  Nashville  Weekly  Sun  and 
the  Veteran  one  year,  $1.10 


Tn  Tpjliphpr^  “Draughon’s  practical  Book- 
lU  luUUlililO  keeping  Illustrated,’*  for 
Pnri  nthPrC  HOMESTUDvandforuseinliierary 
QIIU  UIIICIOi  schools  and  business  colleges. 
Successfully  used  in  general  class  work  by  teachers 
who  have  not  had  the  advantage  of  a business 
education.  Will  not  require  much  ot  the  teacher’s 
time.  Nothing  like  it  issued.  Price  in  reach  of  all. 


OYER 

400 


Orders 
Received 


FROM 

COLLEGES  30  Days. 

Special  rates  to  Schools  and  Teachers.  Sample 
copies  sent  for  examination.  Write  for  prices  and 
circulars  showing  some  of  its  Special  Advantages, 
Illustrations,  etc.  (Mention  this  paper).  Address 

DRAUGHON’S  Practical  Business  College, 

Nashville,  Tenn,,  or  Texarkana,  Texas. 
“Prof.  Draughon — I learned  bookkeeping  at 
home  from  your  book,  while  holding  a position  as 
night  telegraph  operator.”  C.  E.  Leffingwell, 
Bookkeeper  for  Gerber  & Picks, 

Wholesale  Grocers,  S.  Chicago,  111. 


JOHN  M.  OZANNE,  Agent, 

UU\  anil  Gomectioiier. 

ONLY  MANUFACTURER  OP 
ENTIRE  WHEAT  BREAD. 


ENTIRE  WHEAT  FLOUR  and  WHEATLETT  A SPECIALTY. 


Use  the  Franklin  Mill’s  Lockport 
N.  Z.  Flour. 

805  Broad  Strop*.  T<jir>nhone  676. 


ARTIFICIAL  LIMBS, 

With  all  the  latest  known  improvements,  at 
greatly  reduced  prices.  Satisfaction  guaran- 
teed. Send  for  circular.  B.  MATTHEWS,  * 
Cor.  4th  Ave.  & Market  St.,  Louisville,  Ky. 


The  Wittenberg  Optical  Co., 

428  Church  St,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


BY  DR.  JAS.  WITTENBERG. 

We  now  grind  the  most  difficult  Lenses  our- 
selves, so  you  can  get  your 

Spectacles  or  Eyeglasses 

the  same  day  your  eyes  are  examined.  Frames 
of  the  latest  de.signs  in  Gold, Silver.  Nickel,. Steel, 
Aluminium.  MODkRATB  PRICES. 


Dr.  W.  J.  Morrison, 

DENTIST, 

140  N.  Spruce  St.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Opposite  W ard’s  School.  Telephone  392. 

BRIGHT’S 

DISEASE 

of  the  kidneys  can  be  cured  by  the  use 
of  the  Crabtree  Natural  Carbonated 
Mineral  Waters.  Send  for  booklet 
and  testimonials  of  wonderful  cures.  It 
is  an  absolute  remedy  for  Diseases  and 
Disorders  of  the  stomach,  Indigestion, 
Sleej>lessness,  Sick  Headache,  Nervous- 
ness of  Females  and  any  Urinary 
Trouble  whatever.  Reliable  Agents 
wanted.  For  Further  Information,  ad- 
dress R.  J.  CRABTREE, 

Pulaski,  Va. 
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PRICE  AND  QUALITY 

Are  two  of  the  factors  which  should  be  consid^ 
ered  in  purchasing  musical  instruments.  If  you 
consider  price  alone,  youll  probably  not  buy  of 
us,  because  we  don't  sell  cheap  goods.  But  if 
you  are  willing  to  pay  a reasonable  price  for  a 
fine  instrument  we  will  sell  you  anything  from 
a piano  to  a jew's/^harp# 

LYNNWOOD  GUITARS  AND  MANDOLINS 

Are  sold  exclusively  by  our  house  and  are  justly  celebrated  for  their  beautiful 
tone  and  artistic  finish,  They  are  as  good  as  the  best,  and  better  than  many  for 
which  double  the  price  is  asked,  A written  guarantee  accompanies  every  Lynm- 
wood.  Write  for  catalogue  and  full  information  as  to  prices, 


MUSIC. 


A 


m 


We  Sell  Everything  in  Sheet  Music,  Music,' Books,  etc.  We  Will  Send  by  Mail, 
Post,'paid,  Any  of  These  Pieces  for  Half  the  Price  Named, 


¥ 

W 

# 

¥ 


¥ 

# 


¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

¥ 


SEND  STAMPS  OR  POST-OFFICE  MONEY-ORDER, 


Only  Girl  in  Town,  Waltz  Song,  By  W,  R,  Williams 
I Wait  for  Thee,  Waltz  Song  (flute  obligato).  By  E,  L.  Ashford 
On  the  Dummy  Line.  Coon  Song,  By  James  Grayson  , 

Hills  of  Tennessee,  Ballad,  By  E,  T,  Hildebrand  , , , 

Sweethearts,  Ballad,  By  H,  L,  B,  Sheetz  , , , , , 

Dance  of  the  Brownies,  Waltz,  By  Lisbeth  J,  Shields  , , 

Commercial  Travelers,  March,  O,  G,  Hille  , , , , 

Hermitage  Club,  Two/Step;  Frank  Henniger  , , , 

Col,  Forsythe's  Favorite,  March,  Carlo  Sorani 
Twilight  Musings,  For  Guitar,  Repsie  Turner  , , , 


50c, 

60c, 

40c, 

40c. 

40c, 

40c, 


50c, 

50c, 

40c, 

30c, 


R.  DORMAN  & CO.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


A 

A 


A 

A 


(kteran  match  Premiums. 

The  most  populai  premiums  ever  offered  clubs  of  sub-- 
scribers  to  the  VETERAN  are  the 


Bezvutiful  Wzvtcbcs 

with  gold/filled  cases.  It  seems  incredible  that  such 
exquisite  time  pieces,  with  guaranteed  movements, 
can  be  furnished  for  so  small  sums  as  are  required  in 
subscriptions  to  the  VETERAN. 

For  20  subscriptions  we  will  send  a Lady's  Gold.'i 
Filled  Watch,  standard  movement!  and  for  18  sub/'| 
scriptions,  the  Gentleman's  Watch,  of  same  quality  and 
movement.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  Ladies'  Watches 
are  the  more  expensive.  For  four  additional  subscrip,' 
tions  a neat  chain  will  be  supplied, 

ObS2vpcr  Still. — While  the  above  named  are  a little  finer  in  quality,  there 
is  still  another  watch  that  will  be  supplied  for  11  subscriptions  i chain  added  for  15. 

A good  plan  will  be  to  try  for  the  finer  watch,  and  if  you  fail  to  get  the  number 
required  you  can  secure  the  cheaper  any  how, 

bamplc  copics  Gcnt  on  application* 


322,  324,  326,  328  GREEN  ST.  LOUISVILLE,  KENTUCKY. 


(OLDEST  AND  MOST  RELIABLE  HOUSE  IN  AMERICA.) 


Have  erected  nine-tenths  of  the  Confederate  Monuments 
In  the  United  States.  These  monuments  cost  from  five  to 
thirty  thousand  dollars.  The  following  is  a partial  list  of 
monuments  they  have  erected.  To  see  these  monuments 


is  to  appreciate  them. 

Oynthiana,  Ky, 

Lexington,  Ky. 

Louisville,  Ky. 

Raleigh,  N.  0. 

J.  0.  Calhoun — Sarcophagus, 
Charleston,  S.  C. 

Gen.  Patrick  R.  Cleburne, 
Helena,  Ark. 

Helena,  Ark. 

Macon,  Ga. 

Columbus,  Ga. 

Thomasville,  Ga. 


Sparta,  Ga. 
Dalton,  Ga. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 
Columbia,  Tenn. 


Now  have  contracts  for  monu- 
ments to  be  erected  at 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Tennessee  and  North  Caro- 
lina Monuments  in  Chicka- 
mauga  Park. 

Winchester,  Va. 


When  needing  first-class,  plain  or  artistic  work,  made  from  the  finest 
quality  of  material,  write  them  for  designs  and  prices. 


i ^1^  VETERANS!  VETERANS! 


WHEN  YOU  COME  TO  THE  CEN- 
TENNIAL DON’T  FORGET  TO 
VISIT  the"  ART  ROOMS  OF  THE 


Co'id,  $2,  $3:  Enameled 
Wreaih,  $4. 


H 


Jewelry  Co., 


OFFICIAL  JEWELERS  OF  TENNESSEE  CENTENNIAL. 

208  km  2U]  yrii0!'i  stbeet,  nashville,  tenn. 

Headquaflei's  foi*  Confederate  Buttons,  Scarf  Pins,  Souvenir  Spoons,  and 
Daughters  of  Confederacy  Pins,  etc,  Orders  by  mail  proraptly  attended  to. 

Fine  repairing  a specialty,  B.  CAR.R,  jMsir-srager.  Price.  2 Sets.  | 


= Plaied,  50  cts:  Go’d,  $1. 


UNION  CENTRAL 

Life  Insurance  Company, 

CINCINNATI,  O. 

,IOH.\  M.  TATTISON,  Frcsiilent. 


Duriiui  the  disastrous  years  180;}-9  t-Oo-90,  this  Company  made 
steady  yains  nt  every  point.  It  maintained  its 

LOW  DE.VrH=RATE,  STEADY  INCREASE  IN  NEW  BUSINE.5S. 

LOW  RATE  OF  EXPENSE,  LARGE  ANNUAL  INCREASE  IN  ASSETS, 
HIGH  RATE  OF  INTEREST,  LARGE  ANNUAL  INCREASE  IN  SURPLUS. 


Its  Gains  ror  1896  were  as  follows: 

Gain  in  Ineom©  .... 
Gain  iu  Interest  Keoeipts 
Gain  in  Surplus  .... 
Gain  in  Membership 
Gain  iu  Assets  . . . ■ 

Gain  in  Amount  of  Insurance  . 
Gain  in  Amo  unt  of  Mew  Business 
Total  Assets  . . . 

Total  Lia.bilities  .... 
Surplus  4 pai'  cent  Standard  . 


. $ 355,504  22 

140,061  54 
439,918  30 
S,839 
1,974,57.3  14 
9,647,037  00 
3, 500, see  00 
. 16,539,380  77 

. 14,239,680  35 

2,S00;i80  43 


JAMES  A.  VOW  ELL,  State  AGEiVr, 

N A SEVILLE,  TENN. 


THIS  HAT 
75  Cents. 


It  is  a 
perfect  fur 
hat,  with  a 6-inch 
crown  and  3-inch 
brim,  and  will  be  worn  by  the  Confederates  at  the  Re= 
union  in  Nashville,  June  22-24.  Order  it  by  mail, 
80  cents  (better  grades,  same  shape,  at  $1.50,  $2,  $3, 
and  $5),  from  PENNSYLVANIA  HAT  CO.,  325  Union 
Street,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  or  form  a club  and  have  your 
merchant  order  of 

DlSIVIUK:E:S=rNIL.ES  HAT  CO., 

Wholesale  Ctjt=F*rice  Matters, 

PsfASHVIL,L,E,  T'ErSIN. 


\(i 
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JOHN  T.  LANDIS,  Pres. 


LULAN  LANDIS,  Sec. 


LANDIS  BANKING  CO., 

231  N.  COLLEGE  STREET, 


Investment  Seourities 
and  Loans. 


NASHVILLE,  TENN. 


BUTTONS 


103  NEW  AND  CITCHY  PHRASES. 

Send  10  cents  for  5 samples  and 
llluslratod  Catalogue. 

ViHlTEHEAF&lOAG  GO,. 

OAOGKS  AND  BUTTONS.' 

Newark,  New  Jersey. 


ilmDre!l4$  and  €ane$. 

S^ecoveririff 
and  i^epairtny. 

Borgnis  $ €o.. 


222  N.  Summer  St. 
NAStlVIUE.  TENN. 


C BREYER, 

Barber  Shop,  Russian  and  Turkish 
Bath  Rooms, 


315  AND  317  CHURCH  STREET. 


Also  Barber  Shop  at  325  Church  St 


MAY,  1897 


VOI..  V.  No.  5 


B.  F.  Johnson  Publishing  Company, 

RIOHMONO, 

Takes  the  Lead.  We  refer  to  “Lee’s  Brief  School  History  of  the  United  States,”  by  Mrs.  Susan 
Pendleton  Lee,  of  Lexington,  Va.  This  work  is  taking  the  lead  everywhere  as  a text- book.  It  is  acknowl- 
edged by  thousands  of  experienced  and  successful  teachers  to  be  the  most  teachable  and  interesting  history 
that  they  have  ever  had  the  privilege  of  using.  As  a history,  it  exactly  meets  the  needs  of  the  hour.  Con- 
tains over  four  hundred  pages;  beautifully  illustrated;  a large  number  of  excellent  colored  maps,  diagrams, 
questions,  tables,  etc.  Ketail  price  only  90  cents  ; introductory,  75  cents.  Your  money  back  if  you  want  it. 

Southern  Literature,  by  Miss  Louise  Manly,  of  South  Carolina,  is  another  new  and  popular  text- 
book giving  extracts,  biographical  sketches  and  a full  list  of  Southern  authors.  The  only  book  of  the  kind 
published.  A splendid  reader,  w'ell  adapted  to  class  work. 

Southern  States  of  the  American  Union,  by  Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  is  an  able  and  interesting  his 
torical  work,  discussing  constitutional  questions  in  a scholarly  and  interesting  manner.  This  book  will  sur- 
prise even  the  most  advanced  history  students. 

These  text-books  form  three  of  the  strongest  and  most  valuable  of  the  kind  ever  published.  Are  proving 
a great  success.  Have  been  extensively  adopted  in  public  and  private  schools.  They  literally  sweep  the  field. 

“Lee’s  Advanced  History”  for  college  and  university  course,  and  “Lee’s  Primary  History  for  primary 
work  are  the  best  of  the  kind. 

“A  New  Era  in  the  Educational  Development  of  the  South,”  by  T.  S.  Minter,  of  Texas,  will  be  sent  free 
•on  application. 

Teachers  who  wish  to  procure  the  latest  and  best  text-books  are  invited  to  send  for  Our  catalogue. 
.iV.d.dx*0SB 

B.  F.  JOHNSON  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

3 and  5 South.  11th  St.,  RICHMOND,  VA. 


Geo.  R.  Calhoun  & Co., 


Head€iuai*tei*s  for 


Centennial 
Souvenir  Spoons. 


jCeadin^  jewelers  and  Opticians, 


INASHVIUUE,  TENIN. 

Fine  Watches,  Diamonds,  Jewelry,  Silverware,  Clocks,  and  Rich  Cut  Glass.  a:a:a: 


C.  R.  BADOUX,  226j!l^ummerSt., 

NASHVILLE,  TENN., 

Deals  in  Hair  Goods,  Hair  Ornaments,  and 
Ladies’  head  dress  articles  o£  every  description, 
yirstguality  Hair  Switches  to  match  any  sample 
color  of  hair  scnt,$2.E0,  Shell  and  Black  Hair 
Ornaments  in  endless/variety.  Readers  of  the 
Veteran  who  wish  anything  in  the  line  of  head 
■dresS'ean  ascertain  price  by  writing  and  de- 
scribing what  is  wanted.  Goods  sent  by  mail  or 
express.  I have  anything  you  want  for  perfect 
head  dress,  C.  R.  B adoux,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


. . .THE.  . . 

Bailey  Dental  Rooms, 

222^  N.  Summer  St.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Teeth  Extracted  25  cts. ; Beautiful  Sets  of  Arti- 
ficial Teeth  $5:  the  Very  Best  Artificial  Tebth 
47.60;  Fillings  from  50c  up.  Crowa  aad  Bridge 
Work  a Specialty,  All  Vi'ork  Warranted  First- 
DR.  J . P BAILEY,  Prop 


Rates  to  Baptist  Convention. 

The  Southern  Railway  Gives  Round  Trip  for 
One  Fare  to  the  Southern  Baptist  Conven- 
tion at  Wilmington,  N.  C.,  May  6-14, 1897. 

The  Passenger  Agency  sends  out  the  following : 
For  the  occasion  of  the  meeting  of  the 
Southern  Baptist  Convention  at  Wilming- 
ton, N.  C.,  May  6 to  14,  1S97,  the  South- 
ern Railway  will  sell  tickets  to  Wilming- 
ton, N.  C.,  and  return  at  rate  of  one  first- 
class,  limited  fare  for  the  round  trip. 

Tickets  will  be  .on  sale  May  3 to  7 in- 
clusive, good  to  return  fifteen  days  from 
date  of  sale. 

For  further  information  address  any 
agent  of  the  Southern  Railway. 
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ADDRESS  OF  REUNION  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE, 

To  Ex-Confederate  Veterans  Everywhere,  Greeting: 

The  Executive  Committee  send  out  to  their  comrades 
over  the  United  States  the  following  information  as  lo 
the  next  annual  reunion : 

Tra7isportat.ion. — All  railroad  lines  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River  have  agreed  on  rates  to  the  reunion  of  one 
cent  per  mile  each  way,  calculated  on  shortest  route. 
Lines  west  of  the  Mississippi  have  agreed  on  about  that 
rate.  These  tickets  will  be  sold  with  a limit  of  ten  days, 
and  a further  extension  of  ten  days  additional  on  appli- 
cation to  proper  railroad  official  at  Union  Depot  in 
Nashville.  For  full  information  see  your  railroad 
agent. 

Board  and  Lodging. — Meals  can  be  procured  at  prices 


CHAIRMAN  J.  B.  o’bRYAN. 

ranging  from  twenty  cents  up,  and  sleeping  accommo- 
dations can  be  had  at  from  twenty-five  cents  per  night 
up  to  first-class  hotel  rates.  Full  information  and  di- 
rections will  be  given  by  the  Reception  Committee  on 
arrival.  The  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  and  the 
Veterans  will  do  all  in  their  power  to  provide  entertain- 
men  for  those  unable  to  pay  the  rates  mentioned  above. 

Camping  Grounds. — Suitable  arrangements  have  been 
made  for  desirable  camping  grounds  convenient  to  rail- 
road and  street  car  lines.  Camps  or  organizations  own- 
ing or  wanting  tents  and  camp  equipage,  desiring  to 
form  encampments,  will  give  notice  to  Maj.  W.  F.  Fos- 
ter, chairman  of  Camp  Committee. 

Horses  and  Carriages.  — Arrangements  have  been 
made  to  have  horses  and  carriages  furnished  at  reason- 
able prices,  and  persons  desiring  same  can  procure  all 


necessary  information  by  writing  to  Capt.  M.  S.  Cock- 
rill,  chairman  of  Committee  on  Horses  and  Carriages. 

Sponsors  and  Maids  of  Honor.  — Homes  or  quarters 
will  be  furnished  free  of  charge  to  one  Sponsor  and  her 
Chief  Maid  of  Honor  from  each  state,  and  the  different 
state  organizations  will  please  send  this  committee  at 
once  the  names  and  addresses  of  same.  For  specific 
or  additional  information  apply  to  S.  A.  Cunningham, 
editor  Confederate  Veteran. 

Excursions  to  battlefields  and  to  Hermitage,  etc. 
Cheap  excursions  will  be  run  to  the  Hermitage,  the 
home  of  Andrew  Jackson,  and  to  the  Confederate  Sol- 
diers’ Home,  and  to  many  battlefields.  Full  informa- 
tion later. 

All  Veterans  are  requested  to  organize  themselves 
into  bodies  of  twenty-five  or  less,  with  a chairman  or 
commanding  officer,  who  will,  upon  their  arrival,  be 
met  by.  the  Reception  Committee  at  the  Union  Depot. 
We  would  suggest  that  you  send  a representative  here 
some  days  beforehand  to  make  all  necessary  arrange- 
ments. 

All  Uniformed  Confederate  companies  will  report  to 
the  committee  as  soon  as  possible  the  number  of  men 
expected  to  come  and  name  of  commanding  officer. 

As  stated  by  the  commanding  general,  this  will  be  the 
largest  and  most  important  U.  C.  V.  reunion  ever  held, 
and  all  Confederate  veterans  are  cordially  invited  to 
attend. 

At  the  grand  parade  on  June  24  it  is  confidently  ex- 
pected that  more  Confederate  veterans  will  be  in  line 
than  will  ever  pass  in  review  again. 

All  newspapers  and  periodicals  friendly  to  the  reun- 
ion are  requested  to  publish  this  circular. 

For  additional  information  address 

J.  B.  O’Bryan,  Chairman. 

Hon.  John  A.  Reagan,  of  Texas,  accepts  the  invita- 
tion to  deliver  the  oration  at  the  seventh  annual  reunion 
of  the  United  Confederate  Veterans  at  Nashville,  June 
22.  Mr.  Reagan  is  a native  Tennesseean,  and  the  only 
surviving  member  of  the  Confederate  States  Cabinet. 
Tennesseeans  and  the  great  gathering  of  heroes  will  re- 
joice in  having  this  eminent  and  honored  American 
speak  for  them  on  the  great  occasion. 


TERRY'S  TEXAS  RANGERS, 

Sketch  of  the  Famous  Eighth  Texas  Cavalry, 

Benjamin  Frank  Terry  and  Thomas  Saultus  Lub- 
bock, both  Texas  pioneers,  after  the  state  had  severed 
its  connection  with  the  Federal  Union,  went  to  Virginia 
at  the  commencement  of  hostilities  and  participated  in 
the  battle  of  Manassas  as  volunteer  aids  on  Beaure- 
gard’s staff,  the  general  commanding.  Their  conspic- 
uous daring  and  ability  at  once  impressed  the  authori- 
ties, and  they  were  given  permission  to  raise  in  Texas  a 
regiment  of  rangers  for  service  in  Virginia.  This  mis- 
sion they  performed  in  a short  time,  and  so  anxious 
were  the  Texans  to  go  that  many  were  refused  member- 
ship. They  were  mustered  into  service  in  September, 
1861,  for  the  period  of  the  war,  and  started  for  the  tent- 
ed fields  of  Old  Virginia.  While  en  route  Gen.  Albert 
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Sidney  Johnston,  who  was  assigned  to  duty  command- 
ing the  Western  Army,  made  urgent  appeals  to  the  au- 
thorities to  have  the  rangers  assigned  to  duty  under  his 
command,  and  succeeded ; and  thus  the  rangers  became 
a part  of  the  Western  rmy. 

At  Bowling  Green,  Ky.,  in  October,  i86i,  the  compa- 
nies held  an  election  for  regimental  officers,  and  Benja- 
min F.  Terry  was  elected  colonel;  Thomas  S.  Lubbock, 
lieutenant-colonel;  Thomas  Harrison,  major;  Benjamin 
A.  Botts,  A.  Q.  M.;  R.  H.  Simmons,  A.  C.  S. ; John  M. 
Weston,  surgeon;  R.  E.  Hill,  assistant  surgeon,  and  M. 
H.  Royston,  adjutant.  They  were  immediately  mount- 
ed on  fine  Kentucky  horses  and  assigned  to  advance 
duty  in  and  around  Bowling  Green,  Glasgow,  and 
Green  River,  Ky.  The  severe  winter  of  i86i  and  ardu- 
ous scout  duty  caused  many  to  succumb  to  sickness, 
and  not  a few  were  called  hence. 

The  first  fight  of  any  moment  was  at  Woodsonville, 
Ky.,  on  Green  River,  December  17,  1861,  where  the 
gallant  Terry  was  killed.  Shortly  thereafter  Lubbock 
was' elected  colonel  and  John  A.  Wharton  lieutenant- 
colonel.  After  that  time  on  to  the  close  of  the  war  the 
regiment  was  engaged  with  the  army  actively  up  to  the 
surrender  at  Greensboro,  N.  C.,  at  which  time  thirty- 
seven  men  surrendered,  and  the  balance  started  to  the 
Trans-Mississippi  Department,  where  it  was  believed 
that  the  struggle  would  be  continued. 

They  were  engaged  in  the  last  fight  made  by  any 
portion  of  the  Western  Army,  at  Bentonville,  N.  C., 
where  they  held  in  check  Mower’s  Division  of  Sher- 
man’s Army,  being  posted  on  the  extreme  left  of  Joe 
Johnston’s  Army.  In  this  engagement  the  regiment 
was  commanded  by  Capt.  (Doc)  J.  F.  Mathews,  of 
Company  K,  a mere  boy,  the  senior  officers  being  ab- 
sent on  account  of  wounds.  Here  Gen.  Hardee’s  son, 
a member  of  the  Rangers,  was  killed,  a boy  barely  in 
his  teens. 

The  Rangers  participated  in  the  following  battles: 
Shiloh,  first  and  second  Murfreesboro,  Chickamauga, 
Knoxville,  with  Longstreet  in  his  East  Tennessee  cam- 
paign, Franklin,  Atlanta,  Rome,  Dalton,  Resaca, 
throughout  Johnson’s  campaign  from  Dalton  to  Atlan- 
ta, Johnsonville,  Bentonville,  and  many  others. 

Regimental  officers  at  the  close:  Gus  Cook,  colonel; 
S.  P.  Christian,  lieutenant-colonel;  W.  R.  Jarmon,  ma- 
jor; A.  L.  Steele,  A.  Q.  M. ; John  M.  Claiborn,  adju- 
tant; R.  E.  Hill,  surgeon. 

Total  membership,  1,276;  killed,  over  300;  officers 
killed,  21;  wounded,  over  600;  officers  wounded,  42. 
Promotions  from  the  command  to  other  commands, 
more  than  100.  Not  more  than  112  now  living  who 
served  six  months  or  more. 

Gen.  Joe  Wheeler’s  farewell  address  to  the  Rangers : 

Headquarters  Cavalry  Corps, 
Concord,  N.  C.,  April  28,  1865. 

Gallant  Comrades:  You  have  fought  your  fight.  Dur- 
ing four  years’  struggle  for  liberty  you  have  exhibited 
courage,  fortitude,  and  devotion.  You  are  victors  of 
more  than  two  hundred  sternly  contested  fields;  you 
have  participated  in  more  than  a thousand  conflicts  of 
arms.  You  are  heroes,  veterans,  patriots.  The  bones 
of  your  comrades  mark  the  battlefields  on  the  soil  of 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi.  You 
have  done  all  that  human  exertion  could  accomplish. 


In  bidding  you  adieu  I desire  to  tender  my  thanks  for 
your  gallantry  in  battle,  your  fortitude  under  suffering, 
and  your  devotion  at  all  times  to  the  holy  cause  you 
have  done  so  much  to  maintain.  I desire  also  to  ex- 
press my  gratitude  for  the  kind  feeling  you  have  seen 
fit  to  extend,  toward  myself,  and  invoke  upon  you  the 
blessings  of  our  Heavenly  Father,  to  whom  we  must  al- 
ways look  in  the  hour  of  distress. 

Brethren  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  comrades  in  arms, 
I bid  you  farewell. 

Signed,  Joseph  Wheeler,  Major-general. 

Officially  signed, 

William  A.  Wailes,  Acting  Adjutant- general. 

Twenty-nine  years  ago  the  Rangers  commenced  the 
practice  of  meeting  annually  at  some  point  in  Texas, 
and  we  are  now  known  as  the  “Terry  Texas  Rangers.” 
Our  main  object  is  to  build  a monument  on  the  capitol 
grounds  at  Austin,  Tex.,  and  we  expect  soon  to  realize 
this  object  by  erecting  thereon  a structure  to  cost  some- 
thing over  $10,000 — raised  from  our  own  membership. 


ONE  OF  MOSBY'S  BRAVEST  MEN. 

Coley  Jordan,  of  Company  D,  was  one  of  the  young- 
est members  of  Mosby’s  famous  Partisan  Rangers, 
Forty-third  Virginia  Battalion  Cavalry.  Lieut.  W. 
Ben  Palmer,  one 
of  the  bravest 
and  most  dash- 
ing young  offi- 
cers of  that  cele- 
brated band  of 
peerless  Virginia 
cavaliers,  thus 
speaks  of  Jor- 
dan: “I  remem- 
ber Coley  Jordan 
when  he  first 
came  to  our 
command.  H e 
was  then  a mere 
boy;  but  it  was 
not  long  before 
he  made  himself 
known.  He  was 
always  eager  for 
the  fray,  and  as 
fearless  and 
brave  as  the 
bravest.  Col. 

Mosby  soon  saw 
what  there  was  in 
Jordan,  and  whenever  any  special  detail  was  made  for 
dangerous  or  hazardous  undertakings  Coley  was  al- 
ways selected  to  be  one  of  the  party.  He  followed  Mos- 
by till  the  last,  and  was  one  of  the  eight  who  heard  Col.  ’ 
Mosby’s  last  commands  as  that  gallant  and  dashing 
Ranger  gave  up  the  fight  and  bade  the  few  who  yet  re- 
mained with  him  farewell,  and  thus  disbanded  the  For- 
ty-third Virginia  Battalion.” 


Richmond  friends  are  requested  to  call  on  W.  D.  Sel- 
den,  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  for  copies  of  the 
V eteran  monthly. 
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CAMP  CHASE  CONFEDERATE  GRAVES, 
Preparation  for  the  Second  Annual  Decoration, 

W.  H.  Knauss,  Chairman,  sends  this  circular; 

At  Camp  Chase  there  are  buried  over  2,200  Confed- 
erate soldiers — from  Virginia  337;  Kentucky,  158;  Ten- 
nessee, 337;  Alabama,  431;  Texas,  22;  Georgia,  265; 
South  Carolina,  85;  North  Carolina,  82;  Arkansas,  25  ; 
Mississippi,  202;  Florida,  62;  Maryland,  9;  Missouri,  8; 
Louisiana,  52;  unknown,  125. 

When  ex-President  Hayes  was  Governor  he  ordered 
a Mr.  Briggs,  who  was  a farmer  in  the  neighbor'hood,  to 
clean  it  up  and  take  care  of  the  ground,  and  he  would 
pay  him  $25  per  year  out  of  the  contingent  fund.  That 
was  done  each  year  until  Gov.  Bishop  (Democrat)  was' 
elected,  when  his  Adjutant-general  ordered  it  stopped, 
and  would  not  allow  it  to  be  paid.  The  place  then  be- 
came a wild  waste  again,  until  J.  B.  Foraker  (now  Unit- 
ed States  Senator)  became  Governor.  He  caused  his 
Adjutant-general  to  correspond  with  the  United  States 
Government  and  explain  the  condition  and  the  disgrace 
it  was,  and  urged  that  it  be  fixed  up.  This  resulted  in 


an  appropriation  sufficient  to  build  a substantial  stone 
wall  around  the  plat,  and  an  iron  fence  around  the  Con- 
federate burial  ground  at  Sandusky.  Since  then  noth- 
ing has  been  done  with  it. 

Last  spring  William  H.  Knauss,  a Union  soldier,  who 
was  badly  wounded  at  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  associated 
with  him  Capt.  W.  B.  Albright,  who  fought  through  the 
war  in  the  Confederate  army,  and  some  few  other 
friends,  and  had  a large  arch  built  in  the  cemetery,  dec- 
orated the  burial  grounds  with  two  thousand  flags,  and 
on  the  arch  had  inscribed,  "Americans.”  A profusion 
of  flowers  in  hanging  baskets  was  attached  to  the  arch, 
and  appropriate  addresses  were  made  by  Northern  and 
Southern  men. 


Mr.  Knauss  placed  restrictions  upon  the  speakers 
against  political  or  social  references.  There  was  not  an 
adverse  criticism  from  any  one  of  the  large  number 
present,  and  the  newspapers  commented  favorably  upon 
the  subject,  giving  much  praise  for  the  brotherly  spirit 
manifested. 

Mr.  Knauss  defrayed  all  the  expenses.  He  has  again 
called  together  a few  gentlemen  to  prepare  for  another 
service  there  this  spring,  hoping  that  it  will  terminate  in 
an  association  to  perpetuate  a kind  feeling,  and  also  that 
there  will  be  sufficient  funds  raised  to  paint  the  walls 
which  surround  this  graveyard;  if  not  enough  to  repair 
all  this  year,  then  to  do  part  this  year  and  more  next 
year.  A committee  has  been  appointed  to  ask  the  Con- 
federate camps  to  donate  what  in  tlreir  judgment  they 
can,  if  it  be  but  one  dollar;  or  more,  if  convenient,  with- 
oiit  taking  from  those  depending  upon  their  charity, 
t he  committee  will  be  pleased  to  receive  remittances  at 
an  early  day,  so  that  they  will  know  how  to  prepare  for 
the  occasion.  The  balance  left  from  the  decoration 
services  will  be  spent  in  repairing  the  walls  and 
grounds.  They  will  report  do  Gen.  George  Moorman, 
Adjutant-general  of  the  United  Confederate  Veterans, 
the  proceedings,  receipts,  and  disbursements,  also  to 
the  Confederate  Veteran,  published  at  Nashville. 

It  would  also  be  appreciated  if  the  near-by  camps  or 
friends  would  send  flowers,  as  you  will  bear  in  mind 
that  the  Union  decoration  drains  the  gardens  and  mar- 
kets of  flowers  in  the  neighborhood.  All  those  sending- 
flowers  please  prepay  express  charges.  Address  Wil- 
liam H.  Knauss,  31  1-2  N.  High  Street,  Columbus,  O. 

The  committee  is  composed  of  the  following:  Col. 
William  H.  Knauss,  Union  veteran;  Capt.  William  B. 
Albright,  Confederate  veteran;  Gen.  E.  J.  Pocock,  Un- 
ion veteran;  Maj.  A.  J.  Marlow,  Confederate  veteran; 
J.  H.  Nolan,  Union  citizen;  Rev.  Dr.  T.  J.  Dickinson, 
son  of  a Confederate  captain. 

Gen.  Moorman,  in  a letter  to  friend  Knauss,  states: 

It  will  be  a revelation  to  many,  and  will  come  in  the 
nature  of  a surprise  and.  a benediction,  that  while  kin- 
dred and  loved  ones  are  scattering  flowers  over  the 
graves  of  their  dead  on  Southern  soil,  strangers  — 
aye!  our  former  foes  — are  decorating  with  spring’s 
choicest  flowers  the  graves  of  our  known  and  unknown 
dead  who  sleep  upon  Northern  soil  so  far  away  from 
home  and  kindred,  but  who,  as  you  justly  say,  will  al- 
ways live  in  history  as  “Americans.” 

Moved  by  your  patriotic  and  generous  letter  of  last 
year,  of  which  you  will  see  that  I made  mention  in  my 
official  report  at  the  Richmond  reunion,  I deem  it  my 
duty  to  point  out  such  measures  as  my  correspondence 
and  information  received  in  the  djutant-general's  of- 
fice suggest  as  important  for  you  to  know. 

One  is  the  urgent  necessity  for  a Department  of  the 
North,  to  be  officered  by  an  active  and  influential  ma- 
jor-general. It  seems  to  me  that  the  purpose  so  fre- 
quently stated  in  general  orders  from  these  headquar- 
ters should  be  sacredly  carried  out:  the  care  of  the 
graves  of  our  known  and  unknown  dead  buried  at  Get- 
tysburg, Fort  Warren,  Camps  Morton,  Chase,  Doug- 
las, Oakwood  Cemetery  (at  Chicago),  Johnson’s  Island, 
Cairo,  and  at  all  other  points;  to  see  that  they  are  an- 
nually decorated  and  headstones  preserved  and  protect- 
ed, and  complete  lists  of  our  dead  heroes,  with  the  loca- 
tion of  their  last  resting  place,  furnished  to  their  friends 
and  relatives  through  the  medium  of  our  camps,  thus 
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rescuing  their  names  from  oblivion  and  handing  them 
down  in  history. 

•These  thoughts  are  mainly  inspired  through  the  gen 
erous  action  of  an  ex-Northern  soldier,  who  in  a letter 
from  Columbus,  O.,  to  these  headquarters  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  dilapidated  and  neglected  condition  of  the 
inclosure  around  some  Confederate  graves  near  Co- 
lumbus, and  in  a spirit  of  fraternity  and  comradeship 
which  shows  that  a magnanimous  and  brave  heart  beats 
in  his  breast,  offers  to  mow  the  grass,  repair  the  fences, 
and  dress  the  graves  of  his  former  foes  into  shapely 
mounds  at  his  own  expense,  if  only  authorized  to  do  so. 

It  is  our  sacred  duty  and  the  dictates  of  honor  require 
that  we,  the  living,  shall  keep  fresh  the  memory  and 
green  the  graves  of  those  of  our  heroes  whose  arms  arc 
nerveless,  many  of  whose  families  are  helpless,  and  they 
sleeping  so  far  away  from  homes  and  kindred;  and  I re- 
spectfully recommend  that  a Department  of  the  North 
be  created  at  once,  a suitable  commander  be  selected, 
and  the  grand  work  so  ably  and  patriotically  started  by 
Gen.  Underwood  be  actively  continued. 

This  report  was  unanimously  adopted  at  the  Rich- 
mond reunion,  but  action  was  prevented  on  account  of 
an  obstruction  in  the  constitution,  not  having  complied 
with  some  formality  in  it. 

You  and  your  patriotic  associates  can  depend  upon 
the  fullest  assistance  from  these  headquarters. 

The  Veteran  commends  this  movement  sincerely. 
Let  comrades  everywhere  who  can  afford  to  do  any- 
thing send  money  or  flowers.  Expressions  of  grati- 
tude from  others  would  do  good. 

Circular  letter  No.  74  contains  this: 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  noble  appeal  will  find  a re- 
sponse from  a sufficient  number  of  our  camps  to  enable 
Col.  Knauss  to  decorate  these  Confederate  graves  upon 
Northern  soil  creditably  and  leave  a sum  sufficient  to  re- 
pair the  walls  and  grounds.  He  writes  that  seven 
Southern  families  wrote  him  last  year  asking  if  certain 
relatives  were  buried  there,  and  in  each  case  he  gave 
them  the  date  of  death,  number  of  grave,  company,  and 
regiment.  He  hopes  that  there  will  be  a response  suf- 
ficient to  permanently  fix  up  the  place. 

Please  place  the  matter  before  the  camps  and  all  com- 
rades as  soon  as  received.  Contributions  should  be 
sent  in  immediately,  and  can  be  sent  to  these  headquar- 
ters direct,  for  which  receipt  will  be  given;  or  sent  to 
Col.  William  H.  Knauss,  31  1-2  N.  High  Street,  Co- 
lumbus, O.  Camps  near  Columbus  will  also  please 
send  flowers  on  June  3,  4,  to  Col.  Knauss,  express 
charges  prepaid.  

MR,  ROUSS  TO  NEW  ORLEANS  LADIES, 

His  Reply  to  Severe  Criticisms,  and  His  Explanation, 

For  some  months  the  Veteran  has  delayed  repro- 
ducing a letter  from  Mr.  Charles  Broadway  Rouss  in  re- 
ply to  some  unfriendly  comments  concerning  his  pro- 
posed benefaction  to  a Confederate  Memorial  Institute: 

I notice  an  article  headed,  “The  Battle  Abbey.  La- 
dies careful.  They  decline  to  change  their  plans  as 
•often  as  Charles  Broadway  Rouss  changes  his  offer,  and 
will  hold  on  to  the  money  collected  until  the  Confeder- 
ate veterans  meet  in  Nashville  for  the  next  reunion.” 


Then  follow  remarks  about  me  and  my  actions  in  this 
connection  that  are  upon  your  part  unintentionally  un- 
just, for  I know  that  a committee  of  my  countrywomen, 
among  the  fairest,  sweetest,  and  best  in  our  Southland, 
would  not  do  a wrong  knowingly  to  any  one,  and  cer- 
tainly not  to  a Confederate  private  soldier  who  has  only 
their  good  at  heart  and  who  loves  them  because  they  arc 
pure  and  good  and  because  they  and  their  dear  mothers 
suffered  in  a cause  that  we  all  hold  dear  and  sacred. 
No,  my  friends,  you  have  been  misinformed.  I see  the 
“trail  of  the  serpent”  within  your  midst.  To  crush  its 
head  is  a woman’s  mission  upon  earth.  I have  never 
by  word  or  deed  changed  my  offer.  I send  you  copies 
of  Col.  Dickinson’s  letter  to  me  of  June  i,  1896,  and  my 
letter  in  reply,  read  by  him  at  the  U.  C.  V.  reunion  at 
Richmond.  I confirm  every  word  of  it. 

My  offer  and  my  plans  are  fully  set  forth  as  to  the 
offer  of  $100,000,  and  for  your  information  I quote 
from  my  letter  to  Col.  Dickinson:  “Your  letter  describes 
the  situation  exactly;  the  condensed  history  you  have 
given  of  the  proposed  memorial  hall  and  all  that  led  up 
to  it.  My  plans  and  agreements  I find  correctly  stated; 
and,  without  going  into  detail,  I authorize  you  to  fulfill 
my  promises  by  meeting  the  views  and  decisions  of  the 
convention  that  will  be  appointed  at  Richmond,  and 
which  will  represent  the  wishes  of  the  United  Confeder- 
ate Veterans  as  to  the  location  of  the  building,  etc.  I 
sincerely  trust  that  the  matter  will  meet  with  no  delay, 
but  be  definitely  settled  at  the  reunion.  I am  ready  at 
any  time  to  meet  my  engagements  as  to  this  work,  and 
wherever  it  is  decided  to  build  the  Battle  Abbey  I will 
be  in  accord  with  the  United  Confederate  Veterans. 

. . . I know  that  you  will  join  me  in  the  hope  that 

everything  will  be  ready  to  proceed  to  definite  and  final 
arrangements  provided.  The  ‘temple’  is  to  be  located 
in  one  of  the  Southern  states  or  territories.” 

Everything  from  the  beginning  has  been  left  to  the 
United  Confederate  Veterans  in  regard  to  my  offer  of 
$100,000,  and  remains  so  now;  and  in  confirmation  of 
this  statement  I respectfully  refer  you  to  the  inclosed 
circulars,  issued  by  the  Confederate  Executive  Commit- 
tee of  the  Memorial  Association  December  17,  which, 
of  course,  you  have  not  seen,  or  you  would  not  have 
sanctioned  the  article  in  the  Picayune,  for  it  is  “the 
whole  thing  in  a nutshell,”  and  is  intended  to  correct 
those  very  “errors  and  misapprehensions  which  have 
crept  into  the  minds  of  some  of  our  people.”  I here 
quote  a part  of  this  circular: 

I.  That  this  movement  is  under  the  auspices  of  the 
United  Confederate  Veterans,  and  will  be  so  conducted. 

3.  That  Comrade  Rouss,  notwithstanding  his  munifi- 
cent donation,  has  in  no  way  interfered  with  our  work 
or  sought  in  person  or  through  his  representative  to 
dictate  to  the  Board  of  Trustees,  or  to  influence  them  in 
their  action,  etc. 

4.  That  the  selection  of  a city  for  the  location  of  a 
memorial  institute  is  absolutely  under  the  control  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  etc. 

5.  The  ladies  are  in  this  article  appealed  to  for  aid,  etc. 

7.  The  Confederate  Veterans  stand  pledged  before 

the  world  that  they  will  erect  a memorial  institute,  ed- 
ifice, etc. 

Now,  my  dear  friends,  read  carefully  this  circular  and 
look  over  the  names  signed  to  it;  they  are  among  our 
bravest  and  best  men.  Would  they  lend  themselves  to 
anything  that  was  not  honest  and  true?  Would  they 
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subscribe  to  a falsehood?  Who  accuses  them?  I pity 
the  wretch  who  has  led  you  into  this  error.  I am  mere- 
ly one  of  the  Confederate  Veterans,  as  stated  in  Article 
7,  who  stand  pledged  before  the  world  to  erect  a memo- 
rial institute  edifice  that  will  be  a credit  to  the  cause  for 
which  we  fought  so  gallantly,  z^nd  to  you,  my  dear 
friends,  because  you  have  been  unjustly  dealt  with,  I 
will  say,  without  going  into  particulars,  that  I will 
pledge  you  to  cover  at  once  with  an  equal  amount  all 
moneys  that  have  been  contributed  by  the  ladies’  com- 
mittees or  the  United  Confederate  Veteran  camps, 
which,  1 learn,  is  about  $i6,ooo,  and  will  deposit  the 
same  in  any  good  bank.  About  $5,000  more,  I learn, 
has  been  raised  by  the  present  superintendent  and  man- 
ager. I will  send  a check  to  cgver  that  also,  making 
$21,000  against  the  same  amount  from  the  United  Con- 
federate Veterans;  and,  as  an  earnest  of  my  desire  to 
give  you  the  most  perfect  confidence  in  my  unalterable 
intention  to  make  good  all  my  engagements,  I will  send, 
if  it  is  agreeable  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  or  their  repre- 
sentatives (the  Executive  Committee),  my  check  for 
$10,000  additional,  which  will  make  my  contribution 
$31,000,  which  should  be  placed  at  interest.  As  soon 
as  the  board  will  inform  me  that  they  have  placed  on  de- 
posit $10,000  to  cover  my  last  $10,000,  I will  then  for- 
ward my  check  for  an  additional  $10,000,  and  so  con- 
tinue until  the  whole  $200,000  has  been  subscribed. 
When  the  work  is  finished,  and  the  question  of  locality 
comes  up,  I repeat  what  I have  said,  without  change  in 
any  respect  whatever,  that  the  United  Confederate  Vet- 
erans can  place  the  edifice  wherever  in  their  judgment 
they  may  deem  advisable;  and  I repeat  in  language  that 
is  so  plain  that  I am  surprised  it  was  misunderstood, 
that  I will  be  in  accord  with  the  United  Confederate  Vet- 
erans. I will  say  for  your  information  that  my  sugges- 
tion to  locate  this  edifice  in  Washington  on  a grander 
scale  carried  nothing  compulsory  with  it.  The  United 
Confederate  Veterans  and  the  ladies  of  the  South  were 
merely  asked  if  they  wished  under  certain  conditions, 
which  Col.  Dickinson  fully  explained,  to  place  the  me- 
morial building  at  the  nation’s  capital.  The  United 
Confederate  Veterans  sent  me  a committee  immediately 
after  the  reunion  at  Richmond,  who  said  that  the  sense 
of  the  convention  was  opposed  to  Washington  as  the  lo 
cation,  and  I said  at  once,  “Let  us  drop  it,”  and  it  was 
dropped,  except  by  a few  mischief-makers,  who,  through 
envy,  jealousy,  and  malice,  have  persistently  misrepre- 
sented the  facts  for  some  devilish  purpose,  which  I ask 
you  ladies  to  discover  and  punish. 

Now,  my  friends,  do  with  your  money  as  you  think 
best.  You  need  not  invoke  the  law  to  prove  to  me  that 
your  actions  need  any  such  support.  You  will  do  what 
is  right,  and  in  advance  you  have  my  approval,  whether 
it  be  to  keep  what  you  have  so  faithfully  worked  for,  to 
be  used  for  some  other  good  purpose,  or  give  it  for  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  originallv  intended — viz.,  to 
build  a memorial  institute  according  to  accepted  plans 
and  designs,  and  named  as  your  legalized  Board  of 
Trustees  may  please,  for  neither  Col.  Dickinson  nor 
myself  has  ever  suggested  a name.  ' nd  I will  further 
agree  that  if  the  name  suits  my  fair  coworkers  in  this 
good  cause,  and  the  United  Confederate  Veterans,  it 
will  suit  me.  I will  merely  explain  that  the  old  Execu- 
tive Committee  could  not  continue  in  office.  I assure 
you  that  I had  nothing  to  do  with  the  change  in  that  di- 
rection. One  of  the  old  members,  Maj.  Garrett,  a val- 


uable and  lovely  man,  retired  from  the  board  to  give 
place  to  Gen.  W.  H.  Jackson,  who  was  elected  chair- 
man of  the  next  Executive  Committee.  Col.  McIn- 
tosh declined  to  serve  any  longer,  as  he  could  not  spare 
the  time;  and  the  remaining  member,  who  could  hardly 
run  it  by  himself,  was  requested  to  serve  on  the  new 
board,  and  declined.  And  for  this  reason  a new  board 
was  necessarily  formed.  Col.  Dickinson  was  asked  to 
serve  on  the  new  board,  but  declined,  and  made  no  sug- 
gestion as  to  who  should  be  its  members,  and  when  re- 
quested to  nominate  he  read  from,  a slip  of  paper  that 
was  handed  him  the  names  that  had  been  selected  by 
the  Board  of  Trustees.  They  were  unanimously  elect- 
ed. So  that  is  all  that  I had  to  do  with  it.  I approve 
the  selection,  and  do  not  believe  that  a better  Executive 
Committee  can  be  found  in  the  South  for  any  purpose. 
Their  new  superintendent  was  named  by  the  Executive 
Committee  without  consultation  with  either  Col.  Dick- 
inson or  myself,  some  time  after  the  meeting  of  the 
board  at  Lookout  Inn,  and  so  highly  is  he  esteemed  by 
the  president  (Gen.  Chipley)  that  he  informed  me  that 
he  would  not  undertake  to  carry  on  this  work  with  any 
other  man  in  that  place. 

When  I suggested  the  capital  of  our  country  as  the  lo- 
cation, provided  it  met  with  the  approval  of  the  United 
Confederate  Veterans,  there  was  behind  this  proposi- 
tion a substantial  backing.  Washington  has  represen- 
tation on  our  Board  of  Trustees,  which  gives  it  equal 
rights.  That  city  had  been  requested  to  compete  for 
the  prize.  Capt.  Hickey  has  letters,  which  will  be 
placed  in  your  hands  if  you  wish  them,  urging  him  to 
exertions  upon  the  part  of  his  camp  and  the  citizens  to 
raise  a large  sum  of  money  and  seek  to  secure  for  his 
city  the  memorial  building.  He  worked  faithfully,  and 
did  raise  about  $600  for  the  common  purse,  and  paid  it 
in.  He  was  then  prepared  to  make  a conditional  offer 
to  the  committee  upon  the  part  of  the  wealthy  citizens  of 
Washington  of  the  gift  of  a beautiful  property  upon 
which  to  place  the  edifice  and  $200,000  in  cash  and  all 
of  the  balance  of  $300,000  that  the  South  failed  to  con- 
tribute, thus  making  up,  with  my  contribution,  the  sum 
of  $1,000,000  actually  promised,  and  at  least  $700,000 
ready  for  immediate  use.  He  offered  in  plain  terms  to 
the  committee,  in  behalf  of  the  people  of  Washington, 
all  the  money  necessary  for  the  work  that  had  not  been 
and  might  not  be  raised  in  the  South.  Upon  this  basis 
I felt  it  my  duty  to  lay  before  you  this  new  plan,  but  it 
was  guardedly  left  alone  to  the  United  Confederate  Vet- 
erans to  accept  or  reject,  and  I was  careful  not  to  de- 
part from  my  original  proposition,  to  which  I was  then 
and  am  now  faithfully  pledged.  A careful  and  un- 
biased study  of  the  papers  prepared  and  read  by  Col. 
Dickinson  at  the  Richmond  reunion  will  reveal  that 
fact,  and  it  cannot  be  contorted  or  twisted  reasonably 
into  anything  else.  Had  the  United  Confederate  Vet- 
erans selected  Washington  upon  my  conditions,  for  it 
depended  alone  upon  them,  I would  have  volunteered 
to  begin  the  work  at  once,  in  my  great  anxiety  to  know 
that  the  edifice  had  been  erected  before  I was  called 
hence.  If  the  United  Confederate  Veterans  had  said  to 
me,  “Let  us  accept  the  offer  made  from  Washington 
and  go  on  with  the  work  and  proceed  at  once  to  lay  the 
corner  stone  for  this  grand  edifice,”  I would  have 
agreed  to  it  and  furnished  my  part  of  the  means;  and, 
once  begun,  I think  I know  myself  well  enough  to  say 
that  I would  have  stood  by  it  faithfully  until  it  was  com- 
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pleted.  But  the  suggestion,  although  not  officially 
considered,  was  not  accepted,  and  that  was,  or  should 
have  been,  the  end  of  it.  I do  not  wish  to  witness  a fail- 
ure upon  the  part  of  the  Confederate  Veterans,  and  I 
have  done  and  am  doing  all  that  I can  to  prevent  it.  I 
am  trying  to  induce  my  countrymen  and  countrywom- 
en to  accept  this  offer  by  doing  their  part  in  raising  the 
sum  of  $100,000. 

Discussing  ijie  in  committee  meetings,  under  extra- 
neous influences,  will,  my  friends,  accomplish  but  one 
purpose:  it  simply  gives  some  few  men  an  opportunity 
of  venting  ignoble  anger  upon  others  for  grievances 
which  have  been  self-inflicted. 

I say  to  you,  be  true  to  yourselves,  and  I will  help 
you  raise  your  part  of  the  money ; and  as  to  the  location 
of  the  edifice,  I have  never  tried  to  influence  it,  and 
never  will.  Settle  that  matter  among  yourselves.  If  I 
have  forgotten  anything  that  I ought  to  do  in  this  mat- 
ter, let  me  know.  I will  ask  the  Executive  Committee 
to  take  up  this  matter  where  I have  left  off,  and  in  fu- 
ture it  will  be  their  affair,  and  not  mine. 

THE  BATTLES  AROUND  CORINTH,  MISS, 

T.  B.  Arnold,  Shannon,  Miss.,  April  28,  1897: 

I read  with  intense  interest  “Thrilling  Recollections 
of  Fort  Robinette,”  by  J.  A.  McKinstry,  of  Company 
D,  Forty-second  Alabama  Regiment,  in  the  Veteran 
of  July,  1896.  I was  a private  in  Company  F,  Thirty- 
fifth  Mississippi  Regiment,  Moore’s  Brigade,  Maury’s 
Division,  and  was  in  every  engagement  in  and  around 
Corinth  during  the  memorable  days  of  October  3,  4, 
1862.  While  thrilled  with  the  reports  of  comrades  of 
those  terrible  days  of  carnage,  I regret  that  many  inac- 
curacies have  been  published.  . . . 

The  Second  Texas  occupied  the  position  on  the  right 
of  the  brigade,  and  Companies  F and  K of  the  Thirty - 
fifth  Mississippi  Regiment — commanded  by  Capts.  F. 
R.  Gregory  and  R.  H.  Shotwell,  the  latter  now  living  in 
St.  Louis — were,  by  request  of  Col.  Rogers,  specially 
detailed  and  attached  to  his  command  to  do  service  as 
skirmishers,  etc.,  in  this  campaign.  On  the  3d  of  Oc- 
tober we  rested  in  bivouac  with  the  Second  Texas, 
Company  F on  its  right  and  Company  K on  the  left, 
and  the  nearest  troops  to  the  Memphis  and  Charleston 
Railroad  resting  on  the  road  that  led  directly  to  the  fort. 
The  remainder  of  the  brigade  consisted  of  four  regi- 
ments— two  Arkansas,  one  Alabama,  and  one  Missis- 
sippi— and  one  battery  of  artillery,  Capt.  Bledsoe’s,  in 
mid  line  on  right  center. 

In  the  early  morning  hours  of  October  4 a furious 
cannonading  was  opened  by  our  batteries  all  along  the 
line,  which  was  spiritedly  responded  to  by  Federal  bat- 
teries; and  during  this  duel  the  Second  Texas,  two  Mis- 
sissippi companies  attached,  deployed  to  the  left,  cover- 
ing brigade  front,  advanced  as  skirmishers,  and  en- 
gaged the  Federal  pickets  at  close  range  until  the  grand 
“Forward  1 ” When  the  regiment  advanced  from  cover 
of  the  woods,  an  interminable  abatis  confronted  the 
advance.  Just  at  this  time  Col.  Rogers  rode  to  the 
right  of  his  command,  the  only  open  way  on  the  Raleigh 
public  road,  occupied  and  covered  by  Capt.  Gregory’s 
Company,  and  some  of  his  own  brave  Texans  led  us: 
but  discovering  that  his  command  could  not  keep  f>ace 
with  the  charge,  on  account  of  the  fallen  timber. 
Col.  Rogers  ordered  the  troops  under  Capt.  Greg- 


ory to  halt  and  lie  down.  And  this  lull  in  the  as- 
sault, I am  sure,  is  where  Gen.  Rosecrans  got  his  idea 
of  the  repulse  which  he  embodies  in  his  report  of  battle. 
Col.  Rogers  rode  back,  and,  urging  his  boys  to  follow 
him,  soon  returned,  his  beautiful  black  steed  seeming  to 
imbibe  the  martial  spirit  of  its  rider.  He  led  us  into 
the  storm,  and,  like  Napoleon’s  iron-nerved  marshal, 
McDonald,  at  the  battle  of  Wagram,  he  rode  among 
and  in  front  of  his  men,  the  impersonation  of  courage 
and  the  spirit  of  chivalry.  He  urged  his  horse  to  the 
top  of  the  fort  between  the  silenced  guns,  and  he  there 
emptied  his  revolver  with  coolness  and  precision  in  the 
face  of  the  foe. 

Soldiers  will  remember  that  moments  are  as  hours 
in  such  an  ordeal,  so  it  is  impossible  to  reckon  the  time 
that  Col.  Rogers  was  on  this  crest,  but  certainly  long 
enough  to  impress  Gen.  Rosecrans  that  his  forces  were 
beaten  and  to  recognize  the  fact  that  the  “key”  to 
his  “position”  was  lost.  One  thing  I do  know:  we 
held  it  long  enough  for  the  writer  to  load  and  fire  his 
Enfield  three  times  through  the  embrasures  at  the  artil- 
lerymen. Col.  Rogers,  who  was  directly  above  me,, 
and  who  possibly  with  a saddened  heart  surveyed  his 
few  and  fast-falling  followers,  and  the  rapid  marshaling 
of  fresh  troops  to  be  led  against  them,  and  for  the  sake 
of  humanity  contemplated  surrendering,  called  to  me  to 
hand  him  a ramrod,  and,  tying  his  handkerchief  to  it, 
waved  it  to  capitulate ; but  under  the  excitement  of  the 
moment  or  some  unknown  cause,  the  enemy  failed  to 
see  or  respect  it.  During  this  brief  time  I passed  to  the 
left  of  the  fort  and  fired  at  some  Federal  infantry  in 
trenches  to  the  south  of  the  fort  and  between  it  and  the 
railroad.  This  was  the  last  that  I ever  saw  of  Col. 
Rogers;  and,  seeing  our  men  falling  back,  I soon  joined 
in  the  retreat,  and  ran  rapidly  to  the  shelter  of  the  tins- 
ber.  My  company  went  into  the  charge  with  eighteen 
men,  rank,  and  file.  Six  were  left  dead  in  and  near  the 
fort,  five  were  wounded  so  badly  that  they  could  not 
get  away  and  were  captured,  while  but  seven  got  out 
and  lived  to  fight  in  other  battles,  of  whom  are  Lieut. 
W.  B.  Brock,  of  El  Paso,  Tex.,  and  C.  T.  Mitchell,  of 
Indianola,  Miss.,  whom  I gladly  recall. 

Comrade  McKinstry  says  that  Fort  Robinette  was 
directly  in  front  of  Moore’s  Brigade,  which  would  have 
thrown  the  right  of  the  command  beyond  and  south  of 
the  railroad,  and  would  have  placed  Col.  Rogers’s  Regi- 
ment on  the  grounds  to  be  covered  by  the  left  brigade 
of  Gen.  Loving’s  Division.  How  the  gallant  Rogers 
should  have  been  in  the  charge  “on  foot,”  and  yet  be 
shot  off  his  horse  and  his  horse  fall  by  him  inside  of  the 
breastworks,  appears  to  be  an  irreconcilable  discrepan- 
cy. The  wounded  who  fell  near  the  Colonel  say  that 
he  was  on  his  horse  when  shot,  and  verify  what  I state: 
that  Col.  Rogers  was  on  his  horse  from  the  beginning 
until  he  fell,  pierced  by  eleven  bullets,  his  faithful 
charger  falling  dead  at  the  same  fusillade.  This  state- 
ment is  verified  by  comrades  wounded  on  the  spot,  by 
photographs  taken  by  a Federal  artist  the  same  even- 
ing, and  by  an  old  lady  who  yet  lives  in  Corinth,  but 
whose  name  I have  forgotten,  and  who  saw  both  horse 
and  rider  fall.  For  these  discrepancies  of  Comrade 
McKinstry  he  alleges  the  proper  solution:  that  there 
were  “exciting  times”  along  the  suburbs  of  Corinth  to 
the  north  and  west;  but  we  do  want  to  elicit  the  truth 
of  this  most  sanguinary  battle  of  our  civil  war.  that  the 
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pages  of  our  school  history,  from  which  our  children 
and  our  children’s  children  draw  their  inspiration  of 
patriotism  and  ideals  of  courage,  may  be  revised  and 
corrected;  and  without  any  disparagement  to  the  claims 
of  the  gallant  troops  from  Missouri  for  incomparable 
valor  on  every  field  where  the  crescent  floated;  yet  we 
do  deny  that  they  were  in  the  direct  charge  and  that 
they  and  the  brave  Texas  boys  took  Fort  Robinette,  as 
history  avers,  but  that  it  was  the  Texas  and  Mississippi 
boys  whose  intrepid  courage  bore  the  cross  of  St.  An- 
drew to  the  fort  and  waxed  pale  before  the  splendid 
heroism  of  their  valiant  foemen. 

Let  history  be  corrected,  that  the  troops  from  each 
state  that  wore  the  gray  may  have  and  enjoy  their  own 
meed  of  praise  and  triumphs,  while  we  all  share  equally 
in  the  glories  of  the  “lost  cause.” 


BATTLES  FOUGHT  UNDER  GEN,  FORREST, 

The  following  address  of  Gen.  Forrest  to  his  troops 
is  copied  from  the  Metropolitan  Record  and  New  York 
Vindicator  of  Saturday,  April  i,  1865,  date  not  given: 

Soldiers,  the  old  campaign  is  ended,  and  your  com- 
manding general  deems  this  an  appropriate  occasion  to 
speak  of  the  steadiness  and  patriotism  with  which  you 
have  borne  the  hardships  of  the  past  year.  The 
marches  and  labors  you  have  performed  during  that 
period  will  find  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  this  war. 

On  the  24th  of  December,  1863,  there  were  three 
thousand  of  you,  unorganized  and  undisciplined,  at 
Jackson,  Tenn.,  only  four  hundred  of  whom  were 
armed.  You  were  surrounded  by  fifteen  thousand  of 
the  enemy,  who  were  congratulating  themselves  on 
your  certain  capture.  You  started  out  with  your  artil- 
lery, wagon  trains,  and  a large  number  of  cattle,  which 
you  succeeded  in  bringing  through,  since  which  time 
you  have  fought  and  won  the  following  battles — battles 
which  will  enshrine  your  names  in  the  hearts  of  your 
countrymen  and  live  in  history  an.  imperishable  monu- 
ment to  your  prowess:  Jacks  Creek,  Estinala,  Somer- 

ville, Oakalone,  Union  City,  Paducah,  Fort  Pillow, 
Bolivar,  Tishomingo  Creek,  Harrisburg,  Hurricane 
Creek,  Memphis,  Athens,  Sulphur  Springs,  Pulaski, 
Carter’s  Creek,  Columbia,  and  Jacksonville  are  the 
fields  upon  which  you  have  won  fadeless  immortality. 
In  the  recent  campaign  in  Middle  Tennessee  you  sus- 
tained the  reputation  so  nobly  won.  For  twenty-six 
days  from  the  time  you  left  Florence,  on  the  21st  of  No- 
vember to  the  26th  of  December,  you  were  constantly 
engaged  with  the  enemy,  and  without  a murmur  en- 
dured the  hunger,  cold,  and  labor  of  the  campaign. 
To  sum  up  in  brief  y^our  triumphs  during  the  past  year, 
vou  have  fought  fifty  battles,  killed  and  captured  six- 
teen thousand  of  the  enemy,  captured  two  thousand 
horses  and  mules,  sixty-seven  pieces  of  artillery,  four 
gun-boats,  fourteen  transports,  twenty  barges,  three 
hundred  wagons,  fifty  ambulances,  ten  thousand  stand 
of  small  arms,  and  forty  block-houses;  and  have  de- 
stroyed thirty-six  railroad  bridges,  two  hundred  miles 
of  railroad,  six  engines,  one  hundred  cars,  and  fifteen 
million  dollars’  worth  of  property.  In  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  great  work  you  were  occasionally  sus- 
tained by  other  troops  who  joined  you  in  the  fight,  but 
your  regular  number  never  exceeded  five  thousand,  two 


thousand  of  whom  have  been  killed  or  wounded,  while 
in  prisoners  you  have  lost  about  two  hundred. 

If  your  course  has  been  marked  by  the  graves  of  pa- 
triotic heroes  who  have  fallen  by  your  side,  it  has  at  the 
same  time  been  more  plainly  marked  by  the  blood  of 
the  invader.  While  you  sympathize  with  the  friends  of 
the  fallen,  your  sorrows  should  be  appeased  by  the 
knowledge  that  they  fell  as  brave  men,  battling  for  all 
that  makes  life  worth  living. 

Soldiers,  you  now  rest  for  a short  time  from  your  la- 
bors. During  the  respite  prepare  for  action.  Your 
commanding  general  is  ready  to  lead  you  again  to  the 
defense  of  the  common  cause,  and  appeals  to  you  by  a 
remembrance  of  the  past  career,  your  desolated  homes, 
your  insulted  women,  and  suffering  children,  and, 
above  all,  by  the  memory  of  your  dead  comrades,  to 
yield  obedience  to  discipline,  and  to  buckle  on  your  ar- 
mor anew  for  the  fight. 

Bring  with  you  the  soldier’s  safest  armor:  a determi- 
nation to  fight  while  the  enemy  pollutes  your  soil,  to 
fight  as  long  as  he  denies  your  rights,  to  fight  until  in- 
dependence shall  have  been  achieved,  to  fight  for  home, 
children,  liberty,  and  all  you  hold  dear.  Show  to  the 
world  the  superhuman  and  sublime  spirit  with  which  a 
people  may  be  inspired  when  fighting  for  the  inestima- 
ble boon  of  liberty.  Be  not  allured  by  the  siren  song 
of  peace,  for  there  can  be  no  peace  save  upon  your  sep- 
arate, independent  nationality.  You  can  never  again 
unite  with  those  who  have  murdered  your  sons,  out- 
raged your  helpless  families,  and  with  demoniac  malice 
wantonly  destroyed  your  property  and  now  seek  to 
make  slaves  of  you.  A proposition  of  reunion  with  a 
people  who  have  avowed  their  purpose  to  appropriate 
the  property  and  to  subjugate  and  annihilate  the  free- 
men of  the  South  would  stamp  with  infamy  the  names  of 
vour  gallant  dead  and  the  living  heroes  of  this  war.  Be 
patient,  obedient,  and  earnest,  and  the  day  is  not  far  dis- 
tant when  you  can  return  to  your  homes  and  live  in  the 
full  fruition  of  freedom  around  the  old  family  altar. 

R.  H.  Rugeley,  Bowie,  Tex.,  May  9,  1897; 

At  the  Wayside  Home,  in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  in  1865, 
while  the  Texas  disbanded  soldiers  were  stopping  there 
on  their  way  home,  a lady  took  a silver  star  off  the  hat 
of  one  of  them  as  a relic.  At  the  time  he  regretted 
parting  with  it,  but  now  is  vastly  more  anxious  to  get  it 
back.  The  star  had  stamped  on  it  the  initials  “R.  H. 
W.,  Company  G.  Third  Texas.”  If  any  one  knows  of 
the  whereabouts  of  the  star,  and  will  notify  R.  H. 
Woods,  Bowie,  Tex.,  it  will  be  conferring  a very  great 
favor  on  an  old  soldier. 

Referring  to  a criticism  of  no  importance  about  a 
former  letter,  R.  M.  J.  Arnette  writes  from  Lee,  Miss. : 

In  the  fall  of  1864,  after  I made  my  escape  from  Camp 
Douglas,  Chicago,  and  was  in  Kentucky  two  or  three 
weeks  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  get  back  South, 
I met  with  “Sue  Munday”  and  a squad  of  his  men  in 
Anderson  County.  He  said  that  he  was  not  going  to 
leave  Kentucky  as  long  as  he  could  find  a good  horse 
to  ride,  get  plenty  to  eat,  and  find  ammunition  with 
which  to  kill  Yankees. 


Jeff  Lee  Camp  No.  68,  McAlester,  Inch  T.,  at  its  meet- 
ing March  23  elected  Capt.  J.  H.  Reed  as  Commander. 
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SINKING  OF  THE  “ CINCINNATI”  AT  THE 
SIEGE  OF  VICKSBURG. 

F.  W.  Merrill  writes  from  Plant  City,  Pla.; 

During  the  first  days  of  the  siege  of  Vicksburg  an 
event  occurred  which  I have  never  yet  seen  fully  ex- 
plained: the  sinking  of  the  Federal  gunboat  “Cincin- 
nati,” on  a beautiful  morning  and  in  full  view  of  a con- 
siderable portion  of  both  the  besieged  and  besieging 
armies. 

A few  days  after  the  fruitless  efforts  of  Gen.  Grant  to 
carry  the  Confederate  lines  by  heavy  and  successive 
charges,  one  beautiful  morning  about  eight  o’clock  a 
considerable  commotion  was  noticed  from  the  position 
occupied  by  the  writer,  on  the  old  Spanish  Fort  hill,  the 
extreme  northern  point  in  the  Confederate  lines.  It 
was  on  a high  bluff.  There  was  commotion,  too,  in  the 
river  at  Milligan’s  Bend,  above  the  city,  the  headquarters 
of  Commodore  Farragut,  commanding  at  that  point. 
In  a very  little  while  we  plainly  saw  one  of  the  largest 
gunboats  of  the  fleet  moving  out  and  down  the  great 
river.  Majestically  and  slowly  she  moved,  keeping  on 
the  north  §ide  of  the  great  Vicksburg  Bend,  and  partial- 
ly hidden  by  the  intervening  banks.  While  passing  ex- 
posed places  some  shots  from  the  river  batteries  were 
fired  at  her,  including  a few  shots  from  the  noted  gun, 
“Whistling  Dick;  ” but  on  came  the  war  dog.  With 
ports  closed  and  a good  head  of  steam  on,  she  majestic- 
ally swept  around  the  big  bend  and  into  the  main  chan- 
nel leading  by  our  river  line  of  batteries  and  the  city  of 
Vicksburg.  After  making  the  curve,  and  until  she  had 
passed  the  besieging  line  of  the  Federals,  our  river  bat- 
teries had  but  little  chance  to  fire,  and  the  high  bluff 
field  batteries  none  at  all.  For  the  next  twenty  or  thirty 
minutes  thousands  of  spectators  from  the  two  out- 
stretched battle  lines  and  thousands  of  citizens  crept 
from  their  hiding  places  to  witness  it. 

On  came  the  “Cincinnati.”  “Whistling  Dick”  man- 
aged to  get  in  a shot  or  two  at  long  range  and  at  a 
sharp  angle  up  the  river.  The  river  batteries  could 
only  await  their  time,  and  were  on  the  alert.  Just  as 
the  huge  ironclad  was  passing  the  first  battery  the  open 
port  of  the  vessel  was  shown,  and  no  sooner  did  the 
great  beam  sweep  out  of  the  way  than  a solid  shot  from 
one  of  the  guns  of  this  battery  entered  the  opening,  and, 
as  the  sequel  proved,  cut  its  way  clear  through  the  ves- 
sel, passing  otit  below  the  water  line  on  the  opposite 
side.  Those  of  us  who  witnessed  this  terrific  scene 
from  the  higher  bluff  could  see  at  once  that  great  harm 
had  been  done  the  vessel.  The  port  was  closed  at  once ; 
not  a gun  was  fired  from  the  vessel.  We  saw  the  water 
spout  out  for  some  distance  bevond  the  boat.  Her 
wheels  were  stopped,  and  the  great  warship  seemed  to 
drift  with  the  current:  but  in  a very  little  while  her  en- 
gines started  up  again,  and  her  propelling  power 
seemed  to  be  as  good  as  ever.  She  made  a gentle 
curve  from  our  batteries  and  turned  back  up  the  river. 
Our  batteries  improved  the  time,  and  the  ironclad  was 
doubtless  hit  a number  of  times,  but  we  could  discern 
no  other  damage  to  her.  When  the  “Cincinnati”  had 
passed  above  the  Federal  lines  we  were  soon  convinced 
of  the  terrible  effect  of  the  first  shot.  The  monster 
ironclad  was  headed  for  the  shore;  her  seamen  and  sol- 
diers were  seen  taking  to  the  water  from  all  sides,  with 
such  drifting  facilities  as  they  could  get  hold  of:  and 
finally,  when  about  the  length  of  the  vessel  from  the 


shore,  she  quietly  settled  to  the  bottom  of  the  Mississip- 
pi River.  Such  a shout  went  up  from  the  Confederate 
lines  as  was  never  heard  before.  The  “Yah!  yah!” 
which  came  back  from  the  other  side  was  ludicrous. 

Comrade  Merrin  is  curious  to  this  day  to  know  what 
Gen.  Grant’s  motive  was.  Evidently  he  designed  to 
have  the  “Cincinnati”  pass  down  the  river  as  the  “Hart- 
ford” passed  by  Port  Hudson’s  batteries  at  the  time  the 
“Mississippi”  was  burned. 

Maj.  W.  E.  Breese  was  one  of  the  speakers  at  the 
memorial  service  at  Asheville,  N.  C.  The  following 
extracts  are  made  from  his  address : 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies,  Gentlemen,  and  Comrades:  It 
is  a layman’s  privilege  to  speak  from  notes  whenever 
he  trenches  on  the  domain  of  a preacher,  and  it  is  a 
Confederate  veteran’s  higher  privilege  to  read  his  re- 
marks and  appropriate  the  testimony  of  others,  for  you 
know  that  veterans  are  supposed  to  be  men  of  deeds, 
not  words;  and  as  there  are  no  words  known  to  Con- 
federate veterans  on  the  field  that  apj^eal  more  directly 
to  them  than  the  command.  “Ready,  aim,  fire,  fix  bay- 
onets, charge!  ” so  there  are  no  words  off  the  field  that 
they  would  rather  teach  their  children  .than  that  sub- 
lime command:  “Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother: 
that  thy  days  may  be  long  upon  the  land  which  the 
Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee.” 

•THE  SOUTH. 

It  is  history  that  in  the  beginning  North  Carolina 
defied  kings,  lords,  and  commons,  always  self-reliant. 
Her  troops  were  armed  and  sent  to  both  Virginia  and 
South  Carolina  and  food  sent  to  sufferers  in  Boston. 
In  May,  I77S>  she  was  the  first  to  declare  her  independ- 
ence in  the  celebrated  Mecklenburg  Declaration.  . . . 
And  then  came  i86i ; and,  knowing  her  rights,  she 
dared  maintain  them,  and  embarked  her  all. 

Washington  typified  the  essence  of  truth;  Lee,  integ- 
rity and  duty ; and  Davis  was  the  type  of  honor. 

Washirigton  came  in  simple  guise,  forest  born  and 
bred.  His  character  was  of  his  own  fashioning,  his 
accomplishments  self-acquired.  No  college  learning 
enriched  his  mind.  He  was  left  to  his  own  resources 
for  discipline  and  culture,  fortitude,  self-reliance,  and 
endurance.  In  the  vast,  solitary  depth  of  the  wild- 
woods  he  drank  in  the  spirit  of  independence,  the 
inspirations  of  freedom,  and  learned  from  nature  the 
lesson  that  obedience  to  law  is  the  necessary  condition 
of  all  wholesome  growth  and  development.  " 

Robert  E.  Lee’s  name  will  be  monumental,  and  wili 
be  placed  by  the  side  of  the  great  captains  of  history; 
and  as  long  as  the  fame  of  the  Southern  struggle  shall 
linger  in  tradition  or  in  song  will  his  memory  be  cher- 
ished by  the  descendants  of  the  Southern  race;  while 
on  the  scroll  of  fame  no  name  will  sh.ine  with  a purer, 
serener,  or  a more  resplendent  light  than  that  of  Rob- 
ert E.  Lee. 

No  braver  sword  led  braver  band, 

Nor  braver  bled  for  a better  land  ; 

Or  better  band  had  cause  so  grand, 

Or  cause  a chief  like  Lee. 

Jefferson  Davis  lives  in  my  memory  as  one  who,  dy- 
ing without  a nation  or  name,  stands  as  grand  a man  as 
ever  lived  in  the  tide  of  times.  Great  in  victory,  but 
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greater  in  defeat;  great  as  described  through  the  red 
haze  of  war,  but  greater  as  contemplated  through  the 
clear  air  of  peace;  great  as  a general,  but  greater  as  a 
man — behold  him!  a character  which,  if  not  perfect, 
conceals  its  imperfections  by  the  effulgence  of  its  vir- 
tues, even  as  the  sun  conceals  the  spots  upon  his  daz- 
zling disk. 

PRIVATE  SOLDIER  AND  SAILOR. 

Take  him  in  the  Revolution,  in  the  war  of  1812,  in 
the  war  with  Mexico,  in  the  war  between  the  states, 
and,  as  has  been  aptly  asked:  “Who  shall  frame  in  fit- 
ting words  the  story  of  his  career?  ” Courage  on  the 
battlefield  is  the  common  attribute  of  good  soldiers 
everywhere,  and  if  that  constitutes  his  only  claim  to  ad- 
miration he  would  be  an  ordinary  figure  on  the  page  of 
history.  But  it  is  the  moral  aspect  of  his  career  that 
is  sublime.  It  was  his  magnificent  struggle  against 
overwhelming  odds  for  the  preservation  of  constitu- 
tional liberty,  for  the  right_of  self-government,  for  all, 
indeed,  that  was  sacred  in  his  heritage  that  has  made 
him  a hero  and  a martyr  for  all  time.  And  this  mag- 
nificent struggle  was  made  not  only  against  over- 
whelming forces  and  resources  and  equipments  and  a 
foeman  worthy  of  his  steel,  but  prolonged  for  four 
years,  and  that,  too,  in  a country  blockaded  at  every 
port,  gradually  stripped  of  the  commonest  means  of 
subsistence,  unable  to  pay  him  for  his  services,  and 
finally  reducing  him  to  rags  and  starvation.  Still, 
through  it  all,  even  to  the  last  moment,  he  stood  inflex- 
ible, patient,  cheerful,  self-sacrificing,  brave,  and  true. 
Who  can  withhold  from  such  virtues  the  tribute  of 
praise  and  honor  and  respect,  and  who  that  hath  the 
semblance  of  a man  dare  call  their  possessor  a traitor? 

Shall  I recite  the  times  and  the  places  and  the  deeds? 
Ask  me  to  condense  a century  into  an  hour,  a volume 
into  a word,  a prolonged  and  thrilling  tragedy  into  a 
brief  sigh;  go  and  listen  to  the  Atlantic  breeze  that 
sings  in  the  pine  forests  from  the  Virginia  peninsula  to 
the  capes  of  Florida;  go  sit  beside  the  waters  of  our 
great  rivers,  from  the  Potomac  to  the  Rio  Grande;  go 
stand  upon  the  slippery  heights  of  Cemetery  Ridge  or 
the  green  slopes  of  the  Chattahoochee  or  the  steep  as- 
cent of  Lookout;  go  follow  the  turbid  Mississippi,  as 
from  Memphis  to  Vicksburg  and  down  to  the  gulf;  go 
sail  the  ocean’s  trackless  waste,  and  yet  trace  the  Shen- 
andoah, the  Florida,  and  the  Alabama;  go  replace  the 
flag  on  the  crumbling  ramparts  and  enter  the  “death 
and  hell”  gorge  of  Battery  Wagner;  fly  it  again  and 
again  and  again,  as  shot  down  from  the  parapet  of  the 
breached  and  sunken  walls  of  imperious  and  invincible 
Sumter  it  found  its  Jasper — and  to  him  that  hath  ears 
to  hear,  from  breeze  and  stream  and  sea,  and  from  the 
very  heavens  themselves,  will  come  a tribute  of  praise 
and  honor. 

THE  CONFEDERATE  DEAD. 

And  now,  my  Confederate  comrades,  I pause,  and 
ask  you  reverently  to  rise  while  I speak  to  our  dead 
comrades.  Flow  sacred  the  tie  that  binds  you  to  their 
memory!  Side  by  side  you  toiled  with  them  on  the 
weary  march,  night  and  day,  in  summer’s  heat  and 
winter’s  snows;  side  by  side  you  stood  with  them  on  the 
crimson  field  where  battle  raged  and  death  gathered  in 
his  harvest  of  the  brave.  You  are  the  witnesses  of 
their  constancy  and  valor,  you  are  the  sponsors  for  their 
good  names.  In  obedience  to  a sentiment  of  honor 


and  the  call  of  duty,  and  in  pledge  of  their  sincerity, 
they  made  the  last  human  sacri&e:  they  laid  down 
their  lives. 

Comrade  Breese  concludes  with  a happy  tribute  to 
the  mothers  who  did  so  much  for  the  cause  of  the 
South  through  its  struggle. 

THE  FEDERAL  CHAPLAIN  ABOUT  SAM  DAVIS, 

Rev.  James  Young'  writes  from  High  Point,  Mo., 
May  12,  1897: 

Samuel  Davis  was  executed  as  a spy  in  Pulaski, 
Tenn.,  November  27,  1863,  the  day  after  Gen.  Bragg’s 
defeat  at  Missionary  Ridge.  He  was  twenty-one  years 
old,  and  a son  of  Lewis  Davis,  of  Smyrna,  Rutherford 
County,  Tenn.  He  was  a member  of  Company  I,  First 
Tennessee  Infantry.  He  was  captured  November  19, 
about  fifteen  miles  from  Pulaski,  on  the  Lamb’s  Ferry 
road.  I was  chaplain  of  the Regiment,  Ohio  Vol- 

unteer Infantry,  and  Gen.  George  M.  Dodge  was  our 
commander. 

I was  with  Davis  in  the  county  jail  until  nine  or  ten 
o’clock  the  evening  before  his  execution.  He  request- 
ed me  to  stay  all  night  with  him  and  to  pray  for  him  at 
his  execution,  but  my  health  was  not  good.  I stayed 
with  him  as  long  as  I could  and  was  back  to  see  him 
early  the  next  morning.  He  said  that  he  was  not  a spy, 
but  was  in  our  lines  on  other  business.  He  had  a sealed 
letter  from  Col.  Coleman  to  Gen.  Bragg,  but  did  not 
know  what  was  in  it.  Capt.  Chickasaw,  chief  of  the  Un- 
ion scouts,  told  him  that  Gen.  Dodge  would  likely  spare 
his  life  if  he  would  tell  where  Col.  Coleman  was.  He 
said  that  he  would  hang  a hundred  times  before  he 
would  betray  a friend.  A few  minutes  before  his  exe- 
cution he  and  I were  sitting  on  a bench  by  the  gallows, 
when  Capt.  Chickasaw  said  to  him;  “I  told  you,  Mr. 
Davis,  how  you  might  have  saved  this.” 

Davis  looked  at  him,  and  said  in  a short  tone:  “I  told 
you.  Captain,  that  I would  hang  a hundred  times  before 
I would  betray  a friend.  You  need  not  say  anything 
more  about  that.  I can  hang.” 

Chickasaw  replied  that  he  would  not  say  anything 
more  about  that,  but  continued:  “Tell  me  now  if  you 
are  not  the  m.an  chat  we  chased  last  Thursday  on  the 
Tennessee  River.” 

Davis  said  that  he  had  come  through  several  close 
places,  but  Chickasaw  said:  “Tell  me  if  you  are  not  the 
man  we  chased  so  close  that  you  struck  at  our  horses 
with  your  hat  to  keep  them  back  and  to  keep  from  be- 
ing cut  with  our  sabers?  ” 

Davis  looked  surprised,  and  said:  “How  did  you 
know  that?  ” 

Capt.  Chickasaw  said:  “I  know  several  things  going 
on ; tell  me  if  you  are  not  the  man?  ” 

Davis  said:  “Well,  I give  no  information.” 

Mr.  Davis  was  doubtless  brave,  manly,  and  trusty. 

The  prayer  offered  for  him  on  the  gallows  was  pub- 
lished about  z’erbatim,  with  an  account  of  the  execution, 
in  a little  paper  published  in  our  brigade,  but  I have  no 
copy  of  it  now.  By  his  request  I wrote  a letter  to  his 
mother,  perhaps  the  day  after  the  execution.  He  gave 
me  his  blank  book,  after  tearing  a few  leaves  out  of  it, 
to  keep  in  remembrance  of  him,  but  I gave  it  to  his 
brother  when  he  went  for  the  body,  supposing  that  he 
wanted  it  more  than  I did. 
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COL.  NATHANIEL  RIVES  CHAMBLISS. 


Mrs.  Elizabeth  Burgess  Buford,  of  Clarksville,  Tenn., 
a devoted  niece,  gives  an  interesting  sketch,  from  which 
the  following  is  taken : 

Col.  Chambliss  was  born  in  Greensville  County,  Va., 
March  31,  1834,  and  had  lived  a useful  life.  He  was 
the  youngest  of  eleven  children,  and  with  his  parents, 
Anna  Parham  and  Henry  Chambliss,  moved  to  Cor- 
nersville,  Tenn.,  in  his  early  childhood,  where  he  was 
reared.  Being  left  an  orphan  in  his  fourteenth  year, 
his  home  was  afterwards  with  his  sister,  Mrs.  J.  J.  H. 
Burgess,  who  loved  and  cared  for  him  as  her  own  son. 
He  attended  a private  school  in  Cornersville  until  he 
was  sent  to  Giles  College,  Pulaski,  Tenn.,  and  there  was 
under  the  training  of  Col.  C.  G.  Rogers,  a graduate  of 
the  U.  S.  Military  Academy.  Thence  he  went  to  Cum- 
berland University,  Lebanon,  and  was  in  his  senior 
year,  when,  through  the  influence  of  his  brother.  Col. 
William  Parham,  of  the  U.  S.  Army,  he  was  received  at 
West  Point.  Gen.  William  J.  Hardee  then  command- 
ed the  post.  He  graduated  May  i,  1861,  and  was  sum- 
moned to  Washington  City  May  5,  to  drill  recruits. 
After  twenty  days  he  sent  in  his  resignation,  bade  good- 
bye to  his  brother  William,  who  was  then  stationed  in 
Washington  with  the  Federal  army,  and,  with  the 
daughter  of  Senator  Guinn,  rode  horseback  to  the  Poto- 
mac River,  and  was  ferried  across  in  a canoe  by  Miss 
Guinn’s  old  negro  coachman.  On  reaching  Tennes- 
see, June  I,  he  reported  immediately  to  Gov.  Harris  for 
duty.  He  was  appointed  captain  in  the  Ordnance  De- 
partment, and  reported  to  Capt.  Eldridge  E.  Wright, 
who  placed  him  atBremian’s  Foundry,  Nashville,  where 
he  inspected  the  shot  and  shell  manufactured.  The 
field  pieces  were  tested  on  a bluff  of  the  Cumberland 
River. 

He  next  reported  to  Gen.  A.  P.  Stewart,  at  Fort  Ran- 
dolph, on  the  Mississippi  River,  where  he  drilled  the 
troops  and  instructed  the  officers.  He  was  next  ap- 
pointed ordnance  officer  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  S.  B.  Buck- 
ner, at  Bowling  Green,  where  he  directed  the  equipment 
of  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery  until  transferred  to 
Gen.  Albert  Sidney  Johnston’s  Staff,  where  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  major.  He  was  with  Gen.  John- 
ston at  the  evacuation  of  Nashville,  where  he  was  placed 
in  charge  of  a battery  and  torpedoes  upon  the  river  to 
protect  the  city.  He  was  engaged  with  Gen.  Johnston 
at  Corinth,  issuing  Enfield  rifles  on  the  fatal  day  of  the 
General’s  death. 

y^fter  this,  by  direction  of  Gen.  Braxton  Bragg,  he 
reported  to  Gen.  Josiah  Gorgas,  at  Columbus,  Miss., 
who  made  him  Superintendent  of  the  Mining  Bureau  at 
that  place.  Next  Gen.  Buckner,  commanding  Selma, 
Ala.,  created  it  a military  post,  and  appointed  Col. 
Chambliss  commandant,  with  orders  to  fortify  the  place. 
Very  soon,  with  a large  negro  force,  he  surrounded  the 
town  with  a cordon  of  fortifications  worthy  of  Vauban. 


December  16,  1863,  he  was  given  command  of  the  arse- 
nal at  Charleston,  S.  C.,  and  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-colonel.  Here  he  remained  until  the  close 
of  the  great  war,  having  survivcfl  a dreadful  attack  of 
yellow  fever.  Gen.  Gorgas  said  of  him : “Being  unmar- 
ried and  the  youngest  commander  of  an  arsenal,  he  was 
sent  to  the  post  of  danger,  and  he  filled  it  gallantly.” 

The  foregoing  facts  of  Col.  Chambliss’s  service  to  the 
Southern  Confederacy  are  taken  mainly  from  his  own 
record  of  them,  which  he  aptly  closes  by  saying:  “After 
the  surrender  the  occupation  of  the  Southern  soldier 
was  gone,  and  he  had  to  create  a new  capacity  for  some- 
thing else.  Luckily  for  me,  my  lines  have  fallen  in 
pleasant  places,  but  if  there  was  ever  a class  of  men  de- 
serving pity,  it  was  that  of  the  Southern  graduates  of 
West  Point  at  the  close  of  the  war.” 

Col.  Chambliss  returned  to  Selma,  Ala.,  went  into  the 
cotton  business,  and  on  April  24,  1867,  was  married  to 
Miss  Anna,  eldest  daughter  of  Gen.  Hardee,  who,  with 
their  five  children,  survives  him.  In  1870  he  entered 
the  University  of  Alabama,  at  Tuscaloosa,  as  professor 
of  mathematics,  and  was  highly  esteemed  as  an  instruct- 
or. Resigning  his  professorship  after  some  years,  he 
returned  to  the  cotton  business  in  Selma,  at  the  same 
time  running  his  “White  Bluff”  plantation,  situated  be- 
tween the  Alabama  and  Cahaba  Rivers. 

In  1882  Col.  Chambliss  returned  to  his  pleasant 
country  home,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  fruitful 
life  enjoying  his  library  and  the  companionship  of  loved 
ones,  who,  knowing  him  best,  loved  him  most.  Pie 
was  ever  ably  sustained  by  the  clear  head  and  sympa- 
thetic heart  of  his  devoted  wife,  as  with  single  aim  they 
labored  for  the  higher  education  and  culture  of  their 
two  sons  and  three  daughters.  His  intellect  was  acute 
and  searching,  and  with  his  integrity  unswerving  and 
his  thirst  for  knowledge  increasing,  he  became  one  of 
the  most  scholarly  men  of  his  times.  Modest  and  re- 
fined as  a woman,  firm  and  true,  he  was  a representative 
type  of  a Southern  Christian  gentleman. 

His  health  had  been  failing  some  time,  and  he  had 
gone  with  his  family,  who  so  tenderly  ministered  to 
him,  to  Baltimore,  Md.,  for  a season  of  rest  and  recrea- 
tion, where,  on  that  lovely  Sabbath  morn,  March  7, 
1897,  his  noble  heart  suddenly  ceased  its  pulsations,  and 
without  a pain  he  peacefully  closed  his  eyes  upon  earth 
to  open  them  in  heaven  — “like  one  who  draws  the 
drapery  of  his  couch  about  him  and  lies  down  to  pleas- 
ant dreams.”  He  was,  with  his  wife  and  children,  a 
member  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Selma,  Ala.,  from 
which  he  was  buried.  Col.  Chambliss  traced  his  lin- 
eage back  through  his  grandparents.  Mary  Green  and 
Nathaniel  Chambliss,  to  the  Sthhr-  Riveses, Randolphs, 
and  Greens,  of  colonial  and  revolutionary  fame. 

W.  K.  COOPER. 

G.  T.  McGehee  writes  from  Woodville.  Miss. : 

By  the  death  of  Comrade  W.  K.  Cooper  you  have 
lost  one  of  your  most  zealous  friends  and  advocates  and 
we  have  lost  one  of  our  best  citizens  and  cIauI  officers. 
He  was  the  ^mungest  of  three  sons  of  Gen.  Douglas  H. 
Cooper,  who  distinguished  himself  in  the  Mexican  war 
as  captain  in  Jeff  Davis’s  First  Mississippi  Regiment, 
and  was,  under  the  administrations  of  Pierce  and  Buch- 
anan, agent  for  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Indians. 
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When  the  Confederacy  was  formed  Gen.  Cooper  or-  ^ speeches  throughout  the  upper  section  of  South  Caro- 
ganized  a brigade  of  Indians  and  rendered  valuable  lina,  and  until  his  dying  day  believed  in  states’  rights, 
service  to  the  Confederate  cause  in  the  West,  his  two  During  his  term  of  office  as  clerk  of  the  court  of  'his 


older  sons  serving  with  him.  This  youngest  son,  born 


\\  . K.  COOI’KR.  . “ 

in  Wilkinson  County,  Miss.,  June  ii,  1844,  was  eager 
to  enlist  at  the  first  call,  in  1861,  but  his  father  and 
brothers  being  in  the  service,  he  was  detained  to  care 
for  his  mother  and  sisters  at  home  until  1864,  when  he 
joined  us  at  Petersburg,  Va.,  and  enlisted  promptly. 
He  was  in  a few  skirmishes  around  Petersburg,  where 
he  bore  himself  like  a veteran.  At  Cedar  Creek,  under 
Early,  he  acquitted  himself  with  the  braver}"  and  cool- 
ness of  a true  knight,  until  he  fell  with  a shatttered 
thigh,  and  was  captured.  He  laid  in  hospital  at  Win- 
chester, Va.,  until  able  to  be  removed,  when  he  was 
taken  to  Baltimore,  and  then  sent  to  City  Point  for  ex- 
change. 

For  two  years  after  the  war  he  served  in  the  office  of 
Latrobe,  Mix  & Cooper  (his  father),  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  and  there  acquired  the  habits  and  experience 
which  made  him  so  efficient  in  his  later  positions.  The 
unanimous  sentiment  of  his  fellow-citizens  is  that  a 
truer  man  never  lived.  He  had  been  continually  kept 
in  office  for  fifteen  years,  and  could  have  stayed  there 
fifty,  more  if  he  had  been  spared  so  long. 

LIEUT.-COL.  T.  G.  m’KISSICK. 

Lieut.-Col.  I.  G.  McKi.ssick  died  at  his  home  in 
Union,  S.  C.,  June  8,  1896.  Col.  McKissick  was  gener- 
ous, large  hearted,  and  full  of  love  for  his  neighbor,  and 
a helpful  friend  in  time  of  need.  He  also  loved  his 
state  and  his  Church.  Col.  McKissick  espoused  the 
■ cause  of  secession  with  intense  fervor.  He  made 


native  county,  he  was  successively  elected  lieutenant- 
colonel  and  afterwards  brigadier-general  of  state  mili- 
tia. When  the  war  came  on  he  forsook  his  bomb- 
proof office,  which  he  could  have  easily  held  during  the 
war,  and  organized  a company,  which  was  named  “Mc- 
Kissick Rangers”  in  his  honor.  They  were  sent  to 
Charleston  and  attached  to  the  Holcombe  Legion, 
under  the  command  of  Col.  P.  F.  Stevens,  now  Bishop 
of  the  Reformed  Episcopal  Church.  At  Williamsburg, 
September  9,  1862,  the  McKissick  Rangers,  led  by  their 
fearless  commander,  achieved  their  greatest  victory  of 
the  war.  After  this  fight  the  McKissick  Rangers  were 
transferred  to  the  Seventh  South  Carolina  Cavalry,  and 
Capt.  McKissick  was  made  lieutenant-colonel  under 
Col.  Alexander  C.  Haskell,  that  brilliant  star  of  South- 
ern chivalry. 

In  a fight  at  Old  Church,  near  Cold  Harbor,  many 
gallant  officers  and  men  of  the  regiment  lost  their  lives. 
Col.  McKissick,  while  in  advance  of  his  command  in  a 
charge  through  the  “wheat  field”  against  a Federal  line 
of  infantry,  was  severely  wounded  in  the  thigh.  From 
this  wound  he  never  fully  recovered,  yet  he  was  at  'his 
post  of  duty,  on  crutches,  with  Lee’s  Army  at  Appo- 
mattox. Returning  home,  stricken  in  fortune,  he  en- 
tered the  profession  of  law,  which  he  practiced  until  his 
death.  He  was  elected  to  the  State  Legislature  in  1878 


I.TEUT.-COL.  I.  (;.  m’kissick. 

at  the  head  of  the  ticket,  and  was  successively  reelected 
until  the  “new  order  of  things”  came  in  South  Carolina. 

In  November,  1895,  Col.  McKissick  was  unanimous- 
ly elected  Commander  of  the  Second  Brigade  of  the 
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Soutli  Carolina  Division  of  United  Confederate  Veter- 
ans. Ill  announcing  his  death,  Ccn.  C.  I.  Walker,  di- 
vision commander,  states;  “It  is  with  the  deepest  regret 
that  the  death  of  Brig.-Gen.  I.  G.  McKissick,  Second 
Brigade  of  this  division,  is  announced.  . . . Ilis 

lifelong  career  has  been  so  distinguished  as  a soldier,  a 
citizen,  and  a statesman  that  every  comrade  of  his  bri- 
gade and  of  this  division  knew  well  his  worth  and  ap- 
preciated the  nobility  of  his  character.  Genial,  humor- 
ous, kind,  and  generous,  of  splendid  abilities,  which  for 
many  years  were  devoted  to  the  service  of  his  state,  ho 
had  won  his  way  into  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  South 
Carolina  and  had  gained  their  warmest  appreciation, 
full  confidence,  and  esteem.  His  comrades  of  the  U.  C. 
V.,  who  were  also  his  fellow-citizens,  appreciating  his 
great  worth,  were  delighted  to  honor  so  noble  a veteran. 
\s  they  united  in  honoring  him,  they  join  in  mourning 
their  loss.  Let  his  memory  long  live  in  our  hearts  as 
that  of  one  whom  we  esteemed  most  highly  and  whose 
virtues  we  should  strive  to  emulate.” 

The  order  is  signed  officially  by  James  G.  Holmes, 
h djutant-General,  Chief  of  Staff. 

CAPT.  PHILIP  T.  YEATAIAN. 

The  columns  of  the  Veteran  have  never  contained  a 
tribute  to  any  man  more  worthy  of  remembrance  than 
Capt.  Philip  T.  Yeatman,  of  Alexandria,  Va.  A native 
of  the  fine  old  Tidewater  County  of  Gloucester,  and  de- 
rived from  an  ancestry  embalmed  in  traditions  of  the 
best  social  life  in  tlie  best  days  of  Virginia,  he  was  a true- 
representative  of  a race  of  men  whose  virtues  have  ever 
been  the  primal  source  of  the  Old  Dominion’s  worth 
and  weight.  As  a soldier,  as  a citizen,  as  a man  of  gen- 
uine honor,  of  unselfish  nature,  of  liberality  in  thoughi 
and  feeling,  in  word  and  in  deed,  Capt.  Yeatman  meas- 
ured up  to  full  height.  Physically,  he  was  an  observ- 
able man.  Tall  and  straight,  with  the  light,  agile  step, 
and  a face  denoting  courage  and  kindness,  firmness  and 
gentleness,  he  was  of  striking  appearance  and  impress- 
ive presence. 

With  his  frame  of  iron  and  his  strength  of  will  he 
served  through  the  war,  from  beginning  to  end,  in  the 
Twenty-sixth  Virginia  Infantry,  without  a single  leave 
of  absence.  He  was  devoted  to  his  state  and  proud  of 
his  name.  He  was  a loyal  friend,  an  idolater  in  his 
household,  high-hearted  and  heroic  in  all  his  walk 
through  life.  When  such  a man  dies  it  is  like  the  go- 
ing out  from  our  skies  to  reappear  in  the  skies  beyond. 

THE  LATE  GEN.  P.  M.  B.  YOUNG. 

The  handsome  face  of  Gen.  P.  M.  B.  Young,  familiar 
to  a multitude  of  people  in  the  South,  and  even  in  other 
lands,  is  known  more  widely  than  is  the  fact  of  his  death, 
although  that  occurred  several  months  ago.  Gen. 
Young  was  born  in  Spartanburg,  S.  C.,  November  15, 
1839,  died  in  New  York  City  July  6,  1896.  His 
grandfather,  Capt.  William  Young,  fought  under 
Washington.  When  Pierce,  as  he  was  familiarly 
known  by  early  associates,  was  a mere  lad,  his  father. 
Dr.  R.  M.  Young,  removed  to  Georgia  and  settled  in 
Bartow  County,  near  the  Etowah  River.  When  but 
thirteen  years  old  Pierce  entered  the  Georgia  Military 
Institute,  at  Marietta,  and  at  eighteen  entered  the  Na- 
tional Academy,  at  West  Point,  N.  Y.  Ere  he  had  fin- 


ished at  West  Point  he  returned  home  to  enlist  under 
the  stars  and  bars.  In  November,  1861,  he  had  risen 
to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  and  on  f October  10, 
1863,  be  “won  his  commission  as  brigadier-general”  in 
the  C.  S.  A.  Gen.  Young  served  under  “Jeb”  Stuart, 
and  was  popular  with  his  men.  In  1884  Gen.  Gordon 
made  him  major-general  in  commaml  of  the  Georgia 
Division,  United  Confederate  Veterans. 


GEN.  P.  M.  B.  YOUNG. 

After  the  war,  in  1870,  he  was  elected  to  Congress 
and  served  four  terms.  He  was  delegate,  as.  Democrat, 
to  the  national  conventions  in  1872,  1876,  and  1880.  In 
1878  he  was  commissioner  to  the  Paris  Exposition. 
His  membership  was  with  the  camp  at  Cartersville,  Ga. 
He  was  consul-general  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  after- 
wards minister  to  Guatemala  and  Honduras. 

O.  B.  Laxson,  of  Athens,  Ala.,  reports  the  death  of 
William  T.  Brumley  on  the  17th  of  March,  at  his  home, 
near  Cluttsville,  Ala.,  of  pneumonia  and  heart  failure, 
after  a week’s  illness.  Comrade  Brumley  was  bom  in 
Virginia,  July  24,  1839.  He  was  indeed  a true  veteran, 
having  served  four  years  in  the  great  civil  war,  a mem- 
ber of  the  Eifty-fifth  Virginia  Regiment.  Just  before 
he  passed  the  picket  lines  and  entered  the  last  great  en- 
campment he  called  out  clearly  and  distinctly.  “William 
T.  Brumley!  ” and  then  answered  quickly  and  cheerful- 
ly, as  he  always  did  during  the  war,  “Here!  all  right!  ” 
and  the  great  Captain  took  him  away  from  earth  and 
mustered  him  into  that  service  up  yonder  where  there 
is  no  defeat  and  where  the  victory  is  already  won. 
Comrade  Brumley  was  ever  zealous  for  the  principles  as 
set  forth  in  the  V eteran. 
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Camp  Joe  Johnston,  at  Childress,  Tex.,  has  lost  since 
its  last  reunion  four  of  its  members : J.  D.  Custer,  R.  M. 
Howell,  W.  A.  Anderson,  and  T.  M.  Egerton.  A 
lengthy  general  tribute  to  their  memory  has  been  pub  - 
lished. Special  tribute  is  also  paid  to  Comrade  J.  D. 
Custer  by  a committee  composed  of  F.  P.  Collier,  R. 
D.  Bailey,  and  George  R.  Allen. 

J.  H.  Bunnell  writes  from  Jeff,  Ala.:  “J-  O.  Kelly 
passed  from  this  life  at  his  home  in  Jeff,  Ala.,  March  8, 
1897,  in  his  seventy-first  year.  Comrade  Kelly  was  an 
old  soldier,  a true  Confederate  veteran.  He  enlisted 
under  Gen.  Forrest  March  10,  1862,  in  Company  K, 
Fourth  Alabama,  and  remained  to  the  end.  He  was  a 
member  of  Egbert  J.  Jones  Camp  No.  357,  U.  C.  V., 
Hoy,  Ala.  He  attended  all  the  reunions,  going  out  to 
Houston,  Tex.,  Richmond,'  Va.,  and  expected  to  be  at 
Nashville  in  June.  He  did  all  that  he  could  to  promote 
its  extension,  not  only  answering  for  himself,  but  for 
many  others.  Noble  in  war  and  pure  in  all  the  paths  of 
life,  he  has  ‘fought  the  good  fight,’  and  is  now  enjoying 
the  Christian’s  rest.  ‘There  is  no  death ; what  seems  so 
is  transition.’  ” 

M.  M.  Davis,  W.  A.  Feemster,  and  T.  Clarke,  Com- 
mittee of  the  John  M.  Simonton  Camp  No.  602,  U.  C. 
V.,  Nettleton,  Miss.,  present  worthy  resolutions  of  re- 
spect to  the  memory  of  Dr.  A.  O.  Low,  Assistant  Sur- 
geon of  the  camp.  Comrade  Low  was  an  efficient, 
earnest,  and  respected  member  of  the  community  and 
an  humble  Christian. 

The  death  of  Col.  Peyton  Wise,  who  was  eloquent 
in  matters  Confederate,  and  a resident  of  Richmond, 
Va.,  is  of  the  recent  deaths.  He  was  of  a distinguished 
family,  son  of  John  Wise  and  nephew  of  Gov.  Henry  A. 
Wise,  who  was  prominent  in  the  conviction  of  John 
Brown,  and  was  a brigadier-general  in  the  Confederate 
army. 

The  survivors  of  McClung’s  and  Rutledge’s  Batteries 
will  hold  their  reunion  on  the  24th  of  June,  and  the 
place  will  be  announced  in  the  Nashville  papers  of  that 
date.  Signatures  to  the  above  are:  W.  H.  McLemore, 
Adam  Gross,  W.  H.  Sloan,  Committee. 

The  family  of  Samuel  W.  Kenney  are  anxious  to 
learn  who  were  the  members  of  the  court-martial  which 
executed  him  at  Tullahoma,  Tenn.,  on  February  13, 
1863.  Any  information  on  the  subject  may  be  ad- 
dressed to  John  P.  Hickman,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

R.  D.  Ridgeley,  captain  of  the  “Bowie  Pelhams,”  at 
Bowie,  Tex.,  has  printed  a list  of  its  members,  giving 
the  post  office  address  of  each  and  the  state  company 
and  regiment  in  which  they  served.  The  list  is  alpha- 
betical as  to  states.  There  are  from  Alabama  13;  Ar- 
kansas, 12;  Florida,  3;  Georgia,  10;  Louisiana,  2;  Mis- 
sissippi, to;  Missouri,  8;  North  Carolina,  4;  South  Car- 
olina, 2;  Tennessee,  ti;  Texas,  32;  Virginia,  4;  and 
then  there  is  given  a list  of  the  “mixed”  or  simply  Con- 
federate commands. 

This  is  an  important  record.  The  cost  is  but  a trifle, 
and  it  will  ever  be  a matter  of  interest  to  the  succeeding 
generations. 


THOSE  WHO  CANNOT  RALLY, 

Dr.  J.  E.  Stinson,  of  Montague,  Tex.,  sends  this 
poem  in  answer  to  lines  from  that  by  Mrs.  Timberlake 
in  the  Veteran  for  March: 

“Bugler,  bugler,  sound  the  rally. 

Call  our  boys  home  to  the  valley.” 

I have  sounded  “boots  and  saddles,”  I have  blo'wn  the  “re- 
veille,” 

But  they  come  not  from  the  valleys  nor  the  mountains  nor  the 
sea. 

How  we  loved  them  m young  manhood,  when  in  pride  they 
went  away! 

How  we  wept,  yet  how  we  gloried  in  the  boys  who  wore  the 
gray! 

I have  sounded  “boots  and  saddles,”  yet  how  hollow,  ghostly, 
drear. 

Went  the  sound  adown  the  sad  winds!  few  there  are  now  who 
can  hear; 

For  the  years  on  years  have  faded,  orphan  children  gray  have 
grown, 

Since  the  father  spilled  his  lifeblood  on  the  battlefield  alone. 

I have  sounded  “boots  and  saddles”  both  on  morn  and  eve, 
and  then 

Many  proudly  round  me  rallied  in  their  strength  to  strike  like 
men. 

Straight  they  rode  toward  their  foemen,  rode  like  men  to  bat- 
tle clash. 

And  above  them  in  the  sunlight  might  be  seen  the  saber’s  flash. 

Brave  they  were;  and  O how  glorious  was  the  cause  they  died 
to  save! 

Shall  the  bugler  try  to  call  them  from  a doubly-honored 
grave? 

Shall  we  try  to  move  the  blood  spots?  Never!  never!  let  them 
stay ; 

For  they  prove  how  true  the  men  were  who  once  wore  the 
hallowed  gray. 

Let  them  rest — they  did  their  duty;  did  their  duty  like  men 
true; 

For  they  freel}"  shed  their  lifeblood — that  was  all  that  they 
could  do ; 

And  they  left  for  us  their  glory,  which  they  earned  on  many  a 
day 

When  the  red  blood  flowed  so  freely  from  the  men  who  wore 
the  gray. 

I will  sound  now  “boots  and  saddles,”  for  there’s  still  a rem- 
nant here; 

Doubly  loved  and  doubly  honored,  they,  too,  fought  for  this 
cause  dear. 

Old  they  are,  but  still  the  hot  blood  flows  as  wild  as  on  the  day 

They  with  saber  and  with  rifle  made  the  world  all  love  the 
gray.  


RESCUING  GRAVES  IN  MARYLAND, 

Abner  Lunsford,  Frostburg,  Md. : 

At  Clarysville,  Alleghany  County,  Md.,  are  buried 
six  Confederate  soldiers  tvhose  graves  are  in  a deplora- 
ble state  of  neglect.  Clarysville  is  on  the  old  National 
turnpike,  built  in  the  days  of  Henry  Clay,  and  over 
•which,  before  the  introduction  of  railroads,  all  transpor- 
tation between  the  East  and  West  passed.  It  is  three 
miles  east  of  Frostburg  and  seven  west  of  Cumberland, 
and  was  known  during  the  great  war  as  the  “Hospital,” 
the  old  tavern  or  road-house,  together  with  many  wards 
that  were  erected  at  the  time,  being  filled  with  wounded 
and  afflicted  Federal  soldiers.  To  this  place  were 
brought  six  wounded  Confederates,  all  of  whom  died, 
and  were  buried  in  the  soldiers’  cemetery  on  the  hillside 
near  by.  A short  time  after  the  war  the  Federal  dead 
were  removed  to  the  National  Cemetery  at  Sharpsburg, 
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Md.  Ere  long  t'he  pine  plank  marking  the  graves  of 
the  Confederates  tumbled  down,  leaving  nothing  to  des- 
ignate where  they  were  buried  on  a barren  hillside,  far 
from  home  and  friends.  For  a long  time  their  names 
were  not  known,  but  by  diligent  search  and  through  tlie 
kindness  of  Mr.  David  Armstrong  we  have  at  last  se- 
cured their  names  and  the  names  of  the  companies  to 
which  they  belonged;  Joel  R.  Stowe,  Company  A, 
Eighth  Tennessee  Cavalry,  died  April  8,  1865;  John  A. 
Smith,  Company  E,  Fifty-second  Virginia,  died  August 
II,  1864;  Lieut.  H.  W.  Feldenweider,  Company  E, 
Twenty-third  North  Carolina,  died  July  29,  1864;  Allen 
Brown,  Company  C,  Thirty-seventh  North  Carolina, 
died  October  ii,  1864;  Serg.  Nichola  A.  Gilbert,  Com- 
pany F,  Thirty-eighth  or  Fifty-eighth  Virginia,  died 
August  9,  1864;  Watson  M.  Ramsey,  Company  F, 
Twenty-third  Virginia,  died  August  7,  1864. 

A movement  has  been  started  by  William  B.Coyner, 
Company  F,  Seventh  Virginia  Cavalry,  and  Abner 
Lunsford,  son  of  a veteran,  by  which  they  hope  to  raise 
a fund  sufficient  to  erect  a suitable  inclosure  and  make 
such  other  improvements  as  may  be  deemed  necessary. 
There  are  not  many  of  us  residing  in  this  section,  and 
still  fewer  who  are  men  of  means,  but  we  have  started 
this  movement,  and  by  Decoration  Day  we  hope  to  have 
their  graves  looking  at  least  as  if  the  hand  of  civilization 
had  touched  them.  Any  subscription,  however  small, 
will  be  gratefully  received,  and  further  information  con- 
cerning the  dead  or  their  place  of  burial  will  be  cheer- 
fully given. 


HOME  FOR  CONFEDERATE  WOMEN, 

Such  a Movement  Is  Started  in  Richmond — the  George 
E,  Pickett  Auxiliary  Makes  a Start, 

Miss  Alice  V.  Loehr,  Secretary,  sends  a circular  from 
the  Ladies’  Auxiliary  to  George  E.  Pickett  Camp  at 
Richmond,  Va.  It  is  addressed  to  Virginians: 

If  there  is  anything  in  which  the  Southern  people 
have  shown  high  character  since  the  war,  it  is  in  their 
loyal  response  to  every  appeal  and  every  obligation 
growing  out  of  that  immortal  struggle. 

You  have  provided  generously  for  the  disabled  sur- 
vivors of  our  heroic  Confederate  soldiery  in  their  declin- 
ing years;'  you  have  built  proud  monuments  to  the 
deathless  dead  who  died  for  us,  and  have  decked  their 
graves  with  flowers;  yet  to-day,  in  sight  of  the  beautiful 
“Home”  you  have  thrown  open  to  the  living,  and  under 
the  shadows  of  the  lofty  pillars  and  pyramids  you  have 
erected  to  the  dead,  those  dearer  to  the  living  and  the 
dead  than  life  itself  are  shivering  in  cold  and  almost 
nakedness,  starving  for  lack  of  proper  food,  dying  for 
lack  of  proper  care. 

Here  in  Richmond,  and,  as  we  are  informed  and  be- 
lieve, throughout  the  commonwealth,  widows,  sisters, 
and  daughters  of  dead  and  disabled  Confederate  sol- 
diers are  in  dire  distress,  through  age,  sickness,  and 
poverty,  lacking  adequate  and  suitable  shelter,  food, 
fuel,  clothing,  medicines. 

Our  relief  work  as  members  of  the  Ladies’  Auxiliary 
of  Pickett  Camp  has  wrought  vivid  realization  of  the  hu- 
miliating story:  the  garret,  the  hovel,  the  potter’s  field. 
As  our  funds  are  expended  the  utter  inadequacy  of  our 
means  is  more  and  more  painfully  apparent.  We  must 
do  something,  and  at  once. 


VHE  PLAN  OF  CAMPAIGN. 

There  seems  to  be  a real  and  urgent  need  for  a home 
for  aged,  feeble,  dependent  women — the  widows,  sisters, 
and  daughters  of  Confederate  soldiers  of  Virginia. 

We  appeal  to  you,  the  people  of  the  commonwealth, 
especially  to  members  and  officers  of  the  Confederate 
camps,  as  to  what  extent  in  your  respective  communi- 
ties and  neighborhoods  such  need  does  exist. 

We  shall  test  the  heart  and  practical  interest  of  Rich- 
mond in  this  matter  by  holding  in  our  regimental  ar- 
mory, May  19-29,  a Confederate  festival,  with  evening 
entertainments  of  varied  and  interesting  character  in 
Sanger  Hall,  adjoining.  . . . 

The  work  is  yours.  We  earnestly  bespeak  your 
careful  and  patient  reading  of  this  circular  and  your 
.candid  response  to  it,  and  your  hearty  cobperation  with 
us  in  this  holy  undertaking. 

The  Ladies’  Auxiliary  of  George  E.  Pickett  Camp, 
Confederate  Veterans;  Mrs.  R.  N.  Northern,  President 
of  the  Auxiliary.  The  Committee  on  Confederate  Fes- 
tival are:  Mrs.  M.  A.  Burgess,  Chairman;  Mrs.  E.  F. 
Chesley,  Mrs.  C.  J.  Johnson,  Mrs.  Charles  Fellows, 
Mrs.  George  Schleiser,  Mrs.  L.  L.  Lynch,  Mrs.  L.  F. 
Fleming,  Miss  Mary  V.  Pitt,  Miss  Lora  K.  Burgess, 
and  Miss  F.  L.  Dalton. 

The  movement  is  indorsed  by  the  Pickett  and  R.  E. 
Lee  Camps,  by  the  Sons,  by  Gov.  Charles  T.  O’Ferrall, 
by  Rev.  Drs.  Moses  D.  Hoge,  J.  C.  Hiden,  W.  G. 
Starr,  L.  R.  Mason,  Rabbi  Calish,  Bishop  A.  Vande 
Vyver,  by  Frank  W.  Cunningham,  Polk  Miller,  and 
man}^  business  men.  The  merit  of  Virginia  in  this  im- 
portant matter  is  suggestive. 

T.  N.  Theus,  Savannah,  Ga.:  “Memorial  Day  was  ob- 
served here  on  April  26,  with  more  than  usual  interest. 
Our  two  camps  were  escorted  by  the  First  Regiment  of 
Georgia  Volunteers.  We  had  a most  beautiful  address 
by  Walter  C.  Hartridge,  Esq.,  whose  father,  the  late 
Tulian  Hartridge,  was  a member  of  the  Confederate 
States  Congress  from  this  district.  After  the  address 
the  veterans  handed  their  laurel  wreaths  to  the  school- 
children,  who  were  also  in  the  line.  The  children 
placed  the  wreaths  about  the  base  of  the  soldiers’  monu- 
ment, the  regiment  fired  the  usual  salute,  and  taps  were 
sounded  from  the  bugle.  Thus  ended  another  one  of 
our  sad  anniversaries.  In  a few  years  all  of  us  will  be 
gone.  Will  the  young  men  keep  it  up?  That  is  a 
question.” 

Gen.  C.  I.  Walker,  Commander  South  Carolina  Di- 
vision U.  C.  V.,  writes  from  Charleston,  S.  C.,  April  27, 
1897:  “Please  publish  in  the  Veteran — to  Capt.  Garri- 
ty  or  any  survivors  of  Garrity’s  Battery.  Hindman’s 
(afterwards  Johnson’s)  Division — that  I desire  to  know 
if  on  July  22,  1864,  in  the  battle  of  Atlanta,  Manigault’s 
Brigade  captured  four  brass  twelve-pound  Napoleons. 
I think  these  guns  were  turned  over  to  Garrity’s  Bat- 
tery, and  I would  like  to  know  if  my  recollection  is  cor- 
rect. If  they  were  not  turned  over  to  Garrity’s  Bat- 
tery, what  battery  received  them?  This  inquiry  is  to 
gain  some  historical  information  that  I am  tracing.” 


J.  M.  Osborne,  of  Petway,  Tenn.,  desires  the  name  of 
any  Tennesseean  who  was  in  prison  at  Point  Lookout 
at  the  close  of  the  war. 
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S.  A.  CUNNINGHAM,  Editor  and  Proprietor. 

Office:  Willcox  Building,  Church  Street,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

This  publication  is  the  personal  property  of  S.  A.  Cunningham.  All 
persons  who  approve  its  principles,  and  realize  its  benefits  as  an  organ  for 
Associations  throughout  the  South,  are  requested  to  commend  its  patron- 
age and  to  cooperate  in  extending  it. 

This  is  the  first  issue  of  the  Veteran  in  which  the 
best  articles  have  been  held  over  for  a subsequent  num- 
ber. The  June  issue,  to  be  one  hundred  pages,  and  the 
best  paper  of  its  kind  ever  published,  will  contain  some 
of  the  finest  tributes  to  Confederate  valor  ever  recorded. 
Let  friends  of  the  Veteran  do  their  part  toward  its 
success. 

To  the  multitude  who  defer  attention  to  subscriptions 
to  the  Veteran  the  mention  is  made  that  the  cost  of  the 
June  issue  will  be  about  as  follows: 


Cost  of  paper $ 428 

Setting  and  adjusting  type 175 

Engravings,  about 200 

Presswork iiS 

Binding  and  mailing 100 

Postage,  second-class  matter 100 

Total $1,121 


These  are  cash  figures,  and  do  not  include  any  office 
expenses,  which,  of  course,  must  be  $300  more.  The 
item  of  letter  postage  alone  sometimes  exceeds  $50  per 
month.  The  publication  of  the  Veteran  is  a serious 
responsibility,  and  every  patriot  should  be  diligent  to  do 
his  part.  It  would  cost  $1,000  to  send  notice  to  each 
subscriber  concerning  that  which  may  be  seen  by  a mo- 
ment’s reference  to  the  mail  list  and  the  remittance  for 
renewal. 

How  easy,  when  going  to  buy  a post-office  order,  ex- 
press order,  or  making  a bank  check,  to  see  a friend 
who  ought  to  be  a subscriber  and  secure  an  additional 
dollar!  Do  let  us  all  “work  while  it  is  day.” 

Sketches  of  two  magnificent  Confederate  monuments 
recently  dedicated  at  Sherman  and  at  Dallas,  Tex.,  are 
to  appear  in  the  June  (reunion)  Veteran. 

Through  its  commander,  ((0!.  A.  G.  Dickinson,  the 
Confederate  Veteran  Camp  of  New  York  sends  out  in- 
vitations to  the  dedication  of  its  moniunent  at  Mount 
Hope  Cemetery,  Saturday  afternoon.  May  22,  1897, 
and  to  a reception  to  Comrade  Charles  Broadway 
Rouss,  “donor  of  the  monument,”  at  the  Lenox  Ly- 
ceum, at  8 P.M.  of  the  same  day. 

“Free  tickets  to  the  reunion,”  as  advertised  on  the 
back  cover  page,  should  attract  general  attention.  In 
many  localities  worthy  comrades  want  to  come,  and 
friends  “chi])  in”  to  help  them.  Instead  of  making  di- 
rect donations,  it  would  seem  suitable  in  every  way  to 
secure  the  subscriptions  indicated.  Daughters  of  the 
Confederacy  could  help  certain  worthy  veterans  in  this 


way  easily  and  secure  the  gratitude  of  appreciative  read- 
ers in  asking  them  to  take  the  Veteran.  Early  notice 
is  desired  from  all  who  will  undertake  this  plan. 

The  S cmi-W eekly  American  (see  page  advertisement) 
clubs  with  the  Veteran — ^the  two  for  $1.50,  and  with  no 
other  publication  in  its  liberal  premium  offer.  All  per- 
sons interested  in  Tennessee,  and  especially  during  the 
Exposition,  and  those  who  desire  elaborate  reports  of 
the  reunion,  would  certainly  be  pleased  with  Semi- 
Weekly  American.  Remittances  may  be  made  to  the 
American  or  to  the  Veteran.  The  $1.50  will  entitle 
the  sender  to  all  the  advantages  that  may  accrue,  and  re- 
newals to  either  or  both  will  be  counted  the  same  as  to 
new  subscribers. 

Under  the  heading  of  “History  to  Order,”  the  New 
York  World  criticize?  Prof.  McMaster  for  writing  a his- 
tory that  panders  to  the  most  ultra  sentiment  of  Grand 
Army  partisans.  It  quotes  from  the  author : 

I want  it  understood  beyond  doubt  that  in  this  his- 
tory the  great  .Southern  generals  in  the  civil  war  are 
not  condoned.  Gen.  Lee,  for  example,  was  a man  of 
education,  and  came  from  West  Point.  This  military 
school  is  established  to  make  soldiers  who  will  stand  by 
the  government.  If  Gen.  Lee  wished  to  destroy  the 
government,  he  had  no  business  in  West  Point. 

The  World  replies: 

The  assumption  that  Gen.  Lee  contemplated  the  re- 
bellion at  the  time  of  his  cadetship  is  positively  humor- 
ous; but  the  graver  matter  is  that  the  children  of  the 
country  on  either  side  are  to  be  deliberately  schooled  in 
this  spirit — a spirit  not  shared  by  the  people  or  by  the 
intelligent  exponents  of  thought  on  either  side. 

This  is  in  good  spirit  by  the  World,  but  it  is  ungra- 
cious enough  to  quote  from  a “cheerful  idiot”  in  North 
Carolina  who  put  into  an  arithmetic — during  the  war, 
but  as  if  recently  printed — such  as  the  following : 

If  II  Confederates  could  whip  27  Yankees,  how 
many  Confederates  were  necessary  to  whip  187  Yan- 
kees? 

Then,  in  pandering  to  the  vilest  sectional  as  well  as 
partisan  spirit,  it  adds : 

When  some  rabid  partisan  in  the  mountains  of  North 
Carolina  constructs  a schoolbook  upon  such  lines,  we 
charitably  forgive  him,  in  consideration  of  his  narrow- 
minded provincialism;  but  what  are  we  to  think  when  a 
man  like  Prof.  McMaster,  who  professes  to  be  a histo- 
rian, and  who  lives  in  touch  with  the  country’s  thought, 
lends  himself  for  hire  to  a similar  perversion  of  the  his- 
torian’s function? 

The  foregoing  is  not  copied  in  vindictive  spirit,  but  to 
illustrate  how  a metropolitan  journal  will  pander  to  the 
“rail  on  top”  in  contrasting  the  Southern  with  the 
Northern  section  of  the  country.  This  comment  must 
appear  queer  to  readers  who  do  not  forget  the  part  the 
South  had  in  the  administration  of  the  government  so 
long  as  their  constitutional  rights  as  citizens  were  re- 
spected. 
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CONFEDERATES  IN  KENTUCKY. 

Order  of  Gen,  Boyd  — Active  Camp  in  Louisville, 

Gen.  John  Boyd,  Lexington,  Ky.,  sends  a circular: 

As  the  commander  of  this  division,  it  is  my  duty  and 
privilege  to  call  your  attention  to  the  approaching  meet- 
ing of  the  United  Confederate  Veterans  at  Nashville, 
and  urge  you  and  all  other  Confederate  soldiers  in  the 
state  to  attend.  I hope  that  the  various  camp  com- 
manders will  interest  themselves  in  bringing  the  meet- 
ing prominently  before  the  Confederates  of  their  coun- 
ty, so  that  this  division  will  in  no  way  suffer  by  compar- 
ison in  numbers  with  any  other.  The  railroads  promise 
unusual  liberality  in  rates,  and  Nashville  will  do  all  in 
her  power  to  care  for  all  in  a way  commensurate  witii 
her  known  hospitality.  Commanders  will  please  take 
the  matter  promptly  in  hand  and  report  without  delay 
the  number  who  will  attend.  Reports  can  be  made  di- 
rect to  these  headquarters  or  to  either  of  the  department 
commanders,  who  will  give  prompt  attention.  The 
committee  in  charge  at  Nashville  will  be  notified,  and 
comfortable  quarters  provided  at  smallest  possible  cost. 

Kentucky  department  commanders  are:  J.  M.  Ar- 
nold, Eastern,  Newport,  Ky. ; J.  B.  Briggs,  Western; 
Russellville,  Ky. ; John  H.  Leathers,  George  B.  Eastin 
Camp  No.  803,  Louisville,  Ky. 

At  the  ninth  annual  meeting  of  the  Confederate  Asso- 
ciation of  Kentucky,  now  Camp  George  B.  Eastin,  No. 
803,  U.  C.  V.,  held  April  13,  at  Smith  and  Nixon’s  Hall, 
Louisville,  there  was  a very  large  attendance,  many  la- 
dies being  present,  and  John  H.  Leathers  in  the  chair. 
“Tenting  on  the  Old  Camp-ground”  was  delightfully 
rendered  by  the  Confederate  choir. 

PRESIDENT  leathers’  ADDRESS. 

The  present  organization  of  ex-Confederate  soldiers 
was  formed  on  the  evening  of  April  2,  1888,  under  the 
name  of  the  Confederate  Association  of  Kentucky,  and 
therefore  this  is  its  ninth  annual  meeting. 

The  purposes  of  the  Association  are  set  forth  in  the 
following  article  of  our  constitution:  “The  object  of  this 
Association  shall  be  the  cultivation  of  social  relations 
among  those  who  were  honorably  engaged  in  the  serv- 
ice of  the  Confederate  States  of  merica:  to  preserve 
the  fraternal  ties  of  comradeship ; to  aid  and  assist  those 
of  its  members  who,  from  disease,  misfortune,  or  the  in- 
firmities of  age,  may  become  incapable  of  supporting 
themselves  or  families;  to  pay  a decent  respect  to  the  re- 
mains and  to  the  memory  of  those  who  die,  and  to  see 
that  no  worthy  Confederate  shall  ever  become  an  ob- 
ject of  public  charity.” 

The  Association  has  been  true  to  its  mission.  Its 
best  efforts  have  been  used  to  care  for  our  sick  and  dis- 
tressed; we  have  ministered  to  the  dying  and  have 
buried  our  dead  comrades;  we  have  looked  after  their 
loved  ones  left  behind,  and  in  times  of  trouble  have 
never  turned  a deaf  ear  to  their  cry  of  distress. 

The  present  membership  of  our  Association  is  two 
hundred  and  eighty-three.  There  have  died  since  the 
organization  of  the  present  Association  fifty-one  of  our 
members.  Of  this  number,  eleven  have  been  buried  in 
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our  Confederate  lot,  among  whom  was  the  gifted  and 
distinguished  soldier  and  statesman,  Gen.  Alpheus 
Baker.  Through  the  kindness  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Cave  Hill  Cemetery  Company  I am  able  to  furnish  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Association  the  following  information ; 
There  are  buried  altogether  in  the  Confederate  lots  two 
hundred  and  forty-eight — two  hundred  and  forty-seven 
of  them  were  Confederate  soldiers,  and  one  a noble 
Southern  woman  who  devoted  her  life  to  hospital  work, 
and  her  last  words  were:  “When  I die,  bury  me  with  the 
boys.”  The  lots  are  beautifully  kept,  and  every  grave 
has  a plain  but  substantial  headstone.  Year  by  year, 
on  the  last  Saturday  in  May,  our  friends  gather  around 
these  graves,  and  with  a few  simple  ceremonies  strew 
flowers  over  them  in  commemoration  of  their  courage 
and  their  sacrifices,  made  in  a cause  which  was  dear  to 
them  and  is  dear  to  us.  The  following  are  the  names  of 
the  eleven  the  present  Association  has  buried  in  our  lot: 
Gen.  Alpheus  Baker,  Erank  H.  Griffin,  William  B.  Rus- 
sell, John  W.  Ball,  William  H.  Ross,  Albert  S.  Smith, 
Alex.  H.  Lloyd,  Dr.  William  L.  Clay,  Mathew  Lewis, 
Philip  Uhrig,  and  John  D.  McQuown.  We  are  in- 
debted also  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Cemetery  Company 
for  a diagram  showing  the  location  of  our  lots.  We 
have  space  remaining  in  our  present  grounds  to  lay  to 
rest  thirty-three  additional  members  of  our  Association. 
As  we  all  grow  older  our  death  rate  increases  rapidly, 
and  in  but  a few  years  at  best  the  last  one  will  have 
passed  away  and  their  deeds  pass  into  history. 
Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Boyd,  Secretary  of  the 
Cave  Hill  Cemetery  Company,  we  will  have  on  file  in 
the  Secretary’s  office  of  our  ssociation  a complete  list 
of  the  names,  and  the  command  to  which  they  belonged, 
of  the  two  hundred  and  forty-seven  Confederate  soldiers 
who  lie  buried  in  our  Confederate  lot. 

The  net  receipts  from  all  sources  since  the  organiza- 
tion of  our  Association  up  to  our  last  quarterly  meeting, 
January,  1897,  amounted  to  $7,416.14.'  This  money 
has  been  expended  as  follows: 

Cost  of  badges  for  members,  books,  postage, 


printing,  approximately $1,000 

Work  on  lot  in  Cave  Hill,  cost  of  headstonestTp 
to  graves,  decorations,  etc.,  approximately  400 

General  expenses 425 

Relief  of  members 41^50 

Funeral  expenses  of  members i>275 


Total  $7-350 


This  leaves  but  little  in  the  treasury.  The  report  of 
the  Treasurer  at  this  meeting  will  give  the  condition  of 
our  treasury.  I call  attention  to  the  remarkable  fact 
that  during  the  nine  years  of  our  existence  the  expenses 
of  our  Association  have  been  less  than  five  hundred  dol- 
lars for  the  whole  term  and  that  nearly  the  entire 
amount  of  our  receipts  have  been  expended  for  the  re- 
lief of  our  members,  for  burying  our  dead,  and  for  car- 
ing for  their  graves  in  Cave  Hill.  Probably  no  other 
association  in  the  Soutn  can  show  an  equal  record  in 
the  small  amount  of  expense  it  has  required  to  carry 
on  such  work. 

Since  the  last  meeting  the  Executive  Committee,  act- 
ing under  the  authority  of  this  Association,  has  com- 
pleted its  admission  into  the  United  Confederate  Veter- 
ans. We  have  reported  to  that  association  two  hun- 
dred and  fiftv-one  members,  which  will  make  us  one  of 
the  largest  camps  in  the  Lk  C.  V. 
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We  adopted  the  name  of  George  B.  Eastin  Camp, 
U.  C.  V.,  in  honor  of  our  late  beloved  comrade,  and  I 
felt  greatly  honored  by  being  reelected  President  of  this 
Association  to  succeed  our  former  well-beloved  Presi- 
dent, Maj.  George  B.  Eastin,  who  had  served  for  eight 
years.  A few  months  after  my  election  that  noble  and 
well-beloved  comrade  died  in  a foreign  land,  and  was 
brought  to  his  home  and  laid  to  rest  in  our  beautiful 
cemetery,  followed  oy  a large  concourse  of  his  sorrow- 
ing comrades. 

The  officers  of  Camp  George  B.  Eastin  are:  John  H. 
Leathers  (President),  as  Commander;  Samuel  Murrell 
(Treasurer),  as  Quartermaster;  and  Thomas  D.  Os- 
borne (Secretary),  as  Adjutant.  An  Executive  Com- 
mittee was  appointed  as  follows:  Maj.  J.  B.  Pirtle,  Gen. 
B.  W.  Duke,  Maj.  W.  J.  Davis,  Hon.  R.  H.  Thompson, 
and  Capt.  S.  H.  Buchanan.  Chairman  John  H.  Wel- 
ler, of  the  General  Reunion  Committee,  has  arranged 
other  committees  as  follows:  Gen.  Basil  W.  Duke,  on 
transportation;  C.  C.  Cantrell,  on  quarters;  N.  G.  Gray, 
on  finance;  Capt.  W.  M.  Marriner,  on  membership  ros- 
ter; Tom  Hall,  on  press;  Alex  Smythe,  on  music. 
These  will  report  to  a called  meeting  to  be  held  in  Juno. 

Responding  to  the  request  made  at  the  January  meet- 
ing, the  following  comrades  related  “the  most  heroic 
acts  of  any  individual”  witnessed  by  each:  John  C. 
Lewis,  Col.  James  Bowles  (“Fighting  Jim”),  Tom  Hall, 
Charles  Wilson,  Maj.  W.  J.  Davis,  Col.  Bennett  H. 
Young,  and  Capt.  John  H.  Weller.  This  proved  a 
sure  enough  feature,  and  each  narrator  was  roundly  ap- 
plauded. Several  new  names  were  added  to  tire  roll. 

HEROISM  OF  WILLIAM  GILMORE. 

Manuscript  of  Comrade  Tom  Hall’s  tribute  to  the 
gallantry  of  William  Gilmore  has  been  furnished  the 
Veteran.  He  said: 

The  bravest  act  I can  recall  was  performed  by  a 


i 
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WILLIAM  GILMORE, 

Louisville  man  while  on  detached  duty  in  the  Confeder- 
ate navy.  William  Gilmore  was  a pilot  of  the  famous 
ram  “Arkansas”  when  she  ran  the  gantlet  of  the  Yan- 


kee fleet  en  route  from  Yazoo  River  to  Vicksburg,  on 
the  22d  of  June,  1862.  When  just  above  the  city  Gil- 
more lost  his  bearings  in  the  blinding  smoke  from  the 
big  guns,  which  were  in  full  play  on  the  enemy.  The 
smoke  stayed  down  on  the  water’s  surface,  and  he  could 
see  nothing  from  the  little  steel  crib  called  “pilot  house.” 
He  held  the  wheel  as  long  as  possible,  but  fearing  he 
might  take  her  to  the  bank^,  rang  the  stop  bells,  and  in- 
stantly the  vessel  was  almost  at  a standstill.  He  then 
went  into  the  gun  room,  and  while  the  forward  gun  at 
the  starboard  side  was  withdrawn  to  be  recharged,  he 
asked  the  chief  gunner  to  wait  a moment  so  that  he 
could  recover  his  bearings.  Then  the  brave  pilot 
leaped  into  the  port  hole  to  see  the  situation.  Poor  fel- 
low! Just  as  he  started  to  return  to  his  wheel  a shell 
from  the  enemy  struck  him  in  the  middle  of  the  head, 
completely  carrying  away  the  upper  part  of  his  body, 
and  the  lower  limbs  dropped  back  into  the  gun  room 
limp.  The  shell  crossed  inside  the  vessel,  striking 
point  foremost  on  the  breech  of  the  forward  gun  on  the 
larboard  side,  and,  exploding,  killed  and  maimed  twen- 
ty-one other  brave  and  true  men.  I was  on  the  detail 
that  buried  the  dead,  and  saw  the  “Arkansas”  from  the 
time  she  turned  the  point  above.  It  was  afterwards 
said  that  over  One  hundred  thousand  rounds  were  fired 
by  the  Yankees  at  the  “Arkansas”  and  city  of  Vicks- 
burg, and  thirty-two  thousand  of  them  were  sent  inside 
of  two  hours.  Old  “Whistling  Dick”  got  in  some  of 
his  finest  work  that  day,  and  the  long  line  of  water  bat- 
teries we  had  above  town  never  did  better  service. 


The  Battle  at  Columbus,  Ky.  — A telegram  by 
Gen.  Gideon  J.  Pillow  to  his  wife,  from  Columbus,  Ky., 
dated  November  8,  1861  (from  the  original  of  which  this 
is  copied),  states:  “Our  struggle  yesterday  was  a terri- 
ble one,  but  glorious  in  the  result.  Two  thousand  men 
fought  seven  thousand  infantry  and  four  hundred  and 
fifty  cavalry,  with  ten  pieces  of  artillery,  four  hours, 
charging  and  driving  the  enemy  back  three  times,  and 
at  last,  when  reenforced,  triumphing.  . . . Two  of- 

ficers of  my  staff,  I fear,  mortally  wounded,  and  every 
one,  including  my  orderly  — seven  in  all  — had  his 
horse  killed.  My  gallant  friend,  Capt.  Jackson,  shot 
through  the  body,  but  I hope  will  live.  He  was  on  my 
staff.”  The  message  is  on  white  paper,  printed  head- 
ing, “Southwestern  Telegraph  Company,”  with  “N. 
Green,  President,  Louisville,  Ky.” 

Primitive  Methods  in  1861. — Headquarters  Hu- 
ger’s  Division,  May  31,  1862 — ^ Order  for  the  battle: 
Our  men  will  be  recognized  by  a white  card  on  the  hat. 
When  within  hailing  distance,  watchword,  “Our 
Homes;”  answer,  “Our  Firesides.”  Gen.  Hill’s  Divi- 
sion is  in  advance  on  Williamsburg  road,  Gen.  Long- 
street  (commanding  the  whole)  in  reserve  on  Williams- 
burg road.  Gen.  Huger  is  on  Charles  City  road. 

For  Brig.-Gen.  Blanchard,  commanding  brigade. 

Benj.  Huger,  Major-General. 


Will  F.  Nail,  of  Pratt  City,  Ala.,  writes  that  he  has  in 
his  possession  a half-dollar  from  the  San  Francisco 
mint,  coined  in  1861,  and  inscribed  “A.  A.  to  W.  H.  W., 
1863.”  It  bears  but  little  trace  of  circulation,  and  he 
thinks  that  it  may  have  belonged  to  some  one  who 
prized  it  as  a war  relic. 
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WHERE  OUR  DEAD  LIE  BURIED, 

The  following  is  a list  of  Confederate  soldiers  buried 
at  Mount  Jackson,  Shenandoah  County,  Va. : 

VIRGINIANS. 

J.  D.  Brooks,  Co.  E,  9th  Regiment;  A.  D.  Pasley,  Co. 

D,  30th;  J.  H.  White,  Co.  F,  24tli;  J.  A.  Woods,  Co.  A, 
8th;  A.  J.  Calven,  Co.  E,  24th;  Robert  McFarland,  Co. 
K,  53d;  E.  M.  Evans,  Co.  C,  34th  Bal. ; Wesley  Fletch- 
er, Co.  B,  8th;  Isaac  Mills,  Jr.,  Co.  K,  13th;  T.  B.  Hall, 
Co.  B,  14th;  J.W.  Dalton,  Co.  F,  51st;  Charles  Spencer, 
Co.  E,  15th;  J.  Baldwin,  Co.  D,  36th;  Charles  Thomp- 
son, Co.  I,  19th;  H.  Divers,  Co.  D,  60th;  S.  C.  Utter- 
bach,  Co.  G,  13th;  B.  T.  Heatwold,  Co.  F,  13th;  Thom- 
as F.  Scott,  Co.  G,  52d;  John  Vaughn,  Co.  D,  14th  ;I.C. 
Perry,  Co.  G,  nth;  Joseph  B.  Gaines,  Co.  L,  53d;  R. 
Steele,  Co.  G,  60th;  W.  H.  Home,  Co.  C,  14th;  J.  H. 
Austin,  Co.  D,  5th;  H.  H.  Propst,  Co.  F,  62d;  John  Ro- 
bson, Co.  K,  22d;  J.  W.  Kessucker,  Co.  E,  2d;  Jesse 
Moss,  Co.  G,  51st;  G.  Richardson,  Co.  E,  4th;  G.  W. 
Massie,  Go.  D,  45th.  W.  D.  Battle,  Go.  I,  6th  Cavalry; 
R.  Lawson,  14th;  C.  C.  Brown,  i6th;  Addison  White- 
sel,  Co.  H,  7th.  J.  W.  Woods,  Co.  E,  37th  Battalion; 
Charles  B.  Glasscock,  Co.  B,  20th;  Lieut.  R.  P.  Hefner, 
Co.  G,  26th;  F.  Belton,  Go.  F,  23d.  Lewis  Hammock, 
Jackson’s  Horse  Artillery;  William  Barton,  Braxton’s 
Artillery;  Capt.  W.  L.  Hardee,  C.  J.  Vacas,  J.  W.  Wal- 
ton, Fry’s  Battery. 

NORTH  CAROLINIANS. 

R.  T.  Cruise,  Co.  E,  26th  Regiment;  N.  C.  Hauis, 
Co.  C,  23d;  Harry  A mas,  Co.  L,  21st;  Alfred  Brown, 
Co.  G,  30th;  Wesley  Brown,  Co.  G,  30th;  John  Bowers, 
Co.  F,  5th;  J.  L.  Hardister,  Co.  I,  5th;  J.  F.  Page,  Co. 

E,  37th;  Moses  Ellen,  Co.  D,  23d;  J.  A.  Hollen,  Co.  E, 
2d;  Lieut.  D—  C— , Co.  D,  i6th;  F.  O.  White,  Co.  A, 
20th;  George  Maston,  27th;  W.  H.  Midgett,  Co.  F, 
33d;  W.  H.  Hollifield,  Co.  F,  i8th;  J.  O.  J.  Duglas,  Co. 
K,  37th;  W.  G.  Oliver,  Co.  E,  23d;  F.  Hensley,  Co.  K, 
5th;  J.  Costner,  Co.  H,  37th;  A.  J.  Brant,  Co.  D,  13th; 
John  Raper,  Co.  I,  2d;  A.  G.  Snipes,  Co.  E,  5th;  Pres- 
ton Floyd,  Co.  E,  4th;  Edward  Hewitt,  Co.  G,  20th;  J. 

D.  Smith,  Co.  I,  35th;  James  Johnson,  Co.  E,  4th;  Eli 
W.  Moore,  Co.  K,  fth;  Daniel  Masais,  Co.  E,  7th;  Sam- 
uel Jackson,  Co.  D,  49th;  Thomas  Marron,  Co.  K,  i6th; 
J.  W.  Eidson,  Co.  C,  48th;  G.  W.  Scarlett,  Co.  G,  14th; 

E.  Girdman,  Co.  C,  2d;  E.  E.  Harris,  Co.  E,  4th;  W.  G. 
Moire,  Co.  B,  5th;  W.  H.  Holder,  Co.  C,  4th:  J.  D.  Ste- 
A^enson,  Co.  G,  ist;  W.  C.  Proffit,  Co.  G,  i8th;  David 
Serge,  Co.  C,  5th;  E.  W.  Burroug'h,  Co.  A,  5th;  G.  W. 
M.,  Co.  H,  37th;  L.  D.  Matheson,  Co.  D,  25th;  Hese- 
kiah  Credle,  Co.  F,  23d;  John  Dun,  Co.  D,  5th;  B. 
Brown,  Co.  E,  28th;  D.  Pendergrass,  Co.  E,  7th;  David 
Copeland,  6th;  T.  Cresau,  Co.  C,  21st;  T.  J.  Albert,  Co. 
D,  45th;  Joseph  Parmer,  Co.  K,  2d;  W.  J.  Jones,  Co.  A, 
35th;  T.  U.  Clarkson,  Co.  A,  30th;  H.  D.  Miller,  Co.  1, 
5th;  J.  F.  Cox,  Co.  H.  14th;  Wiley  Suggs,  Co.  F,  14th; 
James  Snow,  Co.  I,  .i8th;  James  Gough,  Co.  C,  2d;  R. 
Doughtry,  Co.  F,  2d;  J.  C.  Rogers,  Co.  D,  7th;  William 
Dunlap,  Co.  A,  41st;  Enos  Britt,  Co.  I,  23d:  H.  F.  Rob- 
berts,  Co.  H,  c;ztth:  B.  F.  Joiner,  Co.  H,  12th:  V.  Carlk, 
Co.  F,  57th;  William  G — B — , Co.  A,  3d;  I.  I.  Bryant, 
Co.  G,  5th;  R.  Venerable,  Co.  F,  23d;  L.  Smith,  Co.  C, 
2d;  Daniel  Payne,  Co.  , 7th;  D.  R.  Cadgett,  Co.  E, 
i8th;  J.  M.  Helly,  57th;  H.  C.  Greeson,  Co.  A,  13th;  J. 


R.  Jones,  Co.  G,  14th;  G.  B.  Little,  Co.  H,  ist;  J.  Sheff- 
ner,  Co.  K,  57th ; Solomon  Hunt,  Co.  K,  6th ; L.  Lech- 
man,  Co.  F,  4th;  W.  A.  Vaughn,  Co.  F,  53d;  I.  Dunn, 
Co.  D,  1st;  G.  Ramsey,  54th;  V.  Carle,  57th.  B.  G. 
Hatcher,  Lathen’s  Artillery. 

ALABAMIANS. 

H.  H.  Saxin,  Co.  E,  loth  Regiment;  W.  M.  Hall,  Co. 
B,  15th;  Benjamin  Rice,  Co.  I,  40th;  B.  Bush,  Co.  E, 
3d;  P.  M.  Robertson,  Co.  K,  48th;  I.  S.  Howard,  Co.  H, 
48th;  Jackson  Plix,  Co.  A,  15th;  Thadeus  Harper,  Co. 
B,  15th;  W.  T.  Crow,  Co.  I,  9th;  W.  H.  Weaver,  Co.  F, 
15th;  C.  C.  Johnston,  Co.  L,  15th  ; Nathan  T.  Duke,  Co. 

I,  15th;  W.  H.  Perryman,  Co.  G,  47th;  A.  B.  Blindly, 
Co.  E,  I2th;  J.  R.  Harden,  Co.  F,  15th;  T.  H.  Walden, 
Co.  H,  15th;  T.  F.  Luther,  Co.  C,  9th;  S.  M.  Wiggins, 
Co.  H,  15th;  John  Radgers,  Co.  B,  61  st;  I.  M.  Porter, 
Co.  K,  6ist;  Robert  McIntosh,  Co.  K,  12th;  J.  B.  Vial, 
Co.  E,  5th;  James  Spencer,  Co.  A,  Fifth;  A.  J.  Kehely, 
Co.  C,  5th;  T.  G.  Leslie,  Co.  K,  loth;  B.  R.  Morgan, 
Co.  A,  loth;  J.  J.  Riley,  Co.  C,  5th;  William  Mines,  Co. 
F,  I2th;  John  Porter,  12th;  William  Carraker,  15th;  J. 
W.  Bridges,  13th;  T.  S.  Bryan,  13th;  A.  J.  Gibson,  6th. 

GEORGIANS. 

John  Hackett,  Co.  E,  60th  Regiment;  T.  J.  Wroten, 
Co.  K,  2ist;  Martin  McNain,  Co.  I,  12th;  H.  M. 
Thompson,  Co.  F,  53d;  J.  M.  Figgens,  Co.  G,  23d;  H. 
H.  Reeves,  Co.  G,  31st;  A.  Gramble,  Co.  K,  60th;  J.  B. 
W.  Aligood,  Co.'C,  26th;  G.  W.  Crawford,  Co.  H,  17th; 
H.  E.  Hunter,  Co.  E,  426;  J.  J.  Ryals,  Co.  D,  6ist;  Jesse 
Vaughn,  Co.  H,  20th;  R.  P.  Prichett,  Co.  K,  53d;  Ben- 
jamin Pendley,  Co.  E,  27th;  J.  M.  Carper,  Co.  C,  7th; 

J.  C.  Moore,  Co.  H,  17th;  Jasper  Tavon,  48th;  M.  T. 
Cason.  Co.  JB,  50th;  William  Terry,  Co.  B,  15th;  Wil- 
liam Scatbor,  Co.  K*  28th;  Green  Brantly,  Go.  A,  28th; 
E.  M.  Smith,  Co.  I,  4th;  W.  T.  Parker,  Co.  B,  i8th;  W. 
B.  Oglesby,  Co.  D,  60th;  G.  R.  Clayton,  Co.  K,  4th;  W. 

D.  T.  Dennis,  Co.  A.  12th;  J.  M.  Burkett,  Co.  E,  60th; 
James  Gordon,  Co.  D,  51st;  J.  J.  Castly,  Co.  F,  48th; 
Lieut.  J.  M.  Robertson,  Co.  C,  27th;  J.  A.  Smith.  Co.  H, 
30th;  M.  Churl,  Co.  C,  38th;  T.  J.  Stewart,  Co.  G,  38th; 

E.  E.  Godard,  Co.  E,  44th;  J.  D.  Caldwell.  Co.  G,  49th; 
E.  Lenard,  Co.  B,  49th;  John  Ridley,  Co.  G,  14th;  R.  D. 
Tompkin,  Co.  E,  9th;  J.  Whaley,  Co.  F,  13th;  T.  D. 
Camerson,  Co.  G,  6th;  Francis  Mobley,  Co.  H,  13th;  A. 
B.  Scotts,  Co.  B,  13th;  W.  R.  Patterson,  Co.  K,  60th;  S. 
J.  Strickland,  Co.  E,  61  st;  F.  Balls,  Co.  K,  loth;  Sergt. 
J.  R.  Johns,  Co.  D,  21st;  G.  R.  Clayton,  Co.  K,  4th;  W. 
D.  Watley,  2ist. 

SOUTH  CAROLINIANS. 

J.  A.  Burnett,  Co.  A,  22d  Regiment;  Jackson  Robin, 
Co.  E,  13th;  A.  Randolph,  Co.  A,  14th;  James  Dunbar, 
Co.  E,  6th;  G.  C.  Stillard,  Co.  G.  3d;  Daniel  Burnett, 
Co.  E,  27th;  J.  W.  ^dams,  2d;  Charles  Bramlett,  Co.  G, 
3d;  George  Ford,  Co.  F,  23d;  Benjamin  Freeman,  13th; 
H.  D.  Hodell,  Co.  C,  — ; G.  W.  Ford,  Co.  F,  23d;  F.  J. 
Hancock,  Co.  A.  20th;  A.  B.  Bigger,  Co.  H,  isf;  J.  T. 
Cront,  Co.  K,  20th;  Mathew  Jones,  Co.  D,  2d;  J.  W. 
Frank,  Co.  E,  3d;  Samuel  Grodney,  Co.  E,  15th;  J.  G. 
Haltewanger.  Co.  C.  20th. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

E.  W.  Snider,  Texas:  J.  N.  Martain,  Louisiana:  Wil- 
liam Vicker,  Maryland  Balt, ; J,  Smith,  Maryland ; P.  M. 
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Koonce,  Tennessee;  T.  P.  Grey,  Rockbridge  Artillery; 
Moses  Jenkins,  Co.  B,  8th;  Godfrey  Estlow,  Co.  K,  6th; 
D.  O.  Rawhn,  8th  Louisiana;  J.  L.  Moise,  Co.  H,  17th; 
L.  M.  Atkins,  Co.  H,  ^;th;  W.  C.  Braddock,  Co.  I,  8th; 
C.  Boatner,  Phillips’  Legion. 

There  are  112  graves  unknown. 

In  connection  with  the  list  of  names,  Comrade  P.  D. 
Stephenson,  ex-Commander  of  U.  C.  V.  Camp  No.  80, 
writes  from  Woodstock,  Va. : 

“Soldiers’  Cemetery”  is  about  one-quarter  of  a mile 
north  of  Mount  Jackson,  which  is  in  the  Shenandoah 
Valley,  made  famous  by  the  campaigns  of  Stonewall 
Jackson  and  Early  (“Old  Jube”).  The  valley  was  a 
scene  of  conflict,  of  advances,  retreats,  battles,  and  skir- 
mishes throughout  the  entire  war.  The  people  here  suf- 
fered, therefore,  as  few  in  the  South  did,  and  at  the  close 
were  left  stripped  of  almost  everything.  When  peace 
came  the  people  had  more  than  they  could  fully  bear  in 
the  proper  and  permanent  care  of  their  own  heroic  dead. 
The  Federal  authorities  soon  gathered  their  dead  in  a 
beautiful  cernetery  in  Winchester,  where  every  year 
suitable  honors  are  paid  them.  Our  valley  people  have 
done  what  they  could  in  gathering  our  boys  from  where 
they  fell  and  bringing  them  together  in  inclosures,  re- 
burying them,  placing  head  and  footboards  to  their 
graves,  and  preserving  their  names  in  a list  which 
serves  as  a guide  to  identify  them.  But  there  are  too 
many  of  them  to  be  taken  care  of  permanently  and 
properly  by  us  alone.  The  Mount  Jackson  Cemetery 
is  only  one  of  many. 

I write  this  letter  and  send  this  list  in  the  hope  that 
you  can  publish  it,  and  that  friends  of  these  long-buried 
“boys”  may  find  out  where  their  loved  ones  rest,  and 
that  those  who  are  able  to  do  so  may  help  us  in  putting 
the  graves  and  graveyard  in  a more  permanent  state  of 
preservation.  Each  valley  town  has  a soldiers’  ceme- 
tery to  take  care  of,  and  each  is  striving  to  erect  a monu- 
ment; but  Mount  Jackson,  one  of  the  smallest  of  the 
towns,  has  more  than  its  share  of  labor  and  expense. 


FORREST'S  RAID  ON  PADUCAH, 

BY  J.  V.  GRETF. 

It  had  long  been  the  desire  of  the  Third,  Seventh,  and 
Eighth  Kentucky  Regiments  of  Buford’s  Brigade,  Lor- 
ing’s  Division,  to  be  horse  soldiers,  and  various  at- 
tempts had  been  made  for  a transfer,  but  not  until 
March,  1864,  did  success  crown  our  efforts.  After  re- 
treating across  the  State  of  Mississippi  to  Demopolis, 
Ala.,  orders  were  received  for  those  three  regiments  to 
report  to  Gen.  N.  B.  Forrest. 

We  left  Demopolis  and  marched  to  Gainesville, 
where  orders  were  received  from  Gen.  Forrest  to  halt 
and  wait  for  horses.  As  soon  as  horses  were  provided 
we  moved  to  Tibbe  Station  and  joined  the  command. 
W.  W.  Faulkner’s  Regiment  and  Jesse  Forrest’s  Bat- 
talion were  brigaded  with  us,  under  command  of  Col. 
A.  P.  Thompson.  We  were  here  joined  by  Gen.  Abe 
Buford,  who  was  unwilling  to  separate  from  the  Ken- 
tucky regiments,  and  had,  at  his  request,  been  trans- 
ferred to  Forrest,  and  was  given  a division  composed  of 
the  brigades  of  Thompson  and  Tyree  Bell. 

The  march  to  Kentucky  was  begun  as  soon  as  the 
division  was  organized.  Our  horses  were  all  old  hacks, 
and  so  weak  that  for  many  days  we  walked  fifteen  min- 


utes of  every  hour  to  give  them  a rest.  When  we 
reached  Tennessee,  where  we  could  get  rough  forage, 
our  horses  improved  so  rapidly  that  we  were  enabled  to 
make  longer  marches  and  ride  all  of  the  time.  On  the 
night  of  March  24  we  camped  eight  miles  from  May- 
field,  Ky.,  and  on  die  morning  of  the  25th,  after  inspec- 
tion, we  moved  on  to  Mayfield. 

At  Mayfield  ten  men  of  Company  D,  Third  Kentucky, 
were  detailed,  under  command  of  Lieut.  Jarrett,  to  go 
in  advance  with  Col.  A.  P.  Thompson.  Nothing  of  im- 
portance occurred  until  within  three  miles  of  Paducah, 
when  Sergt.  Rosencranz,  who  was  two  hundred  yards 
in  advance,  beckoned  us  from  the  top  of  a hill  to  come 
on,  firing  his  pistol  at  the  same  time  at  a squad  of  Fed- 
eral cavalry  coming  up  the  other  side  of  the  hill.  When 
we  reached  the  top  of  the  hill  the  Federals  were  out  of 
sight.  We  followed  on  to  the  fair  grounds,  where  we 
halted  and  waited  for  the  command.  Gen.  Buford 
coming  up  with  the  division,  we  moved  into  the  town, 
capturing  pickets  as  we  advanced.  A considerable 
squad  was  taken  where  we  crossed  Broadway.  Thomp- 
son’s Brigade  was  found  between  Broadway  and  Trim- 
ble Street,  about  one-half  mile  from  the  fort,  where  we 
sat  on  our  horses  and  waited  for  the  enemy,  who  we 
could  see  marching  on  the  streets  to  get  into  the  fort. 
The  men  clamored  to  be  led  against  them  while  outside, 
but  as  the  object  of  the  raid  was  for  medical  supplies, 
and  not  for  fight  or  prisoners,  no  movement  was  per- 
mitted until  they  were  safely  housed,  when  the  Ken- 
tucky Brigade  dismounted  and  moved  on  the  fort,  driv- 
ing in  and  killing  skirmishers  as  we  advanced.  While 
we  moved  on  the  fort  and  kept  the  enemy  employed, 
Gen;  Buell  was  ransacking  the  town  for  medical  sup- 
plies and  surgical  instruments. 

We  moved  in  line  of  battle  across  the  commons  until 
the  houses  were  reached,  when  the  different  regiments 
moved  in  column  down  the  streets — the  Third  Ken- 
tucky on  the  south  side  of  Trimble  Street  to  the  west 
side  of  the  fort,  the  Seventh  and  Eighth  Kentucky  on 
our  left  to  the  north  side,  and  Faulkner’s  Regiment  and 
Forrest’s  Battalion  on  our  right  to  the  south  side  of  the 
fort.  Col.  Thompson  remained  with  the  Third  Ken- 
tucky, and  when  in  about  three  hundred  feet  of  the  fort 
the  head  of  the  column  was  turned  into  an  alley  be- 
tween Fifth  and  Sixth  Streets,  in  the  rear  of  Robert 
Crow’s  house.  Col.  Thompson  had  halted,  and  his 
horse  stood  across  the  street,  his  head  to  the  south  and 
his  front  feet  in  the  street  gutter.  The  Colonel  held  his 
cap  in  his  right  hand  above  his  head  when  he  was  struck 
by  a shell,  which  exploded  as  it  struck  him,  literally  tear- 
ing him  to  pieces  and  the  saddle  off  his  horse.  - Col. 
Thompson’s  flesh  and  blood  fell  on  the  men  near  him. 
I was  within  ten  feet  of  him  when  he  was  struck,  and  my 
old  gray  Confederate  hat  was  covered  with  his  blood;  a 
large  piece  of  flesh  fell  on  the  shoulder  of  my  file  leader, 
John  Stockdale.  Although  Col.  Thompson  was  sur- 
rounded by  his  staff  and  couriers,  only  he  was  hit. 

As  soon  as  we  got  in  position  in  the  alley  we  opened 
with  a volley.  The  top  of  the  works  was  black  with 
heads;  our  first  volley  cleared  them.  At  the  crack  of 
our  guns  a cloud  of  dust  arose  from  the  top  of  the 
works.  After  the  first  volley  we  fired  at  will. 

Col.  Ed,  Crossland,  of  the  Seventh  Kentucky,  upon 
whom  the  command  of  the  brigade  devolved  after  the 
death  of  Col.  Thompson,  came  into  the  alley  on  foot. 
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and  had  just  ordered  us  to  fall  back  behind  Long’s  to- 
bacco factory,  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  distant,  when 
he  was  struck  in  the  right  thigh  by  a rifle-ball.  After 
we  had  fallen  back  Gen.  Forrest  sent  in  a demand  for 
the  surrender  of  the  fort.  On  the  enemy  declining  to 
surrender,  we  were  ordered  to  advance  in  squads  as 
sharpshooters  and  silence  tJie  guns.  Lieut.  Jarrett,  with 
nine  men,  took  a position  protected  by  a frame  cottage, 
and  we  held  our  corner  down.  Our  gun  was  never 
loaded  after  we  got  in  position  until  the  enemy  succeed- 
ed in  bringing  to  bear  on  us  a gun  from  some  other 
part  of  the  fort.  The  ball  came  through  the  house  and 
I was  knocked  down.  As  I fell  I heard  Lieut.  Jarrett 
order  the  squad  to  get  out.  I don’t  know  how  long  I 
was  down,  but  when  I got  up  all  were  gone.  I fol- 
lowed, and,  finding  a good  position  behind  a coal  pile, 
I lay  down  beside  Capt.  Crit  Edwards,  telling  him  that 
I was  hurt.  He  examined  me,  and  said:  “You  are  not 
shot.’’  It  was  a great  relief  to  me  to  have  the  assur- 
ance that  I was  not  hurt,  for  I was  struck  on  the  left  jaw, 
and  thought  my  jaw  all  gone.  We  did  not  again  ad- 
vance on  the  fort,  but  lay  where  we  were  until  ordered 
to  our  horses. 

Some  of  the  men  who  were  not  satisfied  took  such 
positions  as  were  most  favorable  for  sharpshooting,  to 
pick  off  the  men  in  the  fort.  A number  were  in  the  sec- 
ond story  of  Long’s  brick  stemmery.  This  building 
was  being  used  by  the  Federals  as  a hospital,  and  many 
sick  were  in  the  main  part  of  the  building.  Our  men 
were  all  in  the  L.  The  Federals  shelled  the  building, 
killing  some  of  their  own  men.  One  of  our  men,  Ed 
Moss,  Company  D,  Third  Kentucky,  was  killed,  and 
his  remains  were  burned  in  the  building  on  the  morning 
of  the  26th,  when  the  Federals  burned  that  end  of  the 
town.  About  sundown  we  fell  back  to  our  horses,  and 
remained  there  in  line  until  after  nightfall.  Company 
D,  Third  Kentucky,  was  from  Paducah,  and  after  the 
fightinq;  was  over  we  visited  our  homes.  I found  my 
father,  mother,  and  children,  with  a number  of  the 
neighbors,  in  the  cellar  at  home,  where  they  were  amply 
protected  from  shot  and  shell. 

We  bivouacked  on  the  night  of  the  25th  six  miles 
from  Paducah  on  the  Mayfield  road,  and  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  26th  the  Kentucky  Brigade  was  disbanded, 
to  enable  them  to  visit  their  homes,  with  orders  to  as- 
semble at  Mayfield  April  i. 

In  accounts  published  in  Northern  papers  it  was 
said : “The  Confederates  charged  the  fort,  and  were  re- 
pulsed with  heavy  loss.”  The  facts  are  that  we  did  not 
approach  nearer  than  one  square  (about  one  hundred 
yards),  and  there  never  was  an  order  or  an  intimation  of 
an  intention  to  charge  the  fort.  The  official  report  of 
Thompson’s  Brigade  showed  our  loss  to  be  thirteen 
killed  and  wounded,  four  of  them  from  Company  D, 
Third  Kentucky.  We  had  a battery  of  four  mountain 
Howitzers,  which  was  placed  on  the  river  bank  and 
popped  away  at  the  gun-boats.  It  is  doubtful  if  the 
balls  reached  halfway;  but  they  made  a noise,  and  it 
looked  like  fighting.  One  artilleryman  was  killed  on 
Broadway  while  cutting  down  a telegraph  pole.  It  was 
never  our  intention  to  attempt  the  capture  of  the  fort; 
we  accomplished  all  we  aimed.  We  had  entire  posses- 
sion of  the  town,  and  held  it  as  long  as  suited  us. 

I have  just  learned  of  the  death  of  one  of  our  squad : 
T.  T.  Ewell,  at  Granbury,  Tex. 


THEY  SMOKED  WITH  EACH  OTHER, 

Judge  L).  C.  Thomas,  Lampasas,  Tex.: 

In  the  March  number  of  the  Vetekan  I see  the  name 
of  C.  J.  Jackson,  of  Salado,  Tex.,  which  reminds  me  ol 
prison  life  in  Fort  Delaw.are.  During  the  winter  of 
1863-64,  in  company  with  many  others,  I was  trans- 
ferred from  the  old  penitentiary  at  Alton,  111.,  to  Fort 
Delaware.  This  change  caused  my  Southern  friends  to 
lose  my  address,  and  I was  soon  without  money.  I suf- 
fered for  want  of  something  to  eat  and  also  from  want  ot 
tobacco.  Then  it  was  almost  a penal  offense  to  ask  for 
a chew  or  for  a pipeful  of  the  filthy  weed,  and  for  sev- 
eral days  I suffered,  but  in  silence.  I had  observed  a 
little,  dried-up,  frisky  old  fellow  walking  about  the  pris- 
on, almost  incessantly  smoking  a huge  pipe.  He 
seemed  friendly  with  everyone,  so  at  length  I deter- 
mined to  ask  him  for  the  loan  of  a pipe  of  tobacco.  I 
made  my  wants  known,  when,  in  broad  Virginia  dia- 
lect, he  said:  “Of  coas  you  can  git  a pipe  of  my  ’bacca; 
go  to  my  bunk  yonder  and  tell  my  podner  to  let  you 
have  some,  and  help  yoursef.”  I climbed  upon  the 
bunk  and  found  a youth  with  blue  eye^  and  light  hair, 
sitting  there  all  alone  and  gazing  into  vacancy.  When 
I delivered  the  old  gentleman’s  message  he  drew  out 
from  under  a blanket  a good-sized  sack  of  tobacco,  and 
told  me  to  help  myself. 

I filled  and  lit  my  pipe,  and  soon  felt  as  if  I loved 
everybody  on  Delaware  Island,  except  the  Yankees.  I 
asked  the  young  man  where  he  was  from,  and  he  re- 
plied: “Bell  County,  Tex.”  When  I informed  him  that 
I was  from  Burleson  County,  he  remarked  that  he  too 
once  lived  in  Burleson,  and  gave  his  name  as  C.  J.  Jack- 
son,  commonly  called  “Lum”  Jackson,  a son  of  Peter 
Jackson  and  a nephew  of  R.  Y.  King.  I said:  “Why, 
you  little  scamp,  I knew  you  when  you  were  only  four 
years  old.  How  came  you  here?”  He  informed  me 
that  he  came  to  Virginia  with  the  boys  and  that  the 
Yankees  brought  him  there  to  spend  the  winter. 

Several  weeks  afterwards  I received  twenty  dollars, 
sent  to  me  by  a Tennessee  friend.  Soon  after  this  old 
man  Hare’s  tobacco  was  exhausted,  and  I had  the  su- 
preme satisfaction  of  seeing  the  blue  smoke  of  my  to- 
bacco curl  from  his  huge  pipe.  Of  course  we  were  ever 
after  true  friends. 

McLAW'S  OLD  SQUADRON  TO  MEET, 

John  Shields,  Samuel  B.  Kirkpatrick,  H.  B.  Mitchell, 
and  Berry  H.  Leake  write  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  April  16: 
We  would  like  for  all  the  surviving  members  of  Mc- 
Cann’s old  Squadron,  Col.  Ward’s  Regiment,  and  the 
Kirkpatrick  Battalion  to  register  their  names  with  us 
during  the  three  days  of  the  meeting  of  United  Confed- 
erate Veterans.  Our  object  is  to  reorganize  the  Ninth 
Tennessee  Cavalry,  the  only  Tennessee  regiment  that 
invaded  Indiana  and  Ohio,  under  their  daring  leader, 
John  H.  Morgan,  who,  with  a few  Kentucky  regiments, 
crossed  the  Ohio  River  in  the  spring  of  1863.  All  the 
surviving  members  will  please  report  their  names  with 
the  comrades,  and  give  all  the  aid  they  can  in  reorganiz- 
ing the  regiment. 

At  the  meeting  on  March  9,  Camp  No.  20.  Natchez. 
Miss.,  elected  F.  J.  V.  LeCand  as  Commander  and  J.  B. 
O’Brien  Adjutant. 
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MORE  ABOUT  THE  CAPTURE  OF  FLORENCE,  ALA, 

Lieut.  John  A.  Dicks,  of  Company  E,  Fourth  Louis- 
iana Infantry : 

I dare  say  that  but  few  readers  from  the  ranks  of  the 
old  Confederate  veterans  realize  the  many  advantages 
of  the  V ETERAN.  I refer  to  the  channel  it  affords  us  to 
find  out  the  existence  and  whereabouts  of  the  brave 
comrades  who  went  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  us  into 
the  great  war.  How  many  of  them  have  we  lost  sight 
of  since  that  eventful  day  when  we  laid  down  our  arms! 
Some  were  then  in  Northern  prisons,  others  in  hospi- 
tals, and  all  trace  of  them  was  gone.  Through  the 
Veteran  many  of  the  long  lost  are  being  found.  This 
fact  was  impressed  upon  my  mind  by  the  December 
Veteran,  upon  seeing  an  article  from  the  gallant  Col. 
R.  H.  Lindsay,  of  the  Sixteenth  Louisiana  Infantry.  I 
had  lost  all  trace  of  that  brave  officer,  and  am  rejoiced 
to  know  that  he  still  lives. 

Col.  Lindsay  will  pardon  me  for  correcting  his  failing 
memory,  in  justice  to  the  many  other  veterans  who  took 
an  active  part  in  the  capture  of  Florence,  other  than  the 
Sixteenth  Louisiana.  I was  at  the  time  a lieutenant  in 
Company  E,  Fourth  Louisiana  Battalion,  Col.  John 
McEwing,  under  the  command  of  our  senior  captain, 
T.  A.  Bisland.  All  our  field  officers  were  then  in  hos- 
pitals, from  wounds  received  in  the  Dalton-Atlanta 
campaign. 

I was  in  the  third  or  fourth  pontoon  boat  launched 
into  the  Tennessee  River  in  that  memorable  affair. 
The  attachment  of  troops  engaged  in  Uie  capture  of 
Florence  consisted  of  a detail  from  several  if  not  all  the 
regiments  of  the  beloved  Gen.  R.  L.  Gibson’s  Louis- 
iana Brigade.  I believe  that  Col.  Lindsay  had  com- 
mand of  the  detachment,  and  the  balance  of  his  detailed 
account  is  vividly  correct.  I read  it  with  much  pleas- 
ure. Florence  was  garrisoned  by  a part  of  the  Tenth 
Federal  Cavalry,  and  they  were  totally  ignorant  of  the 
whereabouts  of  Hood’s  Army.  Our  division  (Clay- 
ton’s) had  been  a day  or  so  in  the  vicinity  of  Florence, 
but  across  the  river.  The  crossing  of  our  troops  under 
the  fire  of  our  artillery  was  a grand  sight  to  those  look- 
ing on,  as  Col.  Lindsay  graphically  describes  it.  We 
had,  however,  more  than  four  pontoon  boats.  In  each 
boat  there  were  nineteen  men,  two  being  sharpshooters, 
and  in  the  bow,  firing  as  skirmishers.  Our  propelling 
power  consisted  of  paddles  made  hurriedly  from  fence 
pickets  and  boards  from  houses  near  by.  A section  of 
Cobb’s  Battery  and  some  other  Napoleon  guns  formed 
our  artillery,  and  were  masked  on  the  bluffs  near  the 
piers  of  the  destroyed  railroad  bridge.  The  Yankee 
garrison  occupied  an  old  brick  warehouse  near  the  river 
bank.  Some  of  our  men  had  strolled  up  and  engaged 
the  enemy  in  conversation,  and  deceived  them  as  to  the 
whereabouts  of  Hood’s  Army;  and  they  were  well 
fooled,  for  they  seemed  ignorant  of  all  danger,  leisurely 
lolling  about  the  old  house,  some  in  shirt  sleeves,  others 
sitting  quietly  on  the  river  bank,  talking  with  the  “John- 
ny Rebs.”  At  a given  signal  our  masked  battery 
opened  fire.  The  pontoons  were  launched,  and  were 
soon  in  line  of  battle  like  a genuine  fleet  of  naval  vessels. 
Every  shell  fired  seemed  to  go  direct  to  its  mark  with 
fuse  properly  cut,  bursting  in  or  close  about  the  ware- 
house. Like  bees  from  a hive,  the  Yankees  went  run- 
ning in  all  directions.  They  thought  not  of  firing  at  us. 


When  we  landed  a line  of  battle  was  formed  with  skir- 
mish line  in  front,  and  up  Todd’s  Hill  (as  Col.  Lindsay 
calls  it)  we  went,  and  in  less  than  one  hour  the  Yankees 
were  miles  in  the  rear  of  Florence,  except  such  as  we 
captured;  and  the  town,  with  all  its  pretty  women,  etc., 
.was  ours.  I was  commandiirg  one  of  the  picket  posts, 
when,  about  dark,  up  came  a Dutchman  in  blue,  who 
had  evidently  been  foraging,  for  on  the  pommel  of  his 
saddle  were  the  forequarters  of  a fat  mutton.  In  his  bro- 
ken English  he  inquired:  “Vat  droops  are  dem  on  dem 
picket  line?  ” When  answered,  “Company  E,  Fourth 
Louisiana  Battalion,”  he  wheeled  his  horse  to  run,  but 
was  soon  pierced  in  the  back  by  four  or  five  bullets  and 
came  to  the  ground.  His  horse  ran  a short  distance 
and  stopped  to  graze  by  the  roadside.  We  soon  had 
horse,  mutton,  etc.  I ate  some  of  “dose  mutton”  with 
keen  relish.  Our  only  casualty  in  the  capture  of  Flor- 
ence was  in  the  death  of  one  of  Austin’s  Battalion  of 
sharpshooters,  killed  by  one  of  our  own  shells  bursting 
short  of  the  intended  range.  A piece  struck  the  poor 
fellow  in  the  back. 


MAJ,  HENRY  McGREGOR'S  GALLANTRY, 

James  Macgill,  Pulaski,  Va. : 

I would  like  to.  know  if  Maj.  Henry  McGregor,  of 
Alabama,  who  commanded  a part  of  Stuart’s  Horse  Ar- 
tillery, A.  N.  V.,  is  still  living,  and  where.  I was  with 
his  battery  on  April  8,  1865,  and  we  were  ordered  to  Ap- 
pomattox Station  to  hold  the  left  of  the  Federal  forces 
in  check,  so  we  could  get  provisions  for  our  army,  that 
would  be  sent  to  that  point  from  Lynchburg.  It  was 
late  in  the  evening,  and  as  we  left  the  road  running 
from  the  courthouse  to  Lynchburg,  which  was  about 
one  and  one-half  miles  from  the  station,  we  found  the 
land  on  both  sides  of  the  road  lined  with  timber  and  un- 
dergrowth. Not  far  from  the  Lynchburg  road  we  came 
upon  the  Federal  sharpshooters,  and  firing  began  on 
both  sides,  increasing  very  rapidly,  and  finally  the  fight- 
ing became  very  heavy.  Both  lines  held  their  positions 
until  late  in  the  night.  I suppose  it  was  ten  o’clock 
when  Sheridan  massed  his  men  and  forced  through  our 
line  between  the  courthouse  and  the  road  that  leads  to 
Appomattox  Station.  This  cut  us  off  from  Lee’s 
Army,  and  to  save  being  captured  we  fell  back  to 
Lynchburg,  reaching  the  outer  line  of  works  early  on 
the  morning  of  the  9th  of  April.  Later  in  the  morning 
we  heard  that  Gen.  Lee  had  surrendered.  Maj.  Mc- 
Gregor then  started  South  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to 
reach  Gen.  J.  E.  Johnston. 

In  the  fight  at  Appomattox  Station  that  night 
“Alex.,”  Maj.  McGregor’s  black  cook,  asked  for  a mus- 
ket, and  I never  saw  any  one  do  better  fighting  than  he 
during  the  three  or  four  hours  we  were  engaged. 


At  the  recent  annual  election  in  Gamp  No.  229,  Ar- 
cadia, La.,  Capt.  Will  Miller  was  elected  as  Commander 
and  John  A.  Oden  Adjutant.  Capt.  Miller,  J.  D.  An- 
derson, M.  S.  Marsh,  and  John  W.  Robertson  are  dele- 
gates to  the  U.  C.  V.  reunion  in  Nashville. 


W.  M.  Wagner,  Newport,  Tex.:  “I  was  a private  in 
Company  G,  First  Confederate  Cavalry — colonel,  John 
T.  Cox;  captain,  J.  W.  Irvin.  Would  like  to  know  if 
Col.  Cox  is  living,  and  his  address.” 
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ESCAPES  FROM  PRISON, 

Joe  D.  Martin,  Naslivillc,  gives  his  experience: 

More  than  thirty-three  years  since,  1 was  sent  to  Ten- 
nessee on  a furlough  for  clothing  for  my  company,  witli 
very  little  hope  of  getting  out  with  it.  1 persuaded  a 
cobbler  in  Mississippi  to  half-sole  my  boots  with  a por- 
tion of  my  saddle  skirts,  borrowed  some  patches  from 
my  lower  pants  (the  portion  J wore  in  my  boots)  to 
patch  the  knees  and  other  parts,  and  on  November  28, 
1863,  started  for  Tennessee.  I crossed  the  Tennessee 
River  at  Florence,  Ala.,  and  was  feeling  quite  secure 
going  down  Buffalo  Creek  in  Harris  County  with  Capt. 
W.  N.  Montgomery,  when  (on  Sunday  evening)  in  a 
short  turn  of  the  road  we  unexpectedly  met  a company 
of  Federal  soldiers,  Maj.  Murphy’s  Command.  There 
was  no  way  of  escape,  so  we  surrendered.  We  were 
taken  to  headquarters  and  introduced  to  Maj.  Murphy, 
and  placed  under  guard.  They  had  as  prisoner  a 
young  man  who  had  been  home  and  secured  three  new 
pairs  of  gray  jeans  pants.  We  were  put  in  an  old  store- 
house for  the  night,  and  my  new  friend  lay  between 
Capt.  Montgomery  and  myself.  While  we  slept  he 
made  his  escape  without  waking  either  of  us,  but  left  his 
sack  of  clothes  for  us.  I have  forgotten  his  name. 
Who  was  he? 

November  30  we  marched  down  Buffalo  Creek  to 
Waynesboro,  and  there  were  put  in  jail  on  a cold  dirt 
door.  We  had  no  dinner,  but  some  of  the  good  people 
kindly  sent  us  a nice  supper.  The  Federals  had  cap- 
tured a number  of  soldiers  and  citizens  during  the  day. 
Among  the  soldiers  were  James  Dale  and  Ed  Frierson, 
of  Columbia ; among  the  citizens,  William  Martin  and 
ex-Sheriff  Dick  Monroe,  of  Maury  County;  Leroy  Na- 
pier, of  Lewis  County;  and  others.  After  lying  in  jail 
ten  days,  we  were  sent  in  wagons  to  Pulaski,  and  Gen. 
Dodge  allowed  the  citizens  to  take  the  oath  and  go 
home.  In  a few  days  Dale,  Frierson,  and  myself  were 
sent  to  Nashville  and  locked  up  in  the  old  penitentiary. 
We  fared  very  roughly  here  until  the  morning  of  De- 
cember 24,  1863.  Early  in  the  forenoon  of  that  Christ- 
mas eve  day  we  were  marched  to  the  depot  and  placed 
in  a box  car,  crowded  in  like  hogs.  We  had  to  sit  on 
the  floor,  and  were  without  food.  I was  looking  for  a 
chance  to  escape,  but  no  opportunity  presented  itself 
until  near  Salt  River,  about  eighteen  miles  this  side  of 
Louisville.  There  the  trains  stopped  for  wood,  and  I 
could  see  that  the  high  bank  of  the  creek  would  be  a 
good  place  to  attempt  escape.  As  soon  as  the  train 
stopped  I told  the  guard  that  I was  very  thirsty,  and 
asked  permission  to  fill  my  canteen  with  water  from  the 
creek.  He  kindly  consented,  and  quite  a number  of 
my  comrades  asked  me  to  fill  theirs.  Before  I was  half 
through  the  Fell  rang,  and  the  guard  called  me  and  said : 
“Hurry  up!  ” I replied,  “All  right!  Ell  be  there;  ” but 
as  the  bank  was  between  us,  I kept  myself  concealed 
and  let  the  train  move  on.  When  it  was  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  yards  away  I came  from  my  hiding 
place,  took  off  my  old  hat,  and  made  three  very  polite 
bows  to  the  guard,  and  he  returned  my  salutation.  I 
then  walked  out  to  a large  oak  tree,  deposited  my  can- 
teens near  it.  and  turning  my  face  toward  the  west, 
gazed  for  a few  minutes  at  the  beautiful  sunset.  It 
never  looked  so  grand  and  beautiful.  I then  turned  my 
face  toward  heaven  and  thanked  God  that  I was  again 
free.  I started  due  south  and  traveled  bv  moonlight 


until  two  o’clock,  jjassing  many  Christmas  parties  en- 
joying the  merry  dance.  I was  thoroughly  exhausted, 
it  taking  me  an  hour  to  travel  the  last  mile.  I stopped 
at  a house  three  miles  from  Bardstown,  and  was  admit- 
ted by  a Mr.  Walsh;  but  after  asking  me  a number  of 
que.stions,  and  my  answers  being  rather  evasive,  he  de- 
cided that  it  was  not  safe  for  him  to  allow  me  to  remain 
over  night,  and  told  me  that  the  times  were  dangerous 
and  that  I must  not  stay.  I felt  the  horrors  of  death 
staring  me  in  the  face,  and  replied  with  trembling  voice 
that  I was  exhausted  and  could  go  no  farther,  and  that 
if  he  turned  me  from  his  house  he  would  be  my  mur- 
derer. Just  as  I finished  speaking  a lady  called  Mr. 
Walsh  to  her  and  whispered  that  she  believed  I was  a 
Confederate  soldier,  and  that  touched  his  heart.  Turn- 
ing to  me  he  said  that  I could  stay,  and  walked  into  the 
dining  room  and  brought  me  a plate  of  “half-moon” 
pies  stacked  a foot  high.  I enjoyed  those  pies  as  all 
soldiers  would  after  starving  all  day  and  walking  so 
much.  .After  I had  rested  I could  hear  Mr.  Walsh 
gathering  his  bridles  and  saddle  and  locking  them  up 
for  safe  keeping;  but  it  did  not  disturb  me  in  the  least. 

The  next  morning  (Christmas)  Mr.  Walsh  brought 
out  some  old  Bourbon,  and  asked  me  if  I would  have 
sugar  in  it,  remarking  that  it  was  four  years  old.  Of 
course  I was  too  polite  to  refuse  him,  as  he  had  saved 
my  life;  but  before  we  had  finished  stirring  the  sugar  he 
addressed  me  as  “stranger,”  saying:  “My  old  lady  told 
me  last  night  that  she  believed  you  were  a Confederate 
soldier,”  and  added  that  the  only  boy  she  had  was  with 
John  Morgan.  Of  course  I felt  then  that  I was  with 
friends;  and  when  I was  ready  to  start  I asked  him  to 
direct  me  to  a Southern  man  to  stay  with  that  night. 
While  he  was  giving  the  directions  Mrs.  Walsh  gave 
me  some  mone}',  and  in  a mother’s  tender,  pathetic 
tone  said  she  prayed  that  God  in  his  infinite  love  might 
put  it  into  the  hearts  of  others  to  help  her  darling  boy. 
Mr.  Walsh  directed  me  to  cross  Rolling  Eork  River  at 
Mr.  Gardiner’s  mill,  saying  that  Mr.  Gardiner  would 
direct  me  to  Brock  Johnson’s,  near  the  Lebanon  rail- 
road. I crossed  the  river  in  a canoe,  and  stopped  at 
Mr.  Gardiner’s.  They  had  a splendid  Christmas  din- 
ner. Having  taken  the  oath,  and  fearing  that  I was  a 
spy  in  disguise,  he  directed  me  to  his  brother-in-law. 
Col.  R.  G.  Hays,  who  lived  off  the  public  road.  They 
were  very  kind  to  me,  and  gave  me  a new  pair  of  socks, 
of  which  I was  in  great  need.  Col.  Hays  could  not  ad- 
vise me  to  whom  to  go  for  the  next  night,  but  saddled 
two  horses  and  went  with  me  ten  miles  on  the  way.  We 
started  early,  and  with  great  difficulty  forded  one  branch 
of  the  Rolling  Fork  River,  and  when  he  was  ready  to 
bid  me  good-bye  he  gave  his  pocketbook,  and  told  me 
to  take  all  the  money  that  I wanted.  I was  so  over- 
whelmed with  gratitude  that  I could  not  .'■peak  for  some 
time;  but  on  recovering,  I told  him  that  I could  get 
through  without  his  money,  and  that  I could  not  think 
of  taking  it;  but  he  urged  me  so  earnestly  that  I finally 
took  four  dollars.  I had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  him  in 
Louisville  in  1874-75  and  of  returning  the  money.  He 
was  in  the  grocery  business  with  Hays  & Bell,  and  I 
bought  my  supplies  from  him. 

I conceived  the  idea  of  hailing  from  East  Tennessee 
and  of  being  a Union  citizen.  I selected  Tazewell,  Clai- 
borne County,  on  Clinch  River,  as  my  home.  Sure 
enough,  before  I reached  Tennessee^  was  in  need  of 
these  new  conditions.  I passed  through  Hodgensville, 
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and  after  resting  there  over  Sunday  proceeded  on  my 
way,  passing  a number  of  Federal  soldiers,  but  they  did 
not  notice  me.  On  the  morning  of  the  30th  the  ground 
was  covered  with  a very  deep  snow,  and  it  was  bitterly 
cold.  I stopped  at  Mr.  Ellis’s,  on  the  pike  to  Glasgow, 
to  warm  and  thaw  the  large  icicles  from  my  mustache, 
and  stayed  to  dinner.  He  told  me  of  the  unfortunate 
death  of  Hezekiah  Solomon,  one  of  my  own  company, 
who  was  passing  the  wagon  team  when  Bragg  was  re- 
turning from  Kentucky,  and  becoming  entangled  with 
the  harness,  his  gun  was  discharged,  mortally  wound- 
ing him.  ]3y  Mr.  Ellis’s  counsel  I flanked  the  pickets 
at  Glasgow  and  stopped  at  John  Eranklin’s.  The  next 
morning  Mr.  Franklin  put  me  over  Barren  River  in  a 
canoe,  and  I traveled  in  the  direction  of  Scottsville  and 
stopped  at  Mr.  Cook’s,  where  there  was  a sick  Federal 
soldier.  Thinking  it  safer  to  move  on,  I asked  if  they 
could  direct  me  to  a good  place  to  stop,  and  they  sug- 
gester  Squire  Bradley’s,  on  Long  Creek,  about  eight 
miles  from  Scottsville.  Just  as  I had  finished  supper 
three  “blue  coats”  stepped  in,  and,  pointing  their  guns 
at  me,  asked  me  to  surrender.  I very  coolly  told  them 
that  I was  all  right,  and  that  I was  a better  Union  man 
than  any  of  them,  and  treated  them  with  the  most  per- 
fect indifference.  They  insisted  that  I was  John  Mor- 
gan, who  had  escaped  from  prison  in  Ohio.  I per- 
suaded them  that  Morgan  was  much  taller  than  myself 
and  had  less  whiskers.  Well,  they  had  me,  and  I had 
to  tell  a straight  yarn  to  keep  out  of  jail  at  Scottsville. 
I rode  eight  miles  to  Scottsville  behind  one  of  them  the 
next  morning,  and  found  there  sixteen  Rebels  in  jail, 
among  them  Capt.  Emmerson,  now  of  Texas,  and 
Spank  Wright.  Claiming  to  be  a Union  citizen  who 
had  been  run  in  by  the  guerrillas,  I was  taken  before 
the  provost-marshal,  Capt.  Johnson.  He  asked  me 
where  I was  from.  I looked  him  square  in  the  face  and 
told  him  that  my  home  was  in  East  Tennessee,  near 
Tazewell,  in  Claiborne  County,  on  Clinch  River;  that 
my  name  was  David  Lafayette  Johnson,  that  I had  been 
a refugee  in  Kentucky  several  months,  and  had  re- 
mained in  Kentucky  because  I had  the  rheumatism. 
He  looked  at  me  kindly,  and  replied  that  I had  an  hon- 
est face,  adding:  “I  have  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  your 
statement,  but  you  have  been  imprudent  in  not  having 
a pass.”  I replied  promptly  that  it  seemed  strange  that 
a loyal  American  citizen  had  to  have  a pass  in  his  own 
country.  After  partaking  of  a good  dinner  with  him,  I 
was  furnished  nice  quarters  in  the  hotel,  with  a polite 
guard,  and  a bed  on  the  floor.  At  night  I lay  down 
with  my  boots  and  all  my  clothes  on,  but  not  to  sleep. 
T had  learned  that  Gen.  Payne  had  gone  up  the  Cum- 
berland River  to  try  to  capture  Champ  Ferguson  and 
his  gallant  band  of  guerrillas,  and  that  Capts.  Walsh 
and  May  and  their  companies  were  with  them,  and  the 
whole  outfit  was  expected  in  Scottsville  the  next  day. 
Capt.  May  being  my  first  cousin  and  knowing  me  well, 
it  would  ruin  my  prospects  for  him  to  meet  me.  From 
dark  till  three  o’clock  I was  first  so  very  hot  that  I could 
scarcely  bear  it;  then  for  half  an  hour  I would  have  the 
cold  rigors  from  one  extreme  to  the  other.  In  my  great 
misery  I looked  up  at  the  guard  and  discovered  that  he 
was  fast  asleep.  I touched  him  and  asked  him  to  go 
with  me  to  get  relief.  He  ordered  me  to  go  in  front  of 
him  down  the  stairs,  and  on  looking  over  my  shoulder 
I saw  that  he  was  still  almost  asleep,  and  decided  that 
this  was  my  only  chance  to  escape.  I went  double- 


quick down  the  steps  and  jumped  out  the  back  dooi, 
ran  around  behind  an  old  house  near  the  hotel,  and  was 
soon  out  of  sight  of  the  guard.  I ran  until  exhausted. 
The  snow  being  so  deep,  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that 
I could  tell  which  way  to  go;  in  fact,  I had  to  trust  to 
Providence  to  guide  me.  I was  a stranger,  and,  the 
fences  all  being  burned,  the  blinding  snow  made  it  im- 
possible for  me  to  know  which  way  to  start;  but,  guess- 
ing at  the  position  of  some  of  the  houses,  I walked  three 
miles  and  came  to  a house  with  a light  in  the  window, 
near  where  the  Franklin  road  leaves  the  Gallatin  and 
Scottsville  pike.  I concluded  that  I must  be  on  the 
right  road  and  continued  to  the  left.  About  eight  miles 
from  Scottsville  I came  to  the  old  Foster  stage  stand. 
Having  passed  there  once  before,  I recognized  the 
place.  It  was  just  daylight,  and  I concluded  that  it 
would  be  safest  to  leave  the  road  and  take  the  bushes  on 
the  ridge,  believing  that  I would  be  pursued  as  soon  as 
light  enough.  I had  left  the  road  only  a short  time 
when  ten  or  fifteen  Federals  came  galloping  up.  I 
quietly  moved  on  in  the  direction  of  old  Jeremiah 
Brown’s  place,  where  I remained  through  the  night. 

The  next  day,  January  6,  1864,  I started  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Old  Dry  Fork  Church  and  stopped  at  James  I. 
Guthrie’s,  near  the  church.  Mr.  Guthrie  was  not  at 
home,  and  not  being  recognized  by  Mrs.  Guthrie,  I con- 
cluded to  go  over  the  hills  to  Jim  Campbell’s  for  the 
night.  When  about  leaving,  Jeff  Pearson  called  there 
and  asked  if  I was  Joe  Martin,  saying  that  Rans  House 
— a negro  I had  known  for  years,  and  who  was  in  the 
yard  as  I passed  in — had  said  so.  I answered  that  the 
negro  was  mistaken. 

It  was  very  cold,  and  it  being  unsafe  to  try  to  pass 
through  the  lines,  I waited  there  until  warm  weather, 
then  bought  a fine  mare  from  Judge  J.  C.  Vertrees,  and 
joined  J.  W.  Malone’s  recruits  in  Southern  Kentucky, 
but  only  remained  a few  days  with  them,  as  they  seemed 
to  be  recruiting  horses  more  than  soldiers.  I started 
from  camp  alone  and  crossed  the  Cumberland  River  in 
a canoe,  swimming  my  horse.  I went  as  far  as  Char- 
lotte and  stayed  there  all  night  and  the  next  day.  About 
fifteen  miles  from  Waverly,  late  in  the  evening,  I met  a 
number  of  Federal  soldiers.  They  had  been  on  a scout 
for  guerrillas,  who  had  killed  a negro  soldier  and 
burned  a lot  of  cord  wood.  It  was  the  same  battalion 
that  had  captured  me  in  November  before,  and  a num 
ber  of  them  remembered  me.  One  of  them  reported 
me  as  a major  in  Forrest’s  Cavalry,  and  Maj.  Murphy 
sent  for  me  and  asked  as  to  this.  I promptly  told  him 
that  I was  a private.  Next  day  Dr.  William  Moody 
and  I were  put  to  work  digging  stumps.  It  was  awful 
hot  work.  I told  the  guard  that  I was  a soldier  and  had 
always  been  kind  to  prisoners  and  could  not  understand 
how  a brave  man  could  be  so  unkind.  He  seemed  to 
appreciate  the  appeal,  and  told  me  to  work  just  as  easy 
as  I wished,  and  not  try  to  dig  with  any  force.  I played 
off  all  day,  but  Dr.  Moody  worked  like  “killing  snakes,” 
and  looked  tired  and  exhausted.  I was  sorry  for  him, 
but  he  was  afraid  not  to  work.  The  next  morning  we 
were  ordered  out  on  the  same  digging  foolishness,  but 
I played  sick  with  a terrible  case  of  neuralgia,  and  had 
my  quinine  with  me  as  proof  of  the  fact. 

I was  a prisoner  three  weeks,  and  left  for  Forrest  at 
the  time  he  captured  Athens;  but  before  I reached  the 
Tennessee  River  Col.  Biffel  met  Maj.  Murphy  near 
Centerville  and  had  a hard  fight,  defeating  Murphy, 
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killing  ten  men,  and  capluriing  twenty  prisoners.  As  1 
rode  up  with  the  rear  guard  one  of  the  prisoners,  Serg. 
William  Haggard,  recognized  me  as  the  prisoner  he  had 
insulted  while  he  was  sergeant  of  the  guard,  and  he 
feared  that  1 might  retaliate.  1 did  not  recognize  him 
at  first,  but  when  he  raised  his  old  slouch  hat  I knew 
him,  and  asked  him  what  had  become  of  his  new  hat, 
new  boots,  and  new  suit.  He  said  that  the  boys  had 
swapped  with  him  and  got  the  best  of  the  trade.  Hag- 
gard began  apologizing  for  his  meanness,  and  was  very 
sorry  for  what  he  had  said,  and  hoped  that  I would  for- 
give him.  I replied  that  I had  been  taught  to  “return 
good  for  evil,”  and  that  I freely  forgave  him  and  would 
do  all  in  my  power  to  make  his  stay  with  us  pleasant. 
Haggard  was  a deserter,  and  when  we  crossed  the  Ten- 
nessee River  Gen.  Forrest  sent  for  me  to  know  if  it  was 
true,  as  he  had  heard  that  Haggard  was  a deserter.  I 
could, only  tell  the  truth,  and  felt  that  he  would  be  shot; 
but  Haggard  cried  piteously,  and  promised  that  if  he 
would  just  send  him  to  his  old  regiment  he  would  make 
the  best  soldier  in  Joe  Johnston’s  Army.  So  Forrest 
relented,  and  kindly  allowed  him  to  go  to  his  old  com- 
pany; but  in  the  first  fight  he  deserted  again,  and  went 
back  to  the  Federals. 

I volunteered  in  i86i,  with  eight  in  my  mess;  and  at 
Gainesville,  Ala.,  I alone  was  at  roll  call.  John  Frank- 
lin was  killed  at  Shiloh,  James  N.  Henley,  died  in  prison, 
and  the  rest  were  discharged  or  missing.  I was  paroled 
at  Gainesville,  and  heard  Gen.  Forrest  make  the  most 
patriotic  speech  of  the  war.  Among  other  things,  I re- 
call one  sentence:  “Soldiers,  when  you  return  home, 
make  as  worthy  citizens  as  you  have  brave  soldiers.” 


POLLEY  OFF  ON  FURLOUGH, 

Charlotte,  N.  C.,  April  23,  1864. 

Charming  Nellie:  Comfortably  reclining  within  the 
ample  depths  of  a cane-bottom  armchair  before  a cozy 
little  fire,  a mahogany  table  and  writing  materials  with- 
in easy  reach,  a carpet  under  my  feet,  wearing  neatly 
blacked  shoes  lately  imported  from  England  and  a 
stiffly  starched  calico  shirt  that  cost,  exclusive  of  the 
laundry  bill,  all  of  a ten-dollar  Confederate  bill,  con- 
science clear,  mind  untroubled,  digestion  excellent,  and 
full  justice  recently  done  to  a first-rate  dinner — I feel 
myself  every  inch  a gentleman.  Over  my  head  a neatly 
papered  ceiling,  around  me  walls  with  bookcases  filled 
with  elegantly  bound  literature,  looking  admonishingly 
down  upon  me  from  their  rosewood  frames  the  portraits 
of  half  a dozen  ladies  and  gentlemen  long  since  dead, 
a couple  of  windows  opening  into  the  street,  through 
which  I catch  glimpses  of  well-dressed  people  as  they 
pass  and  repass,  on  business  and  pleasure  intent,  and  a 
sweet,  well-trained  voice  in  an  adjoining  room  singing 
to  the  accompaniment  of  a piano,  “Ever  of  thee  Em 
fondly  dreaming” — I have  to  pinch  myself  to  be  sure 
that  I am  really  the  same  fellow  who  a month  ago  wrote 
you  from  East  Tennessee.  Then,  ragged,  dirty,  and 
unkempt,  I sat  on  the  ground,  had  no  shelter  but  the 
blue  sky,  wrote  on  a board  held  in  my  lap,  warmed  by  a 
fire  that  filled  my  eyes  with  smoke,  looked  only  upon 
men  as  wretchedly  garbed  as  myself,  and  heard  only 
their  harsh  voices  and  the  martial  blare,  clang,  and 
beat  of  Collins’  Band.  . . . 

While  encamped  on  Mossy  Creek,  down  in  East  Ten- 


nessee, the  members  of  the  Texas  Brigade  were  invited 
to  enlist  “for  an’  indurin’  of  the  war.”  In  sober  and  un- 
varnished truth,  it  was  enlist  or  be  conscripted,  and  not 
the  generous  and  considerate  offer  Henry  V.  made 
when  — according  to  the  well-thumbed  volume  of 
Shakespeare,  which,  in  the  absence  of  other  literature,  I 
have  occasionally  borrowed,  and  from  which  1 have  ex- 
cerpted the  poetic  gems  with  which  I have  ornamented 
my  letters — he  proclaimed: 

He  which  hath  no  stomach  for  this  figiit, 

Let  him  depart;  his  passport  shall  be  n>ade. 

Had  it  been,  it  is  doubtful  whether  a single  one  of  the 
furloughs — one  to  every  tenth  man — offered  as  rewards 
to  those  reenlisting,  would  have  found  a taker;  but, 
under  the  peculiar  circumstances — the  adroit  mingling 
of  moral  suasion  with  an  implied  threat  of  compulsion — 
every  mother’s  son  of  us  stepped  patriotically  into  line 
and  swore  to  serve  our  beloved  country.  Providence 
permitting,  for  the  balance  of  the  war,  last  as  long  as  it 
may.  Conscription,  you  know,  is  not  a reputable  meth- 
od of  earning  the  privilege  of  fighting  for  one’s  home 
and  fireside. 

Then  came  the  drawing  of  lots  for  the  furloughs,  in 
which  I was  unlucky,  for  of  the  two  going  to  my  com- 
pany I drew  neither;  but  scheming  and  a modicum  of 
filthy  lucre  accomplished  what  chance  refused.  One 
of  the  fortunate  comrades  found  all  of  his  comfort,  hap- 
piness, and  delight  in  the  fascinating  game  of  poker, 
and  in  consideration  of  the  wherewithal  to  enable  him  to 
follow  his  bent,  he  readily  transferred  his  right  to  a fur- 
lough to  me.  When,  after  a long  time,  the  papers  final- 
ly reached  us,  the  important  question  of  where  to  go 
arose,  for  I had  no  citizen  friends  east  of  the  Mississippi 
outside  of  the  Federal  lines,  except  in  Virginia,  and, 
judging  from  past  experiences  there,  it  was  not  likely 
that  I could  find  a place  far  enough  away  from  the  seat 
of  war  to  be  thoroughly  pleasant.  I remained  in  a 
quandary  but  a short  while,  for  Aleck  Wilson,  of  Com- 
pany D,  proved  himself  “a  friend  indeed”  by  being  “a 
friend  in  need,”  and  invited  me  to  come  with  him  to  this 
place,  where  he  has  numerous  wealthy  relatives.  Thus 
it  happens  that  to-day  I am  an  honored  guest  in  the 
house  of  Judge  Wilson,  an  occupant  for  the  time  being 
of  his  library,  and  an  eager  and  charmed  listener  to  the 
delicious  vocal  and  instrumental  music  of  his  lovely- 
daughter,  whom  to  her  face  and  to  others  I call  “Miss 
Annie,”  but  in  the  gratitude  of  my  heart  for  her  unvary- 
ing sympathetic  kindness  think  of  only  as  “Gentle  An- 
nie.” To  her  humanizing  influence,  more  than  to 
aught  else,  I am  indebted  for  the  larger  part  of  my  self- 
respect  and  respectability. 

Accustomed  all  our  lives  to  the  simple  usages  and 
habits  of  Western  Texas  people,  Aleck  and  I find  it 
rather  difficult  to  keep  ourselves  up  to  the  full  standard 
of  these  North  Carolina  gentlefolks.  There  are  “F. 
Fs.”  of  North  Carolina  just  as  there  are  of  Virginia. 
Determined  to  have  all  the  fun  and  frolic  possible  to  be 
enjoyed  in  our  thirty-days’  leave  of  absence,  and  yet 
unwilling  to  cut  entirely  loose  from  the  exclusive  circles 
of  the  literary  and  polished  people  among  whom  the  re- 
lationship of  one  and  the  good  fortune  of  the  other  have 
thrown  us,  we  lead  double  lives:  one  day  minding  our 
p’s  and  q’s,  eating  with  our  forks,  punctiliously  careful 
to  observe  all  the  proprieties  and  requirements  of  the 
most  refined  and  cultured  society^ — in  short,  whether 
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walking,  dancing,  talking,  or  silent,  behaving  ourselves 
absolutely  and  faultlessly  on  regie;  the  next  day  con- 
sorting with  plain,  old-fashioned  people,  eating  with  our 
knives,  unmindful  of  phraseology,  romping,  dancing, 
and  flirting  with  the  prettiest  girls,  and  as  forgetful  of 
prim,  mirth-restraining  etiquette  as  a couple  of  school- 
boys. Ample  opportunity  for  the  doubleness  is  afford- 
ed, since  two  other  members  of  the  Fourth  Texas  are 
here,  and  their  folks,  fortunately  for  us,  belong  to  the 
great  unwashed  middle  class  of  people  who  take  life  as 
they  find  it.  Our  indulgence  of  democratic  proclivi- 
ties meets  with  no  direct  rebuke,  so  far  as  I am  individ- 
ually concerned.  Hitherto  wholly  unknown,  I am  not 
likely  hereafter  to  be  specially  remembered  and  grieved 
over  as  a lost  sheep;  but  Aleck,  poor  fellow,  catches  it 
on  all  sides  from  his  half-dozen  or  more  handsome  lady 
cousins,  each  of  whom  deems  it  her  special  duty  and 
privilege  to  rake  him  over  the  coals  for  every  one  of  his 
social  transgressions.  “Where  were  you  last  night, 
Aleck?  ” one  of  them  will  suddenly  inquire,  looking  at 
him  meanwhile  with  a cousinly  tenderness  which  for- 
bids the  least  approach  to  deceit,  and  drags  the  truth 
from  him  nolens  volens;  and  then  the  sweet  creatures 
pitch  into  him  at  a lively  rate,  and,  although  pretending 
to  make  their  remarks  entirely  confidential,  give  me  the 
full  benefit  of  them,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  on  hearing 
the  first  question  I make  it  a point  of  engaging  the 
Judge  in  an  argument,  from  which  I invariably  emerge 
outrageously  worsted.  . . . 

When  my  furlough  came  to  me  in  East  Tennessee  1 
looked  forward  to  the  many  and  great  pleasures  antici- 
pated with  the  keen  longing  of  one  to  whom  for  nearly 
three  years  social  enjoyments  have  been  almost  wholly 
lacking,  and  the  thirty  days  given  seemed  to  stretch  out 
interminably.  Now,  looking  back  at  the  twenty  odd 
already  a part  of  the  past,  they  seem  only  so  many  short 
and  fleeting  hours.  Only  a mere  taste  of  pleasure  has 
come  to  me,  just  enough  to  teach  me  its  flavor  and  to 
whet  a sharp  edge  on  an  always  craving  and  apparently 
insatiable  appetite.  Seven  days  are  all  that  remain  of 
the  thirty,  and  within  them  I must  compress  fun  and 
frolic  enough  to  last  until  the  end  of  the  war,  however 
distant  and  uncertain  that  may  be.  I will  hardly  have 
the  luck  to  receive  a “parlor  wound.”  The  Yankees 
began  shooting  at  my  head,  and  will  likely  keep  on  peg- 
ging away  at  it  until  it  ceases  to  be  of  any  use  to  me. 

Counting  up  the  days  of  my  stay  at  Charlotte,  and 
making  each  give  an  account  of  itself,  it  is  no  difficult 
matter  to  determine  where  I have  been  careless  and  im- 
provident and  failed  to  extract  all  the  pleasure  possible 
from  opportunities  and  surroundings.  Retrospection, 
however,  does  no  good;  time  will  not  “turn  backward 
in  its  flight,”  do  what  I may  in  the  way  of  praying  and 
grieving.  , . . This  writing  without  facts  is  very 

much  like  going  into  battle  without  ammunition.  My 
present  life  is  too  peaceable  and  homelike  to  mar  it  in 
the  least  by  thought  of  the  war,  and  I cannot  recount 
experiences  without  reviving  memories  and  sensations 
that  were  better  forgotten  and  best  never  known  or  felt. 
Writing  from  camp,  I might  have  plenty  of  jokes  to  re- 
late, but  the  little  happenings  and  incidents  which  occur 
among  strangers  to  you  would  be  pointless  and  uninter- 
esting. Whatever  my  hopes  and  intentions  of  adding 
a little  variety  to  life  by  engaging  in  one  or  more  of  the 
flirtations  for  which  the  scarcity  of  gentlemen  offers 
such  unrivaled  opportunities,  they  were  ruthlessly 


nipped  in  the  bud  by  the  indiscretion  of  my  friend 
Aleck.  Making  himself  solid  with  an  inamorata,  he 
unhappily  revealed  the  fact  that  I corresponded  with  a 
lady,  and  then,  when  cross-examined,  denied  the  fact 
that  I corresponded  with  two  ladies.  This,  I suppose, 
rendered  the  conclusion  irresistible  that  I am  engaged; 
and  as  a consequence,  while  the  girls  with  whom  I am 
thrown  listen  to  me  in  the  kindest  way,  they  absolutelv 
refuse  to  believe  me  seriously  sentimental.  Discussing 
with  ' leek  the  difficulties  of  the  situation,  he  suggested 
that  I should  show  your  last  letter,  and  thus  put  an  end 
to  all  doubt;  but  that  would  not  do,  you  know,  for  it  was 
the  first  letter  in  which  you  acted  the  part  of  a true 
“friend  at  court,”  and  told  me  the  exact  standing  with 

our  mutual  friend . Do  not  be  as  communicative 

to  her  though  in  regard  to  the  contents  of  this  epistle ; 
she  might  detect  disloyalty.  By  the  way,  I wish  that 
you  would  send  me  a likeness  of  yourself.  The  first 
thing  anybody  knows  the  Yankees  will  force  me  to 
“shuffle  off  this  mortal  coil,”  and  before  that  event  oc- 
curs I should  like  to  look  one  time  at  the  face  of  my 
charming  correspondent.  I wish  to  show  it  to  my 

friend,  Lieut. , to  whom  I have  often  read  extracts 

from  your  letters,  and  who  has  been  mightily  charmed 
thereby.  He  swears  that  if  he  survives  “this  cruel  war” 
he  will  become  a rival  of  that  gallant  captain  in  Bragg’s 
Army,  whom  I,  suspect  of  having  a choice  place  in  your 
heart.  . . . 

Speaking  of  economy,  reminds  me  of  Bill  Calhoun’s 
last  bonmdt.  When  Hood  was  promoted  to  be  briga- 
dier-general the  Texas  Brigade  raised  a large  amount 
of  money,  and,  investing  it  in  the  finest  horse  to  be 
found  in  the  state,  presented  the  animal  to  him.  Then, 
when  he  lost  his  leg  at  Chickamauga,  the  brigade  again 
raised  money  and  purchased  for  him  the  best  artificial 
limb  to  be  procured.  When  Bill  was  called  upon  for 
his  mite  he  fished  it  slowly  out  of  the  depths  of  his  pock- 
et, then  removed  a quid  of  tobacco  from  his  mouth, 
drew  a long,  solemn  breath,  and  remarked:  “I  ain’t  gor 
a stingy  bone  in  my  body,  an’  you  fellers  all  know  it; 
but  twined  around  every  fiber  of  my  mental  caliber  is  a 
never-dying  sperrit  of  rigid  and  uncompromising  econ 
omy,  and  I want  old  Hood  to  know  that  hereafter  h' 
must  curb  his  impetuosity  and  stay  further  in  the  rear. 
He  orter  know  he  can’t  do  any  good  close  to  the  Yan  - 
kees; and  if  he  keeps  on  like  he’s  been  er  doin’,  it’ll  bust 
this  old  brigade  er  buyin’  horses  and  legs  for  him.” 

G.  W.  Bynum,  Corinth,  Miss.,  April  7: 

Thirty-five  years  ago  to-day  was  a sad  one  to  our 
town.  The  Confederate  wounded  were  brought  in 
from  the  bloody  field  of  Shiloh  and  the  dead  body  of 
Gen.  A.  S.  Johnston  lay  in  state  at  the  residence  now 
owned  and  occupied  by  Mrs.  Johns.  I was  not  in  the 
Shiloh  battle,  although  it  was  near  my  home.  My  fa- 
ther, who  opposed  secession,  had  seven  sons,  all  of 
whom  served  in  the  Southern  army  throughout  the  war. 
Brothers  Turner,  William,  Mark,  Joseph,  and  Nat  and 
I were  in  the  Second  Mississippi  Regiment  in  Virginia. 
All  of  the  boys  were  wounded,  except  Turner,  who  was 
captured  at  Gettysiburg,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  the 
war  at  Fort  Delaware. 

J.  B.  Policy,  of  Texas,  was  a classmate  of  mine.  I 
could  write  page  after  page  of  incidents  connected  with 
the  war,  but  the  trouble  is  that  the  makers  of  history 
find  it  difficult  to  abbreviate.  Success  to  the  Veteran. 
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THE  STORY  OF  THE  SIX  HUNDRED, 

BY  JUDGE  HENRY  HOWE  COOK,  FRANKLIN,  TENN. 

Ill  the  midst  of  my  feverish  dreams  the  stories  I had 
heard,  when  a child,  from  my  grandmother,  Elizabetli 
Howe,  came  back  to  my  mind.  The  old  fort  was  full 
of  the  spirits  of  the  brave  departed  and  1 could  see  the 
misty  shades  of  the  Revolutionary  sires  upon  the  shores 
of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  Did  my  childish  mind 
comprehend  and  remember  correctly  the  stories  she  told 
of  the  capture  of  Savannah  by  the  British  and  the  brave 
resistance  of  the  colonial  forces  and  the  heroic  deeds  of 
Robert  blowe  and  Sam  Davis?  How  Gen.  Nathanael 
Greene  had  sent  his  nephew,  William  Cook,  as  a mes- 
■senger  from  South  Carolina  to  Georgia,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  she  had  married  William 
Gook  and  Sam  JDavis  had  married  Cook’s  sister  Jane? 
1 remembered  these  facts,  and  the  place  and  circum- 
stances brought  them  vividly  to  my  mind.  We  were 
not  very  far  from  the  scenc.s  of  the  heroic  deeds  of  Capt. 
Sam  Davis,  the  father  of  Jefferson  Davis. 

I could  but  remember  the  story  that  was  told  and  be- 
lieved in  the  family,  as  to  how  Mrs.  Nathanael  Greene 
had  conceived  the  idea  of  the  cotton  gin;  and  this  fact 
appeared  to  be  mixed  up  in  some  way  as  one  of  the  cir- 
cumstances leading  up  to  our  then  sad  condition. 

When  I w^as  in  Marietta  Mr.  Leavy  showed  me  the 
silver  watch  that  Serg.  Jasper  had  on  when  he  was 
killed,  a large,  round  silver  watch.  Mr.  Leavy  was  a 
descendant  of  the  great  hero,  and  for  the  information  of 
those  who  do  not  believe  that  the  Jews  are  heroes  and 
patriots,  I will  here  state  that  Serg.  Jasper  was  a son  of 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob.  He  was  killed  not  far 
from  Fort  Pulaski.  On  this  subj’ect  I would  further 
state  that  Col.  Meyers,  a venerable  Jew  of  Savannah, 
Ga.,  had  seven  sons  in  the  Confederate  army,  and  every 
one  of  them  a hero. 

I shall  doubtless  be  criticized  for  these  digressions 
from  my  favorite  topic,  but  I will  here  state  that  Henry 
Meigs,  a brother  of  Quartermaster-Gen.  Meigs,  was  a 
kinsman  of  Stonewall  Jackson.  Thomas  Jonathan 
Jackson  descended  from  the  Meigs  family,  as  one  might 
know  from  his  name,  for  no  one  but  a member  of  this 
remarkable  family  would  name  a son  Thomas  Jonathan 
Jackson. 

Col.  Samuel  Alexander  Atkinson  married  Mary  Mc- 
Donald, a daughter  of  Gov.  McDonald,  of  Georgia,  and 
his  son,  Spencer  R.  Atkinson,  is  now  one  of  the  supreme 
judges  of  Georgia.  I knew  him  as  a bright,  noble  boy. 
As  I am  a crank  on  these  subjects,  I here  add — having 
heard  it  from  my  father,  who  received  it  direct  from  his 
cousin,  Mrs.  Skipwith,  a daughter  of  Gen.  Nathanael 
Greene — that  the  General  was  not  buried  on  Cumber- 
land Island,  but  at  Savannah.  It  appears  to  be  a shame 
that  the  grave  of  this,  the  second  greatest  general  of  the 
Revolution,  should  be  unknown.  Gen.  Henry  Lee 
(“Lighthorse  Harry”),  as  you  know,  was  buried  on 
Cumberland  Island,  at  the  old  Green  homestead.  But 
I will  return  to  my  story,  and  make  no  apologies  for 
this  digression. 

Gen.  Millineux  may  have  been  a brave  man,  but  he 
was  small  and  appeared  to  be  nervous  and  timid;  and 
his  timidity,  more  perhaps  than  any  other  cause,  ren- 
dered our  condition  disagreeable.  Soon  after  he  took 
charge  it  was  determined  by  many  of  the  prisoners  to 


make  a desperate  effort  to  escape.  Not  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  our  number  were  able  to  consider  the  plan, 
much  less  to  actively- join  in  the  effort.  'J'he  plan  was 
to  make  our  way  to  the  commissary  casemate  through 
the  holes  we  had  made  in  the  walls  in  our  attempt  to  in- 
vade the  commissary,  then  lower  ourselves  into  the 
moat,  swim  to  the  bank,  make  our  way  to  the  boat  land- 
ing, and  secure  boats  capable  of  holding  about  fifty  men 
each,  there  being  at  the  landing  two  sudi  boats. 

This  plan  failed  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  some  five  or 
six  prisoners,  before  it  could  be  put  into  execution, 
made  their  escape,  and  guards  were  then  placed  over 
the  boats.  Notwithstanding  this,  nine  or  ten  more 
made  the  attempt  to  escape,  but  were  captured. 

The  next  morning  all  of  us  who  were  able  to  walk 
were  ordered  from  the  casemates  and  formed  in  line 
upon  the  parade  ground.  The  garrison  was  drawn  up 
in  line  about  forty  yards  in  front  of  us.  Two  brass  field 
pieces  were  placed  in  position  and  manned.  The  gar- 
rison was  ordered  to  load,  which  it  did  in  the  usual  way. 
We  had  seen  several  deserters  shot,  which  was  done  in 
about  this  manner,  and  we  had  read  of  the  slaughter  of 
the  Mamelukes — but  what  did  all  this  mean?  I must 
confess  that  I was  without  fear;  I did  not  care  what  it 
meant.  Suffering  had  left  us  without  fear.  We  were 
soon  ordered  back  to  the  casemates.  The  General  only 
intended  to  intimidate  us  and  show  us  the  danger  there 
might  be  in  an  effort  to  escape.  About  the  first  of 
March  we  heard  that  we  were  to  be  exchanged,  and 
were  directed  to  be  in  readiness  to  leave  at  any  time. 
We  were  satisfied  that  the  orders  had  been  received,  as 
the  officers  and  men  came  among  us  and  offered  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  those  who  wished  to  remain  in  the 
United  States  until  the  close  of  the  war.  I heard  that 
five  or  six  accepted  the  offer,  but  I do  not  know  this  to 
be  a fact;  none  of  my  personal  friends  did  it.  I think  it 
was  on  the  morning  of  March  4,  1865,  that  Gen.  Milli- 
neux entered  the  prison  and  informed  us  that  orders  had 
been  received  to  send  us  to  the  James  River  to  be  ex- 
changed. We  made  ready  to  leave  the  fort,  but  were 
almost  unwilling  to  leave,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
it  had  been  to  us  the  scene  of  so  much  sorrow  and  afflic- 
tion. About  it  lay  the  remains  of  those  who  were  dear 
to  us,  who  had  died  from  starvation.  How  altered  the 
appearance  of  the  prison!  When  we  entered  we  were 
too  much  crowded;  now,  upon  the  eve  of  leaving,  the 
passageways  were  almost  deserted. 

Upon  the  hard  benches  lay  the  helpless  forms  of  many 
of  our  comrades  in  the  last  stages  of  that  most  horrible 
disease,  scurvy.  We  embarked  upon  the  vessel  “Ash- 
land,” and  were  crowded  into  the  hold  of  the  ship  and 
lay  down  upon  the  floor.  The  helpless  were  brought 
down  upon  stretchers  and  placed  upon  the  floor.  We 
were  very  much  crowded.  More  than  half  of  our  num- 
ber were  unable  to  help  themselves,  and  all  soon  became 
seasick.  As  I looked  upon  the  scene,  the  densely 
packed  mass  of  suffering  humanity,  I wondered  if  a 
Massachusetts  slaver  had  ever  presented  a scene  so  hor- 
rible. In  this  condition  we  reached  Hilton  Head,  where 
we  were  to  take  on  board  the  two  hundred  sent  there 
from  Fort  Pulaski.  The  “Ashland”  having  been  ascer- 
tained to  be  incapable  of  transporting  us  to  our  destina- 
tion, we  were  transferred  to  a larger  ship,  called,  as  I 
now  remember,  the  “Illinois  of  New  York.”  Our 
friends  from  Hilton  Head  were  then  brought  aboard. 

We  left  quite  a number  at  Pulaski  and  Hilton  Head, 
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who  were  expected  to  die.  Being  thought  past  all  hope 
•of  recovery,  they  were  left  behind.  I learned  from  Capt. 
Perkins  that  tliey  had  received  about  the  same  treatment 
as  ourselves,  and  their  appearance  indicated  the  truth  of 
his  statement.  He  related  to  me  that  he  had  made  his 
escape  and  had  been  recaptured  and  placed  in  a box  or 
cage  just  large  enough  for  him  to  lie  down  in,  but  not 
high  enough  to  allow  him  to  sit  upright,  and  kept  there 
for  more  than  a week. 

We  reached  Fortress  Monroe  in  about  four  days  from 
the  time  we  left  Fort  Pulaski.  One  of  the  officers  died 
before  we  reached  Fortress  Monroe,  and  his  remains 
were  taken  on  deck,  sewed  up  in  his  blanket,  a heavy 
weight  attached  to  sink  the  body,  and  after  prayer  the 
body  was  consigned  to  tlie  sea.  Two  others  died  be- 
fore we  reached  Fort  Delaware. 

On  the  8th  of  March  a large  steamer,  crowded  with 
prisoners  from  Fort  Delaware,  passed  us,  bound  for 
Richmond.  They  passed  close  enough  for  us  to  recog- 
nize each  other,  and  many  were  the  joyful  greetings. 
But  we  did  not  move  up  the  James  River;  hour  after 
hour  we  lay  at  anchor.  In  the  evening  a number  of 
medical  officers  came  on  board  and  went  through  the 
ship.  They  gave  each  prisoner  a careful  examination, 
and  then  left.  We  did  not  know  the  object  of  their  visit 
at  the  time,  but  soon  learned  that  we  were  not  to  be  ex- 
changed, but  sent  to  Fort  Delaware,  as  the  medical  offi- 
cers had  reported  that  our  condition  was  so  horrible  that 
we  ought  not  to  be  sent  to  Richmond.  The  ship  pro- 
ceeded to  Norfolk  to  take  on  coal,  from  which  place  we 
were  taken  to  Fort  Delaware. 

I have  written  this  short  story  hoping  that  it  might 
induce  some  one  of  our  number  to  write  a full  history. 
A list  of  the  names  of  the  “Six  Hundred”  can  be  found 
in  a book  written  by  Rev.  Handy,  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  on 
“Prison  Life  at  Fort  Delaware.”  I saw  this  book  once, 
and  think  the  above  description  correct.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  read  this  list.  Quite  a number  of  the  “Six 
Hundred”  became  distinguished  men:  Manning,  of 
Mississippi;  Speaker  Crisp,  of  Georgia;  Latrobe,  May- 
or of  Baltimore,  and  others. 

I have  doubtless  made  mistakes,  for  it  has  been  a long 
time  since  these  occurrences.  Ifonso  Allen,  of  my 
company,  informs  me  that  Bantam  Hill  was  not  shot, 
but  was  wounded  by  a bayonet,  which  passed  in  at  his 
mouth  and  came  out  at  the  back  of  his  head. 

The  “Swamp  Angel”  was  situated  at  the  southwest 
■of  our  position  on  Morris  Island.  This  great  gun  was 
■not  fired  oftener  than  once  or  twice  a day. 

I suggest  that  the  survivors  of  the  “Six  Hundred” 
have  a special  reunion  at  the  June  meeting  at  Nashville. 

I can  be  found  at  the  Cole  Building,  fourth  floor,  from 
eight  to  nine  o’clock,  June  22-24. 

(To  be  continued.) 

" BLOW  YOUR  HORN,  JAKE,” 

G.  A.  Williams,  who  was  in  A.  A.  G.  Liddell’s  Bri- 
gade, Armv  of  Tennessee,  writes  from  New  Orleans: 

On  the  morning  of  December  31,  1863,  at  Murfrees- 
boro, Hardee’s  Corps  had  assaulted  the  Federal  right 
at  daylight,  and  forced  it  backward  beyond  the  Wilkin- 
son pike,  Cleburne,  in  the  second  line,  having  taken  up 
the  attack  begun  by  McCown.  Liddell’s  and  John- 
son’s Brigades  had  routed  their  opponents  from  several 


successive  positions,  kill'ng  Gen.  Sill,  and  driving  them 
through  the  large  body  of  timber  and  across  the  fields 
intervening  before  the  Nashville  pike.  Liddell  had 
halted  in  the  edge  of  the  timber,  having  in  his  front  fal- 
low lands,  upgrown  with  weeds  higher  than  a man’s 
head;  and,  needing  ammunition,  had  dispatched  Lieut. 
J.  M.  Dulin,  Sixth  Arkansas  Regiment,  inspector-gen- 
eral, to  bring  up  the  wagons  before  resuming  his  ad- 
vance on  the  enemy,  now  formed  in  the  Nashville  road. 

As  Dulin  spurred  away  on  his  errand,  Liddell,  find- 
ing a body  of  FederalS  remaining  in  what  we  knew  as 
the  “neck  of  woods”  on  his  left  front,  moved  by  that 
flank  and  dislodged  them,  thereby  unmasking  his  for- 
mer front.  Meanwhile  Dulin  found  and  came  forward 
with  two  four-horse  ordnance  wagons,  hurrying  to  re- 
plenish cartridge  boxes  and  join  in  the  pursuit. 

Not  finding  the  brigade  where  he  had  left  it,  and  sup- 
posing that  it  had  continued  to  advance,  he  called  to  the 
drivers  to  “come  on,”  and  plunged  into  tlie  field. 

The  rush  of  the  teams,  the  crashing  and  cracking  of 
the  dry  stalks,  spread  terror  among  the  rabbits  crouch- 
ing under  cover,  as  well  as  in  the  breasts  of  a line  of 
blue-clad  skirmishers  lying  perdu,  every  man  of  whom 
broke  cover  and  scampered  away  as  fast  as  legs  could 
carry.  They  evidently  thought  it  no  safe  place  for 
them  where  a Rebel  ordnance  train  could  venture  with- 
out a gun  as  escort,  and  vacated  accordingly.  No  one 
was  more  astonished  than  Dulin,  who,  as  modest  as 
gallant,  was  never  known  to  claim  any  distinction  as 
being  the  only  officer  on  record  to  charge  a skirmish 
line  with  two  ordnance  wagons. 

Of  the  seven  men  who  rode  with  Gen.  Liddell  that 
day,  four  were  wounded.  Willie  Liddell,  aide-de-camp, 
got  a painful  wound  in  the  leg.  Young,  ordnance  offi- 
cer, was  wounded  in  the  back.  I saw  him,  holding  ffie 
bridle  with  his  left  arm,  and  wavinghat  aloft  with  the 
good  one.  Poor  Kibler,  assistant  surgeon,  detailed  to 
look  after  tlie  General  and  staff,  himself  became  a pa- 
tient for  his  colleagues  of  the  tourniquet  and  saw ; while 
Jake  Schlosser,  the  bugler,  was  wounded  through  his 
flask,  which,  reposing  in  the  pocket  of  his  “warmus," 
against  his  groin,  contained  a liquid  designed  to  refresh 
his  wind  and  spirits  after  his  repeated  calls  of  “For- 
ward! Forward!  Blow  your  horn,  Jake!  ” 

Mr.  J.  E.  Dromgoole  wrote  the  Veteran  from  Mur- 
freesboro, Tenn.,  October  4,  1896:  “In  the  year  1864  I 
received  a letter  from  a Confederate  prisoner  at  Fort 
Delaware,  saying:  T am  short  of  means,  and  a fellow- 
prisoner  informs  me  that  if  I would  write  to  you  I would 
likely  get  some  assistance.’  I wrote  immediately  and 
sent  some  relief,  such  as  I could  afford.  After  more 
than  thirty  years,  when  all  recollection  of  the  transac- 
tion had  faded  from  my  memory,  in  February,  1896,  a 
letter  was  received  by  the  postmaster  at  Murfreesboro, 
making  inquiry  for  ‘a  Mr.  Dromgoole.’  The  letter  was 
forwarded  to  me  at  Dresden,  Tenn.  A correspondence 
followed,  and  in  a short  time  I received  a draft  on  New 
York  covering  the  amount  sent,  with  interest  com- 
pounded, a grateful  acknowledgment  of  the  small  favor 
done  him.  The  address  of  this  thoughtful  and  gener- 
ous Confederate  is  J.  D.  Turner,  Monticello,  Fla..” 
The  venerable  gentleman  concludes:  “Being  badly  par- 
alyzed, I fear  that  you  will  not  be  able  to  decipher  this 
scrawl,  but  it  is  the  best  that  I can  do.  I am  nearly 
ninety-one  years  old.” 
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THE  GREAT  REUNION  AT  RICHMOND, 

KRANKLIN  II.  MACKICY,  CAMI*  171  V.  C.  V.,  W A.Sl  1 1 N (JTI  >N,  1).  C. 

O you  should  have  been  at  Richmond,  my  dear  fellow! 

Yes,  you  should  have  been  at  Richmond  and  have  seen 
The  scarred  and  rusty  veterans,  sere  and  yellow. 

Going  on  as  if  they  only  were  eighteen. 

And  you  should  have  seen  their  smiles  with  tears  between. 

And  you  should  have  seen  their  bearded,  happy  faces 
As  they  came  across  old  comrades  in  the  street. 

And  you  should  have  seen  their  greetings  and  embraces — 
How  they  looked  each  other  o’er  from  head  to  feet. 

Then  went  hunting,  with  hooked  arms,  the  nearest  seat. 

And  you  should  have  seen  that  grandest  of  processions. 

Heard  the  bands  a playing  “Dixie”  and  “Lang  Syne;” 
Heard  the  shouting  of  the  crowds,  and  the  expressions 
From  the  women  as  they  waved  their  kerchiefs  fine 
To  the  men  who  walked  so  proudly  in  the  line. 

And  you  should  have  seen  the  faces  of  the  people. 

Of  two  hundred  thousand  people  in  the  town. 

Every  porch,  every  window,  every  steeple — 

They  were  crowded  w'ith  those  faces  looking  down. 

And  on  not  a single  one  was  there  a frown. 

And  the  men  who  bore  their  hardships  as  a trifle 
In  those  cruel  days  that  now  are  days  of  old; 

Who  had  stanched  their  bleeding  wounds,  yet  could  not  stifle 
The  warm  tears,  that  were  never  bought  nor  sold. 

Which  adown  their  cheeks  involuntary  rolled. 

No,  you  nevet  should  have  missed  it,  my  dear  fellow; 

’Twas  a jubilee  to  channel  through  your  heart. 

And  flush  it  till  its  fibers  all  grew  mellow 
With  the  memories  of  which  you  were  a part. 

And  as  faithful  at  the  end  as  at  the  start. 

Never  monarch  of  his  scepter  could  be  prouder. 

Never  lover  giving  kisses  to  his  bride, 

Than  old  Richmond,  v;ith  her  plaudits,  loud  and  louder. 

As  she  greeted  those  who  came  from  far  and  wide — 

The  old  soldiers  who  had  laid  their  swords  aside. 

Did  you  ever  see  a wild  tornado  tearing 
Through  the  forest,  bending  trees  upon  its  way? 

So  our  battle-flags  were  sw'ayed  with  every  cheering. 

With  the  never-ceasing  cheering  of  that  day. 

With  the  soul-impassioned  cheering  of  the  gray! 

What  a thrilling,  fervid  swelling  of  each  bosom! 

What  an  animated,  stimulated  crowd! 

What  a frantic,  wild,  and  raving  paroxysm 

Rose,  full-throated,  as  those  tattered  flags  were  bowed, 

All  forgetting  how  each  one  was  but  a shroud! 

And  to  whom  belonged  those  voices  there  uprising? 

To  what  ancestry  is  traced  the  blood  of  these? 

Were  they  Huns  and  Goths  and  Vandals  exorcising 
The  red  demons  of  their  tribes  upon  their  knees 
While  a southern  sun  was  shining  through  the  trees? 

Were  they  of  the  hordes  of  those  who  had  invaded 
And  had  spat  upon  our  loved  land  in  the  p.ast, 

When  old  England  thought  her  manhood  not  degraded 
By  her  Hessians  that  she  blushed  for  at  the  last, 

Yet  in  later  days  our  kinsmen  brought  so  fast? 

Brought  from  Europe  when  an  anger  did  embroil  us. 

Brought  from  Europe  with  their  jargon — gave  them  guns, 
Waved  the  stars  and  stripes,  and  told  them  to  despoil  us; 

Gave  them  bounties  for  the  killing  of  our  sons; 

Gave  this  hired  herd  of  foreign  myrmidons? 

No;  these  heart-o’erflowing  thousands  have  descended 
From,  the  fathers!  ’Twas  their  blood  was  boiling  o’er; 

They  were  children  of  the  men  who  had  defended 
Their  country,  and — as  their  fathers  were  before — 

Sons  of  the  soil  that  their  faithful  feet  upbore. 


Yes,  Americans,  full-blooded,  all  untainted. 

Loving  country,  loving  home,  and  loving  God; 

Swinging  censers  to  the  memory  of  the  sainted 
Sons  of  Liberty,  when  Freedom  felt  the  rod. 

Ere  she  builded  here  her  temple  on  their  sod. 

Siring  men  whom  all  history  presages. 

When  America  shall  need  her  men,  will  be 

Her  true  patriots,  her  statesmen,  and  her  sages, 

Taught  of  Washington  and  Jackson  and  by  Lee, 

And  inspired  by  their  noble  pedigree. 

"Rebel  yells?”  Brothers  of  the  North,  when  your  fathers 
Stood  with  ours,  as  they  battled  for  one  cause, 

So  they  shouted — hear  the  echo  as  it  gathers 
In  these  voices — hear  the  echo,  and  then  pause. 

For  their  spirits  now  are  shouting  this  applause. 


THE  GRAND  REUNION  AT  NASHVILLE, 

B.  L.  Ridley,  Murfreesboro,  Tenn. : 

The  reunion  of  Confederates  to  be  held  in  Nashville 
in  June  is  an  assured  success.  Our  war-worn  veterans, 
whose  visages  will  tell  to  each  other  of  many  a bloody 
campaign,  will  be  there  in  force.  Tennesseeans  will  lift 
their  hats  to  salute  them  and  in  unbosomed  hospitality 
welcome  them.  Generations  of  sons  and  daughters  of 
the  battle-scarred  sires  will  come  to  us,  and  in  profound 
reverence  will  look  upon  our  gray-haired  monuments  of 
military  valor.  We  are  flattered  with  a promise,  too, 
the  realization  of  which  will  imprint  recollections  never 
to  be  erased  from  the  memories  of  those  who  witness  it : 
the  presence  of  living  female  celebrities  of  the  slum- 
bering cause.  They  are  especially  invited  to  be  the 
guests  of  the  city,  and  they  will  accept;  they  cannot 
stay  away.  The  dream  of  the  old  soldiers  who  fought 
for  them  and  for  their  cherished  cause,  to  see  them 
again  before  they  die,  will  be  realized. 

Mrs.  President  Davis  (our  mother)  and  her  daugh- 
ters, Mrs.  Hayes  and  Miss  Winnie  Davis,  will  be  there. 
Mrs.  Braxton  Bragg,  Gen.  R.  E.  Lee’s  daughters,  Mes- 
dames  Stonewall  Jackson,  Ben  Hardin  Helm,  Holmes, 
Longstreet,  Buckner,  J.  E.  B.  Stuart,  A.  P.  Stewart, 
Picket,  Gordon,  A.  P.  Hill,  Heth,  S.  D.  Lee,  Fitzhugh 
Lee  (President  of  the  United  Daughters),  Basil  Duke, 
Newton  Brown  (whose  husband  commanded  the  fa- 
mous Arkansas  ram),  the  daughter  of  Admiral  Semmes 
(of  Alabama  fame),  and  others  distinguished  in  the 
great  conflict  are  expected  to  be  present. 

The  happiest  visit  of  my  life  was  to  the  Richmond  re- 
union. My  feelings  on  entering  the  city  that  the  world 
tried  for  four  years  to  take  were  inexpressible.  The 
names  of  R.  E.  Lee,  Beauregard,  Joe  Johnston,  Stone- 
wall Jackson,  grew  upon  me  as  I contemplated  them 
military  prowess,  and  also  those  of  their  lieutenant 
subordinates:  Early,  Ewell,  Longstreet,  A.  P.  Hill, 
Gordon,  Hampton,  Ashby,  Stuart,  and  others.  How 
must  our  enemies  have  felt  on  entering  Richmond, 
when  it  cost  them  so  much  life,  treasure,  and  blood? 

When  you  visit  Nashville,  while  you  will  not  be  so 
impressed,  yet  when  you  contemplate  the  military 
struggles  in  her  vicinage,  notable  of  which  are  Fort 
Donelson,  Fishing  Creek,  Shiloh,  Richmond,  Perry- 
ville,  Murfreesboro,  Chickamauga,  Mission  Ridge, 
Franklin,  Nashville,  and  hundreds  of  minor  battles,  see- 
ing still  lines  of  breastworks  and  frowning  fortresses 
dotting  the  state,  you  will  find  it  consecrated  also  as  a 
fixed  western  outpost  in  the  stupendous  military  drama. 
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Every  living  general  on  the  Confederate  side  who  can 
come  will  be  at  Nashville.  Its  central  location  will 
bring  them  from  the  East,  South,  North,  and  West,  and 
hallowed  reminiscences  that  cluster  around  her  will  in- 
duce many  to  come  at  inconvenience.  Recollections 
of  Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  Bragg,  Hardee,  Buckner, 
Breckenridges,  Polks,  Stewart,  Bushrod  Johnson,  Pil- 
low, Harris,  S.  D.  Lee,  Cheatham,  Cleburne,  Steven- 
son, Withers,  McCown,  Bate,  Walthall,  Loring,  Clay- 
ton, French,  Hanson,  Helm,  Gist,  Adams,  Rains,  Zolli- 
coffer,  Kirby-Smith,  Brown,  Hills,  Pettus,  Ector,  Go- 
van,  Strahl,  Granberry,  Cockrell,  Reynolds,  Palmer, 
Maney,  Carter,  Quarles,  Sears,  Vaughn,  McNair, 
Gregg,  Featherston,  the  Smiths,  Gordon,  Chalmers, 
Buford,  Harrison,  Bell,  Morgan,  Forrest,  Wheeler, 
Jacksons,  Dibbrell,  Wharton,  Lyon,  Duke,  and  other 
braves  will  be  recalled  by  the  great  occasion.  Follow- 
ers also  of  Price,  Pemberton,  Magruder,  Dick  Taylor, 
McCullough,  Tom  Green,  Thompson,  and  Joe  Shelby 
will  be  partakers  in  Tennessee’s  greeting.  In  fact. 
Federal  soldiers  have  also  become  enlisted  in  our  an- 
nual “house  warmings,”  and  many  of  them  are  expected 
to  be  witnesses  to  our  eternal  devotion. 

The  Centennial  will  be  in  full  blast,  and  the  outpour- 
ing will  be  phenomenal.  No  extortion  in  prices  need 
be  looked  for,  and  every  facility  for  your  comfort,  com- 
rades, is  promised.  And  now  a little  secret  touching 
the  reception  to  you.  It  shall  be  credited  to  where  it 
belongs:  to  our  women.  They  are  busy  in  the  back- 
ground, busy  for  your  entertainment,  and  you  know  it 
will  be  thorough.  While  the  citizens,  the  Centennial 
Committee,  and  the  bivouacs  are  in  the  forefront,  they 
are  but  the  tools  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy 
and  of  the  Old  Revolution,  and  of  the  ladies  of  Tennes- 
see. So,  veterans,  it  won’t  cost  you  much.  Let’s  get 
together  a little  while  and  live  in  the  glory  of  convic- 
tion, if  not  in  triumph ; let’s  leave  business  and  line  up 
for  a few  days  under  the  spirit-stirring  and  soul-inspir- 
ing strains  of  “Dixie,”  “My  Old  Kentucky  Home,” 
^‘Maryland,”  “Happy  Land  of  Canaan,”  “Bonnie  Blue 
Flag,”  and  “The  Girl  I Left  Behind  Me.” 

In  encountering  the  surging  masses  upon  our  streets, 
tip  your  hats  freely,  for  fear  you  will  pass  an  unknown 
heroine,  and  don’t  forget  a pleasant  greeting  to  every 
old  fellow  you  meet,  for  fear  of  overlooking  an  old 
comrade  who  shot  with  you. 

The  keys  of  the  city  will  be  given  you.  If  you  strike 
■“mountain  dew”  or  “old  Robertson,”  sin  it;  or  “old  Lin- 
coln,” laugh  and  linger  while  the  game  goes  on.  If  a 
Tennessee  damsel  makes  you  feel  at  home,  just  kill 
yourself  to  please  her;  if  a Kentucky  thoroughbred 
smiles  on  you,  don’t  forget  your  raising;  or  if  any 
Southern  belle  gets  ardent  in  her  devotion  and  vehe- 
ment in  expression  over  pleasing  you,  bow  to  her  if 
mental  apoplexy  attacks  you.  Recollect  that  you  are  in 
the  hotbed  of  Southern  sentiment  and  among  brethren 
and  sisters  who  swore  in  their  wrath,  and  confirmed  it 
in  their  deliberation,  that  they  would  seal  their  faith  with 
their  blood  before  they  would  do  an  act  or  cherish  a 
thought  prejudicial  to  Southern  rights.  Don’t  fail  to 
meet  some  of  our  ladies  whom  you  met  when  the  death 
shot  rattled;  Mesdames  Overton,  Nicholson,  Goodlett, 
Williams,  Hume,  Gaut,  Clare,  Johns,  Battle,  Polk,  Gale, 
Cahal,  Guild,  McMurray,  Hickman,  Nichol,  Rains, 
Brown,  Childress,  Ewing,  Fall,  Thompson,  Pilcher, 
McCalister,  Morgan,  Berry,  Cockrell,  Ewing,  Allen, 


Armistead,  Foster,  Sylton,  O’Bryan,  Porter,  Misses 
Jane  Thomas,  Sallie  Brown,  Cahal,  and,  indeed,  all,  not 
only  of  the  organized  Daughters,  but  the  ladies  of 
Nashville;  and  not  only  these,  but  of  the  whole  State  of 
Tennessee  and  of  the  Sunny  South,  for  they  will  be  there 
looking  for  you  to  sweeten  your  bread  with  arrack  and 
your  milk  with  honey,  and  are  determined  to  make  this 
reunion  a climactic  triumph  over  all  reunions  ever  held 
or  that  may  be  expected. 

Veterans  of  the  blue  even  might  come  down  and 
shake  hands  with  us  over  the  memories.  It  will  be  our 
feast,  and  in  the  Christian  spirit  Confederates  would  bid 
you  welcome — not  as  if  forced,  like  Themistocles  to 
court  favor  with  the  Persian  king;  or  Napoleon,  to  sit 
down  to  the  table  of  the  English  people,  but  through  a 
desire  to  cement  our  bonds  of  American  citizenship. 

One  of  our  Southern  songsters,  A.  S.  Morton,  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  has  invoked  the  muses  over  my  prosing. 
The  divine  afflatus  through  his  facile  pen  is  drawn  out 
in  the  following  beautiful  epic: 

Nashville’s  invitation. 

Come,  you  hoary-headed  “gray-backs,”  though  with  feeble, 
halting  gait — 

Come  and  warm  your  age-iced  blood  at  eternal  mem’ry’s 
fire. 

Swap  a lie  and  crack  a joke  with  any  olden-time  messmate. 

Share  our  grub,  and  drain  our  canteens  if  a “nip”  you  should 
desire; 

For  the  portals  of  our  city  open  wide  to  let  you  pass. 

And  the  latchstrings  of  the  houses  dangle  outside  in  the  air; 
■While,  upon  the  threshold  smiling,  matrons  staid  and  rosy  lass 

Stand  with  open  arms,  inviting  you  to  halt  and  enter  there. 

Widows,  mothers,  sisters,  daughters,  cheer  us  with  your  pres- 
ence rare,  t 

Let  the  unforgotten  glories  of  the  South’s  undying  past 
Temper  grief,  and  for  the  moment  smooth  away  the  lines  of 
care. 

Since  for  many  you  shall  smile  at  this  parade  will  be  the  last. 
Shades  of  Jackson,  Lee,  and  Johnston,  Stuart,  Forrest,  Mor- 
gan, too, 

Come  and  mingle  with  our  spirits,  lead  once  more  your 
dwindling  hosts; 

Let  us  feel  again  inspiring,  magic  force  of  hearts  so  true; 

Make  of  glories  past  conception  something  more  than  shiv- 
’ring  ghosts. 

Chickamauga,  Appomattox,  roll  your  battle  clouds  away; 

Gettysburg  and  Lookout  Mountain,  halt  before  this  histo- 
ry page; 

Ribs  of  sunken  “Alabama.”  from  your  bed  in  Cherbourg’s 
Bay, 

Wraiths  of  war,  “eyes  front,”  beholding  greatest  wonder  of 
this  age. 

From  the  Southland’s  farthest  corners  come  the  men  who 
wore  the  gray — 

Come  to  write  again  their  story  on  the  leaf  of  history. 

Come  to  mingle  precious  mem’ries  with  the  sorrows  of  to-day. 

And  triumphant,  though  defeated,  chant  the  magic  name  of 
“Lee.” 

Here’s  a welcome  for  you  “blue-coats” — you  who  faced  us  in 
the  field; 

Come,  and  in  fraternal  greetings  bury  passions  of  that  strife. 
Hearts  and  hands  are  open  to  you — don’t  refuse  us;  simply 
yield. 

Such  impulses  as  this  greeting  give  and  feed  a nation’s  life. 
We  will  welcome  you  as  warmly  as  we  did  in  sixty-one; 

But,  instead  of  whistling  bullets  and  destruction-dealing 
shell. 

We  will  spread  the  festal  table  underneath  our  Southern  sun. 

Come  and  hear  once  more  the  music  of  that  curdling  “Rebel 
yell.” 

Come  then,  “Rebels,”  “Johnnies,”  “Gray-backs,”  “Yanks,” 
and  “Blue-coats,”  come  along. 

Tears  for  noble  dead  and  cheering  for  the  heroes  with  us 
yet, 
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Hearty  grips  from  former  foemen,  wealth  of  beauty,  bursts  of 
song — 

All  combined  will  make  a picture  that  the  coldest  can’t  for- 
get. 

And  the  sun  will  shine  the  brighter,  and  the  rose,  in  proud  ar- 
ray. 

Will  give  forth  a richer  fragrance;  while  the  violets  in  their 
dells 

Joyous  lift  their  lowly  heads  upon  that  memorable  day 

When  the  Tennessean  heavens  ring  once  more  with  “Rebel 
yells.”  


CONFEDERATE  DAUGHTERS  IN  VIRGINIA, 

Relations  of  the  Grand  Division  and  United  Daughters 
Considered, 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Grand  Division  of  the 
Daug'hters  of  the  Confederacy  in  Virginia,  held  in  Alex- 
andria, April  22,  the  question  was  brought  up  of  joining 
the  United  Society  of  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy. 
In  the  resolutions  passed  by  the  Nashville  convention 
it  was  agreed  that  the  Grand  Division  of  Virginia,  in 
joining  the  United  Society,  should  preserve  its  organi- 
zation intact,  charter  its  chapters  free  of  cost  (they  hav- 
ing already  been  chartered  by  the  Grand  Division),  and, 
by  amending  the  one  point  of  difference  in  their  consti- 
tution, become  a part  of  the  United  Society.  At  the 
meeting  of  the  Grand  Division  held  in  Alexandria  the 
following  paper,  in  the  interest  of  union,  was  read  by 
Mrs.  W.  A.  Smoot,  chairman  of  the  committee  appoint- 
ed by  the  U.  D.  C.  to  negotiate  in  the  matter. 

MRS.  shoot’s  address. 

A/rs.  President:  You  have  courteously  given  me  leave 
to  say  something  to  the  ladies  of  your  Division  in  re- 
gard to  the  subjeet  now  before  you:  the  union  of  the 
Grand  Division  of  Virginia  with  the  United  Daughters 
of  the  Confederacy.  After  consultation  with  the  ladies 
of  our  committee  and  other  prominent  members  of  the 
United  Society,  I will  avail  myself  of  that  privilege.  I 
will  first  explain  the  position  of  the  United  Daughters 
of  the  Confederacy  as  set  forth  in  their  late  convention. 

When  the  delegates  from  Virginia  arrived  in  Nash- 
ville nothing  could  exceed  the  friendliness  and  cordiali- 
ty with  which  they  were  received  by  their  sisters  of  the 
South.  Many  times  were  heard  expressions  of  the 
highest  regard,  I may  say  enthusiasm,  for  our  good  old 
state  and  all  that  concerns  her.  We  were  told  on  our 
arrival  in  Nashville  that  Virginia  must  have  the  next 
president,  and  that  it  would  rest  with  the  Virginia  dele- 
gates to  name  her.  This  was  done,  and  by  a good  ma- 
jority; but  there  was  one  thing  which  rather  tended  to 
cast  a shadow  over  this  enthusiasm:  At  a caucus  held 
prior  to  the  convention  the  prevailing  questions  asked 
on  all  sides  were  these:  “What  is  the  trouble  in  Vir- 
ginia? ” “Why  is  she  not  with  us?  ’’  “Is  she  divided 
against  herself  too,  or  is  it  that  she  is  indifferent  and 
cares  nothing  for  the  United  Society?”  We  tried  to 
assure  them  that  things  were  not  as  they  supposed,  and 
that  at  all  events  we  were  going  to  rectify  matters  in 
Virginia,  and  that  all  would  be  well. 

On  the  second  day  of  the  convention  the  president 
announced  that  the  business  next  in  order  would  be  a 
proposal  from  the  Grand  Division  of  Virginia  to  join 
the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy.  As  there 
were  some,  perhaps  many,  in  the  audience  from  other 


states  who  were  totally  ignorant  of  the  circumstances 
which  gave  rise  to  this  proposal,  the  president,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  convention,  proceeded  to  explain  these  cir- 
cumstances and  to  make  it  understood  why  such  a pro- 
posal should  be  necessary.  Her  remarks  brought  on  a 
discussion  of  the  subject,  and  the  president  was  pro- 
ceeding to  read  some  papers  bearing  upon  it,  when  a 
motion  was  made  that  the  whole  matter  be  turned  over 
to  a committee  composed  of  persons  posted  on  Virginia 
affairs,  who  would  put  it  in  such  shape  that  the  conven- 
tion might  better  consider  and  act  upon  it.  This  com  - 
mittee was  appointed,  and  then  retired  for  consultation. 
The  papers  handed  them  were  copies  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  By-laws  of  the  Grand  Division  of  Virginia  and 
of  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy.  If  the 
committee  had  received  a copy  of  the  actual  proposal 
of  the  Grand  Division,  it  would  have  changed  the  na- 
ture of  their  deliberations,  and  the  resolutions  placed 
before  the  meeting  later  would  perhaps  have  been  of  a 
different  sort;  but  it  was  doubtless  an  oversight  that 
they  were  not  handed  them.  I am  certain  that  there 
was  not  the  slightest  intention  to  suppress  anything  that 
might  bring  about  a speedy  union.  Both  the  president 
and  secretary  seemed  wholly  in  favor  of  such  union. 
Indeed,  I should  do  injustice  to  the  ladies  who  com- 
posed that  convention  if  I did  not  say  that  they  were 
all  desirous  that  the  Grand  Division  of  Virginia  should 
join  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy.  As 
soon  as  the  matter  was  placed  before  them  they  seemed 
inclined  to  make  all  possible  concessions.  The  resolu- 
tions passed  by  that  convention  have  since  been  object- 
ed to  on  the  ground  that  they  are  not  constitutional; 
but  after  due  consideration  it  was  decided  that  rules  ap- 
plying to  the  admission  of  our  infant  chapters,  before 
they  have  gotten  fairly  on  their  feet,  do  not  apply  to  a 
body  of  women  long  since  organized,  fully  equipped, 
and  in  splendid  working  order.  Who  could  ask  them 
to  disband  and  merge  themselves  into  the  Virginia  Di- 
vision, when  they  outnumber  that  Division  so  largely? 
Why  ask  them  to  pay  for  charters,  when  they  have  al- 
ready paid  for  them  and  the  proceeds  gone  to  Confeder- 
ate work?  No;  the  ladies  of  that  convention  did  not 
think  that  they  were  setting  aside  their  constitution. 
They  regarded  this  as  an  exceptional  case,  requiring 
exceptional  rules;  and  far  be  it  from  any  one  within  our 
state  to  take  a less  broad-minded  view  of  it  or  to  cast 
any  needless  oibstacles  in  the  way  of  union ! 

But,  notwithstanding  their  willingness  to  do  all  that 
is  reasonable,  I do  not  think  that  the  convention  at 
Nashville  was  prepared  to  accept  the  terms  of  the  Grand 
Division  unconditionally,  had  they  been  made  fully  ac- 
quainted with  them.  There  are  some  points  contained 
in  them  which  I do  not  believe  would  have  met  their 
approval..  It  is  a question,  indeed,  whether  they  could 
have  been  expected  to  do  so.  Had  they  not  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  Grand  Division  of  Virginia,  in  joining 
the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  would  make 
some  concessions  to  them?  Is  it  for  any  body  of  wom- 
en in  proposing  to  join  some  other  body  to  dictate 
wholly  the  terms  of  that  union?  Must  there  not  be  mu- 
tual concessions  in  such  cases?  The  United  Daugh- 
ters of  the  Confederacy  were  prepared  to  make  these 
concessions,  and  in  the  most  loving  spirit.  If  the 
Grand  Division  of  Virginia  adheres  to  its  proposal  to 
join  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy — some 
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as  separate  chapters,  and  some  under  the  head  of  the 
Division — their  proposal  will  doubtless  receive  all  due 
consideration;  but  our  committee  is  not,  of  course,  em- 
powered to  take  any  action  further  than  to  consider  it 
and  lay  it  before  the  next  convention. 

As  for  the  terms  proposed,  being  identical  with  those 
of  the  Grand  Camp  of  Virginia  in  joining  the  United 
Confederate  Veterans,  there  is  this  difference:  The 
only  qualification ‘needful  in  joining  a veteran  associa- 
tion is  to  be  a veteran.  Not  so  with  the  Daughters  of 
the  Confederacy;  they  have  found  it  necessary  to  hedge 
themselves  about  with  closer  restrictions,  if  this  associa- 
tion is  to  be  strictly  Southern  and  Confederate,  and  is 
to  carry  on  its  high  aim  of  becoming  hereditary.  It  is 
essential,  therefore,  that  the  laws  governing  those  chap- 
ters which  belong  to  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Con- 
federacy should  not  conflict  on  this  point.  The  quali- 
fications for  membership  in  the  Grand  Division,  as  set 
forth  in  Art.  III., Sec.  i,  of  their  constitution,  differ  from 
those  of  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy. 
While  this,  perhaps,  could  make  no  difference  in  the 
state,  if  the  United  Society  once  broke  this  rule  it  would 
doubtless  subject  them  to  much  inconvenience  in  other 
states.  These  are  the  points  of  difference  in  the  two 
constitutions  which  would  need  to  be  reconciled. 

I would,  therefore,  recommend  to  the  ladies  of  the 
Grand  Division  that  they  amend  their  constitution  in 
this  particular  and  charter  their  chapters,  free  of  cost, 
as  provided  in  the  resolutions.  By  making  these  small 
concessions  they  become  members  of  the  United  So- 
ciety without  further  negotiation. 

As  for  their  badge,  it  may  be  retained  as  a state  divi- 
sion badge,  which  it  now  is,  and  their  organization  re- 
main unaltered,  unless  at  some  future  time  the  two  divi- 
sions in  Virginia  should  merge  themselves  into  one. 

The  advantages  to  be  derived  from  union  are  great. 
It  is  much  to  feel  that  we  have  the  sympathy  and  co- 
operation of  our  sisters  in  other  states  and  to  be  brought 
into  touch  with  representative  women  throug'hout  the 
South  who  are  engaged  in  this  noble  work.  It  en- 
courages and  stimulates  to  exertion  and  it  adds  strength 
and  dignity  to  the  work. 

Let  us  not  in  Virginia  have  room  to  suspect  that  there 
is  a want  of  harmony  because  there  is  a lack  of  unity. 
Let  it  not  be  said  that  the  women  of  the  South  cannot 
work  together  in  this  cause.  By  all  means  let  us  unite, 
as  there  is  no  surer  way  to  convince  the  world  of  our  sin- 
cerity of  purpose  and  disinterestedness  in  the  cause  that 
will  ever  be  so  near  and  so  dear  to  our  hearts. 

The  question  being  put  to  a vote,  the  Grand  Division 
decided  to  adhere  to  a proposal  made  by  them  to  enter 
the  United  Society  as  a division  only,  with  their  rights 
and  privileges  retained  in  full.  A majority  of  the  del- 
egates had  been  instructed  to  this  effect.  A committee 
was  appointed  to  confer  with  the  committee  from  the 
United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy.  The  majority 
of  the  ladies  expressed  themselves  as  decidedly  in  favor 
of  union,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  joint  committee  will 
construct  a platform  which,  in  any  event,  will  meet  with 
the  acceptance  of  the  United  Society.  If  such  could  be 
the  case,  it  would  simplify  matters,  as  there  is  now  some 
confusion,  owing  to  the  separate  organizations. 


Judge  C.  B.  Kilgore  writes  from  Ardmore,  Ind.  T. : 

In  the  March  Veteran  there  is  a brief  notice  by 
Thomas  W.  Timberlake  of  the  daring  deeds  of  Capt. 
Burke,  of  Texas,  who  is  designated  as  “one  of  the 
greatest  scouts  in  the  Confederacy.”  I knew  Capt. 
Burke  before  the  war  and  afterwards.  About  1853, 
when  I was  a schoolboy,  Burke  was  working  as  a me- 
chanic in  Henderson,  Tex.,  and  was  using  all  his  means 
and  energies  to  acquire  an  education  and  to  fit  himself 
for  the  law.  My  recollection  is  that  he  was  admitted  to 
practice  just  before  the  war  began.  After  the  war  he 
returned  to  Texas,  located  at  Marshall,  and  began  the 
practice  of  law,  and  achieved  considerable  success.  In 
1866,  at  the  election  held  in  accordance  with  President 
Johnson’s  plan  of  reconstruction,  Burke  was  chosen 
District  Attorney  for  the  district  in  which  he  lived,  and 
Gen.  Ector  was  elected  Judge  of  that  district. 

Burke  was  a very  fearless,  efficient,  and  aggressive 
officer.  During  his  service  as  District  Attorney  he  be- 
came embroiled  in  a difficulty  with  a prominent  family 
of  Marshall,  and  in  an  altercation  with  one  of  them  his 
opponent  was  slain.  He  thereupon  resigned  his  office, 
and  on  a trial  of  the  case  was  acquitted. 

He  continued  in  the  practice  at  Marshall  till  he  died, 
a few  years  thereafter,  from  pulmonary  trouble,  I think, 
brought  on  by  injuries  received  during  the  war. 

The  wonderful  story  of  his  adventures  as  a spy  and  a 
scout  in  the  service  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia 
will  probably  never  be  told.  He  had  in  his  possession 
when  I knew  him  after  the  war  many  orders  and  letters 
from  Gen.  Lee  and  other  distinguished  general  officers 
of  that  army  in  relation  to  his  services  as  a scout,  many 
of  them  detailing  the  accounts  of  his  work  and  describ- 
ing the  perils  which  he  had  encountered,  and  compli- 
menting him  highly  upon  his  daring  achievements  and 
valuable  services  to  the  cause  of  the  Confederacy.  If 
these  documents  have  been  preserved,  and  he  has  left  a 
record  of  his  services,  they  would  make  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  thrilling  stories  of  the  war. 

Burke  was  rather  backward  about  telling  the  story  of 
his  exploits,  except  to  very  intimate  friends,  and  then 
only  when  he  had  the  orders  or  communications  from 
his  commanding  officers  or  when  persons  with  whom 
he  served  or  came  in  contact  were  present  to  verify  the 
accuracy  of  his  statements. 

Comrade  Kilgore,  in  a personal  letter,  writes: 

It  is  my  purpose  to  attend  the  reunion  at  Nashville  in 
June,  and  I would  like  to  meet  a number  of  messmates 
from  Nashville,  with  whom  I sojourned  at  Camp  Mor- 
ton and  in  Fort  Delaware  in  1864.  While  at  Indianap- 
olis I occupied,  with  a number  of  other  Confederates, 
the  sutler’s  shop  in  Camp  Morton  in  January,  1864. 
Their  names  and  addresses  are  as  follows:  J.  Thomas 
Brown,  T.  W.  Weller,  W.  W.  Pritchard,  J.  H.  Carson, 
H.  V.  Hooper,  First  Tennessee  Regiment;  Ben  Mc- 
Cann, Fifteenth  Tennessee  Regiment — all  of  Nashville; 
John  Brand,  Helena,  Ark.;  John  T.  Holt  and  J.  Quig- 
ley Proflet,  Natchez,  Miss.;  I.  C.  Bartlett,  Covington, 
Ky.  At  Fort  Delaware,  in  1864,  I was  associated  with 
John  W.  Thomas,  Duncan  Cooper,  Capt. Webster,  Capt. 
Perkins,  and  Capt.  Polk,  all  from  Tennessee,  and,  I 
think,  from  Nashville.  I naturally  assume  that  many 
of  those  named  above  have  long  since  answered  to  the 
final  roll-call,  but  it  would  afford  me  great  pleasure  to 
meet  at  Nashville  in  June  such  of  them  as  still  survive. 
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ON  TO  NASHVILLE. 

June  22-24,  tilt-'  tlntcs  set  apart  for  tlie 
seventli  aniuial  U.  C.  V.  reunion,  Nash- 
ville, promise  to  be  record  breakers  in 
way  of  attendance.  To  the  many  vet- 
erans and  friends  who  will  attend  from 
Missouri,  Arkansas,  and  Texas,  special 
attention  is  invited  to  a very  important 
feature — i.  e.,  comfortable  and  safe  jour- 
ney to  and  from  Nashville.  The  old  re- 
lial)le  Iron  Mountain  Route,  with  its  ele- 
gant train  equipment,  Pullman  Buffet 
Sleepers,  and  Reclining  Chair  Cars 
(seats  free),  insures  the  veterans  from 
Missouri  and  Arkansas  the  speediest 
and  most  direct  route  via  Memphis  to 
Nashville. 

The  Texas  and  Pacific  Railway  is 
known  Texas  over  for  its  superb  equip- 
ment, reliability,  and  splendid  roadbed. 
Direct  connections  are  made  by  all 
trains  of  this  line  at  Texarkana  (the 
gateway  of  Texas)  with  the  Iron  Moun- 
tain service  to  Memphis.  New  sleeper 
service  has  been  inaugurated  by  the 
Texas  and  Pacific,  Iron  Mountain 
Route,  and  Nashville,  Chattanooga,  and 
St.  I.ouis  Railway,  by  which  through 
Pullman  Buffet  Sleepers  will  be  operat- 
ed daily  between  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  and 
Nashville,  without  change.  Sleeper 
will  leave  Fort  Worth  daily  at  4:50 
r.M.,  going  via  Dallas,  Terrell,  Long- 
view, Marshall,  Texarkana,  Little  Rock, 
and  Memphis,  arriving  at  Nashville  the 
following  evening  about  10:30  p.m.  (new 
schedule  now  in  printer’s  hands).  Re- 
turning from  Nashville,  sleeper  will 
leave  daily  about  8 a.m.,  arriving  at  Fort 
Worth  the  following  evening  at  the  sup  - 
per hour.  Arrangements  are  now  on 
foot  to  operate  Free  Reclining  Chair 
Cars  between  the  points  and  over  lines 
mentioned.  This  equipment  makes  the 
most  complete  and  satisfactory  of  all 
other  lines  from  Texas  and  Arkansas  to 
Nashville  (the  Centennial  City)  and 
points  to  the  southeast.  All  I.  &.  G.  N. 
trains  will  make  direct  connection  at 
Longview  with  Texas  and  Pacific 
through  trains  east  and  west  bound. 
The  new  service  will  be  advantageous 
and  appreciated  not  only  by  Confederate 
veterans,  but  travel  in  general  to  the 
Tennessee  Centennial,  as  the  new 
through  service  is  to  be  operated  daily 
until  the  close  of  the  Nashville  Exposi- 
tion, October  31,  1897.  Special  reduced 
round-trip  rates  for  the  U.  C.  V.  reun- 
ion will  be  in  effect  from  all  Texas,  Ar- 
kansas, and  Missouri  points  to  Nash- 
ville, providing  liberal  limits,  etc.  It 
will  be  to  the  veterans’  advantage  to  cor- 
respond with  any  of  the  following 
named  officials  in  relation  to  rates  and 
time  schedules  to  Nashville,  and  any  of 
the  named  traveling  representatives 
will  take  pleasure  in  calling  on  you  per- 
sonally and  arrange  details  for  your  trip 
to  the  reunion  via  the  T.  & P.,  I.  & G. 
N , and  Iron  Mountain  Route  through 
jMemphis  to  Nashville.  Communica- 
tions addressed  to  any  of  the  following 
named  gentlemen  will  receive  prompt 
attention:  PI.  C.  Townsend,  G.  P.  and 
T.  A.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.:  John  C.  Lewis. 
Traveling  Passenger  Agent,  Iron  Moun- 
tain Route.  Austin.  Tex.:  E.  P.  Turner, 
G.  P.  and  T.  A.,  W.  A.  Dashiell,  Travel- 
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ing  Passenger  Agent,  Te.xas  and  Pacific 
Railway,  Dallas,  T’ex.;  D.  J.  Price,  A. 
G.  P.  Agent,  I.  & G.  N.  Railway,  Pales- 
tine, Tex. 

The  many  pleasant  features  arranged 
for  the  reception  of  veterans  at  Nash- 
ville, the  attractions  of  the  only  com- 
petitor to  the  World’s  Fair,  Tennessee 
Centennial,  should  make  the  seventh  an- 
nual reunion  the  largest  in  its  history. 
Don’t  miss  it,  and  don’t  forget  to  “start 
right’’  by  purchasing  tickets  via  the 
Texas  and  Pacific  — Iron  Mountain 
Route.  

:THE  VIRGINIA  FEMALE  INSTITUTE, 

The  Veteran  is  ever  pleased  to  make 
a fitting  reference  to  the  Virginia  Fe- 
male Institute,  of  which  Mrs.  J.  E.  B. 
Stuart  is  the  Principal.  This  institu- 
tion, besides  being  of  high  merit,  has 
sentimental  claims  upon  the  Southern 
people,  and  to  this  pride  is  taken  in  call- 
ing attention.  Twenty-one  years  ago 
Mrs.  Stuart  undertook  this  laudable 
work  to  provide  means  for  educating 
her  children.  She  was  left  a widow  at 
an  early  age,  and  has  made  a diligent 
struggle  for  independence  and  the  prop- 
er rearing  of  her  family.  She  ever 
looks  hopefully  for  patronage  to  those 
who  knew  and  loved  her  noble  husband, 
and  it  seems  opportune  at  this  time, 
when  there  is  such  vivid  interest  in  the 
great  events  in  which  he  was  so  con- 
spicuous, that  those  give  attention  to 
what  is  of  so  much  consequence  to  her. 
The  capacity  of  the  school  is  limited, 
therefore  the  more  attention  may  be  at 
all  times  expected  for  the  pupils. 


REDUCED  RATES  VIA  SOUTHERN 
RAIL'WAY  TO  SUMMER  SCHOOL, 
YOUNG  'WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  AS- 
SOCIATION. 

For  the  occasion  of  the  meeting  of  the 
Summer  School  of  the  Young  Women’s 
Christian  Association  at  Asheville,  N. 
C.,  June  15-25,  1897,  the  Southern  Rail- 
way will  sell  tickets  to  Asheville,  N.  C., 
and  return  at  rate  of  one  fare  for  the 
round  trip:  tickets  will  be  sold  June  13- 
15,  good  to  return  until  June  27,  1897. 
Call  on  any  agent  of  the  Southern  Rail- 
way for  further  information. 


SUMMER  RESORTS, 

Many  delightful  summer  resorts  are 
situated  on  and  reached  via  the  South- 
ern Railway.  Whether  one  desires  the 
seaside  or  the  mountains,  the  fashiona- 
ble hotels  or  quiet  country  homes,  they 
can  be  reached  via  this  magnificent 
highway  of  travel. 

Asheville,  N.  C.,  Roan  Mountain. 
Tenn.,  and  the  mountain  resorts  of  East 
Tennessee  and  Western  North  Carolina 
— the  “Land  of  the  Sky’’ — Tate  Springs, 
Tenn.,  Oliver  Springs,  Tenn.,  Lookout 
Mountain,  Tenn.,  Lithia  Springs,  Ga., 
the  various  Virginia  springs,  also  the 
seashore  resorts  are  reached  by  the 
Southern  Railway  on  convenient  sched- 
ules and  at  very  low  rates. 

The  Southern  Railway  has  issued  a 
handsome  folder  entitled  “Summer 
Homes  and  Resorts,’’  descriptive  of 


nearly  one  thousand  summer  resort  ho- 
tels and  boarding  lumses,  including  in- 
formation regarding  rates  for  board  at 
the  different  places  and  railroad  rates  to 
reach  them. 

Write  to  C.  A.  Benscoter,  Assistant 
General  Passenger  Agent,  Southern 
Railway,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  for  a 
copy  of  this  folder. 


THE  CONFEDERATE  MAIL-CAR- 
RIER. Advertised  by  G.  N.  Ratliff, 
Huntsville,  Mo.  300  pp.  Price,  $i. 
This  book  should  be  read  by  every  one 
that  wishes  to  be  fully  informed  as  to 
the  acti\e  part  which  the  Missoiui  Con- 
federates took  in  the  war.  This  book  is 
well  written  from  extensive  notes  kept 
by  the  autho",  James  Bradley,  during  his 
service  in  the  Confederate  army.  A 
thrilling  romance  of  Capt.  Ab  Grimes 
and  fair  Miss  Ella  Herbert,  w ho  carried 
the  mail  from  the  Tennessee  army  to 
Missouri  and  back  by  the  underground 
route,  runs  through  the  book.  The  book 
is  printed  on  good  paper,  well  bound  in 
cloth,  illustrated,  is  well  gotten  up,  and  is 
well  worth  the  price,  $1. 


The  Same... 

Old  Sarsaparilla. 


That’s  Ayer’s.  The  same  old 
sarsaparilla  as  it  was  made  and 
sold  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  50  years 
ago.  In  the  laboratory  it  is 
different.  There  modern  appli- 
ances lend  speed  to  skill  and 
experience.  But  the  sarsapa- 
rilla is  the  same  old  sarsaparilla 
that  made  the  record — 50  years 
of  cures.  'Why  don’t  we  better 
it?  Well,  we’re  much  in  the 
condition  of  the  Bishop  and  the 
rasnberry  : “ Doubtless,  ” he 

said,  “God  might  have  made  a 
better  berry.  But  doubtless, 
also.  He  never  did.  ’’  Why 
don’t  we  better  the  sarsaparilla? 
We  can’t.  We  are  using  the 
same  old  plant  that  cured  the 
Indians  and  the  Spaniards.  It 
has  not  been  bettered.  And 
since  rve  make  sarsaparilla  com- 
pound out  of  sarsaparilla  plant, 
we  see  no  way  of  improvement. 
Of  course,  if  we  were  making 
some  secret  chemical  compound 
we  might....  But  we’re  not. 
We’re  making  the  same  old  sar- 
saparilla to  cure  the  same  old 
diseases.  "You  can  tell  it’s  the 
same  old,  sarsaparilla  be- 
cause it  works  the  same  old 
cures.  It’s  the  sovereign  blood 
purifier,  and — it’s  Ayers. 
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REUNION  OFFICIAL  BADGE 


This  design  has  been  approved  as  a 
Souvenir  Badge  by  the  Reunion  Execu- 
tive Committee.  It  is  put  on  the  market 
by  the  B.  H.  Stief  Jewelry  Co.,  Nashville, 
Tenn.  Price,  50  cents. 


A MAGNIFICENT  ROAD, 

It  is  a revelation  to  most  people  to 
know  that  such  railway  equipment  exists 
south  of  the  Ohio  River  as  that  of  the 
Queen  & Crescent  Route.  The  block 
system;  electric  equipments,  such  as 
track  signals,  electric  headlights,  and 
crossing  gongs;  together  with  a perfectly 
lined,  rock-ballasted  roadbed,  all  provide 
for  the  swift  and  safe  movement  of  pas- 
senger trains  of  the  most  luxurious  pat- 
tern. The  Vestibuled  Limited  leaves 
Chattanooga  over  the  Queen  & Crescent 
Route  daily,  on  schedules  which  each 
year  are  made  a little  shorter,  through 
scenery  which  is  unsurpassed.  Solid 
trains  to  Cincinnati,  nine  and  one-half 
hours.  Through  Pullmans  to  Louisville 
ten  hours.  O.  L.  Mitchell, 

Div.  Pass’r  Agt. 


jUissouri  Pacific  Baliway, 

The  great  through  line  from 
St.  Louis  to  Kansas  City,  St. 
Joe,  Omaha,  Pueblo,  Denver, 
and  Salt  Lake.  Try  the  New 

Fast  Train,  Kansas  and  Ne- 
braska Limited. 

Iron  Mountain  Route, 

The  most  direct  line  tna 
Memphis  to  all  points  in  Ar- 
kansas and  Texas,  West  and 


Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


REDUCED  RATES  VIA  :SOUTHERN 
RAILWAY  TO  SOUTHEASTERN 
TARIFF  ASSOCIATION,  OLDl  POINT 
COMFORT  VA, 

For  the  occasion  of  the  meeting  of  the 
Southeastern  Tariff  Association  at  Old 
Point  Comfort,  Va.,  May  19,  1897,  the 
Southern  Railway  will  sell  tickets  from 
points  on  its  lines  to  Old  Point  Comfort, 
Va.,  and  return  at  rate  of  one  first-class 
limited  fare  for  the  round  trip.  Tickets 
will  be  sold  on  May  15,  16,  17,  and  18, 
good^to  return  fifteen  days  from  date  of 
saie. 

Call  on  any  agent  of'the  Southern  Rail- 
way^Company  for  further  information. 


COMFORT, 

No  smoke,  dust,  or  cinders  on  Queen 
and  Crescent  Route  limited  trains  north. 
Rock  ballast.  Superb  trains,  with  every 
comfort.  Fast  time,  and  the  shortjjine 
to  Cincinnati. 


INCOMP  ARABLE- 

The  service  on  the  Queen  and  Crescent 
fast  trains  north.  Through  Pullman 
drawing  room  sleepers.  Standard  vesti- 
buled da3’  coaches  (lavatories  and  smok- 
ing rooms).  Elegant  cafe,  parlor,  and 
observation  cars.  Nine  and  one-half 
hours  to  Cincinnati,  ten  hours  to  Louis- 
ville from  Chattanooga.  O.  L.  Mitchell, 
Uiv.  Pass’r  Ag’t.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


WAR  AND  INDIAN  RELICS 

Bought,  sold,  or  exchanged.  Old  Con- 
federate flags,  swords,  guns,  pistols,  old 
letters  with  the  stamps  on.  Confederate 
books,  papers,  etc.  Twent^^-five  years  in 
the  Relic  Business. 

Thomas  H.  Robertson, 
Boynton,  Catoosa  County,  Ga. 


HAVE  YOU  READ  IT? 


" "VlSiO/^A/^D  Df\ew. 

^ Gov.  Bob  Taylor’s  Tales”  is  the  title  of  ^ 
^ the  most  interesting  book  on  the  market.  It  /»• 
J?  contains  the  three  lectures  that  have  made  Jiy 
JJJ  Gov.  Bob  Taylgr  famous  as  a platform  ora- 
^ tor:  “The  Fiddle  and  tlie  Bow,”  “The  Par- 
JlJ  adise  of  Fools,”  “Visions  and  Dreams.” 
The  lectures  are  given  in  full,  including  all 
JJJ  anecdotes  and  songs,  just  as  delivered  by 
Jv  Gov.  Taylor  throughout  the  country.  The 
book  is  neatly  published,  and  contains  fifty 
illustrations.  For  sale  on  all  railroad  trains,  >». 
^ at  bookstores  and  news  stands.  Price,  50  c|- 
JJJ  cents.  Special  prices  made  to  book  dealers.  M- 
IJlf  Agents  wanted.  Address  ^ 

t Delong  Rice  & Co.,  | 

j}t  208  N,  College  St.,  Nashville,  Tenn.  ^ 
>5 '-5  >5  ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ S'- & S' 3?^ 


A.  W.  WARNER, 

DEALER  IN 

Fresli  Pleats  o(  1 RipPs. 

TENDER  BEEFSTEAK  A SPECIALTY. 


Staph  and  Fancy  Groceries, 
Country  Produce. 


Cor.  Summer  and  Peabody  Sts., 


Orders  Promptly 
Attended  to. 


NASHVILLE,  TENN. 


Southwest.  Free  reclining 
chairs  on  all  trains.  Through 
coaches  Memphis  to  Dallas 
and  Ft.  Worth. 

For  maps,  rates,  free  books  on  Texas, 
Arkansas,  and  all  Western  States,  and 
further  information,  call  on  your  local 
ticket  agent  or  write 

R.  T.  G.  MATTHEWS,  S.  T.  A , 

Louisville,  Ky. 

H.  C.  TOWNSEND,  G.  P.  and  T.  A., 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


^¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥>^ 

I Go  to  Texas  s 


in  Comfort 


♦ 
¥ 
¥ 

There’s  no  use  in  making 

the  trip  a hard  one  when  V 
you  can  just  as  well  go  U 
in  comfort.  V 

The  Cotton  Belt  Route  ^ 

Free  Reclining  Chair  Cars  « 

are  models  of  comfort 
and  ease.  You’ve  a com-  ¥ 
fortable  bed  at  night  and  ¥ 
a pleasant  and  easy  rest-  ¥ 

ing  place  during  the  day. 

You  won’t  have  to  worry 
about  changing  cars 
either,  for  they  run 
through  from  Memphis 
to  the  principal  points  in 
Texas  without  change.  J, 
Besides,  chair  cars,  com-  J 
fortable  day  coaches  and 
Pullman  Sleepers  run  J 
through  on  all  trains.  J 
Absolutely  the  only  line  J 
operating  such  a fine  ser-  — 

'¥ 

* 

If  Yon  are  Going  to  Move  $ 

to  Arkansas  or  Texas,  ¥ 
write  for  our  descriptive 
pamphlets  (free),  they  ¥ 
wi(l  help  you  find  a good 
place  to  locate.  ^ 

5 

♦ 


vice  between  Memphis 
and  Texas. 


¥ 

^ W.  e.  ADIIIS, 

¥ 


Trav.  Pass.  Agt., 
Nashville,  Tenn. 


E.  W.  LaBE4UnE, 


Gen.  Pass.  & Tkt.  Agt.  ^ 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  ^ 
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GORMAN  L BOONE'S  WILD  ANIMAL  ARENA 

At  the  Centennial  Exposition — a Short  Sketch  of  the  Lion 
King)  Col.  E.  Daniel  Boone. 

The  morning  Herald  of  January  26,  1897,  states  that 
he  was  born  in  McCracken  County,  Ky.,  fifty-eight 
years  ago,  and  that  he  is  a grand-nephew  of  the  original 
Daniel  Boone.  At  an  early  age  his  parents  removed  to 
Louisiana.  He  entered  the  late  war  as  a private  in  the 
Confederate  army,  and  carne  out  as  a lieutenant-colonel. 
After  the  war,  or  in  1867,  Col.  Boone  went  to  Cuba  with 
the  ill-fated  Jordan  Expedition,  in  which  Crittenden  and 
his  comrades  lost  their  lives.  He  was  given  a separate 
command  upon  their  arrival  there,  and  thus  escaped  the 
sad  fate  of  his  comrades.  He  was  made  a brigadier- 
general  in  this  war,  but  frankly  says  that  his  command 
consisted  of  only  sixty  men,  and  that  his  cook  was  his 
captain.  Returning  from  Cuba,  he  went  to  Peru,  where 
he  was  made  military  instructor  of  the  Peruvian  Army, 


COL.  E.  DANIEL  BOONE. 

which  position  he  retained  from  1871  to  1873.  He 
then  went  to  Oran,  Africa,  and  becoming  connected 
with  the  French  Army,  fought  through  the  Algerian 
war,  and  was  awarded  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Hon- 
or. Severing  his  connection  with  the  French  Army,  he 
drifted  into  the  trained  animal  business,  and  while  giv- 
ing performances  in  Constantinople  was  “commanded” 
by  the  present  Sultan  to  give  him  a private  performance. 
The  Sultan  was  highly  pleased  with  the  exhibition,  and, 
learning  his  history,  made  him  a member  of  the  Order 
of  Medajie  and  a colonel  in  the  Turkish  Army,  which 
commission  he  still  retains. 

Since  then  Col.  Boone  has  led  a more  or  less  varied 
life,  and  is  now  in  the  Exposition  with  the  largest  collec- 


tion of  trained  animals  ever  exhibited  at  one  time  on 
earth,  and  gives  five  daily  performances  of  the  most 
startling  nature  ever  witnessed.  He  is  a man  of  com- 
manding presence,  and  would  attract  attention  in  any 
crowd.  He  speaks  the  languages  of  the  countries  in 
which  he  has  been,  and  is  a most  entertaining  talker, 
but  bears  himself  with  modesty.  He  is  a Mason,  an 
Odd  Fellow,  Knight  of  Pythias,  and  an  Elk,  besides  be- 
longing to  many  other  orders.  His  home  is  Lynch- 
burg, Va.  The  Colonel  says  that  the  order  nearest  his 
heart  is  his  record  of  being  a Confederate  veteran,  and 
hopes  to  see  many  of  his  old  comrades  at  the  reunion. 


DESIGNERS  AND  DECORATORS. 

Mittledorfer  & Son,  Richmond,  Va.,  carry  a full  line 
of  Designs  and  Decorations.  They  make  a specialty  of 
.Confederate  Decorations.  They  have  a fine  supply  of 
goods  at  Rosenheim’s  Big  Store,  on  Summer  Street, 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

Messrs.  Mittledorfer  & Son  established  themselves 
leaders  in  their  line  during  the  great  reunion  at  Rich- 
mond in  1896.  By  diligent  application  to  their  busi- 
ness they  give  general  satisfaction  in  promptness  and 
character  of  work. 

UNION  CENTRAL 

Life  Insurance  Company, 

CINCINNATI,  O. 


JOHN  M.  PATTISON,  President. 


During  the  disastrous  years  1893-94-95-Q6,  this  Company  made 
steady  gains  at  every  point.  It  maintained  its 

LOW  DEATH-RATE,  STEADY  INCREASE  IN  NEW  BUSINESS, 

LOW  RATE  OF  EXPENSE,  .LARGE  ANNUAL  INCREASE  IN  ASSETS, 
HIGH  RATE  OF  INTEREST,  LARGE  ANNUAL  INCREASE  IN  SURPLUS. 


Its  Gains  for  1896  were  as  follows : 


G-aiu  in  Income  .... 

Gain  in  Interest  Receipts 

Gain  in  Surplus  .... 

Gain  in  Membership 

Gain  in  Assets  . . • • 

Gain  in  Amount  of  Insurance 

Gain  in  Amount  of  New  Business 

Total  Assets 

Total  Liabilities  .... 
Surplus  4 per  cent  Standard  . 


. $ 855,504  22 

140,061  54 
429,918  30 
2,839 
1,974,572  14 
9,647,937  00 
3,509,806  00 
. 16,529,860  77 

. 14,229,680  35 

2,300,180  42 


JAMES  A.  YOWELL,  State  Agent, 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

JOHN  T.  LANDIS,  Pres.  LULAN  LANDIS,  Sec. 


LANDIS  BANKING  CO., 

331  N.  COLLEGE  STREET, 

Investment  Seenritles 
and  Loans. 


NASHVILLE,  TENN. 
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The  Wittenberg  Optical  Co 


NASHVILLE  HOTEL  AND  BOARDING-HOUSE  DIRECTORY. 


428  CburcbSt.,  NasbviUe,  Tena. 


(Hotels,  Boarding-Houses,  and  Private  Residences.) 


FRCe 


For  the  Convenience  of  Visitors  to  the  Tennessee  Centennial  Exposition. 

Office,  619V^  Church.  St.,  Mill  Block,  2%  Blocks  from  Union  Depot, 
NASHVILLE,  TENN. 


BY  DR.  JAS.  WITTENBERG. 

We  now  grind  the  most  difficult  Lenses  our- 
selves, so  you  can  get  your 

Spectacles  or  Eyeglasses 

the  same  day  your  eyes  are  examined.  Frames 
of  the  latest  designs  in  Gold,Silver,  Nickel, Steel, 
Aluminium.  MODERATE  PRICES. 


Free  Trie  to  tie  BeuQloi. 

VETERANS,  ATTENTION!! 


Most  of  you  who  expect  to  attend  the 
reunion  in  Nashville,  June  22-24, 
make  your  expenses  in  an  easy  w'ay. 
Look  over  your  old  letters,  and  if  you 
find  any  with  Confederate  stamps  on 
bring  them  with  you  and  I will  buy  them. 
There  are  some  issued  by  postmasters 
with  the  name  of  the  town  printed  in  the 
stamp.  These  are  worth  several  dollars 
each.  I buy  any  kind  of  Confederate 
stamps,  and  prefer  them  on  the  whole 
envelope.  P.  H.  HILL,  of  Hill’s  Milli- 
nery Bazaar,  408  Union  Street,  Nash= 
ville,  Tenn. 


You  Get 

the  Profits 


Of  Dealers,  Agents,  Jobbers 
and  Middlemen  by  buying  di- 
rect from  the  manufacturer. 


No  better  wheel  made  than  the 


Acme  Bicycle 

Built  in  our  own  factory  by 
skilled  workmen,  using  the  best 
material  and  the  most  improved 
machinery,  l/lfe  have  no  agents 
Sold  direct  from  factory  to  the 
rider,  fully  warranted.  Shipped 
anywhere  for  examination. 

WRITE  FOR 

Our  Interesting  Offer 

Acme  Cycle  Co.,  Elkhart,  Ind. 


Subscribe  for  the  \'eteran. 


Selected  and  strictly  flr.’t-class  houses.  Central  and  desirable  locations.  Neat,  clean  and  nicely 
furnished  apartments.  Single  and  double  sleeping  accommodations  (with  or  without  board).  Our 
list  of  private  residences  especially  selected  for  the  accommodation  of  gentlemen  with  their  wives, 
and  ladies  in  couples  or  more.  No  advance  required  for  reserving  rooms  for  date  of  arrival  and 
time  of  stay  and  no  charges  wliatever  for  our  services.  Secure  quarters  for  Reunion  in  advance. 

RATES:  Hotels,  $2.50  and  upward  per  day;  Boarding-houses,  $1.25  and  $1.50  per 
day;  private  residences,  $1.25  and  $1.50  per  day;  without  meals,  50  cents,  75  cents, 
and  $1  per  night.  VV,  S.  MACKENZIE,  MANAGER. 

Representative  of  an  old  Confederate  Family. 

Refer  to  S.  A.  Cunningham. 


I ARCHITECTIRE. 

S-:  fe  $: ! 
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^ OFFICE : ROOM  51  COLE  BUILDING,  NASHVILLE,  TENN.  ^ 


Mr,  Henry  Gibel  offers  his  professional  services  to  the 
many  readers  of  the  VETERAN,  He  is  the  leading  at,' 
chitect  of  Nashville,  and  the  many  handsome  buildings 
from  his  plans  recently  built  in  this  city  bear  sufficient 
evidence  of  his  skill.  Mail  orders  promptly  attended  to. 


Established  1867. 


Telephone  734. 


T \ T^T  P-  ^ I Upon  the  receipt  of  ten  cents 
L.i^L/lCL>.  in  silver  or  stamps,  we  will 
send  either  of  the  following  books,  or  three  for 
25  cents.  Candy  Book— 60  receipts  for  making 
candy.  Sixteen  different  kinds  of  candy  with- 
out cooking;  50  cent  candy  will  cost  7 cents  per 
pound.  Fortune-Teller — Dreams  and  interpre- 
tations, fortune -telling  by  physiognomy  and 
cards,  birth  of  children,  discovering  disposition 
by  features,  choosing  a husband  by  the  hair,  mys- 
tery of  a pack  of  cards,  old  superstitions,  birth- 
day stones.  Letter  Writing — Letters  of  condo- 
lence, business,  congratulations,  introductions, 
recommendations,  love,  excuse,  advice,  receipts, 
and  releases,  notes  of  invitation  and  answers, 
notes  accompanying  gifts  and  answers. 

Brooke  & Co.,  Dept.  V.,  Townsend  Block, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


“ Draughon’s  Practical  Book- 
keeping Illustrated,’"  for 
HOME  STUDY  and  for  use  in  literary 
schools  and  business  colleges. 
Successfully  used  in  general  class  work  by  teachers 
who  HAVE  NOT  had  the  advantage  of  a business 
education.  Will  not  require  much  ot  the  teacher’s 
time.  Nothing  like  it  issued.  Price  in  reach  of  all. 


ritmiK  iDERSON  PRODUCE  SO. 

WHOI,:eSAIvB  BRUITS, 

No.  204  Court  Square.  Nashville,  Tenn, 

[ Comrade  Frank  Anderson  is  President  of  the 
Frank  Cheatham  Bivouac. — En,  Veteran.] 

Mrs.  Lulu  Bringhurst  Epperson, 

315  N.  UINE  ST., 

(MANIER  PLACE.)  Nashville,  Term. 

Accessible  Location  in  the  Choicest  of 
Neighborhoods. 

I-OOGIBiG  to  ^t.50  per  day. 

.yiEAi.,S  30  cents  eacli. 

Select  Accommodations  for  Transient 
Boarders. 


OYER 

400 


Orders 
Received 


30  Days. 


FROM 

COLLEGES 

Special  lates  to  Schools  and  Teachers.  Sample 
copies  sent  for  examination.  Write  for  prices  and 
circulars  showing  some  of  its  Special  Advantages. 
Illustrations,  etc.  (Mention  this  paper).  Address 

DRAUGHON’S  Practical  Business  College, 

Nashville,  Tenn.,  or  Texarkana,  Texas. 


“Prof.  Draughon — I learned  bookkeeping  at 
home  from  your  book,  while  holding  a position  as 
night  telegraph  operator.’’  C.  E.  Leffingwell, 
Bookkeeper  for  Gerber  & Picks, 

Wholesale  Grocers,  S.  Chicago,  111. 
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In  the  Ears,  and  Catarrh  cured 
by  a new  treatment.  Imme- 
diate relief  from  noises. 


STRAIGHTENS  CROSS  EYES, 

Removes  Cataracts  and  all 
diseases  of  the  E}'e,  Ear,  Nose, 
and  Throat.  Write  for  infor- 
mation or  call  when  you  come 
to  Nashville. 

...Address... 

DR.  W.  0.  COFFEE, 

127  North  Spruce  St.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


BUSINESS 
G0I16Q6. 

2d  floor  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Pub.  HoQBe, 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

A practical  school  of  established  reputation. 
No  catchpenny  methods.  Business  men  recom- 
mend this  College.  Write  for  circulars.  Men- 
tion this  paper.  Addres.s 

R.  W.  JENNINGS.  Principal. 


Illinois  Central  R.  R. 

MAINTAINS  UNSURPASSED 

Double  Daily  Service 


FROM 

NEW  ORLEANS, 

TO 

MEMPHIS, 

ST.  LOUS, 
LOIISVILLE, 
CINCINNATI, 
CHICAGO, 


FROM 

MEMPHIS, 

TO 

CAIRO, 

ST.  LOUIS, 
CHICAGO, 
CINCINNATI, 
LOUISVILLE, 


AND  FROM 

ST.  LOUIS  TO  CHICAGO. 

making  direct  connections  with  through  trains 
for  all  points 

North,  East,  and  West, 

including  Bnfl'alo,  Pittsburg,  Cleveland,  Boston, 
New  Yoi'k,  Philadeljdiia,  Baltimore,  Kicliniond, 
St.  Paul,  Minneapolis.  Omaha,  K.ansas  City,  Hot 
Springs,  Ark.,  and  Denver.  Close  connection 
with  Central  Missi.ssippi  Valley  Route  Solid 
Fast  Vestibule  Daily  Train  for 

Duhutiuey  Sioux  FaiiSy  Sioux 

mmm  mmm 

and  the  West.  Particulars  of  agents  of  the  I.  C. 

R.  R.  and  connecting  lines. 

WM.  MURRAY,  Div.  Pass.  Agt.,  New  Orleans. 
JNO.  A.  SCOTT,  Div.  Pass.  Agent,  Memphis. 

A.  H.  HANSON,  G.  P.  A.,  W.  A.  KELLOND,  A.  G.  P.  A. 
Chicago.  Louisville. 

The  Nashville  Weekly  Sun  and 
the  V ETEEAN  one  year,  11.10 


I The  Moorish  Palace. 

I TENNESSEE  CENTENNIAL  GROUNDS,  NASHVILLE,  TENN. 


S The  Moorish  Palace  was  a 
= feature  of  the  World’s  Fair  and 
= of  the  Atlanta  Exposition.  The 
5 concessionaires  having  this  fea- 
S ture  in  charge  here  secured  from 
S the  Chief  of  Concessions  the 
= privilege  to  erect  a structure  on 
= the  Centennial  grounds  similar 
E to  the  ones  at  Chicago  and  At- 
E lanta.  Inside  of  the  palace  are 
= numerous  hallways,  rooms,  grot- 
= toes,  caves,  and  cavernous  places. 

= In  these  are  wax  figures  repre- 
E senting  different  scenes  and  tab- 
E leaux  from  Shakespeare’s  plays, 

= Luther  at  Home,  Chamber  of 

^iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 


Horrors,  Turkish  Harem,  Spirit 
of  ’76;  the  Drunkard’s  Home, 
and  the  moral,  the  Home  of  the 
Temperant;  Death  of  Custer; 
Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity;  Dev- 
il’s Cave ; Origin  of  the  Harp ; 
Hell,  etc.,  as  well  as  prominent 
people  of  the  last  five  decades — 
all  true  to  life,  being  expensive 
productions  of  a superior  class  of 
art  not  usually  found  in  wax 
work,  artistically  and  effectively 
arranged,  so  as  to  make  it  not 
only  one  of  the  most  instructive, 
but  entertaining  exhibits  on  the 
grounds. 


JOHN  M.  OZANNE,*Agent, 

uu\  aim  uMmi 

ONLY  MANUFACTURER  OF 
ENTIRE  WHEAT  BREAD. 

ENTIRE  WHEAT  FLOUR  and  WHEATLETT  li  SPECIALTY. 

Use  the  Franklin  Mill’s  Lockport 
N.  Z.  Flour. 

805  Broad  Street.  Telephone  676. 


GJVJE  US  A.  CALL. 

• • • 

Make  Our  Storehouses 
Your  Headquarters, 

- • • • 

J^ershberff  S^ros.j 

319  and  321  N.  College,  St. 

Cor.  Public  Square  and  Deaderick  St. 


ARTIFICIAL  LIMBS, 

I With  all  the  latest  known  improvements,  at 
greatly  reduced  prices.  Satisfaction  guaran- 
teed. Send  for  circular.  B.  MATTHEWS, 
Cor.  4th  Ave.  & Market  St.,  Louisville,  Ky. 


THE  TEACHERS*  EXCHANGE 

Supplies  Schools  with  Teachers,  Teachers  with 
Positions.  Send  stamp  for  information.  J.  A. 
WILLAMETTE,  Manager,  25  Vanderbilt  Build- 
ing, Nashville,  Tenn. 
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W' 


E have  endeavored  in  the  manufacture  of  the  mcllitldtOll 
goods  to  furnish  our  patrons  with  instruments  un/ 
excelled  by  those  of  any  other  maker  j and  the  hun-" 


dreds  of  testimonials  we  have  received  from  all  parts  of  the  coun/* 
try,  from  professional  and  amateur  players,  attest  their  popularity 
and  excellence. 

Every  instrument  is  made  from  material  of  the  finest  quality, 
and  is  thoroughly  seasoned, 

Only  skilled  workmen  are  ei^ployed,  and  the  workmanship 
and  finish  are  warranted  to  be  the  finest  possible  to  attain. 

The  scale  is  graduated  absolutely  correct,  so  all  chords  and  po.^ 
sitions  can  be  played  in  perfect  tune. 

The  tone  is  rich  and  of  a very  superior  quality. 

We  make  the  Wellington  instruments  to  order,  in  handsome 
and  varying  designs,  as  high  in  price  as  $150, 

Estimates  will  be  cheerfully  furnished  upon  application. 
A full  guarantee  accompanies  every  instrument  sold. 
Elegant  illustrated  catalogue  mailed  free. 


H.  A.  FRENCH, 


Manufacturer  of 

MUSICAL 

INSTRUMENTS, 


Publisher  of 

SHEET  MUSIC 
MUSIC  BOOKS. 


Exclusive  Representatives  for  the  KERSHNER,  VOSE  £ SONS, 
HARDMAN,  STERLING,  HARRINGTON,  and  MAJESTIC 
PIANOS,  and  H A.  FRENCH  CO,  ORGANS 

Mo  Advance  In  Price  for  Easy  Payments, 

237  N.  Summer  St,  NASHVILLE,  TENN. 
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Tennessee  Centennial  and  International  Exposition. 


REINION  OF  INITED  CONFEDERATE  VETERANS  ASSOCIATION. 


See  that  your  ticket  reads  over  the  Nashville, 
Chattanooga,  and  St.  Louis  Railway.  Pullman 
Palace  Sleeping  Cars  are  run  to  Nashville  via  this 
historic  and  scenic  route  from  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore,  Washington  City,  Lynchburg, 
Asheville,  Knoxville,  Jacksonville,  Macon,  Atlan- 
ta, Chattanooga,  Memphis,  Little  Rock,  Texar- 
kana, Dallas,  and  Fort  Worth.  Palace  Day 
Coaches  on  all  trains.  Very  low  excursion  rates 
have  been  made  to  Nashville.  After  the  reunion 
take  a trip  to  Chattanooga,  Lookout  Mountain, 
and  Chickamauga  National  Military  Park,  pass- 
ing through  the  battlefield  of  Stone  River. 

A volume  would  be  required  to  give  the  details  of  the] 
battles  fought  on  the  line  of  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga,!! 
and  St.  Louis  Railway;  but  the  fields  of  glory  and  valor 
that  lie  on  this  railway  will  stir  the  blood  and  animate 


SCENES  QUITE  SIMILAR  AT  SHILOH  AND  CHICKAMAUGA. 

the  soul  and  awaken  the  patriotism  of  American  citi- 
zens through  many  centuries  to  come.  Some  of  the 
most  desperate  battles  of  the  war  were  fought  on  the 
line  between  Nashville  and  Chattanooga. 


For  information  in  regard  to  routes,  rates,  time  of 
trains,  etc.,  call  on  or  write  to  any  of  the  following 
passenger  agents,  who  will  take  pleasure  in  answer- 
ing questions: 

Briard  F.  Hill, 

Northern  Pass.  Agt.,  328  Marquette  Bldg.  Chicago,  111.; 

R.  C.  COWARDIN, 

Western  Pass.  Agt.,  405  Ry.  Exchange  Bldg.  St.  Louis,  Mo.; 

A.  J.  Welch, 

Division  Pass.  Agt.,  Memphis,  Tenn.; 

J.  L.  Edmondson, 

Southern  Pass.  Agt.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.; 

or  W.  L.  Danley, 

General  Pass,  and  Ticket  Agt.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
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WARD  SEMINARY  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES. 

— < »^^The  next  session  of  this  well-known  institution  will  open  SEPTEMBER  15. 

If  you  have  a daughter  to  educate  or  are  interested  in  the  work  of  a progressive 
school,  send  for  our  illustrated  catalogue. 

During  the  summer  vacation  visitors  to  the  TENNESSEE  CENTENNIAL 
EXPOSITION  will  be  entertained  at  $1.50  per  day  for  room  and  breakfast. 
The  location  is  the  best  in  the  city.  Exposition  cars  pass  the  door  every  three 
minutes.  The  railroad  Exposition  train  leaves  the  depot,  two  squares  from  the 
school,  every  ten  minutes.  Address  J[,  Q,  BLANTON, 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

(Confederate  l/eterap 

OFFICE  FOR  THE  SUMMER. 

»»^The  headquarters  of  all  Confederate  Veteran  Associations  are  to^be  in 

these  accessible  and  magnificent  buildings  for  the  summer.**lt  will  be  the 
headquarters  for  GENS.  GORDON  and  MOORMAN  during  the  Reunion  and 
for  the  State  Sponsors,  etc. 


UniDrellas  and  €ane$. 


S^ecovertnff 
and  i^epairinff. 


Borgnis  % €o., 

222  N.  Summer  St. 
NASHVILLE,  TENN. 


C.  BREYER, 

Barber  Shop,  Russian  and  Turkish 
Bath  Rooms, 


315  AND  317  CHURCH  STREET. 


Also  Barber  Shop  at  325  Church  St 


For  S^/gF 


WanietFF 


Givi!  Waf  Books, 
Au'ographs, 

PortpaSfs. 

Special  Lists 
Mow  Ready. 

Address 


To  buy 
Confederate 
Books, 
A utographs, 
and  Portraits. 


American  Press  Com, 

Baltimore,  Md. 


(Confederate  l/eteran. 
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THIS  HAT 
75  Cents. 


It  is  a 
perfect  fur 
hat,  with  a 6-inch 
crown  and  3-inch 
^ brim,  and  will  be  worn  by  the  Confederates  at  the  Re- 
*J<  union  in  Nashville,  June  22-24.  Order  it  by  mail, 
tir  80  cents  (better  grades,  same  shape,  at  $1.50,  $2,  $3, 
and  $5),  from  PENNSYLVANIA  HAT  CO.,  325  Union 
jjj  Street,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  or  form  a club  and  have  your 
merchant  order  of 


dismuice:s=inii^es  mat  CO., 

Wholesale  Cuit=F»rice  Hatters, 

NASMVILUE,  TErVIV. 
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Confederate  Veterans 


who  contemplate  attending  the  Re- 
union at  Nashville,  June  22d,  should 
communicate  with  the  undersigned  at 
once  relative  to  the  rates  and  arrange- 
ments via  the  Cotton  Belt  Route. 
This  line  is  the  shortest  and  quickest 
line  to  Nashville,  and  offers  the  best 
train  service.  It  makes  good  connec- 
tions, avoiding  long  and  tiresome 
layovers. 

VERV  UOW  RATES 

have  been  made  b}''  the  COTTON 
BELT,  and  with  the  Centennial  at- 
tractions at  Nashville  every  Veteran 
should  arrange  to  attend.  For  full 
particulars  write  an}’-  Cotton  Belt 

r.  G.  Warner, 

Q.  P.  A.,  Tyler,  Tex. 

A.  A.  Glisson, 


agent  or 


E.  W.  LaBeaume, 

G.  P.  and  T.  A.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


G.  P.  A.,  Ft.  Worth,  Tex. 


Wanted: 

Every  man,  woman,  and  child  whose  keen  eyes 
will  scan  the  pages  of  these  reunion  editions  of  the 
Confederate  Veteran,  or  who,  in  their  daily  walks 
of  life,  see  one  of  the  three  hundred  thousand 
wagons  which  roll  the  highways  of  this  great  na,' 
tion  or  foreign  lands  bearing  the  talismanic  name 
of  “ Studebaker,"  to  know  that  the  same  firm  so 
justly  celebrated  for  the  manufacture  of  these 
sturdy  vehicles  is  not  less  pre^'eminent  for  the 
production  of  all  classes  of  carriages  for  use  or 
pleasure.  Every  class  is  provided  for,  every  purse 
' is  considerately  gauged, 


Royalty  itself  may  find  in  the  splendidly  appointed 
salesrooms  of  this  company  in  New  York,  Chicago,  and 
San  Francisco,  and  at  the  present  time  in  their  un,- 
rivaled  display  at  the  Nashville  Centennial,  equipages  to 
suit  the  most  fastidious,  exacting,  and  luxurious  tastes  — 
vehicles  that  for  approved  fashion,  elegance  of  design, 
exquisite  finish,  and  sumptuous  furnishings,  even  to  the 
smallest  details,  are  unsurpassed. 

And  not  less  surely  may  those  find  satisfaction  whose 
needs  make  simpler  and  less  expensive  demands  upon 
the  arts  of  the  carriage  builder, 

Know  ye,  accordingly,  one  and  all,  that  your  vehicle 
makers  are 

Studebaker  Bros,  Mfg,  Co,t 

Factories  and  Principal  Office  ; 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND„  U.  5,  A, 

Principal  Branches  i 

NEW  YORK,  CHfCAGO,  SAN  FRANCISCO, 
Agencies  i 

NASHVILLE,  Tennessee  Inap'I  Co.,  PINE  BLUFF,  R,  M.  Knox, 
and  the  Principal  Cities  and  Towns  throughout  the  South, 
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The  Muldoon  Monument  Co., 

322,  324,  326,  328  GREEN  ST.  LOUISVILLE,  KENTUCKY. 


(OLDEST  AND  MOST  RELIABLE  HOUSE  IN  AMERICA.) 


Have  erected  nine-tenths  of  the  Confederate  Monuments 
in  the  United  States.  These  monuments  cost  from  five  to 
thirty  thousand  dollars.  The  following  is  a partial  list  of 
monuments  they  have  erected.  To  see  these  monuments 


is  to  appreciate  them. 

Gynthiana,  Ky. 

Lexington,  Ky. 

Louisville,  Ky. 

Raleigh,  N.  0. 

J.  0.  Calhoun — Sarcophagus, 
Charleston,  S.  C. 

Gen.  Patrick  R.  Cleburne, 
Helena,  Ark. 

Helena,  Ark. 

Macon,  Ga. 

Columbus,  Ga. 

Thomasville,  Ga. 


Sparta,  Ga. 
Dalton,  Ga. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 
Columbia,  Tenn. 


Now  have  contracts  for  monu- 
ments to  be  erected  at 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Tennessee  and  North  Caro- 
lina Monuments  in  Chicka- 
mauga  Park. 

Winchester,  Va. 


When  needing  first-class,  plain  or  artistic  work,  made  from  the  finest 
quality  of  material,  write  them  for  designs  and  prices. 


For  the  Best  Work  on  Your  Teeth, 
at  the  Lowest  Price,  Go  to 

The  New  York  Dental  Parlors. 

Nashville,  Tenn.,  Southwest  Cor.  Square. 

Chattanooga,  Tenn..  Times  Building. 

Clarksville,  Tenn.,  Franklin  House, 

ESTABLISHED  SR  TEABS.  WE  SUABANTEE  ALL  OUR  WORE. 


POSITIONS  GUARANTEED. 


Will  accept  notes  for  tuition,  or  can 
deposit  money  in  bank  until  position 
is  secured.  Car  fare  paid.  No  vaca- 
tion. Enter  at  any  time.  Cheap  board.  Send  for  free  illustrated  catalogue.  Mention  this  paper. 


Drayghon’s  O 
Practical 

Bookkeeping,  Penmanship,  Shorthand,  Typewriting,  Telegraphy,  etc.  The  most  thorou"'^ 
practical  a.na progressive  schools  of  the  kind  in  the  world,  and  the  best  patronized  ones  in  the 
Indorsed  by  bankers,  merchants,  ministers,  and  others.  Four  weeks  in  bookkeeping  with  us  arec<, 
to  twelve  weeks  by  the  old  plan.  Their  President  is  author  of  “ Draughon’s  New  System  of  Bookkeep- 
ing,” which  cannot  be  taught  in  any  other  school 


Nashville,  Tenn., 

AND 

> Texarkana,  Tex. 


$ 


00.00  given  to  any  college  if  we  cannot  show  more  written  applications  for  ^bookkeepers  and 


stenographers,  received  in  the  past  twelve  months,  than  any  other  five  Business  Colleges 
in  the  South,  all  ''  combined,"  can  show  to  have  received  in  the  past  five  years.  We  expend  more 
money  in  the  interest  of  our  Employment  Department  than  any  other  Bus.  College  in  T enn.  takes  in  as 
tuition.  $500-00 — Amount  we  nave  deposited  in  bank  as  a guarantee  that  we  have  in  the  past  ful- 
filled, and  will  in  the  future  fulfill,  our  guarantee  contracts.  HOME  STUDY. — We  have  prepared, 
especially  for  home  study,  books  on  Bookkeeping,  Shorthand  and  Penmanship.  Write  for  price  list. 

Prof.  Draughon — I now  have  a position  as  bookkeeper  and  stenographer  for  the  Southern 
Grocery  Company,  of  this  place;  salary,  875.00  per  month.  I owe  it  all  to  your  books  on  bookkeeping 
and  shorthand  prepared  for  home  study. — Ir  I Armstrong . Pine  Bluff,  Ark. 


The... 

New  York  Evangelist. 

Readers  of  the  Veteran  will 
recall  the  splendid  articles 
from  the  New  York  Evan-' 
gelist  in  the  December  is- 
sue, Then  in  seeing  the 
extraordinary  offer  as  cop'' 
ied  below  it  would  seem 
wise  and  fair  to  give  it  a 
trial,  The  regular  price  is 
$3  a year. 

Only  25  Cents  for  13  Weeks. 

As  a trial  subscription,  we 
will  send  The  Evangelist 
thirteen  weeks  for  25  cents 
to  the  address  of  any  new 
subscriber.  This  offer  will 
give  our  readers  an  oppore 
tunity  to  widen  the  influx 
ence  of  The  Evangelist  by 
introducing  it  to  thousands 
of  new  readers. 


DR.  ALVA  D.  CAGE, 
Zicntist, 

420)4  Union  St.,  NASHVILLE,  TENN. 


Dr.  W.  J.  Morrison, 

DENTIST, 

140  N,  Spruce  St.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Opposite  Ward’s  School.  Telephone  392. 


Confederate  l/eteran. 
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SAMUEL  MAYS, 


Capt.  of  Company  B,  ex-Confederate 
Veterans  of  Nashville,  Tenn., 


INVITES  ALL  COMRADES  AND  FRIENDS  TO  CALL  ON  HIM  AT 


Tj^e  7/fociely 


Union  Street, 
IVashville, 


Tl^e  Largest  ClotT^iiig  ai^d  Sl^oe  Hodse. 


Old  Clothes  Made  New. 

We  clean  and  dye  the  most  delicate  shades  and  fabrics  in  Ladies’,  Children’s,  and  Gents’  Gar- 
ments. No  ripping  required.  Guarantee  no  smutting  in  wool  and  silk.  We  pay  expressage  both 
ways  toany  point  in  the  United  States.  Write  for  terms  and  Catalogue.  Repair  gents’  clothing 
to  order.  Largest  and  best-equipped  in  the  South. 

Aldred’s  Steam  Dye  Works  and  Cleaning  Establishment, 

306  North  Summer  Street,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

■Mention  the  Vbt'eran.  Agents  wanted  in  all  cities  and  towns  having  an  express  office. 


Send  cents  in  stamps  for  trial  box. 


BOWMAN  HOUSE, 

NO.  400  BROAD  STREET. 

Forty  newW-furnished,  airy  rooms.  Open  day 
and  nirht.  First-class  restaurant.  Hot  lunches 
served  from  lo  to  2 every  day. 

BOWMAN  & MOORE,  Confederate  Veterans,  Prop's. 

Telephone  1605 — 3 rings. 

Calvert  Bros.  & Taylor, 

Photographers  and 
Portrait  Painters, 

Cor.  CHERRY  and  UNION  STS.,  NASHVILLE,  TENN, 

The  Memphis 

Charleston  R.  R. 


The  Short  Line  {310  miles)  Between 
Memphis  and  Chattanooga, 


EAST. 

WEST. 

Shortest  Line 

Shortest  Line 

and 

and 

Quickest  Time 

Quickest  Time 

to  the  East. 

to  the 

Through 

Great  West. 

Pullman  Sleeper 

No  Changes  to 

and  Coach 

Memphis,  and 

Between 

Close  Connection 

Memphis  and 

with  All 

Washington. 

Roads  West. 

Maps  and  all  information  on  application 
to  any  M,  and  C,  agent, 

C.  A.  DeSAUSSURE,  G.  P.  A., 

Afemptiis. 


GRAND  OPERA  HOUSE 

AND 

SUIVfIVIER  GARDEN. 

Every  Night.  Thursday  and  Saturday 
Matinees. 

The  coolest  amusement  resort  in  Nashville. 
The  best  entertainments  ever  given  liei’e. 
Concert  in  Surrimer  Garden  every  afternoon 
and  night. 

During  Confederate  Veteran  Reunion  " Belle 
Boyd,  the  Confederate  Spy,’' 

Will  Appear. 

Prices:  1.5.  25.  35.  .and  .50  cents. 


C.  R.  BARNES, 

411,  413, 415,  417  N.  College  St., 
NASHVILLE,  TENN. 


-jA.  ''i- 

I A CORDIAL  invitation  | 
^ is  extended  to  all  J 
$ Veterans,  their  families,  t 
4 and  their  friends  to 
^ make  this  store  their 
« headquarters  during  J 
jg  their  stay  in  Nashville.  ^ 
^ We  will  be  pleased  to  t 
w show  you  the  latest  | 
jjj  styles  in  Fashionable  jg 
j{j  Millinery.  Dry-Goods, 

I Shoes,  Hats,  and  Fur-  | 
||j  nishing  Goods  at  the  jg 
^ lowest  price.  t 

Subscribe  for  the  Veteran. 


THE  ONLY 


Pullman  Vestibuled  Train  Service  with. 
Newest  and  Finest  Day  Coaches, 
Sleepers,  ^nd  Dining-cars 

THE  SOUTH 

TO 

Terre  Haute,  Indianapolis, 
CHICAGO, 

Milwaukee,  St.  Paul, 

AND  ALL  POINTS  IN  THE 

WORTH  AND  NORTHWEST. 

S.  L.  RODGERS, 

Southern  Passenger  Agent, 

CHATTANOOGA,  TENN. 
D.  H.  HILLMAN, 

Commercial  Agent, 

Nashvtlle,  Tenn. 
F.  P.  JEFFRIES, 

Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Agent, 
EVANSVrLEE,  IND. 
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Vanderbilt  University  Doriviitories, 


HAIRY  & JECK, 

DEALERS  IN 

FURNITURE, 

Mattresses,  etc. 

Jilo.  206  N.  College  Street, 

<^^NASHI/ILLE,  TENN. 

Telephone  No.  1006, 


^ontannicti  tSouifon/rs 
to  Out-  ^ustOTTJOrs.  — 

flEWlVIflJSl  & KAlilVIBACfl, 
!See  sJ^/uCy 

233  North  Summer  St.,  NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

'Opened  a New  Millinery  Department.  A com- 
plete stock  of  Art  Embroidery  Materials,  Laces, 
Gloves,  Hosiery,  Corsets,  Handkerchiefs,  White 
Goods,  Embroideries,  Ribbons,  Boys’  Clothing-, 
Notions,  and  Fancy  Goods.  Mail  orders  solicited. 


attention  young  DENTISTS! 

Fine  opening  for  a beginner  in  Dentistry, 
Business  long  established.  Partnership 
proposed  with  promise  of  succession  good. 
Address  DENTIST, 

Care  the  Confederate  Veteran, 
Nashville,  Tenn, 


VirQlnia  Feinaie  iqstltQte, 

STAUNTON,  VA. 

MRS.  GEN.  J.  E.  B.  STUART,  Principal. 
54th  Session  Opens  September  16, 1897. 

Located  in  tlie  niomitain  region  of  Virginia, 
with  its  health-giving  climate.  High  standard. 
Unsurpassed  advantages  in  all  departments. 
Home  comforts.  Terms  reasonable. 

Apply  for  Catalogue  to  the  Principal. 

T.  B.  JORDAN,  JR., 

Dentist, 

41U  Union  St.  'Phone  No.  623. 


Wesley  Hall  and 
West  Side  Row, 

Open  for  Guests 

JUNE  20  to  SEPTEMBER  10,  ’97, 

VANDERBILT  CAMPUS, 
JMMEDIA  TEL  Y OPPOSITE 
CENTENNIAL  GROUNDS, 

RATES,  $2  per  day,  including  breakfast 
and  late  dinner,  it  being  taken  for  granted 
that  most  people  will  remain  on  the  E.xpo- 
sition  grounds  all  day  and  lunch  at  noon 
hour.  For  room  alone,  $i. 

A discount  of  25  per  cent  from  above 
rates  for 

CONFEDERATE  VETERANS 

during  the  Reunion.  For  further  particu- 
lars, and  to  secure  accommodations,  address 

Jasm  Tm  Gwathmey, 

Vanderbilt  University,  NASHVILLE,  TENN. 


The  Model 
Steam  Laundry. 

ED  LAURENT,  Proprietor. 

400  N.  FRONT  STREET, 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

Telephone  No.  1209. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


The  Leading  School  and  Teachers’  Bureau  of 
the  South  and  Southwest  is  the 

National  Bureau  of  Education. 

J.  W.  BLAIR,  Proprietor,  Successor  to  Miss 
Cbosthwait  and  J.  W.  Blaib. 

Willcox  Building,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Send  stamp  for  information. 


Wodern  Newspaper  Enterprise! 


An  Opportunity  Offered  Old  Confederates  to  Secure  Valuable 
Prizes — The  Semi- Weekly  Americanos  Latest  Offer  to  Sub- 
scribers Arouses  Great  Interest  Among  the  War  Veterans » 


$1,200  To  Subscribers! 


$400  in  Cash  and  $800  in  Valuable  Prizes! 

TTTiyr'C  has  been  designated  by  the  Centennial  management  as  Confeder- 

^ J— ^ ate  day.  On  this  day  the  annual  reunion  of  Confederate 

soldiers  will  take  place  in  Nashville.  Thousands  of  old  Confederates  will  assemble  here 
from  all  over  the  United  States  to  celebrate  their  five  years’  struggle  for  the  “fx^st 
Cause;”  to  commemorate  the  death  of  their  heroes  in  mighty  battles;  to  talk  of  brothers 
and  comrades  who  fell  in  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  and  to  pay  tribute  to  Tennessee  in  her 
celebration  of  her  one  hundredth  anniversary  as  a State. 


“The  Semi-Weekly  American”  proposes 
to  give  to  the  subscriber  guessing  the  cor- 
rect number,  or  the  nearest  to  the  correct 
number,  of  the  total  ticket  admissions  (of- 
ficial count)  to  the  Tennessee  Centennial 
Exposition  on  Confederate  Day,  June  24, 
Four  Hundred  Dollars  ($400)  in  gold  or 
in  silver. 

The  one  guessing  the  second  to  nearest 
correct  number  will  have  the  choice  of  a 
magnificent  Diamond  Ring  valued  at  $85 
or  a Diamond  Stud  Button  of  the  same 
value.  Should  this  person  be  a lady,  she 
may  have  the  choice  of  the  Diamond  Ring 
or  a set  of  Diamond  Earrings  of  the  same 
value. 

The  one  guessing  the  third  nearest  cor- 


rect number  will  be  given  a magnificent 
Chicago  Cottage  Organ,  worth  $75. 

The  one  guessing  the  fourth  nearest  cor- 
rect number  will  receive  an  elegant  Parlor 
Suit  of  six  pieces,  valued  at  $55. 

The  guesser  of  the  fifth  nearest  correct 
number  will  receive  an  elegant  Bed-Room 
Set  of  four  pieces,  worth  $50.  This  valua- 
ble prize  is  furnished  by  that  ever  reliable 
furniture  dealer,  A.  J.  Warren,  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

The  person  guessing  the  sixth  nearest 
correct  number  will  be  fortunate  enough  to 
draw  for  his  prize  the  Jones  Drive-Chain 
Mower,  the  most  perfect  machine  on  earth, 
worth  $45.  Sold  by  the  Tennessee  Imple-  j 
ment  Company,  Nashville,  Tenn.  1 


The  seventh  secures  the  Challenge  Gar- 
land Stove,  worth  $25. 

The  next  twenty  persons  guessing  the 
next  nearest  correct  numbers  will  each 
receive  an  elegant  Suit  of  Spring  Clothes, 
v/orth  $20  apiece. 

The  twenty-eighth  prize  is  an  elegant 
14-karat  Hunting  Case  Watch,  worth  $17.50. 

The  twentj'-ninth  prize  is  a refrigerator, 
valued  at  $15,  known  as  the  “Challenge  Ice- 
berg Refrigerator.” 

The  thirtieth  prize  is  a Family  Clock, 
black  enameled  iron  case,  with  bronze  orna- 
ments, worth  $13.50. 

j The  thirty-first  and  last  prize  is  an  ele- 
I gant  Dinner  Set  of  100  pieces,  valued  at  $10. 


RORM  OF  UETTER, 
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1897. 

Please  place  me  on  your  list  for  one  year  as  a subscriber  to  the 
SEMI- WEEKLY  AMERICAN.  My  guess  on  number  of  ticket  admis' 
sions  to  the  Tennessee  Centennial  on  Coniederate  Day,  June  24,  is 


Name. 


Town State. 
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You  must  subscribe  or  renew  in  order  to  be  entitled  to  a guess.  If  you  are  already  a subscriber,  send 
‘another  dollar  to  “The  American”  and  have  jmur  time  extended  another  year.  Each  guess  must  be  ac- 
companied by  51.00  and  must  be  in  the  same  envelope  with  the  subscription.  NO  GUE.S.S  WILL  BE 
REGISTERED  UNLESS  ACCOMPANIED  BY  SI. 00.  Address  “Semi-Weekly  American,”  Nashville.  Tenn. 


SPECIAL : The  above  is  our  general  advertisement.  The  American,  seeking  the  patron- 
age of  all  who  will  attend  the  great  reunion,  and  others  who  cannot  come  but  wish  more 
elaborate  reports  of  it  and  of  the  Tennessee  Centennial  Exposition  than  can  be  published 
in  the  VETERAN,  makes  a club  rate  with  the  VETERAN,  putting  the  two  at  $1.50.  Order 
through  either  publication. 


Special  Low  Rates  for  the  Veterans. 


The  Nashville  Hotel  Company  Gets  a Prize. 


One  of  the  most  notable  events  in  this  live  city  is  the  arrangement  to  use  the  Nashville  College  for  Young  Ladies  as  a hotel 
during  the  Centennial  Exposition,  which  includes  the  Confederate  reunion  period. 

The  Nashville  Hotel  Company  is  chartered  under  the  laws  of  Tennessee,  and  composed  of  men  of  energy,  experience,  and  re- 
sponsibility. They  will  assume  entire  charge  of  the  arrangements  for  lodging  and  feeding  visitors  during  the  Exposition.  Dr. 
Price  assumes  no  responsibility  whatever  for  the  details  of  the  management.  They  will  furnish  all  necessary  information  as  to 
rates,  terms,  and  accommodations.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  company  to  conduct  the  business  in  first-class  style,  and  to  guaran- 
tee satisfaction  to  all  who  register  upon  their  books.  ' 

The  arrangements  are  not  intended  to  interrupt  the  usual  exercises  of  the  college,  and  will  not  interfere  in  any  respect  with  the 
management  and  conduct  of  the  institution  as  a seat  of  learning.  It  is  hoped  that  the  present  and  former  patrons  and  pupils  of 
the  college  who  visit  the  Centennial  will  make  it  convenient  to  find  lodging  in  the  college  buildings. 

This  great  college  hotel  is  located  witliin  one  minute  of  the  Custom  House,  in  which  is  the  post-office,  and  about  the  same 
distance  from  the  offices  of  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga,  and  St.  Louis  Eailway.  It  is  within  ten  minutes’  walk  of  ten  of  the  lead- 
ing churches  of  the  city,  including  the  Gospel  Tabernacle,  the  most  elegant  auditorium  in  the  South,  and  where  the  Confederate 
veterans  will  hold  their  reunion,  and  where  will  be  numerous  other  important  meetings  during  the  Centennial. 

The  college  has  ample  water  facilities,  and  the  drinking  water  is  furnished  either  from  the  mountain  streams  of  the  Cumber- 
land River,  double-filtered,  or  from  large  cisterns  on  the  premises.  There  are  fire-escapes  on  the  buildings,  and  the  property  itself 
is  located  within  half  a minute  of  the  central  fire  station  of  the  city.  All  the  heating  arrangements  are  so  located  as  to  reduce 
the  danger  of  fire  to  the  lowest  point.  It  is  situated  in  one  of  the  most  central  and  conspicuous  spots  in  the  city,  and  offers  the  most 
commodious  view  of  the  great  thoroughfare  to  the  Exposition.  Breezes  in  hot  weather  are  hardly  more  noted  from  the  State 
Capitol,  elevated  as  it  is.  All  desirable  facilities  for  a first-class  hotel  are  supplied.  Broad  stairways  and  elevator  by  the  mag- 
nificent rotunda  give  ease  with  beauty.  Take  Walnut  Street  south  one  block  to  Broad,  thence  east  a half-block  to  Hotel. 


' The  Masonic  Restaurant. 

The  Nashville  Hotel  Company,  under  an  experienced  management,  converted  the  large  rooms  on  the  first  fioor  of  the  Masonic 
Building  not  occupied  by  the  fraternity  into  a restaurant  with  the  largest  capacity  ever  yet  given  to  a like  enterprise  in  this  city. 


(Confederate  l/eteran 
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VETERANS!  VETERANS! 

WHEN  YOU  COME  TO  THE  CEN- 
TENNIAL DON’T  FORGET  TO 
VISIT  THE  ART  ROOMS  OF  THE 

B.  H.  Stief  Jewelry  Co., 

OFFICIAL  JEWELERS  OF  TENNESSEE  CENTENNIAL. 

208  AND  210  UNION  STREET,  NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

Headquarters  for  Confederate  Buttons,  Scarf  Pins,  Souvenir  Spoons,  and 
Daughters  of  Confederacy  Pins,  etc.  Orders  by  mail  promptly  attended  to, 

1 PlatedTsOcts:  Gold,  $1.  Fine  repairing  a specialty,  JAMES  B.  CARR,  Manager.  Price,  25  cts.  | 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiMiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMr; 


= Gold,  $2,  $3;  Enameled 
= Wreath,  $4. 


mu 


CONFEDERATE 
VETERANS  I 

If  you  want  Nashville  real  estate,  man,' 
sions  or  cottages,  farm  lands,  orange 
groves  in  Florida,  ranches  in  Texas, 
wheat  lands  in  Kansas,  coal  lands,  or 
timber  lands,  remember  I am  in  the 

REAE  estate 

business  at  305^  North  Cherry  Street, 
Nashville,  and  that  I can  supply  you 
with  property  in  any  State  in  the  Union. 
Also  remember  that  fine  12'room 
Spruce  Street  brick  mansion  at  510,000 
— $4,000  in  exchange,  and  balance  cash 
and  on  time, 

a.  B.  HAYNIE. 


rt  teachers  Wanted 

all  through  the  ^outh. 

Tbe  A\ontcEiS!le  Surnrpcr  Art  School 

Will  open  at  Monteagle,  Tenn.,  June  1,  under  the  direction  of 
Prof,  and  Mrs,  John  Bradshaw  Longman.  Classes  in  out-of- 
door  sketching.  Large  Studio  for  indoor  work.  Delightful  cli- 
^ ” mate,  Living  reasonable.  Special  attention  and  terms  given  to 
teachers.  For  further  information,  address 
JOHN  BRADSHAW  LONGMAN.  - - - NASHVILLE,  TENN. 


E^TH! 

BEST  SETS.  $6. 
WARRANTED  NO  BETTER 
MADE. 

GOLD  ALLOY,  FILLED,  50  CTS, 
TWIN  BUILDING, 

CEDAR  STREET. 


New  Hardware  Store. 

J.  M.  Hamilton  & Co., 

Hardware, 
Cutlery, 
and  Tools. 

212  ISojrtli  College  Street 
(Between  Church  and  Union  Sts.), 

.a:  a:  a:  NASHVILLE,  tenn. 


PICTURES 

FOR 

PRINTING. 

BELTIN 

engraving 

frCOMPANYi^ 
215  UNION  ST 

NASHVILLE, 

TENN. 

WHEN  YOU  WANT  CUTS  OR 
INFORMATION,  WRITE  AND 
ASK  FOR  SAMPLES. 

WANTED  TO  SELL 

A small  pen  of  fine  Blue  Barred  Ply- 
mouth Rocks,  and  a few  high  scoring 
Brown  Leghorns,  Fred  Clems  stock; 
also  a choice  pen  of  Mammoth  Light  Bra- 
mahs. Will  sell  cheap  to  make  room  for 
new  stock.  Apply  to  John  Scruggs  & 
Co.,  312  Broad  Street.) 


SOUTHERN 

RAILWAY. 


....THI.... 


GREAT  HIGHWAY  op  TRAVEL, 

Reaching  the  principal  cities  of  the 
South  with  its  own  lines  and  penetrat- 
ing all  parts  of  the  Country  with  its 
connections, 

OFFERS  TO  THE  TRAVELER 


Unexcelled  Train  Service, 
Ilegant  Equipment,  Fast  Time. 


Short  Line  Between  the  East, the  North, 

the  West  and  the  South. 

W.  A.  Timx,  G.  P.  A.,  Washingdon,  I).  C 
8.  H.  Hardwick,  A.  G.  P.  A.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

C.  A.  Benscotbr,  A.G.PA..,  Chattanooga,  Team 


Mf^.  W|. 

Human  Hair  and 
Fancy  Goods, 

625  CHURCH  ST.,  NASHVILLE,  TENN. 
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PRICE  AND  QUALITY 

Are  two  of  the  factors  which  should  be  consid/^ 
ered  in  purchasing  musical  instruments.  If  you 
consider  price  alone,  you’ll  probably  not  buy  of 
us,  because  we  don’t  sell  cheap  goods.  But  if 
you  are  willing  to  pay  a reasonable  price  for  a 
fine  instrument  we  will  sell  you  anything  from 
a piano  to  a jew’s^harp.  :x:x:x.:x:x:x:x:x:^:^:^:x:x 

LYNNWOOD  GUITARS  AND  MANDOLINS 

Are  sold  exclusively  by  our  house  and  are  justly  celebrated  for  their  beautiful 
tone  and  artistic  finisht  They  are  as  good  as  the  best,  and  better  than  many  for 
which  double  the  price  is  asked,  A written  guarantee  accompanies  every  Lynn-' 
wood,  Write  for  catalogue  and  full  information  as  to  prices, 


MUSIC. 


We  Sell  Everything  in  Sheet  Music,  Music^'Books,  etc.  We  Will  Send  by  Mail, 
Post-paid,  Any  of  These  Pieces  for  Half  the  Price  Named, 


SEND  STAMPS  OR  POST-OFFICE  MONEY-ORDER, 


Only  Girl  in  Town,  Waltz  Song,  By  W,  R,  Williams 
I Wait  for  Thee,  Waltz  Song  (flute  obligato).  By  E,  L,  Ashford 
On  the  Dummy  Line,  Coon  Song,  By  James  Grayson 
Hills  of  Tennessee,  Ballad,  By  E,  T,  Hildebrand  , 
Sweethearts,  Ballad,  By  H,  L,  B,  Sheetz  , 

Dance  of  the  Brownies,  Waltz,  By  Lisbeth  J,  Shields 
Commercial  Travelers,  March,  O,  G,  Hille  , 

Hermitage  Club,  Two,<Step,  Frank  Henniger  , 

Col,  Forsythe's  Favorite,  March,  Carlo  Sorani  , 

Twilight  Musings,  For  Guitar,  Repsie  Turner 


50c, 

60c, 

40c, 

40c, 

40c, 

40c, 

50c, 

50c, 

40c, 

30c, 


4 


4 


R.  DORMAN  & CO.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


I 

Igeorgia  home| 

IlNSURANCE  CO.J 


GoBumbsiSi 

rEwcc; 


Ga. 


% 

s- 


s Strongest  and  Largest  Fire  In''  |; 
;S  surance  Company  in  the  J: 

;S  South'  a- 

^ Cash  Assets  Over  One  Million  % 
Dollars, 

^ Agents  throughout  the  South  |; 
I and  (he  South  only,  ^ 

^ , I' 

is  Patronize  the  Home  Company, 

j s * u ? a ;^s  1 5 V 


A noted  mechanical  expert  said 
recently : “ I didn’t  know  the 

QUEEN  4.  CRESCENT  used  hard  coal 
on  their  engines.’’  Hesawonly  white 
smoke,  for  the  road  uses  all  modern 
appliances  for  avoiding  the  nuisance 
of  smoke,  dust  and  cinders.  The 

OUEHftClIESCEIIIIIOinE 

Is  the  only  line  running  solid  ves- 
tibuled,  gas-lighted,  steam-heated 
trains  to  the  South. 

Standard  day  coaches  (with  smok- 
ing rooms  and  lavatories),  Pullman 
drawing  room  sleepers,  elegant 
cafe,  parlor  and  observation  cars. 

The  Queen  & crescent  route 

runs  fully  equipped  trains  from  Cincin- 
nati to  Chattanooga,  Birmingham,  New 
Orleans,  Atlanta  and  Jack.sonville,  with 
through  sleepers.  Also  through  sleep- 
ing cars  Cincinnati  to  Knoxville,  Ashe- 
ville, Columbia  and  Savannah,  and  from 
Louisville  to  Chattanooga  without 
change.  Ask  for  tickets  over  the  Q.  & C. 

W.  C.  Rinearson,  General  Passenger 
Agent,  Cincinnati,  O. 


Jesse  French  Piano  and  Organ  Co. 

AMERICA’S  LEADING  MANUFACTURERS  AND  DEALERS. 


i 


,aOU5AN,C«. 

felilMl 


JESSE  FRENCH  PIANO  & ORGAN  CO, 
Z40 &24g  N.SUMMERSt NASH VIILE.TENN. 


We  are  the  Southern  repre^ 
sentatives  of  the  Celebrated 
CHICKERING  PIANOS  and 
PACKARD  ORGANS}  also 
manufacturers  of  the  follow.' 
mg  up^tO/"date  Pianos  j 


STARR, 

JESSE  EREMCH, 

and  RICHMOND. 


Visit  our  warerooms  or  our  exhibit  in  the  Commerce  Building, 
Centennial  Exposition,  and  inspect  our  stock.  We  offer  close 
figures  and  liberal  terms  payment.  Don’t  fail  to  see  us  be- 
fore purchasing.  jgggg  pj-gncti  pjano  and  Organ  Co., 

FRANK  B.  OWINGS,  Manager.  Nos.  240  and  242  North  Summer  St. 


WO  QUESTION 

FOR  SOUTHERN  MUSIC  LOVERS  ! 


Do  you  want  a copy  of  the 
latest  and  PRETTIEST  SONG  published! 

Do  you  want  to  assist  in  a 

PATHOTIC  CAUSE!  Then  read  our 


PROPOSITION.  Th.  veteran 


THE  NASHVILLE  AMEKICAN,  of 
March  26,  1S97,  said:  “‘Chimk  Secrets,’ 
a song  with  waits  refrain,  is  a niece  of  new 
music  just  issued  and  dedicatea  to  I'ennes- 
see’s  ‘White  City.’  The  music  and  words 
were  composed  by  Harvey  M.  Barr,  of  this 
city;  the  former  pretty  and  striking,  and 
the  latter  much  belter  than  those  going  to 
make  up  the  average  love  song,”  etc. 


^ will  send  this  song,  “ CHIME  SECRETS,” 
^ postpaid  for  35c  in  stamps.  50  PER 
^ CENT  of  the  amount  realized  from  the 
% sales  will  be  given  to  the  iX  X 

I Sam  Davis  Monument  Fund ! 


I 

i 


The  SONG  is  splendidly  printed  on  fine,  heavy  paper,  with  handsome  cn.' 
graved  title  cover  in  two  colors,  containing  a beautiful  panorama  view  of 
the  Tennessee  Centennial  buildings  and  grounds.  Remember,  all  orders 
must  be  sent  to  S,  A.  CUNNINGHAM,  Editor  VETERAN,  Nashville,  Tenn, 


EGGS 

FOA?  SALE 

OHEAR. 

Eggs  from  fh 
Mammoth  Light  Brahmas,  aF 
so  a few  sittings  of  eggs  from 
Blue,'Barred  Plymouth  Books 
and  Brown  Leghorns,  Pre,' 
mlum  stock.  Apply  to 

John  Scruggs  & Co,, 

312  Broad  Street,  Mashvitle,  Tenn, 


high  ,‘scortng 


LAUNDRtijd 

? TEL767 

' ■ XQ.NfGRO  WiSH.S:  VAi'TN  ‘ 


AGENTS  WANTED  IN  KENTUCKY.  TEN- 
NESSEE, AND  ALABAMA. 


FREE 

RAILROAD 

TICKETS 

TO  THE' 

REUNION, 


':S3; 


;S3: 


HE  Veteran  Management  Seeks  to  Oblige  Every 
Confederate  Survivor  Lnable  to  Buy  a Railroad 
Ticket  to  the  General  Reunion  in  Nashville.  A) 

Fifteen  miles  of  travel,  both  ways,  will  be  given  for  every  new  subscription  or 
renewal  sent  the  VETERAN  by  June  15th,  but  no  ticket  will  be  furnished  for  less 
than  ten  subscriptions. 

The  following  list  of  points  in  the  various  States  and  number  of  subscribers 
required  will  give  a general  idea  of  the  number  necessary,  Additional  years 
will  be  counted  as  so  many  more  in  the  list. 

Alabama!  Mobile,  28;  Montgomery,  18.  Arkancasi  Little  Rock, 
21.  Florida  1 Jacksonville,  40 ; Tampa,  52.  Georgia!  Atlanta,  16; 
Augusta,  27.  Kentucky!  Louisville,  10 ; Lexington,  15.  Louisiana! 
New  Orleans,  36.  Mississippi!  Jackson,  27,  Missouri!  Kansas. 
City,  36;  St.  Louis,  19.  North  Carolina!  Raleigh,  42 ; Wilmington, 
43.  South  Carolina!  Columbia,  32;  Charleston,  35.  Tennessee! 
Memphis,  12;  Knoxville,  15;  Bristol,  23,  Texas!  Galveston,  54; 
Austin,  51;  Fort  Worth,  45;  San  Antonio,  57.  Virginia!  Rich.' 
mond,  43. 


Compute  the  number  of  miles  from  your  place  to  Nashville  by  shortest  route, 
and  for  every  fifteen  miles  thereof  send  one  subscription. 

Sample  copies  will  be  sent  free  on  application. 

Remember  that  tickets  will  not  be  ordered  for  less  than  ten  subscriptions. 
However,  tickets  will  be  supplied  from  any  railroad  point  short  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  for  the  ten  subscriptions. 


» I'hose  wlio  secure  parts  of  amounts  and  not^all  for  free  tick- 
ets, as  in  the  abo\’C,  inav  apply  sucli  amounts  and  it  will  be  de- 
ducted from  the  subscriptions.  P'or  instanse,  if  i6  subscnpt'''ns 
be  secured  by  or  for  a comrade  coming  300  miles — w hich  would 
-cost  $6 — he  can  deduct  the  $2.40  from  what  would  be  due  on 
subscriptions,  leaving  $3.60  that  the  ticket  would  costhim.  1-et 
every  one  intending  ;to  utilize  this  advantage  goMo  work  at 
once.  Notice  need  not  be  given  to  this  office. 


Hygienic  Hot-Vapor  Cabinet. 

Hot  Springs  at  Horne. 


YOU  CAN  nnn  it  in 

YOUR  OWN  ROOM. 

s.-mil-irinm.  ilol 
Turl<i>h,  11 , Merli- 

I'alf'il.  Di  y Slo.'iin.  V:i|),.r, 
\l"oh,,l.  O.wsiMi.  I’l-r- 
I'nuiH,  Minci'iil.  (Quinine, 
or  Sul|ihur  Itatlis  ai  .-i  cost 
of  about  3 rents  jirr  i.atli. 


Has  no  equal  in  the  world  for  the 
treatment  of 

Rheumatism,  La  Grippe, 
Private  Diseases,  Stric- 
ture, Female  Complaint, 
Liver  and  Kidney,  Nerv- 
ous, Malaria,  and  Bilious 
Troubles,  Scrofula,  Ca- 
tarrh, Dropsy,  etc. 

\V.  AT.  McC .<T?Tin\  ^fayor  of  N'oshville 
niul  SujH'riultMiilvnt  of  Elrn  Streut  '*uu'iaj 
SUV.-:  **  I would  not  take  $10ij  for 
iny  IlN  giouio  ('abinct.*’ 

BOOK  FREE. 

Special  Prices  to  f^lNISTERS  and  PHYSICIANS. 

Cleanses,  tones,  and  sootiies  the 
entire  system.  Ilighly  endorsed  bv 
the  best  physicitins  everywhere. 
Weight,  5 Tt)s.  .So  simple  a child 
can  operate  it.  Price  only  $3. 


AGENTS  WANTED  EVERYWHERE. 

HYGIENIC  BATH  CABINET  COMPANY, 

Wilcox  Building-,  NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

The  Veteran  cor.lially  ronimcmls  ilii.  nf  ilm-o  who  iinL.i-o 

this  cabinet. 


Sul)scrihc  for  the  CoNh  ei>ki!  ate  \"eteran. 


nil-;  Ki.vi.ro,  \-KMei.;. 

Rcjirodncf'd  at  thr*  Tcimrsscf  C'cntrimial  Ik-Npositiun.  Nashville. 


NASHVILLE,  TENN 


B.  F.  Johnson  Publishing  Company, 

FeiOMlVEONO, 

Takes  the  Lead.  Wo  refer  to  “Lee’s  Brief  School  History  of  the  United  States,”  by  Mrs.  Susan 
Pendleton  Lee,  of  Lexington,  Va.  This  work  is  takiijg  the  lead  everywhere  as  a text- book.  It  is  acknowl- 
edg>  d by  thousands  of  experienced  and  successful  teachers  to  be  the  most  teachable  and  interesting  history 
that  they  have  ever  had  the  privilege  of  using.  As  a history,  it  exactly  meets  the  needs  of  the  hour.  Con- 
tains over  four  hundred  pages  ; beautifully  illustrated  ; a large  number  of  excellent  colored  maps,  diagrams, 
questions,  tables,  etc.  Retail  price  only  90  cents ; introductory,  75  cents.  Your  money  back  if  you  want  it. 

Southern  Literature,  by  Miss  Louise  Manly,  of  South  Carolina,  is  another  new  and  popular  text- 
book giving  extracts,  biographical  sketches  and  a full  list  of  Southern  authors.  The  only  book  of  the  kind 
published.  A splendid  reader,  well  adapted  to  class  work. 

Southern  States  of  the  American  Union,  by  Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  is  an  able  and  interesting  his 
torical  work,  discussing  constitutional  questions  in  a scholarly  and  interesting  manner.  This  book  will  sur- 
prise even  the  most  advanced  history  students. 

These  text- books  form  three  of  the  strongest  and  most  valuable  of  the  kind  ever  published.  Are  proving 
a great  success.  Have  been  extensively  adopted  in  public  and  private  schools.  They  literally  sweep  the  field. 

“Lee’s  Advanced  History”  for  college  and  university  course,  and  “Lee’s  Primary  History  for  primary 
work  are  the  best  of  the  kind. 

“A  New  Era  in  the  Educational  Development  of  the  South,”  by  T.  S.  Minter,  of  Texas,  will  be  sent  free 
on  application. 

Teachers  who  wish  to  procure  the  latest  and  best  text-books  are  invited  to  send  for  our  catalogue. 
A.ddr©ss 

B.  F.  JOHNSON  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

3 and  5 Sontli  lltli  St.,  RICHMOND,  VA. 


Geo.  R.  Calhoun  & Co.. 


Headituarters  for 

^ Centennial 
W Souvenin  Sgtoonsm 


jCeadi'n^  jewelers  and  Opticians^ 

rsIASMVILLE,  TENIN. 

Fine  Watches,  Diamonds,  Jewelry,  Silverware,  Clocks,  and  Rich  Cut  Glass. 


TO  INVESTORS. 

If  undecided  what  to  do  with  your  surplus  funds 
communicate  with  us. 

Our  business  is  to  find  safe  and  profitable  em- 
ployment for  money,  and  that  we  do  it  right  is  at- 
tested by  the  fact  that  ours  is  the  largest  business 
of  the  kind  in  this  section. 

We  extend  a cordial  invitation  for  you  to  make  our 
offices  your  headquarters  in  this  city. 

LAND/S  BANKING  COMPANY, 

231  N.  COLLEGE  ST.,  NASHVILLE,  TENN. 


IF  YOU  HAVE  A SON. 

Or  know  of  an}-  one  wanting  profitable 
ii  employment,  it  will  pay  you  to  call  at 

607  Church  Street,  Nashville,  while  at 
m the  Reunion  and  investigate  the  merits 

\ of  the  Hygienic  Bath  Cabinet,  if  you 

_j;/are  not  coming  to  the  Reunion,  write  us. 
Our  agents  are  doing  splendidly,  and  territory  is  being 
taken  rapidly. 

HYGIENIC  CABINET  BATH  CO., 

607  CHURCH  ST..  N ASHVILLE,  TENN. 
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REGISTRATION  QUARTERS,  NASHVILLE,  FOR  UNITED  CONFEDERATE  VETERANS, 

The  above  view  is  from  the  corner  of  Spruce  and  Broad  Streets,  and  near  the  post  office.  To  the  right  are  Fogg 
and  Hume  School  buildings,  general  registration  quarters  for  all  the  States  at  the  U,  C,  V,  Reunion,  The  remote 
building  on  the  right  is  Tulane  Hotel,  formerly  the  Nicholson,  Ward  Seminary,  general  headquarters  for  all  Con,- 
federates  during  the  summer,  is  in  the  block  on  the  left,  Gen,  Moorman's  headquarters  will  be  there. 

The  VETERAN  OFFICE  is  there  also,  where  all  comrades  and  patrons  are  invited  to  call  during  the  Reunion, 
From  the  view  illustrated  above  turn  to  the  right  and  you  face  the  Cumberland  River,  six  squares  distant ; going 
halLway  and  a little  to  the  left,  you  reach  the  Tabernacle,  where  the  conventions  will  be  held. 


A surprising  overflow  of  articles  intended  for 
this  number,  and  unavoidably  deferred,  gives  prom- 
ise for  a flner  issue  than  this  to  follow  the  reunion. 
Review  of  Samuel  Davis’  unexcelled  career, 
16 


the  publication  in  full  of  subscriptions  to  his  monu- 
ment, pictures  of  all  the  Sponsors  and  their  chief 
Maids  of  Honor,  with  a complete  list  of  over  i,ooo 
camps,  indicate  some  of  its  leading  features. 


(Confederate  l/eterap. 


When  this  publication  is  mailed  much  relief  will  be  felt 
and  better  opportunities  be  improved  for  compliance 
with  requests  from  patrons  and  personal  friends. 

Impressions  prevail  with  a few  that  we  are  so  pleased 
to  have  the  reunion  in  Nashville  that  g-eneral  free  en- 


GEN. JOHN  B.  GORDON. 

means  to  make  the  reunion  a success  in  all  respects, 
but  the  undertaking  is  prodigious.  In  the  aggregate 
the  people  of  Nashville,  and  just  such  friends  to  Con- 
federates in  Middle  Tennessee,  will  have  given  not  less 
than  twenty  thousand  dollars,  aaid  yet  free  entertain- 
ment is  not  proposed  to  any  who  can  pay  a reasonable 
sum  for  board.  Because  of  the  magnificent  Exposi- 
tion in  progress  here,  and  as  many  people  in  humble 
circumstances  have  incurred  unusual  expense  in  ar- 
ranging for  summer  boarders,  there  will  not  be  as 
many  free  homes  in  proportion  as  there  would  under 
other  circumstances,  yet  the  committees  in  charge  are 
securing  every  advantage  for  veterans  that  they  would 
undertake  for  members  of  their  own  families.  If  in- 
deed “all  Texas  is  coming,”  and  the  many  thousands 
that  are  expected  from  all  the  other  Southern  States  ar- 
rive, it  will  be  evident  that  much  of  forbearance  should 
be  exerci.sed. 

Favors  are  for  veterans  specially,  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  badges  will  have  to  be  done  with  closest  vigi- 
lance. Comrades  in  charge  of  delegations  must  help, 
and  if  they  will  make  a list  of  the  names  and  commands 
in  the  war  of  those  to  be  supplied  with  badges,  so  that 
list  of  names  can  be  handed  in  officially  signed,  with 
the  exact  number  of  badges  merited,  it  will  greatly  fa- 
cilitate this  most  important  matter.  The  badgres  re- 
ferred to  are  for  Confederates  p-enerallv.  Delegates’ 
badges  will  be  given  out  at  the  Division  Headquarters, 
located  as  shown  on  title  page. 


Ihis  reunion  Veter.^n  goes  out  to  its  many  thou- 
sands of  patrons  bearing  sentiments  of  gratitude  which 
mellow  the  heart.  Its  preparation  was  so  hurried  that 
it  lacks  order  in  arrangement  and  also  that  condensa- 
tion which  might  have  improved  the  value  and  appear- 
ance, but,  with  the  multitude  of  unavoidable  detrac- 
tions, the  best  possible,  under  the  circumstances,  has 
been  done.  The  stinginess  in  illustrating  the  May 
number,  that  this  one  might  shine  the  brighter,  was  so 
great  a mistake  that  a score  of  pictures  are  necessarily 
held  over  for  the  July  number. 

The  feature  which  has  been  expected  as  the  greatest 
attraction  in  this  issue  is  tltat  of  the  Sponsors  and  their 
Chief  Maids  of  Honor,  and  at  the  twenty-third  hour  it 
is  determined  to  defer  it  to  the  July  issue.  Prints  will 
be  ready,  however,  for  complimentary  distribution  at 
the  reunion  to  subscribers. 

Friends  who  hat'^e  kindly  sent  contributions  which 
have  been  deferred  are  assured  of  sincerest  appreciation 
and  much  regret  in  the  delay  with  the  promise  to  have 
all,  or  the  substance  at  least,  appear  as  soon  as  it  will 
be  possible. 

We  Confederates  of  Nashville  are  diligent  in  arrang- 
ing to  give  the  greatest  possible  comfort  to  our  coming 
guests,  and  pressing  cares  in  this  respect  have  com- 
pelled postponement  of  correspondence  until  painful 
dread  of  suspected  indifference  causes  this  reference. 
Every  letter  received  has  attention,  and,  in  a general 
way,  effort  is  being  made  to  comply  with  requests. 


HON.  JOHN  H.  REAGAN. 


tertainment  is  to  be  given.  It  is  true  that  the  citizens 
of  Nashville  would  sooner  entertain  Confederate  Vet- 
erans than  any  other  class  of  people  on  earth,  and  they 
are  unstinted  in  every  sense.  Many  are  giving  as  near- 
ly all  their  time  as  possible,  and  freely,  too,  of  their 
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The  mess  hall  in  llaymarket  Square  is  being  ar- 
ranged to  feed  over  fifteen  hundred  veterans  every  forty 
minutes,  and  comrades  who  may  be  guests  and  ex- 
pect to  take  their  luncheon  at  the  mess  hall  should  give 
notice  before  starting  out  for  the  day. 

The  parade  is  being  arranged  with  much  concern. 
This  Vetepan  pleads  for  as  little  fatigue  as  practicable 
in  the  march,  and  the  editor  has  secured  from  Chan- 
cellor Kirkland,  of  Vanderbilt  University,  permission 
to  make  the  review  stand  in  the  university  campus,  and 
<lismiss  the  thousands  there  where  they  may  drink  cold 
water,  pull  off  their  coats,  and  rest  on  the  grass  under 
the  shade  of  the  trees. 

The  plan  for  a jubilee  in  the  Auditorium  of  the  Cen- 
tennial Exposition  is  commended.  It  is  proposed  to 
have  such  a gathering  there  after  the  parade  in  which 
a representative  speaker  for  each  state  will  be  heard 
for  five  minutes.  The  Veteran  commends  the  Expo- 
sition to  comrades  and  hopes  that  that  day  will  be  the 
red-letter  date  of  the  six  months.  Nothing  in  all  the 
proceedings  for  the  reunion  has  been  done  as  a scheme 
to  help  the  Exposition,  and  this  suggestion  is  gratu- 
itous— the  writer  is  not  under  obligations  by  adver- 
tisement contracts,  and  always  pays  his  way  as  an  out- 
sider, but  the  Exposition  is  a credit  not  only  to  the 
South,  but  to  the  entire  country.  The  government 
has  made  a magnificent  exhibit,  and  the  President  of 
the  United  States  has  visited  it.  During  the  reunion 
days  one-third  of  the  net  receipts  go  to  the  Confed- 
erate Memorial  Institute  fund  regardless  of  where  it 
may  be  located. 

OFFICIAL  INFORMATION  ABOUT  THE  REUNION. 

The  Executive  Committee  for  the  reception  and  en- 
tertainment of  the  United  Confederate  Veterans  at  the 
Seventh  Annual  Reunion,  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  June 
22-24,  1897,  has  issued  through  Chairman  J.  B.  O’Bry- 
an, the  following  circular  of  additional  information. 

iVll  trains  arrive  at  the  Union  Depot. 

Headquarters  of  the  Executive  Committee  are  lo- 
cated in  the  chapel  of  Ward’s  Seminary,  two  blocks 
from  the  Union  Depot. 

Each  properly  accredited  Confederate  soldier  will  be 
furnished  with  a badge,  free  of  cost,  which  will  entitle 
him  to  all  the  courtesies  due  V eterans. 

Commanders  of  organizations  or  chairmen  of  squads 
are  requested  to  see  that  each  badge  goes  to  a Confed- 
erate soldier  in  good  standing.  Any  person  wearing 
a badge  who  is  not  entitled  to  it  should  be  branded  as 
a fraud. 

Delegates’  badges  will  be  delivered  to  the  United 
Confederate  Veteran  authorities,  who  will  distribute 
them. 

State  Headquarters. — A room  for  each  state  will  be 
furnished  in  Eog-g  School  building  for  their  respective 
Division  Headquarters.  This  is  one  block  south  of 
Ward  .Seminary. 

The  Gospel  Tabernacle,  accommodating  seven 
thousand  persons,  will  be  used  for  all  United  Confed- 
erate A^eteran  meetings.  This  is  three  and  one-half 
blocks  from  Fogg  School  building. 

The  mess  hall  will  be  located  on  Haymarket  Square, 
two  blocks  from  the  Tabernacle.  We  will  be  prepared 
to  accommodate  fifteen  hundred  at  one  sitting — free  to 
all  Confederates  not  otherwise  provided  for. 


Reception  Committee  will  wear  badges  all  the  time 
of  the  reunion,  and  will  give  any  information  desired  to 
visitors.  Call  on  them. 

Members  of  Uiis  committee  will  meet  every  railway 
train  at  the  Union  Depot. 

Street  Cars. — Our  system  of  electric  cars  is  such  that 
every  portion  of  the  city,  to  its  utmost  limits,  is  in  con- 
nection with  all  places  of  our  meetings  and  headquar- 
ters, at  one  fare  for  five  cents. 


GEN.  GEORGE  MOORMAN. 

From  present  indications  the  city  will  provide  ac- 
commod.ations,  at  reasonable  cost,  for  all  who  attend. 

We  will,  as  far  as  we  find  ourselves  able,  provide 
free  lodging  and  meals  for  all  Confederate  soldiers  who 
cannot  pay  for  them  themselves. 

Organizations  of  any  size  can  secure  rooms  and  cots 
or  mattresses  on  reasonable  terms.  We  would  urge 
you  to  send  a representative  here,  some  time  ahead,  to 
get  your  quarters  ready  by  the  time  you  arrive.  This 
is  very  important. 

AA^ould  suggest  that  each  person  who  expects  to  go 
into  camp  or  sleep  on  a cot  bring  a blanket  and  towel. 

In  the  grand  parade  on  June  24  each  state  is  expect- 
ed to  furnish  its  own  music  and  flags. 

Nashville,  June  5,  1897. 

The  office  of  the  Confeder.\te  Veteran  is  located 
in  the  chapel  of  AVard  Seminary,  as  accessible  a place 
as  there  is  in  Nashville.  Earnest  effort  will  be  put  forth 
to  see  every  patron  who  comes  to  the  reunion  and  will 
call  at  the  office.  Efficient  help  will  be  there,  and  it  is 
expected  that  large  additions  will  be  made  to  the  sub- 
scription list. 
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CONFEDERATE  MONUMENT  IN  NEW  YORK, 

The  New  York  Herald  gives  the  following  account 
of  the  dedication  ceremonies  of  the  magnificent  monu- 
ment recently  dedicated  in  Mount  Hope  Cemetery, 
near  the  Greater  New  York: 

There  was  no  sound  of  discord  at  the  dedication  at 
Mount  Hope  Cemetery  yesterday  afternoon  of  the 


r 


CHARLES  B.  ROL’SS. 


beautiful  monument  to  the  memory  of  the  dead  soldiers 
of  the  South,  which  was  presented  to  the  Confederate 
Veteran  Camp  by  Charles  Broadway  Rouss.  Neither 
was  there  any  sign  of  enmity  at  the  reception  in  the 
evening  at  Lenox  Lyceum.  The  Union  and  Confeder- 
ate veterans  dwelt  together  in  unity,  and  in  this  city  the 
friendsliip  between  the  old  soldiers  of  the  South  and  the 
Grand  Army  men  was  welded  in  speech  and  prayer. 

The  dedication  ceremonies  began  at  the  cemetery  at 
two  o'clock.  The  Confederate  Veteran  Camp  had  is- 
sued invitations  to  several  Grand  Army  posts,  which 
had  invited  its  members  to  camp  fires,  to  attend  the  ded- 
ication. Members  of  the  U.  S.  Grant  and  Alexander 
Hamilton  posts,  the  Farragut  Association  of  Naval 
Veterans,  the  Elizabeth  (N.  J.)  Veteran  Zouaves,  and 
the  Judson  Kilpatrick  Post,  and  the  Old  Guard  were 
present  at  the  cemetery  in  a body.  The  monument  is 
on  a beautiful  site  of  the  cemeterjs  and  the  dedication 
was  witnessed  by  a large  gathering,  which  included 
many  members  of  Southern  families. 

William  S.  Keiley,  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Rouss,  presented 
the  monument  to  the  Confederate  Veteran  Camp. 
Commander  A.  G.  Dickinson  accepted  the  memorial 
in  behalf  of  the  camp.  There  was  a beautiful  musical 
programme  rendered  at  the  cemeter}^  A boy  choir 
sang  several  selections  and  the  Twenty-second  Regi- 


ment Band  played.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Stephen  H.  Gran- 
berry  delivered  the  prayer. 

The  reception  at  the  Lenox  Lyceum  was  the  main 
feature  of  the  occasion.  There  was  an  elaborate  dis- 
play of  American  flags  in  the  audience  hall.  Around 
the  galleries  were  bunched  the  standards  of  the  nation 
and  the  coat  of  arms  of  every  state.  Over  the  plat- 
form was  the  shield  of  the  United  States,  suspended  be- 
tween American  flags.  There  were  roses,  hydrangeas, 
and  palms  on  the  platform. 

Mr.  Rouss  and  a party  of  friends  occupied  one  of  the 
boxes.  The  seating  capacity  of  the  hall  was  taxed  by 
the  large  number  of  spectators.  At  the  call  of  the 
bugle  members  of  the  Alexander  Hamilton  Post,  Far- 
ragut Association  of  Naval  Veterans,  the  Judson  Kil- 
patrick Post,  the  Old  Guard  and  the  Monitor  Associa- 
tion, of  Brooklyn,  advanced  to  a position  in  front  of  the 
platform.  Members  of  the  Confederate  Veteran  Camp, 
the  Southern  and  Charleston  societies,  lined  up  at  right 
angle  to  the  Union  veterans.  There  was  some  little 
rivalry  between  the  Union  and  Confederate  veterans  in 
this  preliminary  exhibition,  which  rather  amused  the 
spectators,  both  receiving  an  equal  amount  of  applause. 

Col.  A.  G.  Dickinson,  commander  of  the  Confeder- 
ate Veteran  Camp,  then  welcomed  the  Union  soldiers 
in  a brief  speech,  and  invited  the  commanders  of  the 
posts  and  associations  to  come  upon  the  platform  and 
make  addresses.  The  scene  that  followed  brought 
tears  to  many  eyes  in  the  hall.  There  were  references 
to  the  old  battles  and  the  recounting  of  brave  deeds. 

Com.  B.  S.  Osborne,  of  the 
National  Association  of  Na- 
val Veterans,  in  his  address 
said:  ‘T  was  asked  to-day  why 
T wear  a Confederate  badge 
alongside  of  the  Grand  Army 
medal.  I replied  that  as  I 
once  fought  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Union,  I am  nov.- 
fighting  for  the  Confederate 
hemes.  There  must  be  no 
more  enmities.  The  South- 
ern and  the  Northern  hearts 
are  linked  forever  in  a com- 
mon destiny.” 

Capt.  W.  C.  Reddy  spoke 
in  behalf  of  the  Alexander 
Hamilton  Post;  Capt.  P.  L. 
Flynn,  in  behalf  of  the  Far- 
ragut Association  of  Naval 
Veterans;  Robert  Muir,  in 
behalf  of  the  Judson  Kilpat- 
rick Post,  and  Capt.  Stan- 
ley, in  behalf  of  the  Moni- 
tor Association  of  Brooklyn. 
After  the  speeches  the  Union  and  Confederate  veterans 
shook  hands  with  Mr.  Rouss,  and  a banquet  followed. 

The  monument  which  Mr.  Rouss  gave  to  the  camp 
cost  $5,000.  Mr.  Rouss  volunteered  to  pay  for  the 
memorial  when  he  was  first  informed  of  the  intention 
of  the  camp  to  erect  such  a tribute  to  the  memory  of 
the  Confederate  dead.  The  Confederate  Camp  now 
owns  sufficient  ground  to  bury  its  members  and  their 
families,  and  has  also  a mortuary  fund  to  meet  ex- 
penses. The  cemetery  company  placed  a beautiful  site 
at  the  disposal  of  the  camp. 


THE  CONFEDI  RATE  MONU- 
MENT, NEW  YORK. 
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MONUMENT  TO  SOUTHERN  WOMEN, 

Some  interesting  and  very  valuable  correspondence 
has  been  sent  to  the  Veteran  by  “An  Enthusiast,’ 
looking  to  the  proper  recognition  of  our  women  in  the 
war  by  a lady  who  withholds  her  name  for  the  present. 
Suffice  it,  however,  that  she  has  perhaps  done  more  for 
the  cause  of  the  proposed  great  Confederate  Memorial 
Institute  than  any  other  woman  or  any  other  person 
after  the  Confederate’s  first  benefactor,  Mr.  Charles 
Broadway  Rouss.  She  has  secured  letters  from  leading 
Southern  women  in  many  sections  of  tlie  South,  which 
are  to  be  herein  published. 

The  Veter.-\n  will  cheerfully  aid  this  most  worthy 
cause  in  every  practicable  way.  The  appeal,  it  will  be 
seen,  suggests  that  subscriptions  be  sent  to  this  office; 
and,  while  the  paper  is  published  just  as  written,  it  is 
deemed  advisable  that  friends  withhold  remittances  for 
the  present,  although  the  oflfer  to  send — when  wanted, 
amounts  to  be  named  with  such  offer — is  deemed  ap- 
propriate. Fine  letters  from  noble  women  and  gallant 
men,  already  received,  contain  hearty  commendation: 

WOMAN  IN  WAR. 

It  has  long  been  my  cherished  desire  to  see  a worthy 
memorial  erected  by  the  men  of  our  nation  to  the 
women  of  the  Confederacy,  who  displayed,  from  first  to 
last,  in  every  sphere — in  the  home,  in  the  hospital,  and 
on  the  tented  field — an  unfailing,  because  untiring,  de- 
votion to  their  loved  soldiers,  a devotion  which 
amounted  to  heroism  of  the  highest  type. 

Let  us  place  within  the  portals  of  that  noble  struc- 


THE  LADY  WHO  NURSED  “LITTLE  GIFFEN  OF  TENNESSEE.” 


turc  which  is  to  be  erected  to  the  heroes  of  the  Con- 
federacy a beautiful  group  in  finest  marble,  costing  not 
less  than  $50,000,  to  represent  our  women  as  welcom- 
ing the  visitor  to  the  hallowed  hall,  as  she  did  tlie  tat- 
tered soldier  to  her  heart. 

Heroes,  will  you  aid  me  in  accomplishing  this  cher- 
ished desire?  I do  not  expect  woman  to  thus  honor 
herself;  but  I would  give  each  man  — North,  South, 
East,  West;  yes,  even  across  the  “pond’’ — the  opportu- 
nity to  aid  in  commemorating  in  lasting  form  this  typi- 
cal devotion  on  the  part  of  woman,  which  appeals  to 
every  manly  heart  and  awakens  a thrill  of  admiration 
and  gratitude  for  the  sex.  Let  us  have  a memorial,  he- 
roes, that  will  speak  eloquently  to  coming  generations 
of  the  women  you  honor. 

Subscriptions  for  the  purpose  may  be  sent  to  the  ed- 
itor of  the  Veteran,  who  will  forward  receipts.  Should 
any  one  subscribe  for  the  Veteran  especially  to  aid 
the  woman’s  fund,  a statement  of  that  fact  should  ac- 
company the  order,  that  due  credit  may  be  given.  A 
permanent  register  of  names  of  subscribers  will  be 
kept,  and  cards  of  admission  to  the  unveiling  of  the 
statuary  be  forwarded  in  due  time. 

Dear  readers,  I have  now  endeavored  briefly  to  ex- 
plain my  desire  and  anticipation,  and  I feel  assured 
that  those  to  whom  I have  applied  will  respond. 


"HE'LL  SEE  IT  WHEN  HE  WAKES," 

For  the  benefit  of  Dr.  Henri  Blakemore,  of  Saltillo, 
Tenn.,  Gen.  R..B.  Coleman,  of  McAlester,  Ind.T., sends 
the  following  poem,  taken  from  Bugle  Echoes,  and  com- 
posed by  Frank  Lee.  The  young  soldier  was  a MIs- 
sissippian  and  was  killed  in  Virginia.  Other  poems  of 
merit  have  been  submitted,  but  lack  of  space  forbids 
their  publication  at  present. 

Amid  the  clouds  of  battle  smoke 
The  sun  had  died  away, 

And  where  the  storm  of  battle  broke 
A thousand  warriors  lay. 

A band  of  friends  upon  the  field 
Stood  round  a youthful  form, 

Who,  when  the  war  cloud’s  thunder  pealed, 

Had  perished  in  the  storm. 

Upon  his  forehead,  on  his  hair. 

The  coming  moonlight  breaks. 

And  each  dear  brother  standing  there 
A tender  farewell  takes. 

But  ere  they  laid  him  in  his  home 
There  came  a comrade  near. 

And  gave  a token  that  had  come 
From  her  the  dead  held  dear. 

A moment’s  doubt  upon  them  pressed. 

Then  one  the  letter  takes 
And  lays  it  low  upon  his  breast — 

“He’ll  see  it  when  he  wakes.’’ 

O thou  who  dost  in  sorrow  wait. 

Whose  heart  in  anguish  breaks. 

Though  thy  dear  message  came  too  late, 

“He’ll  see  it  when  he  wakes.” 

No  more  amid  the  fiery  storm 
Shall  his  strong  arm  be  seen. 

No  more  his  young  and  manly  form 
Tread  Mississippi’s  green; 

And  e’en  thy  tender  words  of  love — 

The  words  affection  speaks — 

Came  all  too  late;  but  O thy  love 
Will  “see  them  when  he  wakes!  ” 

No  jars  disturb  his  gentle  rest. 

No  noise  his  slumber  breaks: 

But  thy  words  sleep  upon  his  breast — 

“He’ll  see  them  when  he  wakes.” 
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The  recent  death  of  Gen.  Ira  P.  Jones — the  military 
title  not  of  war  achievement,  but  in  honor  for  his  many 
noble  qualities  established  through  the  devotion  of 
those  who  knew  him  beS't  and  loved  him — was  not  un- 
expected, for  his  health  had  been  declining  for  years. 
Yet  the  sorrow  and  the  desolation  for  such  loss  is  hard- 
ly less  poignant. 

Gen.  Jones  was  the  Nestor  of  the  Tennessee  Press 
Association,  and  has  been  continued  at  the  head  of  its 
Executive  Committee  on  and  on,  hough  rarely  active. 
Junior  members,  known  as  “the  boys,”  were  in  the 
hahit  of  going  to  him  for  counsel  on  all  important  As- 
sociation matters.  The  funeral  was  largely  attended 
at  the  family  residence  on  Sunday,  June  6. 

Rev.  Dr.  James  I.  Vance  led  in  the  service  with 
prayer.  Miss  Omagh  Armstrong  sang  “Some  Sweet 
Day.”  Bishop  O.  P’.  Fit/gerald  made  the  address, 
giving  an  account  of  the  life  work  of  the  deceased  from 
his  birth  in  Abbeville,  S.  C.,  February  2,  1829. 

Pertinent  for  record  here  is  the  following:  “He  was 
in  the  truest  sense  a patriot.  He  was  an  ardent  party 
man,  though  it  was  not  in  his  nature  to  become  a bitter 
partisan.  He  was  ready  to  give  his  life  for  his  princi- 
ples. He  was  a Confederate  soldier — one  of  the  sort 
who  were  fearless  while  the  fight  was  going  on,  but  not 
factious  after  the  war  flags  were  furled.  He  will  not 
meet  with  his  old  comrades  at  the  reunion  of  the  veter- 
ans of  the  Southern  Confederacy  soon  to  take  place  in 
Nashville.  He  will  be  missed  when  the  gray-haired 
men  who  wore  the  eray  assemble  here.  The  ranks  are 
thinning  here,  and  filling  up  on  the  other  side.  Sacred 
be  the  memories  of  those  that  have  crossed  over!  A 
benediction  on  those  that  remain  with  us  still!” 


BUTTONS  MADE  IN  THE  CONFEDERACY. 


BY  DR.  S.  H.  STOUT,  MEDICAL  DIRECTOR  OF  HOSPITALS. 


S.  B.  Brown,  Winchester,  Ky.,  in  the  Veteran  of 
April  last,  says:  “I  am  interested  in  buttons  worn  on  the 
coats  of  soldiers  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America.” 
My  position  as  medical  director  of  the  hospital  of  the 
Army  and  Department  of  Tennessee  gave  me  ample  op- 
portunities to  see  the  operations  of  the  various  plants 
engaged  in  gathering  and  manufacturing  supplies  of 
every  kind  needed  for  the  Confederate  army  and  navy. 
While  on  an  inspecting  tour  in  Columbus,  Ga.,  in  tlie 
winter  of  1862-63,  I was  informed  that  wooden,  horn, 
and  bone  buttons  were  being  manufactured  there,  and 
I visited  the  plant.  The  factory  was  owned  by  a former 
lieutenant  of  the  Confederate  army,  who  had  lost  an 
arm  in  one  of  the  early  battles.  I regret  that  I cannot 
recall  his  name.  He  was  the  son  of  a wealthy  planter 
in  that  vicinity.  The  motive  power  of  his  factory  was 
an  engine  of  moderate  horse  power  that  had  been  used 
to  run  a printing  press.  So  complete  were  the  saws, 
borers,  and  drying  kilns  that  in  the  final  process  of  their 
manufacture  the  completed  buttons  dropped  into  the 
hoppers  with  as  much  rapidity  as  nails  from  a nail- 
making machine.  I asked  the  Lieutenant  where  he 
learned  die  trade  of  button  making,  and  he  replied  that 
he  had  never  seen  a button  made  by  any  machinery  be- 
fore he  made  them  himself.  Having  been  disabled,  he 
determined  to  still  do  something  in  aid  of  the  Confeder- 
ate cause.  The  need  of  buttons  suggested  this  enter- 
prise and  aroused  his  native  ingenuity  to  a practical 
purpose.  His  plant,  I was  told,  supplied  the  Confeder- 
ate soldiers  with  wooden,  horn,  and  bone  buttons  for 
more  than  two  years  of  the  war. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  war  many  of  the  gilt  buttons 
worn  by  the  officers  were  made  in  the  shops  of  the 
Northern  States;  many  were  made  in  Europe,  and 
found  their  way  into  the  Confederacy  through  the 
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HALFMANN  & TAYLOR,  HYDE  & GOODRICH, 
Montgomery.  New  Orleans. 


blockade  runners.  I do  not  think  that  they  were  ever 
manufactured  in  any  considerable  number  within  the 
territory  of  the  Confederacy.  A set  of  gilt  buttons  was 
made  to  serve  the  purpose  of  ornamenting  successive 
uniforms  worn  by  an  officer.  Gilt  buttons,  with  letters 
and  devices  appropriate  to  the  rank  and  arm  of  the  serv- 
ice of  the  wearers,  were  prescribed  by  law. 


W.  F.  Claughton,  Montgomery,  Ala. : 

I see  in  the  April  Veteran  that  Dr.  M.  S.  Brown :, 
of  Winchester,  Ky.,  wants  to  know  about  the  buttons 
and  letters  worn  by  the  Confederate  soldiers  and  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  the  service  represented.  We  had  no 
buttons,  but  wore  letters  on  our  hats  or  caps.  Our  let- 
ters were  “J.  D.  M.  d .,”  for  Jeff  Davis  Mounted  Artil- 
lery. Well,  I do  remember  that  when  I was  wounded 
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and  came  home  I would  cut  gourds  into  round 
])icccs  about  the  size  of  a silver  half-dollar,  and  my  sis- 
ters would  cover  them  with  black  cloth  and  sew  them  on 
their  dresses,  and  they  looked  nice.  I have  seen  many 
cut  out  of  thick  leather.  “Where  there  is  a will  there 
is  a way.’’ 

Dr.  C.  .S.  Reeves,  Lone  Grove,  Tex.: 

Dr.  ]VJ.  S.  Browne,  of  Winchester,  Ky.,  desires  to 
know  about  the  manufacture  of  buttons  in  the  Confed- 
eracy. I know  not  where  they  were  made,  but  we  cer- 
tainly had  them  by  the  million,  all  sorts  and  sizes. 
.Some  had  the  likenesses  of  Jefferson  Davis,  Gen.  J.  E. 
Johnston,  Braxton  Bragg,  Sterling  Price,  and  nearly  all 
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had  the  letters  C.  S.  A.  They  were  generally  worn  on 
the  cap,  with  the  letter  or  letters  showing  to  what 
branch  of  the  service  the  wearer  belonged. 

During  the  war  with  Mexico  the  likeness  of  Gen. 
Taylor  was  on  the  buttons.  They  were  called  “rough 
and  ready”  buttons,  made  of  tin  or  other  metal,  and  bore 
a striking  likeness  of  “Old  Zach.” 

With  the  Confederate  buttons  “hangs  a tale”  that  will 
bear  perpetuating  in  the  Confederate  Veteran. 


MISS  JANE  THOMAS,  NASHVILLE,  TENN.  (See  page  255.) 


During  the  awful  days  of  reconstruction  and  negro 
rule  in  the  South  one.  Col.  William  Betts,  well  known  to 
me  from  his  boyhood,  continued  to  wear  the  gray,  but- 
tons, etc.,  despite  the  peremptory  order  of  the  military' 
despot  that  they  must  all  be  taken  off  and  put  out  of 
sight.  Every  railroad  car,  steamboat,  or  stage  had  a 
Yankee  guard,  with  bristling  bayonet,  and  a captain,  to 
see  that  this  order  was  executed.  Col.  Betts,  as  brave 
and  fearless  a little  man  as  ever  drew  a sword,  was  on 
the  cars,  going  from  his  home  at  West  Point,  Ga.,  to 
Montgomery,  Ala.,  clad  in  his  Confederate  gray. 

“You  must  take  off  those  buttons,  sir,”  said  the  Yan- 
kee captain. 

“You  had  better  take  them  off  yourself,”  said  Col. 
Betts. 

fter  a short  parley  the  officer  cut  off  a button.  In- 
stantly Col.  Betts  thrust  a bowie-knife  into  his  heart, 
jumped  out  of  the  window,  the  train  running  at  full 
speed,  and  made  his  escape  across  the  Chattahoochee 
River  into  Florida.  He  changed  his  dress  from  that 
time,  and  engaged  in  business  with  a firm  in  Quincy, 
Fla.  A large  reward  was  offered  for  him,  and  after 
several  months  he  was  captured,  after  stabbing  two  men 
to  death,  and  carried  to  a military  prison  at  Lagrange, 
Ga.,  where  he  was  kept  in  “durance  vile”  for  nearly  a 
year.  He  was  tried  first  by  court-martial  and  sentenced 
to  be  hanged,  but  obtained  a new  trial  before  a civil  tri- 
bunal, and  was  finally  cleared  by  Ben  Hill  and  Vice- 
president  Alex  Stephens.  The  defense  cost  his  father- 
in-law,  Dr.  William  H.  H.  Griffin,  several  thousand  dol- 
lars. If  any  old  veteran  knows  what  finally  became  of 
Col.  Betts,  I would  like  to  hear  of  him. 

In  a postscript  Dr.  Reeves  states: 

Very  soon  I shall  be  on  the  “eternal  camping 
ground,”  but  I hope  to  be  able  to  write  for  the  next 
number  of  the  Veteran  a description  of  the  hanging, 
by  order  of  Gen.  Cheatham,  of  Capt.  King,  his  two 
sons,  and  fifteen  other  bushwhackers,  on  the  retreat 
from  Crab  Orchard,  Ky.  This  Capt.  King  was  a de- 
serter from  the  Federal  army,  who  made  a lady  with 
whom  he  boarded,  at  Corinth,  Miss.,  buckle  on  his 
spurs,  holding  a drawn  sword  over  her  head.  She  told 
him  that  he  would  be  hanged.  He  and  his  men  met 
their  just  fate  on  the  Southern  bank  of  the  Kentucky 

River  at  the  hands  of  Capt. (name  forgotten),  of 

Palo  Alto,  Miss. 


CAPT,  'WILEY  HUNTER  GRIFFIN, 

Capt.  Wiley  Hunter  Griffin  was  bom  in  Southamp- 
ton County,  Va.,  in  1836.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he 
left  home  to  battle  with  the  world.  He  went  to  Nor- 
folk, Va.,  and  then  to  Baltimore,  where  he  opened  a 
wholesale  grocery.  He  had  a prosperous  business 
when  the  trumpet  of  war  sounded.  Although  out  of 
the  line  and  not  called  upon,  he  organized  a company 
known  as  the  Baltimore  Light  Artillery ; and,  although 
urged  to  take  command,  he  declined,  preferring  a 
young  Brokenborough,  a graduate  of  the  Virginia  Mil- 
itary Institute,  who  was  chosen  captain.  After  the  bat- 
tle of  Sharpsburg  Griffin  was  promoted  to  captain, 
which  position  he  occupied  until  taken  prisoner  in  the 
battle  at  Y^ellow  Tavern.  He  was  taken  to  Morris  Is- 
land, and  then  to  Fort  Pulaski,  where  he  was  placed 
in  a dungeon  and  fed  on  bread  and  water  for  an  entire 
year.  From  the  effects  of  that  prolonged  starvation 
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he  never  recovered.  He  was  many  times  tried  in  bat- 
tle. Three  times  his  horse  was  shot  under  him,  and  he 
was  twice  wounded. 

Capt.  Griffin  was  twice  married;  first,  to  Miss  Ma- 
tilda Dennison,  of  Baltimore,  who  lived  only  a few 
years.  His  second  wife  was  Miss  Aggie  Davie,  of 
Galveston,  by  whom  he  had  one  son,  Frank  Davie 
Griffin,  who  is  now  attending  the  Virginia  Military  In- 
stitute in  Lexington. 

His  death  occurred  in  Galveston,  Tex.,  on  the  23d  of 
November,  1896.  Surely  Maryland  should  be  proud 
of  her  “young  line”  in  the  Confederate  States  Army,  as 
she  was  of  her  “old”  in  the  days  of  the  Revolution! 

Capt.  Griffin’s  career  as  a soldier  is  a record  unique 
in  its  honored  associations.  In  a history  of  the  Mary- 
land Line,  published  in  1869,  Ihe  author,  Maj.  W.  W. 
Goldsborough,  mentions  him  as  the  “brave-hearted  and 
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noble  Griffin,”  who  together  with  him  “passed  through 
the  horrors  of  the  retaliatory  dens  of  Morris  Island  and 
Fort  Pulaski.” 

At  Fisher’s  Hill  “a  section  of  this  battery  was  sur- 
rounded and  cut  off,  when  the  gallant  fellow  drove  his 
pieces  through  the  ranks  of  the  enemy  and  reached  the 
main  body  in  safety.”  As  a reward  for  the  gallantry 
displayed  in  that  fight,  Gen.  Dick  Taylor  presented  the 
battery  with  two  captured  Napoleon  guns,  captured  the 
next  day  at  Port  Republic,  saying:  “I  want  you  to 
have  them  for  what  I saw  of  you  yesterday.”  Griffin 
should  be  honored  along  with  the  gallant  Pelham,  not 
only  for  dauntless  courage,  but  for  his  wonderful  exe- 
cution in  every  engagement  with  his  brave  Maryland- 
ers. His  career,  however,  was  cut  short  by  his  cap- 
ture in  the  battle  of  Yellow  Tavern. 


TRIBUTE  TO  A FEDERAL  OFFICER- 

William  Haines  Lytle  was  of  a distinguished  family 
that  settled  in  Ohio  from  Pennsylvania  about  eighty 
years  ago.  His  mother  was  Miss  Elizabeth  Haines, 
from  New  Jersey.  He  was  an  only  son.  His  father, 
Gen.  Robert  Todd  Lytle,  died  in  New  Orleans  at  the 
age  of  thirty-five. 

W.  H.  Lytle  studied  law  and  served  in  the  Mexican 
war.  After  that  he  entered  politics,  serving  two  terms 
in  the  Ohio  Legislature.  In  1857  he  was  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  Lieutenant-Governor  of  that  state. 

Gov.  Chase  had  made  him  major-general  of  militia, 
and  the  next  day  after  Lincoln  called  for  seventy-five 
thousand  troops  he  was  ordered  to  establish  a camp  at 
Cincinnati.  The  Cincinnati  bar  presented  him  with  a 
sword.  He  went  to  the  war  as  colonel  of  the  Tenth 
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Ohio  Regiment.  He  was  wounded  in  the  first  battle 
of  his  regiment  at  Carnifex  Ferry,  Va.  Soon  after  that 
he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general,  No- 
vember 29,  1862. 

Gen.  Lytle  rapidly  became  popular  with  the  com- 
mands to  which  he  was  assigned,  and  his  death  at 
Chickamauga  was  a calamity  to  the  Federals,  and 
much  deplored  by  his  many  friends.  The  government 
has  erected  a monument  to  his  memory  similar  to  that 
of  Gen.  Ben  Hardin  Helm  and  others  at  Chickamauga. 

His  last  written  order  contained  the  following: 
“.  . . We  do  not  war  against  women  or  noncom- 
batants. . . . If  it  becomes  necessary  ‘to  levy  on 

the  country  for  supplies,  let  it  be  done  by  your  com- 
missaries and  your  quartermaster.  ...  If  neces- 
sary, set  an  example  for  the  division  and  the  army.” 
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He  was  gifted  in  literature.  His  poem  beginning, 

1 am  dying,  ligypt,  dying, 

Itbbs  the  crimson  life  tide  fast, 

is  popular  wherever  the  language  is  spoken. 

Gen.  Lytle  had  an  extensive  relationship  in  Ruther- 
ford Gountv,  Tenn.  Investigation  of  these  kinships 
brings  out  a singular  story  about  how  Murfreesboro, 
Tenn.,  was  located  and  named.  Archibald  Lytle  and 
Col.  Murfree  lived  in  that  vicinity,  and  when  die  sub- 
ject of  changing  the  county  seat  from  Jefferson  (now 
“Old  Jefferson”)  was  being  considered,  they  jointly 
agreed  to  give  the  site.  (The  settlement  of  the  ques- 
tion about  removal  was  determined  by  a fist  fight.)  In 
the  meantime  Col.  Murfree  died,  and  hence  his  agree- 
ment could  not  be  carried  out;  but  Mr.  Lytle  gave  all 
the  land,  and  had  the  town  named  in  honor  of  his 
friend. 

The  Veteran  cannot  fail  to  acknowledge  special  in- 
debtedness to  the  wife  of  Maj.  E.  C.  Lewis,  director- 
general  of  tlie  Centennial  Exposition,  now  in  success- 
ful progress,  for  interesting  data.  Gen.  Lytle  was  her 
kinsman  through  her  grandmother,  Mrs.  William 
Nichol,  who  was  a Miss  Lytle.  He  called  at  her  resi- 
dence in  Nashville  a few  weeks  before  he  was  killed, 
but  she  was  absent  on  a visit  to  her  sons.  Dr.  W.  L. 
and  Elijah  Nichol,  who  were  in  the  Confederate  army. 
This  branch  of  the  Lytle  family  came  to  Tennessee 
from  North  Carolina. 

In  a sketch  of  Gen.  Bushrod  R.  Johnson,  soon  to 
be  published  in  the  Veteran,  the  author,  Maj.  W.  T. 
Blakemore,  of  New  Orleans,  writes  concerning  Gen. 
Lytle  in  the  battle  of  Perryville,  Ky. : 

“In  this  engagement  Johnson’s  Brigade  came  in  con- 
tact with  that  of  Gen.  M^illiam  Lytle,  of  Ohio  (and 
right  here  let  me  say  that  a more  gallant,  diivalrous 
soldier  never  commanded  a braver  set  of  men  than 
found  in  the  Tenth  Ohio),  whose  line  of  battle  was  well 
defined  by  their  dead  and  wounded,  and  their  color- 
bearers  piled  five  and  six  high  around  their  standard, 
each  man  having  been  shot  down  as  he  rescued  them. 
The  last  one,  when  shot,  in  his  desperate  extreme,  stuck 
the  staff  in  the  ground,  which,  however,  was  shot  away 
in  a few  minutes.  Gen.  Lytle  was  wounded  and  made 
prisoner. 

“In  connection  with  this  capture  a bit  of  unwritten 
history  might  well  be  recorded,  and  may  result  in  the 
location  and  return  to  the  widow  of  the  gallant  Gen. 
Lytle  of  his  sword,  then  surrendered.  Gen.  Lytle  was 
seated  on  a rock,  a ragged  tear  in  his  cheek  marking 
the  bullet  course,  and,  riding  up  to  him,  I said:  ‘My* 
friend,  you  seem  to  be  hurt?  Can  I do  anything  for 
you?’  He  replied  that  those  on  the  field  needed  more 
immediate  attention,  tendering  me  his  sword,  the  most 
exquisitely  handsome  one  I have  eA'er  seen,  with  its  dia- 
mond-studded hilt  and  flashing,  gold  scabbard,  present- 
ed by  his  ardent  admirers  in  Cincinnati.  Recognizing 
in  Gen.  Lytle  the  superior  instinct  of  a soldier  and  a 
gentleman,  I courteously  refused  the  sword,  saying 
that  one  who  could  command  such  men  (whom  he 
characterized  as  ‘the  flower  of  the  Union  army’)  should 
never  suffer  such  indignity;  and  during  the  brief  en- 
actment of  this  war  episode  his  apostrophe  to  the  Con- 
federate forces — their  matchless  bravery,  undaunted 
courage,  and  unfaltering  devotion  to  principle — was  the 


most  eloquent  and  beautiful  1 have  ever  heard.  His 
expression  was  al)Solutely  sublime. 

“We  proceeded  to  the  rear,  directing  our  way  to- 
ward Ur.  Gentry’s  hospital,  but,  meeting  Dan  Perkins 
(an  attache  of  our  headquarters,  whose  instinct  was  too 
keen  to  miss  a fight,  even  though  his  duty  was  to  look 
after  our  records),  I turned  Gen.  Lytle  over  to  him,  with 
instructions  to  hand  all  valuables  to  Dr.  Gentry,  our 
brigade  surgeon,  for  safe  keeping.  I turned  back  to 
our  troops,  and  thought  no  more  of  the  matter,  a mid- 
night march  leaving  little  time  for  minor  concerns.  A 

few  days  later  Perkins  came  to  me  and  said  that  K , 

of  Gen.  Hardee’s  Staff,  had  accosted  and  demanded  of 


TYPICAL  MONUMENT  AT  CHICKAMAUGA.  THE  SAME  KIND  USED 
FOR  LYTLE,  HELM,  AND  OTHER  FEDERAL  AND  CONFED- 
ERATE OFFICERS  IN  THE  NATIONAL  MILITARY  PARK. 

Gen.  Lytle  his  sword,  and  that  remonstrance  had 
proved  unavailing.  I reported  this  to  Gen.  Johnson, 
who  proposed  a court-martial;  but  before  it  could  be 

institutecl  K , to  escape  the  consequences,  left  the 

command.  About  a year  later,  while  in  Virginia  on 
crutches,  he  had  the  audacity  to  approach  me,  where- 
upon I denounced  him  in  virulent  terms,  and  declared 
that  only  the  return  of  the  sword  to  Gen.  L}^tle’s  familv 
could  entitle  him  to  recognition  among  gentlemen — a 
distinction  not  yet  earned,  as  far  as  I can  learn.” 


Capt.  B.  W.  Roberts,  of  Tyler,  Tex.,  desires  to  hear 
from  any  of  the  graduating  class  of  i86i  of  the  Ken- 
tucky Military  Institute;  also  of  the  boys  of  IMontgom- 
ery’s  Battalion  of  Artillery,  organized  at  Griffln,  Ga. 
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J.  L.  KNOX.  DR.  N.  C.  KNOX.  W.  H.  KNOX. 


T.  P.  KNOX.  S.  Y.  T.  KNOX.  R.  M.  K.NOX. 


SIX  BROTHERS  KNOX, 

The  above  engraving  is  an  extraordinary  exhibition 
of  six  brothers.  They  are  sons  of  Absalom  and  Sarah 
Higgins  Knox. 

John  L.  Knox  is  a native  of  Gibson  County,  Tenn., 
and  was  born  April  22,  1834.  In  his  fifteenth  year  he 
went  to  Panola  County,  Miss.,  where  he  now  resides. 
Although  a “states’  rights”  Democrat,  he  was  opposed 
to  secession  and  also  to  coercion.  As  a member  of  the 
Panola  Guards,  he  left  foi  Pensacola,  Fla.,  March  27, 
1861,  the  day  after  enlisting.  At  the  close  of  a year, 
the  time  of  his  enlistment,  he  was  discharged.  He 
then  helped  to  organize  “Yates’s  Battery,”  and  was 
chosen  first  lieutenant.  He  did  hard  service  with  the 
battery,  but  resigned  at  Vicksburg  in  1863.  Joining 
W.  G.  Middleton,  wbo  became  captain  of  a cavalry 
company,  be  was  given  the  same  second  position  that 
he  had  in  the  battery.  The  company  became  a part  of 
the  Eighteenth  Mississippi  Cavalry  and  served  under 
Forrest.  Middleton  was  killed  July  15,  1864,  and 
Lieut.  Knox  succeeded  him.  He  was  paroled  at 
Gainesville,  Ala.,  late  in  May,  1865,  having  served  four 
years  and  two  months  in  actual  service.  He  was  never 
wounded,  never  a prisoner,  never  missed  a roll  call 
without  a lawful  reason,  nor  a battle  in  which  his  com- 
pany was  engaged. 

William  H.  Knox,  the  second  son,  was  born  Feb- 
ruary 13,  1836,  and  removed  with  his  parents  to  Pano- 
la County,  Miss.,  in  1848.  He  left  his  wife  and  one 
child  to  assist  in  organizing  the  First  Mississippi  Cav- 
alry, and  was  elected  thirrl  lieutenant  of  Companv  C 
in  1861.  They  served  in  Armstrong’s  Brigade,  Jack- 
son’s Division,  taking  an  actiA^e  part  in  the  battle  of 
Shiloh,  April,  1862.  In  June  folloAving  he  assisted  in 


raising  another  company  of  cavalry,  was  elected  sec 
ond  lieutenant,  and  was  again  promoted  to  the  first 
lieutenancy  of  Jarnigan’s  Company,  Ballentine’s  Reg- 
iment. He  was  severely  wounded  in  May,  1864,  be- 
fore Atlanta,  but  returned  from  the  hospital  to  his  com- 
mand in  the  following  summer.  Was  with  Hood  at 
Nashville  and  Franklin,  closing  with  the  battle  of 
Selma. 

R.  M.  Knox  was  born  in  March,  1838,  and  was  the 
third  son.  He  was  ten  years  old  when  the  family 
moved.  When  twenty  years  old  he  returned  to  Milan, 
Tenn.,  obtained  a situation  in  the  first  dry  goods  store 
opened  there,  and  remained  until  January,  1861.  Go- 
ing back  to  Mississippi,  he  clerked  in  a store  at  Bates- 
ville  until  June,  when  he  enlisted  with  his  brother  in 
the  First  Mississippi  Cavalry.  He  serA'-ed  under  Van 
Dorn  and  Forrest  and  was  in  all  the  battles  in  which 
his  command  was  engaged,  including  Shiloh,  HolD 
Springs,  and  Corinth;  was  at  Atlanta,  Franklin,  and 
Nashville,  and  helped  to  cover  Hood’s  retreat.  At 
Selma,  Ala.,  three-fourths  of  his  command  was  cap- 
tured, but  he  made  his  escape.  He  had  two  horses 
shot  from  under  him,  but  was  neA^er  wounded  nor  taken 
prisoner. 

At  the  close  of  the  Avar  he  made  a corn  crop  on  a 
piece  of  land  bought  during  the  war  Avith  Confederate 
money.  After  finishing  his  crop  he  went  to  Memphis, 
secured  employment  as  salesman  in  a Avholesale  dry 
goods  house,  and  remained  there  until  July,  1871,  hav- 
ing saA'ed  enough  money  to  go  into  business  for  him.- 
self.  He  went  west  to  Pine  Bluff,  Ark.,  engaging  in  a 
general  merchandise  business,  and  has  ever  been  suc- 
cessful. Fie  has  ahvays  taken  great  interest  in  the  re- 
unions of  veterans,  and  was  at  Birmingham,  Houston 
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and  Richmond.  II is  daughter,  Miss  Sue,  was  chosen 
maid  of  lionor  fot  lier  state  at  the  latter  reunion. 

He  is  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Confederate  Home 
in  Little  Rock.  In  the  beginning  he.  Col.  J.  B.  Tru- 
lock,  and  the  late  Capt.  John  P.  Murphy  spent  a week 
at  the  state  capitol,  urging  the  Legislature  to  make  an 
appropriation,  and  finally  got  them  to  levy  one-fourth 
of  a mill  for  pensioning  indigent  soldiers  and  the  build- 
ing of  a Home,  each  of  them  contributing  one  hundred 
dollars  personally.  While  commander  of  the  J.  Ed 
Murry  Camp  at  Pine  Bluf¥,  he  is  also  brigadier-general 
of  the  Second  Arkansas  Division,  U.  C.  V.  Having 
been  a private  during  the  entire  war,  he  selects  his 
staff  from  those  who  served  as  privates. 

Nicholas  C.  Knox  enlisted  as  a private  in  the  Seven- 
teenth Mississippi  Regiment,  commanded  by  Col.  W. 
S.  Featherstone,  Barksdale’s  Brigade — all  Mississip- 
pians — McLaw’s  Division.  Blessed  with  a good  con- 
stitution, he  took  part  in  all  of  the  great  battles  in  the 
Army  of  Virginia  in  which  his  command  was  engaged. 
He  lost  his  right  arm  on  the  second  day  of  the  battle  of 


MI.SS  SUE  KNOX. 

Gettysburg,  was  captured,  and  confined  as  a prisoner 

on Island,  off  the  city  of  New  York,  for  several 

months  before  being  paroled  and  sent  into  the  Con- 
federate lines.  He  was  never  at  home  after  his  enlist- 
ment imtil  he  was  discharged.  He  returned  to  Mis- 
sissippi, taught  school,  read  medicine,  getting  a di- 
ploma from  a medical  college  at  Nashville,  Tenn.  He 
has  represented  his  county  in  the  Legislature,  and  is 
now  a practitioner  of  medicine. 

J.  P.  Knox,  the  fifth  son,  was  just  eighteen  years  old 
when  the  war  broke  out.  His  company,  Pettis’s  Fly- 
ing Artillery,  was  mustered  into  service  in  May,  i86i, 
at  Eureka,  Miss.,  and  on  June  28  they  went  to  Mem- 
phis, thence  to  New  Madrid,  Mo.,  and  soon  afterwards 
were  put  in  Bowen’s  Brigade,  under  Gen.  Price.  His 
captain,  Hudson,  was  killed  at  Shiloh.  The  battery 
was  known  as  Hudson’s  Battery,  and  later  as  Walton’s. 
At  Port  Gibson,  Miss.,  this  battery  fired  the  first  gun 
on  Gen.  Grant’s  Army  after  crossing-  the  Mississippi 


River.  1 hey  were  captured  at  Vicksburg  and  paroled. 
He  remained  a few  weeks  at  home,  and  tlien  went  10 
parole  camp  at  Enterprise,  Miss.,  where  he  was  soon 
exchanged  and  assigned  to  Gen.  Forrest.  He  was  sur- 
rendered at  Gainesville,  .Ma.,  and  now  lives  at  Hous- 
ton, Tex. 

Five  of  them  were  in  the  war  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end,  no  two  of  them  in  the  same  regiment.  W.  H., 
the  second,  was  wounded  near  Atlanta;  Dr.  N.  C.  lost 
his  right  arm  at  Gettysburg,  but  neither  of  the  others 
was  ever  wounded,  and  all  are  yet  living. 

Mr.  S.  Y.  T.  Knox,  the  last  one  in  the  group,  was 
too  young  to  be  in  the  service.  He  has  been  with  his 
brother  R.  M.  at  Pine  Bluff  twenty-five  years,  and  is 
now  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  R.  M.  Knox  Co. 

Three  years  ago  they  had  their  first  reunion  at  Pine 
Bluff  since  1861,  and  it  is  their  intention  to  meet  again 
in  Nashville  at  the  general  reunion,  U.  C.  V. 


T.  J.  Young,  Austin,  Ark.:  “In  the  April  Veteran  I 
notice  that  Mrs.  M.  B.  Carter,  of  Stephens  City,  Va.,  in 
speaking  of  the  fight  at  Fairfidd,  Pa.,  says  that  on  the 
evening  of  the  retreat  of  the  Sixth  Virginia  Cavalry 
from  Gettysburg,  they  met  the  Si.xth  United  States  Reg- 
ular Cavalry  at  the  village  of  Fairfield,  and  after  a des- 
perate fight  killed  and  captui'ed  all  of  the  Federals  but 
about  thirty.  I desire  to  correct  this  by  stating  that  I 
was  a sergeant  in  Company  G,  Seventh  Virginia  Caval- 
ry, Ashby’s  old  regiment,  and  I am  sure  that  the  Sev- 
enth Regiment  participated  in  this  fight,  and  neither 
we  nor  the  Sixth  were  retreating  at  the  time,  as  it  was 
on  the  3d  of  July,  in  the  afternoon,  while  the  battle  was 
raging  on  the  heights  of  Gettysburg,  that  this  battle 
took  place.  The  Sixth  and  Seventh  Regiments  of  Vir- 
ginia Cavalry,  of  W.  E.  Jones’s  Brigade,  were  guarding 
the  wagon  train,  which  was  two  or  three  miles  in  the 
rear  of  Lee’s  Army,  when  suddenly  a forage  master, 
who  had  gone  outside  the  pickets  with  a wagon  or  two 
to  get  some  forage,  came  running  into  camp  and  said 
that  the  Federals  were  after  him.  The  Sixth  and  Sev- 
enth Regiments  both  had  orders  to  mount,  and  almost 
in  an  instant  started  in  the  direction  from  which  the  for- 
age master  came.  We  had  gone  but  a short  distance 
when  we  met  a squad  of  about  thirty  mounted  Federal 
cavalrymen,  who  turned  and  ran  through  a lane  with 
post  and  rail  fence  on  each  side.  After  we  had  gone 
down  this  lane  some  distance  the  Federals  began  to  fire 
rapidly  into  us  from  a wheat  field  on  the  left  side  of  the 
road.  We  had  orders  to  dismount  and  tear  down  the 
fence,  and  as  soon  as  this  was  done  we  charged  into  the 
wheat  field  and  captured  all  of  the  Sixth  United  Regular 
Cavalry,  who  were  dismounted  before  they  could  reach 
their  horses.  The  thirty  who  escaped  were  the  squad 
we  first  met  in  the  lane,  who  drew  us  into  the  ambush. 
I remember  this  fight  well.  Just  as  we  entered  the 
wheat  field  where  the  dismounted  Federals  were  a bul- 
let struck  me  a little  below  the  right  corner  of  my  mouth 
and  penetrated  deep  enough  to  knock  out  two  of  my 
teeth  and  break  my  jawbone,  which  impression  I have 
carried  with  me  ever  since.” 


R.  F.  Cotton  and  Thomas  IM.  Joplin,  members  of 
Bragg’s  Secret  Scouts,  request  all  of  their  associates 
to  meet  in  rooms  of  Cheatham  Bivouac  at  ten  o’clock, 
June  23. 
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FIRST  CONFEDERATE  MONUMENT  ERECTED  IN  TEXAS,  AT  SHERMAN  (SKETCH  DEFERRED). 


MISS  LONG,  PARIS,  TEX, 

DAL  GHTEK  OF  J.  M.  I.ON(,. 

TERRY'S  TEXAS  RANGERS, 

The  thirtieth  annual  reunion  of  Terry’s  Texas  Ran- 
gers occurs  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  June  21,  1897,  the  day 
preceding  the  ITnited  Confederate  Veteran  reunion. 
1 his  invitation  is  to  all  members  and  their  friends. 
The  invitation  is  signed  by  Baxter  Smith,  chairman;  J. 


K.  P.  Blackburn,  J.  B.  Allen,  George  B.  Guild,  Frank 
Anderson,  W.  G.  Lillard. 

J.  M.  Clairborne,  president  Survivors'  Association: 
Terry’s  Texas  Rangers  are  frequently  spoken  of  by 
the  United  States  troops  as  “centaurs,”  “mamelukes,” 
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and  “devils.”  In  the  Confederate  arcliives  the  com- 
mand is  numbered  Eighth  Texas  Cavalry. 

Ben  Franklin  Terry,  a Texas  sugar  and  cotton  plant- 
er, and  Thomas  S.  Lubbock,  a gentleman  of  wealtii 
and  high  social  position,  left  Texas  in  April,  i86i,  for 
the  seat  of  war  at  Richmond,  Va.,  to  offer  their  services 
to  the  Confederacy.  These  gentlemen  participated  in 
the  Bull  Run  and  first  Manassas  battles,  and  exhibited 
so  great  ability  that  they  sought  and  obtained  the  priv- 
ilege of  returning  to  Texas  with  authority  to  raise  an 
independent  command  of  one  thousand  and  four  men, 
rank  and  file.  On  the  5th  day  of  August,  1861,  a call 
was  made  for  the  men  through  a newspaper  published 
in  the  city  of  Houston,  and  in  thirty  days  eleven  hun- 
dred and  ninety-three  men,  armed  and  equipped,  re- 
sponded. From  these  one  thousand  and  four  were  se- 
lected and  sworn  into  the  Confederate  service  for  the 
war.  Subsequent  recruits  added  to  the  roll  made  a 
total  of  thirteen  hundred  and  five.  Of  these,  193  were 
killed  on  the  field;  305  were  wounded;  31  were  trans- 
ferred to  other  branches  of  service  as  drill  masters,  en- 
gineers, special  secret  service,  etc.;  196  were  dis- 
charged on  account  of  wounds  and  diseases;  203  died 
from  these  causes,  and  38  were  promoted  out  of  the 
regiment  to  other  armies,  leaving  at  the  close  of  the 
war  339  men  present  or  accounted  for.  There  are  to- 
day 1 14  survivors,  a majority  of  whom  will  be  at  their 
special  annual  reunion  at  Nashville,  June  21,  22.  They 
will  be  joined  by  Col.  Baxter  Smith’s  Fourth  Tennes- 
see Cavalry,  the  Second  Georgia,  Eleventh  Texas,  and 
Third  Arkansas  Cavalry,  with  whom  they  were  brigad- 
ed under  Brig.-Gen.  Thomas  Harrison  the  last  year 
of  the  war. 

After  being  sworn  into  service  they  took  up  the  line 
of  march  overland.  Reaching  New  Orleans,  they  were 
informed  that  they  were  not  to  go  to  Virginia.  They 
were  disappointed  in  this,  because  the  First,  Fourth, 
and  Fifth  Infantry  had  preceded  them  a few  days. 
Gen.  Albert  Sidney  Johnston  had  asked  for  and  ob- 
tained them  for  the  army  he  was  then  organizing  at 
Bowling  Green,  Ky.,  Johnston  being  himself  a Texan. 
Reaching  Nashville,  Tenn.,  they  camped  for  a week, 
making  friends  of  her  citizens,  as  was  fully  tested  in 
time  of  the  great  distress  that  followed.  This  kind- 
ness they  never  forgot,  and  at  no  time  during  the  war, 
had  volunteers  been  called  to  go  into  the  city  of  Nash- 
ville, would  a single  man  have  failed  to  loyally  respond. 
From  Nashville  they  went  to  the  front,  picketing,  skir- 
mishing, scouting,  and  watching  the  advance  of  the  en- 
emy along  Baron  and  Green  Rivers,  in  Kentucky, 
until  the  17th  day  of  December,  1861,  when  they  were 
engaged  in  their  first  pitched  battle  at  Woodsonville, 
or  Rowlett’s  Station,  Ky.  The  battle  was  one  of  those 
charges  that  they  made  so  often  during  the  war,  al- 
ways carrying  with  them  death  and  consternation  to 
the  enemy.  From  sickness  and  detached  duty,  only 
one  hundred  and  eighty-one  went  into  the  fight,  op- 
posing Willich’s  German  Brigade  of  three  thousand 
men,  behind  straw  ricks,  forage  stacks,  and  railway 
embankments.  The  impetuosity  and  the  impudence 
of  the  charge  threw  the  Federal  Germans  into  conster- 
nation. The  loss  in  four  minutes  was  seven  killed  and 
fifteen  wounded.  The  Federal  loss  was  one  hundred 
and  sixty-three  killed  and  two  hundred  and  eighteen 
wounded.  In  the  fight  the  gallant,  chivalrous  South- 
ern gentleman.  Col.  Terry,  was  killed,  and  the  death 


of  one  hundred  and  sixty-three  men,  not  even  Ameri- 
can citizens,  would  not  cover  the  loss  of  any  single  one 
of  the  Rangers  who  fell  that  day.  Col.  Terry  was 
killed  while  leading  a squad  of  ninety-one  men  against 
an  infantry  hollow  square  at  a kneel  and  parry  by  bay- 
onet against  cavalry. 

Then  began  the  retreat  via  Nashville,  finally  culmi- 
nating in  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  April  6-8,  1862.  Gen. 
Johnston  constituted  the  regiment  “the  eyes  and  ears” 
of  the  army.  Thus  it  continued  to  the  firing  of  the  last 
gun  under  Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  in  North  Caro- 
lina, in  April,  1865. 

The  regiment  always  commanded  the  respect  and 
esteem  of  the  various  commanders  under  whom  it 
served:  Sidney  Johnston,  J.  E.  Johnston,  Joseph 
Wheeler,  Gen.  Hardee,  Bedford  Forrest,  and  Frank 
Armstrong.  The  latter  knew  the  great  majority  of  the 


MRS.  HATTIE  RAGUET,  TYLER,  TEX. 

file  of  the  regiment  by  name.  They  always  held  the 
post  of  honor  in  camp,  on  the  march,  and  in  the  field. 
Two  general  officers  came  from  their  ranks;  and  men 
who,  as  brigadiers,  commanded  them  were  promoted 
for  results  obtained,  due  to  the  sagacity  and  esprit  of 
the  Rangers.  For  three  years  they  were  not  brigaded,^ 
but  were  attached  to  divisions  for  specific  duty,  prin- 
cipally to  teach  other  cavalry  how  to  ride  and  how  to 
fight  and  “stay  with  ’em.”  No  officer,  from  the  gen- 
eral commanding  down  to  the  brigade  commander,, 
that  handled  them  ever  failed  to  give  them  high 
tribute.  This  commendation  came  from  the  enemy  as 
well.  Col.  John  McIntyre  (a  classmate  of  mine  before 
the  war),  of  the  Fourth  Ohio  Regulars,  who  met  the 
Rangers  in  more  single  combats  than  any  other,  said 
to  me  under  flag  of  truce:  “You  fellows  have  killed 
over  seven  hundred  men  for  me.  I have  recruited  four 
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times.”  Gen.  Stoneman,  a distinguished  Federal  cav- 
alry commander,  being  asked  what  troops  he  had  been 
engaged  with  in  front  in  the  early  morning,  replied; 
“I  don’t  know;  either  devils  or  Texas  Rangers,  from 
the  way  they  rode  and  fought.”  Hundreds  of  tributes 
are  of  record  by  and  from  men  like  Bedford  Forrest, 
John  B.  Hood,  and  Braxton  Bragg. 

Who  were  these  men  at  home?  The  scions  of  the 
grandest  and  only  pure  aristocracy  the  world  ever  saw : 
the  old-fashioned  Southern  gentlemen.  They  were  of 
Harvard,  Yale,  Virginia,  and  Texas  Military  Institutes, 
Bayler  University,  and  matriculates  and  graduates  of 
the  foremost  colleges  of  the  country.  They  were  law- 
yers, doctors,  preachers,  merchants,  planters,  survey- 
ors. Many  of  them  had  fought  Indians  and  Mexicans, 
and  nearly  all  of  them  had  been  enlisted  in  the  state’s 
service  from  the  passage  of  the  ordinance  of  secession 
until  the  call  made  by  Terry  for  the  war  in  Virginia. 

Of  those  who  returned,  we  find  them  carrying  their 
names  high  in  fame’s  niches:  some  on  the  Federal 
bench,  some  on  the  higher  state  judicial  benches,  some 
members  of  Congress,  bankers,  merchants,  and  plant- 
ers. They  have  a history  compiled,  and  will  publish  it 
when  the  monument  is  completed  in  the  grounds  ol 
the  State  Capitol  at  the  seat  of  government. 

The  organization  of  the  survivors  was  formed  at 
Houston  December  17,  1867,  and  the  meeting  at  Nash- 
ville will  be  the  thirtieth  annual  reunion.  At  the  last' 
reunion  citizens  and  some  ladies  of  Nashville  invited 
them  to  come  to  the  city  that  they  offered  their  lives  to 
defend.  They  gladly  accepted  this  invitation,  and  will 
be  their  guests  on  June  21  and  22. 


The  following  is  the  letter  of  Judge  Gustave  Cook, 
the  last  surviving  comrade  of  the  Rangers,  to  Capt.  J. 
K.  P.  Blackburn,  of  Waco,  Tenn.: 

San  Marcos,  Tex.,  May  25,  1897. 
Dear  Blackburn:  You  ask  for  a sketch  of  my  life  to  go 


with  my  picture.  My  dear  friend,  it  could  not  possibly 
be  of  the  slightest  service  or  interest  to  the  present  or 
any  future  generation.  The  truth  is,  I never  did  or 
said  anything  worthy  of  record  in  either  civil  or  mili- 
tary life.  I have  made  an  indifferent  citizen  and  set  no 
example  worthy  of  imitation. 

I was  born  in  Alabama,  but  the  state  was  not  to 
blame.  I had  every  means,  facility,  and  opportunity  to 
get  an  education,  but  failed  utterly  even  to  try.  I came 
to  Texas  when  a boy,  without  any  business  or  any  par- 
ticular capacity  to  do  anything.  I worked  for  wages, 
studied  a little  by  myself,  and  acquired  what  little  smat- 
tering of  education  I have.  Just  before  the  war  I flat- 
tered myself  that  I could  succeed  at  the  bar  and  began 
the  study  of  law.  I enlisted  in  our  regiment  and 
served  out  my  time.  By  some  fortuitous  circum- 
stances I became  orderly  sergeant,  captain,  and  then, 
by  the  death  and  resignation  of  those  above  me,  be- 
came regularly  major,  lieutenant-colonel,  and  finally 
colonel  of  the  regiment.  I could  have  picked  out  a 
hundred  men  in  the  ranks  of  our  command  better  qual- 
ified in  every  respect  to  command  the  regiment,  and 
any  one  of  whom  would  have  done  better  for  the 
country  and  the  men  than  I.  I was  wounded  several 
times  by  the  carelessness  of  the  Yankees,  for  I am 
sure  that  I never  failed  in  using  every  precaution  and 
prudence  to  avoid  getting  hurt. 

I came  horne  after  the  war  and  went  back  to  the  law. 
By  reason  of  personal  partiality  for  me  Gov.  Coke  ap- 
pointed me  to  the  district  bench,  which  I occupied  for 
fourteen  years  without  having  done  anything  worthy 
of  note  outside  of  the  usual  routine.  I resigned  my  po- 
sition a few  years  ago  and  moved  from  Houston,  where 
I had  lived,  to  San  Marcos,  on  account  of  ill  health,  and 
have  been  starving  along  in  pursuit  of  practice  up  to 
this  time.  I forg'ot  to  mention  that  I was  sent  from 
Harris  and  Montgomery  Counties  to  the  Thirteenth 
Legislature  during  reconstruction  times,  and  drew  my 
salary  regularly  during  the  session. 

My  picture  flatters  me  very  much  now,  for  I am  in 
very  weak  health,  quite  thin,  and  am  getting  very 
white.  I have  been  confined  to  bed  and  room  for  near- 
ly seven  months.  I hope  to  get  well,  but  am  prepared 
for  the  result,  whatever  it  may  be. 

God  bless  my  old  comrades!  Give  them  my  love. 
I have  four  children  and  fifteen  grandchildren.  In 
this  I have  been  moderately  successful,  and  possibly 
have  not  lived  entirely  in  vain. 


ONE  HUNDRED  YEARS  OLD, 

SKETCH  BY  GEN.  JOHN  BOYD,  EEXINGTON,  KY. 

Mrs.  Polly  C.  Graves  celebrated  her  one  hundredth 
birthday  at  her  home  in  Lexington,  Ky.,  on  February 
16,  1897.  She  was  born  in  Fayette  County,  Ky.,  near 
Lexington,  and  has  lived  in  and  near  that  city  all  her 
long  and  honored  life.  Frpm  the  picture,  which  was 
taken  on  her  one  hundredth  anniversary,  you  will  see 
that  she  is  well  and  hearty  and  with  her  mental  faculties 
vigorous  and  well  preserved,  bidding  fair  to  be  spared 
many  years  to  those  who  love  her.  She  is  of  good 
old  Revolutionary  stock.  Her  grandfather,  Thomas 
Graves,  was  a major  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  Lafayette,  and 
she  gave  two  sons  to  the  Confederate  army.  Col. 
James  M.  Graves,  at  whose  home  she  resides,  served 
through  the  war  in  Breckinridge’s  Division,  and  was 
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Her  daughter-in-law,  Mrs.  James  M.  Graves,  has  been 
for  several  years  the  worthy  president  of  the  Honorary 
Confederate  Veteran  Association  of  Kentucky,  and  i■^ 
also  the  president  of  the  Lexington  Chapter  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy.  The  venerable  Mrs. 
Graves  is  loved  and  honored  by  the  best  people  of  oui 
city,  and  she  was  given  a large  ovation  upon  the  occa 
sion  mentioned. 

We  gave  a sketch  of  our  most  venerable  lady.  Miss 
Jane  Thomas,  in  the  Vkteran.  Her  zeal  in  hospital 
service  in  Tennessee  and  Virginia  dirring  the  great  war 
will  be  recalled  by  the  few  survivors  who  were  favored 
with  the  blessings  of  her  presence  and  her  kindly  min- 
istrations." Miss  Jane,”  as  she  is  generally  known,  an- 
ticipates the  coming  reunion  with  sincere  pleasure,  and 
she  is  to  have  a front  seat  in  all  places  of  distinction. 
The  Tennessee  Centennial  Exposition  management  re- 
cently honored  her  in  a fitting  manner  by  the  following 
resolution,  unanimously  adopted: 

'‘Resolved.  That  a complimentary  pass  without  photo- 
graph be  prepared  and  presented  to  Miss  Jane  Thoma^, 
entitling  her  to  free  admission  to  this  Exposition  dur- 
ing its  continuance  in  token  of  the  very  great  esteem 
entertained  by  the  Tennessee  Centennial  Company  for 
that  most  venerable  and  honorable  ladv,  and  in  recog- 
nition  of  the  great  honor  and  respect  entertained  for 
her  by  the  people  of  Tennessee,  and  especially  by  the 
people  of  Nashville,  in  whose  midst  she  has  lived  in 
honor  and  without  reproach  for  nearly  ninety-seven 
vears." 


poor  and  unfortunate  men  from  whom  he  could  never 
hope  for  return  of  favors. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  ‘^in  all  things  to  all  men  he 
was  upright,”  and  that  “he  knew  no  fear  except  the  fear 
of  doing  wrong.”  With  extreme  modesty,  Maj.  Heiss 
was  so  intense  in  his  convictions  of  right,  that  as  “cham- 
pion of  our  cause,”  at  great  personal  danger,  he  exposed 
the  miscreants  in  power  under  carpetbag  rule,  and  be- 
gan the  aggressive  agitation  that  eventually  brought 
about  restored  suffrage  to  the  white  people  of  his  state. 


surrendered  at  Greensboro,  N.  C.  The  other  son,  Rob- 
ert H.  (.Iraves,  was  a member  of  the  celebrated  Ken- 
tucky Orphan  Brigade,  and  was  awarded  a medal  of 
honor  for  gallant  and  meritorious  conduct  on  the  field 
of  l)attle,  and  gave  up  liis  young  life  at  Murfreesboro. 


MAJOR  HENRY  HEISS. 

In  the  sacredness  of  much  that  is  embodied  in  this 
home  reunion  number  of  the  Veteran  sincere  grati- 
tude is  felt  in  the  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  a com- 
rade who  was  called  from  earth  a dozen  years  ago. 
Maj.  Henry  lleiss  entered  the  Confederate  army  as  a 
private  in  cavalry,  but  ere  long  was  promoted  and  com- 
missioned as  a staff  officer.  His  duties  were  performed 
faithfully  to  the  end.  The  parole  given  him  May  3, 
1865,  as  “Captain  and  xA.ssistant  Adjutant  General, 
Humes’  Division,”  was  signed  by  H.  M.  Ashby,  Colo- 
nel C.  S.  A.  commanding,  and  a United  States  special 
commission,  has  been  preserved.  Maj.  Heiss  was  born 
in  Pennsylvania  in  1838,  and  died  at  his  home  in  Nash- 
ville where  his  parents  moved  in  his  infancy.  In  profes- 
sion he  followed  his  father  in  journalism.  At  the  in- 
stance of  President  James  K.  Polk  the  Senior  Heiss 
established  an  administration  paper  in  Washington. 

After  the  war  Maj.  Heiss  engaged  in  journalism, 
serving  on  the  Nashville  and  the  St.  Louis  press, 
specially  prominent  as  a managing  editor,  and  it  was 
known  of  him  that  he  was  critical  of  every  article  as 
if  he  sought  the  commendation  of  his  devoted  wife. 
Mrs.  Heiss  was  Miss  Mary  Lusk,  of  Nashville.  A con- 
spicuous characteristic  of  Vlaj.  Heiss  was  in  his  zeal  for 
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S.  A.  CUNNINGHAM,  Editor  and  ProiJrietor. 

Office:  Willcox  Building,  Church  Street,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

This  publication  is  the  personal  property  of  S.  A.  Cunningham.  All 
persons  who  approve  its  principles,  and  realize  its  benefits  as  an  organ  for 
Associations  throughout  the  South,  are  requested  to  commend  its  patron- 
age and  to  cooperate  in  extending  it. 

The  publication  of  the  Confederate  Veteran  will 
continue,  as  it  has  been  from  its  first  issue,  loyal  and 
zealous  in  recording  the  truth  of  history.  After  four 
and  a half  years  of  enthusiastic  devotion  to  this  princi- 
ple, it  feels  justified  in  an  appeal  to  every  Confederate 
living  on  the  earth  to  do  what  is  practicable  for  its 
maintenance.  Occasionally  the  word  “refused”  comes 
on  a card  from  a postmaster,  and  it  is  taken  for  granted 
that  the  person  who  has  so  little  regard  for  its  mission 
was  induced  to  subscribe  from  other  than  patriotic  mo- 
tives. Surely  no  Confederate  would  be  so  inconsider- 
ate. The  Veteran  merits  consideration  worthy  a di- 
rect notice  with  some  explanation.  A man  who  re- 
ceived a statement  recently  wrote  that  his  father,  Capt. 

, had  been  dead  two  years,  and  that  he  declined  to 

pay  the  bill.  He  certainly  is  not  grateful  for  the  sacri- 
fice made  by  the  man  whose  honored  name  he  bears. 
Will  not  friends  to  the  great  cause  exercise  diligence  to 
make  up  for  such  losses? 

There  are  camps  of  veterans  in  which  no  interest  is 
manifested.  This  statement  is  humiliating,  but  can- 
dor has  marked  the  course  of  the  Veteran  and  will  so 
continue.  A special  appeal  is  made  to  all  camps  to 
keep  the  Veteran  in  their  quarters,  and  from  now  to 
January,  1900,  the  offer  is  made  for  $2,  including  this 
number.  This  offer  is  also  made  to  all  who  are  in 
arrears:  Pay  what  is  due  to  date,  adding  $2,  and  the 
Veteran  will  be  continued  to  1900.  This  offer  is 
made  also  to  all  who  have  paid  to  date  or  to  any  time 
during  this  year.  Two  dollars  will  pay  to  1900! 

Some  .Alabama  comrades,  the  John  Pelham  Camp, 
at  Anniston,  have  passed  resolutions  in  opposition  to 
inviting  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  visitors  to  the 
U.  C.  V.  reunion.  This  protest  is  emphasized  for  one 
important  reason  in  the  report:  “because  the  organiza- 
tion persists  in  having  published  school  histories  which 
teach  that  the  Southern  soldiers  were  traitors,  rebels, 
etc.”  The  address  says  in  addition:  “We  are  opposed 
to  invitations  being  extended  to  those  who  wore  the 
blue  when  we  wore  the  gray — not  that  we  hate  North- 
ern men,  for  we  recogni.ze  the  fact  that  many  splendid 
and  heroic  gentlemen  wore  the  blue,  but  we  base  this 
protest  upon  the  truth  that  there  are  times  in  the  life  of 
a Confederate  soldier  when  he  wants  no  one  near  but 
those  who  feel  as  he  feels,  and  that  time  is  the  hour 
when  he  opens  the  tomb  where  lie  buried  dead  hopes; 
where,  wrapped  in  the  ashes  of  the  flag  he  followed  and 
fought  for,  is  carefully  and  tenderly  laid  away  the  sad- 
dest and  tenderest  affeetions  of  a patriot’s  heart;  and 
as  he  unveils  the  sacred  treasure  to  assure  himself  no 


unfriendly  vandal  hand  has  violated  the  sanctity  of  the 
grave,  he  wants  at  his  side  only  those  who  are  as  one 
with  him,  regretful  of  the  lost  cause.  We  are  too  old 
to  be  controlled  by  policy;  we  are  too  stiff  in  our  joints 
to  bend  the  pregnant  hinges  of  the  knee  that  thrift  may 
follow  fawning;  all  that  we  need  will  soon  be  given  us 
by  our  own  people — a shroud  and  a decent  burial, 
l.et’s  be  honest,  and  let  us  not  bring  our  organization 
into  disrepute  by  indulging  a false  sentimentality.  We 
send  this  address  to  our  brethren,  indulging  the  hope 
that  we  will  not  be  misunderstood,  and  that  our  asso- 
ciation will  be  saved  at  Nashville  from  a recurrence  of 
the  unfortunate  incidents  that  have  so  often  destroyed 
the  pleasure  that  we  should  all  enjoy  at  our  annual 
reunions.” 

The  Nashville  Committee  have  not  invited  any 
Grand  Army  V eterans,  as  such,  to  the  reunion.  Com- 
rades urged,  for  good  reasons,  too,  such  invitation  to 
men  who  fought  for  the  Union,  and  who  have  sought 
to  establish  fraternity  on  the  highest  ground,  but  after 
careful  deliberation  it  was  concluded  to  conform  to 
the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  invitation  to  Confederate 
Veterans  the  world  over,  and  that  if  Nashville  enter- 
tains them  half  as  royally  as  they  deserve,  she  will  be 
grateful  and  happy. 


ALEXANDER  H.  STEPHENS. 


Henry  H Smith  writes  from  Atlanta: 

The  veterans  of  this  state  are  organizing  and  hold- 
ing weekly  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  getting  them- 
selves in  trim  to  attend  the  grand  reunion  of  the  United 
Confederate  Association,  June  22-24,  and  from  the 
present  outlook  all  the  survivors  of  the  lost  cause  in  this 
state  will  be  on  hand. 
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TENNESSEEANS, 

Pioneers,  Soldiers,  Orators,  and  Statesmen,  A Historic 
Retrospect, 

liY  GKOKGE  E.  PURVIS. 

The  men  and  women  who  founded  the  civilization 
of  the  state  of  Tennessee  were  a dominant  race,  en- 
countering opposition  only  to  overcome  it  triumphant- 
ly in  the  end.  From  the  founding  of  the  first  home  in 


GEORGE  E.  PURVIS. 

the  eastern  territory  of  the  state,  then  called  the  Wash- 
ington District,  during  the  year  1769  to  the  year  1813, 
when  Jackson  led  his  volunteers  to  the  defense  of  the 
southwest,  subduing  the  Indians  and  repulsing  the 
British  invaders,  it  was  one  constant  struggle  for  the 
preservation  of  their  lives  and  homes.  There  was 
scarcely  a day  of  peaceful  security;  no  period  of  pro- 
longed repose,  during  which  they  might  cultivate  the 
gentler  arts  of  peace.  To  undergo  this  perpetual  phys- 
ical strain  without  faltering  required  great  strength  of 
purpose,  unconquerable,  unyielding,  undying  determi- 
nation. If  they  were , fierce  in  temper,  cruel  in  battle, 
relentless  and  unforgiving,  these  qualities  were  inevita- 
ble from  their  conditions  and  surroundings,  born  of 
that  stern  and  stormy  time,  and  absolutely  essential  10 
their  preservation. 

It  has  been  questioned  whether  they  thought  them- 
selves other  than  commonplace  people,  actuated  by 
commonplace  motives.  As  to  how  this  was,  perhaps 
no  man  may  know.  One  conclusion  is  inevitable: 
They  never  believed  this  fair  land  was  intended  for  the 
occupation  of  mere  savages,  to  be  used  simply  as  hunt- 
ing grounds.  They  instinctively  knew  that  there  must 
be  a diviner  purpose  concerning  its  uses,  and  made 
themselves  the  instruments  for  its  reclamation  and 
proper  employment. 

17 


'idle  strife  with  relentless,  crafty,  cruel  Indians,  ever 
on  the  alert  for  their  lives;  the  encounters  with  wild 
beasts;  exposure  to  floods  and  famine,  and  the  number- 
less privations  and  dangers  to  which  they  were  con- 
stantly subjected,  was  a severe  school  in  which  to  rear 
their  young  and  found  the  fortunes  of  a great  state;  but 
who  can  doubt,  reviewing  the  list  of  heroic  men  and 
women  who  emerged  from  these  hard,  cruel  conditions, 
that  they  were  indebted  to  them  for  the  very  elements  of 
character  which  have  made  not  only  the  glory  of  Ten- 
nessee, but  other  states  and  sections  to  which  the  de- 
scendants of  these  people  later  went  forth?  They 
budded  better  than  they  knew.  So  far  as  books  may 
be  regarded  as  factors  to  education,  the  early  pioneers 
had  little  or  none,  and  yet  in  numberless  instances  their 
lives  were  marked  by  a broad  intelligence,  a natural 
understanding  of  right  and  justice,  and  a love  of  liberty 
which  became  a blessed  heritage  for  their  children  and 
descendants.  Many  of  them  were  rarely  endowed,  and 
have  left  the  impress  of  their  sturdy,  sterling  qualities 
upon  the  civilization  of  many  sections  other  than  their 
native  state.  The  sons  of  daring  pioneers,  they  bore 
the  spirit  of  their  fathers,  like  a great  light,  into  the 
gloom  of  almost  impenetrable  forests,  “making  them  to 
blossom  as  the  rose.” 

Many  states  of  the  American  Union  have  been  en- 
riched by  Tennessee  blood,  brawn,  and  brain.  No 
single  state  of  them  all  can  present  such  a record. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  many  Tennesseeans  themselves 
realize  to  what  extent  their  people  have  been  diffused 
over  the  South  and  West,  and  the  prominence  they 
have  attained  in  state  and  national  affairs,  unless  their 
attention  has  been  especially  directed  to  it.  Inherit- 
ing the  qualities  of  leadership  from  their  pioneer  sires, 
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JAMES  C.  JONES. 


BAILEY  PEYTON. 


who  defied  all  perils  and  privations  in  founding  Tennes- 
see, they  have  gone  forth  panoplied  in  the  same  spirit, 
and  dominated  men  in  warfare  and  in  the  civil  councils. 

A heroic  and  historic  instance  is  one  who  went  from 
Tennessee  and  founded  a sovereign  empire  on  the 
A'Vestern  domain,  wrenching  from  the  haughty  and  op- 
pressive Mexican  a broad,  fair  land;  made  it  free  and 
founded  a civilization  that  has  become  the  pride  of  our 
Western  country.  So  intimately  is  the  name  of  Sam 
Houston  associated  with  Texas,  during  her  early  strug- 
gles and  in  her  later  triumphs  up  to  the  hour  when  her 
lone  star  was  added  to  the  brilliant  constellation,  that  to 
mention  one  is  to  imply  the  other.  His  military 
achievements,  statesmanship,  and  diplomacy  have  been 
themes  of  wliich  poets  have  sung  and  which  orators 
have  extolled. 

There  are  many  others.  There  is  scarcely  space  in 
an  article  of  ordinary  length  to  barely  mention  the  most 
prominent.  Peter  H.  Burnett,  from  Tennessee,  was 
chosen  the  first  Governor  of  California;  William  C.  C. 
Claiborne,  from  Tennessee,  was  the  first  Governor  of 
the  state  of  Louisiana;  James  S.  Conway,  from  Ten- 
nessee, was  the  first  Governor  of  Arkansas;  Isaac  Shel- 
by, from  Tennessee,  was  the  first  Governor  of  Ken- 
tucky; and  Sam  Houston,  from  Tennessee,  was  chosen 
the  first  chief  magistrate  of  Texas. 

There  were  these  who  went  from  Tennessee  and  set- 
tled in  Mississippi,  becoming  prominent  in  state  and 
national  affairs;  Robert  H.  and  Stephen  Adams,  ex- 
Gov.  Matthews,  Maj.  Bradford,  Amos  R.  Johnson, 
Gen.  Williamson,  William  Barksdale,  Alexander  Bar- 
row,  Reuben  Davis,  the  greatest  criminal  lawyer  of  his 
time,  and  a charming  writer;  the  Mergers,  distinguished 
also  in  the  law;  and  Bishop  Robert  Paine,  a Methodist 
divine  noted  for  his  scholarship,  piety,  and  eloquence. 

These  went  from  Tennessee  to  Arkansas,  and  con- 
tributed much  to  upbuilding  the  fortunes  of  that  great 
commonwealth:  Edward  Cross,  William  S.  Fulton,  A. 
H.  Garland,  W.  K.  Sebastian,  Ambrose  H.  Sevier, 
Sterling  R.  Cockrell,  Sr.  and  Jr.,  and  Archibald  Yell, 


who  was  afterwards  elected  Governor,  and  who  fell  at 
the  battle  of  Buena  Vista. 

To  the  state  of  Louisiana  went  Henry  Johnson,  Al- 
exander Porter,  William  C.  C.  Claiborne,  and  Edward 
D.  White,  the  last  two  of  whom  attained  to  the  first 
honors  within  the  gift  of  the  people. 

Tennessee  gave  to  the  great  state  of  Missouri  Thom- 
as H.  Benton  and  David  Barton;  to  Kentucky,  Harvey 
M.  and  Henry  Watterson,  Drs.  L.  P.,  Sr.,  L.  P.,  Jr., 
and  D.  W.  Yandell. 

A).labama  must  thank  Tennessee  for  Clement  C.  Clay, 
George  H.  Houston,  Felix  G.  McDonnell,  Alexander 
White,  and  Senator  Morgan. 

Texas  was  enriched  by  Davy  Crockett,  Sam  Hous- 
ton, John  H.  Reagan,  Dr.  S.  H.  Stout,  George  and 
Lucius  Polk,  and  Dr.  W.  M.  Yandell. 

Daniel  L.  Barrington  went  to  the  old  mother  state. 
North  Carolina;  Judge  Frank  T.  Reid,  himself  of  his- 
toric lineage,  to  the  state  of  Washington,  where  his 
splendid  abilities  have  met  with  merited  recognition. 

Tennessee  contributed  E.  E.  Barnard,  the  eminent 
astronomer,  to  Illinois;  John  Tipton  to  Indiana;  Wil- 
liam M.  Gwinn  to  Colorado;  D.  G.  Farragut  and  Sam- 
uel P.  Carter  to  the  United  States  Navy,  the  one  be- 
coming admiral,  the  other  rear  admiral;  and  the  emi- 
nent Matthew  F.  Mauryq  who  first  made  the  seas  a safe 
highway  for  man  and  who  has  done  more  than  all  oth- 
ers to  solve  the  mysteries  of  the  deep,  to  the  world. 

The  valor  of  Tennessee’s  soldiers  has  been  attested 
on  every  field  from  King’s  Mountain  to  the  last  stand 
made  by  the  armies  of  the  Southern  Confederacy. 
Wherever  on  this  continent  heroic  deeds  have  been  per  - 
formed Tennessee  has  contributed  representatives.  At 
the  Alamo — of  which  it  was  written,  “Thermopylae 
had  its  messenger  of  defeat;  the  Alamo  had  none’’ — 
Crockett,  Washington,  Harrison,  Gilmore,  Hayes, 
Wells,  and  Autry  bared  their  breasts  to  the  storm  and 
died  with  their  fellow-patriots,  resisting  tyranny  and 
oppression,  in  the  Lone  Star  State.  Her  soldiers  have 
well  settled  and  established  the  right  of  Tennessee  to 
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her  proud  l)aptisinal  title  of  the  Volunteer  State,  and 
liave  caused  the  luster  of  her  escutcheon  to  grow 
brighter  as  the  decades  have  filed  past,  illuminating  the 
history  of  her  imperishable  renown. 

One  of  the  deservedly  great  names  in  the  early  an- 
nals of  Tennessee  was  James  Robertson,  the  founder 
of  Nashville.  Haywood,  the  historian,  in  speaking  of 
him,  says;  “He  is  the  same  person  who  will  appear 
hereafter  by  his  actions  to  have  merited  all  the  eulo- 
gium,  esteem,  and  affection  which  the  most  ardent  of 
his  countrymen  have  ever  bestowed  upon  him.  Like 
almost  all  those  in  America  who  have  ascended  to  emi- 
nent celebrity,  he  had  not  a noble  lineage  to  boast  of 
nor  the  escutcheoned  armorials  of  a splendid  ancestry; 
but  he  had  what  was  far  more  valuable : a sound  mind, 
a healthy  constitution,  a robust  frame,  a love  of  virtue. 


JAMES  ROBERTSON,  FOUNDER  OF  NASHVILLE. 


an  intrepid  soul,  and  an  emulous  desire  for  honest  fame. 
. . , This  is  the  man  who  has  figured  so  deservedly 

as  the  greatest  benefactor  of  the  first  settlers  of  this 
country.  He  early  became  distinguished  for  sobriety 
and  love  of  order  and  for  a firmness  of  character,  which 
qualified  him  to  face  danger.  He  was  equally  distin- 
guished for  remarkable  equanimity  of  manners,  which 
rendered  him  acceptable  to  all  who  knew  him.”  Be- 
fore he  came  to  Middle  Tennessee  he  had  distinguished 
himself  by  the  defense  of  Fort  Watauga.  In  speaking 
of  this  performance,  Phelan,  the  historian,  says:  “The 
garrison  of  the  fort  was  only  forty  men  strong,  but 
they  were  commanded  by  James  Robertson,  who  was 
not  less  resolute,  not  less  fertile  in  resources,  not  less 
cool  in  the  presence  of  danger,  than  the  Englishman 
who,  three  years  later,  gained  immortality  and  an  Eng- 
lish peerage  by  the  defense  of  Gibraltar  against  equally 
overwhelming  odds.  The  achievements  of  one  were 
viewed  with  wondering  admiration  by  the  civilization 


of  the  world,  d'he  achievements  of  the  other,  though 
not  less  worthy  of  all  honor  and  renown,  were  per- 
formed under  the  shadows  of  a jmimitive  forest,  in  a 
frontier  fort,  against  unrecorded  savages.  James  Rob- 
ertson deserves  for  his  memorable  defense  of  the  Wa- 
tauga fort  a pla'yC  not  le.ss  illustrious  in  the  annals  of 
Tennessee  than  that  accorded  Lord  Heathfield  in  the 
annals  of  England.  More  than  three  hundred  savages 
were  'held  at  bay  by  less  than  forty  men  for  three  weeks, 
and  despite  strategems  and  all  the  arts  and  cunning  of 
an  Indian  warfare,  midnight  attacks  and  daily  on- 
slaughts, were  eventually  compelled  to  raise  the  siege 
and  retire.  This  defense  is  deserving  of  special  men- 
tion in  the  history  of  Tennessee  as  the  first  display  on 
Tennessee  soil,  and  for  the  people  of  Tennessee,  of  that 
martial  prowess  to  which  a Tennesseean  may  call  atten- 
tion with  justifiable  pride,  and  of  which  he  may  say, 
without  any  feeling  of  provincial  exaggeration  or  gas- 
conade, that  it  has,  as  a whole,  never  been  surpassed  by 
anything  recorded  in  the  histories  of  the  world’s  war- 
fares.” 

While  there  were  no  engagements  with  British 
troops  on  the  soil  of  Tennessee  during  the  revolution- 
ary struggle,  owing  to  our  remote  situation,  it  has  ever 
been  conceded  by  impartial  historians  that  Sevier  and 
Shelby  and  their  brave  followers  at  the  battle  of  King’s 
Mountain  gained  such  a victory  that  it  turned  the  tide 
in  favor  of,  the  American  forces  and  made  the  subse- 
quent surrender  of  Cornwallis  a necessity.  It  threw 
him  back  upon  his  base  of  supplies  and  compelled  the 
evacuation  of  North  Carolina.  Time  was  gained  for 
hope,  for  organization,  for  renewed  resistance.  Eew  of 
these  brave  men  knew  to  what  state,  if  any,  they  be- 
longed. Insulated  by  mountain  barriers,  secluded 
from  all  outside  associations,  they  had  possessed  a 
primitive  independence.  British  taxation  and  aggres- 
sion had  not  reached  them.  It  was  a gratuitous  patri- 
otism. They  knew  that  the  states  were  being  invaded 
by  a hostile  power;  that  American  liberty  was  imper- 
iled, and  this  was  sufficient.  While  America  does  not 
issue  letters  patent  of  nobility,  these  heroes  stand 
crowned  with  undying  glory  in  the  memory  of  all  pa- 
triqts  who  love  their  country  and  reverence  valor. 

John  Sevier  and  Andrew  Jackson  are  names  whose 
fame  reached  far  beyond  the  limits  of  their  states.  Se- 
vier, however,  was  purely  a Tennesseean.  He  fought 
for  Tennessee,  he  defined  its  boundaries,  he  watched 
over  and  guarded  it  in  its  beginning,  he  helped  to  form 
it,  and  exercised  great  influence  in  its  development. 
Jackson  occupied  a broader  field  and  became  a more 
prominent  figure,  both  in  history  and  among  the  peo- 
ple. He  it  was  who  sounded  the  call  for  volunteers, 
summoning  an  army  of  brave  and  sturdy  Tennessee 
riflemen,  and  led  them  to  the  defense  of  the  great  South- 
west- — the  battles  of  the  Horseshoe,  Talladega,  Emuck- 
faw.  Mobile,  and  New  Orleans,  and  wherever  there 
were  foes  of  his  country  to  be  found;  meeting  and  re- 
pulsing at  New  Orleans  “the  most  powerful  expedition 
ever  sent  out  by  the  mistress  of  the  seas,”  a defense 
which  has  been  spoken  of  by  historians  as  the  “finest 
fighting  for  native  land  in  all  history,  an  almost  impos- 
sible piece  of  work  gloriously  done,  enabling  the 
young  republic  to  reenforce  confidence  in  its  own  in- 
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NEII.L  S.  BROWN 


J.  H.  SAVAGE. 


SAM  HOUSTON. 


GEN.  JOHN  C.  BROWN. 


GEN.  B.  F.  CHEATHAM. 


GEN.  S.  B.  BUCKNER. 


AARON  V.  BROWN. 


vincibility,  closing  a war  of  disaster  in  a blaze  of  glory.” 
His  audaciously  brilliant  military  career  was  itself 
eclipsed  in  the  manner  he  later  met  the  great  civil  is- 
sues, when  for  eight  years  he  stood  at  the  helm  of 
State  and  steered  his  country  free  from  debt,  confound- 
ing and  defeating  her  enemies  at  home  and  abroad, 
compelling  for  her  tire  respect  and  admiration  of  the 
nations  of  the  earth.  “He  was  the  key  to  his  age,  the 
answer  to  a long,  difficult,  and  painful  problem.  His 
name  stands  for  a country,  a cause,  and  a heritage. 
Kingdom  and  lordship,  power  and  principality,  were 
only  the  colossal  symbols  of  a man  too  great  for  any 
small  niche  of  evanescent  fame;  a man  so  large  that 
the  eternal  spaces  claimed  him  as  their  own  and  wrote 
him  down  immortal.” 

The  prominence  of  Tennessee  has  by  no  means  been 


confined  to  her  men  of  military  achievements.  Her 
statesmen  have  filled  large  spaces  in  public  attention 
and  deservedly  received  much  applause  for  their  abili- 
ty and  brilliant  oratory.  In  the  two  decades  just  pre- 
ceding the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  this  state  was 
famous  for  her  orators:  Gentry,  Henry,  Haskell,  Neill 
S.  and  Aaron  V.  Brown,  House,  Peyton,  Johnson, 
Polk,  Jones,  the  Ewings,  Pickett,  Stokes,  Harris,  Bell, 
Bright,  Grundy,  Houston,  Atkins,  Etheridge,  Nether- 
land,  Haynes,  Maynard,  Jarnigan,  Whitthorne,  East, 
Colyar,  Savage,  White,  and  others — a brilliant  array, 
witli  power  to  thrill  the  multitude,  who  would  hang  for 
hours  with  bated  breath  upon  their  glittering  periods. 
A few  of  these  eminent  men  yet  live,  but  almost  all  have 
passed  away.  They  were  an  honor  to  their  state  and 
country,  and  sliould  be  perpetuated  in  marble  and 
bronze.  They  were  men  of  lofty  patriotism,  and  we 
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shall  not  see  their  like  again.  Their  musical  tongues, 
photographing  their  glowing  fancies,  tilled  all  space 
and  furnished  an  understanding  of  what  St.  Paul  meant 
when  he  said:  “Whether  in  the  body  or  out  of  the  body, 

1 cannot  tell.”  It  was  like  melody  and  poetry,  and  llame 
and  tempest,  and  love  and  hate,  and  memory  and  inspi- 
ration, all  bearing  away  in  a swift  torrent  the  souls 
given  up  to  its  magical  enchantment. 

The  Veteran  paid  me  a compliment  highly  appre-- 
dated  in  asking  that  I write  “something  commemora- 
tive of  the  past  of  Tennessee  and  her  great  men,  in- 
cluding conflicts  of  the  civil  war  germane  to  this  com- 
memoration of  her  one  hundred  years  of  statehood  and 
the  assembling  of  the  United  Confederate  Veterans  in 
the  city  of  Nashville  in  June;”  but  I hesitate  at  the 
threshhold  of  the  civil  war,  feeling  an  utter  inability  to 
do  justice  to  a subject  so  vast.  Neither  your  space  nor 
the  patience  of  your  readers  would  permit  an  essay  in 
that  direction.  To  allude  in  the  briefest  terms  to  the 
great  men  from  Tennessee  who  figured  in  that  trying 
period  it  would  require  tliat  I have  before  me  the  en- 
tire muster  rolls  of  the  Tennessee  troops  who  served  in 
the  Confederate  army,  living  and  dead,  privates  as  well 
as  officers;  for,  in  my  estimation,  the  private  soldier  de- 
serves equal  commemoration  and  applause  with  the 
general  who  commanded  him,  and  should  share  to  the 
full  in  the  undying  glory  that  enshrouds  them  all. 

The  older  eitizens  of  Nashville  and  throughout  Ten- 
nessee doubtless  recall  with  the  distinctness  of  yester- 
day the  intense  feeling  of  foreboding  which  filled  their 
minds  in  the  winter  and  spring  of  1860-61.  The  alarm- 
ing conditions  everywhere  made  men  tremble  for  their 
country  and  its  future. 

It  may  be  interesting  now  to  take  a glance  backward 
and  live  over  again  for  a moment  the  sensations  and 
feelings  of  that  time. 

The  veneration  and  love  for  “the  Union,”  as  men 
fondly  spoke  of  it,  very  largely  preponderated  through- 
out the  state.  The  political  speakers  for  years  before — 
especially  after  tbe  Southern  convention,  which  had  as- 
sembled in  Nashville  in  May,  1850  — not  only  the 
Whigs,  but  the  Democrats,  attacked  violently  the 
dogmas  of  secession  and  nullification,  and  scarcely  a 
politician  or  public  man  could  be  found  who  was  an 
avowed  secessionist  or  spoke  of  the  Union  other  than 
in  terms  of  affection. 

Gov.  Harris  called  an  extra  session  of  the  Tennessee 
Legislature  to  meet  at  the  Capitol  early  in  January, 
1861.  The  question  was  submitted  to  the  people 
whether  a state  convention  should  be  called  to  meet  at 
Nashville  to  consider  the  critical  condition  of  affairs. 
It  was  thought  this  “squinted”  toward  secession.  The 
proposition  was  voted  down  overwhelmingly  on  the 
9th  of  February  following. 

The  electoral  vote  of  Tennessee,  as  also  of  Virginia 
and  Kentucky,  had  been  cast  for  Bell  and  Everett  in 
the  Presidential  election  of  i860,  whose  platform  or 
watchword  was:  “The  Union,  the  Constitution,  and  the 
Enforcement  of  the  Laws.”  The  election  of  Lincoln 
was  not  regarded  as  sufficient  cause  for  breaking  up  the 
government,  except  by  a minority,  and  there  was  a 
general  feeling  of  intense  impatience  at  the  action  of 


South  Carolina  and  other  Southern  .Slates  in  ]>assing 
ordinances  of  secession.  The  attitudes  of  Virginia, 
Tennessee,  and  Kentucky  were  almost  identical.  The 
teachings  of  Henry  Clay,  John  J.  Crittenden,  John 
Bell,  Neill  S.  Brown,  Meredith  P.  Gentry,  Baillie  Pey- 
ton, Custavus  A.  Henry,  and  scores  of  other  great  lead- 
ers and  orators  in  these  states  could  not  be  so  soon 
forgotten;  and  up  to  the  firing  on  Fort  Sumter  Tennes- 
see remained  steadfast  in  her  loyalty  and  devotion  to 
the  Union.  The  call  of  President  Lincoln  for  troops, 
in  which  this  state  was  included,  to  put  down  the  re- 
bellion made  an  issue  so  sharp,  so  appalling,  that  even 
Union  men  shrank  from  it  with  horror.  Ready  to 
fight  for  their  country,  as  they  had  ever  shown  them- 
selves, when  it  came  to  imbruing  their  hands  in  the 
blood  of  tlieir  Southern  brethren,  it  was  too  much  to 
ask  or  expect.  The  anchors  which  had  been  holding 
their  hearts  with  such  steadfastness  to  the  Union  during 
all  the  years  began  to  weaken  and  the  cables  to  give 
way.  Leaders  temporized  and  talked  of  “armed  neu- 
trality,” but  it  was  soon  felt  and  seen  that  they  must 
take  sides;  so  that  when  the  vote  was  again  submitted 
as  to  whether  there  should  be  “separation”  (not  seces- 
sion, even  then,  for  Tennessee  did  not  like  the  word  or 
the  doctrine),  “separation”  carried  by  as  large  a major- 
ity as  had  defeated  it  a few  months  before. 

During  the  interval  from  April  to  June  the  public 
mind  was  in  a most  inflammable  condition.  It  was  very 
much  like  Cen.  Scott  said  of  Washington  City  just 
after  the  firing  on  .Sumter,  as  narrated  by  Gen.  Stone, 
then  recently  appointed  inspector-general  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  He  cautioned  Stone  to  be  watchful 
and  ready  to  suppress  any  attempt  at  violence,  but  to 
avoid,  if  possible,  any  shock;  for,  said  Gen.  Scott:  “We 
ai'e  now  in  such  a state  that  a dog  fight  might  cause  the 
gutters  of  the  captial  to  run  with  blood.” 

The  fate  of  Tennessee  seemed  to  hang  in  the  balance 
for  weeks  — now  going  up,  now  going  down.  But 
when  the  great  Union  leaders  like  John  Bell  declared 
for  “separation”  the  die  was  cast,  and  the  tide  of  feel- 
ing began  to  run  in  favor  of  making  common  cause 
with  our  Southern  brethren,  who  were  flying  to  arms  to 
repel  invasion. 

From  1812  Tennesseeans  had  demonstrated  their 
readiness  to  fight.  In  1846  there  came  a requisition 
from  the  general  government  for  twenty-four  hundred 
volunteers  for  the  Mexican  war.  Thirty  thousand  of- 
fered their  services.  They  now  sprang  forward  with 
much  the  same  impetuosity,  and  the  state  became  a vast 
camp  for  military  drill.  Few  men  dared  or  cared  to 
resist  the  tide  now  surging  outward  in  every  direction. 
Regiments  hurried  off  to  Virginia,  where  hostilities 
first  began,  not  waiting  for  the  formal  action  of  tire 
state  as  to  “separation.”  Many  were  afraid  it  would 
“all  be  over”  before  they  got  there.  Alas!  It  ivas  the- 
first  time  Americans  had  cz’cr  fought  Americans,  and 
they  didn’t  knozv  each  other.  They  were  to  become  bet- 
ter acquainted  in  the  four  fatal  years  that  followed,  and 
better  understand  and  respect  each  other’s  courage. 

Illustrative  of  this  ignorance,  a politician  was  ad- 
dressing an  audience  of  voters  on  the  Southern  bounda- 
ry of  the  state  in  the  spring  of  1861,  and,  descanting 
upon  the  ease  with  which  the  South  could  whip  the 
North,  said:  “Why,  men,  we  can  whip  those  fellows  up 
there  with  squirt  guns.”  At  the  end  of  four  years  he 
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again  addressed  an  audience  at  the  same  place,  when 
he  was  interrupted  from  the  crowd  with:  “Weren’t  you 
here  in  i86i  and  made  a speech  in  which  you  said: 
‘We  can  whip  those  fellows  with  squirt  guns?’  ” “Yes,” 
he  replied,  “I  did,  but  the  rascals  wouldn’t  fight  us  with 
squirt  guns.” 

Tennessee  — stretched  across  the  continent  like  a 
great  giant,  head  resting  on  the  mountains  in  the  east 
and  feet  in  the  great  Father  of  Waters  in  the  west — 
early  became  the  theater  on  whose  stage  was  enacted 
many  a tragedy.  Her  territory  formed  a barrier 
which  had  to  be  crossed  by  Federal  troops  in  order  to 
reach  the  states  south  of  her;  and  the  history  of  the 
civil  war,  to  be  at  all  complete,  must  detail  the  numer- 
ous engagements,  many  of  which,  in  the  light  of  later 
gigantic  contests,  can  be  called  mere  skirmishes  only; 
but  they  made  the  state  a kind  of  “chopping  block”  up 
to  the  winter  of  1864,  when  the  failure  of  Gen.  Hood 
to  capture  the  city  of  Nashville  and  his  retreat  from 
the  state  practically  ended  operations  in  Tennessee. 

The  men  who  are  reared  and  educated  in  military 
schools  to  be  merely  soldiers,  who  make  the  art  of  war 
a profession  and  the  study  of  their  lives,  are  taught  and 
generally  come  to  believe  that  success  in  battle  is  the  in- 
evitable result  of  the  most  men  and  the  heaviest  artil- 
lery. It  was  Napoleon’s  conclusion  and  became  his 
creed,  the  epitome  of  the  science  of  war  as  he  believed 
and  understood  it,  to  “converge  a superior  force  on  the 
critical  point  at  the  critical  time.”  Forrest,  also, 
though  most  probably  he  had  never  read  a book  on 
military  science  in  his  life,  expressed  Napoleon’s  exact 
idea  in  different  words:  “To  get  there  first  with  the 
most  men.”  Stonewall  Jackson  evidently  thought  the 
same  way,  but  he  prayed  all  the  time  to  “the  God  of 
battles,”  and  Avhen  a victory  was  won  he  was  for  giv- 
ing him  all  the  glory.  When  he  lay  dying  that  night 
near  Chancellorsville,  and  the  note  from  Gen.  Lee  was 
read  to  him,  in  which  Lee  said,  “I  congratulate  you 
upon  the  victory,  which  is  due  to  your  skill  and  ener- 
gy,” Jackson  turned  his  face  away  and  said:  “Gen.  Lee 
is  very  kind,  but  he  should  give  the  praise  to  God.” 
Flere  was  a man  wlio  united  the  science  of  war  with 


prayer;  but  his  prayers  didn’t  prevent  his  own  men  from 
shooting  him  down  in  the  dark. 

During  all  that  long  and  bloody  strife,  Christian  peo- 
ple— good  men,  women,  and  children — were  praying 
in  season  and  out  of  season,  silently  and  audibly,  in  the 
public  places  and  in  their  closets,  all  over  the  South, 
for  the  success  of  Southern  arms;  and  when  success 
failed  to  crown  the  most  desperately  heroic  efforts,  it 
came  very  near  to  bankrupting  the  faith  of  many  in  the 
justice  of  God.  They  had  come  to  believe — no  mat- 
ter what  they  thought  or  felt  at  first — that  the  cause  for 
which  Southern  men  were  pouring  out  their  lives  was 
right,  and  could  not  imagine  that  divine  Justice  would 
be  so  partial  or  blind  as  to  permit  defeat  to  come  after 
so  much  valor  and  prayer.  ■ 

The  Northern  people  were  doing  much  the  same 
things  as  we  in  the  South;  praying,  perhaps,  with  a lit- 
tle more  confidence,  born — it  will  not  be  deemed  wrong 
to  say  — of  superior  numbers  and  resources.  And 
when  it  was  all  over  and  the  victors  came  marching 
home,  many  heard,  like  Talmage  said  he  heard,  in  the 
tramp,  tramp,  tramp,  of  the  successful  hosts  a confirma- 
tion of  their  hope  and  belief  that  the  Lord  was  on  their 
side. 

The  student,  in  reviewing  some  of  the  great  battles 
of  our  civil  war,  which  at  the  time,  to  Southern  people, 
were  deemed  decisive  of  success,  can  scarcely  resist  be- 
coming a fatalist.  He  will  be  impelled  to  the  convic- 
tion that  the  dismemberment  of  the  American  Union 
was  just  not  to  be.  The  Southern  soldiers — small,  com- 
paratively, in  number,  as  they  were,  and  badly  fed, 
clothed,  and  equipped — won  great  victories  on  many 
fields.  But  there  was  always  that  “something”  which 
prevented  the  reaping  of  the  fruits  of  their  victories — 
Gen  Johnston’s  death  at  Shiloh,  just  when  the  field  was 
won,  on  Sunday  evening;  the  hesitation  and  fatal  delay 
of  Bragg  at  Chickamauga,  after  his  soldiers  had  won 
the  fight  and  the  field;  his  stubborn  refusal  to  permit 
Forrest  and  others,  who  saw  what  could  surely  and 
certainly  be  accomplished  by  pursuit,  to  go  forward 
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while  the  Federal  army  was  broken,  demoralized,  dis- 
organized, is  simply  inexplicable  except  upon  this  hy- 
pothesis. There  was  ever  that  “something”  to  prevent 
decisive,  ultimate  success.  ...  It  may  be  that  Ur. 
Holmes  was  right  when,  in  the  beginning  of  i86i,  he 
wrote, 

Caroline,  Caroline,  child  of  the  sun. 

There  are  battles  with  Fate  that  can  never  be  won; 

and  that 

Our  Union  is  river,  lake,  ocean,  and  sky; 

Man  breaks  not  the  medal  when  God  cuts  the  die. 

And  if  this  be  true,  it  must  begin  to  dawn  on  even  the 
average  intelligence  that  this  great  country  has  scarce- 
ly yet  completed  its  mission  on  the  earth,  but  must  have 
been  preserved  for  some  divine  purpose  to  be  revealed 
in  the  coming  time.  . . . The  death  of  a million 

men  and  the  seeming  waste  of  hundreds  of  years  count 
but  little  on  the  world’s  great  balance  sheet.  People 
can  only  do  their  best  with  the  lights  before  them; 
take  one  step  at  a time,  falteringly,  as  they  gain 
strength,  and  still  reach  forward  in  their  efforts  toward 
another,  as  they  obtain  knowledge  from  experience, 


the  general  summing  up  the  free  negro  counts  more 
than  he  did  as  a slave.  We  have  plaeited  the  school- 
house  on  the  hilltop  and  made  it  free  to  white  and 
black.  We  have  sowed  towns  and  cities  in  the  place 
of  theories  and  put  business  above  politics.  We  have 
challenged  your  spinners  in  Massachusetts  and  your 
iron  makers  in  Pennsylvania.  We  have  learned  that 
four  hundred  million  dollars  annually  received  from 
our  cotton  crop  will  make  us  rich,  especially  when  the 
supplies  that  make  it  are  home  raised.  We  have 
learned  that  one  Northern  native  immigrant  is  worth 
fifty  foreigners,  and  have  smoothed  the  path  to  South- 
ward, wiped  out  the  place  where  Mason  and  Dixon’s 
line  used  to  be,  and  hung  our  latchstring  outside  to  you 
and  yours.  We  have  reached  the  point  that  marks 
perfect  harmony  in  every  household,  when  the  husband 
confesses  that  the  pies  which  his  wife  cooks  are  as  good 
as  those  his  mother  used  to  bake,  and  we  admit  that  the 
sun  shines  as  brightly  and  the  moon  as  softly  as  it  did 
‘before  the  war.’  We  have  established  thrift  in  city  and 
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confidence  from  their  hopes — and  wait  for  the  unfold- 
ing of  this  sublime  purpose  of  the  Great  Ruler,  who 
bides  his  time. 

Many  Southern  people — old  soldiers,  as  also  younger 
men — have  come  to  believe  that  in  our  defeat  we  met 
our  greatest  victory;  that  the  freeing  of  the  negro  freed 
the  white  race  also,  in  a larger  sense;  and  as  the  ruin 
then  seemed  “never  before  so  overwhelming,  never 
was  restoration  swifter.  The  soldier  stepped  from  the 
trenches  into  the  furrow,  horses  that  had  charged  Fed- 
eral guns  marched  before  the  plow',  and  fields  that  ran 
red  with  human  blood  in  April  were  green  witli  the  har- 
vests in  June.  Surely  God,  who  had  stripped  him  of 
his  prosperity,  inspired  him  in  his  adversity.  Women 
reared  in  luxury  cut  up  their  dresses  and  made  trousers 
for  their  husbands,  and,  with  a patience  and  heroism 
that  fit  women  always  as  a garment,  gave  their  hands 
to  work.” 

Henry  Grady,  of  Georgia,  just  before  he  died,  while 
addressing  in  Boston  the  New  England  Society  of  Pu- 
ritans, used  these  words:  “We  have  found  out  that  in 
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country.  We  have  fallen  in  love  with  w’ork.  We  have 
restored  comfort  to  homes  from  which  culture  and  ele- 
gance never  departed.  We  have  let  economy  take  root 
and  spread  among  us  as  rank  as  the  crab  grass  which 
sprang  from  Sherman’s  cavalry  camps,  until  we  are 
ready  to  lay'odds  on  the  Southern  Yankee,  as  he  manu- 
factures relics  of  battlefields  in  a one-story  shanty  and 
squeezes  pure  olive  oil  out  of  his  cotton  seed,  against 
any  dowm  Easter  that  ever  sw'apped  wooden  nutmegs  for 
flannel  sausages  in  the  valleys  of  Vermont.  Above  all, 
we  know  that  we  have  attained  a fuller  independence 
for  the  South  than  that  which  our  fathers  sought  to  win 
in  the  forum  by  their  eloquence  or  compel  on  the  field 
with  their  swords.  The  South  found  her  jewel  in  the 
toad’s  head  of  defeat.  The  shackles  that  held  her  in 
narrow  limitations  fell  forever  when  the  shackles  of  the 
negro  slave  were  broken. 
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BATTLEFIELD  OF  MURFREESBORO, 

' The  Stone’s  River  Battlefield  and  National  Park  As- 
sociation was  organized  a little  more  than  a year  ago 
at  Murfreesboro,  Tenn.  It  was  set  on  foot  by  a num- 
ber of  the  ex-soldiers,  Federal  and  Confederate,  who 
took  part  in  the  battle,  feeling  not  only  a patriotic,  bui 
a personal,  interest  in  perpetuating  the  history  of  the 
battle  and  in  the  field  which  was  its  theater.  Their  pur- 
pose is  the  purchase  by  the  general  government  of  the 
battlefield,  that  it  may  be  preserved  for  historic  uses 
through  succeeding  ages.  Summed  up  briefly,  the  as- 
sociation has  secured  a charter  from  the  state,  dated 
April  28,  1896,  and  obtained  options  on  the  lands  em- 
braced in  the  battlefield,  aggregating  thirty-four  hun- 
dred acres,  which  embraces  substantially  all  the  land 
that  was  the  theater  of  military  operations.  The 
prices  at  which  these  options  were  put  are  quite  rea- 
sonable. The  association  has  placed  upon  the  battle- 
field a large  number  of  substantial  wooden  tablets, 
marking  points  of  special  interest  and  importance,  such 
as  headquarters  of  Federal  and  Confederate  command- 
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ers,  McFadden’s  ford  on  Stone’s  River,  places  where 
distinguished  officers  were  slain,  and  many  other  im- 
portant localities.  This  work  is  being  continued  at 
present.  A bill  has  been  introduced  in  Congress  by 
Hon.  James  D.  Richardson  for  an  appropriation  of 
$125,000,  providing  for  the  purchase  of  the  battlefield 
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lands  by  the  general  government  and  the  formation  of 
a national  military  park  thereon.  The  older  soldiers, 
South  and  North,  look  forward  with  strong  assurance 
to  favorable  action  on  the  part  of  Congress  and  at  an 
early  day  in  regard  to  it. 

The  battle  of  Stone’s  River  was  one  of  the  greatest 
conflicts  of  arms  that  ever  took  place  on  the  American 
continent,  and  it  is  proper  that  the  historic  acres  of  the 
field  should  be  rescued  from  common  uses  and  forever 
set  apart  and  consecrated  to  keep  in  memory  patriotic 
valor  and  illustrious  feats  of  arms. 

D.  D.  Maney,  the  historian  of  the  association,  writes 
that  ‘'fitly  to  perpetuate  these  glories  is  the  purpose  of 
the  association,  and  therefore  we  appeal  to  the  surviv- 
ors of  the  battle,  to  all  other  soldiers,  and  to  the  patriot- 
ic citizens  of  our  common  country  to  aid  us  in  carrying 
forward  to  completion  the  sacred  enterprise.” 

J.  W.  Sparks,  Esq.,  is  Secretary  of  the  Association. 


C.  L.  Thompson,  of  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  writes  May 
5:  “On  yesterday  we  organized  our  division.  Robert 
White,  of  Wheeling,  was  made  division  commander, 
with  S.  S.  Green,  of  Charleston,  and  David  E.  Johnson, 
of  Bluefield,  as  brigade  commanders.” 
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THE  “OLD  GENERAL"  AND  THE  “LITTLE  PONY," 

BY  B.  L.  RIDLEY,  MURFREESBORO,  TENN. 

I recollect  an  incident  in  war  times  which  impressed 
me  with  a conviction  that  has  haunted  me  to  this  day. 
After  Fort  Donelson  fell,  in  1862,  Albert  Sidney  John- 
ston retreated  from  Nashville  via  Murfreesboro,  Shel- 
byville,  and  on  to  Corinth.  The  pursuing  Federal 
army  followed.  Gen.  Mitchell’s  Division  marched  by 
way  of  Old  Jefferson,  Tenn.  His  name  was  riveted  on 
me,  because  I was  told  that  he  was  the  author  of 
“Mitchell’s  Geography.”  As  a sixteen-year-old  boy 
then,  I was  fresh  from  it;  and  to  meet  the  man,  especial- 
ly as  a general  in  the  army  opposing  my  people,  made 
the  event  peculiarly  interesting.  He  took  dinner  that 
day  at  my  home,  as  did  also  his  son.  As  his  division 
was  passing  a man  dressed  in  citizen’s  clothes  also 
came  up  and  asked  for  dinner.  The  man’s  demure,  tac- 
iturn manner  attracted  me,  and  his  noncommittal  ac- 
tion in  the  presence  of  Gen.  Mitchell  and  son  led  me  to 
believe  that  he  was  not  a Federal,  but  one  of  our  peo- 
ple traveling  incog.  In  conversation  with  him  he  told 
me  that  his  name  was  Andrews ; that  he  was  a Confed- 
erate, stealing  stealthily  along  with  the  Yankee  armv, 
and  to  be  particular  while  the  Federals  were  there  and 
not  mention  him.  I whispered  this  to  my  mother,  an 
ardent  Southern  sympathizer,  who  instinctively  re- 
curred to  Andre,  the  British  spy,  but  during  the  dinner 
hour  he  was  royally  treated  by  us  and  not  a word 
spoken  to  or  of  him.  He  said  that  he  was  on  his  way 
South.  A few  weeks  after  this  the  news  came  that  a 
desperate  attempt  had  been  made  by  five  or  six  Yan- 
kees in  citizens’  dress  to  capture  from  the  Confederates 
at  Big  Shanty,  Ga.,  on  the  Western  and  Atlantic  Rail- 
road, a railroad  engine;  that  the  engine  was  steamed 
up,  when  they  mounted  it,  threw  open  the  throttle,  and 
fairly  flew  over  the  road  toward  Chattanooga,  but  were 
intercepted  near  Dalton,  tried  by  a drum-head  court- 
martial,  and  executed.  The  leader’s  name  was  An- 
drews, and  I have  often  recalled  my  mother’s  glancing 
suspicion  and  wondered  if  he  was  not  the  man  who 
dined  with  Gen.  Mitchell  and  son  at  my  father’s  home 
and  palmed  himself  off  to  us  as  a noncombatant  “John- 
nie Reb.”  The  name  of  the  engine  was  the  “General.” 
The  railroad  management  keeps  it  in  condition  still. 


and  exhibited  it  at  the  Chicago  Exposition,  at  the 
opening  of  the  Chickamauga  Park,  and  expect  to  have 
it  at  the  Centennial,  with  its  valves  and  wheels,  rods, 
pistons,  and  cylinders,  its  brazen  lungs  and  throat  of 
fire,  on  which  Andrews  and  his  party  of  Yankee  raiders 
took  their  seventy-five-mile  journey  to  death  in  Dixie. 
History  records  the  adventure  as  a most  thrilling  inci- 
dent and  one  of  the  most  reckless  and  daring  events 
on  record. 

But  I have  a feat  that  for  boldness  and  successful  ex- 
ecution surpasses  it,  and  it  has  but  few  parallels  in  the 
chapter  of  deeds.  It  took  place  on  the  Hood  cam- 
paign into  Tennessee,  when  Forrest  environed  Mur- 
freesboro, in  December,  1864.  The  Federal  general 
Rousseau  was  shut  up  with  ten  thousand  men  in  the 
town,  when  one  day  three  of  Forrest’s  Cavalry — F.  A. 
(Dock)  Turner,  Alonzo  McLean,  James  Smotherman, 
of  Lytle’s  Company,  Holman’s  Regiment — and  one  ot 
Hood’s  Secret  Scouts — Joe  Malone — were  captured  in 
an  attempt  to  tear  up  the  railroad  at  Wartrace,  and 
placed  by  Rousseau  in  a fort  at  Murfreesboro,  together 
with  about  one  hundred  prisoners  that  were  picked  up 
after  the  battle  of  Franklin.  It  soon  became  noised 
that  these  men  were  to  be  shot  as  bushwhackers.  Gen. 
Forrest  informed  Rousseau,  by  flag  of  truce,  that  those 
men  were  his  regular  soldiers,  and  that  if  he  shot  them 
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it  would  be  at  his  peril.  The  names  of  his  soldiers  were 
sent  in,  but  Joe  Malone  and  a negro,  Bose  Rouss  (some 
called  him  Malungeon),  who  had  killed  a Federal  de- 
tective, were  not  mentioned  in  the  list.  A pall  of  sor- 
row came  over  the  prisoners  in  the  fort  when  Gen. 
Rousseau,  in  withdrawing  charges  against  Forrest’s 
men,  left  out  James  Malone  and  Bose  Rouss,  who  had 
no  identity  with  any  command,  but  who  were  known  by 
the  prisoners  to  be  true  and  tried  Southerners.  A 
court-martial  was  ordered  to  try  them.  The  Hon.  Ed- 
mund Cooper  was  summoned  to  defend  Malone  and 
Hon.  Charles  Ready  to  espouse  the  cause  of  Bose 
Rouss.  Although  the  first  counsel  was  politically  not 
in  sympathy  with  the  Southern  cause,  yet,  on  account 
of  Malone’s  acquaintance,  he  appeared  and  did  his 
duty.  Malone  and  Bose  were  condemned  to  die — to 
be  shot  the  next  morning  at  ten  o’clock.  In  the  midst 
of  the  dense  crowd  of  soldiers  in  the  judge-advocate’s 
room  Cols.  Cooper  and  Ready  adroitly  informed  their 
clients  that  unless  they  could  do  something  for  them- 
selves by  the  morrow  at  ten  o’clock  the  die  was  cast. 
The  victims  were  returned  to  the  fort,  where  the  hun- 
dred prisoners  were. 

It  was  a dark,  cold,  freezing  night.  The  one  hun- 
dred formed  a circle  and  covered  the  center  from  the 
guards,  when  Malone  and  Bose  Rouss  went  to  work 
to  cut  out.  The  noise  of  the  tramping  circle  drowned 
the  din  of  the  working  victims,  until  Heaven  smiled  on 
their  effort  to  escape  about  three  o’clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. They  struck  across  the  railroad  and  passed  the 
hand-car  house.  Bose  Rouss  had  Ueen  a railroader, 
and  he  said;  “Let’s  get  the  pony  hand  car,  strike  right 
down  the  railroad,  and  run  through  Rousseau’s  pick- 
ets. It  is  a desperate  game  to  play,  but  we  must  take 
the  risk.”  The  idea  was  adopted.  Rousseau’s  lines 
had  been  doubled  in  looking  for  Forrest,  and  there  was 
no  time  for  parley.  They  got  the  car  out,  when  along 
came  two  railroad  negroes  dressed  in  blue.  Those 
desperate  men  took  them  in,  placed  them  at  the  lever, 
and  told  them  to  pull  for  dear  life,  and  that  if  they  gave 
warning  by  sign  or  action  they  would  cut  their  throats 
from  ear  to  ear.  The  hand  car  was  started  and  the 
work  to  throw  on  muscle  power  enough  for  a lightning 
run  was  fearful.  All  parties  pulled  at  that  lever  as  no 
mortals  ever  pulled  before.  Elbow  grease  was  the  mo- 
tor and  desperate  perseverance  the  driving  wheel. 
Living  with  electric  speed,  she  approached  the  outpost 
pickets,  who  were  stationed  on  a down  grade.  The  sin- 
gular maneuver  as  they  passed  attracted  the  base  pick- 
et. Day  was  breaking,  and  the  outposts,  four  in  num- 
ber, stood  upon  t’ne  road  and  halloed : “Halt ! ’ Malone 


waved  to  them  a paper  in  his  hand,  and  as  he  came 
near  threw  it  to  them,  saying:  “These  are  my  orders. 
The  ‘Rebs’  are  about  to  get  a broken-down  caisson  be- 
tween the  lines,  and  we  are  ordered  not  to  stop.”  The 
guards  picked  it  up.  It  worked  like  a charm.  They 
turned  for  a moment,  as  if  starting  to  the  camp  fire  to 
read  it.  All  at  once  they  discovered  the  sell.  Over- 
come in  confusion,  they  fired  in  the  distance  random 
shots  at  the  Pony’s  pilots,  whose  trucks  were  whizzing 
like  a circular  saw  and  flying  like  an  arrow.  They 
were  quickly  out  of  range.  It  beat  a shell-road  ride  at 
a two-forty  gait.  The  transit  was  unprecedented. 
Like  Harper’s  “Ten  Broeck,”  the  Pony  ran  from  “eend 
to  eend,”  until  in  a few  minutes  the  Yankee  negroes 
put  Malone  and  Bose  Rouss  in  Forrest’s  domain,  and 
the  ride  to  death  turned  out  a brilliant  and  crowning 
triumph. 

In  reading  the  history  of  the  “Old  General,”  as  a 
Federal  feat,  don’t  forget  the  action  of  the  little  “Pony”^ 
as  a Confederate  triumph,  for  you  g,an  see  her  momen- 
tum increasing  with  the  accelerated  propulsion  of  mus- 
cle applied  to  the  seesaw  lever,  her  speed  as  rapid  as  a 
glance  of  the  mind,  her  wheels  almost  hidden  in  the 
swiftness  of  the  flight,  her  cargo  borne  off  like  a thing 
of  life  from  certain  death.  In  the  desperate  attempt 
they  meet  death,  avoid  it,  and,  the  picket  lines  safely 
passed,  they  triumphantly  land  in  the  bosom  of  friends 
and  the  presence  of  Forrest  and  their  comrades. 

The  Hon.  C.  A.  Sheafe,  now  of  Murfreesboro,  Tenn., 
was  the  provost-marshal  of  Gen.  Rousseau  at  the  time, 
and,  on  having  the  adventure  recalled  to  him,  he  added 
that  the  next  morning  when  he  reported  the  escape  of 
Malone  and  Bose  Rouss  Gen.  Rousseau  was  morbidly 
morose  and  fretful,  threw  down  the  report,  and  seemed 
to  censure  everybody  until  he  found  out  that  it  was 
not  the  inattention  of  the  officers,  but  the  negligence 
of  the  guards,  whose  carelessness  was  palliated  only  on 
account  of  the  frigid  weather. 


William  Ambrose  Smith  died  at  Dixie,  Ala.,  April  23. 
He  was  born  in  Green  County,  Ky.,  and  enlisted  in  the 
Fourth  Kentucky  Regiment  at  Camp  Burnett,  Tenn. 
He  was  made  second  lieutenant  of  Company  F,  where 
he  served  until  May,  1864,  when  he  was  promoted  to  the 
command  of  Company  B,  the  same  regiment,  and 
served  in  that  capacity  until  the  surrender.  He  was 
twice  wounded  in  the  service.  After  the  war  he  mar- 
ried and  made  his  home  in  Alabama,  serving  eighteen 
years  as  Tax  Collector.  His  wife  and  four  children 
survive  him. 
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A CONFEDERATE  CANDLE. 


MONUMENT  TO  GEN.  U.  S.  (3RA\1',  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


DUPLICATE  CONFEDERATE  CANDLE, 

Miss  Alice  T.  Green,  of  Fauquier  County,  Va.,  favors 
the  Veteran  with  the  candle  engraved  above.  She 
writes: 

It  is  exactly  like  the  one  that  my  mother  made  and 
used  during  the  war.  She  had  a stick  left  over  from 
the  war,  by  which  the  carpenter  made  this  one.  The 
original  was  not  gilded,  but  in  natural  wood.  The  can- 
dle is  made  principally  of  beeswax  in  its  natural  color. 
It  is  forty-six  yards  in  length,  and  wound  about  the 
stick  in  tlie  old  way.  The  wick  is  composed  of  seven 
or  eight  threads  of  coarse  cotton.  Throughout  it  is  as 
near  as  can  be  an  exact  imitation  of  candles  used  in  this 
section  during  Confederate  nights. 

Dr.  L.  Frazee,  of  Richmond,  Ky.,  a private  in  Com- 
pany A,  Fourth  Kentucky,  Giltner’s  Brigade.  Alor- 
gan’s  Command,  C.  S.  A.,  writes  of  a boy’s  efforts  to 
become  a soldier: 

I was  one  of  the  young'est  members  of  John  IMorgan's 
Command.  My  father  lived  at  Champaign,  111.,  and  in 
March,  1864,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  I left  home  to  help 
the  Confederate  cause.  I went  to  Cincinnati  by  rail, 
then  took  a boat  up  the  river -to  IMaysville,  Ky.,  went 


out  to  Germantown,  and  after  staying  around  among 
friends  for  about  six  months,  I found  three  other  boys 
who  were  willing  to  try  to  get  to  Dixie:  and,  by  travel- 
ing by  night  and  hiding  in  the  woods  by  day,  we  man- 
aged to  get  out  to  Old  Virginia  in  about  eighteen  days. 
( )ur  company  was  in  the  Greenville  fight  in  1864,  when 
Gen.  Morgan  was  killed:  also  at  the  Saltville  fight, 
where  I fired  forty-three  rounds,  and  at  Bull’s  Cap,  in 
Tennessee,  in  the  fall  of  1S64,  where  we  captured  about 
six  hundred  Yankees,  seventy  wagons,  tents,  and  ten 
pieces  of  artillery.  We  were  also  in  the  fight  at  IMarion. 
Va.,  December,  1864,  where  one  thousand  and  five  hun- 
dred of  us  fought  five  thousand  of  Stoneman's  men  for 
thirty-six  hours,  until  our  ammunition  was  entirely  ex- 
hausted. W then  flanked  th.cm,  got  more  ammuni- 
tion, and  followed  them  on  through  the  salt  works, 
which  they  had  captured.  But  they  held  it  for  only  one 
day  and  night,  then  left  for  Kentucky  with  the  Confed  - 
erates  after  them,  leaving  men,  guns,  horses,  and  every- 
thing that  could  not  move  fast  on  their  retreat.  Five  of 
us  took  back  sixty-seven  prisoners  at  one  time.  I sol- 
diered fourteen  months,  and  never  drew  a dollar  in  pay 
nor  a suit  of  clothes,  nor  a horse,  gun,  or  pistol,  and  but 
verv  little  to  eat,  and  did  not  surrender  until  the  i8th  of 
IMav,  1865,  at  Mt.  .Sterling,  Ky.,  with  nine  others. 
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HEROES  OF  THE  GREAT  WAR, 

Gen.  Joseph  Wheeler  (member  of  Congress  from 
Alabama),  in  the  Illustrated  American: 

The  magnificent  pag- 
eantiy  of  the  grand  funer- 
al cortege  that  recently  es- 
corted the  body  of  Gen. 
Grant  to  the  tomb  erect  • 
ed  by  a grateful  nation 
and  prepared  by  loving 
hands  for  his  final  resting 
place  will  take  a promi- 
nent place  in  history. 
How  the  old  warrior 
would  have  rejoiced  could 
he  have  seen  the  soldiers 
who  had  followed  and 
those  who  had  so  bravely 
opposed  him  in  that  four 
vears’  conflict  moving  together  with  silent,  reverent 
step  to  do  homage  to  his  memory — the  blue  and  the 
gray,  true  soldiers,  brave  men! 

Did  not  the  martial  music  and  the  booming  cannon 
carry  back  the  memories  of  those  veterans  to  the  days 
of  Belmont,  Donelson,  Shiloh,  Vicksburg,  Chattanoo- 
ga, the  Wilderness,  Cold  Harbor,  Spottsylvania,  Pe- 
tersburg, and  Richmond? 

Those  who  have  never  been  soldiers  in  battle,  who 
have  never  seen  their  opponents  advance  with  their 
long  lines  dotted  from  flank  to  flank  with  waving 
standards,  at  first  men  dropping  here  and  there,  then, 
as  they  draw  nearer,  falling  at  every  step,  then  the 
shout,  the  charge,  the  struggle,  the  carnage,  sometimes 
victory,  but  sometimes  also  broken  lines,  repulse,  and 
finally  retreat,  leaving  a field  strewn  with  wounded,  dy- 
ing, and  dead — those  who  have  never  passed  through 
such  scenes  cannot  understand  the  feeling  of  brave 
men  for  those  whose  prowess  they  have  felt  and  whose 
courage  they  have  witnessed. 

The  armies  which  met  in  battle  from  i86i  to  1865 
were  mostly  composed  of  the  best  people  of  our  land. 
They  offered  their  lives  to  their  cause  from  the  highest 
■motives  of  patriotic  devotion.  The  same  spirit  actu- 
,atcd  them  that  moved  their  patriotic  fathers  in  the 
Revolution  of  1776. 

Soldiers  of  such  opposing  armies  are  not  enemies. 
The  word  enemy  does  not  express  the  attitude  such 
men  hold  toward  each  other.  They  met  and  fought 
with  a courage  and  a determination  without  parallel  in 
history,  but  it  was  not  in  a spirit  of  anger;  it  was  in  the 
fulfillment  of  duty.  The  courage,  fortitude,  and  resolu- 
tion of  the  combatants  of  both  armies  made  it  the  most 
sanguinary  and  terrific  war  that  had  ever  employed  the 
arm  of  the  soldier  or  engaged  the  pen  of  the  historian; 
but  as  between  the  soldiers  who  fought  each  other  so 
fiercclv  there  was  not,  and  never  had  been,  and  from 
the  nature  of  things  never  could  be,  any  of  the  despica- 
ble feeling  known  as  hatred. 

Such  soldiers  entertain  no  feelings  of  revenge  or 
malice-or  bloodthirstiness.  Their  fathers  had  marched, 
fought,  and  triumphed  under  the  same  banner  for  more 
than  a century.  They  had  seen  their  country  from  one 
of  the  weakest  become  one  of  the  most  powerful  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  They  had  seen  our  possessions  and 


population  expand  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and 
whether  duty  called  upon  them  to  enlist  under  the  stars 
and  stripes  of  the  Union  or  under  the  stars  and  bars  of 
the  Confederacy,  they  felt  the  same  pride  in  the  glorious 
progress  of  American  development  and  civilization. 

Such  men  go  beyond  this.  Not  only  do  they  feel  no 
enmity,  but  it  gives  tlrem  pleasure  to  attest  their  admi- 
ration for  chivalry  and  virtue  wherever  found,  and  they 
delight  to  do  honor  to  brave  opponents  who  have  of- 
fered life  and  fortune  in  a strug'gle  for  principle,  honor, 
and  liberty.  • 

The  published  reports  of  the  battles  of  the  Wilder- 
ness and  Spottsylvania,  May  5-12,  which  might  be 
properly  classed  as  one  battle,  tell  us  that  the  Federal 
casualties  were  greater  than  the  loss  in  killed  and 
wounded  in  all  the  battles  of  our  wars  since  our  fore- 


fathers landed  on  these  shores  and  laid  the  foundation 
upon  which  our  government  is  based.  . . 

At  Shiloh  the  Confederate  killed  and  wounded  were 
one-third  of  the  army.  At  Murfreesboro  the  killed 
and  wounded  of  Rosecrans  were  twenty-one  per  cent, 
and  Bragg’s  killed  and  wounded  were  twenty-eight  per 
cent.  At  Chickamauga  Bragg’s  killed  and  wounded 
were  thirty-four  per  cent  of  his  entire  army,  and  Rose- 
crans’s  killed  and  wounded  were  sixteen  per  cent.  . . . 

When  w'e  seek  for  the  causes  of  the  great  conflict  of 
1861-65  we  must  look  beyond  such  incidents  as  the 
sympathy  with  the  negro  inflamed  by  “Uncle  Tom’s 
Cabin ;’’  beyond  the  John  Brown  raid;  beyond  the  Dred 
Scott  Decision;  beyond  the  Wilmot  Proviso;  beyond 
the  Missouri  Compromise;  beyond  the  constitutional 
constructions  and  the  questions  of  rights  in  the  terri- 
tories. We  must  look  back  to  the  differences,  di.ssen- 
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sioiis,  and  controversies  wliich  existed  between  and  di- 
vided onr  forefathers  centuries  ago. 

d'hc  Puritans  landed  in  Massachusetts,  Connecticut, 
and  other  Northern  colonies.  The  Huguenot,  the 
Catholic,  and  the  Cavalier  settled  in  the  colonies  of  the 
South.  All  brought  with  them  their  distinct  views, 
passions,  and  prejudices,  the  outgrowth  of  dissimilar 
education  and  association.  The  colonies  thus  estab- 
lished were  largely  impressed  with  the  characteristics 
of  their  founders.  Two  centuries  did  not  obliterate  the 
differences  between  these  two  classes  of  settlers,  but  in 
some  localities  only  marked  and  intensified  them.  An- 
tagonisms were  softened  by  the  trials  of  the  seven 
years’  struggle  of  the  Revolution,  again  by  the  war  of 
1812,  and  still  again  by  our  triumphant  campaign  on 
the  plains  of  Mexico;  but  the  fruits  of  the  Mexican  con- 
quest gradually  generated  conditions  fertile  in  elements 
of  discord  and  distrust  that  finally  developed  into  a 
struggle  for  supremacy  and  power.  Mistaken  philan- 
thropy and  prejudice  of  the  one  against  the  institutions 
of  the  other,  a sectional  triumph  in  the  national  elec- 
tions, bold  threats  of  the  infringement  of  constitutional 
rights,  the  conviction  on  the  part  of  the  Southern  States 
that  their  only  safety  was  in  separation,  and  finally  the 
organization  of  armies,  both  North  and  South,  were 
events  which  transpired  in  such  rapid  succession  that 
before  the  consequences  could  be  realized  the  clash  of 
arms  was  heard  and  men  connected  by  the  dearest  so- 
cial, marriage,  and  family  ties  were  arrayed  against  one 
another  in  battle.  . . . 

The  leading  actors  in  those  stirring  events  have 
passed  away.  Grant,  McClellan,  Sherman,  Sheridan, 
Thomas  Meade,  Sedgwick,  and  Plalleck  of  the  one  side, 
and  Lee,  Jackson,  Bragg,  the  Johnstons,  Beauregard, 
Hill,  Anderson,  and  Ewell  of  the  other,  have  crossed 
the  dark  river  and  await  the  coming  of  the  war-worn 
veterans — their  comrades. 

May  we  not  imagine  that  the  brave  heroes  who  rest 
under  the  shade  of  the  trees  greet  each  comrade  as  he 
joins  the  bivouac  of  the  dead? 

A.  B.  McMichael,  Healdsburg,  Cal. : “What  has  be- 
come of  B.  R.  Johnson’s  Brigade?  I never  see  any- 
thing in  the  Veteran  from  them.  I think  they  ought 
to  organize  a camp  and  name  it  for  him. 


THE  SPY  HIS  ADVENTURES  IN  KENTUCKY, 


15  Y J.  IJ.  15AKI5EK. 


Sonic  think  it  is  dishonorable  to  be  a spy,  when,  in 
fact,  it  is  heroic,  and  assignment  to  the  secret  service  is 
a distinction.  Every  man  in  the  army  is  a sjjy  in  the 
conscious  purposes  of  his  will,  and  there  is  not  one  of 
them  who  would  not  uncover  the  enemy,  if  possible,  and 
learn  his  inmost  thought.  Therefore  it  displays  a weak- 
ness to  become  offended  at  the  suggestion  that  a soldier 
who  has  been  apprehended  in  the  secret  service  is  a spy. 
He  is  a spy,  and  as  honorably  occupied  as  he  would  be 
in  leading  a charge.  The  secret  service  is  a military 
necessity,  and  some  of  the  most  thrilling  chapters  in  the 
history  of  war  are  records  of  the  adventures  of  spies, 
which  have  often  ended  in  tragedy.  Who  has  not  reavl 
qf  Maj.  Andre,  Capt.  Nathan  Hale,  and  Sam  Davis? 
And  the  life  of  Belle  Boyd,  a successful  spy  in  the  Army 
of  Northern  Virginia,  is  familiar  to  all. 

But  there  was  one  spy  during  the  war  between  the 
states  whose  history  has  never  been  written,  and  yet 
some  of  his  feats 
were  marvelous, 
and  his  adventures 
exceeded  romance. 

His  eyes  never 
looked  on  any  man 
whom  his  heart 
feared,  and  he  would 
have  ridden  with 
the  six  hundred  at 
Balaklava  or  led  a 
forlorn  hope;  and 
he  was  entitled  to 
the  distinction 
which  Napoleon 
awarded  to  Marshal 
Ney:  “the  bravest 
of  ^he  brave.’’  The 
reader  will  not  be 
surprised,  therefore, 
to  learn  that  he  w'as 
a member  of  Gen.  g.  w.  wixn. 

John  H.  Morgan’s 

military  family,  who  had  a high  estimate  of  this  staff  of- 
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ficer,  and  always  consulted  him  in  planning  a campaign 
or  a battle. 

t a critical  period  in  the  history  of  “the  storm-cra- 
dled nation  which  finally  fell”  Gen.  Bragg  desired  to 
'have  the  reading  of  the  newspapers  which  were  being 
2)ublished  within  the  Federal  lines.  Fie  wanted  to 
know  what  was  being  said  on  the  other  side  and  what 
foreign  countries  were  saying;  but  how  to  get  the  in- 
formation was  the  question.  The  papers  containing  it 
must  be  obtained  surreptitiously  if  obtained  at  all. 
Therefore  a subterranean  mail  route  would  have  to  be 
established,  for  which  the  Postmaster  General  of  the 
United  States  could  in  no  sense  be  held  responsible. 
Was  that  practicable?  and  if  so,  what  should  be  the 
method  of  procedure?  The  enterprise  seemed  feasible 
to  Gen.  Bragg,  the  only  w'eak  point  in  the  plan  being 


GEN.  BRAXTON  BRAGG. 

the  lack  of  a man  qualified  for  it  and  willing  to  un- 
dertake it. 

He  sent  for  Gen.  Morgan  and  laid  the  whole 
scheme  before  him,  who  approved  it,  and  told  the 
commanding  general  that  he  had  the  man  in  his  com- 
mand who  would  accomplish  the  perilous  undertak- 
ing if  it  could  be  done  at  all.  He  described  him  as 
self-contained,  full  of  personal  resources,  and  calm 
amid  alarms;  a man  whose  wits  never  forsook  him  and 
w'hose  courage  never  failed  in  any  extremity.  The 
representation  pleased  Gen.  Bragg,  who  directed  Mor- 
gan to  take  charge  of  the  hazardous  enterprise  and  ar- 
range all  details  on  his  own  discretion. 

Gen.  Morgan  returned  to  his  headquarters,  and,  hav- 
ing called  the  true  and  trusty  staff  officer  into  his  pres- 
ence, they  held  a long,  whispered  consultation.  The 
subaltern  saw  at  once  the  serious  character  of  the  pro- 


posed adventure.  If  he  should  be  suspected,  all  pre- 
sumption and  prejudice  would  be  against  him,  and  'he 
could  not  hope  to  escape  death.  If  his  prudence  should 
fail  in  any  instance,  he  might  reveal  himself;  or  if  a 
friend  whom  'he  had  trusted  should  forget  his  prudence 
or  prove  traitor,  all  would  be  lost.  In  the  most  hopeful 
view  which  might  be  taken  of  the  situation  the  possi- 
bilities, favorable  and  otherwise,  were  about  evenly  bal- 
anced. A man  of  feeble  courage  would  have  faltered; 
but  our  hero,  with  the  dauntless  spirit  of  those  brave 
rebels  of  1776,  who  stormed  Stony  Point  at  night  and 
took  it,  was  unmoved  and  immovable.  It  was  night, 
and  the  thought  of  his  noble  wife  and  little  daughters, 
far  away  in  tJieir  humble  home,  heaved  his  breast  with 
a sigh  and  a tear  stole  down  his  cheek,  but  he  did  not 
waver.  He  knew  that  true  and  faithful  wife,  who  never 


MRS.  BRAXTON  BRAGG. 

forgot  to  pray  for  him,  was  in  her  heart  repeating  the 
motto  of  the  Greek  mother  in  handing  the  battered 
shield  of  the  deceased  father  to  the  son  as  he  entered 
the  service:  “This,  or  upon  this.”  The  transfor- 
mation from  the  api^earance  of  an  army  officer 
into  the  guise  of  a well-dressed  citizen  was  the 
work  of  a short  time,  and,  taking  affectionate  leave  oi 
his  commander,  the  brave  staff  officer  mounted  and 
rode  away  into  the  darkness.  Rising  a knoll  a short 
distance  beyond,  he  halted  and  turned  for  a final  look 
upon  the  camp  fires  of  the  boys  in  gray,  not  certain  but 
it  would  prove  his  farew'ell  gaze  upon  receding  hope. 

It  had  been  planned  to  establish  a chain  of  relay  sta- 
tions from  Cumberland  River  to  the  city  of  Elizabeth- 
town, Ky.,  and,  having  subscribed  for  the  Eastern  and 
Northern  papers,  to  be  mailed  to  the  address  of  a South- 
ern sympathizer  at  the  latter  place,  they  were  to  be 
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transmitted  by  him  tJirouf^h  carriers  traveling  only  at 
night.  One  man  would  take  the  bimdle  of  papers  ar 
Elizabethtown,  after  darkness  had  set  in,  and  convey 
the  package  to  a designated  point  and  deliver  it  to  an 
accomplice,  and  return  before  day.  The  next  night  the 
mail  would  be  carried  to  another  stage  and  left;  and 
thus  it  was  conveyed  from  point  to  point  to  a place 
within  convenient  and  easy  reaclt  of  the  Confederate 
army;  and  long  before  the  manager  of  the  scheme  had 
returned  to  his  command  Gen.  Bragg  was  daily  reading 
the  news  of  the  world. 

W'hen  the  hero  of  this  story  arrived  at  Elizabethtown 
he  l)oldly  stopped  at  a leading  hotel,  and  when  he  had 
had  dinner  and  his  horse  fed,  he  ordered  the  latter  to  be 
saddled,  and  he  mounted  and  rode  out  to  the  camps  of 
a regiment  of  Federal  cavalry  just  beyond  the  city  lim- 
its. They  were  Kentuckians,  and  were  on  the  point  of 
revolt,  because  the  emancipation  proclamation  had  just 
been  issued,  saying  they  had  enlisted  to  save  the  Union, 
not  to  abolish  slavery.  The  colonel  threatened  to  re- 
sign upon  the  spot,  but  his  visitor  expostulated  with 
him,  and  urged  him  to  continue  in  position,  and  exhort- 
ed the  rest  to  stand  by  the  old  flag  under  any  circum- 
stances. His  speech  had  a placating  effect,  and  the 
presumption  is  that  the  spirit  of  mutiny  died  out  and  the 
regiment  was  contented. 

Returning  to  the  hotel,  he  sought  the  office  of  a lead- 
ing lawyer  of  the  city,  to  whom  Gen.  Morgan  had  com- 
mended him,  and,  being  ushered  into  the  barrister’s  pri- 
vate office,  he  revealed  himself  and  his  mission.  The 
lawyer  demanded  his  credentials  or  some  visible  evi- 
dence that  he  truly  represented  the  brilliant  Kentucky 
general,  whom  he  knew  well.  The  strange  visitor,  on  a 
strange  and  peculiar  mission,  had  wisely  and  prudently 
omitted  to  provide  himself  with  credentials,  trusting 
alone  to  his  own  personal  resources  to  make  good  his 
claim  to  being  the  secret  agent  and  true  representative 
of  Gen.  Morgan.  He  invited  a careful  and  thorough 
investigation,  and  at  the  end  of  one  hour  the  lawyer  an- 
nounced that  he  was  satisfied  and  was  ready  to  coope- 
rate in  the  scheme  proposed.  He  also  made  many  val- 
uable suggestions,  and  introduced  the  stranger  to  other 
Southern  sympathizers  who  could  be  trusted  with  his 
secret.  Among  the  latter  was  a young  lawyer  who 
soon  had  an  opportunity  to  render  invaluable  service  to 
the  secret  agent.  On  entering  that  lawyer’s  office  one 
day  the  stranger  observed  him  break  into  a wild  parox- 
ysm of  laughter,  which  was  protracted  to  an  embarrass- 
ing length.  Finally  regaining  self-control,  he  ex- 
plained that  his  wife’s  pastor  had  just  left  his  office, 
announcing  as  he  departed  that  the  stranger  would 
preach  for  him  that  evening.  Said  the  lawyer:  “Do 
you  think  you  can  do  it?  Could  you  preach  a ser- 
mon?” In  reply  he  was  informed  that  his  new-made 
acquaintance  was  a regularly  ordained  preacher  and  a 
member  of  an  Annual  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South.  The  lawyer,  as  soon  as  he 
could  recover  from  the  astonishment  which  this  an- 
nouncement caused,  advised  the  preacher  to  leave  town 
for  the  night,  saying  he  would  make  it  all  right  with  the 
pastor,  whom  he  knew  to  be  an  intense  Unionist,  and 
he  feared  that  something  might  occur  which  would  be- 
tray this  visiting  preacher. 

A few  miles  distant,  on  one  of  the  principal  thorough- 
fares leading  to  the  city  of  Elizabfethtown,  our  hero 
stopped  at  a wayside  inn  and  spent  the  night.  Having 


retired  early,  he  was  about  to  comiJo:n.e  liimself  for  sleep, 
w'hen  he  heard  a commotion  in  the  office,  near  to  which 
his  apartments  were  located.  A traveler  had  arrived 
who  was  manifestly  intoxicatcfl,  and  seeing  our  hero  s 
name  on  the  register,  he  demanded  to  be  assigned  to  the 
same  room,  to  which  arrangement  the  spy  was  mentally 
assenting,  for  he  had  perceived  that  the  new  arrival  was 
sufficiently  disguised  in  li(|uor  to  be  ejuite  communica- 
tive. The  j)roprietor  finally  consented,  and  the  drunk 
man  entered  the  room  and  promptly  disclosed  his  iden- 
tity and  revealed  all  he  knew,  much  of  which  proved 
valuable  to  his  auditor,  and  was  used  by  him  in  his 
movements  in  Kentucky  afterwards. 

On  another  occasion  the  hero  of  this  narrative  was 
riding  along  the  'highway,  when  suddenly  at  a curve  in 
the  road  he  was  brought  face  to  face  with  a squad  of 
Federal  cavalry  moving  in  the  opposite  direction. 
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Concealment  was  impossible  and  flight  was  hopeless, 
but  'his  unfailing  resources  were  at  command.  Turn- 
ing toward  a lot  of  negroes  at  work  near  by  in  a field 
on  his  right,  he  began  in  an  authoritative  tone  to  com- 
mand them  what  to  do  when  the  present  job  should  be 
finished.  In  the  meantime  the  soldiers  passed,  with 
whom  he  exchanged  salutations  and  renewed  his  jour- 
ney, the  perplexed  negroes  remarking  to  each  other: 
“What  sort  of  a man  is  dat?  He’s  sho’  crazy.” 

On  the  same  day  he  had  a test  of  his  prudence  which 
well-nigh  upset  him.  He  had  stopped  for  dinner  at  one 
of  those  elegant  old  Kentucky  homes,  and  at  the  table 
the  landladv  remarked  that  she  'had  two  sons  in  the  Con- 
federate armv,  to  which  her  guest  replied  with  affected 
surprise:  “You  do  not  mean  to  seriously  state  that  your 
sons  are  fighting  to  break  up  this  government?”  She 
replied,  her  eve  kindling  with  indignation  and  patriotic 
fire:  “Yes;  and  if  I had  a dozen  sons,  they  should  all  be 
there.”  Upon  further  inquiry  he  learned  that  the  lady’s 
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sons  were  with  Gen.  Morgan,  and  it  was  with  difficulty 
he  could  refrain  from  telling  that  noble  mother  he  knew 
her  brave  boys  Vvell  and  had  seen  them  but  a few  days 
before  that  time.  He  kept  silent,  however,  and  having 
paid  his  bill,  he  mounted  and  rode  off,  leaving  the  family 
under  the  impression  that  an  intense  Unionist  had  en- 
joyed their  hospitality  that  day. 

When  the  business  was  finished  on  which  he  had 
originally  gone  into  Kentucky  he  lingered  for  a time 
at  Elizabethtown,  making  daily  excursions  into  the 
country  to  gather  what  information  he  could  from  the 
rural  people.  Having  returned  to  the  town  one  day, 
he  was  walking  along  a principal  street  and  met  the  law- 
yer to  whose  address  the  contraband  literature  was 
coming,  who,  without  turning  his  head,  remarked: 
“Look  out  for  that  postmaster;  he  suspects  you.”  In- 
stantly his  resolution  was  formedj  and  he  went  directly 
to  the  post  office,  which  was  kept  in  the  front  end  of  a 
small  retail  store,  and  immediately  began  to  make  pur- 
chases of  cutlery  and  other  convenient  articles,  improv- 
ing the  opportunity  to  do  much  talking  to  please  the 
proprietor.  Having  finished  shopping,  he  left  with  the 
good  opinion  of  that  postmaster,  who  believed  there  was 
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not  a more  loyal  man  in  Kentucky  than  his  customer. 

The  first  signal  of  danger  had  now  been  displayed, 
and  the  adventurer  thought  it  wis  to  seek  a safer  local- 
ity. It  was  not  deemed  best  to  make  a precipitate 
flight,  but  it  was  his  judgment  that  there  should  be  no 
unnecessary  delay;  therefore  he  began  to  arrange  for  an 
early  departure.  That  evening  he  learned  that  one  too 
many  had  been  intrusted  with  his  secret.  Having  gone 
to  the  home  of  a Southern  sympathizer,  with  whom  he 
had  become  quite  intimate  — intending  to  spend  the 
night  there — he  was  informed  that  that  friend  had  ac- 
quainted another  of  his  class  with  the  mission  of  the 
stranger.  He  instantly  remarked,  “You  have  mad;  a 
mistake;  I shall  be  betrayed,”  and,  mounting,  he  took 
ha.sty  leave  of  Elizabethtown  and  was  soon  speeding 
southward.  And  he  left  none  too  soon,  for  within  two 
hours  afterwards  a squad  of  cavalry  appeared  upon  the 
scene  and  demanded  the  body  of  the  stranger.  They 
were  too  late;  the  bird  had  flown;  and,  having  visited 
summary  punishment  upon  the  gentleman  from  whose 
house  the  escapade  had  but  shortly  before  been  made, 
they  returned  to  camp  and  reported.  The  colonel  in 
command  ordered  an  officer  to  take  ten  men  and  give 
chase  to  the  fugitive,  and  apprehend  him  if  possible. 

About  five  hours  had  elapsed  before  the  troop  of 
horse  began  the  pursuit,  and  the  daring  Confederate 


made  the  most  of  the  advantage  thus  afforded,  and  was 
thirty  miles  away.  He  was  mounted  on  a Kentucky 
thoroughbred,  and  the  noble  brute  seemed  intelligently 
in  sympathy  with  the  sense  of  peril  which  fired  his  rid- 
er’s heart,  and  rapidly  picked  up  miles  of  “the  dark  and 
bloody  ground”  and  threw  them  behind  him.  When 
the  wings  of  the  morning  appeared  that  faithful,  high- 
mettled  animal  seemed  a very  Pegasus,  cleaving  the  air 
in  his  flight  and  touching  the  earth  only  at  its  high 
points.  Finally  the  swollen  Cumberland  was  reached, 
and  the  fleeing  veteran  rode  into  the  ferry  boat  and 
crossed  to  the  southern  side  and  stood  before  Gen.  Mor- 
gan to  report.  The  General  could  scarcely  credit  the 
testimony  of  his  own  eyes,  for  he  had  heard  that  this 
true  and  faithful  staff  officer  was  a prisoner,  and  did  not 
need  to  be  told  the  rest.  His  return,  therefore,  seemed 
an  apparition  or  a resurrection. 

The  war  was  not  yet  over,  and  many  terrible  battles 
were  still  to  be  fought.  The  hero  of  this  story  dropped 
back  into  his  place  on  Gen.  Morgan’s  staff,  and,  like 
Murat,  his  white  plume  could  ever  be  seen  waving  in 
the  thickest  of  the  fight.  He  followed  his  gallant  leader 
on  that  famous  campaign  into  the  Northwest,  and  was 
one  of  the  few  who  swam  their  horses  across  the  Ohio 
River  and  escaped  when  Gen.  Morgan’s  Command  was 
captured.  The  Federal  cavalry  were  approaching  in 
large  numbers,  reenforced  by  gunboats,  which  had  al- 
ready swung  into  position  and  opened  fire.  Morgan 
could  have  escaped,  but  he  said  to  those  with  him  at  the 
front:  “Save  yourselves  if  you  can;  I must  return  and 
surrender  with  my  men.”  Noble,  unselfish,  chivalrous 
knight!  If  thou  couldst  not  have  survived  the  sanguin- 
ary struggle,  it  is  preferred  thou  shouldst  have  fallen 
in  battle  leading  thy  brave  columns  on  the  serried  ranks 
of  the  enemy,  and  not  that  thou  shouldst  have  been  shot 
down  like  a dog. 

When  hostilities  had  ceased,  the  brave  soldier  whose 
career  I have  been  attempting  to  describe  resumed  his 
place  among  his  brethren  of  the  Tennessee  Annual 
Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South, 
and  for  thirty  years  more  preached  the  gospel  of  peace. 
He  won  numerous  trophies  for  the  Captain  of  the 
Lord’s  host,  and  “many  will  rise  up  in  the  judgment  and 
call  him  blessed.”  He  was  a man  of  affairs  and  a great 
organizer  and  builder,  the  land  being  dotted  all  over 
with  churches  which  he  erected  to  God.  His  greatest 
work  was  his  last,  the  establishing  of  the  city  missions 
of  Nashville,  Tenn.  Going  down  into  the  slums  and 
out  into  the  purlieus,  he  “rescued  the  perishing  and 
cared  for  the  dying.” 

The  end  came  at  last,  as  come  it  will  to  all  living. 
After  more  than  threescore  and  ten  years  the  venera- 
ble man  of  God  laid  his  body  down  with  his  charge  and 
ceased  at  once  to  work  and  live.  In  April,  1895,  God 
said  to  the  angels,  as  in  the  case  of  Elijah:  “My  old 
servant  has  had  a long  and  toilful  pilgrimage,  and  he  is 
weary ; take  the  family  carriage  and  go  down  and  bring 
him  home.”  When  the  dying  saint  saw  them  he  shout- 
ed, “Mahanaim!”  and  George  W.  Winn  ascended  to 
heaven. 
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THE  FIRST  CANNON-SHOT  OF  THE  WAR, 

Louis  SJierfesee,  Rock  Hill,  S.  C. : 

In  looking  through  an  old  Veteran  (July,  1896)  I 
see  that  Comrade  C.  A.  Doolittle,  in  his  article  on 
“Charleston  Harbor,”  mentions  the  noted  shot  fired 
from  the  Iron  Battery  at  Fort  Sumter  on  the  morning  of 
March  8,  1861.  That  shot  has  a history.  The  Wash- 
ington Artillery,  of  Charleston,  of  which  Doolittle  and  I 
were  then  members,  had  charge  of  the  Iron  Battery  on 
Morris  Island,  and  its  commander,  the  gallant  Capt. 
George  H.  Walter,  would  regularly  march  the  company 
from  camp  to  the  battery  twice  a day  for  drill,  and  in 
drilling  we  went  through  all  of  the  movements  required 
in  artillery  practice,  even  to  firing  blank  cartridges. 
The  guns  of  the  battery  were  eight-inch  Columbias, 
then  the  heaviest  guns  in  service,  and  were  trailed  on 
Fort  Sumter,  thirteen  hundred  yards  distant.  This 
drilling  and  practicing  was  becoming  monotonous; 
then,  too,  the  boys  were  “spoiling”  for  a fight.  As  we 
marched  back  to  camp  on  the  evening  of  March  7,  Can- 
noneer E.  Lindsay  Halsey  said  to  a few  of  us;  “I  am 
tired  of  this  nonsense,  and  intend  to  put  a stop  to  it,  and 
in  such  a way  as  to  raise  a commotion  to-morrow  morn- 
ing.” The  next  morning-,  March  8,  during  the  exer- 
cises, when  he  gave  the  command,  “Fire!  ” it  was  lit- 
erally obeyed,  the  ball  flying  over  the  water  and  striking 
Fort  Sumter.  You  can  well  imagine  the  excitement  in 
the  harbor  and  in  Charleston.  Maj.  Anderson  opened 
his  port  holes,  and  everything  for  awhile  looked  as  if 
the  judgment  day  had  come.  The  following  corre- 
spondence, from  the  records,  will  explain  the  result: 
Headquarters  Pr'ov.  Army, 
Confederate  States  of  America, 
Charleston,  S,  C.,  March  9,  1861. 

Hon.  L.  P.  Walker,  Secretary  of  War,  AIonti^omer3T  Ala. 

Sir:  I inclose  you  herewith  the  report  of  Col.  M.  Gregg, 
First  Regiment  South  Carolina  Volunteers,  commanding  on 
Morris  Island,  reporting  the  accidental  shooting  of  a loaded 
gun  toward  Fort  Sumter  on  the  8th  inst.  It  appears  to  have 
been  entirely  accidental;  but  I have  ordered  a thorough  inves- 
tigation of  the  affair  to  be  made  at  once,  and  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  recurrence  of  an  event  which  might  be  attended  with 
such  disastrous  consequences,  I have  ordered  that  hereafter 
no  gun  should  be  used  for  practice  without  first  ascertaining 
whether  it  be  loaded  or  not.  . . . 

G.  T.  Beauregard,  Brigadier- general  Commanding. 
inclosure. 

Headquarters  Morris  Island,  S.  C.,  March  8,  1861. 

To  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  Bri^.-(ien.  Beaureg-ard. 

Sir:  I am  informed  by  Maj.  Stevens  that  a shot  was  acci- 
dentally fired  from  the  iron  battery  this  morning,  which  struck 
Fort  Sumter.  Maj.  Stevens  was  practicing  with  blank  car- 
tridges, and  does  not  know  how  a shot  got  in.  He  does  not 
suspect  that  it  was  put  in  by  any  man  intentionally.  Maj. 
Stevens  is  about  to  go  with  a flag  to  Fort  Sumter  to  explain 
the  accident.  I have  to  request  that  Gen.  Beauregard  will  for- 
ward this  note  for  the  information  of  the  commander-in-chief. 

I have  the  honor  to  be  your  obedient  servant, 

Maxey  Gregg,  Col.  First  Reg.  South  Carolina  Volunteers. 

THE  CAPTURE  OF  HARPER'S  FERRY, 

A.  Johnson,  second  lieutenant  of  Company  D, 
Second  South  Carolina  Volunteers,  writes  to  Judge 
Robert  L.  Rodgers,  historian  of  Camp  No.  159,  Lh  C. 
V.,  Atlanta,  Ga. ; 

I have  noted  that  in  all  the  histories  I have  read  the 
credit  of  the  capture  of  Harper’s  Ferry,  in  September, 
1862,  is  given  to  Gen.  Stonewall  Jackson  and  his  com- 
mand. The  truth  is  that  Marvland  Heights,  on  the 
18 


north  bank  of  the  Potomac  River  ami  opiiosite  the 
town,  were  stormed  ; ml  captured  by  Kershaw’s  Bri- 
gade of  .South  Carolina  troops,  supported  on  its  flanks 
by  Barksdale’s  Brigade  of  Mississijjpians,  both  brigades 
belonging  to  McLaws’  Division.  Kershaw’s  Brigade 
did  all  the  fighlfng  in  capturing  the  Heights,  and  lo:>t 
heavily.  Barksdale’s  Brigade  lost,  1 think,  only  one 
man.  The  fight  at  Crampton’s  Gap  occurred  after  the 
capture  of  the  Heights  and  before  the  surrender  of  I lar- 
per’s  Ferry.  Cobb’s  old  brigade  suffered  most,  and  it 
was  a part  of  McLaws’  Division.  The  forces  on  the 
north  side  of  the  river  were  composed  of  Anderson’s 
and  McLaws’  Divisions,  with  some  cavalry,  the  whole 
force  being  under  the  command  of  Gen.  LaFayette  Mc- 
Laws. The  capture  of  the  Heights  gave  the  Confeder- 
ate forces  complete  command  of  the  ferry,  as  we  hauled 
cannon  up  the  mountain  and  opened  a “plunging”  fire 
on  the  town;  and  this  artillery  fire,  counled  with  Jack- 
son’s investment  on  the  south  side,  compelled  the  Fed- 
erals  to  surrender. 

Kershaw’s  Brigade  was  composed  of  four  regiments 
at  that  time:  the  Second.  Third,  Seventh,  and  Fighth 
South  Carolina  Regiments,  commanded  respectively  by 
Cols.  J.  D.  Kennedv,  Nance,  Aiken,  and  F.  B.  Cash. 


The  brigade  stormed  and  carried  three  successive  lines 
of  breastworks.  The  timber  was  dense,  the  grounds 
very  rough  and  rocky,  and  the  ascent  steep.  The  posi- 
tion was  held  by  three  or  four  thousand  Federals,  and 
Kershaw’s  Brigade  had  about  one  thousand  men  under 
arms.  After  the  brigade  carried  the  positions  the  can- 
non were  hauled  up  the  mountain  and  placed  so  as  to 
command  the  town  completely. 

I think  that  this  fact  should  be  incorporated  in  ac- 
counts of  the  capture  of  Harper’s  Ferry.  You  can  get 
information  more  valuable  than  I can  give  from.  Gen. 
L.  McLaws,  Augusta,  Ga.;  Gen.  J.  D.  Kennedy,  Cam- 
den, S.  C. ; Col.  D.  Wyatt  iken, ; Col.  F.  B.  Cash, 

Cheraw,  S.  C. ; Col.  Vblliam  Wallace,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

Annual  Reunion  at  Shiloh. — Capt.  J.  W.  Irwin, 
.Savannah,  Tenn.:  “Notwithstanding  the  prevailing 
floods,  we  had  a good  time  at  the  Shiloh  reunion  on  the 
6th  and  7th  of  April,  the  anniversary  of  the  great  battle. 
The  gray  and  the  blue  mingled,  shook  hands,  and  ex- 
changed experiences,  incidents,  and  jokes  in  real  frater- 
nity. The  principal  orators  were  Col.  R.  F.  Looney, 
IMemphis,  who  presided,  being  senior  vice  presidem; 
Capt.  F.  Y.  Hedley,  Bunker  Hill,  111.:  Dr.  W.  A.  Smith, 
Columbia,  Tenn.;  and  last,  and  grandest.  Rev.  Dr.  Jo- 
seph F.  Martin,  Jackson,  Tenn.  The  Savannah  cornet 
and  Paducah  string  bands  furnished  the  music.  The 
weather  was  propitious,  the  sun  shone  brightly,  and  the 
atmosphere  was  genial.” 
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CONFEDERATE  DAYS  IN  CALIFORNIA, 

BY  BISHOP  O.  P.  FITZGERALD. 

California’s  fiery  heart  was  stirred  to  its  depths  in 
those  wild  Confederate  days  in  the  sixties.  It  all  seems 
like  a dream  now,  but  it  was  very  real  to  us  then. 
There  was  a dark  side  to  it  all,  as  there  always  must  be 
where  the  passions  of  fallen  human  nature  have  free 
play.  But  true  chivalry  blossomed  in  its  richest  beau- 
ty over  there  during  that  trying  time,  and  among  the 
women  the  calendar  of  saints  was  glorified  with  new 
names  not  a few.  The  women  were  from  the  start  the 
intensest  partisans  on  both  sides.  Their  weapon  was 
woman’s  own,  and  it  was  sharp  indeed.  They  put  their 
hearts  into  the  conflict.  The  men,  in  many  cases,  put 
into  it  their  opinions  and  political  fortunes  at  the  first. 

Chivalry!  Albert  Sidney,  its  very  incarnation,  was 

[Bishop  O.  P.  Fitzgerald  is  a native  of  North  Caro- 
lina, but  spent  much  of  his  young  manhood  in  Virginia 
and  Georgia.  From  1855  to  1878  he  resided  in  Cali- 
fornia, where  he  had  a host  of  friends.  From  1878  to 
1890  he  edited  the  Christian  Advocate  in  this  city.  Since 
this  last  date  he  has  been  one  of  the  bishops  of  the 
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Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  no  more  kind-hearted  gentleman  ever  lived  in  the 
South,  nor  one  more  universally  loved.  A brilliant 
writer,  a charming  talker,  the  best  of  editors,  his  chief 
distinction  is  the  fact  that  he  is  an  unselfish  and  service- 
able ir.an.] 


in  command  of  that  military  department,  but,  resigning 
his  command,  he  came  back  and  cast  his  fortune  with 
the  Confederacy.  Many  others  of  lesser  note  did  like- 
wise. California  was  represented  on  every  field  where 
valor  bled  during  the  war,  from  Bull  Run  to  Appomat- 
tox. Johnston,  who  fell  at  Shiloh,  and  Baker,  who  fell 
at  Ball’s  Bluff,  fought  on  opposite  sides.  California 
claims  them  both — the  former  the  beau  ideal  of  a hero, 
the  latter  an  orator  of  marvelous  power. 

At  first  it  seemed  to  be  doubtful  which  side  California 
would  take.  The  Southern  politicians  had  largely 
ruled  the  state,  in  virtue  of  the  qualities  which  bring 
men  to  the  front  in  such  times.  They  were  social,  ready 
of  speech,  handy  with  firearms,  and  not  lacking  in  the 
sort  of  patriotism  which  is  ready  to  accept  public  office 
and  the  salary  belonging  thereto.  They  were  good 
stump  speakers  too;  and  this  was  an  accomplishment 
of  special  value  among  a mixed  population,  thrown  to- 
gether as  that  of  California  was  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.  That  colossal  old  man,  “Duke”  Gwin,  was  in 
the  Senate.  “Charley”  Scott,  son  of  the  old  wheel  horse 
of  Virginia  Democracy,  Robert  G.  Scott,  was  in  the 
Lower  House  of  Gongress,  from  California.  Half  the 
counties  of  the  state  had  Southern  men  in  their  chief 
county  offices. 

But  the  Union  sentiment  was  stronger;  California  did 
not  go  out.  An  ex-Californian,  once  known  as  Capt. 
U.  S.  Grant,  and  remembered  to  this  day  by  old  Gali- 
fornians,  became  the  hero  of  the  war  on  the  Federal 
side.  A hero  he  was — a man  who  was  absolutely  fear- 
less in  the  fight,  but  who  never  made  war  against  non- 
combatants  nor  fired  a shot  while  the  white  flag  of  peace 
was  up.  When  our  Gordon  laid  a flower  upon  his 
grave  at  Riverside  Park  a few  weeks  ago  he  represented 
truly  what  was  in  every  old  Confederate’s  heart. 

Circumstances  gave  me  a sort  of  exceptional  noto- 
riety during  those  old  Confederate  days.  I happened 
to  be  not  only  the  pastor  of  the  Southern  Methodist 
Church  in  San  Francisco  at  the  time,  but  was  also  the 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  only  paper  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  with  the  word  “South”  on  its  front  page. 
It  was  the  Pacific  Methodist,  organ  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South.  The  Union  press  made  it 
warm  for  me.  The  suppression  of  the  paper  was  de- 
manded and  my  expatriation  or  imprisonment  in  Fort 
Alcatraz.  Sure  enough  one  morning  from  Provost- 
marshal  Gen.  Mason  a summons  came  to  me  to  report 
to  Gen.  Wright,  commanding  on  the  Pacific  Goast.  “It 
has  come  at  last,”  I said,  handing  the  order  to  the  little 
woman  who  then  sat  by  my  side,  and  who  sits  by  my 
side  as  I write  these  lines.  At  ten  o’clock,  according  to 
order,  I reported  at  the  headquarters  of  Gen.  Wright, 
and  after  a few  minutes  was  taken  into  his  presence.  I 
shall  never  forget  him  as  he  looked  that  day — a man 
tall,  straight,  soldierly  looking,  with  clear-cut  features, 
skin  as  clear  as  a woman’s,  silver-gray  hair,  and  a mien 
of  mingled  dignity  and  kindliness  wonderfully  blended. 

“Be  seated,  sir,”  said  the  General  politely. 

“No,  sir;  I prefer  to  stand,”  I answered  stiffly. 

“I  have  sent  for  you,”  said  the  General  quietly,  “to 
say  tw'O  or  three  things  to  you.  A lot  of  fools  have  for 
some  time  been  urging  me  to  put  you  under  arrest,  on 
the  ground  that  you  were  publishing  a disloyal  news- 
paper here  in  San  Francisco.  Not  wishing  to  do  any 
injustice  to  a fellow-man,  I have  taken  means  for  several 
weeks  to  possess  myself  of  a copy  of  your  paper  every 
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issue;  and  now  let  me  say  two  things:  First,  that  no 
paper  has  ever  come  into  my  house  that  is  such  a favor- 
ite with  every  member  of  the  family,  especially  Mrs. 
Wriglit;  and,  second,  I want  to  say  to  you,  go  on  in 
your  present  prudent,  manly,  Qiristian  course,  and  yon 
are  as  safe  as  I am  zihile  I am  in  command  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.” 

There  was  the  true  soldier.  I was  conquered.  All 
the  stiffness  was  taken  out  of  me,  and  I left  the  General’s 
headquarters  in  a very  different  mood  from  that  in 
which  I had  entered.  A handsome  marble  monument 
marks  the  resting  place  of  Gen.  Wright  at  Sacramento 
City.  (It  will  not  detract  from  the  honor  due  this 
knightly  Union  soldier  to  record  the  fact  that  his  wife 
was  a Southern  lady.) 

When  President  Lincoln  was  assassinated  by  Booth 
the  mob  went  crazy  in  San  Francisco.  On  Sunday 
morning  the  crowd  made  a rush  for  the  Southern  Meth- 
odist Church,  on  Minna  Street,  between  Fourth  and 
Fifth.  A company  of  soldiers  had  spent  all  the  previous 
night  in  the  church,  for  its  protection.  I preached  to 
just  forty-three  persons,  mostly  women,  besides  the  sol- 
diers. Going  and  coming  back  through  the  excited 
crowd,  I heard  many  threats  and  considerable  bad  lan- 
guage, but  somehow  I could  not  feel  any  alarm.  I was 
in  the  path  of  duty,  where  it  is  always  safe  for  every  one 
of  us  to  be. 

In  1863  the  Democratic  party  of  California  was  split 
into  two  factions:  the  Douglas  and  Breckinridge  wings, 
respectively.  I had  the  fortune,  good  or  ill,  to  be  nom- 
inated by  the  latter  for  the  office  of  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  and  was  perhaps  then  the  worst 
beaten  man  ever  voted  for  in  a state  election  in  Califor- 
nia. Some  of  the  interior  counties  gave  me  majorities; 
but  in  San  Francisco,  out  of  a vote  of  over  17,000, 1 only 
received  250,  and  of  these  only  one  was  cast  for  me 
openly.  The  daring  man  who  did  this  was  Maj.  Perrin 
L.  Solomon,  formerly  of  Sumner  County,  Tenn.  He 
had  been  a brave  soldier  in  the  Mexican  war,  and  had, 
as  Sheriff  of  Tuolumne  County  and  United  States  Mar- 
shal under  Buchanan’s  administration,  acquired  a repu- 
tation for  cool  courage  which  stood  him  well  in  hand 
that  day.  Facing  the  angry  crowd  who  proposed  to 
lynch  him,  he  stood  with  his  back  against  the  door  of  a 
warehouse  until  he  was  rescued  by  the  police.  In  1867, 
four  years  afterwards,  I was  again  nominated  for  the 
same  office  by  the  reunited  Democratic  organization, 
and  this  time  was  elected,  carrying  the  state  and  receiv- 
ing a handsome  majority  in  San  Francisco.  Califor- 
nia’s great,  brave  heart  had  reacted.  The  very  men 
who  swelled  the  ranks  of  the  mob  on  that  Sunday  morn- 
ing in  1863  swelled  my  vote  in  1867.  Note:  It  is  not  a 
mark  of  wisdom  to  be  much  depressed  by  popular  mi- 
norities on  the  one  hand  or  elated  by  popular  majorities 
on  the  other. 

The  California  heart  expressed  itself  in  1867  in  con- 
nection with  the  great  drought  and  distress  in  the  South. 
By  a spontaneous  movement  among  her  people  I sent, 
directly  and  indirectly,  over  $91,000  to  the  sufferers,  the 
collection  and  disbursement  of  which  cost  me  not  one 
cent.  The  express  companies  carried  the  coin  and  the 
banks  gave  exchange  free  of  charge.  An  old  Virgin- 
ian living  at  Knight’s  Ferry,  on  the  Stanislaus  River, 
instructed  me  to  send  a package  containing  a few  hun- 
dred dollars  directly  to  Gen.  R.  E.  Lee,  then  president 
of  Washington  and  Lee  University.  In  due  course  of 


mail  came  the  following  answer — an  answer  character- 
istic of  that  matchless  man: 


California!  she  is  not  all  saintly,  but  among  all  the 
peoples  of  the  earth,  none  have  warmer  hearts  or  more 
chivalrous  impulses. 

Nashville,  Tenn. 


Mrs.  J.  N.  Whitner,  Secretary,  writes  that  at  the  re- 
cent election  of  Martha  M.  Reid  Chapter  No.  19,  U.  D. 
C.,  of  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  the  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year  were  chosen  as  follows:  Mrs.  W.  D.  Mathews, 
President;  Mrs.  C.  W.  Maxwell,  Mrs.  G.  W.  McNelty, 
Vice-Presidents;  Mrs.  J.  N.  Whitner,  Recording  Secre- 
tary; Mrs.  R.  C.  Cooley,  Corresponding  Secretary; 
Mrs.  F.  P.  Fleming,  Treasurer;  Mrs.  C.  J.  Collock,  As- 
sistant Treasurer. 

Miss  Molly  Kelly,  of  Pollard,  Ala.,  writes  in  behalf 
of  a friend  who  is  anxious  to  learn  the  fate  of  an  uncle, 
John  or  James  Marshall,  who  is  supposed  to  have  been 
taken  prisoner  at  Laurel  Hill,  Va.,  on  the  evening  of 
May  8,  1864,  or  was  killed  at  the  time.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Eighth  Alabama  Regiment,  and  if  any 
other  member  of  the  regiment  can  give  the  information 
sought  it  will  be  appreciated. 

J.  Mace  Thurman,  Lynnville,  Tenn.:  “In  the  January 
Veteran,  page  24,  Col.  Power  makes  a mistake,  or  at 
least  there  is  an  important  omission  in  naming  the  regi- 
ments under  Gen.  J.  B.  Palmer.  He  omits  from  Searcy’s 
consolidated  regiment  the  Forty-second,  Forty-sixth, 
Forty-eighth,  and  Fifty-third  Regiments.  The  surviv- 
ors don’t  want  to  be  left  out  when  their  rolls  are  called.” 
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THE  VAN  DORNS,  OF  THE  IITH  MISSISSIPPI. 

T.  M.  Daniel,  now  of  Forney,  Tex. : 

This  is  a stormy  night  in  Texas.  My  wife  has  re- 
tired, but  requests  that  I watch  the  clouds,  as  hardly  ,a 
week  passes  but  we  have  a terrific  storm,  which  causes  a 
constant  feeling  of  dread  among  the  people. 

My  mind  naturally  runs  back  to  the  war  period,  and 
I send  to  the  Vet- 
eran a sketch  of 
Company  I,  the 
Van  Dorns,  of  the 
Eleventh  Missis- 
sippi Regiment. 

They  were  the  sons 
of  wealthy  parents, 
educated,  and  many 
of  them  just  from 
the  law  schools. 

The  company  was 
organized  at  Aber- 
deen before  hostili- 
ties began.  Large 
sums  of  money 
were  spent  in  its 
equipment,  and  it 
was  armed  with  im- 
proved Colt’s  re- 
volving rifles,  and 
wore  costly  dress 
uniform,  which  was 
discarded  for  the 
gray  after  reaching 
Virginia,  in  May,  t.  m.  daniel. 

i86i.  Every  man 

had  a purse  of  gold;  besides,  there  was  a general  fund  of 
several  thousand  dollars.  Clay  and  “Steve”  Moore, 
Marrabo  Randle,  Dave  Meredith,  and  Gabe  Buchanan, 
then  sergeant-major — most  of  whom  have  passed  over 
the  river — had  a “high  old  time”  occasionally  until  strict 
discipline  became  established. 

Many  devices  were  planned  to  smuggle  whisky  into 
camp,  though  strictly  against  orders.  We  were  in  camp 
near  Winchester;  all  guards  and  pickets  were  instructed 
to  confiscate  whisky  and  to  arrest  violators  of  the  order. 
The  evening  before  we  formed  our  first  line  of  battle  I 
was  approached  by  Dave  Meredith  and  Gabe  Buchanan 
with  the  proposition  to  furnish  me  a pass  to  town  if  I 
would  bring  them  a quart  of  whisky,  which  they  assured 
me  that  I could  easily  do  if  I obeyed  instructions.  Anx- 
ious to  go  to  town,  i agreed  to  the  proposition.  I was 
to  buy  a large  watermelon,  plug  it  nicely,  take  a large 
spoon  and  remove  the  pulp,  then  fill  with  whisky,  re- 
place the  plug,  take  the  watermelon  under  my  arm,  and 
boldly  pass  the  pickets,  which  project  was  successful. 
Instead  of  a quart  a full  half-gallon  was  safely  landed  in 
camp.  In  meeting  the  problem  about  how  to  conceal 
the  whisky,  Dave  Meredith’s  ingenuity  was  accepted. 
A deep  hole  was  dug  in  the  back  end  of  the  tent,  a long 
wheat  straw  placed  in  the  melon,  the  melon  placed  in 
the  hole,  and  then  nicely  covered  with  straw.  When 
the  boys  wanted  a drink  they  would  lie  down  and  suck 
the  straw.  Only  two  swallows  were  allowed,  then  the 
fellow  would  be  choked  off.  All  went  nicely  at  first,  but 
some  of  the  boys  sucked  the  straw  too  often.  An  Eng- 
lishman in  the  mess,  named  Booth,  was  a prominent 


speaker.  He  became  eloquent  on  behalf  of  the  Gon- 
federacy,  being  recognized  by  “England,”  while  others 
sang  “Dixie,”  and  one  enthusiast  could  “easily  whip 
five  Yankees  before  breakfast.”  It  was  evident  that  a 
provost-guard  would  soon  be  sent  to  our  tent.  Fortu- 
nately the  long  roll  began  to  beat.  Some  of  Jackson’s 
Gavalry  had  p^sed  at  full  speed  with  hats  off.  The 
Federal  general,  Pattison,  had  crossed  the  river.  “Fall 
in!  form  company!”  was  the  order.  The  whisky  was 
divided  and  put  into  canteens. 

The  regiment  formed  and  marched  near  old  Bunker 
Hill,  where  the  first  line  of  battle  was  formed  to  meet 
the  enemy,  who  failed  to  advance,  only  making  a feint, 
to  hold  us  from  going  to  the  relief  of  Beauregard  at 
Manassas.  All  night  we  stood  in  line  in  a wheat  field. 
A cold  rain  had  set  in,  and  our  blankets  had  been  left  in 
camp.  Col.  M oore  came  down  the  line,  shivering  with 
cold.  AVben  near  Company  I he  called  out:  “Boys, 
who  has  any  whisky?”  In  the  darkness  several  can- 
teens were  presented.  With  many  thanks  he  returned 
to  the  head  of  the  regiment,  fully  stimulated.  We 
marched  back  to  camp,  only  to  prepare  for  that  rapid 
march  to  Manassas. 


C.  C.  Cummings,  of  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  regards  that 
Bishop  Mallalieu,  as  published  in  the  April  Veteran, 
Is  appropriately  named,  being  derived  from  “in  the  place 
of  evil.”  “His  name  will  go  down  in  the  Veteran  in 
a manner  that,  were  it  me,  I would  prefer  any  other  no- 
toriety than  such.  If  he  knew  the  spirit  of  veterans  on 
either  side,  he  would  repent  in  sackcloth  and  ashes  that 
he  was  ever  so  foolish  as  to  think  that  any  man  who 
ever  heard  a bullet  whistle  or  a shell  scream  could  at 
this  day  and  time  approve  such  feelings.  If  he  knew 
anything  of  the  history  of  our  common  country  or  the 
compact  of  the  old  constitution  over  which  and  its  true 
construction  we  battled  because  of  diffebences  that  only 
could  be  settled  by  wage  of  war,  he  would  not  so  be- 
tray himself.” 

In  Mr.  Cummings’s  article  in  the  April  Veteran, 
page  173,  an  error  was  overlooked  in  stating  that  Har- 
per’s Ferry  was  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Susque- 
hanna and  Potomac  Rivers,  when  the  Shenandoah 
should  have  been  used  instead  of  Susquehanna. 


The  Waynesboro  (Ga.)  True  Citizen  quotes  from 
the  April  Veteran  the  tribute  to  Miss  Tillie  Russell, 
heroine  of  the  battle  near  Winchester,  Va.,  who  sat  all 
night  holding  a wounded  soldier  in  a particular  way, 
lest  he  bleed  to  death.  The  True  Citizen  quotes  the  in- 
quiry from  the  Veteran  as  to  who  the  soldier  was,  and 
replies:  “We  can  answer  the  question.  He  is  Capt. 
Randolph  Ridgeley,  living  here  in  Burke  County,  the 
son  of  that  Col.  Randolph  Ridgeley,  a cavalry  Bayard 
of  the  Mexican  war.  Capt.  Ridgeley  limps  to-day  from 
that  terrible  wound  received  at  Winchester.” 


Through  the  cooperation  of  Confederate  camps  much 
may  be  contributed  to  Confederate  history.  ■ When 
the  survivors  of  the  Confederate  army  consider  the 
status  of  their  career  they  are  impelled  to  action  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  honor  due  to  the  memory  of  those 
who  died  in  battle  and  in  camp.  Their  sacred  duties 
to  the  families  of  these  dead  comrades,  to  their  own  rep- 
utation, and  to  that  of  their  children  demand  perpetual 
zeal  in  securing  correct  history. 
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GEN,  NATHAN  BEDFORD  FORREST, 

1;Y  J.  1'.  YOUNG,  M KM  PIUS,  TENN. 

If  one  slioukl  examine  eurrent  history  and  biography 
to  olkain  a eorreet  estimate  of  Gen.  Forrest’s  life  and 
character,  only  the  bitterest  disa])pointment  would  re- 
sult. A central  figure  in  the  great  martial  drama  of 
the  war  between  the  states,  as  can  be  plainly  seen  in  the 
multitude  of  reports  and  dispatches  penned  during  the 
contest  by  the  leading  commanders  of  both  armies,  he 
has  l)een  neglected  in  a marvelous  degree  since  its 
close  by  the  busy  so-called  historians  and  biographers, 
in  accordance  with  their  own  peculiar  views. 

In  some  of  these  volumes  he  is  dismissed  with  slight 
mention;  in  others,  as,  for  instance,  a certain  encyclo- 
pedia of  American  biography,  he  is  pictured  as  an  “il- 
literate cutthroat  and  butcher.”  And  even  in  a leading 
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school  history,  printed  in  the  South  and  used  in  most 
of  the  educational  institutions  in  this  community,  we 
find  in  the  whole  book  only  this  historical  tribute  to 
the  man  whom  Gen.  Sheridan  pronounced  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  produced  by  the  war  on  either  side: 
“N.  B.  Forrest  and  John  Morgan — famous  for  their 
raids  in  the  West.”  And  this  the  man  whom  Lord 
Wolseley,  the  commander  of  the  British  Army, 
thought  worthy  the  careful  study  of  great  soldiers,  and 
to  whose  military  career  and  skill  he  paid,  in  a long 
analytical  article,  a glowing  tribute. 

Only  in  a little  volume  entitled,  “Campaigns  of  For- 
rest and  Forrest's  Cavalry,”  published  in  1867,  by  Gen. 
Thomas  Jordan  and  J.  P.  Pryor,  is  there  a fairly  correct 
statement  of  Forrest’s  military  career;  and  this  book 
was  written  by  gentlemen  entirely  capable,  but  who 


were  not  eyewitnesses  of  the  great  cavalry  leader’s 
achievements,  and  therefore  loses  greatly  in  graphic 
detail  and  descrijAion. 

1 therefore  feel  it  to  be  a sacred  duty  of  those  who 
are  familiar  with  any  part  of  his  career  to  contribute 
while  still  living  their  mites  to  rescue  the  story  of  this 
remarkable  man  fre^m  oljlivion.  The  late  lamented 
Maj.  Band;aut,  of  J''orrest’s  Staff,  had  undertaken  this 
task  for  the  Confederate  Historical  Association,  of 
Memphis,  but  was  cut  off  after  his  second  article  by  an 
untimely  death — a mishap  greatly  to  be  deplored,  as  he 
was  an  accomplished  and  accurate  writer  and  a com- 
panion of  the  noted  general  throughout  the  war. 

But  to  revert  to  my  subject,  h'ew  people  except 
those  advanced  in  life  and  who  had  met  Forrest  before 
his  death,  which  occurred  nearly  twenty  years  ago, 
have  a correct  idea  of  his  personal  appearance  and  dis- 
tinguished presence;  and  of  these  few,  only  those  who 
have  seen  him  in  battle  have  any  adequate  conception 
of  the  heroic  mold  and  fiery  energy  of  this  equestrian 
son  of  Mars.  Tall  beyond  his  fellows,  of  herculean 
build,  broad  shoulders  surmounted  by  a massive  head, 
dark  gray  hair,  keen  gray  eyes,  which  blazed  when  light- 
ed with  the  fire  of  battle,  he  was  instantly  recognized, 
even  by  strangers,  as  the  commander  of  his  army,  and 
was  as  well  known  by  sight  to  Federal  as  to  Confeder- 
ate soldiers.  His  face  was  peculiarly  intellectual  and 
his  features  strongly  marked,  the  expanding  nostrils 
and  massive  jaw  indicating  impetuous  energy  and 
overwhelming  will  power. 

In  the  company  of  other  distinguished  officers  he 
showed  to  the  greatest  advantage.  Grave,  dignified, 
unobtrusive,  he  was  ever  alert,  and,  when  his  opinion 
was  asked,  the  lightning  was  not  quicker.  His  ideas 
were  tersely,  lucidly,  and  briefly  delivered,  and  he  at 
once  relapsed  into  silence.  He  never  resorted  to  argu- 
ment. His  manner,  while  respectful,  was  almost  im- 
perious at  such  moments.  The  incident  at  Fort  Don- 
elson  is  richly  illustrative  of  the  character  of  the  man 
under  such  circumstances.  He,  then  a colonel  of  cav- 
alry, being  called  upon  by  the  council  of  war  for  an 
opinion,  pointed  out  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  three 
generals  to  withdraw  their  commands  by  a road  which 
he  indicated,  instead  of  surrendering  them  to  the  ene- 
my; and,  his  advice  being  rejected,  he  curtly  told  them 
that  he  would  rather  that  the  bones  of  his  men  should 
bleach  on  the  hills  than  to  surrender  them,  tie  strode 
from  the  room  to  withdraw  his  command  from  the  fort 
by  the  route  indicated,  which  he  successfully  accom- 
plished without  losing  a man. 

But  to  the  rank  and  file  Forrest  was  a delight.  He 
was  absolutely  approachable  at  all  times  to  the  hum- 
blest soldier.  When  not  absorbed  in  thought  or  en- 
gaged in  combat  he  indulged  constantly  in  playful  fa- 
miliarity and  exchange  of  badinage  with  his  men.  as 
did  also  the  great  Napoleon.  No  general  officer  ever 
dreamed  of  taking  liberties  with  his  hair-trigger  tem- 
per. No  private  soldier  in  his  ranks  ever  hesitated  for 
an  instant  to  jest  him  about  any  trivial  matter  or  to  guy 
him  about  his  personal  appearance  or  unusual  actions, 
even  in  battle. 

On  one  occasion,  at  Richland  Creek,  Tenn.,  when 
the  enemy’s  artillery  was  hurling  shells  like  handfuls 
of  marbles  about  us,  the  General  coolly  dismounted 
and  stepped  behind  the  only  tree  in  the  vicinity,  a 
movement  which  all  of  us  longed  to  make,  but  dared 
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not  in  his  presence.  One  of  the  men  said  to  him: 
“Come  out  from  behind  that  tree,  General.  That  isn’t 
fair;  we  haven’t  got  trees.”  “No,  but  you  only  wish 
you  had,”  laughingly  replied  Forrest.  “You  only 
want  me  out  to  get  my  place.” 

On  another  occasion,  at  Mount  Carmel,  Gen.  For- 
rest dismounted  under  a hot  fire  of  musketry,  and  sat 
down  on  a rock,  an  example  which  was  quickly  fol- 
lowed by  the  writer,  who  was  attending  him,  and  who 
took  care  to  get  down  on  the  opposite  side  of  his  horse 
from  the  enemy.  The  General,  who  had  begun  feed- 
ing his  warhorse,  “King  Philip,”  with  some  blades  of 
fodder  he  found  there,  turned,  and,  observing  my  point 
of  vantage,  playfully  said,  “You  had  better  get  on  the 
other  side  of  that  horse,  bud,  and  stop  the  bullets. 
Horses  are  lots  scarcer  than  men  out  here” — a sugges- 
tion, by  the  way,  that  was  not  followed. 
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But  there  were  two  liberties  which  no  one,  private  or 
general,  ever  attempted  to  take  with  Forrest.  One 
was  to  disobey  his  orders,  and  the  other  to  abandon 
the  field  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy.  Either  of  these 
breaches  of  soldierly  conduct  instantly  brought  down 
upon  the  offender  a wrath  that  was  truly  frightful.  On 
one  occasion  he  seized  a piece  of  brushwood  and 
thrashed  an  officer  whom  he  detected  running  away 
from  the  field  almost  to  the  point  of  taking  his  life. 

Col.  D.  C.  Kelley,  major  of  his  first  regiment,  wrote: 
“The  command  found  that  it  was  his  single  will,  im- 
pervious to  argument,  appeal,  or  threat,  which  was  ever 
to  be  the  governing  impulse  in  their  movements.  Ev- 
erything necessary  to  supply  their  wants,  to  make  them 
comfortable,  he  was  quick  to  do,  save  to  change  his 
plans,  to  which  everything  had  to  bend.  New  men 
naturally  grumbled-and  were  dissatisfied  in  the  execu- 
tion, but  when  the  work  was  achieved  lliey  were  soon 
reconciled  by  the  pride  they  felt  in  the  achievement.” 

Gen.  Forrest  always  exhibited  the  profoundest  re- 
gard for  religion.  Col.  Kelley,  then  and  still  a preach- 
er, relates  that  Gen.  (then  colonel)  Forrest  and  himself 
were  intimately  associated  in  camp  for  the  first  year  or 
more  of  the  war,  tenting  together,  during  which  time 
Col.  Kelley  continued  his  lifelong  habit  of  holding 
morning  and  evening  prayers.  These  services  Gen. 
Forrest  always  reverently  attended,  though  not  at  the 
time  a member  of  any  Church.  Plowever,  he  became  a 
very  devout  member  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
Church  some  years  after  the  war. 

After  returning  from  his  successful  expedition  into 
West  Tennessee,  in  Ma)y  1864,  he  immediately  issued 
the  following  most  untisual  General  Order  No.  44: 


“Headquarters  Forrest’s  Gavalry  Department, 

Tupeeo,  May  14,  1864. 

“The  major-general  commanding,  devoutly  grateful 
to  the  providence  of  Almighty  God,  so  signally  vouch- 
safed to  his  command  during  the  recent  campaign  in 
West  Tennessee,  and  deeply  penetrated  with  a sense  of 
our  dependence  upon  the  mercy  of  God  in  the  present 
crisis  of  our  beloved  country,  requests  that  military 
duties  be  so  far  suspended  that  divine  service  may  be 
attended  at  10  .v.m.  on  to-morrow  by  the  whole  com- 
mand. Divine  service  will  be  held  at  these  headquar- 
ters, to  which  all  soldiers  who  are  disposed  to  do  so  are 
kindly  invited. ' Come  one,  come  all.  Chaplains  in 
the  ministrations  of  the  gospel  are  requested  to  remem- 
ber our  personal  preservation  with  thanksgiving,  and 
e.specially  to  beseech  the  throne  of  God  for  aid  in  this 
our  country’s  hour  of  need. 

“By  order  of  Maj.-Gen.  Forrest. 

“W.  H.  Brand,  Acting  Assistant  Adj.-GenA 

To  ladies  Forrest  was  instinctively  knightly  and  def- 
erential. A man  of  singular  purity  of  life  and  abso- 
lutely temperate,  he  held  woman  in  the  highest  regard, 
and  lavished  a degree  of  affection  upon  his  devoted 
wife  altogether  unusual  in  a man  of  his  fiery  tempera- 
ment. Only  under  peculiar  circumstances  did  he 
seem  to  become  oblivious  of  the  presence  of  ladies,  and 
that  was  during  those  fits  of  intense  absorption  in 
thought  into  which  he  so  often  lapsed  when  working 
out  the  great  military  problems  which  engaged  his  at- 
tention. On  these  occasions  his  staff  discreetly  with- 
drew to  a distance  and  left  him  undisturbed.  As  soon 
as  he  had  arranged  matters  in  his  mind  he  would  rejoin 
his  staff  and  at  once  proceed  to  chaff  them  in  a vein  of 
pleasantry.  Once,  while  thus  absorbed  on  a railroad 
car,  as  related  by  Maj.  Rambaut,  a lady,  against  the 
protest  of  the  staff,  insisted  on  going  back  and  inter- 
viewing him.  In  a moment  the  stately  dame  returned 
in  a towering  rage,  declaring  that  the  General  was  not 
a man,  but  a bear.  A few  moments  later  he  came  for- 
ward, and  with  deft  politeness  not  only  pacified,  but 
captivated  the  offended  matron.  Presently,  struck  by 
a peculiarity  of  his  appearance,  she  suddenly  asked: 
■'Cicncral,  whv  is  it  that  your  liair  is  so  much  grayei' 
than  vour  beard?  ” As  if  with  some  faint  recollection 
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of  his  recent  misbehavior,  he  quaintly  replied:  “1  don'r 
know,  madam,  unless  it  be  that  my  mouth  is  always 
shut  when  my  head  is  working.” 

On  another  occasion,  as  related  by  the  venerable 
Mrs.  John  McGavock,  of  Franklin,  during  the  storm  of 
the  great  battle  there,  Gen.  Forrest  rode  rapidly  up  to 
her  door,  where  she  had  gone  to  meet  him,  and,  with- 
out so  much  as  seeming  to  notice  that  she  was  there, 
strode  by  her  into  the  hall,  up  the  stairway,  and  out  on 
the  balcony,  where  he  gazed  intently  through  his  glass 
for  ten  minutes  at  the  enemy’s  position,  and  then  re- 
turned in  the  same  way  to  his  horse,  without  paying 
the  slightest  attention  to  her  presence,  and  rode  rapid- 
ly aw’ay. 

But  another  incident,  related  by  Col.  D.  C.  Kelley, 
vividly  exhibits  Gen.  Forrest  in  another  mood.  When 
campaigning  with  his  regiment  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort 
Donelson  the  men  captured  some  Federals  who  were 
known  as  bushwhackers  by  our  men,  as  they  operated 
in  the  country  where  they  enlisted.  The  wife  of  one 
of  these  prisoners,  seeing  her  husband  in  captivity, 
rushed  out  to  where  Col.  P'orrest  was  standing  and, 
falling  on  her  knees,  appealed  to  him  for  his  release. 
Col.  Kelley  witnessed  this  incident  from  a distance, 
and,  observing  the  woman  spring  from  the  ground  and 
clap  her  hands,  questioned  Col.  Forrest  about  the  unu- 
sual scene  when  he  came  up.  The  Colonel  replied 
with  rather  unsteady  voice : “They  can  have  their  hus- 
bands if  Fve  got  them — that  is,  if  they  will  make  them 
behave.” 

When  in  camp  Forrest’s  restless  mind  was  ever  busy 
with  the  details  of  organization.  Nothing  escaped  his 
attention,  and  no  one,  since  the  days  of  Napoleon, 
could  more  quickly  equip  an  army  or  form  a powerful 
military  force  out  of  raw  recruits.  In  speaking  of  this 
marvelous  power  of  organizing  his  raw  West  Tennes- 
see volunteers  later  in  the  war,  Gen.  Thomas  Jordan 
says:  “In  that  short  time  (sixty  days)  he  had  been  able 
to  imbue  them  with  his  ardent,  indomitable  spirit  and 
.mold  them  into  the  most  formidable  instruments  in  his 
hands  for  his  manner  of  making  war.” 

Another  characteristic  of  the  man  was  his  bound- 
less fertility  of  resource  when  in  close  places.  On  one 
occasion,  on  crossing  the  Tennessee  River,  he  found 
himself  in  a rough,  rocky  country,  with  unshod  horses. 
At  once  he  was  at  a standstill,  for  the  horses  could  not 
march  on  the  sharp  rocks,  and  there  was  no  material 
with  which  to  make  shoes.  Encamping  for  the  night, 
he  at  once  sent  details  throughout  the  country  to  bring 
in  all  the  old  wagon  and  buggy  tires  that  could  be 
found  at  the  farmhouses  and  barns  around.  Putting 
his  smiths  to  work  with  this  material,  by  morning  he 
had  all  his  horses  splendidly  shod  and  resumed  the 
march  without  delay. 

On  another  occasion,  when  on  his  rapid  march  of 
one  hundred  miles  to  attack  Memphis,  in  August,  i86q, 
he  learned,  when  nearing  Coldwater  River,  that  that 
stream  was  out  of  its  banks  and  that  no  bridge  or  ferry 
existed.  Without  apparent  hesitation  details  were 
made,  with  instructions  to  scatter  through  the  country, 
take  up  the  heavy  plank  floors  of  the  ginhouses,  and 
meet  him  at  the  river  with  the  planks,  which  the  troop- 
ers carried  on  their  horses.  He  then  hurried  forward 
with  some  axmen,  felled  the  telegraph  poles  near  by 
and  the  large  trees  on  the  river  bank,  and,  rolling  the 
logs  into  the  stream,  secured  them  with  such  ropes  as 


he  had,  supplemented  witli  grapevines,  and,  laying  tlie 
planks  first  as  stringers  and  then  across,  soon  had  a 
substantial  floating  bridge  ready,  over  which  his  com- 
mand marched  with  scarcely  a halt  when  they  arrived. 

In  battle  Forrest  was  the  very  genius  of  war.  Habit- 
ually riding  a large  gray  horse,  “King  Philip,”  of  great 
spirit,  his  towering  form  was  seen  everywhere  on  the 
field.  At  the  investment  of  Murfreesboro,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1864,  it  was  the  writer’s  fortune  to  witness  one  of 
those  characteristic  but  unconscious  displays  of  mar- 
tial heroism  by  Gen.  Forrest  of  surpassing  grandeur. 
He  had  posted  a division  of  infantry  to  meet  a daring 
sortie  of  the  Federal  garrison,  and,  taking  a cavalry 
brigade,  had  sought  the  enemy’s  rear.  Learning  that 
the  infai;itry  had  given  way,  he  came  bounding  back  on 
his  grand  horse,  and,  pausing  a moment,  rose  in  his 
stirrups  to  survey  the  scene.  Then,  throwing  off  his 
military  cape,  his  saber  flashed  in  the  air,  and,  seizing 
a flag,  he  plunged,  with  blazing  eyes,  into  the  mass  of 
fleeing  men,  right  under  the  awful  fire  of  the  enemy’s 
guns,  staying  the  stampede  by  sheer  force  of  will 
power,  and  rider  and  horse  presenting  a picture  in  the 
terrible  tragedy  it  were  worth  all  the  perils  of  the  bat- 
tle to  have  witnessed. 

In  war  he  was  always  aggressive,  never  waiting  to 
receive  an  attack,  but,  after  a rapid  personal  recon- 
noissance,  invariably  hurling  his  whole  command  on 
the  enemy.  He  seemed  at  all  times  imbued  with 

That  fierce  fever  of  the  steel, 

The  guilty  madness  warriors  feel, 

even  to  the  point  of  unreasoning  rashness.  But  there 
was  method  in  his  madness,  and  no  charge  was  ever 
made  by  Forrest  that  was  not  justified  by  the  outcome. 

It  is  stated  that  he  was  one  hundred  and  seventy-nine 
times  personally  under  fire  in  his  four  years  of  service, 
and  it  was  rare  that  he  suffered  a check,  never  a defeat. 
His  constant  successes  against  almost  incredible  odds 
inspired  his  men  with  unbounded  confidence  in  him, 
and  he  was  thus  enabled  to  hurl  his  unquestioning  bri- 
gades like  thunderbolts  upon  his  less  active  enemy, 
and  always  with  disastrous  results  to  the  latter.  Nor 
was  this  all.  Without  training,  but  by  instinct  a very 
master  of  the  art  of  war,  he  was  quick  to  see  an  enemy’s 
vulnerable  point,  and  concentrating  with  marvelous 
rapidity  would  strike  the  deadly  blow  before  his  op- 
ponent could  correct  the  mistake.  Brice’s  Cross 
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Roads,  or  Gunlown,  was  a type  of  one  of  his  battles. 
Having  but  three  thousand  and  two  hundred  cavalry, 
and  his  enemy,  Sturgis,  moving  on  the  rich  stores  of 
grain  about  Tupelo  with  eight  thousand  and  three  hun- 
dred men,  of  which  five  thousand  were  infantry,  For- 
rest, who  was  watching  on  the  flank,  observed  that 
Sturgis’  Army  was  marching  in  a straggling  column 
of  eight  or  ten  miles  in  length  along  a narrow,  muddy 
road,  and  impeded  with  enormous  wagon  trains. 
Quickly  conceiving  his  plan  of  action,  Forrest  gal- 
loped his  command  to  the  head  of  the  Federal  column, 
and,  concentrating  in  front  of  the  enemy’s  first  brigade, 
a cavalry  force  about  fifteen  hundred  strong,  by  a com- 
mon impulsion  threw  his  whole  command  upon  it  and 
crushed  it  before  help  arrived.  Attacking  in  turn  the 
succeeding  brigades  of  cavalry  and  infantry  as  they 
arrived  and  took  position — the  latter  so  exhausted  by 
a double-quick  march  for  miles  in  the  mud  under  a hot 
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June  sun  that  they  could  not  at  once  begin  the  fight — 
they  were  successively  crushed,  and  by  3 p.m.,  after 
five  hours’  fighting,  the  whole  mighty  host  of  Sturgis 
was  a defeated  and  flying  rabble,  run  down  and  cap- 
tured by  hundreds  as  they  scattered.  So  great  was 
the  terror  inspired  by  the  furious  energy  of  their  pur- 
suer that  the  Federal  commanders  report  that  the  fly- 
ing fragment  of  infantry  covered  the  entire  distance  to 
Collierville,  Tenn.,  ninety  miles,  in  a little  over  forty 
hours,  leaving  all  their  trains  and  artillery  and  more 
than  one-third  of  their  force  dead,  wounded,  or  cap- 
tured, in  Forrest’s  hands.  No  such  annihilating  over- 
throw overtook  any  other  command  of  either  army 
during  the  war. 

But  it  is  not  mv  purpose  to  descrilje  Forrest’s  battles 
in  detail,  and  I will  present  only  a brief  synopsis  of  his 


military  career.  Gen.  Forrest  joined  the  Confederate 
army  June  14,  1861,  at  Memphis,  as  a private  soldier 
in  Capt.  Josiah  White’s  Tennessee  Mounted  Rifles, 
afterwards  Company  D,  Seventh  Tennessee  Cavalry. 
His  career  as  a private  soldier  was  uneventful  for 
about  a month,  but  was  rendered  notable  among  his 
comrades  by  his  constant  and  lucid  criticism  of  the 
current  military  movements  of  the  great  armies.  Hav- 
ing been  authorized,  in  July,  1861,  by  Gov.  Harris,  of 
Tennessee,  to  raise  a command,  he  at  once  went  to 
work,  and  by  October  had,  with  characteristic  energy, 
raised  a battalion,  and  soon  after  a regiment,  of  which 
he  was  elected  colonel. 

With  this  regiment  of  dare-devils  he  soon  became 
famous,  and  at  Fort  Donelson,  Shiloh,  and  Murfrees- 
boro, where  he  earned  his  promotion,  he  gained  a dis- 
tinction never  before  enjoyed  by  an  American  cavalry 
commander.  As  a brigadier-general,  he  rose  rapidly 
in  public  esteem,  gaining  great  distinction  at  Chicka- 
mauga,  and,  during  the  Streight  raid,  capturing  that 
daring  Federal  commander  and  eighteen  hundred  men 
with  less  than  three  hundred  of  his  own  troopers. 

But  it  was  in  his  characteristic  operations  in  Tennes- 
see, on  the  enemy’s  lines  of  communication — destroy- 
ing railroads,  capturing  blockhouses  and  garrisons, 
with  thousands  of  prisoners  and  hundreds  of  wagons, 
teams,  etc. — that  he  became  the  terror  of  the  Federal 
generals.  “If  I could  only  match  him,’’  wrote  Gen. 
Sherman,  “with  a man  of  equal  energy  and  sagacity, 
all  my  troubles  would  end.” 

However,  it  was  only  when  Forrest  was  given  a cav- 
alry department  with  the  rank  of  major-general,  his 
district  embracing  North  Mississippi  and  West  Ten- 
nessee, that  he  attained  the  utmost  splendor  of  his  re- 
nown. Here  he  was  made  guardian  of  the  granary  of 
the  Confederacy,  the  rich  prairie  lands  of  Eastern  Mis- 
sissippi and  Central  Alabama.  Having  a domain  with- 
out troops,  he  rode  straightway  with  a small  force 
through  the  enveloping  Federal  lines  into  West  Ten- 
nessee, and,  collecting  several  thousand  hardy  young 
volunteers,  mostly  well-grown  boys,  he  mustered  them 
in  a few  weeks  into  that  famous  band  which,  with  some 
veteran  troops  collected  together,  is  now  known  to  his- 
tory as  Forrest’s  Cavalry. 

The  F'ederal  commander  at  Memphis,  Hurlbut,  who 
had  thousands  of  men  guarding  the  railroad  from 
Memphis  to  Corinth,  was  superseded  by  Gen.  Wash- 
burn because  of  his  failure  to  prevent  Forrest’s  move- 
ment into  and  return  from  West  Tennessee  with  his 
recruits  and  supplies.  In  February  Gen.  Washburn 
sent  Gen.  William  Sooey  Smith,  with  a powerful  force 
of  seven  thousand  men,  to  find  Forrest  and  punish 
him  for  his  impertinence,  and,  incidentally,  to  destroy 
the  great  grain  stores  about  Okolona.  Forrest  fell 
upon  him  with  his  new  recruits,  about  three  thousand 
strong,  at  Okolona  and  Prairie  Mound,  and  utterly 
routed  his  great  host,  driving  it  back  to  Memphis.  In 
return  Gen.  Forrest  rode  again  into  West  Tennessee, 
penetrating  to  the  Ohio  River  and  captuiing  Fort  Pil- 
low, Union  City,  and  other  points,  with  their  garrisons. 

After  his  return,  in  June,  Gen.  Sturgis,  with  eighty- 
five  hundred  men,  marched  against  the  grain  fields  in 
Eastern  Mississippi,  and  at  Brice’s  Cross  Roads,  or  Gun- 
town,  was  fallen  upon  by  Foirest  and  annihilated,  los- 
ing more  than  one-third  of  his  force  with  all  his  artil- 
lery and  equipage. 
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Sturgis  was  followed  in  turn  by  Gen.  A.  J.  Smith, 
with  fourteen  thousand  men,  who,  after  a terrible  bat- 
tle with  Forrest  at  Harrisburg,  near  i'upelo,  July  14, 
returned  hastily  to  Memphis.  Enraged  by  his  defeat, 
Gen.  Smith  reorganized  at  Alemphis  and  started  again, 
in  August,  by  way  of  Oxford,  with  a powerful  army. 
Forrest,  with  his  exhausted  command,  was  unable  to 
check  this  army  by  force,  and  resorted  to  strategy. 
Leaving  half  his  force  under  Gen.  Chalmers  in  front  of 
Smith  at  Oxford,  he  rode  with  the  remainder,  less  than 
two  thousand  men,  by  way  of  Panola— one  hundred 
miles,  in  less  than  sixty  hours — to  Menmhis,  capturing 
the  city,  and  almost  capturing  Gen.  Washburn,  getting 
his  uniform,  hat,  boots,  and  papers  in  the  residence.  No. 
104  Union  Street,  the  doughty  General  escaping  down 
an  alley  in  his  night  clothes.  This  caused  Gen.  Hurl- 
but  to  remark,  as  related  by  Gen.  Chalmers : “There  it 
goes  again.  They  removed  me  because  I could  not 
keep  Forrest  out  of  West  Tennessee,  while  Washburn 
can’t  keep  him  out  of  his  bedroom.” 

The  movement,  however,  as  Gen.  Forrest  antici- 
pated, resulted  in  the  rapid  retreat  of  Gen.  Smith  again 
to  Memphis.  Then  for  a period  Forrest,  gathering  his 
forces,  roamed  at  will  over  Middle  Tennessee,  destroy- 
ing the  Federal  railroad  lines  and  trains  and  captur- 
ing garrisotis ; and,  though  finally  enveloped  by  thou- 
sands of  the  enemy,  escaping  across,  the  Tennessee 
River  with  rich  spoil.  Then,  riding  leisurely  down  the 
west  brink  of  that  stream  to  Johnsonville,  more  than 
one  hundred  miles,  he  destroyed  the  enemy’s  great 
depot  of  supplies  there,  with  more  than  six  million 
dollars’  worth  of  property  and  their  gunboat  fleet — “a 
feat  or  arms,”  wrote  Gen.  Sherman,  “which  I must 
confess  excited  my  admiration.”  • 

Next  followed  perhaps  the  grandest  achievement  of 
Forrest’s  military  career.  Gen.  Hood  had  moved  on 
Nashville,  fighting  his  way  to  the  Tennessee  capital, 
with  Forrest  in  advance,  and  had  rashly  risked  a battle 
with  a foe  outnumbering  him  two  and  one-half  to  one, 
and  been  defeated.  His  army,  for  the  first  time  in  its 
history  was  routed  and  disorganized.  Halting  at  Co- 
lumbia, he’  sent  for  Gen.  Forrest  and  appointed  him 
commander  of  his  little,  hastily  formed  rear  guard. 
There  were  two  thousand  infantry,  picked  men,  and 
fifteen  hundred  cavalry,  but  every  man  was  a hero. 
With  these  Forrest  calmly  undertook  to  hold  in  check 
the  victorious  Federal  army  of  nearly  seventy  thou- 
sand men,  and  so  he  did.  Backward,  step  by  step, 
from  Columbia  to  the  Tennessee  River,  for  eight  days 


and  nights,  did  Forrest  and  his  Spartan  band  hold  bade 
the  eager  enemy,  while  Hood’s  routed  columns  gath- 
ered at  and  crossed  over  the  river. 

Jn  vain  did  the  great  blue  masses  essay  to  break  over 
this  slender  barrier  and  gel  at  Hood,  by  crushing 
whom  they  could  speedily  end  the  war  in  the  West. 
Forrest’s  mailed  hand  was  everywhere,  and  struck 
sturdy,  deadly  blows,  which  paralyzed  every  effort  of 
their  advance  guard  to  break  through  his  lines.  The 
weather  was  bitter  cold  and  the  sleet  came  down,  while 
the  roads  were  streams  of  freezing  water;  but  the  rag- 
ged, barefoot  heroes  and  their  grand  leader  never  fal- 
tered. The  enemy  were  delayed  until  flood’s  last  men 
and  wagons  were  across  the  river,  and  finally  the  little 
rear  guard,  cut  and  slashed  and  weather-beaten, 
crossed  at  midnight  with  their  indomitable  leader,  to 
rest  in  safety  beyond.  This  masterly  achievement  has 
only  its  parallel  in  the  heroic  Ney,  who  covered  Na- 
poleon’s beaten  columns  in  the  retreat  from  Russia. 

Such  was  the  great  leader  whom  Memphis  gave  io 
the  Confederate  army. 

And  now  one  word  about  duty.  Out  in  beautiful 
Elmwood,  with  only  a plain  circlet  of  marble  to  mark 
the  spot,  sleep  the  remains  of  this  great  soldier.  No 
marble  shaft  there  points  to  heaven,  with  scroll  or  tab- 
let to  tell  the  passer-by:  “Here  rests  a hero.”  Only  a 
sprig  of  oak  carved  on  the  circle  tells  of  his  fame. 
Thoughtless  thousands,  in  whose  interest  and  for 
whose  benefit  his  mighty  deeds  were  done,  pass  daily 
to  and  fro  about  this  city  without  giving  a thought  to 
his  history  or  a tribute  to  his  fame.  O shame  upon  our 
people!  If  we  cannot,  like  the  appreciative  Roman 
populace,  bring  his  statue  to  stand  in  our  beautiful 
square,  I urge  that  at  least  in  the  great  Battle  Abbey 
about  to  be  erected  Memphis  build  into  the  wall  a tab- 
let that  will  rescue  from  oblivion  the  name  and  fame  of 
the  greatest  cavalry  leader  perhaps  that  the  world  has 
ever  seen. 


Dr.  J.  A.  Derbanne,  Washington,  La.:  “I  would  like 
to  learn  the  fate  of  Sterling  Fisher,  a lieutenant  of  the 
Second  Texas  Infantry,  who  was  wounded  at  Vicks- 
burg, and  from  whom  I parted  at  Shreveport  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  1863.  His  home  then,  I believe,  was  Hous- 
ton, Tex.  Will  appreciate  any  information  about  him.” 


Timothy  Oakley,  adjutant  of  Camp  Henry  Gray,  at 
Timothea,  La.,  reports  the  death  of  a member:  Daniel 
Smith,  who  served  in  the  Second  Arkansas  Cavalry. 
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DIARY  ACCOUNT  OF  FORT  DONELSON, 

Maj.  Selden  Spencer,  son  of  Horatio  Nelson  Spencer, 
was  born  in  Port  Gibson,  Miss.,  March  23,  1837.  He 
graduated  with  distinction  at  Yale  College  in  1857.  At 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  he  entered  heartily  and  ardent- 
ly into  the  service  of  the  South.  He  raised  a company 
of  artillery  and  uniformed  it  at  his  own  expense.  He 
tendered  his  company,  in  August  of  1861,  to  Gen.  ' 
Buckner,  with  the  request  that  he  assign  an  officer  to 
take  the  chief  command.  Capt.  Graves  (afterwards  ma- 
jor and  chief  of  artillery  on  Gen.  Breckinridge’s  staff) 
accepted  the  appointment,  and  directed  the  affairs  of 
the  battery  up  to  the  time  of  the  battle  and  surrender 
of  Fort  Donelson.  Maj.  Spencer  was  a planter  in  Is- 
saquena County,  Miss.  He  died  June  3,  1878, 

The  following  graphic  account  of  the  incidents  of 
those  memorable  days  is  taken  from  the  private  diary 
of  Maj.  Spencer: 

The  battle  of  Fort  Donelson  began  on  Wednesday, 
February  12,  1862,  about  ii  a.m.  I arrived  at  Fort 
Donelson  from  Nashville  about  an  hour  before  the  ac- 
tion commenced,  and  found  the  battery  encamped  about 
half  a mile  back  from  the  town  of  Dover.  Soon  after 
I arrived  our  pickets  engaged  those  of  the  enemy. 
Capt.  Graves  and  two  of  our  lieutenants  had  ridden  to 
the  fort  to  see  its  strength,  and  also  around  what  would 
be  our  probable  line  of  defense.  Before  Capt.  Graves 
returned  a courier  came  in  with  the  report  that  the 
enemy  were  advancing,  driving  in  our  pickets.  I im- 
mediately had  the  assembly  sounded,  and  had  the  bat- 
tery in  marching  order  when  Capt.  Graves  rode  in, 
taking  command.  He  received  orders  to  move  about 
half  a mile  northeast  of  his  old  position  and  there 
await  further  orders.  W e stopped  in  a valley  running 
from  the  river  back  between  the  town  and  the  fort.  In 
this  dangerous  and  exposed  situation  we  remained  an 
hour  or  so.  The  cavalry  had  already  passed  us, 
bringing  in  their  wounded.  We  at  length  received  or- 
ders to  ascend  the  hill  upon  which  the  fort  was  situ- 
ated. We  went  down  the  valley  and  ascended  the  hill 
near  the  fort,  and  then  went  back  from  the  river  until 
we  met  our  line  of  battle  near  the  extreme  right  wing, 
where  we  unlimbered  and  went  into  action,  supported 

by  Col.  Cook’s  Thirty-second  Tennessee  and  the 

Tennessee.  Next  on  our  right  came  Col.  Palmer's 


Eighteenth  Tennessee,  Col.  Brown’s  Third  Tennessee, 
Col.  Baldwin’s  Fourteenth  Mississippi,  Col.  Hanson’s 
Second  Kentucky.  Col.  Hanson  rested  on  the  back- 
water, which  made  up  from  the  river  below  the  fort,  and 
was  the  extreme  right  of  our  line.  Capt.  Porter’s  light 
battery  of  six  guns  was  posted  about  half-way  betw'een 
us  and  the  backwater,  about  the  middle  of  the  right 
wing.  To  our  left  the  hill  declined  abruptly  to  a valley 
and  again  rose  on  the  opposite  side.  There  was  no  force 
immediately  in  the  valley  as  our  battery  swept  it,  and 
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the  two  regiments  on  the  hillsides  could  throw  a con- 
verging fire  into  it.  Commencing  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill,  across  the  valley  to  our  left,  came  Col.  Abernethy’s 
Fifty-third  Tennessee  and  Col.  Heiman’s  Tenth  Ten- 
nessee. Capt.  Maney’s  light  battery  of  six  guns  was 
posted  on  the  hillside  near  the  top.  The  top  of  this 
hill  was  near  the  center  of  our  line.  Gen.  Buckner 
commanded  the  right  wing;  Gen.  Bushrod  Johnson, 
the  center;  and  Gen.  Floyd,  the  left.  Gen.  Floyd’s  left 
was  composed  of  the  First  Mississippi,  Fifty-sixth  'Vir- 
ginia, Fiftieth  Virginia,  Seventh  Texas,  and  Eighth 
Kentucky.  The  First  Mississippi  was  on  the  extreme 
left,  resting  on  the  backwater,  which  made  back  from 
the  river  above  the  town.  From  this  point  it  was 
about  a mile  and  a half  straight  down  the  river  to  where 
the  Second  Kentucky,  our  extreme  right,  rested. 

The  line  of  battle  was  a half-circle  about  four  miles 
long,  and  included  both  the  fort  and  the  town  of  Dover, 
and  was  well  selected,  both  wings  being  flanked  by 
water  and  being  located  on  a chain  of  hills.  The  coun- 
try was  very  hilly,  and  covered  with  a thick  growth  of 
small  black-jack  and  oak.  From  the  top  of  the  hills  on 
which  we  were  posted  the  timber  had  been  cut  down 
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to  the  bottom  of  the  liill,  and  in  some  cases  uj)  to  the 
top  of  the  oi)posite  hill.  The  hills  were  very  precipi- 
tous, and  in  some  cases  separated  by  ravines.  We 
gained  our  position  on  the  left  of  the  right  wing  about 
one  o’clock.  The  enemy  had  driven  in  our  pickets, 
but  were  advancing  very  cautiously.  They  soon  plaeed 
a battery  in  position  a little  to  our  left,  and  sent  a few 
shots  to  feel  our  position  and  provoke  a reply.  We 
did  not  answer.  In  about  an  hour  they  tried  us  again, 
sending  some  six-pound  pills  over  our  heads,  but  still 
we  did  not  answer.  Their  battery  was  hidden  from  us 
by  the  undergrowth,  and  we  did  not  intend  that  they 
should  find  us  out  until  they  were  within  good  range 
and  were  visible.  The  enemy  made  no  further  demon- 
stration that  evening  than  to  feel  our  position  and  to 
make  preparation  for  the  next  day.  In  the  afternoon 
an  engineer,  mounted  upon  a white  horse,  rode  coolly 
down  the  valley  to  within  six  hundred  yards  of  our  line, 
and  surveyed  us  with  his  field  glass.  A sharps'hooter, 
having  obtained  permission,  crept  down  the  hillside 
to  within  three  or  four  hundred  yards  of  him  and  tried 
several  shots  at  him  without  efiect.  He  bowed  grace- 
fully, wheeled  his  horse,  and  rejoined  his  escort. 
Wednesday  night  the  entire  line  was  busied  digging  a 
trench  and  throwing  up  a parapet  of  logs,  Gens.  Pillow 
and  Floyd  having  determined  to  await  the  attack. 
Those  who  could  snatch  a little  rest  slept,  with  the  blue 
sky  for  a covering. 

The  next  morning  (Thursday)  the  battle  began  soon 
after  daylight.  The  rattle  of  musketry  was  first  heard 
along  the  left.  y\  battery  which  had  been  placed  in 
position  during  the  night  opened  on  us.  Our  battery 
replied,  and  Capt.  Porter  also  opened  on  it.  We  soon 
silenced  it,  dismounting  one  of  their  guns  and  a cais- 
son. About  ten  o’clock  the  enemy  made  a vigorous 
charge  on  our  extreme  right,  but  were  repulsed  by  the 
Second  Kentucky.  They  formed  and  charged  again, 
and  were  again  routed.  About  twelve  o’clock  a bri- 
gade charged  our  center.  They  were  met  by  Cols. 
Heiman  and  Abernethy  and  Capt.  Maney’s  Battery. 
We  opened  an  enfilading  fire  with  shell  and  shrapnel, 
when  they  wavered,  then  rallied,  but  were  again  re- 
pulsed, falling  back  in  disorder.  A portion  of  the 
time  the  combatants  were  not  forty  yards  apart.  Capt. 
Maney  did  great  execution  with  canister.  In  the  even- 
ing they  again  charged  our  left,  and  were  again  re- 
pulsed. The  battery  that  we  had  silenced  early  in  the 
morning  again  opened  upon  us,  and  we  fought  it  for  a 
number  of  hours.  Thursday  evening  about  dusk  a 
gentle  rain  began  to  fall,  but  it  grew  cold  very  fast, 
and  before  nine  o’clock  it  was  snowing  furiouslv.  It 
snowed  nearly  all  night,  but,  the  weather  graduallv 
growing  colder,  daylight  broke  upon  us  clear.  The 
wounded  on  the  battle-field  sufi’ered  beyond  the  power 
of  words  to  tell.  One  poor  wretch  had  strength 
enough  left  to  crawl  up  to  the  breastworks  on  our  left 
this  morning,  and  was  helped  over  the  logs  and  laid 
on  a blanket  by  a fire,  but  death  soon  relieved  him. 

Friday  morning  the  enemy  showed  no  disposition  to 
attack;  their  lesson  of  yesterday  had  evidently  taughi 
them  the  strength  of  our  position.  From  mv  place  I 
could  see  heavy  masses  of  troops  passing  around  to 
their  right.  They  were  evidently  determined  to  sur- 
round us.  There  was  no  attack  made  during  the  dav, 
except  by  artillery.  During  the  night  a battery  had 


been  placed  on  the  hill  oi>posite  us,  and  somewhat  to 
our  right,  but  not  so  near  to  Capt.  Porter  as  it  was  yes- 
terday, but  still  within  his  range.  When  it  opened 
fire  we  replied,  and  a heavy  cannonading  was  kept  up 
for  an  hour  or  so,  Capt.  Porter’s  Battery  joining  us  in 
our  fire,  and  we. silenced  it.  The  cannonading  was 
general  along  the  whole  line  throughout  the  day.  Capt. 
Jackson  had  supported  the  extreme  right  yesterday 
(Thursday)  evening,  and  his  battery  was  to-day  em- 
ployed in  that  position  with  the  Second  Kentucky.  It 
was  extremely  cold,  and  the  troops  suffered  very  much 
from  exposure,  being  compelled  to  remain  in  action. 

Friday  about  noon  the  Federal  gunboats  came  up 
and  attacked  the  fort,  and  for  more  than  an  hour  the 
thunder  of  heavy  artillery  deadened  the  air.  The  gun- 
boats were  repulsed  with  loss,  two  or  three  being  com- 
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pletely  disabled.  The  cheer  that  went  along  our  line 
soon  informed  the  enemy  of  the  fact. 

Night  closed  in,  and  pickets  were  thrown  out  a few 
hundred  yards,  and  we  slept  on  our  guns  in  the  snow 
and  sleet,  or  rather  all  that  could  sleep  for  the  intense 
cold.  About  two  o’clock  we  were  roused  by  march- 
ing orders.  The  horses  were  soon  geared  to  the  guns. 
We  marched  back  through  the  town  to  our  left  wing, 
and  took  up  our  position  there.  The  distance  was 
about  three  miles,  and  we  accomplished  it  in  three 
hours.  Down  the  hill  we  went,  on  across  the  little 
valley,  and  up  the  hill  leading  to  the  town,  the  hills 
slippery  with  ice,  requiring  all  the  strength  of  the  can- 
noneers at  the  wheels  and  tlie  drivers'  spurs  to  get  the 
battery  up  one  hill  in  an  hour.  From  the  town  we 
w'ent  dow’n  another  long  hill  and  up  the  steep  side  of 
the  opposite  one,  and  at  daylight  found  ourselves  there 
on  our  left  wnng.  It  then  appeared  that  we  were  to  be 
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the  attacking  party  in  the  next  clay’s  fight.  Gen.  Floyd 
had  taken  his  division,  a part  ot  Buckner’s  Division, 
and  B.  Johnson’s  Brigade,  and  Saturday  at  daylight 
we  attacked  the  enemy  on  our  extreme  left.  The  bat- 
tle had  opened  when  we  gained  position.  The  Seventh 
Texas  was  next  to  us  on  the  right  jving  of  this  new 
line  of  battle,  next  to  it  the  Eighth  Kentucky,  the  First 
Mississippi,  Third  Tennessee,  Twentieth  Mississippi, 
Fifty-sixth  Virginia,  etc.  The  enemy  fought  gailantly, 
contesting  the  ground  inch  by  inch,  but  we  were  not 
to  !)e  cool  spectators  of  the  scene.  As  soon  as  we 
gained  our  position  the  enemy  opened  on  us  from  a 
battery  about  eight  hundred  yards  to  our  right  with 
riiled  ten-pound  Parrott  and  James  rifled  gtms  and 
well  handled,  while  we  had  to  fight  them  with  i^mooth- 
bores,  except  one  rifled  ten-pound  'Parrott  gun  in  our 
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is  a matter  of  history. | 


battery.  I immediately  devoted  myself  as  exclusively 
as  possible  to  the  rifled  piece,  trusting  more  to  its  accu- 
racy. The  sharpshooters  of  the  enemy  were,  as  usual, 
very  annoying,  creeping  among  logs  and  timber  to 
within  four  or  five  hundred  yards  of  our  line,  and  the 
whistle  of  their  bullets  rang  merrily  (?)  and  continu- 
ouslv.  Early  in  the  morning  a shell  wounded  five  of 
our  men,  one  of  them  mortally.  Their  rifled  shot  and 
shells  tore  up  the  ground  around  us,  cut  off  saplings 
and  limbs  around  and  above  us,  killing  some  of  our 
horses  and  knocking  off  the  end  of  a caisson. 

Gen  Buckner  stood  by  my  position  for  some  time, 
watching  the  progress  of  the  battle.  Fie  at  length  or- 
dered a portion  of  Capt.  Porter’s  Battery  to  take  up 
position  about  four  hundred  yards  to  our  right  and  as- 
sist us.  Our  united  efforts  soon  began  to  tell.  We 
were  su]:>ported  by  the  Second  Kentucky.  Fourteenth 


Mississippi,  and  several  Tennessee  regiments  of  Gen. 
Buckner’s  Division.  Posted  as  we  were  on  the  ex- 
treme right  of  our  new  line,  we  were  the  pivot  on  which 
the  line  was  moving.  Fighting  had  been  steady  along 
the  line  all  the  morning.  .-A  times  the  musketry  would 
be  steady,  continuous,  and  severe,  telling  of  the  stub- 
born stand  the  enemy  were  making,  and  then  the  scat- 
tering discharges  told  of  their  falling  back.  Gen.  F'loyd 
had  been  thus  driving  the  enemy  all  the  morning  un- 
til about  half  past  ten  o’clock,  when  Gen.  Buckner  or- 
dered the  F'ourteenth  Mississippi  to  charge  the  enemy 
in  front  of  us,  and  they  were  supported  by  some  Ten- 
nessee regiments.  Under  cover  of  our  fire  they  ad- 
vanced and  began  the  attack;  but  were  forced  back,  and 
the  two  regiments  fell  back  behind  us.  The  enemy 
now  appeared  on  the  hillside  about  four  hundred  yards 
from  us.  They  formed  beautifully  in  the  shape  of  an 
open  V,  the  point  toward  us.  We  showered  shell  and 
canister  upon  them,  breaking  their  line,  and  they  fell 
back  behind  the  hill.  The  Second  Kentucky  was  now 
ordered  to  the  charge.  They  formed  on  the  hillside, 
ctiarged  up  the  hill  in  gallant  style,  and  Col.  Brown,  of 
the  Third  Tennessee,  supported  them.  The  Four- 
teenth Mississippi  was  again  led  out  to  the  charge. 
Col.  Forrest  drew  up  his  cavalry  on  the  hillside.  When 
the  Second  Kentucky  marched  to  the  hilltop  the  con- 
test was  sharp  and  decisive.  A squadron  of  F'orrest’s 
Cavalry  charged  the  enemy  a little  to  the  right,  and  the 
F'ourteenth  Mississippi  to  the  left.  The  enemy  gave 
ground,  still  fighting  as  they  retreated. 

The  rattle  of  Floyd’s  musketry  was  growing  sharp- 
er and  nearer.  FFe  had  been  driving  the  enemy  all 
morning,  but  it  was  now  evident  that  he  had  them  under 
good  headway.  The  battery  that  we  had  been  fight- 
ing gave  way,  leaving  behind  a dismounted  gun  and 
caisson.  The  enemy  were  now  in  full  retreat.  Gen. 
Buckner  pursued  them  heartily  on  the  right  and  Gen. 
Floyd  on  the  left.  Gen.  Buckner  ordered  out  a section 
of  our  battery  to  support  and  follow  up  the  pursuit. 
Capt.  Graves  and  Lieut.  S.  M.  Spencer  went  in  com- 
mand. After  retreating  about  a mile,  the  enemy  fell 
back  on  their  reserve,  and  here,  where  they  had  con- 
structed temporary  breastworks,  they  again  made  a 
stand,  but  were  soon  routed,  and  Forrest’s  Cavalry 
pursued  them  for  some  distance. 

By  a review  of  this  statement  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
enemy  first  advanced  to  the  attack  on  Wednesday, 
making  a reconnoissance  in  force;  that  on  Thursday 
they  attacked  our  right  and  center  in  force,  and  were 
repulsed;  that  their  reenforcements  Thursday  and 
Thursday  night  enabled  them  on  Friday  to  strengthen 
and  extend  their  line  on  our  left  until  it  inclosed  us 
and  cut  us  off  from  retreat,  except  by  transports  up  the 
river.  . . . Our  generals  knew,  too,  that  it  would 

be  easv  for  the  enemy  to  post  a battery  of  field  guns  on 
the  river  bank  and  cut  off  our  communication  with 
Nashville  and  our  retreat  by  river.  The  enemy  were 
also  receiving  reenforcements  on  Friday  and  Fridav 
night,  and  had  heavy  masses  of  troops  supporting  their 
left  near  the  fort.  Under  these  circumstances  it  would 
have  been  easy  for  them  to  have  tired  us  out.  We  had 
but  about  fourteen  thousand  men ; they  had  near  si.xty 
thousand.  By  bringing  up  fresh  commands  to  the  at- 
tack every  dav'they  could  have  exhausted  our  little  band, 
which  had  no  relief  and  had  already  been  employed 
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three  (lays  up  to  I'riday  night  without  rest,.slee])ing  in 
the  trendies  by  nig-ht,  tigliting  by  day  in  the  snow  and 
sleet,  poorly  clad  and  poorly  fed.  It  was  accordingly 
determined  Friday  night  to  make  the  attack  on  Satur- 
day morning,  to  withdraw  nearly  all  our  forces  from 
our  right  wing,  and  with  our  right  and  left  wings  to 
advance  on  the  enemy’s  right  flank,  turn  it,  drive  them 
back  past  our  center,  and  then  hold  them  in  check  with 
our  artillery  for  the  army  to  pass  out  and  retreat  up  the 
river.  Gen.  Buckner  wished  the  attack  to  be  made  on 
Friday,  and  Gen.  Grant,  commanding  the  Yankees,  ac- 
knowledged that  if  the  attack  had  been  made  on  Friday, 
before  he  received  Friday’s  reenforcements,  he  could 
have  been  driven  back  to  his  transports;  but  Gen. 
Buckner’s  plan  was  overruled,  and  the  attack  was 
made  Saturday.  As  has  been  seen,  it  was  eminently 
successful.  Gen.  Floyd  had  but  eight  regiments,  in 
all  about  four  thousand  men,  when  he  made  the  attack. 
Gen.  Buckner  supported  him  with  not  quite  four  thou- 
sand men,  making  in  all  about  eight  thousand  we  had 
engaged  Saturday.  The  enemy  had  opposed  to  Floyd 
about  twenty-two  regiments,  containing  about  fourteen 
thousand  men,  and  two  field-batteries.  Both  of  their 
batteries  were  taken.  When  Gen.  Buckner  charged 
their  left  and  joined  Floyd  the  enemy  fell  back  on  their 
reserve.  They  had  nearly  thirty  thousand  men  en- 
gaged to  our  eight  thousand,  yet  they  were  driven 
back  on  their  reserve.  When  the  enemy  was  at  last 
repulsed  and  Forrest’s  Cavalry  was  pursuing,  Gen. 
Buckner,  in  pursuance  of  the  plan  agreed  upon,  or- 
dered the  remainder  of  our  battery  out  to  support  our 
two  guns  already  in  the  advance;  also  ordered  Porter’s 
and  Greene’s  Batteries  to  assist  us,  so  that  we  could 
hold  the  enemy  in  check  if  they  rallied  and  came  back, 
while  our  army  should  pass  and  retreat  up  the  river.  I 
was  in  command  of  the  battery  at  the  time,  and  before 
I could  execute  the  order  Gen.  Pillow  recalled  the  pur- 
suit, countermanded  the  order,  and  ordered  the  differ- 
ent commands  back  to  their  old  positions.  . . . He 
telegraphed  to  Nashville  that  he  had  gained  a great  vic- 
tory and  dispersed  the  enemy.  He  was  doomed  to  be 
made  wiser  by  experience  before  he  was  twelve  hours 
older.  We,  as  ordered,  started  back  to  our  position, 
but  had  not  made  half  the  distance  up  and  down  those 
ice-covered  hills  when  we  heard  heavy  firing  on  our 
right  wing.  It  appeared  that  the  enemy,  finding  them- 
selves unexpectedly  attacked  and  routed  on  the  right 
wing,  had  determined  to  attack  our  right  wing,  having 
learned  that  nearly  all  our  troops  on  the  right  had  been 
drawn  off  for  the  attack  on  their  right.  They  made  the 
attack  about  four  o’clock.  / 11  of  our  right  wing  had 
retaken  their  old  positions,  except  the  extreme  right, 
held  by  the  Second  Kentucky.  The  enemy  accord- 
ingly made  easy  work  of  the  few  companies  left  there 
to  guard  the  temporary  breastworks.  They  were  ad- 
vancing uphill  to  the  breastworks  when  they  met  the 
Second  Kentucky,  which  regiment  had  charged  and 
driven  them  back  down  the  hill  and  over  the  breast- 
works, but  could  not  dislodge  them,  and  were  in  turn 
forced  back  up  the  hill.  In  the  meantime  Porter’s  Bat- 
tery had  gotten  into  position,  and  was  raking  them  with 
an  enfilading  fire.  We  hurried  up  as  fast  as  possible, 
and  soon  got  two  guns  to  bear  on  them.  The  battle 
raged  fiercely  until  dark  without  advantage  on  either 
side,  the  loss  on  both  sides  being  heavy.  It  was  evi- 


dent lliat  there  was  mnv  no  hfjpe  for  us.  All  Saturday 
evening  the  smoke  (jf  tlie  enemy’s  transi^orts  below  the 
fort  slujwed  that  tlicy  were  still  landing  reenforcementi. 
They  liad  again  extended  tlieir  right  wing  around  our 
left,  and  hacl  strengthened  it  heavily.  We  were  com- 
pletely worn  put  with  four  days’  hard  fighting  and  four 
nights  without  sleej),  exposed  to  the  rain  ancl  sleet.  It 
remained  to  resist  the  enemy  Sunday  morning  and  be 
slaughtered  or  to  surrender.  A council  of  war  was 
held.  Gen.  Pillow  went  on  a boat  to  Nashville.  Gen. 
Floyd  got  the  most  of  his  brigade  on  the  few  trans- 
ports that  we  had,  and,  passing  the  command  to  Gen. 
Buckner,  senior  brigadier,  escaped  to  Nashville.  . . . 
Before  daylight  on  Sunday  morning  the  white  flag  was 
raised,  and  our  bugles  played  “Truce.”  Gen.  Grant 
refused  any  terms  but  unconditional  surrender,  which 
were  agreed  to. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  the  forces 
engaged,  killed,  and  wounded  at  Fort  Donelson,  Feb- 
ruary T2-15,  1862: 


Reg^iinent. 

Coniinandcr. 

Killed. 

Wminded* 

48th  Tennessee. 

W.  M.  Voorhies .... 

230 

I 

^3d  Tennessee.. 

A.  H.  Abernethy  . . . 

2 ISO 

6 

12 

49th  Tennessee . 

J.  E.  Bailv 

300 

4 

13 

i8th  Tennessee . 

}.  B.  Palmer 

61  q 

4 

40 

loth  Tennessee . 

A.  Heiman 

750 

I 

5 

26th  Tennessee . 

J.  M.  Lillard 

400 

I 1 

S5 

41st  Tennessee 

R.  Fergusson 

450 

2 

6 

32d  Tennessee . . 

E.  C.  Cook 

3 

35 

3d  Tennessee. . . 

J.  C.  Brown  ........ 

650 

1 2 

75 

E A.  Clark 

80 

t;oth  Tennessee . 

C.  A. Sugg 

650 

2 

4 

2d  Kentucky. . . . 

R.  W.  Hanson 

618 

13 

57 

8th  Kentucky.. 

tl.  B.  Lvon 

300 

19 

60 

7th  Texas 

John  Gregg 

300 

20 

30 

15th  Arkansas . . 

J.  M.  Gee 

270 

7 

17 

27th  Alabama. . . 

A.  A.  Hughes 

316 

I 

ist  Mississippi . . 

J.  M.  Simonton 

280 

17 

76 

3d  Mississippi. . . 

John  B.  Deason  .... 

500 

h 

19 

4th  Mississippi. . 

Joseph  Drake  

53.“; 

8 

38 

14th  Mississippi. 

W.  E.  Baldwin 

47.=; 

17 

84 

20th  Mississippi. 

D.  R.  Russell 

562 

19 

59 

26th  Mississippi. 

A.  E.  Reynolds 

434 

12 

71 

50th  Virginia . . . 

Maj.  C.  E.  Thorburn. 

400 

8 

68 

51st  Virginia.  . . 

G.  C.  Wharton 

27s 

5 

45 

56th  Virginia.  . . 

W.  D.  Stewart 

350 

36th  Virginia . . . 

J.  A.  McCausland. . . 

2^0 

Boss  severe 

Unknown 

Colms’  Ten.  Bat. 

Maj.  S.  H.  Colms . . . 

270 

Tenn.  Battalion . 

Maj.  Go  wan 

60 

3 

8 

9th  Bat. Ten. Cay. 

George  Gant 

227 

I 

I 

Ky.  Cav  alry  .... 

Forrest 

600 

8 

15 

80 

0 

Battery 

R.  E.  Graves 

113 

5 

Battery 

P'rank  Manev 

55 

.S 

9 

Battery 

Thomas  K.  Porter.  . 

100 

7 

23 

HattPi'v 

M.  D.  Green 

76 

I 

Heavy  Battery.. 

P.  K . Stankei  wicz... . 

34 

I 

1 

ICO 

I 

84 

Heavy  Battery.. 

N.  B.  P' rench 

4« 

I 

t8 

Total 



13.280 

221 

1 CO 

Total  force  engaged  first  day •. 14-4-7 

P'orrest  Cavalry  escaped,  about 600 

Floyd’s  Brigade  escaped,  about .....  1.200 

Others  escaped,  about texj 

Wounded  sent  off 97S 

Total S'-jS 
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HONORED  BY  STUDENTS  AND  COMRADES, 

William  AJoultrie  Dwight,  the  son  of  Isaac  Marion 
Dwight,  of  Charleston  District,  was  born  at  Farming- 
ton,  Fairfield  County,  S.  C.,  June  28,  1839.  Fie  was 
educated  at  the  Citadel  Academy  and  completed  his 
collegiate  career  at  the  University  of  Virginia.  To  the 
Southern  cause  he  gave  his  whole  heart.  He  volun- 
teered as  private  in  the  Governor’s  Guard,  of  Colum- 
bia, went  promptly  to  the  front,  and  was  wounded  in  the 
first  battle  of  Manassas.  Fie  soon  rose  to  the  rank  of 
captain,  and  was  appointed  assistant  adjutant  and  in- 
spector-general on  Gen.  Kershaw’s  Staff,  and  in  that 
capacity  served  through  the  war.  He  was  twice  a pris- 
oner. Was  first  captured  at  Boonesboro,  in  1862,  while 
bearing  dispatches,  but  was  released  shortly  afterwards. 


W.  M.  DWIGHT. 


Fie  was  again  captured  at  Spottsylvania,  in  1864,  and 
confined  in  Fort  Delaware  until  the  close  of  the  war. 
In  the  memorable  privations  and  hard-fought  battles  of 
the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  he  distinguished  him- 
self for  bravery  and  self-sacrifice,  and  as  a favorite  of 
the  camp  his  memory  is  still  cherished  with  affection  by 
his  surviving  comrades  in  arms  from  Maryland  to 
Texas.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  located  at  Winns- 
boro,  where  he  was  greatly  beloved  and  honored.  Fie 
was  elected  Mayor  of  the  town,  and  in  the  fall  of  1875 
was  chosen  president  of  the  college  located  there. 

He  was  married  in  1861  to  Miss  Elizabeth  P.  Gail- 
lard,  and  was  a faithful  husband  and  father  as  well  as 
soldier.  Some  friends  and  the  pupils  of  Mount  Zion 
School  have  erected  a monument  to  his  memory.  It 
is  a shaft  and  pedestal  of  Winnsboro  granite,  and  is 
beautiful  in  its  simplicity.  On  one  side  the  inscription. 


with  name,  etc.,  states:  ‘‘A.  and  I.  Gen.  Kershaw’s  Di- 
vision.” On  another  side  is:  “Erected  by  his  pupils 
and  friends.” 

Flis  sister,  Mrs.  L.  N.  Spencer,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  has 
preserved  this  letter: 

“FT.  .S.  Steamer  Utica, 
“Chesapeake  Bay,  May  15,  1864. 

‘‘My  Dear  Wife:  I write  this  little  line  in  hope  of 
sending  it  off  at  Fort  Monroe.  Was  captured  on  Sun- 
day, 8th,  near  Spottsylvania  Courthouse,  by  the  ene- 
my’s cavalry,  whom  I supposed  to  be  prisoners.  I am 
safe  and  well,  but  suffering  intensely  at  the  thought  of 
what  you  are  undergoing  on  my  account  and  for  the 
dear  ones  still  exposed  to  the  dangers  of  the  field.  I 
would  not  pass  through  what  I am  now  undergoing  for 
the  wealth  of  worlds.  Cannot  complain  of  my  treat- 
ment as  a prisoner.  I think  Fort  Delaware  is  my  des- 
tination. Write  by  flag  of  truce  and  through  the  Rich- 
mond Inquirer.  Much  love  to  all. 

“Your  loving  husband, 

“William  Moultrie  Dwight.” 


COPY  OF  A PAROLE  TO  A CONFEDERATE- 

I,  the  undersigned  prisoner  of  war,  belonging  to  the 
Army  of  the  Department  of  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and 
East  Louisiana,  having  been  surrendered  by  Lieut.- 
Gen.  R.  Sayler,  C.  S.  A.,  commanding  said  department, 
to  Maj.-Gen.  E.  R.  S.  Canby,  U.  S.  A.,  commanding 
Army  and  Division  of  West  Mississippi,  do  hereby  give 
my  solemn  parole  of  honor  that  I will  not  herafter  serve 
in  the  armies  of  the  Confederate  States,  or  in  any  mili- 
tary capacity  whatever,  against  the  United  States  of 
America,  or  render  aid  to  the  enemies  of  the  latter, 
until  properly  exchanged  in  such  manner  as  shall  be 
mutually  approved  by  the  respective  authorities. 

J.  T.  Martin,  Capt.  Co.  G,  loth  and  nth  Tcnn.  Cav. 
Done  at  Gainesville,  Ala.,  this  i ith  day  of  May,  1865. 
Approved,  W.  H.  Jackson,  Brig. -Gen.  C.  S.  A. 

E.  S.  Dennis,  Brig.-Gen.  U.  S.  A. 

The  above-named  officer  will  not  be  disturbed  by 
L^nited  States  authorities  as  long  as  he  observes  his  pa- 
role and  the  laws  in  force  where  he  resides. 

E.  S.  Dennis, 

Brig.-Gcn.  U.  S.  Vois.  and  Com’r.  for  U.  S. 


W.  M.  Norfleet,  Winston,  N.  C.,  writes  of  history: 

I hope  that  no  issue  of  the  Veteran  will  ever  leave 
your  office  without  something  being  said  for  the  true 
histories  of  the  South  and  something  in  condemnation 
of  the  false  ones.  It  has  been  only  a few  years  since  I 
was  a schoolboAL  I well  know  the  bad  influence  of 
false  history,  and  its  impression  would  have  done  me  a 
great  injury  had  I not,  a few  years  ago,  found  your  val- 
uable publication.  All  honor  to  the  Confederate 
Veteran  ! May  it  be  read  at  every  fireside  and  placed 
in  the  hands  of  every  Southern  child! 


J.  W.  Pattie,  Adjutant  of  Winnie  Davis  Camp  No. 
625,  U.  C.  V.,  died  at  Van  Alstyne,  Tex.,  March  27. 
Comrade  Pattie  enlisted  in  Company  D,  Sixth  Texas 
Cavalry,  in  1861,  and  was  with  Sul  Ross  through  all  the 
war,  always  at  his  post  of  duty.  He  was  a gallant  sol- 
dier, never  missing  a battle,  a Christian  gentleman,  and 
ever  loyal  to  the  South. 
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IN  THE  BATTLE  OF  CHANCELLORSVILLE. 

liY  CAPT.  F.  M.  COLSTON,  OF  BALTIMORE. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1863  I was  ordered  to  Alex- 
ander’s Battalion  of  Artillery  as  ordnance  officer,  hav- 
ing passed  the  examination  of  the  board  as  second 
lieutenant  in  the  fall  of  1862,  while  employed  at  the 
Richmond  Arsenal,  and  where  I remained  until  I re- 
ceived my  commission  and  orders  as  above. 

This  battalion  had  gained  renown  under  Col.  (after- 
wards lieutenant-general)  Stephen  D.  Lee,  especial!} 
at  the  second  battle  of  Manassas  and  at  Sharpsburg. 
This  renown  was  increased  under  the  command  of  Col. 
E.  Porter  Alexander,  who  was  afterwards  brigadier- 
general  and  chief  of  artillery  of  Longstreet’s  Corps. 
He  graduated  number  three  at  West  Point,  and  was  in 
the  engineer  corps  of  the  United  States  Army.  He 
was  very  highly  esteemed  in  the  Confederate  service, 
and  was  consulted  oftener  by  Gen.  Lee  than  was  any 
other  artillery  officer. 

Col.  Frank  Huger  was  the  major,  and  he  afterwards 
succeeded  to  the  command.  He  was  also  a graduate 
of  West  Point.  Both  of  our  field  officers  were  there- 
fore highly  educated,  as  well  as  experienced  soldiers. 
I was  very  fortunate  to  be  under  such  officers,  and 
recollections  of  my  military  life  are  full  of  admiration 
of  their  abilities  and  amenities. 

The  battalion  was  composed  of  six  batteries — four 
Virginia,  one  South  Carolina,  and  one  Louisiana  — 
while  the  general  composition  of  a battalion  was  only 
four  batteries.  This  battalion  and  the  more  noted 
Washington  Artillery,  of  New  Orleans,  with  four  bat- 
teries, composed  the  Reserve  Artillery  of  Longstreet’s 
Corps,  Army  of  Northern  Virginia.  We  were  called 
“Reserve”  because  we  were  not  specially  attached  to 
any  division,  but  kept  for  use  whenever  and  wherever 
wanted;  hence  the  battalion  explanation  that  we  were 
called  “Reserve,”  because  never  in  reserve.  With  this 
battalion  I was  destined  to  serve  through  the  cam- 
paigns of  Chancellorsville,  Gettysburg,  to  Chickamau- 
ga,  Knoxville,  and  East  Tennessee  and  back  to  Vir- 
ginia for  the  Wilderness,  Spottsylvania  Courthouse, 
and  the  campaign  to  Petersburg,  when  I was  promoted 
and  made  captain  and  assistant  to  the  chief  ordnance 
officer  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  on  duty  at 
headquarters,  where  I served  to  Appomattox  Court- 
house. I reported  at  the  winter  quarters  of  the  battal- 
ion at  Carmel  Church,  Caroline  County,  on  the  Rich- 
mond, Fredericksburg,  and  Potomac  Railroad. 

On  the  29th  of  April  marching  orders  were  received, 
and  we  left  camp  at  i p.m.,  and,  by  way  of  the  telegraph 
and  mine  roads,  we  reached  the  Tabernacle  Church,  at 
the  junction  of  the  plank  road  about  10  a.m.  the  next 
day,  where  we  remained  all  day,  waiting  for  orders. 

The  next  day,  May  i,  Gen.  Stonewall  Jackson  ap- 
peared, and  as  he  was  conferring  with  Col.  Alexander 
I had  an  opportunity  of  closely  observing  him,  it  being 
the  first  time  that  I had  seen  him.  And  here  I must 
remark  that  he  was  not  called  “Stonewall”  in  the  army, 
but  always  and  only  “Old  Jack,”  although  he  was  then 
onl}'-  thirty-nine  years  old.  He  wore  his  new  uni- 
form, given  to  him  by  Gen.  Jeb  Stuart,  and,  the  visor 
of  his  cap  being  pulled  far  down  over  his  eyes,  I re- 
member the  keen  look  which  he  gave  under  it  as  he 
asked  questions  and  gave  his  orders.  Pie  was  fatallv 
wounded  at  dusk  the  next  evening. 


We  commi-nced  to  advance  both  on  the  turnpike 
and  ])lank  road  m the  early  afternoon,  and  drove  the 
enemy  back  until  we  were  aliout  one  and  one-half 
miles  from  Cliancellorsville  I louse,  the  twcj  roads  being 
about  three-quarters  of  a mile  apart  at  our  position, 
but  meeting  at  Chancellorsville.  We  sjient  the  night 
here,  and  Gens.  Lee  and  Jackson  bivouacked  close  by. 
It  is  related  that  in  this  bivouac,  sitting  on  two  empty 
U.  S.  cracker  boxes,  Gen.  JaePson  proposed  and  Gen. 
Lee  approved  the  famous  flank  march  by  which  the 
victory  was  gained. 

Early  the  next  morning  we  were  in  this  march,  and 
at  one  point  we  were  drawn  aside  to  let  the  infantry 
pass.  The  men  had  been  in  winter  quarters  and  had 
accumulated  much  “plunder,”  which  they  were  trying 
to  carry,  but  the  dav  was  a warm  one  and  they  were 
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pushed  to  the  utmost.  The  officers  were  continually 
calling  out,  “Glose  up,  men!  close  up!  ” and  enforced 
the  order.  As  they  passed  us  in  a dogtrot  many  of 
these  poor  fellows  stepped  aside,  jerked  off  their  knap- 
sacks or  bundles,  hastily  selected  a few  precious  things, 
and,  abandoing  their  cherished  possessions,  ran  on  to 
resume  their  places.  This  flank  march  was  from  ten  >‘■0 
twelve  miles,  and  the  troops  were  to  make  that  and 
fight  the  battle  at  the  end  of  it  without  any  food,  except 
what  each  man  could  eat  as  he  marched.  We  were  in- 
terrupted in  the  march  by  shells  from  a battery  of  the 
enemy  at  an  exposed  place,  but  the  simple  expedient  of 
marching  around  the  hill,  instead  of  over  it,  seemed  to 
be  sufficient  to  satisfy  tlieir  curiositv. 

Fitz  Lee’s  Gavalrv.  with  the  Stonewall  Brigade, 
under  Gen.  Paxton  (who  was  killed  the  next  day),  with 
two  of  our  batteries  under  iMaj.  Huger,  were  detached 
from  the  march  and  I'osted  across  the  plank  road. 
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which  again  leaves  the  turnpike,  on  which  was  the  ene- 
my’s line  of  battle.  I remained  with  this  command, 
and  about  six  o’clock  Jackson’s  attack  was  delivered  on 
the  flank  of  the  enemy  on  the  turnpike,  about  a mile  to 
the  left  of  our  position.  In  a few  minutes  we  saw  the 
rout,  a confused  mass  of  men,  horses,  wagons,  and 
guns  streaming  down  the  turnpike  at  top  speed  in  a 
real  panic.  We  were  within  a good  artillery  distance 
and  temptation  to  fire  into  the  flank  of  that  rout  was 
almost  irresistible,  and  Capt.  Parker,  almost  with  tears 
in  his  eyes,  pleaded  with  Gen.  Fitz  Lee  for  the  privi- 
lege; but  he  forbade  it,  as  our  own  victorious  troops 
could  be  expected  to  follow  at  any  moment,  and  our 
shells  would  make  no  distinction. 

We  stayed  there  all  night,  and  early  the  next  morn- 
ing I went  up  to  the  turnpike  and  followed  it  down  to 
find  Col.  Alexander.  I found  him  at  Hazel  Grove, 
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where  thirty  guns  were  concentrated,  firing  on  Fair- 
view  and  Chancellorsville,  and  a tremendous  battle 
was  in  progress.  Col.  Hamlin  (U.  S.)  says  that  the 
fire  from  these  guns  determined  the  fate  of  the  cam- 
paign. A shell  from  one  of  them  struck  a pillar  in  the 
porch  of  the  Chancellorsville  House  and  knocked 
down  and  temporarily  disabled  Gen.  Hooker.  The 
fire  of  the  guns  was  stopped  to  let  the  infantry  advance, 
and  they  stormed  the  lines  at  Fairview  directly  in  our 
front.  I remember  Maj.  “Willie”  Pegram,  of  Rich- 
mond, with  the  fire  of  battle  shining  from  his  eyes 
through  his  spectacles,  saying  to  Col.  Alexander:  “A 
glorious  day,  Colonel,  a glorious  day!  ” It  was  a beau- 
tiful, bright.  May  Sunday  morning,  and  as  I listened  to 
him  I thought  of  the  contrast  between  the  day  and  the 
work.  We  then  rode  over  to  Fairview  and  Chancel- 
lorsville and  examined  the  strong  position  of  the  ene- 


my and  viewed  the  debris  of  the  battlefield.  We  then 
marched  down  to  Salem  Church  (about  seven  mile.s) 
toward  Fredericksburg,  but  when  we  got  there  the  bat- 
tle was  over,  Sedgwick  having  been  stopped  in  his  ad- 
vance. 

The  next  day.  May  4,  our  battalion  was  divided. 
Four  batteries,  under  Maj.  Huger,  supported  Gen.  An- 
derson in  his  attack  in  the  evening  upon  Sedgwick,  in 
which  he  (Sedgwick)  was  defeated  and  driven  toward 
Banks  Ford,  but  we  were  not  actively  engaged.  I was 
with  this  detachment,  and  was  much  interested  in  the 
preparations  for  the  advance  of  the  infantry  and  the 
ensuing  battle.  As  it  was  supposed  that  Sedgwick 
would  retreat  over  the  river  at  night,  two  of  our  bat- 
teries were  taken  to  a position  which  commanded  it, 
and  points  marked  for  night  firing.  I went  with  them, 
and  at  nightfall  I laid  down  very  near  the  guns  and 
went  to  sleep.  Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  I was  not 
awakened  by  the  fire  of  those  guns,  which,  of  course, 
literally  shook  the  ground.  I had  been  going  then 
four  days  almost  without  sleep  and  with  very  little  to 
eat,  and  I never  before  knew  how’  a tired-out  soldier 
could  sleep.  The  enemy’s  supplies  were  our  principal 
resource,  and  I remember  how  good  the  hot  coffee  was 
which  one  of  Moody’s  “Madison  Tips”  gave  me,  wak- 
ing me  up  for  the  purpose,  and  the  material  for  which 
had  come  from  the  haversack  of  one  of  the  dead  sol- 
diers of  the  enemy  l}dng  around  us. 

The  next  day.  May  5,  the  battalion  went  by  the  river 
road  toward  the  line  to  which  Hooker  had  been  driven, 
back  of  Chancellorsville  and  resting  on  the  river,  and 
which  he  had  fortified.  I was  taken  by  Col.  Alexander 
to  the  Hayden  House,  on  the  high  bank,  a half-mile 
from  the  river,  and  shown  a position  to  which  I was  to 
conduct  a detachment  after  nightfall,  to  dig  pits  for  our 
battalion,  which  was  to  enfilade  the  enemy’s  line  the 
next  morning.  When  I had  brought  the  detachment 
near  the  point  I was  surprised  to  see  camp  fires  and 
men,  evidently  the  enemy,  moving  around  them,  and 
in  the  darkness  of  night  it  looked  as  if  they  were  in  the 
position  which  we  were  to  occupy.  Inexperienced  as 
I was  I did  not  know  what  to  do;  but,  judging  that  it 
would  be  better  to  lose  one  man  than  a whole  detach- 
ment, I halted  it,  and  crept  forward  until  I found  that 
they  were  across  the  river,  though  very  near,  on  a bend 
of  it.  Unfortunately,  therefore,  much  time  was  lost, 
and  the  pits  were  not  as  deep  as  they  ought  to  have 
been.  During  the  day  preparations  had  been  made 
for  a final  assault  on  what  was  left  of  Hooker’s  Army  in 
front  of  us,  but  a heavy  rainstorm  came  up  and  a gen- 
eral movement  could  not  be  made,  and  the  enemy  re- 
treated across  the  river  during  the  night.  But  the 
next  morning  the  battalion  had  a grand  artillery  duel 
with  the  enemy  across  the  river  at  very  short  range. 
One  of  the  first  shells  from  the  enemy  went  through  the 
roof  of  the  Flayden  House,  and  some  of  the  inmates 
left  it  with  agonizing  screams.  It  was  always  distress- 
ing to  us  to  see  our  civilian  people  under  fire,  especially 
women  and  children,  and  often  they  were  exposed  to  it. 

On  April  30  Gen.  Hooker  had  announced  to  his 
army  that  the  operations  so  far  “have  determined  that 
our  enemy  must  either  ingloriously  fly  or  come  out 
from  behind  their  defenses  and  give  us  battle  on  our 
own  ground,  where  certain  destruction  awaits  them.” 

On  May  6 Gen.  Hooker  said  in  general  orders  to  his 
army:  “If  we  have  not  accomplished  all  that  was  ex- 
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pected,  the  reasons  are  well  known  to  the  army.  In 
withdrawing  from  the  South  bank  of  the  Rappahan- 
nock before  delivering  a general  battle  to  our  adversa- 
ries the  army  has  given  renewed  evidence  of  its  confi- 
dence in  itself.”  This  is  what  he  said,  but  Josh  Billings 
might  say:  “It  sounds  mighty  like  sarkasm.” 

This  ended  the  five  days  of  the  active  work  on  one 
battlefield,  in  which  Jordan’s  Battery,  of  our  battalion, 
had  fired  the  first  and  the  last  gun;  five  days  and  nights 
together,  in  which  we  were  nearly  always  moving  or 
fighting,  or  in  momentary  expectation  of  one  or  the 
other.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  this  one  battle  there  were 
four  distinct  battlefields  on  which  we  fought,  without 
counting  the  incidental  skirmishing,  and  we  marched 
more  than  thirty  miles  during  the  time,  not  counting 
any  march  to' it.  This  will  give  only  a faint  idea  of  the 
exactions  of  our  warfare. 

Of  course  the  live  Yankees  gave  me  many  a scare  in 
this  battle,  but  the  worst  came  from  a dead  one.  I 
went  out  to  look  for  an  India  rubber  blanket.  They 
were  plentiful  on  the  ground,  but  wet  and  muddy,  as 
we  had  had  heavy  rains;  but  finally  I saw  one  whicli 
was  tied  to  some  muskets  stuck  in  the  ground  by  their 
bayonets,  making  a shelter  for  a dead  soldier  lying  be- 
neath; and  this  one,  of  course,  was  dry  and  clean.  So 
I dismounted,  and  was  untying  it,  when  the  supposed 
corpse  opened  his  eyes  and  said  reproachfully;  “I  ain’t 
dead  yet.”  I was  dreadfully  startled,  but  managed  to 
say,  “Excuse  me,  sir;  I thought  you  were  dead,” 
mounted  my  horse,  and  rode  away. 

Maj.  J.  D.  Ferguson,  A.  A.  G.  Fitz  Lee’s  Cavalry 
Division,  wrote  to  Capt.  Colston,  who  had  submitted 
to  him  the  foregoing: 

In  returning  your  very  interesting  paper,  I am 
tempted  to  be  a little  reminiscent  myself.  On  the 
morning  of  May  2 our  command  was  assigned  the 
duty  of  preceding  “Old  Jack’s”  Foot  Cavalry  in  its 
long  march  to  reach  the  right  of  Hooker’s  Army  and 
incidentally  to  picket  the  various  country  roads  that  he 
had  to  cross  en  route  and  to  prevent  the  enemy  from 
striking  his  marching  coli:mn;  so  that  by  the  time  we 
had  reached  the  plank  road  our  available  cavalry  was 
reduced  to  two  squadrons,  and  we  also  had  two  guns 
of  Breathed’s  Horse  Artillery.  At  this  juncture  I was 
sent  Math  a message  to,  and  had  my  first  and  only  com- 
munication M'ith,  Stonewall  Jackson.  I found  him  on 
a high  hill  to  the  left  of  the  plank  road,  looking  over  a 
depression  in  the  country  to  some  plowed  fields  be- 
yond, where,  inside  of  some  temporary  field  works, 
could  be  distinctly  seen  the  blue  swarms  of  Howard’s 
Eleventh  Army  Corps,  unsuspiciously  slaughtering 
beeves,  etc.  I told  him  of  the  depletion  of  our  cavalry 
and  of  the  enemy’s  infantry  pickets  plainly  in  sight  on 
the  plank  road.  He  directed  me  to  tell  Gen.  Fitz  to 
maneuver  his  squadrons  on  the  road  as  if  he  were  going 
to  charge  the  enemy,  and  at  the  same  time,  by  their 
presence  in  front,  to  allow  his  infantry  to  cross  the 
plank  road  unobserved — all  of  which  was  successfully 
done.  MTen  the  head  of  Gen.  Fitz’s  column  reached 
the  Rapidan  River  it  was  faced  to  the  right  and  his  line 
of  battle  formed.  The  area  between  the  river  and  the 
plank  road  was  not  sufificiently  large  to  allow  all  of  his 
brigades  to  get  in  line;  the  one  on  the  extreme  right 
would  have  to  be  thrown  out  on  account  of  want  of 
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space  and  the  conformation  of  the  country,  and  well  I 
remember  the  bickering  of  tM'o  brigades  as  to  which 
should  be  left  out,  both  being  hot  to  go  in.  When  the 
line  was  ready  to  advance  I observed  a skirmish  line  in 
its  rear  and  learned  that  this  was  a precaution  (appar- 
ently an  unnecessary  one)  to  prevent  any  straggling  or 
skulking.  From  a high  hill  on  the  right  of  the  plank 
road  I had  a splendid  opportunity  of  witnessing  the 
magnificent  charge  that  soon  folloM’ed,  and  saw  with 
pride  our  own  gallant  Breathed  with  his  two  guns 
charging  far  in  advance  of  the  line  of  battle  and  pour- 
ing his  destructive  fire  into  the  now  startled  enemy. 
We  could  from  this  position  (and,  O luxury  of  war! 
without  danger)  distinctly  see  the  brigade  and  regi- 
mental officers  of  the  Eleventh  Army  Corps  vainly  en- 
deavoring to  rally  their  men  to  stand  up  against  the  ad- 
vancing storm. 


CHILDREN  OF  GEN.  JACKSON. 

At  night  I found  myself  taking  the  first  refreshment 
of  the  day  from  the  haversack  of  a deceased  “Yank,” 
and  conversing  with  a wounded  member  of  the  First 
New  York  Heavy  Artillery,  who  lay  in  the  midst  of 
sixteen  captured  guns,  which  he  said  they  could  not 
have  gotten  away  if  their  horses  had  been  hitched,  so 
rapid  was  the  charge.  In  that  situation  and  when  the 
moon  had  risen  and  was  shining  brightly  over  the  scene 
of  recent  slaughter,  \\&  got  news  of  the  wounding  of  the 
“great  strategist,”  and  that  Jeb  Stuart  was  to  take  com- 
mand of  his  corps.  I have  a lively  recollection  of  how 
Jeb  impressed  himself  on  the  infantry  that  he  com- 
manded in  the  terrific  fighting  on  the  next  day;  of  his 
cheering  the  men  on,  singing  “Old  Joe  Hooker  Come 
Out  de  Wilderness,  Come  Out  de  Wilderness;  ” of  the 
terrible  fire  in  the  M'oods  which  burned  up  so  many  of 
the  wounded  on  both  sides;  and  of  the  drenching  rain. 
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GEN.  P.  G.  T.  BEAUREGARD. 


GEN.  C.  A.  EVANS. 

TEXAS  IN  THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  WILDERNESS. 

BY  J.  B.  POLT.EY,  FLORESVILLE,  TEXAS. 

In  the  Trenches  Near  Petersburg,  July  6,  1864. 

Charming  Nellie:  A long,  weary  time,  full  of  hard- 
ship, deprivation,  and  danger  to  Lee’s  Army  has  inter- 
vened since  I wrote  from  Gordonsville.  Since  then  I 
have  written  several  letters,  but  I fear  they  were  the 
shadows  of  a despondent  mind — the  only  comfort  in 
them  to  the  recipients  being  the  assurance  that  I was 
yet  living.  The  present  life  in  the  trenches  is  the  near- 
est approach  to  rest  that  we  have  had  since  May  6.  Bill 
Calhoun  calls  it  “a  rest  between  roasts;  ” such,  he  says, 
as  the  unrepentant  are  sometimes  allowed  in  the  next 
world.  There  is  much  in  the  situation  and  surround- 
ings to  warrant  the  comparison,  saying  nothing  of  the 
hot  sun,  whose  beams  beat  relentlessly  upon  our  de- 
voted heads  through  an  atmosphere  as  motionless  as 
that  said  to  hover  over  the  Dead  Sea,  saying  nothing 
of  the  never-ceasing  “pish,”  “pish,”  of  bullets,  that  ad- 
monish us  against  stiffness  of  neck  and  high-headed- 
ness.  The  Federals  are  supposed  to  be  undermining 
our  breastworks,  as  likely  immediately  beneath  us  as 
anywhere  else.  Any  day  or  hour  the  mine  may  be 
sprung  that  will  send  us  Texans  farther  heavenward 
than  many  of  us  ever  expect  to  get  otherwise,  and  cer- 
tainly farther  than  any  of  us  ever  have  been.  And  yet, 
were  there  a certainty— aye!  even  the  half  of  a hope — 
that  the  law  of  gravitation  and  the  weight  of  sin  wit’n 
which  we  are  burdened  would  not  interfere,  and,  ar- 
resting our  ascent,  teach  us  that  “facilis  decensus  Averno 
est,”  we  are  just  tired  enough  of  this  soldiering,  this  al- 
most insufferable  suspense  and  monotony,  to  welcome 
the  change. 

Of  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness  I can  tell  you  little, 
beyond  what  occurred  in  my  own  regiment;  the  char- 
acter of  the  ground  forbade  a general  view,  even  by 
officers  highest  in  rank.  The  Texas  Brigade  broke 
camp  at  two  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the  6th,  and, 
by  double-quicking  the  last  two  miles,  reached  the 
scene  of  action  at  sunup.  Filing  to  the  right,  and 
marching  a quarter  of  a mile  down  the  plank  road,  it 
formed  into  line  of  battle  and  loaded.  Then,  advanc- 
ing in  a gradual  right  wheel,  it  was  brought  to  front 


the  enemy,  whose  lines  stretched  across  the  road.  Our 
position  was  on  an  open  hill  immediately  in  rear  of  a 
battery.  Within  three  hundred  yards  were  the  Yan- 
kees, and,  but  for  intervening  timber,  we  would  have 
been  exposed  to  their  fire.  Here  Gen.  Lee,  mounted 
on  the  same  horse  (a  beautiful  dapple-gray)  which  car- 
ried him  at  Fredericksburg  in  1862,  rode  up  near  us 
and  gave  his  orders  to  Gen.  Gregg,  adding:  “The  Tex- 
as Brigade  always  has  driven  the  enemy,  and  I expect 
them  to  do  it  to-day.  Tell  them.  General,  that  I shall 
witness  their  conduct  to-day.”  Galloping  in  front, 
Gen.  Gregg  delivered  the  message,  and  shouted:  “For- 
ward, Texas  Brigade!  ” Just  then  Lee  rode  in  front 
of  the  Fifth  Texas,  as  if  intending  to  lead  the  charge, 
but  a shout  went  up,  “Lee  to  the  rear!  ” and  a soldier 
sprang  from  the  ranks,  and,  seizing  the  dapple-gray  by 
the  reins,  led  him  and  his  rider  to  the  rear.  The  Yan- 
kee sharpshooters  soon  discovered  our  approach,  and 
some  of  our  best  men  were  killed  and  wounded  before 
a chance  was  given  them  to  fire  a shot.  At  three  hun- 
dred yards  the  leaden  hail  began  to  thin  our  ranks  per- 
ceptibly; four  hundred  yards  and  we  were  confronted 
by  a line  of  blue,  which,  however,  fled  before  us  with- 
out firing  a single  volley.  Across  the  plank  road  stood 
another  line,  and  against  this  we  moved  rapidly.  The 
storm  of  battle  became  terrific.  The  Texas  Brigade 
was  alone;  no  support  on  our  right,  and  not  only  none 
on  the  left,  but  a terrible  enfilading  fire  poured  on  us 
from  that  direction.  Crossing  the  road,  we  pressed 
forward  two  hxmdred  yards  farther,  when,  learning  that 
a column  of  Federals  was  double-quicking  from  the 
left  and  would  soon  have  us  surrounded,  Gen.  Gregg 
gave  the  order  to  fall  back.  Gen.  Lee’s  object  was 
gained,  his  trust  in  the  Texans  justified,  for  the  ground 
from  which  two  divisions  had  been  driven  was  recap- 
tured by  one  small  brigade,  of  whose  men  more  than 
one-half  were  killed  and  wounded.  The  Fourth  Texas 
carried  into  the  action  two  hundred  and  seven  men,  and 
lost  one  hundred  and  thirty,  thirty  of  whom  were  killed 
outright  or  died  of  their  wounds. 

“Nothing,  except  a battle  lost,  can  be  half  so  melan- 
choly as  a battle  won,”  some  writer  has  said.  At  sun- 
up two  hundred  and  seven  strong  men  stand  in  line  of 
battle  : half  an  hour  afterwards  all  but  seventy-seven  of 
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tlicm  arc  dead  or  wounded — mangled,  torn,  and  dis- 
membered by  bullets,  round  shot,  and  shell.  Some  of 
the  wounded  walk  back  without  aid  to  the  field  hospi- 
tal, others  are  being  carried  there  on  litters  or  in  the 
arms  of  their  friends,  and  still  others  are  lying  on  the 
field  of  battle,  too  near  the  enemy  to  be  safely  reached 


by  their  compatriots.  The  dead  need  neither  help  nor 
immediate  attention,  but  next  day  are  buried  side  by 
side,  as  they  fought,  in  a wide,  shallow  trench,  the  name 
of  each  carved  on  a rude  headboard,  while  close  by  the 
great  grave  at  the  side  of  the  plank  road  is  nailed  to  a 
wide-spreading,  stately  oak  another  board,  bearing  the 
simple  but  eloquent  inscription:  “Texas  Dead — Mav 
■6,  1864.” 

The  color-bearer  of  the  Fourth  Texas  was  wounded 
and  sank  to  the  ground;  yet  he  held  the  flag  aloft  long 
enough  to  hand  it  to  Durfee,  of  Company  B,  a brave 
Irishman,  who  carried  it  to  a point  within  a hundred 
and  fifty  yards  of  the  enemy’s  breastworks.  There, 
his  hip  shattered  by  a ball,  he  gave  it  to  Serg.-Maj. 
Charles  S.  Brown,  who,  disabled  at  the  moment  of  re- 
ceiving it,  before  sinking  to  the  ground  passed  it  to  a 
fourth  man,  who  held  it  out  of  the  dust  and  carried  it 
floating  proudly  and  defiantly  in  the  air  back  with  the 
regiment.  Durfee  and  Brown,  companions  in  misfor- 
tune, crawled  to  the  foot  of  the  same  tree,  Durfee  sit- 
ting on  the  side  next  to  the  Confederates,  Brown  on 
that  facing  the  Federals.  In  one  of  the  lulls  of  the 


battle  Austin  Jones  crept  out  to  them  on  his  hands 
and  knees  and  offered  to  carry  Brown  in  his  arms  to  a 
place  of  safety.  The  wounded  hero  refused,  saying: 
“Durfee  and  I were  wounded  together  and  must  leave 
the  field  together.”  Ten  minutes  later,  when  Jones 
returned  with  two  litters  and  their  bearers,  Durfee  was 
living.  Brown  dead.  He  had  been  shot  in  the  head, 
and,  with  it  drooped  upon  his  breast,  sat  there  as  if 
sleeping. 

The  dangers  of  a battle,  and  even  the  presence  of 
death,  never  utterly  destroy  a soldier’s  sense  of  the  lu- 
dicrous. Among  the  first  men  of  the  Fourth  to  be 
wounded  was  Jim  Summerville.  A bullet  struck  the 
buckle  of  his  belt,  and  barely  penetrated  the  skin ; but 
one’s  stomach  is  very  sensitive.  Jim  dropped  his  gun, 
folded  his  arms  across  the  front  of  his  corporosity,  and, 
whirling  around  a couple  of  times,  gave  vent  to  a long- 
drawn,  emphatic  groan  with  all  the  variations  of  the 
gamut  in  it,  which  provoked  a roar  of  laughter  from 
the  regiment.  It  was  not  insensibility  to  suffering  or 
lack  of  sympathy  which  caused  the  merriment,  but  an 
irresistible  desire  to  extract  a little  comedy  out  of  dead- 
ly tragedy.  In  such  critical  emergencies  men  have  no 
time  to  waste  in  bewailing  what  has  happened;  what 
may  happen  is  far  more  important.  Sympathy  given 
every  unfortunate  would  unnerve  those  on  whose  cool- 
ness and  presence  of  mind  depend  the  fate  of  battle. 
The  wounded  soldier  has  taken  his  risk  and  lost;  that 
of  his  comrade  is  yet  to  be  run,  and  who  knows  but 
that  it  may  be  death? 

Bob  Murray  has  a pair  of  remarkably  careless  legs, 
and  they  often  carry  him  into  danger.  On  this  occa- 
sion one  of  them  tried  conclusions  with  a Yankee  bul- 
let and  got  the  worst  of  it,  being  broken- below  the  knee. 
Two  days  before,  he  and  I,  sitting  astride  a pine  log, 
were  playing  our  one  hundred  and  thirty-fifth  game  of 
“seven-up,”  and,  with  characteristic  impudence,  he 
“begged,”  and  I “gave  him  one,”  when  he  had  “high, 
low.  Jack,  and  the  game”  in  his  hands.  It  was  such  an 
abuse  of  a friend’s  confidence  that  I quit  the  game  in 
disgust.  Now,  in  identically  the  same  tone  in  which 
he  “begged”  then,  he  cried  out  to  me:  “Dad  gum  it, 
Joe  Polley,  I beg;  you  and  ‘Ole  Pap’  help  me  to  th^ 
rear!”  Indignation  swelled  high  in  my  bosom  for  ^ 
instant  and  as  quickly  subsided — the  rear  was  just  then 
infinitely  more  attractive  than  the  place  we  were. 
Placing  Bob  between  us,  an  arm  over  each  of  our 
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shoulders,  a veteran  (who  is  also  known  as  “Ole  Pap,” 
because  of  his  age  and  fatherly  ways)  and  I made  for 
the  rear  with  him.  Although  not  a large  man  by  any 
means,  the  venerable  comrade  has  an  immense  amount 
of  energy,  and  displayed  it  on  this  occasion  by  an  im- 
petuous rush  over  all  the  obstacles  of  undergrowth 
and  fallen  timber,  Bob's  broken  limb  dangling  about 
with  a “go-as-you-please”  movement  and  wrapping 
itself  around  the  small  bushes,  and  your  humble  serv- 
ant kept  altogether  too  busy  watching  out  for  his  feet 
to  hang  on  to  his  sombrero.  “Hold  on,  Morris,  and 
let  me  get  my  hat!”  I sang  out,  as  a branch  caught  and 
captured  that  useful  article.  “A  great  time  to  pick  up 
a hat!”  he  responded,  without  halting.  But  we  had  to 
stop  for  breath  at  the  plank  road,  and  there  I found  and 
appropriated  a straw  hat  which  some  other  unfortunate 
had  lost.  Next  day,  though,  it  was  claimed  by  a 
wounded  man,  and  if  Bob  had  not  been  generous,  I 
would  have  been  compelled  to  administer  on  the  es- 
tate of  a deceased  Yankee  or  go  hatless. 

The  yth  was  a day  of  comparative  rest  and  quiet; 
also  the  8th,  on  the  evening  of  which  day  the  brigade 
moved  toward  Spottsylvania  Courthouse  and  took  po- 
sition behind  hastily  erected  breastworks.  On  the 
evening  of  the  loth  the  Yankees  attacked  it,  and,  hav- 
ing given  no  notice  of  their  intentions,  captured  and 
held  for  a short  time  a portion  of  the  line,  but  were 
repulsed  with  great  slaughter.  After  the  fighting 
ceased,  which  was  not  until  sundown,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  establish  a line  of  pickets  in  our  front.  Details 
of  two  men  were  accordingly  made  from  each  compa- 
ny, the  veteran  Morris  and  Pokue  going  from  Com- 
pany F,  and  the  whole  squad  being  under  command  of 
Capt.  Mat  Beasley.  Pokue  is  a magnificent  specimen 
of  the  physical  man — six  feet  and  four  inches  in  height, 
weighing  nearly  two  hundred  pounds — and  noted  at 
home  for  courage  in  personal  difficulties.  Here  in  the 
army  and  as  a soldier  he  wins  no  laurels.  While  he 
keeps  in  line  as  long  as  the  advance  is  continuous  and 
artillery  is  not  used  against  us,  he  never  fires  a gun.  If 
a shell  or  round  shot  hurtles  over  or  through  the  com- 


mands, he  lets  all  holds  go  and  drops  broadcast  to 
Mother  Earth.  If  there  is  a halt,  he  is  so  fond  of  ex- 
ercise that  he  runs.  In  short,  Pokue  is  as  much  a non- 
combatant  as  any  member  of  Stokes’s  Cavalry.  That 
is  a notorious  command  which  pretends  to  serve  the 
Federals,  but  dares  not  fire  on  Confederates,  except 
from  the  safety  of  inaccessible  hilltops.  Once,  when 
Forrest  had  surrounded  Nashville  and  was  about  to 
open  fire  on  the  Union  troops  holding  it,  he  sent  a mes- 
sage to  the  Mayor  to  remove  Stokes’s  Cavalry  and  the 
women  and  children,  as  he  did  not  want  to  fire  on  non- 
combatants.  That  part  of  the  line  at  Spottsylvania  oc- 
cupied by  the  Texas  Brigade  ran  along  a high  ridge, 
and  the  dense  undergrowth  in  its  front  had  been  so  cut 
down  and  trimmed  as  to  give  a tolerably  unobstructed 
view  for  a hundred  and  fifty  yards.  Beyond  this  clear- 
ing forbiddingly  frowned  a forest  of  heavy  timber  and 
small  growth,  a dark  and  dangerous  terra  incognita, 
somewhere  in  whose  depths  the  enemy  was  presumed 
to  be  concealed.  Deployed  as  skirmishers,  the  pickets 
made  all  haste  to  the  cover  of  these  woods;  but,  ar- 
rived there,  prudence  demanded  the  greatest  caution. 
It  was  growing  quite  dark ; not  even  a guess  could  be 
made  as  to  the  enemy’s  whereabouts,  and  an  ambus- 
cade was  a thing  to  be  dreaded.  Still,  it  was  important 
to  establish  the  picket  line  as  near  that  of  the  Yankees 
as  possible,  and  slowly  and  silently  the  Confederates 
threaded  their  way  into  the  obscurity.  But  some  one 
was  careless,  and  suffered  the  trigger  of  his  full-cocked 
gun  to  be  caught  by  a twig.  A loud  report  broke  the 
awe-inspiring  stillness  and  a ball  came  whistling  threat- 
eningly down  the  Confederate  line.  Coming  from  the 
front,  it  would  have  been  expected  and  returned;  com- 
ing from  the  flank,  its  meaning  was  serious  and  demor- 
alizing. “Flanked,  boys,  flanked!”  shouted  a soldier 
of  known  bravery,  and  every  man,  except  Beasley  and 
the  veteran,  who  happened  to  be  near  each  other,  made 
a rush  to  the  open  ground  and  the  breastworks.  Beas- 
ley and  the  veteran  shouted,  “Halt!  halt!”  but  there 
was  none;  and,  deciding  that  it  was  useless  to  stay 
there  alone  and  run  the  risk  of  capture,  they,  too,  took 
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to  their  heels,  still  shouting  the  “Halt!”  as  they  ran. 
Few  men  can  beat  the  veteran  in  a foot  race,  and,  as  on 
this  occasion  he  put  his  whole  soul  in  his  legs,  he 
gained  rapidly  on  his  retreating  comrades,  and  espe- 
cially on  Pokue,  who,  however  willing  and  practiced 
in  the  art  of  retieat,  is  remarkably  slow  of  foot.  Hear- 
ing the  cry  of  “halt!”  immediately  behind  him,  Pokue, 
in  his  agitated  condition  of  mind,  imagined  it  came 
from  a Yankee.  Then,  just  as  he  looked  over  his 
shoulder  and  caught  a glimpse  of  the  veteran,  gun  in 
hand,  in  swift  pursuit,  his  foot  caught  under  a root  and 
he  tumbled  headlong  to  the  ground.  Rolling  quickly 
over  on  his  back  and  raising  his  hands  in  supplication, 
he  cried:  “I  surrender,  Mr.  Yankee!  I surrender,  sir!” 
•A.nd  such  was  the  poor  fellow’s  confusion  and  fright 
that  not  until  the  light  of  a camp  fire  shone  upon  his 
captor’s  smiling  face  did  he  realize  that  he  had  sur- 
rendered to  one  of  his  own  company. 

(To  be  continued.) 


A BATTLE  PLANNED,  BUT  NOT  FOUGHT, 

Col.  Garnett  Andrews,  now  of  Chattanooga,  Tenn., 
who  was  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Eighth  Battalion  of 
Confederate  Infantry,  wiites,  in  reply  to  a request  from 
the  Veteran: 

The  great  renown  of  Gen.  Lee  has  nearly  effaced  the 
cloud  which  oppressed  his  fame  in  the  first  year  of  the 
war.  He  came  to  Richmond  in  the  spring  of  1861 
with  the  prestige  of  a great  family  name,  united  to  a 
splendid  reputation  as  a man  and  soldier.  In  a short 
time  he  was  assigned  to  command  of  the  forces  in 
Northwest  Virginia,  planned  a battle,  failed,  and  in  No- 
vember was  relegated  to  obscure  engineering  duty  on 
the  coast  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  Those  old 
enough  to  remember  the  time  will  recall  the  obloquy 
and  reproaches  heaped  upon  him  by  the  press  and  peo- 
ple; but,  so  far  as  I am  aware,  no  word  of  protest  or  ex- 
planation came  from  him. 

Of  official  records  in  the  case,  almost  none  survive. 
What  remain  may  be  found  in  the  brief  narrative  of  the 
Cheat  Mountain  campaign,  contained  in  nine  pages  of 
Vol.  V.,  Series  i,  pp.  184-193  of  the  records  of  the  war 
of  the  Rebellion.  And  of  this,  all  is  the  Federal  ac- 
count, save  portions  of  two  of  the  pages.  This  curi- 
ous absence  of  official  documents  relating  to  Gen. 
Lee’s  operations  in  the  campaign  in  question  is  men- 
tioned in  two  footnotes  on  the  first  page  of  the  volume 
cited. 

The  value  of  my  information  is  probably  overesti- 
mated, yet  I am  willing  to  give  it  for  what  it  is  worth. 

In  the  latter  part  of  June  or  early  in  July,  1861,  Gen. 
Henry  R.  Jackson,  of  Savannah,  Ga.,  was  ordered  to 
duty  with  the  army  in  Northwest  Virginia  (now  the 
state  of  West  Virginia),  then  under  command  of  Gen. 
Garnett.  At  Monterey,  in  Highland  County,  he  met 
the  disorganized  remnants  of  the  routed  troops  of  that 
brave  but  unfortunate  officer,  who,  declining  the  dis- 
honorable retreat,  fell  at  his  post  of  duty,  the  last  man 
of  his  rear  guard  at  Carrick’s  Ford. 

The  worn  and  disheartened  soldiers  straggled  in 
without  formation.  There  was  no  organization  and  no 
staff  with  wdiich  to  perfect  one.  Gen.  Jackson  at  once 
set  to  work  to  rally  and  reform  the  broken  army.  A 
staff  had  to  be  improvised  without  delay  out  of  such 


material  as  came  to  hand;  and  thus  it  happened  that  1 
was  detailed  to  act  as  assistant  adjutant-general  and 
chief  of  the  staff,  though  only  a lieutenant  of  infantry 
at  the  time.  After  awlfile  the  task  was  accomplished; 
reenforcements  came  in,  and  by  the  first  of  August  th-- 
new  general  was  at  the  liead  of  a fine  division  of  si.x 
regiments  of  infantry,  with  two  batteries  of  artillery, 
and  a few  squadrons  of  cavahy.  Tlien  Gen.  Lee,  who 
had  just  come  out  to  assume  supreme  command  of  all 
the  forces  in  Northwestern  Virginia,  reviewed  us.  It 
was  my  first  sight  of  him.  He  was  remarkably  hand- 
some, his  hair  dark,  and  the  only  beard  he  wore  was  a 
trim  mustache.  Two  years  later  his  hair  and  full  beard 
were  spotless  white,  as  we  see  them  in  the  current  pic- 
tures of  him. 
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At  the  beginning  of  September  Jackson’s  force  had 
advanced  to  the  eastern  base  of  Cheat  Mountain,  m l 
far  from  where  the  Staunton  and  Parkersburg  turnpike 
crosses  the  Greenbrier  River  and  begins  its  ascent 
across  the  mountain.  Flis  division  was  the  right  wing 
of  the  army.  The  left  was  encamped  beyond  the  south 
end  of  the  mountain  on  another  road,  about  thirty  miles 
southwest  of  us  by  the  public  highways,  but  nearer  b;> 
paths  practicable  for  infantry.  Gen.  Loring  command  - 
ed  the  whole,  under  Gen.  Lee.  and  both  of  those  gener- 
als had  headquarters  at  Wiley  IMoimtain.  Still  farther 
on  a portion  of  the  Federal  army,  with  its  headquar- 
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ters,  was  at  Elk  Water,  in  Tygart’s  Valley,  at  the  west- 
ern base  of  Cheat,  ten  or  twelve  miles  nearly  north  of 
the  Confederate  left  at  Valley  Mountain. 

(3n  the  summit  of  Cheat,  nearly  midway  between 
Jackson  and  Elk  Water,  the  most  advanced  body  of 
Federals  was  strongly  intrenched  across  the  Staunton 
pike.  If  a great  semicircle  had  been  drawn  from  our 
camp  at  the  eastern  base  of  Cheat  south  and  west- 
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wardly  around  to  Elk  Water,  its  chord  or  diameter 
would  have  had  these  two  places  at  its  extremities, 
with  the  fortified  post  on  the  summit  in  the  middle; 
while  the  Confederate  left,  under  Lee  and  Coring, 
would  have  been  approximately  about  midway  the  arc. 
ft  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  if  Jackson’s  Division 
had  been  united  with  Loring’s,  and  a combined  attack 
made  on  the  enemy’s  position  at  Elk  Water,  it  would, 
if  successful,  have  broken  the  rear  of  his  column,  cut 
his  line  in  two,  and  insured  the  capture  of  the  strong 
position  on  top. 

Communication  between  Coring  and  Jackson  was 
open  and  uninterrupted,  and  there  was  nothing  to  in- 
terfere with  a rapid  concentration  for  such  a move- 
ment. And  such  was  the  method  of  attack  actually 
proposed  by  Gen.  Lee.  Why  it  was  changed,  and  the 
attenuated  assault  in  three  widely  separated  columns 
fwhich  failed)  attempted  instead,  is  the  fact  which  I can 
explain.  The  correspondence  between  Gens.  Lee  and 
Jackson  passed  through  my  hands  and  was  read  by  me; 
and  the  letters  of  Gen.  Jackson  were  written  by  me  at 
his  dictation.  It  was  deemed  imprudent  to  employ  a 
clerk  in  a matter  requiring  the  secrecy  necessary  in 
planning  a battle. 

It  happened  that  just  at  the  time  the  dispatches  were 
received  at  headquarters  directing  Jackson  to  march 


most  of  his  forces  to  a junction  with  Coring,  Col.  Al- 
bert Rust,  a daring  and  enterprising  officer  who  com- 
manded the  Third  Arkansas  Regiment,  returned  from 
a hazardous  reconnoissance  of  the  enemy’s  station  on 
the  summit.  With  a native  mountaineer,  familiar  with 
the  wilderness,  for  a guide,  he  had  penetrated  its  rug- 
ged fastnesses  to  the  rear  of  that  stronghold,  and  re- 
ported the  route  feasible  for  infantry,  though  rough 
and  devious.  He  said  that  he  could  lead  a brigade 
thither,  and  he  and  Gen.  Jackson  concluded  that  by  a 
simultaneous  attack  in  front  and  rear  the  place  could 
be  carried.  Gen.  Jackson  forthwith  reported  the  dis- 
covery to  Gens.  Lee  and  Coring,  and  was  so  fully  con- 
vinced of  the  excellence  of  the  scheme  that  he  ventured 
to  urge  a change  in  the  comm.anding  general’s  design, 
and  suggested  that  three  concerted  attacks  be  made: 
one  by  Gen.  Coring,  from  the  direction  of  Valley 
Mountain  on  the  west;  one  by  Jackson,  from  the  east, 
on  the  enemy’s  front  at  the  summit;  and  the  third  by 
Rust,  upon  the  rear  of  the  same  position — the  sound  or 
Rust’s  firing  to  be  the  signal  to  the  others.  Aly  recol- 
lection is  that  Gen.  Lee  yielded  with  reluctance,  but 
finally  changed  his  plan,  after  some  interchange  of  dis- 
patches by  special  couriers,  and  adopted  the  other. 

Cheat  Mountain  covers  a large  area.  Its  southern 
extremity  was  some  miles  to  our  left,  in  the  region  of 
the  Confederate  headquarters  at  Valley  Mountain. 
Northw'ardly,  it  extends  some  seventy-five  miles  or 
more.  It  is  between  three  and  four  thousand  feet  in 
elevation,  w’ith  a broad  crown,  divided  by  three  paral- 
lel ridges,  running  north  and  south.  The  Union  fort 
was  on  the  middle  ridge,  betw^een  which  and  the  east- 
ern ridge  runs  the  Cheat  River.  It  is  the  peculiarity  of 
this  mountain  to  have  a river  on  its  top,  which  flows 
north  into  the  Potomac  and  thence  to  the  Atlantic; 
while  the  Greenbrier,  at  its  base,  runs  south  into  the 
Kanawha,  and  then  to  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi. 
It  was  Pvelve  miles  by  turnpike  from  our  camp  to  this 
first  ridge.  Ciom  the  Federal  post  on  the  middle 
ridge  to  their  headquarters  at  Elk  Water  was  eighteen 
miles  by  the  turnpike,  but  only  seven  by  a bridle  path. 

The  movement  above  indicated  was  carried  out  with 
extraordinary  precision,  almost  to  the  climax  of  final 
execution,  and  then  failed. 

A time  w'as  fixed  for  the  assault.  Col.  Rust,  witli 
sixteen  hundred  men,  started  a day  or  tw’O  ahead,  lO' 
make  his  way  through  the  rocks  and  brakes  to  the 
road  in  the  rear  of  the  fortified  camp.  The  rest  of  our 
division  moved  in  due  time,  and  made  a night  march 
up  the  turnpike.  Capt.  Willis  Hawkins,  with  a detach- 
ment of  the  Twelfth  Georgia,  was  thrown  forward  a few 
hours  in  advance  to  make  a flank  march  to  the  right 
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and  drive  in  the  enemy’s  pickets  and  outposts.  1 Ic  ac- 
complished this  in  line  style,  and,  reentering  the  turn- 
pike at  the  top,  in  front  of  the  hostile  works,  turned  to 
march  a little  way  back  to  await  the  main  column. 
Unfortunately,  it  was  much  nearer  than  he  knew,  li 
was  very  early  morning,  and  a dense  fog  prevailed,  so 
thick  that  one  could  see  but  a few  feet  in  advance. 
Gen.  Jackson  and  his  staff  were  riding  with  the  van- 
guard, a battalion  of  the  First  Georgia.  It  came  into 
sudden  collision  with  Hawkins’s  Detachment,  each 
mistaking  the  other  for  the  enemy,  and  both  opened 
fire.  Several  men  were  killed  and  wounded  before  the 
error  was  discovered,  which  was  not  until  the  heads  of 
the  two  columns  had  crossed  bayonets  in  a charge. 

Resuming  the  march,  the  division  was  soon  deployed 
in  front  of  the  enemy’s  works,  with  the  shallow  river 
and  a strong  abatis  between.  Here  we  waited  long 
and  expectantly  for  the  sound  of  Rust’s  guns,  ready 
for  the  onset;  but  it  never  came,  and  we  were  doomed 
to  disappointment  and  mortification.  We  held  the 
ground  two  days,  until  a messenger  made  his  way  from 
Rust  with  the  announcement  of  his  failure. 

Gen.  Jackson  then  returned  to  his  former  camp, 
and  found  Col.  Rust’s  Command  already  there,  in  bad 
condition  from  the  hardships  of  its  extraordinary 
march.  The  column  had  cut  its  way  over  a rugged 
mountain  side,  through  dense  thickets  of  brush  and 
tough  wild  laurel,  until  it  reached  the  river  on  the  top; 
then  it  took  its  way  down  the  bed  of  the  shallow  but 
rocky  stream  for  several  miles,  this  watery  path  being 
preferable  to  the  rough  jungles  of  the  trackless  forest. 
Finally,  with  perfect  success,  they  reached  the  road 
squarely  in  rear  of  the  Union  position  without  being 
discovered.  That  the  movement  was  a complete  sur- 
prise to  the  enemy,  there  is  no  doubt.  Col.  Rust’s  re- 
port will  be  found  on  page  191  of  the  volume  of  the 
records  already  mentioned.  He  stated  that  he  found 
the  place  too  strong  to  be  attacked,  and  no  one  ever 
doubted  Col.  Rust’s  courage  or  the  valor  of  the  splen- 
did regiment  under  him;  but  many  wished  that  he  had 
risked  the  venture,  even  against  his  judgment,  think- 
ing that  the  enemy  were  totally  unprepared  for  an  as- 
sault from  that  direction.  He  captured  a train  of  com- 
missary wagons  going  into  the  fort  and  a considerable 
number  of  pickets  and  scouts.  His  report  does  not 
state  the  number  of  these,  but  officers  of  the  expedition 
told  me  there  were  sixty  or  more  of  them,  all  of  whom 
were  suffered  to  escape.  They  also  told  me  that  they 
could  have  taken  three  pieces  of  artillery,  which  Col. 
Rust  mentions  as  passing  down  toward  the  camp  while 
lie  was  there.  The  Federal  reports  also  show  that  it 
was  a surprise.  See  particularly  that  of  Capt.  Hig- 
gins, Twenty-fourth  (3hio,  page  190.  But  the  expe- 
dition withdrew  without  pulling  a trigger,  and,  as  it 
was  the  pivot  of  the  whole  movement,  everything  col- 
lapsed. 

Gen.  Lee  advanced  Loring’s  wing  to  support  the  ex- 
pected attack,  as  is  fully  shown  by  the  reports  of  Gen. 
Reynolds,  commanding  the  LTnited  States  forces,  and 
his  subordinates  (page  184  ct  seq.).  That  movement 
resulted  in  some  desultory  fighting,  in  which  the  la- 
mented Col.  John  A.  Washington,  of  Gen.  Lee’s  Staff’, 
was  killed,  and  in  which  some  Tennessee  troops  were 
engaged.  Fortunately,  the  conduct  of  the  plan  was 
kept  so  well  in  hand  that  the  Confederates  were  w’ith- 
drawn  without  serious  loss  of  numbers. 


But  it  is  certain  that  Gen.  Lee  intended  to  bring  on  a 
general  engagement,  in  this  1 am  confirmed  by  his 
orders,  which  appear  on  pages  192  and  193.  The  first, 
dated  at  Valley  Alountain,  September  9,  is  a battle  or- 
der, containing  a strong  exhortation  to  the  army,  and 
concludes  with  this  appeal  to  the  soldiers: 

“The  eyes  of  the  country  are  upon  you.  The  safety 
of  your  homes  and  the  lives  of  all  you  hold  dear  de- 
pend upon  your  courage  and  exertions.  Let  eacli 
man  resolve  to  be  victorious,  and  that  the  right  of  self- 
government,  liberty,  and  peace  shall  in  him  find  a de- 
fender. The  progress  of  this  army  must  be  forward.” 
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The  second  is  dated  September  14,  after  he  knew  of 
Rust’s  failure,  in  which  he  refers  to  the  maneuvers  as  a 
“forced  reconnoissance.”  It  speaks  of  the  attempts 
both  at  Cheat  Mountain  Pass  and  the  Valley  River. 
This  order  was  evidently  intended  to  conceal  from  the 
troops  or  to  mitigate  the  character  of  the  failure. 

And  so  this  battle,  twice  planned,  was  never  fought. 
It  was  undertaken  on  a theory  not  his  own.  He  yield- 
ed his  sounder  strategy  only  upon  the  sanguinary  be- 
lief of  others  that  their  plan  would  succeed.  But,'hav- 
ing  assumed  the  responsibilify  of  yielding  his  own 
judgment,  he  bore  the  consequences  without  trying  to 
shift  them  to  others. 


At  a meeting  of  Rawley  Martin  Chapter,  U.  D.  C.,  of 
Chatham,  Va.,  held  May  19,  the  following  were  elected 
officers  for  the  ensuing  year:  ]\Irs.  R.  C.  Tredway,  pres- 
ident; Mrs.  Ross  Carter,  vice  president;  Mrs.  Maude 
Merchant,  secretary;  Mrs.  J.  D.  Coleman,  treasurer; 
Mrs.  Lucy  Fontaine  Dabney,  historian;  Mrs.  T.  A. 
Watkins,  registrar. 

The  president  writes:  “We  are  interested,  heart  and 
soul,  in  the  cause  for  which  we  are  laboring.  We  have 
on  foot  the  project  of  erecting  a soldiers’  monument  at 
this  place,  and  already  have  almost  sufficient  funds  in 
hand  for  it.  Will  not  all  readers  of  the  Veteran  give 
us  their  good  wishes  for  our  success?  ” 


Granville  Goodloe,  Station  Camp,  Tenn.,  would  like 
to  find  the  surviving  relatives  of  R.  C.  Goodloe,  Com- 
pany H,  Thirteenth  Tennessee  Regiment,  who  died 
September  30,  1861,  and  Robert  Goodloe.  Company 
A,  Twelfth  Tennessee  Regiment,  who  died  August  5, 
1861.  Where  did  they  live? 
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INTERESTING  REPLY  TO  A QUESTION, 

Capt.  P.  N.  Harris,  Fourth  Tennessee  Cavalry: 

The  March  number  of  the  Veteran  says  that  it 
'‘would  like  to  know  by  what  means  fifty  Confederates 
compelled  five  times  their  number  of  Federals  to  draw 
off  the  road  and  let  them  go  on  their  way.”  As  I com- 
manded the  “fifty” — more  or  less — I presume  that  I 
may  be  considered  fair  authority  on  the  subject.  Gen. 
John  C.  Breckinridge  called  on  Gen.  George  C.  Dibrell 
for  an  officer  and  one  hundred  men  who  were  willing  to 
serve  the  Gonfederacy  a few  days  longer  without  pay. 
I volunteered,  and  the  one  hundred  men  were  mounted, 
and  marched  from  Washington,  Ga. — where  Dibrell’s 
Division  surrendered — to  Woodstock,  guarding  the 
“gold  train,”  which  was  delivered  to  its  proper  owners 
at  that  point.  About  fifty  marched  in  advance  of  the 
train,  and  an  equal  number  immediately  in  its  rear.  Col. 
William  P.  C.  Breckinridge  and  some  staff  officers  were 
in  front  of  us,  when  suddenly  we  saw  a column  of  Fed- 
eral cavalry  marching  toward  us  from  our  right.  I 
halted  the  men  and  wagons,  and  rode  with  Col.  Breck- 
inridge and  some  staff  officers  to  the  front,  where  we 
met  a Federal  officer,  who  said  that  his  name  was  Maj. 
Willcox,  of  Clarksville,  Tenn.,  and  demanded  our  sur- 
render, saying  that  Gens.  Lee  and  Johnston  had  already 
surrendered.  We  pretended  that  we  did  not  believe 
him,  though  we  knew  that  all  he  said  was  true.  Gol. 
Breckinridge  told  him  that  our  division  was  coming 
that  way,  en  route  to  Atlanta,  where,  if  we  found  all  he 
said  to  be  true,  we  would  surrender  to  some  general 
officer,  but  would  not  think  of  surrendering  to  an  infe- 
rior officer  and  an  inferior  command  by  the  roadside, 
after  the  reputation  as  a division  we  had  made  in  the 
war;  that  this  was  his  baggage  train  and  escort.  We 
also  informed  him  that  he  had  better  draw  his  men  off 
out  of  sight,  that  when  the  command  came  up  there 
would  certainly  be  a fight;  that  he  could  give  us  the 
road  or  we  would  take  it.  He  gave  us  the  road,  and 
moved  his  command  off  out  of  sight. 

We  marched  to  Woodstock,  where  we  delivered  the 
gold  to  its  proper  owners,  and  guarded  Gen.  John  C. 
Breckinridge  to  a place  of  safety;  then  turned  our  faces 
to  the  west,  and  disbanded  our  company  at  Columbus, 
Tex.  Much  happened  en  route  which  has  never  been 
printed,  of  which  I may  say  more  anon. 


CORRECTIONS  SUGGESTED, 

Stan  C.  Harley,  of  Gurdon,  Ark.: 

In  the  April  Veteran  I see  that  John  A.  Thomas, 
"of  Louisville,  Ky.,  says  that  “Mebane’s  Battery  was 
supported  by  a remnant  of  Cleburne’s  old  division  at 
•the  Spanish  fort,”  near  Mobile,  Ala.  I would  be  glad 
to  know  of  what  that  remnant  consisted.  I was  a mem- 
ber of  Gen.  Cleburne’s  old  division,  and  am  somewhat 
familiar  with  its  movements.  Our  division  went  to 
North  Carolina,  took  an  active  part  in  the  battle  of 
Bentonville,  March  19,  1865,  and  surrendered  at 
Greensboro  on  the  26th  of  April,  1865.  If  there  was 
any  part  of  it  left  behind  in  Alabama  after  Hood’s  disas- 
trous campaign,  I am  first  apprised  of  that  fact  now. 

I am  not  a member  of  the  U.  C.  V.  Camp,  as  we  have 
none  nearer  than  sixteen  miles,  but  I want  to  indorse 
what  Capt.  B.  H.  Teague  says  in  the  April  number 
about  change  of  name  to  “Confederate  Survivors’  As- 


sociation.” The  initials  would  then  be  “C.  S.  A.,” 
which  mean  something  to  a great  many  old  Rebels. 
I wish  further  to  indorse  what  he  says  in  reference  to 
dropping  military  titles.  It  is  amusing,  and  sometimes 
a little  nauseating,  to  read  of  “Maj. -Gen.  Adolphus 
Alexander  Jones,”  and  in  a biographical  sketch  learn 
that  he  was  born  the  15th  of  June,  1865.  I would  sug- 
gest that  those  who  won  their  titles  in  the  service  retain 
that  rank,  and  not  jump  from  Lieut,  or  Capt.  Jones  to 
Brig,  or  Maj.-Gen.  Jones.  They  lose  their  identity. 
Friends  do  not  recognize  them  in  their  new  sphere, 
which  they  would  gladly  do  in  their  true  position. 

I wish  to  suggest  to  correspondents  that  they  forbear 
exaggeration.  The  truth  is  strong  enough.  For  in- 
stance, B.  P'.  Allison,  in  “Experience  in  Taking  up  De- 
serters,” in  the  April  number,  says:  “Sometimes  I 
would  fall  twenty  or  thirty  feet  down  a bluff.”  He 
speaks  as  if  this  was  frequently  done,  when  your  read- 
ers know  that  it  is  a physical  impossibility  for  a man  to 
live  under  several  such  falls.  [Comrade  Allison  evi- 
dently meant  that  he  fell  perpendicularly. — Ed.]  I do 
not  question  his  veracity,  but  his  language  is  too  strong. 
Correspondents  for  the  Veteran  should  remember  that 
what  they  write  is  read  with  avidity  by  many  who  had 
no  experience  in  the  war,  and  such  things  may  cause 
them  to  discard  all.  I discredit  United  States  history 
because  of  the  grievous  falsehoods  I find  in  our  school 
histories  about  us  and  the  war,  and  they  are  being 
taught  to  our  children,  too.  We  ought  to  be  ashamed 
of  ourselves.  The  error  taught  them  has  a tendency  to 
bring  the  blush  of  shame  to  their  cheeks.  Have  them 
know  the  truth  of  history.  The  worst  of  it  is  that  our 
schools  are  generally  taught  by  young  people  who 
know  no  better  than  the  history  teaches. 

J.  A.  Wheeler  is  right  about  Gen.  Bushrod  Johnson’s 
Brigade.  It  left  the  Army  of  Tennessee  with  Long- 
street,  I think,  and  was  never  a part  of  it  afterwards.  It 
was  a part  of  our  division,  Cleburne’s.  It  was  com- 
posed of  Tennesseeans.  The  Seventeenth  and  Forty- 
fourth  Tennessee  Regiments  were  part  of  it. 


Banner  County  for  the  Veteran. — Col.  John  L. 
Jones,  Columbia,  Tenn.,  writes:  “We,  the  veterans  of 
Columbia,  and  Maury  County,  Tenn.,  claim  the  banner 
for  the  most  subscribers  to  the  Veteran  of  any  in  the 
connection,  outside  of  Nashville  and  Davidson  County, 
Tenn.,  the  place  of  publication,  which  is  never  counted 
in  a contest  of  this  kind.  Our  city  (population  less  than 
10,000)  and  county  have  225  subscribers,  outnumbering 
the  great  cities  of  the  South — Atlanta,  with  her  65,000 
inhabitants;  Memphis,  65,000;  Little  Rock,  25,000; 
Montgomery,  25,000;  New  Orleans,  242,000;  and  last, 
but  not  least,  Ridhmond,  the  capital  of  the  Confederacy, 
80,000.  We  are  not  boasting,  but  merely  make  this 
comparison  to  call  the  attention  of  these  and  many 
other  Southern  cities  to  the  fact  that  they  are  not  keep- 
ing up  their  prestige  in  this  matter.” 
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A COURIER  AT  THE  BATTLE  OF  RESACA, 

Frank  Anderson,  President  of  Frank  Cheatham 
Bivouac,  Nashville,  Tcnn.,  writes  for  the  Veteran: 

As  one  of  Gen.  Hood’s  couriers  in  the  battle  of  Re- 
saca,  Ga.,  I was  stationed  near  a deep  cut  of  the  rail- 
road with  our  corps’  ilag  to  direct  couriers  to  head- 
quarters. I was  immediately  in  rear  of  a battery.  I 
was  there  l)ut  a few  minutes  when  it  opened  fire,  which 
was  vigorously  replied  to  by  three  batteries  of  the  ene- 
my, numbering  eighteen  pieces.  One  was  in  front  and 
one  on  each  flank,  all  playing  on  our  four  guns,  and  I 
was  in  a very  uncomfortable  place.  From  a car  load  of 
picks  on  the  railroad  near  me  I got  one,  and  soon  had  a 
gopher  hole  in  the  side  of  the  hill.  In  a few  minutes 
the  infirmary  corps  passed  by  me  with  Col.  S.  S.  Stan- 
ton, of  the  consolidated  Twenty-eighth  and  Eighty- 
fourth  Tennessee  Infantry,  who  was  mortally  wounded, 
and  very  soon  the  ambulances  commenced  passing 
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^vith  our  wounded.  The  dirt  road  was  parallel  with 
ihe  railroad  for  some  distance.  As  an  ambulance  with 
two  wounded  soldiers  was  passing  a shell  exploded, 
killing  both  mules.  The  sudden  stop  of  the  ambulance 
threw  the  driver  on  his  head,  but  he  was  soon  up  and 
going  through  the  field  as  fast  as  possible.  The 
wounded  men  were  left  in  the  ambulance.  Soon  after 
this  Lieut.  F.  H.  Wigfall,  of  Gen.  Hood’s  Staff,  rode 
up,  and  ordered  me  to  report  to  Hood,  who  was  on 
Gen.  Stewart’s  line,  to  the  right  of  the  railroad  from 
where  we  were.  When  we  found  Gen.  Hood,  Capt. 
Britton,  who  commanded  the  escort,  was  the  only  one 
with  him.  All  the  couriers  and  staff  were  off  with  or- 
ders. It  was  there  that  Gen.  Hood  gave  the  order  for 
the  commander  of  a battery  to  stay  at  his  guns  until  he 


and  all  the  men  were  killed;  not  to  leave  the  guns  under 
any  circumstances.  This  battery  was  captured,  and  it 
was  the  only  one  that  was  lost  on  the  Dalton  and  At- 
lanta campaign.  By  some  misunderstanding  it  was 
placed  in  front  of  our  infantry,  and  had  no  support  at 
all.  That  night  we  evacuated  the  place  and  crossed 
the  Oostanaula  River.  When  Gen.  Hood  and  staff 
were  crossing  the  river  on  the  covered  bridge  the  Yan- 
kees raised  a yell  and  charged  our  skirmish  line.  Gen. 
Hood  about  faced  and  rode  back  to  Brown’s  Brigade, 
in  Stewart’s  Division,  and  told  the  men  how  much  de- 
pended upon  them.  Fie  told  Capt.  Britton,  of  the  es- 
cort company,  that  he  could  always  depend  on  the  Ten- 
nessee troops,  which  made  us  feel  proud,  as  we  were 
all  Tennesseeans. 

The  kind  and  courteous  treatment  made  the  men  of 
the  escort  company  all  love  Gen.  Hood.  He  was  a 
born  gentleman.  He  never  failed  to  salute  a courier, 
and  usually  had  a kind  word  for  him,  no  matter  where 
he  was  or  what  his  surroundings.  Gen.  Stewart,  of  our 
corps,  was  the  same  way.  But  these  were  almost  ex- 
ceptions with  the  high-ranking  officers  of  our  army. 
Couriers  had  a hard  time,  as  well  as  the  soldiers  in  our 
army,  often  having  to  take  abuse  from  superior  officers. 

Capt.  Henry  H.  Smith  writes  from  Atlanta,  Ga. : “In 
looking  over  your  March  number  I see  that  Gen.  G. 
M.  Dodge,  of  the  United  States  Army — whom  I re- 
member well  as  the  commander  of  the  right  wing  of 
Sherman’s  Army,  with  headquarters  at  Athens,  Ala.,  in 
March,  1864 — intends  to  write  an  article  on  the  trial  of 
that  grand  hero,  Sam  Davis,  which  will  be  very  inter- 
esting to  veterans.  On  the  22d  of  March,  1864,  I 
crossed  the  Tennessee  River  at  Florence,  Ala.,  in  com- 
pany with  Ed  Pointer,  Joe  Buford,  and  George  Sid- 
dons.  We  were  acting  under  orders  from  Gen.  Josep’n 
E.  Johnston  to  keep  him  posted  as  to  the  movements  of 
Gen.  Dodge’s  command.  We  proceeded  out  from 
Florence  along  the  old  military  road  leading  to  Nash- 
ville. On  arrival  at  night  at  King’s  Factory  we  sep- 
arated, Pointer  and  Buford  taking  the  left-hand  road, 
leading  around  through  Wayne  County,  and  Siddons 
and  I kept  along  for  Lawrenceburg,  where  we  were  to 
meet  the  next  morning.  Unfortunately  we  were  cap- 
tured early  in  the  morning  by  a band  of  Tories,  but 
were  recaptured  a very  short  time  thereafter  by  the  Sev- 
enth Illinois  Mounted  Infantry,  Maj.  Esterbrook’s 
Command.  We  were  both  securely  tied  on  horses  and 
carried  back  by  the  Seventh  Illinois  to  Florence.  From 
there  we  were  sent  across  the  country  under  a guard  to 
Athens,  / la.,  to  Gen.  Dodge,  and  placed  in  a dungeon  in 
the  county  jail.  In  a few  days  we  heard  of  the  capture 
and  killing  of  our  comrades.  Pointer  and  Buford.  Soon 
we  were  forwarded  to  the  penitentiary  at  Nashville,  and 
I was  placed  in  a dungeon  with  Capt.  Gurlee,  who  was 
under  a death  sentence  at  that  time  for  killing  Gen.  Mc- 
Cook, U.  S.  A.  I was  tried  for  my  life  at  Nashville,  but, 
through  the  assistance  of  friends,  I was  sentenced  to 
prison  and  sent  to  Camp  Chase,  Ohio,  where  I remained 
until  just  before  the  surrender.  While  at  Camp  Chase 
I was  in  the  mess  with  that  grand  old  statesman.  Judge 
Thomas  Nixon  Vandyke,  of  thens,  Tenn.”  Comrade 
Smith  entered  the  army  in  1861,  First  Tennessee  In- 
fantry, and  was  promoted  to  captain  on  Gen.  Preston 
Smith’s  Staff,  and  served  on  Gen.  N.  B.  Forrest’s  Staff 
from  March  i to  September  16,  1863. 
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The  abo\  e is  from  a photo  (matle  by  Giers, 
of  Nashville)  of  the  coat  worn  bv  Maj.  Clark 
Leftwich,  of  Virginia,  who  “ fired  the  first  shot 
in  the  first  battle  of  Manassas  and  commanded 
the  last  picket  post  of  Lee’s  Army  at  Lynch- 
burg.” Holes  in  breast  and  back  of  the  coat 
indicate  where  a bullet  tore  it  and  passed 
through  his  lungs  in  the  battle  of  Corinth. 
Maj.  Leftwich  still  survives,  and  is  raising  to- 
bacco for  the  Lynchburg  (Va.)  market. 


Lloyd  Cecil,  a member  of  Leonidas  Polk  Bivouac  No. 
3,  Columbia,  Tenn.:  “I  wish  to  learn  of  a Confederate 
soldier  named  Davis,  whose  parents  lived  about  twelve 
miles  south  of  Louisville,  Ky.  We  were  prisoners  to- 
gether from  Nashville  to  City  Point,  Va.,  where  we 
were  exchanged  and  returned  together  to  Chattanooga. 
On  our  way  to  Louisville,  Davis,  a mere  boy,  dropped  a 
note  at  the  depot  near  where  his  mother  lived,  telling 
her  to  come  to  Louisville,  which  s-he  did.  She  was  not 
allowed  to  see  him,  however;  and  though  the  officer 
tried  to  get  him  to  take  the  oath  and  go  home  with  her 
— telling  him  that  his  father  and  older  brother,  who  be  - 
longed to  Bragg’s  Army,  were  both  killed  at  Murfrees- 
boro, and  that  he  was  all  her  dependence  for  a living — 
he  would  not  do  it.  She  had  money  and  clothes  for 
him,  but  the  officers  would  not  let  him  have  them.  She 
remained  in  the  city  a few  days,  and  as  we  were  being 


removed  she  crossed  the  street  with  another  lady  and 
struck  the  column  just  where  her  boy  was  (though 
there  were  eight  hundred  of  us),  and  he  rushed  into  her 
arms,  clasping  her  hand,  which  contained  a roll  of 
greenbacks,  dexterously  securing  them,  though  the- 
guard  instantly  snatched  them  apart  and  shoved  him- 
forward.  He  often  treated  me  with  this  money,  and  I 
often  shared  my  blanket  with  him.  After  our  return  to 
Chattanooga  he  was  riding  through  the  city  and,  to  his- 
great  surprise  and  delight,  met  his  father,  who  told  him 
that  his  brother  was  also  alive.  He  immediately  ar- 
ranged to  go  home  and  take  tlie  glad  tidings  to  his- 
mother,  without  pass  or  permit,  which  it  was  impossible 
to  get  to  go  within  the  enemy’s  lines.  He  was  gone 
several  weeks,  and,  to  our  great  surprise,  returned  safe- 
ly, on  the  same  horse  and  without  having  been  arrested,, 
having  gone  and  delivered  the  news  to  his  mother.” 
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GEN,  JOHN  ADAMS  AT  FRANKLIN, 
Testimony  of  Union  Officers  to  His  Immutable  Valor, 

Gen.  Adams  was  born  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  July  i, 
1825.  IJis  father,  Thomas  P.  Adams,  was  for  many 
years  a leading  merchant  in  his  native  city,  and  after- 
wards located  at  Pulaski,  Tenn.,  having  been  chosen 
cashier  of  the  branch  of  the  Old  Planters’  Bank,  a noted 
banking  institution  of  the  South. 

John  Adams  entered  West  Point  as  a cadet  from  Pu- 
laski in  June,  1841,  and  graduated  there  in  June,  1846. 
War  having  been  declared  with  Mexico,  he  was  imme- 
diately ordered  to  the  field.  He  first  served  with  Gen. 
Kearney  as  second  lieutenant  of  the  First  Dragoons, 
and  was  promoted  to  first  lieutenant  for  gallantry  in  the 
battle  of  Santa  Cruz  de  Rosales,  Mexico,  in  March, 
1848.  After  the  close  of  the  Mexican  war  he  served  ia 
New  Mexico  for  six  years,  participating  in  many  Indian 
campaigns,  among  which  was  that  of  Col.  Fauntleroy. 
He  was  promoted  to  captain  in  1856. 

Fie  resigned  his  commission  in  the  United  States 
Army  May  27,  1861,  and  hastened  to  Richmond  via 
Nashville,  having  tendered  his  services  to  President  Da- 
vis. He  was  first  made  captain  of  cavalry,  and  ordered 
to  command  the  post  at  Memphis.  From  Memphis  he 
was  ordered  to  Western  Kentucky,  thence  to  Jackson, 
Miss.,  and  then  serving  under  Gens.  Joseph  E.  John- 
ston, Pemberton,  Polk,  and  Hood,  in  1862  he  was  pro- 
moted to  colonel.  Late  in  1863  he  was  promoted  to 
brigadier-general,  and  upon  the  the  death  of  Brig.-Gen. 
Lloyd  Tilghman,  Gen.  J.  E.  Johnston  placed  him  in 
command  of  this  brigade,  comprising  the  Sixth,  Four- 
teenth, Fifteenth,  Twentieth,  Twenty-third,  and  Forty- 
third  Mississippi  Regiments  of  Infantry.  He  served 
with  his  brigade  in  Loring’s  Division,  Stewart’s  Corps, 
Army  of  Tennessee,  afterwards  Polk’s. 

Gen.  Adams  was  in  the  campaign  of  Gen.  Johnston 
to  relieve  Vicksburg;  was  in  the  siege  and  battle  of 
Jackson,  Miss.;  marched  with  his  brigade  from  Merid- 
ian, Miss.,  to  Demopolis,  Ala.,  thence  to  Rome,  Ga.,and 
joined  the  Army  of  Tennessee  at  Resaca,  Ga.  He  com 
manded  his  brigade  in  constant  service  during  the  mem- 
orable one  hundred  days’  battle  from  Dalton  to  Atlan- 
ta, including  the  battles  about  the  Gate  City.  On 
Hood’s  movement  from  Palmetto,  near  Atlanta,  to  Dal- 
ton, Adams’s  Brigade  captured  many  prisoners.  It 
was  in  advance  much  of  the  time  on  the  memorable 
march  of  Hood’s  advance  into  Tennessee. 

Gen.  Adams’s  tragic  death  at  Franklin  is  described  in 


the  interesting  letters  of  two  i-ederal  officers,  written 
some  years  ago,  but  now  published  for  the  first  time. 
He  survived  only  a few  minutes,  his  horse  being  killed 
instantly  while  astride  the  works,  making  it  one  of  the 
most  striking  pictures  of  heroism  ever  seen. 

The  brigade  entered  the  fight  about  four  o’clock 
from  the  rear  and  east  of  Col.  John  H.  McGavock’s 
house.  Gen.  Adams  was  about  ten  paces  in  front  of  his 
line  of  battle,  and  thus  led  his  troops  for  about  half  a 


GEN.  JOHN  ADAMS. 

mile.  Capt.  Thomas  Gibson,  his  cousin  and  a member 
of  his  staff,  says  that  he  was  calm  and  self-possessed, 
vigilantly  watching  and  directing  tlie  movements  of  his 
men.  When  about  fifty  yards  from  the  enemy’s  works 
he  rode  rapidly  from  near  the  right  of  his  brigade  to 
near  the  left,  then  directed  his  course  toward  the  enemy, 
and  fell  on  their  works  pierced  with  nine  bullets.  He 
was  wounded  severely  in  his  right  arm  near  the  shoul- 
der early  in  the  fight,  and  was  urged  to  leave  the  field, 
but  said:  “No;  I am  going  to  see  my  men  through.” 
The  brigade  suffered  terribly,  having  over  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  killed  and  wounded,  many  field  and  line 
officers  being  of  the  number. 

Gen.  Adams  was  married  at  Fort  Snelling.  IMay  3, 
1854,  to  Miss  Georgia,  daughter  of  Dr.  Charles  Mc- 
Dougal,  a distinguished  surgeon  of  the  U.  S.  Army. 
Mrs.  Adams,  four  sons,  and  two  daughters,  survive  him. 
The  sons  are  Charles  McD.,  Thomas  P..  John,  and 
Frank;  the  daughters,  Georgia,  now  Mrs.  C.  B.  Fallen, 
of  St.  Louis,  and  Emma,  now  Mrs.  John  1\I.  Dickinson, 
also  of  St.  Louis.  Though  left  a widow  with  six  small 
children,  under  the  many  trying  ordeals  of  that  period, 
]\Trs.  .A.dams  reared  them  to  be  useful  men  and  women. 

The  Adams  family  came  from  Ireland,  landing  at 
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Philadelphia  in  September,  i8ii.  The  head  of  the 
family,  Nathan,  left  his  widow,  Martha  Patten  Adams, 
with  several  small  children.  She  came  to  Nashville  in 
1817,  where  she  reared  her  children.  The  eldest,  a suc- 
cessful merchant  and  banker,  was  the  father  of  Gen. 
John  Adams. 

Gen.  John  Adams  and  Gen.  George  E.  Pickett  were 
classmates  and  roommates  at  West  Point.  Gen.  Ad- 
ams was  captain  in  command  at  Fort  Grook,  Gal., 
when  he  resigned  his  commission  in  the  army. 

Lieut.-Col.  Edward  Adams  Baker,  of  the  Sixty-fifth 
Indiana  Infantry,  in  the  great  battle  at  Franklin,  Tenn., 
had  an  experience  with  Gen.  John  Adams,  of  the  Con- 
federate army,  which  induced  him,  years  after  the  war, 
to  publish  a desire  for  knowledge  of  his  family.  Hav- 
ing secured  the  address  of  Mrs.  Adams,  in  St.  Louis, 
lie  wrote  from  Webb  City,  Mo.,  October  25,  1891 ; 

Mrs.  Gen.  .\d;inis,  St.  Louis. 

Dear  Madam:  I am  in  receipt  of  your  very  kind  letter 
of  the  2ist,  inst.,  and  hasten  to  reply.  ...  I have 
often  since  the  great  battle  of  Franklin  asked  myself 
the  questions,  Who  was  Gen.  />dams?  Has  he  a wife 
and  children?  And  if  so,  how  much  would  they  give  to 
know  just  how  he  died  and  all  the  facts  as  I know 
them?  . . . 

The  battle  of  Franklin  was  one  of  the  most  desperate 
contests  of  the  war.  I was  in  command  of  the  skir- 


mish line  of  Cox’s  Division.  Gen.  Adams’s  and  Gen. 
Brown’s  Brigades,  of  the  Confederate  army,  were 
massed  in  front  of  our  division.  We  had  during  the 
forenoon  thrown  up  breastworks  of  earth  some  ten  feet 
thick  and  five  feet  high,  behind  which  our  men  stood 
protected;  while  the  enemy  came  up  in  an  open  field 
and  charged  upon  us.  They  had  no  protection,  and 
were  mowed  down  like  grass  before  the  scythe.  This 
will  explain  to  you  how  desperate  was  the  undertaking 
to  dislodge  our  army  from  behind  this  impenetrable 
breastwork  and  the  sublime  heroism  of  the  men  who 
undertook  the  perilous  task  and  almost  succeeded. 

The  Confederates  came  on  with  bayonets  fixed  and 
moving  at  a steady  walk.  My  skirmishers,  who  were 
stationed  some  hundred  yards  in  front  of  our  breast- 
works, were  brushed  out  of  the  way  and  rapidly  fell 
back  to  the  main  line.  By  this  time  the  enemy  was 
within  a few  paces  and  received  a terrific  volley  from 
our  guns.  They  fell  by  thousands,  and  their  decimated 
ranks  fell  back  to  reform  and  come  again.  In  this  way 
nine  separate  and  distinct  charges  were  made,  each 
time  men  falling  in  every  direction  and  each  time  be- 
ing repulsed.  I doubt  that  if  in  the  history  of  the 
world  a single  instance  of  such  desperate  and  undaunt- 
ed valor  can  be  produced. 

In  one  of  these  charges,  more  desperate  than  any 
that  followed,  Gen.  Adams  rode  up  to  our  works  and, 
cheering  his  men.  made  an  attempt  to  leap  his  horse 
over  them.  The  horse  fell  dead  upon  the  top  of  the 
embankment  and  the  General  was  caught  under  him, 
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pierced  with  bullets.  As  soon  as  the  charge  was  re- 
pulsed our  men  sprang  upon  the  works  and  lifted  the 
horse,  while  others  dragged  the  General  from  under 
him.  He  was  perfectly  conscious,  and  knew  his  fate. 
He  asked  for  water,  as  all  dying  men  do  in  battle  as  the 


lifeblood  drips  from  the  body.  One  of  my  men  gave 
him  a canteen  of  water,  while  another  brought  an  arm- 
load of  cotton  from  an  old  gin  near  by  and  made  him  a 
pillow.  The  General  gallantly  thanked  them,  and,  in 
answer  to  our  expressions  of  sorrow  at  his  sad  fate,  he 
said,  “It  is  the  fate  of  a soldier  to  die  for  his  country,” 
and  expired- 

Robert  Baker,  one  of  my  men,  took  the  saddle  from 
the  dead  horse  and  threw  it  in  Gen.  Casement’s  ambu- 
lance, who  expressed  it  to  his  home  in  Ohio.  Some 
three  years  ago  I received  a letter  from  Gen.  Casement, 
in  which  he  wrote  me  that  he  had  the  saddle  labeled 
and  carefully  laid  away  as  a trophy  of  the  war.  I write 
a letter  to-day  to  the  General,  asking  him  to  send  the 
saddle  to  me,  that  I may  forward  it  to  you. 

I am  also  glad  to  know  that  you  recovered  the  Gen- 
eral’s watch,  chain,  and  ring,  and  will  say  that  if  your 
sons — who,  you  inform  me,  are  connected  with  the 
Missouri  Pacific  Railway — should  have  business  on 
this  branch  of  the  road,  I would  be  glad  to  have  them 
call  at  my  office.  Mr.  Wilder,  the  agent  here,  knows 
me,  and  would  no  doubt  bring  them.  I hope  that  my 
imperfect  description  may  be  of  some  interest  to  you. 

GEN.  CASEMENT  WRITES  TO  MRS.  GEN.  ADAMS. 

Painesville,  O.,  November  23,  1891. 

Mrs.  Georgia  McD.  Adams. 

Dear  Madam:  Maj.  Baker,  of  Webb  City,  Mo.,  in- 
forms me  that  you  have  expressed  a desire  to  obtain 
the  saddle  used  by  Gen.  Adams  at  Franklin,  Tenn.,  in 
his  last  fearful  and  fatal  ride  on  that  unhappy  day  that 
caused  so  many  hearts  to  bleed  on  both  sides  of  the  line. 
It  was  my  fortune  to  stand  in  our  line  within  a foot  of 
where  the  General  succeeded  in  getting  his  horse’s  fore- 
legs over  the  line.  The  poor  beast  died  there,  and  was 
in  that  position  when  we  returned  over  the  same  field 
more  than  a month  after  the  battle.  The  saddle  was 
taken  from  the  horse  and  presented  to  me  before  the 
charge  was  fairly  repulsed;  that  is  why  I have  kept  it 
all  these  years.  It  is  the  only  trophy  that  I have  of  the 
great  war,  and  I am  only  too  happy  to  return  it  to  you. 
It  has  never  been  used  since  the  General  used  it.  It 
has  hung  in  our  attic.  The  stirrups  were  of  wood,  and 
I fear  that  my  boys  in  their  pony  days  must  have  taken 
them,  for  I cannot  find  them.  I am  very  sorry  for  it. 


Gen.  Adams  fell  from  his  horse  from  the  position  in 
which  the  horse  died,  just  over  the  line  of  works,  which 
were  part  breastworks  and  part  ditch.  As  soon  as  the 
charge  was  repulsed  I had  him  brought  on  our  side  of 
the  works,  and  did  what  we  could  to  make  him  com- 
fortable. He  was  perfectly  calm  and  uncomplaining. 
He  begged  me  to  send  him  to  the  Confederate  line,  as- 
suring me  that  the  men  that  would  take  him  then- 
would  return  safely.  I told  him  that  we  were  going  to 
fall  back  as  soon  as  we  could  do  it  safely,  and  that  he 
would  soon  be  in  possession  of  his  friends.  It  was  a 
busy  time  with  me.  Our  line  was  broken  from  near 
its  center  up  to  where  I stood  in  it,  and  in  restoring  it 
and  repulsing  other  charges  I was  too  busy  to  again 
see  the  General  until  after  his  gallant  life  had  passed 
away.  I had  his  ring  and  watch  taken  care  of;  his 
pistol  I gave  to  one  of  the  colonels  of  my  brigade,  and 
do  not  know  what  became  of  it. 

These  are  briefly  the  facts  connected  with  the  death 
of  Gen.  Adams.  The  ring  and  watch  were  sent  to  you 
through  a flag  of  truce  and  a receipt  taken  for  them. 


STATL  E OF  ANDREW  J.\CKSOX,  NWSHVII.LE,  TENN. 

[?'roin  a miniature  cojiv  owned  by  Mrs,  Martha  lainier  Scru^^s.] 

The  saddle  will  be  expressed  to  you  to-morrow. 
Would  that  I had  the  power  to  return  the  gallant  rider! 
There  was  not  a man  in  my  command  that  witnessed 
the  gallant  ride  that  did  not  express  his  admiration  of 
the  rider  and  wish  that  he  might  have  lived  long  to 
wear  the  honors  that  he  so  gallantly  won.  Wishing 
you  and  his  children  much  happiness,  I am  yours  truly, 

J.  S.  Casement. 
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city.  There  were  present  many  soldiers  of  the  Federal 
and  Confederate  armies,  and  the  paper  referred  to  nat- 
urally brought  up  the  Franklin  campaign  and  the  dis- 
astrous battle  at  the  town  of  Franklin.  A superb  ban- 
quet followed  the  society  meeting,  and  after  that  a 
dozen  or  more  gentlemen  gathered  around  Gen.  Cheat- 
ham and  myself,  and  Hood’s  unfortunate  campaign 
was  fought  over  again.  Finally  a gentleman,  whose 
name  I cannot  now  recall,  who  commanded  a Federal 
regiment  at  the  point  assailed  by  Adams’s  Brigade,  ad- 
dressing myself, said:  “Tell  us  something  of  the  person- 
al history  of  Gen.  John  Adams.”  I gave  him  a general 
outline  of  his  career.  He  then  added:  “His  conduct  at 
Franklin  was  the  grandest  performance  of  the  war.  I 
watched  him  as  he  led  his  brigade  against  our  works. 
He  looked  like  a soldier  inspired  with  the  belief  that 
the  fortunes  of  his  cause  depended  upon  his  own  ac- 
tions; and  when  his  horse  leaped  upon  our  works  for 
one  moment  there  was  a cessation  of  firing,  caused,  no 
doubt',  by  admiration  of  his  lofty  courage.  Another 
moment,  as  he  called  to  his  command  to  follow,  a vol- 
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Samuel  C.  Hammer,  Long  Beach,  Los  Angeles 
County,  Cal.:  “Many  years  ago  an  old  German  Bible 
was  left  with  Mrs.  Hannah  Perkins,  who  once  lived  in 
or  near  the  home  of  Isaac  Hammer,  supposed  to  be  in 
Greene  County,  Tenn.  Information  of  this  Bible  or  of 
the  Perkins  family  is  greatly  desired,  as  a record  is  con- 
tained in  the  book  which  is  valuable  only  to  myself  or 
relatives.  I wish  that  some  of  my  old  Texas  comrades 

of  the  Sixteenth  Cavalry  who  went  from  Collin 

and  Grayson  Gounties  would  write  to  me.  Many  will 
remember  a mischievous  scamp  with  a slight  knowl- 
edge of  ventriloquism  belonging  to  that  regiment,  who 
practiced  many  jokes  whenever  occasion  offered. 


VETER.\X  CA.MP  AT  COURTHOU.SE,  C.^LHOUN,  GA. 


ley  was  delivered  and  rider  and  horse  fell  dead  inside 
of  our  works.” 

^The  Hon.  James  Speed,  of  Kentucky,  was  present, 
and  was  an  interested  listener.  He  had  been  a cabinet 
officer  of  Mr.  Lincoln’s.  He  said:  “Golonel,  why  did 
you  kill  so  brave  a man?  Why  not  have  caused  his 
capture?”  The  Colonel  replied:  “If  we  had  paused  to 
demand  his  surrender,  he  would  have  crossed  the 
M^orks  and  cut  our  line  and  held  it.”  He  added,  ad- 
dressing Gen.  Cheatham:  “If  Gen.  Adams  had  made 
the  attack  on  your  extreme  left,  he  would  have  carried 
the  works,  and  Nashville  would  have  been  yours  with- 
out a battle.” 

Maj.  Sanders,  of  the  Gonfederate  army,  Capt.  Speed, 
of  the  Federal  army,  and  many  others  now  living  were 
present,  with  some  familiarity  with  the  conduct  of  the 
officers  and  men  of  the  Army  of  Tennessee.  I have 
long  been  of  the  opinion  that  the  conduct  of  Gen.  John 
Adams  at  the  battle  of  Franklin  was  the  most  gallant 
action  of  the  war. 


Ex-Gov.  James  D.  Porter,  who  was  on  Gen.  Gheat- 
ham’s  Staff,  writes  Gapt.  Gibson : 

I accompanied  Gen.  Frank  Gheatham  to  Louisville, 
Ky.,  when  his  paper  on  the  affair  at  Spring  Hill  was 
read  before  the  Confederate  Historical  Society  of  that 
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One  Hundred  and  Fifty-fourth  consolidated,  and,  com- 
manded by  Col.  McGififany,  in  the  battle  of  Franklin 
was  the  extreme  right  of  Gen.  Cheatham’s  Division, 
commanded  by  Gen.  John  C.  Brown. 

Cleburne’s  Division  was  on  the  right  of  the  Colum- 
bia pike  and  Cheatham’s  on  the  left;  so  that  our  regi- 
ment was  just  on  the  left  of  the  pike.  In  advancing 
upon  the  Federal  main  line  of  works,  both  commands 
bore  to  the  pike,  making  our  force  much  stronger  at 
that  point.  We  crossed  these  works  just  before  sunset. 
When  I had  gotten  over  their  last  line  by  the  pike  I saw 
their  colors  fall  a few  paces  in  my  front.  I leaped  for- 
ward and  grasped  them.  Not  being  able  to  handle  my 
gun  and  save  the  flag,  T returned  with  it  to  the  works, 
when,  to  my  surprise,  I found  that  many  of  the  enemy 
had  never  left  the  ditch,  and  were  still  firing  at  our  men, 
who  had  stopped  at  the  embankment.  Ihe  flag  that  I 
captured  was  that  of  the  Thirty-seventh  Indiana  Reg- 
iment, near  where  their  main  and  last  line  of  works 
crossed  the  Columbia  pike. 

It  was  at  the  left  of  the  pike,  opposite  the  old  gin- 
house  on  the  right,  where  Gen.  Adams’s  horse  fell,  with 
his  head  on  their  works.  Gen.  Granburv  also  fell  near 
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tills  ginhouse.  John  Parish  and  Peter  Glenn,  of  my 
company,  were  wounded  by  my  side. 

I never  shall  forget  an  incident  which  occurred  a few 
minutes  before  the  color-sergeant  fell,  and  I thought 
was  dead.  I had  just  shot  my  gun  and  was  reloading, 
when  a Federal  captain,  in  ten  feet  of  me,  with  his  pis- 
tol shot  one  of  my  comrades,  and  another  one  of  them 
raised  his  gun  to  shoot  this  Federal  captain,  when  he 
threw  up  his  hands  to  surrender.  A Southern  lieuten- 
ant, not  seeing  the  captain  shoot  our  man,  and  thinking 
his  man  ought  not  to  shoot  an  enemy  with  his  hands  up, 
knocked  the  gun  down,  and  pointed  the  Federal  cap- 
tain to  the  rear.  There  was  a hand  to  hand  fight  for  a 
short  while.  I believe  that  I could  go  within  ten  steps 
of  the  spot  if  I were  at  Franklin  and  were  shown  where 
this  line  of  their  works  crossed  the  pike. 

I was  in  every  battle  that  the  Army  of  Tennessee 
fought  from  Shiloh  to  Bentonville,  but  Franklin  was 
by  far  the  closest  quarters  that  I was  ever  in.  Near 
and  around  this  spot  of  which  I speak  the  dead  and  dy- 
ing were  actually  in  heaps.  God  only  knows  how  any 
of  us  ever  escaped.  About  sundown  on  this  eventful 
day,  being  encumbered  with  my  prized  trophy,  the  cap- 
tured banner,  I retired  to  our  field  hospital,  and  was 
not  in  the  battle  after  dark.  On  the  following  morn- 
ing Maj.  W.  J.  Crook,  of  our  regiment,  instructed  me 
to  carry  the  captured  flag  to  Gen.  B.  F.  Cheatham, 
which  I did.  When  it  was  known  that  we  were  to  sur- 


W,  M,  CROOK'S  HEROISM  AT  FRANKLIN, 


Story  of  His  Capture  of  a Federal  Flag, 

Comrade  W.  M.  Crook,  now  of  Texas,  writes  of  the 
carnage  at  Franklin,  Term.,  November  30,  1864; 

I belonged  to  Company  I,  Thirteenth  Tennessee 
Regiment,  Vaughan’s  Brigade.  The  Thirteenth  and 
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render  at  Greensboro,  N.  C.,  I went  to  Maj.  Crook, 
asking  that  he  influence  Gen.  Cheatham  to  give  me 
again  this  flag.  Maj.  Crook  wrote  a note  to  Gen. 
Cheatham,  requesting  that  I have  the  flag.  Gen. 
Cheatham  gave  it  to  me,  and  I carried  it  home. 

GOLD  MEDAL  TO  CORP.  CROOK. 

A twenty-dollar  gold  coin  was  presented  to  Com- 
rade Crook  with  the  following  inscription  upon  it: 
“Fifty-seventh  Indiana  Volunteers  to  W.  M.  Crook, 
Thirty-seventh  Tennessee  Regiment,  C.  S.  A.  Koko- 
mo, Ind.,  September  22,  1885.”  This  Indiana  regi- 
ment had  two  hundred  and  ninety-seven  men  in  the 
fight  at  Franklin,  and  lost  in  the  engagement — killed, 
wounded,  and  missing — one  hundred  and  fifty-six. 

It  was  a pathetic  moment  when  Comrade  Crook, 
from  the  platform  at  the  reunion  of  the  regiment  in 
Indiana,  unfurled  the  old  flag.  Many  cheeks  were 
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bathed  with  tears  from  the  eyes  of  survivors  who  saw  it 
go  down  at  Franklin.  Members  of  the  regiment  gave 
vivid  recollections  of  its  capture.  One  of  them  stated 
that  only  a minute  or  so  before  its  capture  it  was  so 
blowing  in  his  face  that  he  took  hold  of  and  held  it 
aside.  Another,  who  saw  its  bearer  fall,  undertook  to 
rescue  it,  but  the  Confederate  was  “too  fast”  for  him. 

REPORT  OF  HIS  LAST  SCOUT. 

S.  D.  Bass,  Nashville,  Tenn. : 

I was  sent  out  by  Gen.  Dibrell,  April  12,  1865,  with 
nine  others,  to  ascertain  in  what  direction  Gen.  Sher- 
man’s Army  was  moving.  We  traveled  all  night 
through  a pouring  rain  and  struck  the  army  at  dawn 
the  next  morning,  within  twelve  miles  of  Raleigh,  N. 
C.  We  ran  upon  a squad  of  about  sixty-five  or  seven- 
ty Yankees,  who  were  having  a merry  time  killing  and 


cooking  chickens.  We  charged  right  in  amorig  them, 
killing  several  and  capturing  ten  men  and  thirteen 
horses  and  mules.  When  we  started  on  our  return,  as 
I had  the  best  horse,  I was  put  to  guard  a byroad,  for 
fear  of  being  captured,  so  that  the  men  could  get  away 
with  the  prisoners  and  horses.  Soon  I saw  a Yankee 
with  a mule  hitched  to  a family  barouche  driving 
around  the  bend  in  the  road.  When  I halted  him  he 
made  a break  for  his  rifle,  but  I had  my  six  shooter  on 
him,  and  he  surrendered.  In  the  barouche  he  had 
eleven  rifles  and  eleven  knapsacks,  filled  with'  stolen 
things  from  the  country.  I made  him  throw  out  all  of 
the  rifles,  and  then  started  with  him  as  my  prisoner  to 
try  to  catch  up  with  my  comrades.  I was  making  my 
prisoner  drive  for  dear  life,  although  I didn’t  know 
which  way  I was  going,  when  I saw  a citizen  run 
across  the  road  in  front  of  me.  I halted  him  with  my 
pistol  and  made  him  show  me  the  right  road  leading  to 
the  bridge.  I then  made  my  Yankee  drive  as  fast  as 
possible,  but  didn’t  overtake  the  boys  until  just  before 
sundown.  When  they  saw  me  they  gave  me  Three 
round  cheers.  We  examined  the  contents  of  the 
knapsacks  and  found  silver  spoons,  forks,  a silver  mug 
and  fork  (which  I presented  to  the  Centennial  Exhibi- 
tion), gold  pens,  pencils,  a set  of  false  teeth  set  on  a fine 
gold  plate,  seven  gold  rings,  $35-75  in  greenback,  and, 
best  of  all,  several  pounds  of  old-fashioned  ground  cof- 
fee. They  had  many  things  in  those  knapsacks  that 
no  human  being  but  a Yankee  would  steal.  I gave  the 
mule  and  barouche  to  a young  lady,  whose  name  I have 
forgotten. 

When  we  were  ready  to  swim  the  river  (the  bridge 
having  been  destroyed),  and  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  my  pris- 
oner to  ride  an  old  blind  mare,  we  put  five  of  our  men 
in  front  of  him  and  five  in  his  rear,  and  then  we  started 
in.  The  current  being  strong  and  the  old  mare  weak, 
she  commenced  breaking  down  stream.  Being  a 
Dutchman,  our  prisoner  couldn’t  speak  very  good 
English,  but  he  commenced  praying,  the  old  mare  go- 
ing on  down  the  river.  We  landed  safe  on  the  other 
side,  and  when  some  of  the  horses  neighed  that  old 
mare  made  for  the  bank.  Where  she  landed  the  haw- 
thorn bushes  were  very  thick,  and  that  Yankee  came 
out  on  them  like  a squirrel  on  a sycamore  tree. 

My  first  information  of  the  surrender  of  Gen.  Lee’s 
Army  to  Gen.  Grant  was  from  these  prisoners.  We 
traveled  all  night  and  the  next  day  we  reached  Chapel 
Hill,  Ga.,  and  turned  our  prisoners  over  to  the  provost- 
guard,  and  there  we  met  some  of  Gen.  Lee’s  paroled 
soldiers. 


Berry  H.  Binford  is  said  to  have  been  the  youngest 
soldier  on  either  side  in  the  war  between  the  North  and 
the  South.  He  was  born  in  Limestone  County,  Ala., 
April  14,  1854,  and  enlisted  in  April,  1863,  when  nine 
years  old,  in  Col.  Josiah  Patterson’s  Regiment.  He 
was  with  him  until  the  close  of  the  war.  Mr.  Bin- 
ford’s  father.  Dr.  L.  H.  Binford,  was  a prominent  citi- 
zen of  Limestone  County,  and  his  mother  a sister  of 
Messrs.  E.  R.  and  J.  B.  Richardson,  of  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  and  Judge  William  Richardson,  of  Huntsville, 
Ala.  ■ " 

Robert  Mangum,  of  Magee,  Miss.,  would  like  to  hear 
from  some  of  Featherstone’s  Mississippi  (“Old 
Sweat’s”)  Brigade. 
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SCULPTOR  ZOLNAY  AND  SOME  OF  HIS  WORK  AT  THE  TENNESSEE  CENTENNIAL  EXPOSITION. 


The  great  enthusiasm  which  all  the  admirers  of  our 
cherished  hero,  Sam  Davis,  have  manifested  over  the 
ideal  bust  reproduced  in  the  Veteran  for  April  has  sug- 
gested the  presentation  of  some  data  of  the  sculptor’s 
principal  work  at  the  Exposition,  especially  there  being 
an  interesting  relation  between  these  figures  and  the 
creation  of  that  magnificent  portrait  of  Sam  Davis.  It 
was  while  working  on  these  colossal  statues,  and  when 
every  minute  was  precious,  as  they  had  to  be  finished  at 
a certain  time,  that  Sculptor  Zolnay  conceived  and  ex- 
ecuted that  noble  bust,  which  he  considers  one  of  his 
best  artistic  productions. 

The  picture  represents  Mr.  Zolnay  at  work  in  the 
open  air  on  the  Centennial  grounds,  surrounded  by  his 
assistants  and  workmen. 

Roughly  speaking,  the  sculptor  first  embodies  his 
idea  in  a small  sketch,  generally  made  in  wax.  Then 
he  proceeds  to  build  up  his  statue  the  size  required  by 
the  space  which  it  is  intended  to  adorn.  The  material 
used  for  the  work  is  the  so-called  potter’s  clay,  which  is 
kept  moist  until  the  modeling  of  the  figure  is  done. 
Once  finished,  a negative  of  plaster  is  made  from  the 
clay  model,  which  negative  or  mould  is  taken  apart, 
cleaned,  and  then  the  ultimate  cast  is  obtained  by  par- 
tially filling  it  with  plaster  of  Paris.  Owing  to  their  un- 
usual size,  these  figures  had  to  be  cast  in  sections  and 
afterwards  adjusted  and  retouched,  which  is  the  part  of 
the  work  the  sculptor  was  engaged  in  when  this  photo- 
graph was  taken. 

This  is  the  general  method  followed  in  sculpture,  re- 
gardless as  to  the  material  in  which  the  figures  are  to  be. 
If  bronze,  sand  molds,  from  which  the  bronze  cast  is 
obtained,  are  made  from  these  plaster  casts.  If  they  are 
to  be  made  of  stone,  these  casts  serve  as  models  from 
which  the  stone  is  worked,  partially  by  the  aid  of  a so- 
called  “pointing”  or  “reproducing  machine,”  and  this 
opportunity  is  used  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  no  statue 
is  ever  carved  directlv  in  stone,  but  always  copied  from 
a plaster  model,  which  alone  is  the  artistic  and  intellect- 
ual cri"''^’on  of  the  sculptor,  while  the  carving  is  merely 


a question  of  patient  labor,  executed  by  workmen  under 
the  sculptor’s  directions. 

These  six  figures  represent  “Oratory,”  “Learning,” 
which  adorn  the  two  frontispieces  of  the  Educational 
Building;  “Labor”  (blacksmith),  “Mechanics”  (Engi- 
neer), and  two  portrait  statues — one  representing  the 
first  president  of  the  N.  and  C.  Railroad,  Vernon  King 
Stevenson,  and  the  other  Charles  Grant,  the  oldest  em- 
ployee in  the  company’s  service.  The  erection  of  the 
latter  statue  is  one  of  the  kindest  compliments  IMaj. 
Thomas  could  have  paid  to  his  workmen  as  a body. 

Mr.  Zolnay’s  work,  which  has  obtained  the  most  flat- 
tering recognition  from  the  Exposition  authorities  and 
the  public,  and  of  which  the  press  is  unanimous  in  its 
praise,  will  undoubtedly  make  him  famous  throughout 
this  section,  as  he  is  in  New  York  and  elsewhere. 

POPUI.AR  REDUCTION  OF  SAM  DAVIS  BUSTS. 

The  old  saying  that  “when  the  heart  overflows  the 
tongue  is  still”  again  reasserts  itself  when  we  see  the  re- 
alization of  our  dream  to  have  at  last  a true  and  dignified 
image  of  Sam  Davis,  one  of  the  most  elevating  charac- 
ters in  history.  Sublime  in  its  modesty,  which  is  the 
stamp  of  true  greatness,  and,  as  the  sculptor  said  so 
beautifully  in  his  letter  of  presentation:  “A  character 
which  in  its  magnitude  raises  humanity  to  the  level 
where  God  intended  it  to  be.” 

Since  Mr.  Zolnay  donated  the  creation  of  his  enthu- 
siasm the  Veteran  has  sought  to  apply  its  benefits  as 
universally  as  possible.  It  became  evident  that  some 
means  should  be  devised  to  bring  it  within  the  reach  of 
everybody,  so  the  idea  was  conceived  of  asking  kir. 
Zolnay  for  a reduction  of  this  bust  to  a minimum  price, 
and  to  enable  admirers  of  this  hero  and  lovers  of  art 
generally  to  possess  a reproduction  of  this  work.  One 
hundred  copies,  about  eleven  inches  in  height,  have 
been  made  from  this  reduction,  which  is  a perfect  min- 
iature far  sunilc  of  the  original.  They  will  be  sold  at 
fp5,  of  which  $i  will  be  given  to  the  monument  fund. 
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Besides  Mr.  Zolnay’s  personal  contribution,  the  sur- 
plus of  these  sales  being  added  to  the  fund  already  sub- 
scribed— his  work  will  be  very  helpful  toward  the  erec- 
tion of  the  Sam  Davis  Monument. 

It  is  an  especially  fortunate  coincidence  that  Mr.  Zol- 
nay  should  have  lately  succeeded  in  the  solution  of  his 
great  problem  to  produce  an  imperishable  material  for 
statuary,  of  which  an  account  will  appear  ere  long  in 
the  Veteran.  It  is  a new  compound,  mentioned  as 
liquefied  marble,  combining  all  the  desirable  qualities 
of  marble  in  beauty,  durability,  etc.,  without  incurring 
the  great  expense  of  carving,  by  which  the  cost  is  re- 
duced to  nearly  one-eighth.  It  seems,  indeed,  “the 
most  wonderful  combination  of  plastic  material  ever 
known  to  mankind.”  Those  who  may  desire  this  re- 
duced bust  may  secure  it  the  earlier  by  giving  notice. 

A complete  resume  of  the  wonderful  story  of  Sam 
Davis  and  the  complete  list  of  subscribers  appears  in 
the  reunion  Veteran,  and  every  person  who  has  de- 
ferred it  and  yet  intends  to  subscribe  would  give  fresh 
impetus  to  the  worthy  movement  by  reporting,  so  that 
their  names  may  be  added  to  that  list. 

DOUGLAS'  TEXAS  BATTERY, 

First  Lieut.  John  H.  Bingham,  of  the  honored  organ- 
ization, gives  the  following  concise  history.  He  writes 
from  McKinney,  Tex.,  May  ii,  1897: 

Comrade  J.  King,  of  New  Orleans,  challenges  the 
statistics  of  tlie  Tennessee  army  as  published  in  the 
Veteran  of  December,  calling  attention  to  the  omis- 
sion “of  some  of  the  most  prominent  batteries  of  that 
army — to  wit,  Douglas’s  Company,  Texas  Artillery; 
Garrity’s  Company,  Alabama  Light  Artillery;  Robert- 
son’s Company,  Confederate  States  Artillery;  Slocum’s 
Fifth  Company,  Washington  Artillery,  New  Orleans.” 
Besides  these  he  alludes  to  other  commands  not  men- 
tioned. Garrity’s  Battery  suffered  severely  in  the  cam- 
paign from  Dalton  to  Atlanta.  At  Dallas  Capt.  Garri- 
ty  received  a severe  shell  wound,  from  which  he  did  not 
fully  recover  during  the  war.  At  the  Baugh  House,  on 
the  left  of  Atlanta,  Lieut.  Hassell  was  killed;  and  at 
Jonesboro,  a few  days  after,  Lieut.  Bond  lost  a leg;  yet 
the  battery  never  failed,  but  always  got  to  the  front. 

Capt.  Felix  (Comanche)  Robertson,  justly  regarded 
as  one  of  the  best  artillerists  in  the  army,  was  promoted ; 
and  his  old  battery,  changing  name,  was  thus  probably 
lost  sight  of.  He  was  a Texas  boy,  at  West  Point, 
when  the  war  broke  out.  He  now  resides  at  Waco, 
Tex.  .Slocum’s  Fifth  Company,  Washington  Artillery, 
of  New  Orleans,  was  well  known  by  the  whole  army, 
and  was,  in  fact,  the  pride  of  the  artillery  corps. 

Why  Douglas’s  Battery  should  be  overlooked  is  not 
known,  as  no  roster  of  Cleburne’s  Division  would  be 
complete  without  it,  having  served  under  him  from 
Richmond,  Ky.,  till  his  death  at  Franklin.  The  follow- 
ing incidents  in  the  history  of  the  command  are  pre- 
served bv  the  surviving  members  of  the  battery;  En- 
listed at  Dallas,  Tex.,  June  15,  1861,  it  participated  in 
the  following  engagements;  Elkhorn  (Pea  Ridge), 
March  7,  8,  1862;  Farmington,  Miss.,  Mav  9,  1862; 
Richmond,  Ky.,  August  30,  1862;  Kentuckv  River,  Ky., 
September  i,  1862;  Murfreesboro,  Tenn.,  December  30, 
31,  1862;  Liberty  Gap,  Tenn.,  June  30.  1863;  Elk  River, 
Tenn.,  July  3.  1863;  Chickamauga,  Tenn.,  September 
18,  19,  1863;  Missionar)^  Ridge,  Tenn.,  November  25, 


1863;  Resaca,  Ga.,  May  14,  15,  1864;  New  Hope 
Church,  Ga.,  May  28,  1864;  Lost  Mountain,  Ga.,  June 
15-17,  1864;  Mount  Zion  Church,  Ga.,  June  22,  1864; 
Kennesaw  Mountain,  Ga.,  June  23-July  3,  1864;  Peach- 
tree Creek  (near  Atlanta),  July  20,  1864;  Atlanta,  July 
22,  1864;  four  miles  west  of  Atlanta,  August  6,  1864; 
Baugh  House,  left  of  Atlanta,  August  12,  1864;  Jones- 
boro, Ga.,  August  31,  1864;  North  Florence,  Ala.,  Octo- 
ber 30,  1864;  Shoal  Creek,  Ala.,  November  5,  1864;  Co- 
lumbia, Tenn.,  November  29,  1864;  Franklin,  Tenn., 
November  30,  1864;  Nashville,  Tenn.,  December  15, 
16,  1864;  Spring  Hill,  Tenn.,  December  17,  1864; 
siege  of  Mobile  during  the  months  of  February  and 
March,  1865.  The  company  reenlisted  at  Corinth, 
Miss.,  on  the  20th  day  of  May,  1862,  for  the  period  of 
three  years;  and  again  on  the  25th  day  of  January,  1864, 
at  Dalton,  Ga.,  reenlisted  for  the  war.  There  may  be 
errors  as  regards  dates  of  some  of  these  combats,  but  so 
it  is  recorded  in  the  annals  of  the  little  band  of  survivors, 
who  feel  anxious  that  a record  of  the  battery  should  be 
preserved. 

ATTENTION,  24TH  GEORGIA  REGIMENT! 

J.  A.  Jarrard,  Morrison’s  Bluff,  Ark. ; 

By  your  permission  I will  “shell  the  woods”  and  see 
if  I can  locate  any  of  my  old  company,  G,  Twenty- 
fourth  Georgia  Regiment.  I would  be  glad  to  hear 
from  any  member  of  the  regiment  As  senior  captain 
commanding,  it  devolved  upon  me  to  surrender  the  six- 
ty-three surviving  members  of  the  regiment,  who  made 
it  through  to  Appomattox  Courthouse  April  9,  1865. 
I would  like  to  know  how  many  of  that  number  are  still 
living.  Our  regiment  once  numbered  thirteen  hun- 
dred men  present  for  duty,  and  was  commanded  orig- 
inally by  Col.  Robert  McMillan,  who  displayed  such 
gallantry  at  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  where  the 
command  of  the  brigade  devolved  upon  him  after  the 
fall  of  the  valiant  T.  R.  R.  Cobb.  Its  position  there 
was  behind  the  stone  wall  at  the  foot  of  the  Mayre's 
Heights,  which  position  it  held  alone  during  the  entire 
day,  but  was  reenforced  by  Kershaw’s  Brigade  just  at 
nightfall.  If  any  of  the  regiment  that  was  behind  that 
stone  wall  can  recall  a long,  gaunt  six-footer,  running 
for  dear  life  from  the  picket  line  through  the  mud, 
midst  shot  and  shell,  when  the  engagement  opened, 
they  will  remember  the  writer. 

I am  highly  pleased  with  the  Veteran,  and  can’t  see 
for  the  life  of  me  why  every  old  “Reb”  has  not  been 
taking  it  long  since. 

Dr.  J.  L.  Napier,  of  Blenheim,  S.  C.,  asks  for  the  ad- 
dress of  some  members  of  Toombs’s  Georgia  Brigade 
who  were  in  the  battle  of  Sharpsburg  and  supported 
McIntosh’s  Battery  (Pee  Dee  Artillery)  on  the  left  of 
the  cornfield  when  they  were  driven  from  their  guns. 
Fie  wishes  to  get  the  number  of  Federal  soldiers  en- 
gaged in  the  charge,  as  they  remember  it. 

W.  H.  Cox,  Rising  Star,  Tex.;  “The  last  time  Ross 
was  in  Tennessee,  under  Hood,  we  were  to  the  left  of  the 
Pulaski  and  Columbia  pike,  and  ran  into  a batch  of 
Yankees  at  Lynnville,  if  I don’t  forget  the  place.  Any 
way,  a sweet  little  girl  was  killed  after  the  skirmish  was 
over.  She  seemed  to  be  about  twelve  years  old.  I 
would  like  to  know  the  name  of  the  family  and  where 
they  live. 


TO  THE  ZOLNAY  BRONZE  OF 
SAM  DAVIS, 

BY  GABRIELLE  TOWNSEND  STEWART. 

Hero,  could  thy  steadfast  eyes, 

From  the  scaffold  to  the  skies 
Looking  toward  eternity, 

See  the  great  futurity? 

When  thy  lips  refused  to  speak 
Words  thy  judge  from  thee  would  take, 
Did  thy  brow  so  broad  and  fair 
Lower  with  no  line  of  care? 

Couldst  thou  in  thy  self-reliance. 
Bidding  all  the  laws  defiance, 

As  one  then  in  honor  should. 

Know  the  coming  attitude 
Of  the  world  when  thy  fair  name 
Would  be  honored,  known  to  fame. 
When  thy  great  deed  would  inspire 
Countless  minds  to  something  higher? 

Couldst  thou  guess  in  bronze  and  story 
Ages  would  repeat  thy  glory 
When  the  fate  was  realized 
That  thy  deed  immortalized? 

No,  brave  soul;  thy  death  more  glorious 
Was,  that  thou,  victorious, 

Shouldst  in  simple  bravery 
Live  heroic  in  life’s  memory. 

Cleveland,  O. 

GEN.  W,  H,  JACKSON, 

He  Speaks  Out  Strongly  for  Jen- 
nings’ Business  College. 

Gen.  W.  H.  Jackson,  the  distinguished 
proprietor  of  Belle  Meade  Stock  Farm, 
and  who  commanded  a division  in  For- 
rest’s Cavalry,  says : “ Having  known  Mr. 
R.  W.  Jennings  for  a number  of  years, 
and  being  satisfied  as  to  his  business 
methods  and  efficiency  as  an  educator  of 
youth,  to  prepare  them  for  practical  busi- 
ness, I sent  my  son  to  his  college,  and 
it  affords  me  pleasure  to  commend  him 
to  all  who  are  contemplating  the  sending 
of  their  Sons  and  daughters  to  such  a 
school.” 

Write  Jennings’  Business  College, 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  for  catalogue. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  GETTYSBURG. 

One  of  the  most  realistic  pictures  ever 
painted  is  now  on  exhibition  at  the 
Centennial,  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg, 
and  should  be  seen  by  every  one  who 
visits  the  grounds.  The  artist  chose 
the  culminating  point  of  the  culmina- 
ting battle  of  the  war,  the  third  and  last 
day  of  the  battle  of  Gettysburg.  The 
principal  points  of  interest  in  the  awful 
hand-to-hand  struggle  between  the 
vanguard  of  Pickett’s  devoted  division 
and  Hancock’s  intrepid  legions.  The 
whole  world  has  read  of  the  brave  Pick- 
ett and  the  gray-coated  heroes  who  (in 
the  words  of  ex-Senator  Ransom) 
“stepped  like  bridegrooms  to  a mar- 
riage feast  up  the  stony  ridge  of  Gettys- 
burg, and,  meeting  foemen  worthy  of 
their  steel,  fell  back  like  the  sullen  roar 
of  broken  waters.”  The  iron  hail  from 
hundreds  of  cannons  left  bloody  heaps 
scattered  over  the  open  fields.  The  out- 
numbering enemy  who  met  them  with 
clubbed  guns  and  bayonet  points  in  the 
final  onslaught  tells  a tale  of  heroism 
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unequaled  in  history.  The  artist  has 
depicted  in  a most  vivid  manner  the 
hottest  part  of  the  battle,  and  those 
who  see  the  cyclorama  will  never  re- 
gret it. 


LARGEST  BANK  IN  THE  SOUTH, 

Employs  Eight  of  Jennings’ 
Graduates. 

S.J.  Keith,  Pre.sident  Fourth  National 
Bank  (Capital  and  Surplus,  $1,400,000), 
Nashville,  says:  “I  can  state  with  much 
pleasure  that  I have  known  Mr.  R.  W. 
Jennings  for  more  than  twenty  years, 
both  as  a wholesale  merchant  and  after- 
wards as  the  Principal  of  Jennings’  Busi- 
ness College,  Nashville,  and  that  I es- 
teem him  as  a business  man,  and  believe 
the  instruction  given  the  students  in  his 
college  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  them. 
The  F'ourth  National  Bank  has  now  in  its 
employ  eight  of  the  graduates  of  that 
school.” 

Business  men  indorse  this  school. 
Write  for  catalogue. 


“AMONG  THE  OZARKS," 

The  Land  of  Big  Red  Apples,  is  an 
attractive  and  interesting  book,  hand- 
somely illustrated  with  views  of  South 
Missouri  scenery,  including  the  famous 
Olden  fruit  farm  of  3,000  acres  in  Howell 
county.  It  pertains  to  fruit  raising  in 
that  great  fruit  belt  of  America,  the 
southern  slope  of  the  Ozarks,  and  will 
prove  of  great  value  not  only  to  fruit 
growers,  but  to  every  farmer  and  home- 
seeker  looking  for  a farm  and  a home. 
Mailed  free.  Address  J.  E.  Lockwood, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


VERMONT  MAPLE  SUGAR  MAKERS' 
ASSOCIATION, 

The  Agricultural  Building  may  truly 
be  called  the  Mecca  of  the  great  Exposi- 
tion. Here  the  weary  pleasure  seeker, 
while  resting  upon  the  comfortable  seats 
so  conveniently  provided,  may  feast  the 
eye  for  hours,  as  looking  up  and  down 
the  center  of  this  spacious  building  the 
grandest  panorama  of  picturesque 
scenes,  paintings,  and  artistic  decora- 
tions greet  the  eye  that  ever  enchanted 
mortal  vision. 

This  work  of  art  represents  the  pro- 
ducts of  a state  that  encircles  within  its 
borders  inexhaustible  supplies  of  nearly 
every  conceivable  product  of  mother 
earth.  A few  of  the  sister  states,  in  a 
modest  way,  here  also  their  leading  pro- 
ducts artistically  display  — some  from 
the  Northern  clime,  where  the  variety 
is  less,  and  few  only  of  the  hardier 
plants  can  be  made  to  thrive  at  best.  Of 
one  only  of  these  exhibits  will  we  make 
special  mention,  for  in  writing  this  arti- 
cle it  was  our  intention  to  prove  that  in 
one  thing  surely  Vermont  has  the  bulge: 
and  if  you  will  stop  for  a moment  and 
just  indulge  in  a sample  of  this,  our 
state’s  favorite,  staple  — the  unadulter- 
ated product  of  the  Green  Mountain 
Maple — in  what  we  claim  you  will  admit 
that  we  are  right:  that  “Vermont’s  Ma- 
ple Products  are  a way  out  of  sight.” 

A.  J.  Croft,  Secretary. 
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"CONFEDERATE  SCRAPBOOK," 

Mrs.  Lizzie  Cary  Daniel  has  shown 
extraordinary  ability  in  selecting  and  ar- 
ranging the  many  gems  that  compose 
the  ‘‘Confederate  Scrapbook.”  This 
handsome  volume  is  greeting  many  en- 
thusiastic friends  far  and  wide.  There 
are  letters  and  notes  from  some  of  our 
most  distinguished  men  and  women, 
rnany  of  them  in  print  here  for  the  first 
time.  “Dixie,”  “All  Quiet  Along  the 
Potomac,”  “Farewell  to  the  Star-span- 
gled Banner,”  “There’s  Life  in  the  Old 
Land  Yet,”  and  a score  of  other  soul- 
inspiring  songs  are  given,  with  the  his- 
tory and  music  of  each.  The  Constitu- 
tions of  the  United  States  and  the  Con- 
federate States  of  America  are  given  in 
this  valuable  book,  with  much  more  that 
is  interesting.  It  will  have  to  be  read  to 
receive  its  full  share  of  praise.  This 
work  is  published  for  the  benefit  of  the 
“Memorial  Bazar,”  another  evidence  of 
the  ability,  patriotism,  and  generosity  of 
Virginia’s  fair  daughters. 


Fifty  Years  Ago. 


This  Is  the  cradle  in  which  there  grew 
That  thought  of  a philanthropic  brain; 
A remedy  that  would  make  life  new 
For  the  multitudes  that  were  racked 
with  pain. 

•Twas  sarsaparilla,  as  made,  you  know 
By  Ayer,  some  50  years  ago. 


Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla 

was  in  its  infancy  half  a cen- 
tury ago.  To-day  it  doth  “be- 
stride the  narrow  world  like  a 
colossus.”  What  is  the  secret 
of  its  power  ? Its  cures  1 The 
number  of  them  ! The  wonder 
of  them  1 Imitators  have  fol- 
lowed it  from  the  beginning  of 
its  success.  They  are  still  be- 
hind it.  Wearing  the  only 
medal  granted  to  sarsaparilla 
in  the  World's  Fair  of  1893, 
it  points  proudly  to  its  record. 
Others  imitate  thS  remedy; 
they  can’t  imitate  the  record: 

So  Years  of  Cures. 
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HOW’S  THIS? 

We  oflor  One  Ihmdieil  Dollars  vewanl  torany 
case  of  Catarrli  that  cannot  be  cured  by  llall’s 
Catarrh  Cure. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  & Co.,  Toledo.  O. 

We,  the  undersigned,  have  known  F.  .1.  Cheney 
for  the  last  fifteen  years,  and  believe  him  per- 
fectly honorable  in  all  business t'ransactionsand 
financially  able  to  carry  out  any  oliligalions 
made  by  their  linn. 

West  & Thu  a,\.  Wholesale  Druggists,  Toledo,  O. 
Wai.din'.  KtNN.AN  & .M  AR\TN,  W holesale  Drug- 
gists, Toledo,  O. 

Hall's  Catai-rh  Cure  is  taken  internally,  acting 
directly  upon  the  blood  and  inncous  surface  of 
the  system.  Testimonials  sent  free.  Fi'ice  75 
cents  per  bottle.  Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


SHE  WOULDN'T  "CALL  OFF  'DIXIE.'" 

I love  it  well,  the  dear  old  song 
Once  borne  by  the  wind  along 
Over  fields  where  bullets  did  rain," 
Heard  ’mid  cheers  and  cries  of  pain — 
The  martial  strains  of  “Dixie.” 

I loved  it  in  the  hour  of  rest. 

When  victory  flushed,  or  fear  op- 
pressed. 

In  contests  fierce,  when  foemen  fly. 
Where  heroes  fall,  for  victory  die — 

I hear  the  strains  of  “Dixie.” 

I think  of  one  in  war  so  great. 

Of  one  whom  history  shall  relate 
His  purpose  pure — bravest  of  men! 

I think  of  Lee,  and  once  again 
I hear  the  band  play  “Dixie.” 

Though  we  forget  the  battle’s  glare. 
We  can’t  forget  what  cheered  us  there. 
Though  foemen  won  at  fearful  cost, 
Althougfi  our  country’s  cause  is  lost. 
Left  to  us  still  is  “Dixie.” 

I know  that  in  a brighter  land. 

When  sings  again  the  noble  band 
Who  fought  with  such  a purpose 
strong. 

Encouraged  by  the  dear  old  song. 

I’ll  hear  the  tune  of  “Dixie.” 

— Miss  Emma  E.  Whitney. 

Huntington,  W.  Va. 


A SON  OF  GEN.  FRANK  CHEATHAM, 

He  Gets  a Good  Position  After  At- 
tending Jennings’  College. 

Board  of  Underwriters, 
Nashville,  June  i2,  1895. 

I take  pleasure  in  stating  that  I attend- 
ed Jennings’  Business  College  and  found 
it  in  all  respects  what  it  is  claimed  to  be, 
a school  of  thorough  instruction  and  per- 
fectly equipped  to  prepare  a young  man 
for  a business  life.  From  the  responsible 
positions  held  in  this  city  by  its  graduates, 
I know  this  school  to  stand  in  the  high- 
est favor  with  Nashville  business  men. 
The  best  advice  I can  give  to  a young 
man  entering  business  is  to  take  a course 
under  Prof.  Jennings. 

Patton  R.  Cheatham. 

(Mr.  Cheatham  is  a son  of  the  late 
Gen.  Frank  Cheatham,  a hero  of  two 
wars.  The  position  of  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  the  Nashville  Board  of  Under- 
writers, which  he  now  holds,  was  given 
young  Cheatham  as  soon  as  he  left  Jen- 
nings’ College.) 

Write  to  this  college  for  free  cata- 
logue. School  open  the  year  round. 
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COLORADO  GOLD  MINE 

ON  VANITY  FAIR  [ORROSITE  CYCLORAMa). 

This  is  an  exact  reproduction  of  the  immense  FISHER  MINE,  situated  forty  miles 
west  of  Denver,  Colo.,  at  foot  of  the  wonderful  HOLY  CROSS  MOUNTAIN.  This 
reproduction  shows  every  detail  of  gold  iiiining — Miners  at  work,  Elevator  running, 
Double-acting  Force  Pump  and  Air  Compressor  at  work,  Bucket  Tramway  and  Stamp 
Mill  at  work-in  fact,  all  mining  operations —the  Holy  Cross  Mountain  in  the  distance. 
Burro  Pack  Train  climbing  mountain.  Lecturer  present  to  explain. 

R£AD  WHAT  iS  SAID  DR  IT:  “The  best  thing  on  Vanity  Fair.” — Govern- 
or Bradley oj  Kentucky , “ One  of  the  most  interesting  and  instructive  exhibitions  at 

the  exposition.”—^.  //.  Bruce,  President  Marshall  dr  Bruce  Co.,  and  Memtier  Nasin'ille  City  Council.  “ I 
am  greatly  pleased  with  the  Gold  Mine.  It  is  interesting  and  entertaining.”  — C.  H.  Sanders,  Freight 
A^enl  L.  dr  K.  R.  R.  “ Without  doubt  one  of  the  most  instructive  and  interesting  exhibits  I have  ever 
seen.” — R.  T.  Breioer,  Advertisino-  Solicitor,  The  Confederate  Veteran. 


MOST 

WONDERFUL 
MECHANICAL 
DEVICE  AT 
EXPOSITION. 


A NOTED  BUSINESS  COLLEGE, 

A HIGH  Compliment  from  a Former 
President  of  Vanderbilt 
University. 

Bishop  McTyeire,  while  President  of 
Vanderbilt  University,  said  to  a mother 
whose  son  wanted  a position  : “ Send  him 
to  Jennings’  Business  College,  Nashville; 
a certificate  from  R.  W.  Jennings  to  your 
son,  recommending  him  for  a position, 
will  be  of  more  benefit  to  him  than  any 
other  influence  he  could  have.” 

Write  for  catalogue 


SUMMER  RESORTS. 

Many  delightful  summer  resorts  are 
situated  on  and  reached  via  the  South- 
ern Railway.  Whether  one  desires  the 
seaside  or  the  mountains,  the  fashiona- 
ble hotels  "or  quiet  country  homes,  they 
can  be  reached  via  this  magnificent 
highway  of  travel. 

Asheville,  N.  C.,  Roane  Mountain, 
Tenn.,  and  the  mountain  resorts  of 
East  Tennessee  and  Western  North 
Carolina — the  “Land  of  the  Sky” — Tate 
Springs,  Tenn.,  Oliver  Springs,  Tenn., 
Lookout  Mountain,  Tenn.,  L i t h i a 
Springs,  Ga.,  the  various  Virginia 
springs,  also  the  seashore  resorts  arc 
reached  by  the  Southern  Railway  on 
convenient  schedules  and  at  very  low 
rates. 

The  Southern  Railway  has  issued  a 
handsome  folder  entitled  “Summer 
Homes  and  Resorts,”  descriptive  of 
nearly  one  thousand  summer  resort  ho- 
tels and  boarding  houses,  including  in- 
formation regarding  rates  for  board  at 
the  different  places  and  railroad  rates 
to  reach  them. 

Write  to  C.  A.  Benscoter,  Assistant 
General  Passenger  Agent,  Southern 
Railway,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  for  a 
copy  of  this  folder. 


THE  VIRGINIA  FEMALE  INSTITUTE, 

The  Veteran  is  ever  pleased  to  make 
a fitting  reference  to  the  Virginia  Fe- 
male Institute,  of  which  Mrs.  J.  B.  B. 
Stuart  is  the  Principal.  This  institu- 
tion, besides  being  of  high  merit,  has 
sentimental  claims  upon  the  Southern 
people,  and  to  this  pride  is  taken  in 
calling  attention.  Twenty  - one  years 
ago  Mrs.  Stuart  undertook  this  lauda- 
ble work  to  provide  means  for  educat- 
ing her  children.  She  was  left  a wid- 
ow at  an  early  age,  and  has  made  a dil- 
igent struggle  for  independence  and  the 
proper  rearing  of  her  family.  She  ever 
looks  hopefully  for  patronage  to  those 


who  knew  and  loved  her  noble  hus- 
band, and  it  seems  opportune  at  this 
time,  when  there  is  such  vivid  interest 
in  the  great  events  in  which  he  was  so 
conspicuous,  that  those  give  attention 
to  what  is  of  so  much  consequence  to 
her.  The  capacity  of  the  school  is  lim- 
ited, therefore  the  more  attention  may 
be  at  all  times  expected  for  the  pupils. 


CONFEDERATE  SOLDIERS, 

When  you  come  to  the  Great  Ten- 
nessee Exposition,  bring  all  your  old 
letters  that  have  Confederate  stamps  on 
them;  also  bring  stamps  used  before  the 
war,  and  sell  them  to  Edward  S.  Jones, 
707  Woodland  St.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


The  ladies  of  West  Nashville,  who 
have  entertained  many  of  our  Veterans, 
and  whose  hearts  are  warmly  beating 
for  us,  are  going  to  have  a picnic  and 
boat  excursion  up  the  river  on  Tuesday, 
the  2&th.  The  round  trip  will  be  25 
cents,  and  those  Veterans  who  remain 
in  the  city  until  that  time  are  cordially 
invited. 


C.  R.  BARNES, 

411,  413,  415,  417  N.  College  St., 
NASHVILLE.  TENN. 


I A CORDIAL  invitation  jg 
^ is  extended  to  all  J{j 
ib  Veterans,  their  families,  | 
iji'  and  their  friends  to  vg 
jg  make  this  store  their  {jj 
!b  headquarters  during  | 
* their  stay  in  Nashville.  i{j 
ig  We  will  be  pleased  to  jg 
t show  you  the  latest  it 
ig  styles  in  Fashionable  * 
jg  Millinery.  Dry-Goods,  jg 
it  Shoes,  Hats,  and  Fur-  it 
jg  nishing  Goods  at  the  jg 
jg  lowest  price.  {g 
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UP  TO  THE  CUMBERLANDS, 

A Delightful  Excursion  Out  of  Nashville 
Into  One  of  the  Most  Picturesque 
Regions  in  All  America. 

The  Great  Assembly,  with  Its  Programs  of 
Concerts,  Recitals,  and  Entertainments 
at  Monteagle,  Makes  the  Visit 
All  the  More  Attractive, 


One  of  the  most  pleasant  excursions 
out  of  Nashville  is  up  to  the  summit  of 
Cumberland  Mountain,  where  the  great 
Southern  Assembly  is  located  amid  sur- 
roundings both  picturesque  and  beauti- 
ful. On  your  visit  to  Nashville  you  can 
hardly  find  a more  profitable  excursion 
than  one  up  to  this  mountain  land. 
You  will  find  a cool,  bracing  climate, 
where  you  will  gain  immensely  in  vi- 
tality and  good  outing  during  a rest  of 
even  a few  days. 

The  Assembly  will  open  June  30  with 
Veterans’  Day,  with  speakers  of  Na- 
tional renown.  July  1 and  2 there  will 
be  drills  by  the  famous  Armour  Drill 
Corps,  of  Chicago.  Then  will  follow 
the  assembly  programme  of  daily  con- 
certs, by  large  orchestra  specially  em- 
ployed. Recitals,  by  great  singers,  pi- 
anists, readers,  impersonators,  etc. 
Lectures,  by  distinguished  orators  and 
speakeis  from  all  sections.  Entertain- 
ments, magic,  stereopticon,  etc. 

SUMMER  SESSIONS  OF  THE  BOSTON 
SCHOOL  OF  EXPRESSION, 

Dr.  S.  S.  Curry,  President,  will  henceforth 
be  held  at  Monteagle.  Dr.  Curry,  Mrs. 
Curry,  Profs.  Lathrop,  Merrill,  and  others 
will  "constitute  the  F’aculty,  making  a 
School  of  Expre.-sion  unsurpassed  in 
America.  All  grades  of  work  taueht. 

There  are  numerous  other  summer 
schools  of  like  excellence. 

Free  reading  room  and  library,  latest 
books,  newspapers,  and  magazines,  free 
to  everybody. 

Delightful  Tennis  Courts,  free  to  all. 
Games  all  day;  Grand  Tournament  mid- 
season. 

Swimming  Pool,  50x100  feet,  three 
feet  deep  one  end,  twelve  feet  at  the 
other,  built  of  the  famous  Cumberland 
sandstone,  filled  with  clear  freestone 
water;  baths  adjoining;  nominal 
charge. 

Gymnasium,  full  equipment,  and 
large  faculty  to  give  any  kind  of  exer- 
cise to  old  or  young,  worn  out  or  con- 
valescing. Nominal  charges  only. 

Bowling  Alley,  the  best  equipment 
and  management. 

Numerous  Hotels,  Homes,  etc.;  very 
reasonable  rates. 

BE  SURE  TO  TAKE  A TRIP  UP  TO 
MONTEAGLE. 

You  will  have  no  more  delightful  ex- 
perience on  your  visit  to  the  Reunion. 

The  train  leaving  on  N.  & C.  Ry.  at 
9 A.M.  carries  coaches  for  Monteagle;  no 
change  of  cars.  Another  train  leaves 
at  5:30  p.m. 

Write  for  any  information  or  service 
to  A.  P.  BOURLAND, 

Manager,  Menteagle,  Tenn. 


"NIGHT  AND  MORNING"  AT  THE 
TENNESSEE  CENTENNIAL. 

The  tliousands  of  veterans  who  are 
to  assemble  in  Nashville  soon  will  ex- 
jiect  some  amusement  and  pleasure  be- 
sides that  which  comes  from  meeting 
old  comrades,  and  they  will  expect  to 
find  it  at  the  Centennial  Exposition. 
J’hey  will  be  interested  in  one  of  the 
very  unusual  exhibits  made  in  Vanity 
Fair.  It  is  known  as 

NIGHT  AND  MORNING. 

Within  a little  building  on  the  first 
street  of  Vanity  F'air  this  wonderful  at- 
traction is  to  be  found.  The  building 
is  an  exact  reproduction  of  the  tomb  of 
Scipio  Barbatus,  which  still  stands  near 
the  city  of  Rome.  Upon  entering  the 
darkened  portals  the  visitor  finds  him- 
self in  a cafe,  and  ranged  along  the 
wails  on  each  side  are  black  coffins,  on 
which  are  large  white  napkins  with 
black  borders.  Pale  green  lights  fur- 
nish the  illuminations.  The  chande- 
liers are  made  of  human  bones,  and  on 
the  walls  are  skulls. 

From  the  ceiling  black  silk  drapery 
hangs  in  folds.  But  there  is  mirth  and 
laughter  there,  as  refreshments  are 
served.  Undertakers  in  long  black 
coats  and  silk  hats  draped  with  crape 
glide  softly  back  and  forth,  serving  the 
guests  with  liquid  refreshments  and 
lunches.  The  feeling  of  solemnity 
gradually  leaves  the  visitor  and  he  ab- 
sorbs the  humor  and  mirth  which  oth- 
ers feel.  There  are  large  pictures  on 
the  walls  which  dissolve  into  skeletons. 
The  change  is  wonderful. 

But  this  room  is  only  a “resting 
place,"  as  the  good  Friar  conducts  you 
into  another  room  whose  walls  are 
painted  black.  Then  some  one  from  the 
audience  is  asked  to  go  before  the  oth- 
ers and  act  as  a guide  through  “the 
spirit  land.”  One  of  your  friends  vol- 
unteers, and  he  is  led  up  to  a stage  in 
the  rear  of  the  room.  The  curtain  is 
drawn  aside  and  you  see  your  friend 
enter  an  upright  coffin  and  sea  his  flesh 
fade  away  from  the  bones  until  he  be- 
comes a skeleton.  In  a few  seconds  he 
walks  forth,  just  as  he  was  when  he 
left  5'ou. 

The  good  Friar  then  takes  the  vis- 
itors through  Dante’s  Inferno — a long, 
dark,  and  narrow  passage.  The  pic- 
tures are  explained  by  the  Friar.  Skel- 
etons are  seen  dangling  from  the  walls 
and  the  fires  of  the  infernal  regions  are 
seen  burning  in  the  pits.  But  the 
crowning  feature  is  yet  to  come.  Leav- 
ing the  darker  regions,  you  are  ushered 
into  a room  which  is  a dream  of  beauty. 
It  is  called  “Morning.”  It  is  brilliant- 
ly lighted  with  electric  burners.  The 
walls  and  ceiling  are  covered  with  pure 
white  quitted  satin.  Seventeen  hun- 
dred yards  of  satin  are  used  in  this  dec- 
oration. The  floor  is  covered  with  a 
velvet  carpet,  and  on  the  stage  is  a 
beautiful  illusion  from  “Fra  Diavolo.” 
It  is  the  masterpiece  of  that  premier  of 
illusionists,  Mr.  Henry  Roltaire.  There 
is  a beautiful  bedroom  with  rich  and 
costlj’’  furniture,  and  when  the  appar- 
ently solid  wall  on  the  stage  has  dis- 
solved and  faded  away  you  behold  a 
lovely  woman  arise  from  a luxurious 
couch,  or  at  least  you  think  you  do,  and 
then  the  scene  from  the  opera  is  pre- 
sented. 


OUR  MOTTO;  “ Good  Work  at  Reasonable  Prices.” 

ODONTLNDER  DENTAL  PARLORS. 


Oo2:^.s-u.lta.ti02n.  ^ree 


Stegrk  Hull. ding, 
i6i  N.  Chkkkv  St., 


NASHVILLE,  TENN. 


A.  J.  HAGER.  D.D.S..  Manager. 


Illinois  Central  R.  R. 


MAINTAINS  UNSURPASSED 


Double  Daily  Service 


FROJI 

NEW  ORLEANS, 

TO 

MEMPHIS, 

ST.  LOUS, 
LOUISVILLE, 
CINCINNATI, 
CHICAGO, 


FROM 

MEMPHIS, 

TO 

CAIRO, 

ST.  LOUIS, 
CHICAGO, 
CINCINNATI, 
LOUISVILLE, 


AND  FROM 


ST.  LOUIS  TO  CHICAGO. 

making  direct  connections  with  tlirough  traini 
tor  ali  points 

North,  East,  and  West, 

inclufUnir  IJufFalo.  Pitrslmr^-,  Cluvelnn«l,  Hoston, 
Sew  York,  PhiliMleliiliia.  Hiillimore.  Kicliinonci, 
. Piiul,  j\I  inneapoli.s.  Omaha.  Kansas  City.  I lot 
Sprin.ii's,  Ark.,  ami  Denver,  (.lose  ronnecLion 
with  Central  >fississii)ii>i  Valley  Route  Ji'Olid 
Kast  Vestibule  Daily  Train  for 

Dubmiuey  Sioux  FallSy  Sioux 

mmm  Git^y  mmm 

and  the  West.  Piirticnlars  of  .agents  of  the  I.  C 
1{.  11.  and  coiinecung  lines. 

WM.  MUhRAV,  Div.  I’ass.  Agt.,  New  Orle.ans. 
JNO.  A.  SCOTT,  Div.  Pa.ss.  .\gent,  Memi)liis. 


A.  H.  HANSON,  G.  P.  A.,  W.  A.  EKI.I.ONn.  A.  0.  P.  A. 
Chicago.  l.onisvillp. 


Send  25  cents  in  stamps  for  trial  box. 


Calvert  Bros.  & Taylor, 

Photographers  and 
Portrait  Painters, 

Cor.  CHERRY  and  UNION  STS.,  NASHVILLE,  TENN, 
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^opfederate  l/eterai) 


School  Directory, 


HBNDRIX  COI,I,BGB, 

CQNWAY,  ARK. 


For  Men.  Four  Courses.  Large  Library. 
Good  Laboratory.  Mature  Students.  Minimum 
Age,  fifteen.  Three  Terms.  Expenses  $45  to  |6.5 
a Term.  For  Catalogue  address 

Pres.  A.  C.  MILLAR. 


Gunston  Institute, 

1212  and  1214  Fourteeth  St,  N,  W., 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C., 

(Near  Thomas  Circle). 

A Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Young 
Ladies,  ACADEMIC  and  COLLEGIATE 


Coluinbia  Institute. 

HOME  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS, 

Best  Advantages^ 


Florida  Conference  College. 

Leesburg,  = - Fla. 


A full  and  aide  Facultj'.  A thorough  Collegi- 
ate Course  given. 

For  Catalogue,  aildress 

J.  T.  NOLEN,  President, 

Leesburg,  Fla. 


ROL^I^IISS  COLl^JBGB, 
Winter  Park,  Fla. 

A Southern  College  of  the  highest  grade,  ft 
stands  for  Practical,  Modern,  an<l  Thoiough  Ed- 
ucation. Departments:  Collegiate,  Prepar.ato- 
ry.  Commercial,  Music,  Art.  Experienceil  In- 
structors, Modern  Methods,  Excellent  Library, 
Fine  Gymnasium,  Well  Furnislied  Rooms,  Good 
Board, 'Reasonable  Terms.  Eacli  Student  has  a 
room  to  himself.  Location  beautiful  ami  liealtb- 
ful.  Rev.  George  IW.  Ward,  President. 


For  Young  Ladies. 

Pulaski,  Tenn. 


Permanent  endowment  $30,000.  The  only  en- 
dowetl  Female  College  in  tlie  State. 

S.  N.  BAP.KER,  President. 

F.  J.  ZEIS  If  ERG,  Music  Director. 


Courses,  Special  advantages  for  the  high^ 
est  cultivation  of  talent  in  the  Schools  of 
Music  and  Art,  For  particulars  address 

MR.  and  MRS.  BEVERLY  R.  MASON. 

The  Nashville 

Conservatory 

of  Music. 

COI<I,EGB  OF  MUSIC. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  NASHVILLE. 


Every  Branch  of  Music  Thoroughly 
Taught,  Summer  Term  for  Teachers  now 
open.  Send  for  Catalogue,  Address 

THE  NASHVILLE  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC, 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 


Viroinia  Femaig  iaaiitute, 

STAUNTON,  VA, 


FAIRFAX  HALL. 

(Skminary  fok  Ladiks.) 

WINCHESTER,  VA. 


Twentv-uinth  year  opens  September  34.  Lit- 
erary Courses.  Languages,  etc.,  nntler  superior 
instructors.  Location  line.  Terms  niotlerji te. 
Atitlress  MISS  M.  E.  BILLINGS,  Principal. 


MRS.  GEN.  J.  E.  B.  STUART.  Principal. 

54ih  Session  Opens  September  16, 1897, 

Located  in  the  mountain  region  of  Virginia, 
with  its  health-giving  elimate.  High  standard. 
Unsurpassed  advantages  in  all  liepartinents. 
Home  comforts.  Terms  reasonable. 


POTTER  COLLEGE, 

Bowling  Gt*een,  ICy. 


One  of  the  best  eijuipiK'd  and  furnished  schools 
in  tlie  bonlli  for  tlie  ednention  of  young  ladies. 
One  Hundred  Rooms;  Heated  by  Steam:  Lighted  by 
Gas;  Bath-rooms.  Prices  ami  catalogues  will  he 
sent  on  apiilication  to 

REV.  B.  F.  CABELL,  President. 

BELMONT  COLLEGE, 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 


The  Ideal  College  Home  of  the  South: 

Regent,  Rnv.  R.  A.  Toung,  D.D. 
Principals,  Miss  Hood,  .Miss  Hkkon. 
Write  for  handsomely  illnstrafed  catalogue. 

Nashville  College  for  Young  Ladies. 

Enrollment  Since  September  1.  1880,4.621  Pupils, 
From  iVlore  than  Half  the  Union. 

Privileges  in  the  Vanderbilt  University. 
Rev.  (Jeo.  W.  F.  Pkice,  D.D.,  Pres. 

Rnv.  W.  F.  Mki.ton,  A.M.,  Vice-Pres. 
Nashville,  ....  Tenn. 


Apply  for  Catalogue  to  the  Principal. 


MOmOMERYilLL  ICfiDlP. 

A school  foi’  boys,  fcuinded  in  ]8(i7.  The  Aca- 
demic Department  of  tlie  University  of  Nasli- 
villc.  Graduates  adinitteil  to  the  leading  uni- 
versities witlnmt  examinations.  Scholarsldlis 
at  Univei’sity  of  Tennessee.  Partially  endowed 
anil  therefore  |iennnnent.  It  lias  always  com- 
manded the  respect  ami  patronage  of  dur  best 
citizen.s.  Us  graduates  are  to  be  found  in  tlie 
front  in  all  the  irrofessions.  and  among  the  lead- 
ing business  men.  Tliere  are  three  dep.art- 
rnents — Primary,  Grammar,  and  Higli  .Srliool — 
comprising  a ten  years’  course  of  study.  As 
can  be  seen  from  i"ts  catalogue,  tlie  course  i.s 
compreiiemsive  and  carefully  selected  ; intended 
to  meet  the  demands  of  tlie  times.  It  has  a large 
corps  of  wide-awake,  iiaiiistaking,  ami  (iro- 
gressive  teacliers.  The  metliods  of  instruction 
are  tlioroiigli  and  of  tlie  most  approved  kiiitl, 
Tlie  disci|>line  is  lirm,  but  kind.  Its  aim  is  to 
fully  rlevelop  tlie  boy,  morally,  mentally,  and 
pliysically;  to  inculcate  riglit  principles,  and  to 
eiiconragiJ  and  inopci'ly  stimulate  the  pupils 
committed  to  itscare.  It  is  tlioronglil y equipped 
witli  all  the  modern  appliances  for  instrncLion. 
It  is  well  situated  and  of  easy  access,  its 
grounds  are  spacious  and  its  buildings  well- 
ada|itcd  to  their  irarpose.  I’arcnts  will  do  v.’cH 
to  consider  its  claims  before  placing  tlieir  sons 
at  scliool  tlie  ensuing  year.  Session  begins  Sep- 
tember 1,  1897.  For  catalogue  address,' 

S.  M.  D.  Clark,  A.M.,  Principal. 

Naslivilie,  Toiiii. 


Delightful  Climate^ 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

ADDRESS 

Mrs.  Francis  A.  Shoup,  Principal, 
■ju,3t  Columbia,  Tenn. 

WHILE  IN  THE  CITY  EAT  AT  THE 

Novelty  Restaurant, 

910-912  CHURCH  STREET, 
210-212  NORTH  SUMMER  STREET. 


REGULAR  MEALS  20  CENTS. 


MAGIC  STOCK  FOOD 

Is  the  great  guaranteed  Blood  Pui^i- 
fieVf  System  Renovator,  and 

grain  economizer  for  Horse  and  Cattle, 
Sheep  and  Hogs.  Manufactured  exclu- 
sively by  UNION  FEED  CO., 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  and  sold  by 
dealers  everywhere.  Write  for  Fkeh 
copy  of  book,  “ Helpful  Hints  on  Care 
and  Management  of  Stock  and  Poultry”— 
worth  ten  times  its  weight  in  gold.  Ste 
exhibit  Tennes  ee  Centenial. 


Subscribe  for  the  Veteran. 


Confederate  l/eteran 
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I Nashville  College  for  Young  Ladies.  | 

= (See  cut  on  pag-e  S31»)  S 

= Enrollment  Since  September  1,  1880,  4,621  Pupils  from  More  Than  Half  the  Union,  Ses^  S 
= sion  Begins  September  22,  1897,  Three  Buildings,  with  Rooms  for  200  Boarders,  = 

= Thirty/three  Officers,  Teachers,  and  Lecturers,  Privileges  in  the  Vanderbilt  Univer,'  = 

= sity.  Eminent  Lecturers  Every  Season,  • = 


OUR  ART  DEPARTMENT  is  in  the  finest  studios  of  the 
city,  beautifully  lighted  and  supplied  with  models.  Pupils  enjoy, 
from  time  to  time,  advantages  for  seeing  and  studying  good  artworks, 
such  as  can  be  found  only  in  a progressive  and  wide-awake  city. 
China  kiln  for  firing  China.  Orders  solicited. 

FOR  SCIENTIFIC  STU DI ES  our  classes  have  the  privilege 
of  attending  the  lectures  of  Vanderbilt  Professors  in  the  Laboratories 
of  Chemistry,  of  Physics,  and  of  Natural  History,  thus  giving  access 
to  the  splendid  resources  of  the  leading  institution  of  the  South. 

OUR  GYMNASIUM  is  fully  equipped  for  its  work.  Every 
species  of  apparatus  requisite  for  full  development  of  the  bodily  or- 
gans is  here  provided.  Delsarte  Exercises  taught.  Physical  defects 
improved. 

OUR  LITERARY  SCHEDULE  embraces  a scheme  of  edu- 
cation extending  over  a period  of  six  years,  and  offering  the  most 
advanced  curriculum  for  women  in  our  section. 

A KINDERGARTEN  is  in  full  operation  in  connection  with 
the  College.  A Training  Class  for  Teachers  and  mothers. 


who  desire  to  learn  Frcebel’s  principles  of  child  culture,  may  be  found 
in  the  city. 


THE  BEST  ELOCUTIONARY  TRAINING  is  provided  = 
for  by  private  instruction  under  the  care  of  Professor  Merrill,  of  Van-  SS 
derbitt  University,  who  enjoys  a national  reputation  in  this  field. 
Teachers  desiring  further  instruction  are  invited  to  try  this  course. 

Miss  Hayes,  a pupil  of  the  Emerson  School  of  Oratory,  is  principal  of  SS 
the  department,  and  in  charge  of  the  Delsarte  work  of  the  College. 


PRACTICAL  EDUCATION  is  provided  for  pupils  who  de- 
sire  to  learn  Dress  Cutting,  Fitting,  and  Making,  Sten-  = 
ography.  Typewriting  and  Bookkeeping.  “ 

MAGNIFICENT  NEW  BUILDING,  108x68  feet,  facing  on  = 
Broad  and  Vau.xhall  Streets,  five  stories,  grand  rotunda,  fine  elevator, 
steam  heat,  ample  parlors.  This  completes  and  crowns  the  work. 


AN  UNPARALELED  GROWTH,  from  obscurity  to  national  = 
fame,  from  fifty  pupils  to  begin  with  to  a total  enrollment  of  4,621  from  SS 
more  than  half  the  Union.  Send  for  Catalogue. 


= See  Our  Beautiful  Exhibit  in  Education  Building  Centennial  Exposition.  = 


MUSIC  DEPARTMENT. 

MISS  ELIZABETH  PRICE,  DIRECTOR, 


ALL  THE  ADVANTAGES  of  a first-class  musical  education 
are  offered  in  this  institution,  as  the  following  particulars  will  explain: 

TEACHERS.  We  employ  in  the  College  teachers  prepared  un- 
der the  best  masters,  European  and  American,  trained  and  experi- 
enced in  the  work  of  instruction,  and  each  successful  in  the  spe'  ial 
work  under  charge. 

INSTRUMENTS  TAUGHT.  We  have  facilities  for  instruc- 
tion upon  the  Pi|ie  Organ,  Piano,  Violin,  Guitar,  Banjo,  and  Mandolin. 

VOCAL  MUSIC.  We  have  ample  facilities  for  teaching  vocali- 
zation, voice  development,  voice  building,  chorus  work,  and  solo 
singing.  Individual  trainin,g  of  the  voice  according  to  its  special 
needs  is  sedulously  given.  We  have  trained  many  of  the  leading  vo- 
calists, teachers,  and  choir  singers  of  the  city.  A Choral  Society  of- 
fers fine  advantages  for  gratuitous  study  in  this  most  important  de- 
partment, thus  more  than  doubling  the  opportunities  of  the  pupils. 
The  Vocal  Studio  is  the  handsomest  in  the  city. 

HARMONY  AND  THEORY.  Opportunity  is  offered  in  the 
department  for  these  subjects  of  study  under  teachers  who  are  expe- 


rienced in  the  details  of  Harmony,  and  ^ arranging  music  for  various 
instruments,  so  as  to  produce  the  best  musical  effects. 

PRACTICE  ROOMS  AND  INSTRUMENTS.  TheCoI- 
lege  has  an  abundant  supply  of  new  pianos  for  practice.  The  instru- 
ments are  kept  constantly  in  tune  and  good  repair.  The  practice 
rooms  are  arranged  to  give  each  pupil  complete  privacy,  the  »alls  be- 
ing deadened  to  prevent  the  sound  from  disturbing  the  performer. 
Vigilant  oversight  is  kept  of  the  schedule,  so  that  each  student  has  a 
fixed  time  and  amount  of  practice.  As  much  time  is  given  as  the  pu- 
pil needs  or  wishes,  ranging  from  one  to  si.x  hours  daily. 

MUSICAL  ADVANTAGES  OF  THE  CITY.  Nashville  is 
growing  each  year  in  importance  as  a musical  community.  It  has 
been  able  to  secure  of  late  years  the  presence  of  the  finest  orchestral 
combinations,  including  those  of  Thomas,  Gilmore,  and  Damrosch, 
and  to  command  (he  visits  of  great  soloists  as  D’.Albert,  Seharwenka, 
Joseffy,  Mrs.  Bloomfield-Zeisler,  Miss  Aus  der  Ohe,  and  Sherwood,  as 
well  as  of  many  smaller  hut  very  excellent  musical  organizations, 
while  the  local  supply  of  good  music  ha.s  steadily  improved.  Pupils 
have  thus  the  opportunity  of  hearing  music  that  stimulates  ambition 
and  cultivates  taste. 


CATALOGUE  GIVING  FULL  PARTICULARS  WILL  BE  SENT  ON  APPLICATION 


s Rev.  Geo.  W.  F.  Price,  D.D.,  President; 

1 Rev.  W.  F.  Melton,  Ph.D.,  Vice  President,  _ 

liiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiriiiin 


108  VauxhaU  Place,  = 
Nashviiie,  Tenn,  M 
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Confederate  l/eterai). 


CONFEDERATE  SOLDIER'S  DIPLOMA, 

The  aboA/e  design  is  very  beautiful.  The  pictures 
speak  for  themselves.  They  make  an  attractive  border 
to  an  exquisitely  designed  certificate  blank,  which  may 
be  signed  by  the  veterans’  officers;  and  if  they  are  not 
living  or  are  inaccessible,  the  Diploma  Company,  of 
Richmond,  volunteers  to  certify  to  the  membership  of 
the  owner  upon  his  proof  that  he  is  a member  in  good 
standing  of  — ^ — Camp  of  Veterans. 

It  is  highly  indorsed  by  Governors  who  take  pride 
in  Confederate  records,  by  generals,  by  privates,  by 
commanders  and  adjutants  of  camps,  and  will  be  an  at- 
tractive ornament  in  any  home  where  there  is  pride  in 
the  record  of  the  Confederate  soldier. 


•4?yr<f  Tifi,  •%. 


.O’**! > «/•>  ''i**-.  •*  ■‘Tfi 

' f c* »♦<  • f’S* 

lAr», 
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: ^rS-»v..‘.  •,»  A.-K/orV.:  • ' .•  < *, 
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The  price  of  this  souvenir  has  been  reduced  to  fifty 
cents.  Comrade  R.  B.  Taylor,  of  Richmond,  Va.,  but 
who  will  be  for  some  time  in  Nashville,  makes  his  head- 
quarters at  the  Veteran  office.  Adjutants  of  camps 
are  invited  to  correspond  with  him,  where  a supply  for 
members  is  desired.  Copies  of  the  diploma  will  be 
sent  by  the  Veteran  for  the  price,  or  will  be  given  as 
a premium  for  three  subscriptions. 

Visitors  to  the  reunion  can  have  them  sent  by  mail 
without  the  trouble  to  carry  home. 

The  blanks  will  be  filled  by  expert  penmen  cm.- 
ployed  for  the  purpose,  at  an  additional  expense  of 
twenty-five  cents.  Printed  blanks  will  be  supplied  for 
this  purpose  upon  request  with  stamp  inclosed. 

Address  the  Veteran,  or  R.  B.  Taylor,  care  of  the 
Veteran,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


POTTER  COLLEGE, 

BOWLING  GREEN,  KY. 


Is  one  of  the  best  equipped  and  furnished  schools  in  the 
South  for  the  education  of  young  ladies.  It  has 

One  Hundred  Rooms  Elegantly  Furnished 

and  supplied.  Bath-rooms  throughout,  with  hot  and  cold 
water. 

Heated  by  Steam  and  Lighted  with  Gas. 

The  faculty  is  composed  of 

TWENTY  EXPERIENCED  TEACHERS. 

The  Department  of  Music  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  country. 
Every  teacher  is  an  artist  of  the  highest  order.  Parents 
cannot  do  better  than  to  put  their  daughters  in  this  mag- 
nificent school.  Prices  and  catalogues  will  be  sent  on 
application.  The  rates  are  very  low,  considering  the  many 
advantages. 

REV.  B.  F.  CABELL,  President. 


UNION  CENTRAL 

Life  Insurance  Company, 

CINCINNATI,  O. 


JOHN  M.  PATTISON,  President. 


During  the  disastrous  years  1893-94-Q5-96,  this  Company  made 
steady  gains  at  every  point.  It  maintained  its 

LOW  DEATH=RATE,  STEADY  INCREASE  IN  NEW  BUSINESS, 

LOW  RATE  OF  EXPENSE,  LARGE  ANNUAL  INCREASE  IN  ASSETS, 
HIGH  RATE  OF  INTEREST,  LARGE  ANNUAL  INCREASE  IN  SURPLUS. 


Its  Gains  for  1896  were  as  follows; 

Gain  in  Income  .... 

Gain  in  Interest  Receipts 

Gain  in  Surplus  .... 

Gain  in  Membership 

Gain  in  Assets  . . •• 

Gain  in  Amount  of  Insurance  . 

Gain  in  Amount  of  New  Business 

Total  Assets 

Total  liiabilities  .... 
Surplus  4 per  cent  Standard  . 


$ 355,504  32 

140,061  54 
429,918  30 
3,839 
1,974,572  14 
9,647,937  00 
3,509,806  00 
16,539,860  77 
14,339,680  35 
3,300,180  42 


JAMES  A.  YOWELL,  State  Agent. 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 
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J.  PI.  POPIPSOP,  POPTOP  P PO., 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


rianufacturers  of  the  Celebrated 

"Tiger”  Pants, 

and  Duck  Coats,  Overalls,  Kentucky  Jeans, 
Cassimere,  Denims  and  Cottonades. 

Sole  Agents  for  the  Best  Sewing 
Machine  Made: 

«TI-1E  iMOINARCM.” 


We  arc  .selliiif>;  aaents  for  a mini  bur  of  jironii- 
nent  Soiitlipi'ii  inilbs  on  I’laiils,  .Slieetings,  Yarns, 
etc.,  ainl  can  ofl'cr  siicoial  ]irices  in  bale  lots 
slii|ipeil  direct  from  llie  mills. 

No  charge  for  boxes  or  drayage. 

.‘samples  and  )iriees  sent  on  application. 

The  sequel  of  onr  snceess  is  oiir  prompt  and 
careful  attention  to  all  mail  orders. 


Parties  sending  orders  will  please  I'Cfer  to  the 
C O N K IC  r ) JC  H .4  T IC  V ET IC K A N . 


Jobbers  and  Importers  of 

Dry  Goods,  Dress  Goods, 
Notions,  Gents'  Furnishing, 
White  Goods, 

Laces,  and  Embroideries, 
Underwear  and  Hosiery, 
Cloaks,  Fans,  Parasols, 
Umbrellas,  Window  Shades, 
and  Curtains, 


J.  B.  JORDAN,  JR., 

Dentist, 

41U  Union  St.  'Phone  No.  623. 

The  Memphis 

Charleston  R.  R. 

The  Short  Line  {310  miles)  Between 
Memphis  and  Chattanooga, 


EAST. 

WEST. 

Shortest  Line 

Shortest  Line 

and 

and 

Quickest  Time 

Quickest  Time 

to  the  East. 

to  the 

Through 

Great  West. 

Pullman  Sleeper 

No  Changes  to 

and  Coach 

Memphis,  and 

Between 

Close  Connection 

Memphis  and 

with  All 

Washington. 

Roads  West. 

Maps  and  all  information  on  application 
to  any  M,  and  C.  agent, 

C.  A.  DeSAUSSURE,  Q.  P.  A., 

Afexn/j/iis. 


uanderbilt  ^niversiti/y 

NASHVIl^I^B,  TBNN. 

Founded  by  Commodore  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  of  New  York.  Seven  distinct 
departments:  Academic,  Engineering,  Biblical,  Pharmacy,  Law,  Dentistry,  Medi- 
cine. Seven  hundred  students,  and  seventy  professors  and  instructors.  Session  be- 
gins September  15,  1S97.  New  Medical  Building,  finest  equipment.  New  announce- 
ments now  ready,  and  sent  on  application.  Confederate  Veterans  and  their  friends 
cordially  invited  to  visit  the  grounds  and  buildings.  University  dormatories,  accom- 
modating 200  guests,  open  for  Centennial  visitors  from  June  20th. 

WILS  WILI.IA.MS,  Secretary. 


We  Are  Now  Open  to  Our  Friends  at 

No.  209  North  College. 

COME  TO  SEE  US. 

WARREN  BROS. 


Mention  VETERAN  when  you  write. 
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ST.  CECILIA  ACADEMY, 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 


One  of  the  most  complete  institutions  in  the  South- 
west for  the  education  of  young  ladies. 

It  stands  upon  an  eminence  north  of  the  city  limits. 
For  beauty  of  scenery,  pure  air,  and  healthfulness  it  is 
not  surpassed  by  any  institution  of  the  kind,  either 
North  or  South,  Sickness  is  almost  unknown.  The 
purest  cistern  water  (filtered)  is  used  for  all  purposes 
throughout  the  Academy.  A new  cistern,  having  a 
capacity  of  100,000  gallons,  has  just  been  completed. 
Chalybeate  water,  constant  in  supply,  is  upon  the  lawn. 

Halls  for  study,  music,  rehearsals,  recitation  rooms, 
and  dormitories  have  been  constructed  with  a view  to 
health  and  comfort.  In  addition  to  the  former  elegant 
buildings,  another  wing,  at  a cost  of  $50,000,  has  just 
been  completed.  This  is  carefully  planned  to  meet  all 
the  requirements  of  the  times,  and  is  supplied  with 
every  necessary  modern  improvement.  The  Chapel, 
with  its  beautiful  altar  and  imported  stained  glass  win- 
dows, is  a “thing  of  beauty.” 

The  Course  of  Study  throughout,  in  primary  and 
senior  grades,  is  eminently  practical.  The  most  ap- 


proved progressive  methods  have  been  adopted  and  ap- 
plied by  teachers  of  culture  and  experience. 

French  and  German  are  the  spoken  languages  of 
the  School  after  the  English.  Elocution,  English  Com- 
position, Letter  Writing,  Fancy  Needle  Work,  Plain 
Sewing,  and  Calisthenics  receive  due  attention  in  all 
the  departments. 

In  Music  the  best  facilities  are  afforded  for  the  in- 
struction and  practice  on  organ,  piano,  harp,  violin, 
guitar,  and  banjo.  Harmony,  sight  singing,  and  vo- 
calization are  carefully  taught. 

The  Art  Department  comprises  classes  in  oil 
painting,  water  colors,  china  painting,  pencil  and  cray- 
on drawing  from  casts.  The  beautiful  grounds  of  St. 
Cecilia  and  the  varied  landscape  on  all  sides  afford  unu- 
sual opportunities  for  landscape  sketching  and  painting. 

Special  and  Regular  Courses  may  be  taken. 
A library  of  reference,  with  choice  and  standard  works, 
is  open  to  the  young  ladies.  A careful  supervision  of 
health,  habits,  and  manners  exercised  at  all  times. 
Terms  moderate.  For  Catalogue,  address 


TVYOTHER  SUPERIOR, 

St.  Cecilia  JS^cademy, 

Mention  VETERAN  when  you  write. 
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Igeorgia  home 

INSIRANCE  CO., 

Golumbus,  Gam 


Strongest  and  Largest  Fire  In^- 
surance  Company  in  the 
South, 

Cash  Assets  Over  One  Million 
Dollars. 

Agents  throughout  the  South 
and  the  South  only, 

Patronize  the  Home  Company, 


viif ' 

jiii(  4 j/i'] 

%yj 


‘wniTEmE 


A noted  mechanical  expert  said 
recently : “ I didn’t  know  the 

QUEEN  4.  CRESCENT  Used  hard  coal 
on  their  engines.”  Hesaw  only  white 
smoke,  for  the  road  uses  all  modern 
appliances  for  avoiding  the  nuisance 
of  smoke,  dust  and  cinders.  The 

OUEEIIiClIESCflllilDim 

Is  the  only  line  running  solid  ves- 
tibuled,  gas-lighted,  steam-heated 
trains  to  the  South. 

Standard  day  coaches  (with  smok- 
ing rooms  and  lavatories),  Pullman 
drawing  room  sleepers,  elegant 
cafe,  parlor  and  observation  cars. 

The  Queen  & Crescent  route 

runs  fully  equipped  trains  from  Cincin- 
nati to  Chattanooga,  Birmingham,  New 
Orleans,  Atlanta  and  Jacksonville,  with 
through  sleepers.  Also  through  sleep- 
ing cars  Cincinnati  to  Knoxville,  Ashe- 
ville, Columbia  and  Savannah,  and  from 
Louisville  to  Chattanooga  without 
change.  Ask  for  tickets  over  the  Q.  & C. 

W.  G.  Rinearson,  General  Passenger 
Agent,  Cincinnati,  O. 


TENNESSEE  FEMALE  COLLEGE, 

miAlSKT^IN,  TBNN. 

This  old  and  historic  institution  is  located  near  the  famous  battle  fields  of  Franklin,  in  the  healthiest 
and  the  most  beautiful  section  of  Middle  Tennessee,  Fourteen  teachers,  most  of  whom  have  had  the  best 
advantages  in  the  leading  schools  of  this  country  and  Europe.  Five  distinct  departments,  including  I..il- 
erary.  Instrumental  Music,  Vocal  Music,  Art,  and  Elocution.  Exceptionally  fine  advantages  in  Music. 
This  school  has  always  had  a strong  patronage  from  the  South.  Nonsectarian.  Ueauliful  grounds,  large 
and  commodious  buildings,  good  boarding  department.  Forty-second  session  opens  September  i, 
Terms  moderate.  Write  for  new  and  handsome  catalogue.  Address 

*i.  H.  Secretary. 


FRANKLIN  MALE  HIGH  SCHOOL, 

FRANKBIN,  TBNN., 

Closed  another  year  of  successful  work  June  2,  1897.  Next  term  begins  September 
I,  1S97.  No  training  school  for  boys  and  young  men,  in  Middle  Termessee,  can  show 
a more  substantial  patronage.  It  is  in  every  sense  a select  training  school.  Boys  who 
persist  in  disobedience  not  retained.  Discipline  kind,  yet  firm.  Nonsectarian. 
Strong  faculty.  Terms  very  reasonable.  You  should  write  for  catalogue  and  par- 
ticulars. Z.  A.  iVIcCOINICO,  Seci-etat-y. 

Jesse  French  Piano  and  Organ  Co. 

AMERICA’S  LEADING  MANUFACTURERS  AND  DEALERS. 


We  are  the  Southern  repre^ 
sentatives  of  the  Celebrated 
CHICKERING  PIANOS  and 
PACKARD  ORGANS!  also 
manufacturers  of  the  follow-' 
ing  up^to-'date  Pianos  j 

STARR, 

JESSE  ERENCH, 
and  RICHMOND. 


Visit  our  warerooms  or  our  exhibit  in  the  Commerce  Building, 
Centennial  Exposition,  and  inspect  our  stock.  We  offer  close 
figures  and  liberal  terms  payment.  Don’t  fail  to  see  us  be- 
fore purchasing.  Preiich  Piaiio  and  Organ  Co., 

FRANK  B.  OWINGS,  Manager.  Nos.  240  and  242  North  Summer  St. 

Oi  i ^ • S,  £.  ^koUTlf 

Otreets  of  Cairo, 

PRINCIPAL  ATTRACTION  ON  VANITY  FAIR. 


Camels,  Donkeys,  Arabian  Horses,  Bedouins,  Bazaars,  Fortune-tellers,  Ori- 
ental Coffee  Parlor,  and  the  World  Famous  Turkish  Dancing  Girls, Al  JV 


Mention  VETERAN  when  you  write. 
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Veterans,  Attention! 

Exclusively  Millinery  House  in  Nashville,  ^ 

Largest  Assortment.  Lowest  Prices.  Best  Quality. 

HILL'S  MILLINERY  BAZAAR,  ^08  Union  Sti*eef, 


If  You  Bring  Your  Wives  to  the  Reunion, 
wait  to  Buy  Their  Millinery  at  the  Largest 


WAR  AND  INDIAN  RELICS 

Bought,  sold,  or  exchanged.  Old  Con- 
federate flags,  swords,  guns,  pistols,  old 
letters  with  the  stamps  on.  Confederate 
books,  papers,  etc.  Twenty-five  years  in 
the  Relic  Business. 

Thomas  H.  Robertson, 
Boynton,  Catoosa  County,  Ga. 


A MAGNIFICENT  ROAD. 

It  is  a revelation  to  mo.st  people  to 
know  that  such  railway  equipment  exists 
south  of  the  Ohio  River  as  that  of  the 
Q ueen  & Crescent  Route.  The  block 
system;  electric  equipments,  such  as 
track  signals,  electric  headlights,  and 
crossing  gongs  ; together  with  a perfectly 
lined,  rock-ballasted  roadbed,  all  provide 
for  the  swift  and  safe  movement  of  pas- 
senger trains  of  the  most  luxurious  pat- 
tern. The  Vestibuled  Limited  leaves 
Chattanooga  over  the  Queen  & Crescent 
Route  daily,  on  schedules  which  each 
year  are  made  a little  shorter,  through 
scenery  which  is  unsurpassed.  Solid 
trains  to  Cincinnati,  nine  and  one-half 
hours.  Through  Pullmans  to  Louisville 
ten  hours.  O.  L.  MiTCJrRLL, 

Div.  Pnss’r  Agt. 

Chattanoog’a,  Tenn. 


AGENTS  WANTED  IN  KENTUCKY.  TEN- 
NESSEE. AND  AlADANfA. 


“One  Counu'2, 

. . . ©ne  jFlag.” 

©©©00©®©© 

The  ...  . 

BEST  PLACE 
to  Purchase  .... 

Flags,  Banners,  Swords,  Belts,  Caps, 

and  all  kinds  of  Military  Equipment  is  at 

J.  A.  JOEL  & CO.. 

SS  Nassau  Street,  NEW  YORK. 

SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST. 


WIARTIN  COLLEGE  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES, 

PULASKI,  TBNN. 

Permanent  Endowment  $30,000.  Only  Endowed  Female  College  in  the  State. 


Elegant  brick  buildings  and  new  equipments  throughout.  Gymnasium 
completely  furnished  with  all  modern  appliances,  New  studio,  bath-rooms, 
broad  stairways,  wide  corridors,  fire-escapes,  covered  galleries,  beautifully 
shaded  eight-acre  campus,  lawn  tennis  court,  croquet  ground,  city  water 
on  every  floor,  filtered  cistern  water  for  drinking  purposes,  perfect  sanitary 
conditions  and  other  conveniences  make  the  grounds  and  buildings  healthful, 
secure,  and  attractive.  Buildings  and  grounds  are  lighted  by  electricity,  Su- 
perior educational  advantages  are  offered  in  all  departments,  Jones'  History 
of  the  United  States,  written  by  J,  Wm,  Jones,  D,D„  Chaplain-General  United, 
Confederate  Veterans,  and  The  Southern  States  of  the  American  Union,  by 
J,  L,  M,  Curry,  are  used  as  textbooks  in  our  School  of  History, 

School  of  Music,  Mr,  F,  J,  Zeisterg,  Director,  The  best  place  in  the  South 
to  obtain  a thorough  musical  education.  Send  for  a catalogue, 

N ^ — K • c Qp.It  « '07  barker.  President, 

Next  S^n  Begins  septus.  97. Pulask),  Tenn. 

A Delightful  Place  to  Spend  the  Summer.  The  College  will  be  open  for 
the  Reception  of  Guests  from  June  i to  September  i. 


Attention, 

“ConiedsI” 

Are  you  interested  in  stock-raising  or 
farming?  If  you  would  like  to  keep 
posted  on  these  matters  3'ou  should  sub- 
scribe for  the  best  paper  published — 
the  Southern  Stock  Farm.  This  pa- 
per is  edited  by'  an  old  Confederate  who 
is  well  posted  on  all  matters  pertaining 
to  stock-raising  and  farming.  Call  and 
subscribe  or  get  a free  copy'. 

SOUTHERN  STOCK  FARM, 

150  N.  CHERRY  STREET, 
NASHVILLE,  ■=  = TENN. 


C,  BREYER, 

Barber  Shop,  Russian  and  Turkish 
Bath  Rooms, 


315  AND  317  CHURCH  STREET. 


Also  Barber  Shop  at  325  Church  St, 


Uitutrciias  and  Canes. 


S/2ecoverinff 
and  J72epairing. 


Borgnis  $ Co., 

222  N.  Summer  St. 
NASflVILLC.  TENN. 
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SPECIAL  INVITATION  TO  VETERANS.^ 

The  B.  H.  Stief  Jewelry  Co., 

208  AND  210  UNION  STREET.  NASHVILLE,  TENN„ 

Extend  a most  hearty  welcome  to  all  visiting  Veterans  to  the 
Gold,  $2.  $3:  Enameled  Reunion  to  make  their  Art  Rooms  Headquarters  while  in  the 

Wreath.  $4, 

city.  We  will  use  our  best  endeavors  to  make  you  '‘feel  at 
home/'  It  will  afford  us  great  pleasure  to  show  you  through 
our  immense  stock  of  Souvenirs,  IX  IX'  1/C  1/C  IX'  price,  25 1 


Plate  1,  50  cts;  Cold,  $1, 


Headquarters  for  Confederate  Badges  and  Pins,  Con= 
federate  Souvenir  Spoons  and  Buttons. 


THB  OFFieiAB  RBUINIOIN  BADQB,  PRICB,  SO  CTS, 

A very  artistic  design,  rep,"  resenting  a sword  with  a can,^ 


teen  suspended  from  it,  having 
ors  in  the  center,  and  the  date 
the  edge  of  the  canteen.  Our 
a beauty.  It  has  the  Confeder,' 


an  enameled  battle  flag  in  coh 
and  place  of  the  Reunion  on 
Confederate  Souvenir  Spoon  is 
ate  flag  in  colors  on  the  handle. 
Centennial  Company,  we  are 


As  the  Official  Jewelers  of  the  REUNION  OFFICIAL  BADGE, 

HBADQUARTBRS  FOR  THB  OINBV 

CENTENNIAL  OFFICIAL  SOUVENIR  SFOONS 

Authorized  by  the  Centennial  Company. 


We  Have  the  Largest  and  Finest  Display  of  Jewelry  to  Be  Found  in  the  South. 


OFFICIAL.  CeiMTENNIAL.  A.  D,  COFFEE  SPOON,  PRICE.  $1,50; 
TEA  SPOON  SIZE.  EACH  - - - - - 2.50, 


COME  AND  WELCOME.  B.  H.  STIEF  JEWELRY  CO., 

James  B.  Carr,  Manager.  208  and  210  Union  Street  NASHVILLE,  TENN.  ^ 


Mention  VETERAN  when  vou  write. 


E have  endeavored  in  the  manufacture  of  the  mclltn0tOtt 
goods  to  furnish  our  patrons  witli  instruments  un^ 
excelled  by  those  of  any  other  maker  { and  the  hun^ 
dreds  of  testimonials  we  have  received  from  all  parts  of  the  coun" 
try,  from  professional  and  amateur  players,  attest  their  popularity 
and  excellence. 

Every  instrument  is  made  from  material  of  the  finest  quality, 
and  is  thoroughly  seasoned, 

Only  skilled  workmen  are  employed,  and  the  workmanship 
and  finish  are  warranted  to  be  the  finest  possible  to  attain. 

The  scale  is  graduated  absolutely  correct,  so  all  chords  and  po," 
sitions  can  be  played  in  perfect  tune. 

The  tone  is  rich  and  of  a very  superior  quality, 

make  the  instruments  to  order,  in  handsome 

and  varying  designs,  as  high  in  price  as  $150, 

Estimates  will  be  cheerfully  furnished  upon  application, 
A full  guarantee  accompanies  every  instrument  sold. 
Elegant  illustrated  catalogue  mailed  free. 


H.  A.  FRENCH, 


Manufacturer  of 

MUSICAL 

INSTRUMENTS, 


Publisher  of 

SHEET  MUSIC 
MUSIC  BOOKS. 


Exclusive  Representatives  for  the  KERSHNER,  VOSE  £ SONS, 
HARDMAN,  STERLING,  HARRINGTON,  and  MAJESTIC 
PIANOS,  and  H A.  FRENCH  CO,  ORGANS, 

Mo  Advance  In  Price  for  Easy  Payments. 


237  N.  Summer  St., 


NASHVILLE,  TENN. 
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Smoke 
Vellow  Ceaf 
Cobacco. 

manufactured  by 

Ciipfert,  ^ ^ « 
« « Scales  $(  Co», 


ailnston,  n.  e.,  u.  s.  h. 


Best  in  the  Land. 

We  call  your  special  attention  to  our  Yellow  Leaf. 
It  is  worked  out  of  Bright  Cutters,  raised  in  this  imme- 
diate section  of  North  Carolina.  There  is  none  bet- 
ter. Retails  at  10  cents  per  2 oz.  package.  The  most 
delightful,  highly  fragrant,  naturally  sweet  smoke  for 
pipe  or  cigarette  on  the  market.  Will  not  bite  the 
tongue.  Ask  your  grocer  for  it.  If  he  does  not  carry 
it  in  stock,  tell  him  he  should,  and  see  that  he  orders  it. 
Each  package  contains  a coupon,  8 coupons  call  for  a 
Handsome  Silk,  Rubber-Lined  Tobacco  Pouch, 
or  a French  Briar  Root  Pipe.  (Send  coupons  direct 
to  us.)  Sample,  by  mail,  12  cents  for  2 oz.  package. 


The  VETERAN  commends  this  Hrm  as  entirely  reliable. 

When  writing  mention  this  advertisement. 


The  Muldoon  Monument  Go., 

322,  324,  326,  328  GREEN  ST.  LOUISVILLE,  KENTUCKY. 


(OLDEST  AND  MOST  RELIABLE  HOUSE  IN  AMERICA.) 

Have  erected  nine-tenths  of  the  Confederate  Monuments 
in  the  United  States,  These  monuments  cost  from  five  to 
thirty  thousand  dollars.  The  following  is  a partial  list  of 
monuments  they  have  erected.  To  see  these  monuments 
is  to  appreciate  them.  ....... 


Cynthiana,  Ky. 

Lexington,  Ky, 

Louisville,  Ky. 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 

J.  C.  Calhoun — Sarcophagus, 
Charleston,  S.  C. 

Gen.  Patrick  R.  Cleburne, 
Helena,  Ark. 

Helena,  Aik. 

Macon,  Ga. 

Columbus,  Ga. 

Thomasville,  Ga. 


Sparta,  Ga. 
Dalton,  Ga. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 
Columbia,  Tenn. 


Now  have  contracts  for  monu- 
ments to  be  erected  at 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Tennessee  and  North  Caro- 
lina Monuments  in  Chicka- 
mauga  Park. 

Winchester,  Va. 


When  needing  first-class,  plain  or  artistic  work,  made  from  the  finest 
quality  of  material,  write  them  for  designs  and  prices. 

Mention  VETEKAN  when  you  write. 
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I THE  LARGEST  DRY  GOODS  HOUSE  IN  NASHVILLE. 

oCe6ecA  ^ros., 

SUMTV^ER  street, 

Extend  a heartv  invitation  to  Confederate  Veterans,  their  families  and  friends 
to  make  themselves  perfectly  at  home  at  this  store  during  the  great  Reunion. 
We  have  prepared  a special  list  of  bargains  to  commemorate  the  event.  We 
have  a S/00,000  stock  to  select  from.  No  old  goods.  Everything  new. 
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GREAT  SPECIAL  BARGAINS. 


MILLINERY  SPECIAL. 

Bell  Crown  Sailors,  with  Silk  Band,  50  cent 
quality.  Reunion  Price,  25  cents. 


*,  * 

* 

Beautiful  Pattern  Hats,  handsomely  trimmed, 
$5  styles.  Reunion  Price,  $2. 

DRESS  GOODS. 

178  Pieces  Paris  Dress  Goods,  newest  colorings, 
sold  regularly  at  75  cents;  strictly  all-wool.  Re- 
union Price,  39  Cents. 

* * 

* 

180  Pieces  Dimities  and  Lawms,  regular  10  cent 

quality.  Reunion  price,  4^4  cents. 

MEN’S  FURNISHINGS. 

21  dozen  very  fine  neglige  shirts,  $i  quality. 

Reunion  Price,  59  cents. 


READY-MADE  DRESSES. 

500  Ready-made  Dresses,  taylor-made  ; just  the 
thing  to  wear  to  the  Exposition.  Full  suit  com- 
plete from  $1.10  up. 


* 

* 


Shirt  waists  made  of  Pecal,  good,  50  cent  quality. 

Reunion  Price,  25  cents. 


* , * 
* 


Ready-made  Wrappers  made  of  Pecal,  85  cent 

quality.  Reunion  price  49  cents. 


* 


Ready-made  Pique  Skirt,  $1.50  quality.  Re- 
union price,  80  cents. 


Extra  Large  Turkish  Towmls,  25  cent  quality. 

Reunion  price,  lO  cents. 


SUTV^TV^ER  STREET^. 


Mention  VETERAN  when  you  write. 


Snug  Tortune. 

HOW  HE  MADE  IT. 


Read  His  Letter. 


“ Gentlemen : I forward 
the  picture  as  required. 

Taking  into  consideration 
books  ordered  in  the  name 
of  C.  H.  Robbins,  General 
Agent,  you  can  safely  say 
10,000  volumes  sold  in  three 
years’  steady  work,  deduct- 
ingf  lost  time.  Of  this  num- 
ber  there  has  not  been  one 
volume  sold  except  by  my 
own  personal  efforts.  The 
amount  I have  saved  from 
the  above  work,  considering  increase  in  value 
of  real  estate,  is  worth  to-day  $10,000.  It 


of  the  canvasser, 
otherwise. 


is  still  more  gratifying  to 
know  that  four  years  of 
my  life  have  been  spent 
in  a way  that  will  add  to 
my  Master’s  cause.  No 
one  can  read  ‘King  of  Glo- 
ry’ without  feeling  nearer 
our  Saviour.  Certainly 
there  can  be  no  occupation 
more  honorable  than  the 
introduction  of  such  litera- 
ture. Perhaps  no  business 
has  been  more  abused  by 
incompetent  and  often  un- 
scrupulous men  than  that 
Your  friend  in  business  and 
W.  C.  Harris.” 


U 


King  of  Glory, 


tt 


A Most  Life  of  Cl^rist, 

Is  the  book  Mi*.  Hams  is  selling.  It  has  Just  been  embellished  with  a large  number 
of  full  page,  half  tone  photographs  of  SCENES  IN  THE  HOLY  LAND  and  of  the 
LIFE  OF  JESUS,  Very  low  price,  beautifully  bound,  exceedingly  popular, 

THE  OUTFIT  will  be  sent,  including  full  copy  of  book,  with  all  necessary  helps, 
for  only  65  centsm  (Stamps  taken,)  Order  at  once  and  begin  work.  Address 


% 


niversitff  !Press  ^ompant/, 

208  N.  College  Street,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Tie  Only  Subscription  Book  Concern  South  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon  Line  Owning-  Its  Own 
Presses  and  Bindery,  and  also  Engraving  Plant.  We  Make  the  Veteran's  Handsome  Half 
Tones.  W^rite  for  Samples  and  Prices. 


II 
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Timothy’s 
Silks, 
Timothy’s 
Dress  Goods, 
Timothy’s 
Carpets. 

Samples  Free. 


Black  Brocade  Satin  Duchess,  all  silk,  worth  SI  a yard,  now  50c, 

Full  line  of  Fancy  Silks,  suitable  for  shirt  waists  and  dresses,  from 
50c  to  Sl,50, 

A pretty  line  of  Wool  Dress  Goods,  in  new  spring  shades,  at  25c, 
39c,  and  50c  a yard. 

Handsome  lot  of  Black  Satin  Brocade  at  $1,  S1.50,  and  $1,75  per  yard. 

Grand  Assortment  of  Black  Goods 

At  from  25c  to  $1.50  a Yard. 

In  ordering  Dress  Goods  samples  please  say  what  color  yoti  prefer,  and 
about  the  price  you  want  to  pay.  Tliis  will  enable  us  to  do  better  for  you. 
Prices  always  guaranteed.  Money  refunded  if  gooils  are  not  entirely  satis- 
factory. No  misrepresentations  allowed  in  our  house. 


China  Mattings  10c  a yard,  $4  a bolt 

Japanese  Mattings  12^c,  15c,  and  25c  a yard. 
Cotton  warp  Mattings  20c  a yard. 

Fine  Mattings,  fancy  colors,  25c  to  40c  a yard. 


Lace  Curtains  50c,  75c,  and  51  a pair, 

Nottingham  Lace  Curtains,  and  4 yards 
long,  $1,50,  $2,  and  52,50, 

Brussels  Net  Curtains  $3,  $4,  and  $5, 

Irish  Point  Curtains  $5  to  $15  a pair, 

Timothy  Dry-Goods  & Carpet  Co., 

NASHVILL^B,  TBNN. 


Mention  VETERAM  when  you  write. 


SOUTHERN 

RAILWAY. 


....THK.... 


GREAT  HIGHWAY  of  TRAVEL, 

Reaching  the  principal  cities  of  the 
Bouth  with  its  own  lines  and  penetrat- 
ing all  parts  of  the  Country  with  its 
connections, 


OFFERS  TO  THB  TRAVELER 


Unexcelled  Train  Seryice, 
Elegant  Equipment,  Fast  Time, 


lA/iG£srMMsrCo/ffi£^£Bff(!crJSiC7io/ir  ofifjuim 


W/i/TEfOJl 

PjlfCESMHD 

CATALOGffl 


Ou/9  Goods  ME  me  SesW 
Oup  Pe/ees  ■ tme  lowest 


Short  Line  Between  the  East, the  North, 

the  West  and  the  South. 

W.  A.  Tuax,  G.  P.  A.,  Washington,  D.  C 
I.  H.  Hi.KDiriOK,  A.  O.  F.  A_Atlanta,  Ga. 

0.  A.  BaMSOOTBB,  A.O.PA,.,  Chattanooga,  T.aa 


READ  AUNT  DICE; 

A true  story  that  will  touch  many  a Southern 
heart,  and  bring  to  memory  the  Old  Black 
Mammy  of  long  ago.  Tins  book  will  bring  both 
laughter  and  tears  fi'om  the  reader.  Every 
page  is  intensely  interesting.  By  Nina  Hill 
Robinson.  Price,  $!•  Order  from  Mrs.  N.  S. 
Brown,  General  Agent,  No.  819  Shelby  Avenue, 
East  Nashville.  Tenn. 


Subscribe  for  the  Veteran. 


JOHN  MOORE, 


BAKING  POWDER,  COFFEE,  AND  SPICES. 

Waco.  Fax. 


JOHN  ASHTON. 


A Story  of  the  War  Between  the  States. 
By  Capers  Dickson,  an  ex-member  of  Cobb’s 
Legion.  Royal  octavo;  279  pp.;  cloth.  Price  $1 
postpaid. 

Tbe personnel  of  the  story  is  charming,  and  it 
is  all  pure  and  good. — Bishop  A.  G.  Haygood. 

The  story  is  strong  in  incident,  and  Is  graphic- 
ally told. — Atlanta  Constitution, 

The  book  is  valuable  for  its  historical  features. 
— Macon  Telegraph. 

The  author’s  style  is  attractive  and,  the  lan- 
guage which  he  uses  is  at  all  times  forceful  and 
chaste. — Augusta  Chronicle. 

The  book  corrects  many  partial  reports  of  bat- 
tles, and  gives  to  the  South  her  true  position  in 
history. — Wesleyan  Christian  Advocate. 

Address  CAPERS  DICKSON, 
Covington,  Gb. 


Mention  VETERAN  when  you  write. 


l/eterap. 
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THE  BATTLE  OF  GETTYSBURG. 

THE  STELLAR  ATTRACTION  OF  VANITY  FAIR. 


A treat  is  in  store  for  those  visiting  the  Centennial.  One 
of  the  most  realistic  pictures  ever  exhibited  is  the  Battle 
of  Gettysburg.  The  vividness  of  the  scene  beggars  the 
description  of  a Roman  orator.  Gen.  Armistead,  who  led 
the  forlorn  hopes  of  the  Confederates,  is  seen  falling  from 
his  horse  desperately  wounded,  his  horse  rearing  and  plunging,  mad  with  terror. 
An  exploding  caisson  sweeping  down  a great  swarth  in  the  contending  forces. 
The  fate  of  a nation  hanging  on  the  issue  of  the  struggle;  men  falling  on  every  side, 
amid  screams  of  the  wounded.  Dead  horses  gashed  and  bleeding  lie  scattered 


ALL  OONFEDERATE  VETERANS  WILL  BE  GIVEN 

HALF  RATE  OF  ADMISSION. 
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rawford  Bicycks,  $50, 

^ SEND  FOR  GATALOGUEm  ^ 

£ — 9 

^ Few  bicycles  selling  for  5 
$100  have  better  quality  J 
^ or  more  elegant  finish  and  | 
equipment.  Guaranteed  I 
^ for  one  year.  | 

^ ^ ^ J 

Cbe  Crawford  | 

lUffl.  Co.,  j 

Bagerstown,  IHl  | 

newVork,  Baltimore,  $t.  Eouis.  I 


ON  THE  WINGS  OF  THE  WIND. " 


sr.iK*' 


» » Si; 

Shooting  the  Chute. 

EXHILARATING,  ECSTATIC, 
EXCITING,  INCOMPARABLE, 

AND  MOST  ENJOYABLE. 

The  patrons  of  Vanity  Fair  have  a rare 
treat  in  store  for  them,  and  should  not 
leave  the  grounds  before  visiting  this 
most  harmless  and  innocent  amusement, 

n n m 


EVERY  REQUISITE  FOR  COMFORT  AND  THE  ENTERTAINMENT  OF  VISITORS. 

SHOOT  THE  CHUTE,  ^ 


Vanity  F^air,  Tennessee  Centennial. 

NASHVIEEE  CHITE  COMPANY,  Geo.  C.  Benedict,  Manager. 


Confederate  l/eteran. 


ti25 


Spain’s  mirror  mazo. 

« '/a  « « 

On  a commanding  hill  on  Vanity  Fair 
rests  the  beautiful  Palace  of  Illusions  and 
Mirror  Mazes,  This  handsome  structure 
was  conceived,  planned  and  built  by  W,  P, 

Spain,  a Nashville  man  who,  believing  in 
the  success  of  the  Centennial,  has  veiv 
tured  many  thousand  dollars  in  its  — ■ 

elaborate  construction.  It  is  pic,' 
turesquely  decorated,  and  from  its 
turrets  fly  handsome  banners  and 
flags  unfurled  to  the  winds  singing^the  praises  of  Tennessee  and  her  patriotic  sons.  Once  jgj 
inside  of  this  wonderful  palace  you  are  lost,  not  only  in  admiration  of  its  beauty,  but  often  ^ 
in  the  mirror  maze,  where  you  may  wander  in  and  wander  out  and  find  yourself  still  in 
doubt  whether  the  people  of  whom  you  follow  the  track  are  going  ahead  or  coming  back,  ^0^ 

Adjoining  the  mysterious  maze  are  four  marvelous  illusions,  new  and  original.  The  *'  Goddess  oi  ^0^ 
Flowers,"  the  " Maid  of  Luna,"  the  " Goddess  of  Air  and  Water,"  are  all  beautiful  illusions,  and  " Lot's  Wife," 
where  any  lady  in  the  audience,  if  she  will  to  try  it,  is  turned  to  a pillar  of  salt,  is  the  wonder  of  illusions,  .W 


Veterans  of  the 
Lost  Cause! 

We  extend  to  you  a cordial  in- 
vitation to  make  our  store  head- 
quarters while  visiting  Nashville. 
We  have  made  preparations  to 
make  }'our  visit  both  pleasant  and 
comfortable,  and  should  you  need 
anything  in  our  line, 

Clothing,  Furnishings, 
or  Hats, — \ 

we  will  make  4t  to  your  interest  to 
purchase  from  us — ours  being  a 
new  stock  from  top  to  bottom,  noth- 
ing old  or  shoddy.  Our  store,  Jack- 
son  Building,  corner  Church  and 
Summer,  being  the  handsomest 
storehouse  in  the  city,  and  worth 
vour  while  to  see.  We  beg  of  you 
to  give  as  a social  Ciill  at  any  event. 

Frank  & Morse. 


F af>  tho  Be*t  Work  on  Your  Tooth, 
at  tho  Lowoat  Prico,  Go  to 


TEETH  I The  New  York  Dental  Parlors. 


Nashville,  Tenn.,  Southwest  Cor.  Square. 

Chattanooga,  Tenn..  Times  Building. 

Clarksville,  Tenn.,  Franklin  House. 

ESTAILISHED  SII  TEARS.  WE  SUAMKTEE  ALL  BUR  WBRA, 


Will  accept  notes  for  tuition,  or  can 
deposit  money  in  bank  until  position 
is  secured.  Car  fare  paid.  Novaca- 
Send  for  free  illustrated  catalogue.  Mention  this  paper. 


Nashville,  Tenn., 
^ Texarkana,  Tex. 


POSITIONS  GUARANTEED. 

tion.  Enter  at  any  time.  Cheap  board. 

Draughon’s 
Practical 

Bookkeeping,  Penmanship,  Shorthand,  Typewriting,  Telegraphy,  etc.  The  most  thorou"'' 
practical  aaxa progressive  schools  of  the  kind  in  the  world,  and  the  best  patronized  ones  in  the  S 
Indorsed  by  bankers,  merchants,  ministers,  and  others.  Four  weeks  in  bookkeeping  with  us  are 
to  twelve  weeks  by  the  old  plan.  Their  President  is  author  of  “ Draughon’s  New  System  of  Bookkeep- 
ine.”  which  cannot  be  taught  in  any  other  school. 

»nn  any  college  if  we  cannot  show  more  written  applications  for  bookkeepers  and 

. UU  stenographers,  received  in  the  past  twelve  months,  than  any  other  five  Business  ColIege,s 
in  the  South,  all  “ combined,”  can  show  to  have  received  in  the  past  five  years.  We  expend  more 
money  in  the  interest  of  our  Employment  Department  than  any  other  Bus.  College  in  Tenn.  takes  in  as 
tuition.  $5.00.00  —Amount  we  have  deposited  in  bank  as  a guarantee  that  we  have  in  the  past  ful- 
filled,  and  will  in  the  future  fulfi'l,  our  guarantee  contracts.  HOME  STUDY. — \Ve  have  prepared, 
especially  for  home  study,  books  on  Bookkeeping,  Shorthand  and  Penmanship.  Write  for  price  list. 

Prof.  Draughon— I now  have  a position  as  bookkeeper  and  stenographer  for  the  Southern 
Grocery  Company*  of  this  place;  salary,  $7^.00  per  month.  I owe  it  all  to  your  books  on  bookkeeping 
sliorthand  prepared  for  home  study. — b I A^-^nstron(^ , Pine  Bluff , Ark. 

DR.  ALVA  D.  CAGE,  i Dr.  W.  J.  Morrison, 

DENTIST, 

140  N,  Spruce  St.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

420J^  Union  St.,  NASHVILLE,  TENN.  Opposite  Ward’s  School.  Telephone  392. 

Mention  VETKRAN  when  yon  write. 


I>cnti5t, 
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i GORMAN  & BOONE'S  WILD  ANIMAL  EXHIBIT.  I 


E V.4NITY  FAIR 

H Offers  no  Greater 
^ Attraction. 

g Worth  Seeing. 

g All  are  Welcome. 

^ Come  and  See  a 
g Great  Show. 

I TWO  SHOWS  IN 
g ....  ONE 

£ ^ ® ® 


The  troupe  of  Cockatoos  the  only 
ones  known.  Troupe  of  Performing 
Seals— the  wonder  of  the  age — and 
many  other  attractions. 


f\  Warm  Welcome  ior  Veterans.  I 


COL.  E.  DANIEL  BOONE 

Entered  the  late  war  as  a private  in  the  Confederate 
army  4nd  came  out  as  a lieutenant-colonel.  After  the 
war,  or  in  1867,  Col.  Boone  went  to  Cuba  with  the  ill- 
fated  Jordan  expedition,  in  which  Crittendon  and  his 
comrades  lost  their  lives.  He  was  given  a separate 
command  upon  their  arrival  there,  and  thus  escaped 
th  e sad  fate  of  his  comrades.  He  was  made  a brigadier- 
general  in  this  war,  but  frankly  says  that  his  command 
consisted  of  only  sixty  men,  and  that  his  cook  was  bis 
captain.  Returning  from  Cuba,  he  went  to  Peru,  where 
he  was  made  military  instructor  of  the  Peruvian  Army 


OISE  PRICE  FOR  TWO  SHOWS.  ^ 


COL.  E.  DANIEL  BOONE. 


& BOONE. 


:^iiiauituiitiiiauiiiiaiaiiaiiiutuiiiiiaiautauaiiauuiuimamtiiiauauiiuiiimuiuiiuiiit^ 


C^opfedera te  l/eterap. 
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See  this  Wonderful,  Instructive, 


The 

Chinese 

Village. 


and  Historical  Exhibit  in 

VANITY  FAIR.iXThe  Strange 

Modes  of  a Strange  People, 

You  see  their  handicraft  depicted  on  every  side^  Joss  wor^ 
shiped  by  the  people?  Furniture  made  without  nails  or  pegs? 
their  industrial  and  social  customs?  the  monster  dragon?  the 
Beauty  Show#  something  never  to  be  forgotten?  the  Theatre# 
with  its  strange#  weird  music  and  realistic  acting?  their  man." 
ner  of  gambling?  fortune^telling?  opium  clubs?  schools  and 
mode  of  worship#  and  many  other  attractive  features. 

KEE  O^WAIVQ,  Bu.sine3s  Manager. 


A SPECIAL  OFFER, 


Special  discounts  given  to  the  Confederate  Veterans  on 
/flS  all  goods  bought  from  JUERGENS  BROS,  JEWELRY 
CO„  manufacturers  of  Jewelry  and  Shell  Novelties,  and 


/K  headquarters  for  Centennial  Souvenirs  and  Souvenir 
tUS  Spoons.  Store,  205  Stammer  Street,  Exhibit,  center  of 
Commerce  Building,  in  Hot  Springs  Crystal  Exhibit, 


M/ 

\\f 

W? 

VI/ 

VI/ 

vl/ 

VI/ 


^a77/S7tn/a/  *SouifOit/rs 
to  Out"  ^ustomofs, 

NEWjviflri  St 

f8ee  sIViue, 

233  North  Summer  St..  NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

Opened  a New  Millinery  Department.  A com- 
plete stock  of  Art  Embroidery  Materials,  Laces, 
Gloves,  Hosiery,  Corsets,  Handkerchiefs,  White 
Goods,  Embroideries,  Ribbons,  Boys’  Clothing, 
Notions,  and  Fancy  Goods.  Mail  orders  solicited. 

HAURY  & JECK, 

DEALERS  IN 

FURNITURE, 

Mattresses,  etc. 

Ho.  206  N.  College  Street, 

<^NASHV!LLE,  TENN. 

Telephone  No.  1006. 


The  Model  :v 
Steam  Laundry. 

ED  LAURENT,  Proprietor. 

400  N.  FRONT  STREET, 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

Telephone  No.  1209. 


The  Personal  Record  of  the  Thir/ 
teenth  Regiment,  Tennessee  Infantry, 
C,  S,  A„  written  by  its  old  commander 
(Gen'l  A,  J,  Vaughan),  can  be  had  by 
addressing  him  at  Memphis,  Tenn, 
Price,  75  cents.  It  will  also  be  for 
sale  at  Nashville,  Tenn,,  at  our  Re,' 
union,  A,/,  VAUGHAN. 


Hention  VETERAN  -vrlieii  you  write. 
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r 

CORDIAL  INVITATION 

TO 

DAVIS  AND  LINCOLN  CABINS. 


m 


m 


OMRADBS,  a cordial  invitation  is  extended  to  yon 
while  in  the  city  to  visit  the  exhibit  of  the  Davis 
and  Lincoln  Cabins,  situated  near  the  east  front  of 
the  Transportation  building,  Centennial  grounds.  They 
are  the  genuine  cabins  in  which  President  Davis  and 
Abraham  Lincoln  were  born.  They  are  historic.  You 
will  behold  the  original  birth-place  of  both,  with  proof 
that  they  are  genuine.  Come  and  see  what  you  have 
never  seen  before  and  may  never  see  again. 

,A.  W.  DENNETT 


/ /2C  J ^ 

, ^ 

^ Arr^'v 

‘ T1 

yr—  ^ ^ J 


COMRADES! 


This  is  the  Davis  New  Improved 
Electric  Galvanic  Belt. 


/■ 

It  is  a genuine  Electric  Belt  and  will 
I'ositively  cure  yon  of  Rheumatism  and 
all  Chronic  Diseases.  Restores  vitality 
and  makes  a new  man  of  you. 

Call  for  catalogue  at  the  Centennial 
Grounds.  £.  P.  WILLARD, 

Home  Office  and  Factory,  ELKHART,  iND. 

. . .THE.  . . 

3ailcy  Dental  2^ooms, 

222^  N.  Summer  St.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Teeth  Extracted  25  cts. ; Beautiful  Sets  of  Arti- 
ficial Teeth  $5;  the  Very  Be.s't  Artificial  Teeth 
$7. .50;  Fillings  from  50c  up.  Crown  and  Bridge 
Work  a Specialty.  All  Work  Warranted  First- 
DR.  J . P BAILEY,  Prop 


New  Hardware  Store. 

J.  M.  Hamilton  & Co., 

Hardware, 
Cutlery, 
and  Tools. 

212  i\orth  College  Street 
(Between  Church  and  Union  Sts.), 

a:  a:  NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

Mrs.  Lulu  Bringhurst  Epperson, 

315  N.  VINE  ST., 


(MANIER  PLACE.)  Nashville,  Term. 

Accessible  Location  in  the  Choicest  of 
Neighborhoods. 

I.ODGI-:kg  $i  to  $r.50  per  day. 

-VIEAI^S  50  cents  eacli. 

Select  Accommodations  for  Transient 
Boarders. 

EDUCATIOI^L. 

The  Leading  School  and  Teachers’  Bureau  ol 
the  South  and  Southwest  is  the 

National  Bureau  of  Education. 

J.  W.  BLAIR,  Proprietor,jSuccessor  to  Miss 
Ckosthwait  and  .1.  VV.  Blair. 

Vvilleox  Building,  Nashville,  Tenn, 

Send  stamp  for  information. 


Tfl  TpAf'hPTQ  “ Draughon’s  Practical  Eook- 
•V  ICQUIlCIO  keeping  Illustrated,’*  for 
3nn  nthprs  home  study  and  for  use  in  Uterary 
miU  UIIICIui  schools  and  business  colleges. 
Successfully  used  in  general  class  work  by  teachers 
who  HAVE  NOT  hacf  the  advantage  of  a business 
education.  Will  not  require  much  ot  the  teacher’s 
time.  Nothing  like  it  issued.  Price  in  reach  of  all. 


OYER 

400 


^bal^  Orders 


FROM 

COLLEGES  A— *—430  Days. 

Special  rates  to  Schools  and  Teachers.  Sample 
copies  sent  for  examination.  Write  for  prices  and 
circulars  showing  some  of  its  Special  Advantages, 
Illustrations,  etc.  (Mention  this  paper).  Address 

DRAUGHON’S  Practical  Business  College, 

Nashville,  Tenn.,  or  Texarkana,  Texas. 
*‘Prof.  Draughon — I learned  bookkeeping  at 
home  from  your  book,  while  holding  a position  as 
night  telegraph  operator.”  C.  E.  Leffingwell, 
Bookkeeper  for  Gerber  & Picks, 

Wholesale  Grocers,  S.  Chicago,  III. 

C.  R,  BADOUX,  226  N.  Summer  St., 

NASHVILLE,  TENN., 

Deals  in  Hair  Goods,  Hair  Ornaments,  and 
Ladies’  head  dress  articles  of  every  description. 
First  quality  Hair  Switches  to  match  any  sample 
color  of  hair  sent,  $2.50.  Shell  and  Black  Hair 
Ornaments  in  endless  variety.  BeadeTs  of  the 
Veteran  who  wish  anything  in  the  line  of  head 
dress  can  ascertain  price  by  writing  and  de- 
scribing what  is  wanted.  GoodsSent  by  mail  or 
express.  I have  anything  you  want  for  perffect 
head  di-ess.  C.  E.  BadoiA,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


Mention  VETERAN  when  you  write. 
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missoyri  Pacific  Baiiway, 


The  great  through  line  from 
St.  Louis  to  Kansas  City,  St, 
Joe,  Omaha,  Pueblo,  Denver, 
and  Salt  Lake.  Try  the  New 

Fast  Train,  Kansas  and  Ne- 
braska Limited. 


Iron  Mountain  Route, 

The  most  direct  line  via 
Memphis  to  all  points  in  Ar- 
kansas and  Texas,  West  and 
Southwest.  F ree  reclining 
chairs  on  all  trains.  Through 
coaches  Memphis  to  Dallas 
and  Ft.  Worth. 

For  maps,  rates,  free  books  on  Texas, 
Arkansas,  and  all  Western  States,  and 
further  information,  call  on  your  local 
ticket  agent  or  write 

R.  T.  G.  MATTHEWS,  S.  7.  A , 

Louisville,  Ky> 

H.  C.  TOWNSEND.  G.  P.  and  T.  A., 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


I Go  to  Texas  I 

I in  Comfort  I 

♦ 2 

(♦  There’s  no  use  in  making 

♦ the  trip  a hard  one  when  w 

♦ you  can  just  as  weli  go  y 

♦ in  comfort.  V 

& 4^ 

^ The  Cotton  Belt  Route 

$ Free  Reclining  Chair  Cars  $ 

♦ 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

» 


are  models  of  comfort 
and  case.  You've  a com-  |W 
fortable  bed  at  night  and  V 
a pleasant  and  easy  rest-  V 

ing  place  during  the  day. 

You  won't  have  to  worry 
about  changing  cars  J 
either,  for  they  run 
through  from  Memphis  J 
to  the  principal  points  in  J 
Texas  without  change.  J 
Besides,  chair  cars,  com-  ^ 
fortable  day  coaches  and  J 


Pullman  Sleepers  run  J 
through  on  all  trains.  ^ 
Absolutely  the  only  line 
operating  such  a fine  ser-  J 
vice  between  Memphis 
and  Texas. 

^ If  Yon  are  Going  to  Move  « 

to  Arkansas  or  Texas, 
write  for  our  descriptive 
fj  pamphlets  (free),  they 

y will  help  you  find  a good  2^ 

place  to  locate. 

» ♦ 


* 


W,  ft.  ADAMS, 

Trav.  Pass.  Agt., 
Nashville,  Tenn 


E.  W.  laBEAUNE, 

. Pass.  & Tkt 
St.  Louis,  Mo.'" 


♦ 

in 

§ 


^mii  iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiimiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiKiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^ 


I The  Moorish  Palace.  I 


TENNESSEE  CENTENNIAL  GROUNDS,  NASHVILLE,  TENN. 


5 The  Moorish  Palace  was  a 
= feature  of  the  World’s  Fair  and 
E of  the  Atlanta  Exposition.  The 
S concessionaires  having  this  fea- 
S ture  in  charge  here  secured  from 
5 the  Chief  of  Concessions  the 
E privilege  to  erect  a structure  on 
E the  Centennial  grounds  similar 
E to  the  ones  at  Chicago  and  At- 
E lanta.  Inside  of  the  palace  are 
= numerous  hallways,  rooms,  grot- 
E toes,  caves,  and  cavernous  places. 
E In  these  are  wax  figures  repre- 
E senting  different  scenes  and  tab- 
E leaux  from  Shakespeare’s  plays, 
= Luther  at  Home,  Chamber  of 


Horrors,  Turkish  Harem,  Spirit  s 
of  ’76 ; the  Drunkard’s  Home,  S 
and  the  moral,  the  Home  of  the  E 
Temperant;  Death  of  Custer;  E 
Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity;  Dev-  = 
il’s  Cave ; Origin  of  the  Harp ; E 
Hell,  etc.,  as  well  as  prominent  E 
people  of  the  last  five  decades — E 
all  true  to  life,  being  expensive  E 
productions  of  a superior  class  of  = 
art  not  usually  found  in  wax  E 
work,  artistically  and  effectively  E 
arranged,  so  as  to  make  it  not  S 
only  one  of  the  most  instructive,  E 
but  entertaining  exhibits  on  the  = 
grounds.  ^ 


^iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMMiiiiiiiMmiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimim 


JOHN  M.  OZANNE,  Agent, 

nu\  ayy  fiyiifeetioyer 

ONLY  MANUFACTURER  OF 
ENTIRE  WHEAT  BREAD. 


A.  W.  WARNER, 

DEALER  IN 

Fresli  meats  of  ail  Klmls. 

TENDER  BEEFSTEAK  A SPECIALTY. 


ENTIRE  WHEAT  FLOUR  and  WHEATLETT  A SPECIALTY. 


Use  the  Franklin  Mill’s  Lockport 
N.  Z.  Flour. 

805  Broad  Street.  Telephone  676. 


Staple  and  Fancy  Groceries, 
Country  Produce. 

Cor.  Summer  and  Peabody  Sts., 

Orders  Promptly  NASHVILLE,  TENN. 


ARTIFICIAL  LIMBS, 

With  all  the  latest  known  improvements,  at 
greatly  reduced  prices.  Satisfaction  gjvyan- 
teed.  Send  for  circular.  B.  MATTHEWS, 
Cor.  4th  Ave.  & Market  St.,  Louisville,  Ky. 


THE  TEACHERS’  EXCHANGE 

Supplies  Schools  with  Teachers,  Teachers  with 
Positions.  Send  stamp  for  information.  J,  A. 
WILLAMETTE,  Manager,  25  Vanderbilt  Build- 
ing, Nashville,  Tenn. 


Mention  VETERAK  when  you  write. 
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PRICE  AND  QUALITY 

Are  two  of  the  factors  which  should  be  consid-^ 
ered  in  purchasing  musical  instruments.  If  you 
consider  price  alone^  youll  probably  not  buy  of 
us^  because  we  don^t  sell  cheap  goods.  But  if 
you  are  willing  to  pay  a reasonable  price  for  a 
fine  instrument  we  will  sell  you  anything  from 
a piano  to  a Jew's-harp.  :x:x:x-^:x:^:x:x:^:x:x:x:x 

LYNNWOOD  GUITARS  AND  MANDOLINS 

Are  sold  exclusively  by  our  house  and  are  justly  celebrated  for  their  beautiful 
tone  and  artistic  finish,  They  are  as  good  as  the  best,  and  better  than  many  for 
which  double  the  price  is  asked,  A written  guarantee  accompanies  every  Lyna- 
wood.  Write  for  catalogue  and  full  information  as  to  prices, 


f.  e:  ^ e;  e;  e:  e:  e:  «■•  e:  C: 


MUSIC. 


We  Sell  Everything  in  Sheet  Masict  Muslcf'Books,  etc,  We  Will  Send  by  Mail, 
Postpaid,  Any  of  These  Pieces  for  Half  the  Price  Named, 


SEND  STAMPS  OR  POST-OFFICE  MONEY-ORDER, 


Only  Girl  in  Town,  Waltz  Song,  By  W,  R,  Williams  , , 

I Wait  for  Thee,  Waltz  Song  (flute  obligato).  By  E,  L,  Ashford 
On  the  Dummy  Line,  Coon  Song,  By  James  Grayson 
Hills  of  Tennessee,  Ballad,  By  E,  T,  Hildebrand  , 
Sweethearts,  Ballad,  By  H,  L,  B,  Sheetz  , , , 

Dance  of  the  Brownies,  Waltz,  By  Lisbeth  J,  Shields 
Commercial  Travelers,  March,  O,  G,  Hille  , , 

Hermitage  Club,  Two-Step,  Frank  Henniger  , 

Col,  Forsythe's  Favorite,  March-  Carlo  Sorani  , 

Twilight  Musings,  For  Guitar,  Repsie  Turner 


50c, 

60c, 

40c, 

40c, 

40c, 

40c, 

50c, 

50c, 

40c, 

30c, 


A 


* 


R.  DORMAN  & CO.,  Nashville,  Tenn.  ; 

( 


Mention  VETERAN  when  you  write. 


Special  Low  Rates  for  the  Veterans. 


The  Nashville  Hotel  Company  Gets  a Prize. 


One  of  the  most  notable  events  in  this  live  city  is  the  arrangement  to  use  the  Nashville  College  for  Young  Ladies  as  a hotel 
during  the  Centennial  Exposition,  which  includes  the  Confederate  reunion  jieriod. 

The  Nashville  Hotel  Company  is  chartered  under  the  laws  of  Tennessee,  and  composed  of  men  of  energy,  experience,  and  re- 
sponsibility. They  will  assume  entire  charge  of  the  arrangements  for  lodging  and  feeding  visitors  during  the  Exposition.  Dr. 
Price  assumes  no  responsibilit}'  whatever  for  the  details  of  the  management.  They  will  furnish  all  necessarj’-  information  as  to 
rates,  terms,  and  accommodations.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  company  to  conduct  the  business  in  first-class  style,  and  to  guaran- 
tee satisfaction  to  all  who  register  upon  their  books. 

The  arrangements  are  not  intended  to  interrupt  the  usual  exercises  of  the  college,  and  will  not  interfere  in  any  respect  with  the 
management  and  conduct  of  the  institution  as  a seat  of  learning.  It  is  hoiked  that  the  present  and  former  patrons  and  pupils  of 
the  college  who  visit  the  Centennial  will  make  it  convenient  to  find  lodging  in  the  college  buildings. 

This  great  college  hotel  is  located  Avithin  one  minute  of  the  Custom  House,  in  which  is  the  post-office,  and  about  the  same 
distance  from  the  offices  of  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga,  and  St.  Louis  Railway.  It  is  within  ten  minutes’  walk  of  ten  of  the  lead- 
ing churches  of  the  city,  including  the  Glospel  Tabernacle,  the  most  elegant  auditorium  in  the  South,  and  where  the  Confederate 
veterans  will  hold  their  reunion,  and  where  Avill  be  numerous  other  important  meetings  during  the  Centennial. 

The  college  has  ample  water  facilities,  and  the  drinking  water  is  furnished  either  from  the  mountain  sti'eams  of  the  Cumber- 
land River,  double-filtered,  or  from  large  cisterns  on  the  premises.  There  are  fire-escapes  on  the  buildings,  and  the  property  itself 
is  located  within  half  a minute  of  the  central  fire  station  of  the  city.  All  the  heating  arrangements  are  so  located  as  to  reduce 
the  danger  of  fire  to  the  lowest  point.  It  is  situated  in  one  of  the  most  central  and  conspicuous  sjjots  in  the  city,  and  oft’ers  the  most 
commodious  view  of  the  great  thoroughfare  to  the  Exposition.  Breezes  in  hot  weather  are  hardly  more  noteil  from  the  State 
Capitol,  elevated  as  it  is.  All  desirable  facilities  for  a first-class  hotel  are  supplied.  Broad  stairways  and  elevator  by  the  mag- 
nificent rotunda  give  ease  with  beauty.  Take  Walnut  Street  south  one  block  to  Broad,  thence  east  a halt-block  to  Hotel. 


Remember  the  Location  and  Low  Rates  to  Veterans,  and  Others. 

Mention  VETERAN  when  you  write. 
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Hill  Trunk 
Company, 


Manufacturers 


And  Wholesale 
Dealers  In 


TRUNKS,  VALISES,  and  TRAVELING  BAGS. 


Wanted: 

Every  man,  woman,  and  child  whose  keen  eyes 
will  scan  the  pages  of  these  reunion  editions  of  the 
Confederate  Veteran,  or  who,  in  their  daily  walks 
of  life,  see  one  of  the  three  hundred  thousand 
wagons  which  roll  the  highways  of  this  great  na-' 
tion  or  foreign  lands  bearing  the  talismanic  name 
of  " Studebaker,"  to  know  that  the  same  firm  so 


200  COURT  SQUARE,  NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

J.  L.  Hill,  IVIdnager. 


All  Confederate  Veterans  are  cordially  invited  to  make 
our  office  headquarters  while  in  the  city.  Mr,  Hill,  the 
business  manager,  is  an  ex.'Confederate  and  will  be  much 
pleased  to  greet  all  of  his  old  comrades. 


Confederate  Veterans 


who  contemplate  attending  the  Re- 
union at  Nashville,  June  22d,  should 
communicate  with  the  undersigned  at 
once  relative  to  the  rates  and  arrange- 
ments via  the  Cotton  Belt  Route. 
This  line  is  the  shortest  and  quickest 
line  to  Nashville,  and  offers  the  best 
train  service.  It  makes  good  connec- 
tions, avoiding  long  and  tiresome 
layovers. 

VERV  LOW  RATES 

have  been  made  by  the  COTTON 
BELT,  and  with  the  Centennial  at- 
tractions at  Nashville  every  Veteran 
should  arrange  to  attend.  For  full 
particulars  write  an,}^  Cotton  Belt 
agent  or  s.  G.  Warner, 

Q.  P.  A.,  TylcT,  Tex. 

A.  A.  Glisson, 


E.  W.  LaBeaume, 

G.  P.  arfd  T.  A.,  St,  Louis,'  Mo. 


Q.  P.  A.,  Ft,  Worth,  Tex. 


Justly  celebrated  for  the  manufacture  of  these 
sturdy  vehicles  Is  not  less  pre^'emlnent  for  the 
production  of  all  classes  of  carriages  for  use  or 
pleasure,  Every  class  Is  provided  for,  every  purse 
is  considerately  gauged. 


Royalty  itself  may  find  in  the  splendidly  appointed 
salesrooms  of  this  company  in  New  York,  Chicago,  and 
San  Francisco,  and  at  the  present  time  in  their  un^- 
rivaled  display  at  the  Nashville  Centennial,  equipages  to 
suit  the  most  fastidious,  exacting,  and  luxurious  tastes  — 
vehicles  that  for  approved  fashion,  elegance  of  design, 
exquisite  finish,  and  sumptuous  furnishings,  even  to  the 
smallest  details,  are  unsurpassed. 

And  not  less  surely  may  those  find  satisfaction  whose 
needs  make  simpler  and  less  expensive  demands  upon 
the  arts  of  the  carriage  builder. 

Know  ye,  accordingly,  one  and  all,  that  your  vehicle 
makers  are 

Studebaker  Bros,  Mfg,  Co„ 

Factories  and  Principal  Office  s 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND„  U.  S.  A, 

Principal  Branches  i 

NEW  YORK.  CHICAGO,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Agencies  t 

NASHVILLE,  Tennessee  Imp'l  Co„  PINE  BLUFF,  R,  M.  Knoir, 
and  the  Principal  Cities  and  Towns  throughout  the  Sduth, 


Mention  VETEKAN  when  you  Write. 


Confederate  l/eteran 
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CONFEDERATE 
VETERANS  I 

If  you  want  Nashville  real  estate,  man'' 
sions  or  cottages,  farm  lands,  orange 
groves  in  Florida,  ranches  in  Texas, 
wheat  lands  in  Kansas,  coal  lands,  or 
timber  lands,  remember  1 am  in  the 

REAL,  ESTATE 

business  at  305^  North  Cherry  Street, 
Nashville,  and  that  I can  supply  you 
with  property  in  any  State  in  the  Union. 
Also  remember  that  fine  12^room 
Spruce  Street  brick  mansion  at  $10,000 
— $4,000  in  exchange,  and  balance  cash 
and  on  time, 

a.  B.  HAVNIE. 


For  Salel 


WantetU 


civil  Books, 
Autographs, 

Portraits. 

Special  Lists 
Mow  Ready. 

Address 


To  buy 
Confederate 
Books, 
A utographs, 
and  Portraits, 


American  Press  Com, 

Bsltlmore,  Md. 


1V|.  IV|cIi]ti}PE, 

Human  Hair  and 
Fancy  Goods, 

625  CHURCH  ST.,  NASHVILLE,  TENN. 


Face  Steaming,  Massage,  Wrinkles 
Removed.  Hair  Dressing. 

My  Face  Preparation  will  remove 
Freckles,  “Blackheads,”  and  Pimples. 

My  Hair  Restorative  ivill  stop  hair 
from  falling  out,  remove  Dandruff,  and 
Invigorate  the  Scalp. 

For  all  the  foregoing  I guarantee  what 
is  claimed,  submitting  any  remedy  to 
chemical  analysis.  I keep  a full  line  of 
Hair  Goods — such  as  Braids,  Curls, 
Wigs,  Etc.  Also  Real  and  Imitation 
Tortoise  Shell  Combs  and  Pins  SIDE 
COMBS  A SPECIALTY.  Mail  orders 
promptly  attended  to.  In  ordering 
braids  send  sample  of  hair. 

Patrons  of  the  Veteran,  don’t  forget 
to  call  when  you  visit  the  Exposition. 


NASHVILLE  HOTEL  AND  BOARDING-HOUSE  DIRECTORY. 

(Hotels,  Boarding-Houses,  and  Private  Residences.) 

For  the  Convenience  of  Visitors  to  the  Tennessee  Centennial  Exposition. 

Office,  619H  Church  St.,  Mill  Block,  2)4  Blocks  from  Union  Depot, 
NASHVILLE,  TENN. 


Selected  and  strictly  flrf.t-cla8S  houses.  Centml  and  desirable  locations.  Neat,  clean  and  nicely 
furnisheil  apartments.  Single  and  double  sleeping  accommodations  (with  or  without  board).  Onr 
list  of  private  re.sidences  especially  selected  for  tiie  accommoilation  of  gentlemen  with  their  wives, 
and  ladies  in  couples  01'  more.  No  advance  required  for  reserving  rooms  for  date  of  arrival  and 
time  of  stay  and  no  charges  wliaiever  for  our  services.  Secure  quarters  for  Reunion  in  advance. 

BATES:  Hotels,  $2.50  and  upward  per  day;  Boarding-houses,  $1.25  and  $1.50  per 
day;  private  residences,  $1  25  and  $1.50  per  day;  without  meals,  50  cents,  75  cents, 
and  $1  per  night.  VV,  S.  MACKENZIE,  MANAGER, 

Representative  of  an  old  Confederate  Family. 

Refer  to  S.  A.  Cunningham. 


ARCHITECTIRE. 


yA/ 

iiif 
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^ Mr.  Henry  Gibel  offers  his  professional  services  to  the 

^ *!**‘yw  m^ny  readers  of  the  VETERAN,  He  is  the  leading  ar,> 

Ci*  chitect  of  Nashville,  and  the  many  handsome  buildings 

^ from  his  plans  recently  built  in  this  city  bear  sufficient 

^ evidence  of  his  skill.  Mail  orders  promptly  attended  to, 

^ OFFICE:  ROOM  51  COLE  BUILDING,  NASHVILLE,  TENN. 


Established  1867.  Telephone  734. 


FRANK  ANDERSON  PRODUCE  60. 


WHOI^BSAIy^  FRUITS, 

No.  204  Court  Square.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

[Comrade  Frank  Anderson  is  President  of  the 
Frank  Cheatham  Bivouac. — Ed,  Veteran.] 


T \ ■p\T  C C I Upon  the  receipt  of  ten  cents 
Cr  O . in  silver  or  stamps,  we  will 
send  eiiher  of  the  following  books,  or  three  for 
25  cents.  Candy  Book — .5U  receipts  for  making 
candy.  Sixteen  different  kinds  of  candy  with- 
out cooking;  50  cent  candy  will  cost  7 cents  per 
pound.  Fortune-Teller — Dreams  and  interpre- 
tations, fortune -telling  by  physiognomy  and 
cards,  birth  of  children,  discovering  disposition 
by  featur.  s,  choosing  a husband  by  the  hair,  mys- 
tery of  a pack  of  cards,  old  superstitions,  birth- 
day stones.  Letter- Writing — Letters  of  condo- 
lence, business,  congratulations,  introductions, 
recommendations,  love,  excuse,  advice,  receipts, 
and  releases,  notes  of  invitation  and  answers, 
notes  accompanying  gifts  and  answers. 

Brooke  & Co.,  Dept.  V.,  Townsend  Block, 
Buffalo,  N.  y. 


The  Wittenberg  Optical  Co., 

428  Church  St.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


BY  DR.  JAS.  WITTENBERG. 

We  now  grind  the  most  difficult  Lenses  our- 
selves, so  you  can  get  your 

Spectacles  or  Eyeglasses 

the  same  day  your  eyes  are  examined.  Frames 
of  the  latest  designs  in  Gold.Silver.Nickel,. Steel, 
Aluminium.  MODERATE  PRICES. 


PICTURES 

TOR 

SatsJS;  PRINTING. 

BELTIN 

ENGRAVING 

AACOMPANYiy 

215  UNION  ST 

NASHVILLE, 
TENN. 

WHEN  YOU  WANT  CUTS  OR 
INFORMATION,  WRITE  AND 
ASK  FOR  SAMPLES. 


Mention  VETERAN  when  you  write. 
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WELCOME.  VETERANS.  TO 

D.  H.  Baldwin  & Co.’s 

FACTORY  SALE  OF  PIANOS  AND  ORGANS, 

AT  THEIR  WAREROOMS,  517  CHIRCH  ST. 

EVER  before  in  the  South  have  such  prices  been  made  on  new  stam 
dard  instruments.  Pianos  which  regularly  sell  for  $300,  $325,  $350, 

$375,  and  $400  are  now  being  sacrificed  for  $185,  $200,  $225,  and 
$250,  New  higlugrade  organs  at  $35,  $40,  $45,  $50,  and  upward, 
prices  are  being  offered  simply  to  advertise  and  introduce  more  exten,' 
the  different  instruments  manufactured  by  this  firm. 

Advertisement  Sale  During:  the  Month  of  June  Only. 

and  see  the  magnificent  stock  of  instruments,  or  write  for  catalogue  and 

D.  H.  BKLDWIN  S CO.. 

Manufacturers  and  Jobbers,  Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers, 


tfvvwwvyvw^wiw^ivwyvwu : 

FACTOTtlBSt  f 

Baldwin  Piano,  ^ 

Cincinnati,  Qhlo.  C 
Ellington  Piano,  J 

Cincinnati,  Ohio.  - 
Valley  Gem  Piano,  ^ 

Cincinnati,  Ohio.  ( 

Hamilton  Organ,  p 

Chicago,  Illinois,  t 


Store  open  'till  10  p.m. 


317  Church  Street,  Nashville,  T'enn. 


\ ATTENTION,  CONFEDERATES!  FALL  IN  AT 

I Abernathy,  Langham  & Shook’s, 

i 205,  207  SOUTH  SIDE  PUBLIC  SQUARE, 

< If  you  want  to  buy  New  Clothing  and  Gents’  Furnishing 
j Goods  at  prices  to  suit  the  times.  Don’t  forget  the  place, 
$ 20S,  207  South  side  Public  Square.  A warm  welcome  for  all. 

I W.  T.  ABERNATHY,  JOHN  LANGHAM,  WILLIAM  SHOOK. 

? N.  B. — All  information  cheerfully  given.  Telephone  95i. 


I IR  li  ii  Pip. 


Now  on  exhibition  at  entrance  to  Centennial  Grounds,  near  the  old  AVater 

Wheel. 

THE  WONDER  OF  THE  AGE. 

Orders  taken  for  Single  Pumps.  State  and  County  Rights  for  Sale. 


Notice. — A special  invitation  to  all  my  old  comrades  to  stop  and  see  me. 
Was  with  Co.  E.  Tliirty-fourth  Alabama  Regiment,  Manigalt’s  Brigade,  and  Hindman’s 
Division. 


You  Get 

the  Profits 


Of  Dealers,  Agents,  Jobbers 
and  Middlemen  by  buying  di- 
rect from  the  manufacturer. 


No  better  wheel  made  than  the 


Acme  Bicycle 

Built  in  our  own  factory  by 
skilled  workmen,  using  the  best 
material  and  the  most  improved 
machinery.  We  have  no  agents 
Sold  direct  from  factory  to  the 
rider,  fully  warranted.  Shipped 
anywhere  for  examination. 

WRITE  FOR 

Our  Interesting  Offer 

Acme  Cycle  Co.,  Elkhart,  Ind. 


Subscribe  for  the  Veteran. 


Mention  VETERAN  when  yon  write. 
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VBINDOmE  THEATER. 

AHERNOON  AT  2. 

, NIGHT  AT  8. 

A Treat  for  the  Veterans. 

BELLE  BOYD, 

Tho  Confederate  Spy, 

Will  give  Her  Celebrated  Lecture, 

“A  Grand  Camp  Fire.” 


Admission,  25  and  50  Cents. 


A Liar? 

It  is  easy  to  TELL  a man  he  LIES, 
to  THINK  SO  and  NOT  tell  him,  is 
safer,  but  when  one  makes  an  as- 
sertion and  then  offers  you  money 
to  PROVE  him  a LIAR,  that  is  a 
horse  of  another  color. 

Here  Is  Your  Opportunity. 

We  assert  that  a bicycle  having 
the  sprocket-wheel  and  chain- 
pull  between  the  bearings,  or  a 
bicycle  having  the  balls  in  the 
HUBS  of  the  CRANKS,  with  chain 
running  between  the  balls,  has 
from  20  to  30  per  cent  less  pres- 
sure on  the  bearings  than  a wheel 
with  the  sprockets  either  over  or 
outside  the  bearings. 

We  will  give  any  one 

$1,000  in  Cash 


who  can  disprove  and  maintain 
our  statement  is  false.  We  also 
assert  that 


IS  THE  ONLY  WHEEL  in  the 
World  that  has  this  Mechanically 
correct  principal. 


THE  CONFEDERATE  REUNION 

will  take  place  in  Nashville  on  June 
22,  23,  24,  A most  cordial  invita/' 
tion  is  extended  to  all  visiting  Com 
federates  and  their  families  to  visit 
our  store  while  in  Nashville,  We 
promise  a hearty  welcome,  polite  aV 
tention,  and  the  very  best  goods  at 
the  lowest  prices, 

C/ias.  c5l  JCinkead  & Co.j 

229  N.  Summer  St.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


The  Man  in  the  Moon 

would  be  happier  if  he  could  have  a supply  of 


Cool 
Fragrant 
and  Soothing 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  and  try  to  win 

our  money.  See  our  exhibit  at  SPACE  1 3 
Transportation  Building  Nashville  Cen- 
tennial. 

Miami  Cycle  & M’f  g Company, 

MIDDLETOWN,  OHIO. 


Opium,  Cocaine,  Whis- 
ky Habits  cured  at 
home.  Remedy  $6.  Cure  guaranteed.  Endorsed 
by  physicians,  ministers,  and  soldiers.  Book  of 
particulars,  testimonials,  etc.,  free.  Tobaccoline, 
the  tobacco  cure,  $1.  Established  1892. 

G.  WILSON  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Dublin,  Texas. 


MORPHINE 


Blackwell’s  Bull  Durham 
Smoking  Tobacco 

For  over  twenty-five  years  the  standard  smoking  tobacco  of  the  world. 
To-day  More  Popular  than  Ever. 

To  have  a good  smoke  an3dime  and  every  time  it  is  only  necessary  to 
get  Bull  Durham.  It  is  all  good  and  always  good. 

BLACKWELL’S  DURHAM  TOBACCO  CO., 

DURHAM,  N.  C. 


mention  VETERAN  when  you  write. 
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Chew  CANNON  BALL  Tobacco, 

THE  LEADING  BRAND  MANUFACTURED  BY 

5.  A.  OQBURN  & SONS,  Winston,  N.  C. 

S.  A,  Ogburn  is  one  of  the  veterans  who  cam?  out  of  the  war  with  several  wounds,  and  has  ever  since  been  in  the  Tobacco  Business, 
Can  furnish  any  style  of  plug  tobacco.  We  guarantee  satisfaction.  Will  be  glad  to  furnish  samples  and  prices  to  a ay  dealer. 


The  Leading  Book  Store! 


The  Latest  Books, 

Fine  Stationery, 

Engraved  Cards, 

Anything  in  this  Line,  HUNTER  & WELBURN, 

BOOKSBLI^BRS  AND  STATIONBRS, 

314  IVorth  Market  Street,  )NASHVIL,U,E,  TEINIS. 


WIGGERS. 

You  Get  the  worth  of  Your  Money. 
Everything  in  the  Watch  and 
Jewelry  Line  at  Honest  Prices, 

Large  Line  of  Souvenir  Spoons  and  China  Novelties. 
E.  WIGGERS,  Jeweler,  30S  union  St. 


ICE  CREAM.— The  leading  ice  cream  dealer 
of  Nashville  is  C.  II.  A.  Gerding,  417  Union  St. 
Caters  to  weddings,  banquets,  and  occasions  of 
all  kinds.  Country  orders  solicited. 


W.  C.  COLLIER,  Pres.  POPE  TAYLOR,  V.  P. 
J.  E.  HART,  Sec.  and  Treas. 

W.C.lll[R(lROm  CO. 

(Authorized  Capital,  $100,000.), 

WHOLESALE  AKD  RETAIL  DEALERS  IN 

FINE  IMPORTED  AND  DOMES- 
TIC GROCERIES. 

Nos,  601  nn<l  603  Church  St», 

wwZVAS/lV'Il.l^E,  TENN. 

HAMILTON  PARKS, 

Attorney  and  ConnseloratLaw. 

Rooms  53  and  54 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Building. 

Telephone  1424.  HaSHVILLE,  TeHH: 

JOHN  BRANHAM, 

SHOES 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTtOM. 

UMBRBI/I/AS, 

Mo,  235  North  Summer  Street, 
NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

Telephone  67. 


All  Veterans  Cordially  Invited  to  Cali. 


No.  421  Church  Street, 

(Opposite  Masonic  Hall.) 


Members  of  the  American  Ticket 
Brokers’  Association. 


We  buy,  sell,  and  exchange 

R.  R.  Tickets 

AT 

Reduced  Rates 

TO  A.TJL  POINTS. 


We  have  been 

R.  R.  Ticket  Brokers 

doing  business  in  Nashville  since 

1876. 


lERKSHIRE,  Chester  White, 
^ Jersey  Red  and  Poland  China 
IPigs.  Jersey,  Guernsey  and  Hol- 
stein Cattle.  Thoroughbred 
Sheep,  Fancy  Poultry,  Hunting 
and  House  Dogs.  Catalogue. 

B*  W.  bMlTll7  CochranTille»  Chester  Co.,  Peuna. 


^ g A FREE  scholarship  in 

I OUIT^  Draughon’s  Practical  Business 
I College,  Nashville,  Tenn,,  or 
r CO  0 1 C Texarkana,  Texas,  or  a Bicycle, 
* Gold  Watch,  or  Diamond 

Ring  can  be  secured  by  doing  a little  work  at 
home  for  the  Youth’s  Advocate,  an  illustrated 
semi-monthly  journal,  printed  on  avery  high  grade 
of  paper.  It  is  elevating  in  character,  moral  in 
tone,  and  especially  interesting  and  profitable  to 
young  people  but  read  with  interest  and  profit  by 
people  of  all  ages.  It  is  non-denominational. 
Should  go  into  every  household.  Established  in 
1890.  Sample  copies  sent  free.  Address,  Youth’s 
Advocate  Publishing  Co.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Mention  this  paper  when  you  write.) 

CHIDI 

Thb 

fmviLLEfl  'To  The 

North 


JEI 

vnisQii^] 


NASHVIUE 

ROUTE  OF  THB 


CHICAGO  and 
NASHVILLE 


IMITED 


THE  ONLY 

Pullman  'Vesti'buled  Train  Service  with 
Newest  and  Pinest  Day  Coaches, 
Sleepers,  and  Diningr-cars 

the  south 

TO 

Terre  Haute,  Indianapolis, 

CHICAGO, 

Milwaukee,  St.  Paul, 

AND  ALL  POINTS  IN  THE 

NORTH  AND  NORTHWEST. 

S.  L.  RODGERS, 

Southern  Passenger  Agent, 
Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
D.  H.  HILLMAN, 

Commercial  Agent, 

fiASHviLLE,  Tenn. 
F.  P.  JEFFRIES, 

Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Agent, 
EVANSVILIJ!,  IND. 


Mention  VETERAN  when  you  write. 


Try  Ogburn,  Hill  & Co.’s 

HOICE”  TOBACCO. 


ciicficSa 


This  is  made  of  the  finest  North  Carolina  leaf,  and 
nothing  but  the  best  ingredients  used,  It  is  worked 
in  12  inch  6 ounce  plugs,  and  retails  for  50  cents  per 
plug.  If  your  dealer  does  not  keep  this  tobacco,  send 
us  50  cents  and  we  will  mail  you  a sample  plug, 

OGBIRN,  HILL  & CO.,  Winston,  N.  C. 


THE  MILITARY  ANNALS  OF  TENNESSEE, 

1867—1865. 

Embracing  a Review  of  Military  Operations  with  Regimental  Histories  and  Memorial  Rolls,  Compiled  from  Original 

and  Official  Sources. 

Edited  by  JOHN  BERRIEN  LINDSLEY,  M.D.,  D.D. 

This  book  has  the  historical  value  of  first,-hand  documents.  Its  personal  memoirs  will  be  highly  prized 
by  many  families  of  the  future, 

8vo;  910  pages;  116  steel  portraits;  half  morocco,  $5;  full  morocco,  gilt,  $7.50. 


Some  Rebel  Relics  from  the  Seat  of  War. 

By  ALBERT  THEODORE  GOODLOE, 

F'irsi  Lieutenant  Company  D,  Thirty-fifth  Regiment  Alabama  Volunteer  Infantry,  C.S.  A. 


A vivacious  and  veracious  story  of  the  experiences  and  observations  of  a soldier  of  the  line,  with  com,' 

ments  on  movements  and  men,  

i2mo;  315  pages,  cloth,  $i. 


Personal  Recollections  and  Experiences  in  the  Confederate  Army. 

By  AN  OLD  JOHNNIE. 

This  is  a very  entertaining  book.  The  author  served  the  first  two  years  of  the  war  as  a private  in  the  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia,  and  afterward  on  the  Staff  of  Gen,  James  R.  Chalmers,  of  Forrest's  Cavalry,  till  the  close  of  the  war.  His  military 
life  was  active  and  varied,  and  his  memories  of  it  have  been  graphically  recorded. 


i2mo ; 280  pages.  Illustrated.  $1.50. 

eooeBss  BARBEE  & SMITH.  Agents.  N ASHVILLE,  TeNN. 


BELMONT  60LLE6E. 


NKSHi^IL-Le. 

TENIS 


Regent,  Rev.  R.  A.  Young,  D.D.  Principals,  Miss  Hood,  Miss  Heron. 


I 

I 

i 


I 


“THE  IDEAL  COLEGE  HOME  OF  THE  SOUTH.” 

“BEAUTIFUL  FOR  SITUATION.” 

Suburban  and  city  life  combined.  Electric  cars  to  door.  Attractions  of  the  Park  induce.s  to  outdo.or  exer- 
cise. Students  enjo\’  free  range  among  dowers  and  shrubbery.  Magnificent  conservatories.  Unsurpassed 
health  record. 

SUPERIOR  EDUCATIONAL  ADVANTAGES. 

Eight  schools  in  the  hands  of  skilled  specialists.  Diplomas  conferred  by  schools.  Select  patronage,  elevat- 
ing and  ennobling  influences.  Music,  Art,  and  Elocution  in  the  hands  of  Masters.  Comparatively  limited 
number, 


GENERAL  CULTURE. 

Lecture  courses  studiously  selected.  Best  lectures,  concerts,  etc.,  in  city,  liberally  patronized.  Students 
of  .School  of  .Science  have  working  Laboratory  and  make  practical  investigation  of  public  works  in  study 
of  their  principles.  F'ree  access  to  city  libraries.  Visit  to  works  of  Art.  Annual  American  or  European 
trips  for  those  desiring  them. 

STRICTLY  NON-SECTARIAN. 

.Students  attend  church  of  choice  in  city.  Ministers  of  different  denominations  visit  and  instruct  students 
. of  their  charge.  Carefully  conducted  Bible  instruction. 

Send  for  handsomely  illustrated  blue  and  bronze  catalogue  to  MISS  HERON  at  College. 


B.  F.  Johnson  Publishing  Company, 

RICMMOISFID,  VA. 

Takes  the  Lead.  We  refer  to  “Lee’s  Brief  School  History  of  the  United  States,”  by  Mrs.  Susan 
Pendleton  Lee,  of  Lexington,  Va.  This  work  is  taking  the  lead  everywhere  as  a text-book.  It  is  acknowl- 
edged by  thousands  of  experienced  and  successful  teachers  to  be  the  most  teachable  and  interesting  history 
that  they  have  ever  had  the  privilege  of  using.  As  a history,  it  exactly  meets  the  needs  of  the  hour.  Con- 
tains over  four  hundred  pages ; beautifully  illustrated ; a large  number  of  excellent  colored  maps,  diagrams, 
questions,  tables,  etc.  Retail  price  only  90  cents ; introductory,  75  cents.  Your  m'oney  back  if  you  want  it. 

Southern  Literature,  by  Miss  Louise  Manly,  of  South  Carolina,  is  another  new  and  popular  text- 
book giving  extracts,  biographical  sketches  and  a full  list  of  Southern  authors.  The  only  book  of  the  kind 
published.  A splendid  reader,  well  adapted  to  class  work. 

Southern  States  of  the  American  Union,  by  Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  is  an  able  and  interesting  his 
torical  work,  discussing  constitutional  questions  in  a scholarly  and  interesting  manner.  This  book  will  sur- 
prise even  the  most  advanced  history  students. 

These  text- books  form  three  of  the  strongest  and  most  valuable  of  the  kind  ever  published.  Are  proving 
a great  success.  Have  been  extensively  adopted  in  public  and  private  schools.  They  literally  sweep  the  field. 

“Lee’s  Advanced  History”  for  college  and  university  course,  and  “Lee’s  Primary  History  for  prhnary 
work  are  the  best  of  the  kind. 

“A  New  Era  in  the  Educational  Development  of  the  South,”  by  T.  S.  Minter,  of  Texas,  will  be  sent  free 
on  application. 

Teachers  who  wish  to  procure  the  latest  and  best  text-books  are  invited  to  send  for  our  catalogue. 

A dc^  Tft  Rfl 

B.  F.  JOHNSON  PUBLISHING  COMPANY. 

3 and  5 Sontli  11th.  St.,  RICHMOND,  YA. 


Geo.  R.  Calhoun  & Co., 


Headt/uaMcfS  for 

^ Centennial 
^ Souvenir  Spoonsm 


jCeadi'n^  jewelers  and  OpiicianSj 


ISASHVIULE,  TEININ. 


Fine  Watches,  Diamonds,  Jewelry,  Silverware,  Clocks,  and  Rich  Cut  Glass. 


THE  WONDERFUL  METAL 

ALUMINUM 

Is  unequaled  for  many  purposes,  and  is  now  so  reasonable  in 
price  as  to  be  within  the  reach  of  all.  My  display  of  these  goods 
is  unsurpassed  in  this  country  and  at  the  lowest  prices  known. 
Aluminum  cooking-utensils  are  the  purest,  cleanest,  and  most 
durable.  Aluminum  combs  are  guaranteed  not  to  break,  and 
never  rust  or  tarnish.  Tableware,  articles  of  adornment,  stamp- 
boxes,  cigar-cases,  match-safes,  etc.  The  place  of  all  others  to 
buy  souvenirs.  Everything  engraved  free.  Mail  orders  given 
careful  attention  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

^ F.  B.  BASSBTT, 

217  NORTH  CHERRY  ST.  NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

(Next  to  Maxwell  House),  


Hill  Trunk 
Company, 

Manufacturers 
And  Wholesale 
Dealers  in 


TRUNKS,  VALI8ES,  and  TRAVELING  BAGS. 

200  COURT  SQUARE,  NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

J.  L.  Hill,  Manager. 


fidelity  — PATRIOTISM  ^ PROGRESS. 
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PUBLISHED  MONTHLY  IN  THE  INTEREST  OF  CONFEDERATE  VETERANS  AND  KINDRED  TOPICS. 


Entered  at  the  postoffice,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  as  second-class  matter. 

Advertising  Rates;  $1.50  per  inch  one  time,  or  $15  a year,  except  last 
page.  One  page,  one  time,  special,  .$35.  Discount:  Halt  year,  one  issue; 
one  year,  two  issues.  This  is  below  the  former  rate. 

Contributors  will  please  be  diligent  to  abbreviate.  The  space  is  too 
important  for  anytiiing  tliat  has  not  special  merit. 

The  date  to  a subscription  is  always  given  to  the  month  before  it  ends. 
For  instance,  if  the  Vetkr  an  be  ordered  to  begin  with  .Tanuary,  the  date  on 
mail  list  will  be  December,  and  the  subscriber  is  entitled  to  that  number. 


Circulation:  ’93,  79,430;  ’94,  121,044;  ’95,  154,992;  ’96,  161,3.32. 


OFFICIALLY  REPRESENTS: 

United  Confederate  Veterans, 

United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy, 

Sons  of  Veterans  and  other  Organizations. 

The  Veteran  is  approved  and  endorsed  by  a larger  and 
more  elevated  patronage,  doubtless,  than  any  other  publication 
in  existence. 


The  “civil  war”  was  too  long  ago  to  be  called  the  “late”  war,  and  when 
correspondents  use  that  term  the  word  “great”  (war)  will  be  substituted. 


Though  men  deserve,  they  may  not  win  success. 

The  brave  will  honor  the  bi  av'e.  vanquislied  none  tlie  less. 


Prick  $1.00  Per  Year,  i 
Single  Copy  lO  Cents.  ' 


VoL.  V. 


NASHVILLE,  TENN.,  JULY,  1897. 


jS.  A.  CUNNINGHAM, 
) Proprietor. 


G.  M.  NEELY.  E.  R.  RICHARDSON.  HAMILTON  PARKS.  LELAND  RANKIN.  SANFORD  DUNCAN.  G.  H.  BASKETTE.  S.  A.  CUNNINGHAM 
W.  T.  HARDISON.  W.  J.  m’mURRAY.  J.  B.  o’bRYAN.  J.  B.  RICHARDSON.  W.  F.  FOSTER.  M.  S.  COCKRILL. 
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THE  REUNION, 

The  Seventh  Annual  Convention  of  the  U,  C,  V, 

“What  of  the  reunion?”  will  be  the  first  tliought  of 
many  thousands  upon  opening  this  Veteran.  It 
should  tell  at  length,  and  will;  but  the  story  will  have 
to  come  from  the  testimony  of  others,  except  as  to 
what  occurred  at  Confederate  headquarters,  in  the 
large  chapel  at  Ward  Seminary.  The  writer  hardly 
got  away  from  there  during  the  reunion. 

Instead  of  the  throng  arriving  on  Tuesday,  June  22, 
it  began  Friday  before,  while  on  Saturday  many  more 
comrades  arrived.  On  Sunday  the  Reception  Com- 
mittee, comprised  of  several  hundreds  of  representative 
and  volunteer  citizens,  under  the  direction  of  Capt.  A. 
J.  Harris,  went  about  its  work;  and  well  it  did,  for  the 
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trains  were  crowded  with  veterans  and  their  friends, 
who  depended  upon  the  attention  that  it  seemed  would 
be  premature. 

The  committees  in  various  departments,  conforming 
to  directions  of  the  Executive  .Committee,  had  been 
diligent  day  and  night  to  prepare  for  the  greatest  com- 
pany of  cordially  welcome  guests  ever  expected  to-  as- 
semble at  the  capital  of  Tennessee.  They  were  ready. 
M'hey  had  done  all  they  could,  hoping  there  would  be 
more  than  was  expected  to  make  glad  those  guests. 

Mr.  f.  B.  O’Bryan  had  so  successfully  managed  re- 
union arrangements  for  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  com- 
rades who  assembled  in  Nashville  some  months  before 
that  all  were  gratified  when  he  accepted  the  chairman- 
ship. He  started  into  the  arduous  undertaking  know- 
ing much  of  the  sacrifice  necessary  from  business  and 


comfort,  but  he  never  faltered.  The  very  hard  times 
throughout  the  country  and  the  extreme  tax  upon  our 
citizens  threatened  disaster  from  need  of  funds  to  meet 
the  ten  thousand  demands  sure  to  come  in  a rush.  It 
was  so  serious  that  no  man  of  reputation  seemed  willing 
to  peril  w“hat  he  possessed  in  that  way. 

But  it  had  to  be  done,  and  Mr.  J.  B.  Richardson  was 
induced  to  undertake  it.  It  was  like  a soldier  under- 
taking to  do  the  unreasonable,  if  not  impossible;  but, 
like  a true  Confederate  when  commanded,  he  sallied 
forth  as  if  determined  to  do  or  die.  Business  methods 
w'ere  carefully  considered,  and  every  plan  succeeded. 
Slowly  but  surely,  aided  by  his  excellent  corps  of  lieu- 
tenants, he  moved  the  city.  In  some  mysterious  way 
the  hearts  of  the  people  were  fired  with  pride  and  pa- 
triotism, so  that  with  extraordinary  unanimity  the  en- 
tire population  of  the  city  seemed  to  rally  as  if  the  com- 
ing guests  were  of  traceable  kinship  and  as  if  it  would 
be  the  last  rallying  time  for  a reunion  they  would  ever 
have.  Many  who  seemed  in  the  beginning  to  antici- 
pate making  money  by  the  reunion  were  liberal  sub- 
scribers and  made  cordially  welcome  guests  of  the  vis- 
itors. Now^  and  then  high  prices  were  charged  for 
lodging  and  meals,  but  such  charges  were  even  rare 
exceptions.  The  spirit  of  the  people  generally  was 
manifested  by  a lady  who  keeps  a large  boarding  house 
on  a fashionable  street.  She  called  the  writer  to  her 
home  and  stated  that  she  was  arranging  to  “take  as 
many  of  the  Confederates  as  practicable  and  entertain 
them  free.”  He  replied  that  such  would  be  too  much 
for  her;  that  they  might  lodge  at  her  house,  but  could 
eat  at  the  Confederate  Hotel.  In  a tremulous  voice 
she  replied:  “It  is  apt  to  be  my  last  opportunity,  and  1 
want  to  do  it.” 

A.  lad  who  could  not  direct  a gentleman  from  the 
Tulane  Hotel  to  the  Custom  House  satisfactorily  vol- 
unteered to  go  and  show  him.  When  the  service  had 
been  performed  the  gentleman  tendered  a coin  to  the 
lad,  who  seemed  surprised,  and  said:  “The  old  Confed- 
erates are  not  to  be  charged  for  anything.” 

While  two  weeks  before  the  time  the  committee  was 
in  distress  over  the  financial  outlook,  there  is  a net  bal- 
ance of  $2,724.38. 

Providing  homes  was  the  greatest  undertaking  of 
any  single  department  perhaps,  and  this  Herculean 
task  was  put  upon  Mr.  W.  T.  Hardison.  His  thor- 
ough efficiency  was  manifested  before  the  great  gather- 
ing, and  has  given  perfect  satisfaction  since. 

The  Confederate  Hotel,  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
W.  J.  McMurray,  succeeded  as  fully  as  was  anxiously 
anticipated;  indeed,  for  the  quantity  of  provisions  fur- 
nished and  the  money  expended,  it  was  a model  in  effi- 
ciency. He  reports  having  furnished  36,800  meals 
during  the  three  days,  using  13,800  pones  of  milk  bread, 
besides  large  quantities  of  corn  bread,  10,000  pounds  of 
ham,  4,000  pounds  of  barbecue,  329  gallons  of  pickle, 
1,800  pounds  of  sugar,  4,685  gallons  of  coffee,  and  165 
gallons  of  buttermilk. 

Maj.  W.  F.  Foster  had  entire  charge  of  arrange- 
ments for  tents.  This  included  their  procurement,  the 
location  for  camps,  and  entire  charge  of  them.  In  his 
methodic  way  the  assignment  was  conducted  with  per- 
fect satisfaction  in  all  respects.  Capt.  H.  C.  Ward,  of 
the  United  States  Army,  who  was  a member  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee,  did  most  valuable  service  in  pro- 
curing the  free  use  of  several  hundred  tents. 
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Capt.  M.  S.  Cockrill  was  assigned  tO'  arrangements 
for  liorses  and  carriages.  He  procured  several  hun- 
dred animals  at  an  expense  of  $2.50  per  day.  There 
were  many  complications  in  his  work,  but  he  evidently 
managed  it  with  as  perfect  efficiency  and  fairness  as 
could  have  been  done.  There  was  as  little  imposition 
or  neglect  as  was  ever  known  perhaps  in  such  an  un- 
dertaking. 

Mr.  Spencer  Eakin  had  diarge  of  transportation  ar- 
rangements, and  'his  efficiency  in  that  was  all  that  his 
associates  could  have  desired.  There  has  been  all 
through  the  Exposition  period  an  intense  controversy, 
so  to  speak,  between  the  railroads  and  ticket  scalpers; 
and,  although  the  community  is  in  hearty  sympathy 
with  the  railroads,  the  agents  at  stations  have  exas- 
perated many  good  men  by  their  methods.  Entirely 
too  much  red  tape  has  been  used  besides.  A Chatta- 
nooga physician  illustrates  it  in  his  experience.  He 
was  at  the  station  for  a late  departure  when  there  were 
two  other  passengers  in  the  large  waiting  room.  Hav- 
ing a medicine  case  strapped  over  his  shoulder,  he  so 
leaned  in  the  seat  that  the  case  was  in  the  seat  adjoin- 
ing, when  a watchman  went  to  him,  politely  stating  that 
he  could  not  so  permit  the  use  of  an  adjoining  seat. 
Some  very  smart  employees  of  railroads  carried  mat- 
ters too  far  at  other  places  than  Nashville.  The  ven- 
erable H.  M.  Cook,  of  Texas,  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
detained  in  Memphis  because  of  his  grandson’s  illness. 
Application  was  made  to  Col.  Fordyce,  President  of 
the  Cotton  Belt  route,  who  in  right  spirit  agreed  cor- 
dially to  extend  the  time  for  return  over  his  line. 
Comrade  Coo-k  called  at  the  office  in  Memphis,  polite- 
ly inquiring  if  notice  for  extension  of  tickets  had  been 
received,  when  he  was  told  by  the  head  man  of  that  of- 
fice; “No,  sir;  and  they  will  not  be  recognized  if  they 
come,  as  Col.  Fordyce  has  nothing  to  do-  with  the  pas- 
senger department.”  In  a little  while  a messenger  was 
sent,  stating  that  instructions  had  come,  to  bring  the 
tickets,  and  they  would  be  fixed.  Much  of  the  discour- 
tesy shown  was  inexcusable.  It  is  noted,  however,  in 
this  connection  that  President  Thomas,  who  evidently 
gave  rigid  orders,  on  learning  the  discomfort  to  veter- 
ans, had  the  gates  opened  for  their  convenience. 

Mr.  Oliver  Timothy,  Col.  W.  C.  Smith,  G.  M.  Neely, 
J.  W.  Carter  (Treasurer),  V.  L.  Kirkman,  Hamilton 
Parks  (Secretary),  and  others  had  much  to  do  with  ar- 
rangements. Mr.  Sanford  Duncan  practically  had  sole 
charge  of  decorations,  and  he  gave  eminent  satisfaction. 

Capt.  F.  S.  Harris  performed  well  the  important 
duty  of  distributing  badges  to  those  who  were  entitled 
to  them. 

Other  members  of  the  committee  deserve  attention, 
not  only  those  who  appear  in  picture  on  title  page, 
but  other  members.  Confreres  of  the  Nashville  press 
should  be  remembered  for  their  work.  Mr.  Leland 
Rankin,  who  prepared  the  invitation  sent  to  Richmond, 
has  in  special  charge  a report  to  the  public  for  the  com- 
mittee, soon  to  appear;  and  Comrade  G.  H.  Baskette, 
while  much  occupied  with  Centennial  Exposition  mat- 
ters, was  ever  ready  to  do  what  he  could  as  a member 
of  the  committee. 

S.  A.  Cunningham’s  part  in  the  work  is  given  some- 
what at  length,  as  it  will  explain  some  matters  of  gen- 
eral interest  to  patrons  and  the  delay  of  this  number. 
Without  egotism  it  may  be  said  that  the  obligations 
upon  him'  personally  exceeded  perhaps  that  of  every 
other  person  in  Nashville. 


He  was  active  and  zealous  from  the  beginning  in  the 
movement  to  build  a gallery  in  the  Tabernacle.  Those 
who  never  saw  it  may  have  some  idea  of  its  magnitude 
in  the  fact  that  it  cO'St  over  ten  thousand  dollars.  Next 
to  that,  his  effort  to  secure  Ward  Seminary,  tlie  best 
possible  place  for  general  Confederate  headquarters, 
was  achieved  after  much  persistent  advocacy  and  plan- 
ning, although  there  was  no  opposition. 

His  next  theme  or  hobby  was  to  abridge  the  line  of 
march  by  starting  at  a more  advanced  place  toward 
the  Exposition  and  to  have  the  parade  dismissed  in  the 
Vanderbilt  University  Campus.  He  had  secured  from 
the  Chancellor,  Dr.  James  H.  Kirkland,  not  only  per- 
mission to  appropriate  the  magnificent  area  of  seventy- 
six  acres— where,  on  the  beautifully  shaded  grass,  vet- 
erans might  remove  their  coats,  lie  and  rest  on  the  cool 
turf,  and  when  rested  go  to  the  Exposition — our  ilie 
Chancellor  had  volunteered  to  arrange  tliat  water  be 
dispensed  from  pipes  through  the  grounds.  This  un- 
dertaking was  not  a success.  Notwithstanding  it  had 
been  agreed  that  the  review  stand  should  be  placed  in 
that  campus,  it  was  erected  at  an  unshaded  angle  of 
streets,  where  the  veterans  would  have  had  no  resting 
iplace,  and  too  far  away  from  the  Centennial  grounds. 

Because  of  the  liberal  agreement  of  the  Exposition 
management  to  give  one-third  of  the  net  receipts  for  ail 
the  reunion  days  to  the  Confederate  Memorial  Insti- 
tute, it  was  a duty  of  all  to  patronize  it  liberally. 

Charitably,  the  rain  is  charged  as  cause  of  the  fail- 
ure of  parade,  but  it  would  have  failed  anyhow.  The 
march  would  have  been  excessive.  The  Executive 
Committee,  after  preliminary  arrangements,  had  noti- 
fication that  the  parade  was  not  in  their  jurisdiction, 
and  reasonable  preparation  was  not  made.  It  was  a 
different  thing  to  rnove  such  a body  to  what  it  would 
have  been  to  move  a disciplined  army. 

During  the  reunion  the  editor  of  the  Veteran  de- 
voted all  the  time,  day  and  evening,  to  greeting  sub- 
scribers who  called,  save  the  time  given  to  duties  as  a 
committeeman.  The  event  is  recalled  rather  as  a 
dream.  The  undertaking  was  so  great  that  in  the  end 
— relieved  of  that  depression  which  had  been  perpetual 
for  months,  through  fear  that  comrades  would  fail  of 
due  attention — there  came  a prostration  which  made  it 
impossible  to  rerally  promptly  for  responsibility  with 
July  Veteran,  and  this  explains  in  part  the  delay  of 
its  issue.  He  will  be  pardoned  for  the  additional  ex- 
planation that,  in  the  midst  of  preparation,  only  the 
week  before  the  reunion,  he  was  called  to  the  deathbed 
of  his  only  brother,  who  had  been  as  a father  also — a 
man  of  spotless  integrity  and  by  whom  he  had  never 
known  committed  an  immoral  or  ignoble  deed. 

To  make  record  of  all  whO'  took  part  in  giving  the 
veterans  a good  time  would  include  nearly  all  of  the 
one  hundred  thousand  people  living  in  Nashville  and 
many  other  thousands  living  in  Middle  Tennessee. 

After  thorough  business  methods,  with  the  liberality 
of  our  people,  there  is  over  $2,500  left  in  the  treasur}'-, 
which  it  is  understood  will  be  turned  over  to  the  Tab- 
ernacle gallery  fund. 

The  following  notes  are  made  from  an  article  by  Rev. 
Dr.  Hoss,  in  connectional  organ  of  the  M.  E.  Church, 
South.  Additional  extracts  will  be  made  hereafter: 

The  organization  is  made  up  of  honorably  discharged 
or  paroled  Confederate  soldiers.  It  numbers  nearly 
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eleven  hundred  separate  camps,  scattered  through  the 
different  Southern  States,  with  here  and  there  one  be- 
yond the  Ohio  and  the  Potomac.  It  does  not  seek  to 
perpetuate  the  hostile  feelings  of  the  Civil  War,  nor  has 
it  any  political  aims  whatever.  Its  sole  object  is  to 
keep  alive  the  sense  of  comradeship  among  the  men 
who  fought  under  the  stars  and  bars  and  to  strengthen 
and  consolidate  the  passion  of  national  patriotism. 

The  citizens  of  Nashville,  without  respect  to  past 
opinions  and  affiliations,  asked  that  the  reunion  for  the 
current  year  be  held  here.  They  promised  a cordial 
reception  and  a hospitable  entertainment  for  all  the 
delegates.  . . . No  community  ever  opened  its 

doors  more  freely  to  invited  guests.  Every  latchstring 
hung  upon  the  outside.  Ample  preparations  were 
made  in  advance  to  feed  and  shelter  the  gray-haired 
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soldiers  who  more  than  thirty  years  ago  laid  down  their 
arms,  after  a struggle  in  which  every  virtue  that  adorns 
human  character  found  illustration.  Publication  was 
made  to  all  the  world  that  no  one  should  go  hungry 
while  the  reunion  lasted.  Thousands  of  the  delegates 
paid  their  own  way,  but  they  did  not  fare  much  better 
than  the  other  thousands  who  were  fed  without  stint  at 
the  “Confederate  Hotel,”  a free  caravansary  in  charge 
of  Dr.  W.  J.  McMurray,  who  laid  himself  out  to  please 
his  fellow-veterans.  For  weeks  in  advance  he  was  lay- 
ing in  a bountiful  store  of  supplies.  Thousands  of 
home-cured  bacon  and  hams  were  baked  and  put  in 
cold  storage  so  as  to  be  ready  when  needed,  and  every- 
thing else  that  could  be  reasonably  expected  was  pro- 
vided on  a scale  of  the  largest  liberality. 

The  whole  city  put  on  a holiday  appearance.  In 


every  quarter  public  buildings  and  private  residences 
were  profusely  decorated.  The  national  colors  were 
blended  and  interlaced  in  most  artistic  fashion  with  the 
bonnie  blue  flag.  It  was  easy  to  detect  a vast  resur- 
gence of  patriotic  feeling.  During  the  whole  of  the 
three  days  we  did  not  hear  one  bitter  word  nor  detect 
one  single  trace  of  invidious  sectionalism.  The  order 
of  the  occasion  was  perfect.  Drunkenness  was  very 
rare,  and  the  police  had  little  .work  to  do.  It  was  easy 
to  see  that  these  multitudes  of  gray-haired  men  repre- 
sented the  very  flower  of  American  citizenship.  They 
gathered  in  multitudes  about  the  various  headquarters 
or  paraded  the  streets  in  groups  and  companies  or  gath- 
ered in  squads  to  talk  of  the  distant  times  of  hard 
marching,  scant  fare,  and  incessant  fighting. 

The  business  sessions  were  held  in  the  Gospel  Tab- 
ernacle, which,  with  the  new  galleries,  affords  com- 
fortable seats  for  seven  thousand  persons.  Gov.  Tay- 
lor made  an  address  of  welcome  that  was  conceived  and 
expressed  in  the  happiest  manner,  and  then,  with  his 
customary  versatility,  swept  his  hearers  off  their  feet  by 
singing  “Dixie,”  the  whole  audience  joining  in  the 
chorus.  The  Governor  said,  among  other  things: 

“The  curtain  dropped  long  ago  upon  these  mournful 
scenes  of  carnage,  and  time  has  beautified  and  com- 
forted and  healed  until  there  is  nothing  left  of  war  but 
graves  and  garlands  and  monuments  and  veterans  and 
precious  memories. 

“Blow,  bugler,  blow!  but  thy  shrillest  notes  can 
never  again  call  the  matchless  armies  of  Lee  and  Grant 
to  the  carnival  of  death. 

“Let  the  silver  trumpets  sound  the  jubilee  of  peace  ; 
let  the  veterans  shout  who  wore  the  blue;  let  them  kiss 
the  silken  folds  of  the  gorgeous  ensign  of  the  republic 
and  fling  it  to  the  breeze  and  sing  the  national  hymn. 

“Let  the  veterans  bow  who  wore  the  gray,  and  with 
uncovered  heads  salute  the  national  flag.  It  is  the  flag 
of  the  inseparable  Union.  . . . 

“But  who  will  scorn  or  frown  to  see  the  veterans  of 
the  South’s  shattered  armies- — ^scattered  now  like  sol- 
itary oaks  in  the  midst  of  a fallen  forest,  hoary  with  age, 
and  covered  with  scars — sometimes  put  on  the  old 
worn  and  faded  gray  and  unfurl  for  a little  while  that 
other  banner,  the  riddled  and  blood-stained  stars  and 
bars,  to  look  upon  it  and  weep  over  it,  and  press  it  to 
their  bosoms?  for  it  is  hallowed  with  recollections  ten- 
der as  the  soldier’s  last  farewell. 

“They  followed  it  amid  the  earthquake  throes  of  Shi- 
loh, where  Albert  Sidney  Johnston  died;  they  followed 
it  amid  the  floods  of  living  fire  at  Chancellorsville, 
where  Stonewall  Jackson  fell;  they  saw  it  flutter  in  the 
gloom  of  the  Wilderness,  where  the  angry  divisions  and 
corps  rushed  upon  each  other  and  clinched  and  fell  and 
rolled  together  in  the  bloody  mire ; they  rallied  around 
it  at  Gettysburg,  where  it  waved  above  the  bayonets 
mixed  and  crossed  on  those  dread  heights  of  destiny; 
they  saw  its  faded  color  flaunt  defiance  for  the  last  time 
at  Appomattox  and  then  go  down  forever  in  a flood  of 
tears. 

“Tlien  who  will  upbraid  them  if  they  sometimes  bring 
it  to  light,  sanctified  and  glorified  as  it  is  by  the  blood 
and  tears  of  the  past,  and  wave  it  again  in  the  air,  and 
sing  once  more  their  old  war  songs?  ” 

Bishop  O.  P.  Fitzgerald  spoke  as  follows  for  the 
Mayor  of  Nashville: 

“Confederate  Veterans,  Our  Honored  Guests:  The 
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pleasing  duty  of  welcoming  you  to  the  city  of  Nash- 
ville has  been  in  part  anticipated  by  the  spontaneous 
feeling  of  her  people.  You  were  welcomed  before  you 
started  from  your  homes.  At  the  mere  announcement 
that  you  were  coming  her  gates  swung  open  and  the 
door  of  every  house  stood  ajar.  Now  that  you  are 
here,  take  possession  of  the  city.  We  surrender  un- 
conditionally. Though  your  ranks  are  thinning,  you 
are  still  an  army  of  conquerors,  as  you  were  at  the 
start.  Victory  was  your  habit  then,  and  victory  is  your 
habit  now.  From  Bull  Run  to  Appomattox  the  record 
of  your  valor  and  victories  is  not  surpassed  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world.  The  genius  of  your  leaders  and 
your  courag'e  as  soldiers  have  made  all  this  Southern 
land  classic  ground.  It  is,  therefore,  becoming  that 
this  classic  city  of  Nashville,  the  educational  queen  of 
the  Soutli,  should  clasp  you  to  'her  heart  to-day.  She 
greets  you  with  pride  and  joy — a pride  in  memory 
of  your  deeds  and  a solemn  joy  mingled  with  thoughts 
of  your  dead  comrades,  whose  absence  makes  your 
ranks  grow  thinner  every  year.  Nashville  greets  you 
as  the  remnant  of  the  Confederate  army,  which  fought 
battles  and  won  victories  that  extorted  the  admiration 
of  the  world,  and  made  the  wearers  of  the  old  gray 
jacket  'heroes  whose  names  will  be  a patent  of  nobility 
to  their  children  to  the  latest  generation. 

“Your  victories  are  not  all  in  the  past;  your  most 
victorious  era  is  just  fairly  dawning.  You  have  no 
enemies  now  that  are  worthy  of  notice.  When  Grant 
said,  ‘Let  us  have  peace,’  every  true  soldier  who 
fought  on  his  side  responded  to  his  words.  The  sword 
was  sheathed.  Only  the  class  who  fought  at  long 
range  in  the  sixties  pelt  you  with  verbal  missiles  or  the 
contents  of  partisan  ink  pots. 

“The  gates  of  the  temple  of  history  are  opening  to 
you,  and  you  will  have  your  proper  places.  In  this 
generation  the  story  of  your  deeds  will  be  written  by  a 
friendly  hand.  The  text-books  from  which  history 
shall  be  taught  your  children  will  do  justice  on  both 
sides.  Justice  will  be  done  to  the  cause  for  which  you 
fought  and  to  the  men  who  proved  the  sincerity  of 
their  convictions  by  dying  for  them.  . . . The 

fame  of  the  Confederate  soldier  is  safe.  He  has  won 
his  place,  and  he  will  keep  it.  His  cause  may  be  called 
the  ‘Lost  Cause,’  but  nothing  that  was  best  and  noblest 
was  lost.  Honor  was  not  lost;  high  ideals  of  manhood 
were  not  lost.  The  manifestation  to  the  world  of  one 
such  man  as  Robert  E.  Lee  is  no  small  compensation 
for  the  cost  of  that  struggle.  The  rights  of  minorities 
in  all  this  nation  will  be  safer  in  all  the  years  to  come 
because  Southern  statesmen  expounded  them  in  the 
forum  and  Southern  men  died  for  them  on  the  battle- 
field. 

“One  more  reunion  and  one  more  welcome,  you 
gray-haired  Confederates : a welcome  up  yonder  where 
the  armies  of  heaven  upon  white  horses  follow  him 
who  is  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords.  There  you 
may  be  welcomed  by  your  old  commanders  and  greet- 
ed with  a welcome  up  yonder  where  Father  Ryan,  the 
poet-priest,  and  ten  thousands  of  army  chaplains  who, 
though  differing  on  minor  points  of  belief,  were  true  to 
God  and  to  the  Southern  cause  will  join  their  voices  in 
swelling  the  notes  of  the  song  that  celebrates  their  final 
victory  in  that  only  land  that  is  fairer  and  dearer  than 
this,  our  land  of  Dixie.” 


Judge  John  C.  Ferriss,  for  Davidson  County, 
said : 

“In  behalf  of  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  Da- 
vidson County,  I welcome  you.  When  we  laid  down 
our  arms  at  Appomattox  Courthouse  and  surrendered 
to  Gen.  Grant  we  did  it  as  soldiers  and  gentlemen.  We 
never  sacrificed  our  manhood.  We  returned  to  our 
desolate  homes  without  a murmur  and  began  life  anew. 
YVe  believed  in  the  terms  of  surrender  given  us  by  Gen. 
Grant,  and  felt  cheerful.  I want  to  say  to  the  sons  of 
veterans,  in  a short  while  the  place  that  knows  us  to- 
day will  know  us  no  more.  We  are  swiftly  passing 
away;  but  when  we  are  all  gone,  and  there  is  no  one  to 
speak  for  us,  we  will  have  a history  for  you  to  refer  to 
and  tell  that  your  fathers  made  that  history  amid  shot 
and  shell  and  cold  and  hunger,  and,  as  their  sons,  you 
and  your  children  will  always  defend  truth  and  right- 
eousness.” 

The  response  to  the  various  welcomes  was  made  by 
Gen.  J.  B.  Gordon,  Commander  of  the  Veterans: 

“For  the  second  time  in  its  brief  life  our  glorious 
brotherhood  convenes  in  annual  reunion  on  the  soil  of 
Tennessee.  And  what  state  of  those  which  formed 
the  Confederate  Union  is  more  worthy  of  this  repeated 
tribute  from  these  Confederate  survivors?  What  state 
in  the  whole  American  Union  can  boast  a prouder  rec- 
ord in  war  or  peace?  From  no  portion  of  this  country 
has  there  come  in  the  past  or  will  there  come  in  the  fu- 
ture a readier  response  to  duty’s  call  or  a nobler  zeal 
for  the  public  welfare  than  from  this  nursery  of  pa- 
triotic men  and  women. 

“Although  with  the  war  of  1812-15  Tennessee  was 
the  third  youngest  state  in  the  American  Union,  yet  she 
came  to  the  front  and  furnished  to  the  .American  army 
its  leader  in  the  person  of  its  immortal  son,  Andrew 
Jackson,  that  ‘lone  star  of  the  people,’  whose  very  name 
was  the  synonym  of  victory  in  war  and  peace,  and 
whose  iron  will,  restless  energies,  and  towering  genius 
formed  at  New  Orleans  a mightier  bulwark  of  defense 
than  the  breastworks  of  cotton  bales,  before  which  the 
British  banner  went  down  in  defeat. 

“Later  on  it  was  an  ex-Governor  of  Tennessee,  the 
eccentric,  the  inimitable,  the  indomitable  Sam  Hous- 
ton, who  hurled  back  the  invading  armies  of  Mexico 
and  gave  to  Texas  her  republican  freedom. 

“It  was  to  Tennessee’s  illustrious  son,  James  K. 
Polk,  under  whose  brilliant  and  triumphant  adminis- 
tration was  waged  the  Americo-Mexican  war,  Califor- 
nia was  acquired,  and  that  El  Dorado  of  the  Pacific 
placed  within  American  borders. 

“And  what  shall  be  said  of  Tennessee’s  record  in  our 
Civil  War,  that  Titanic  struggle  of  the  sixties?  Divided 
in  sentiment,  in  purpose,  and  convictions  throughout 
the  mountain  regions  of  her  eastern  section,  in  the  ex- 
uberance and  prodigality  of  her  patriotism  her  valiant 
sons  rushed  into  the  ranks  of  both  armies,  and  from  the 
superabundance  of  her  talent  she  gave  leaders,  civil  or 
military,  to  both  sides.  She  furnished  to  the  Southern 
army  some  of  its  most  dauntless  divisions  and  brilliant 
leaders.  Among  these  latter  were  her  Frank  Cheat- 
ham, whose  fiery  ‘Forward,  boys!’  sent  his  yelling  ranks 
with  resistless  fury  against  the  foe;  her  quaint  and  un- 
rivaled Bedford  Forrest,  that  wizard  of  war,  that  wiliest 
knight  that  ever  straddled  horse  or  leveled  lance;  her 
bis'hop-soldier,  Leonidas  Polk,  worthy  to  bear  the  name 
and  be  forever  associated  in  history  with  that  great 
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Grecian  Leonidas,  who  won  an  immortality  of  fame  in 
defense  of  Greek  freedom  and  the  Greek  confederacy. 

“And  now,  my  fellow-countrymen  of  Tennessee  and 
of  Nashville,  it  only  remains  for  me,  as  the  selected 
representative  of  this  body  of  Confederate  braves,  to 
express  their  heartfelt  appreciation  of  this  most  mag- 
nificent welcome.” 

Gen.  Gordon  tendered  his  resignation,  but  the  “No! 
no!  no!”  was  so  persistent  that  no  other  nomination  for 
a successor  was  considered.  Before  the  formal  vote 
for  his  reelection  he  gave  a history  of  the  organization : 

On  the  loth  day  of  June,  1889,  eight  years  ago,  while 
serving  as  Governor  of  my  native  state,  I received  from 
New  Orleans  the  wholly  unexpected  announcement  of 
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my  election  as  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  newly  or- 
ganized United  Confederate  Veterans.  This  new  com- 
munion of  ex-soldiers  began  its  somewhat  unpromis- 
ing career  with  the  modest  number  of  but  ten  organi- 
zations, united  for  peaceful  and  noble  ends.  To-day 
it  presents  the  proud  array  of  more  than  a thousand 
camps  answering  the  roll  call  and  reflecting  merited 
honors  upon  our  different  commanders  and  especially 
upon  our  able  Adjutant  General.  . . . 

It  is  an  army  of  ex-Confederate  soldiers,  at  whose 
prowess  and  endurance  enlig'htened  Christendom  stood 
in  breathless  amazement.  It  is  an  army  still,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, but  an  army  for  the  bloody  work  of  war  no 
longer.  Its  banners  no  longer  bear  the  flaming  insig- 
nia of  battle.  Its  weapons  no  longer  flash  defiance  to 
the  foe  nor  deal  death  tO'  opposing  ranks.  Its  weapons 
are  now  the  pen  without  malice,  the  tongue  without  as- 


persions, and  history  without  misrepresentation.  Its 
aims  are  peaceful,  philanthropic,  and  broadly  patriotic. 
Its  sentiment  is  lofty,  generous,  and  just.  Its  mission 
is  to  relieve  the  suffering  of  the  living,  cherish  the 
memory  of  the  dead,  and  tO'  shield  from  reproach  the 
fair  name  of  all.  . . 

highting  and  suffering  for  their  homes  and  rights 
as  men  have  rarely  fought  and  suffered  in  the  world’s 
history;  exhibiting  on  a hundred  fields  and  in  a 
thousand  emergencies  a heroism  never  excelled;  yield- 
ing from  utter  exhaustion,  and  only  when  their  pros- 
trate section  was  bleeding  at  every  pore;  failing,  after 
the  most  desperate  defensive  struggle  in  human  annals, 
to  establish  their  cherished  Confederacy — these  high- 
souled  sons  of  the  South  offer  this  record  of  devotion 
as  the  noblest  pledge  of  their  fealty  to  freedom  and  of 
tlieir  readiness  to  defend  the  republic  of  their  fathers. 

My  comrades  of  the  United  Confederate  Veterans,  if 
this  brief  summary  fairly  represents  your  sentiments 
and  your  aims,  then  my  cup  of  joy  is  full  indeed.  I 
cannot  doubt,  I do  not  doubt,  that  I have  caught  and 
correctly  voiced  the  impulses  and  hopes  of  this  most 
representative  body  of  Southern  manhood.  In  the 
first  address  issued  by  me  as  your  commander  I sought 
to  embody  your  sentiments  as  I did  my  own.  In  that 
address,  after  reciting  the  objects  of  the  United  Con- 
federate Veterans  as  declared  by  your  constitution,  I 
said:  “No  misjudgments  can  defeat  your  peaceful  pur- 
poses for  the  future.  Your  aspirations  have  been  lifted 
by  the  mere  force  and  urgency  of  surrounding  condi- 
tions to  a plane  far  above  tlie  paltry  considerations  of 
partisan  triumphs.  The  honor  of  the  American  Re- 
public, the  just  powers  of  the  federal  government,  the 
equal  rights  of  the  states,  the  integrity  of  the  constitu- 
tional Union,  the  sanctions  of  law,  and  the  enforcement 
of  order  have  no  class  of  defenders  more  true  and  de- 
voted than  the  ex-soldiers  of  the  South  and  their 
worthy  descendants.  But  you  realize  the  great  truth 
that  a people  without  the  memories  of  heroic  suffering 
and  sacrifices  are  a people  without  a history.  To  cher- 
ish such  memories  and  recall  such  a past,  whether 
crowned  with  success  or  consecrated  in  defeat,  is  to 
idealize  principle  and  strengthen  character,  intensify 
love  of  country  and  convert  defeat  and  disaster  into  pil- 
lars of  support  for  future  manhood  and  noble  woman- 
hood. Whether  the  Southern  people  under  their 
changed  conditions  may  ever  hope  to  witness  another 
civilization  which  shall  equal  that  which  began  with 
their  George  Washington  and  ended  with  their  Lee,  it 
is  certainly  true  that  devotion  to  their  glorious  past  is 
not  only  the  surest  guaranty  of  future  progress,  the 
holiest  bond  of  unity,  but  is  also  the  strongest  claim 
they  can  present  to  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the 
other  sections  of  the  Union.” 

Speaking  then  of  your  organization,  I said:  “It  is 
political  in  no  sense,  except  so  far  as  the  word  ‘political’ 
is  a synonym  of  the  word  ‘patriotic.’  It  is  a brother- 
hood over  which  the  genius  of  philanthropy  and  pa- 
triotism, of  truth  and  justice,  will  preside.  Of  philan- 
thropy, because  it  will  succor  the  disabled,  help  the 
needy,  strengthen  the  weak,  and  cheer  the  disconsolate ; 
of  patriotism,  because  it  will  cherish  the  past  glories  of 
the  dead  Confederacy  and  transmute  them  into  inspira- 
tions for  future  services  tO'  the  living  republic;  of  truth, 
because  it  will  seek  to  gather  and  preserve  unimpeach- 
able facts  as  witnesses  for  history;  of  justice,  because  it 
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will  cultivate  national,  as  well  as  Southern,  fraternity, 
and  will  condemn  narrow-mindedness  and  prejudice 
and  passion,  and  cultivate  that  broader,  higher,  nobler 
sentiment  which  would  write  on  the  grave  of  every  sol- 
dier who  fell  on  •either  side:  ‘Here  lies  an  American 
hero,  a martyr  to  the  right  as  his  conscience  conceived 
it.’  ”... 

In  conclusion,  my  comrades,  let  me  hope  that  the 
wise  conservatism,  the  spirit  of  magnanimity  which  is 
always  the  brightest  gem  in  the  crown  of  courage,  will 
mark  your  career  in  &e  future  as  they  have  in  the  past. 
On  another  memorable  occasion,  when  speaking  as 
Southern  representative,  I said  in  substance:  ‘‘Let  us 
all  hope  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  every  sec- 
tion will  recognize  the  monumental  truth  that  both 
sides  fought  under  written  constitutions  guaranteeing 
the  same  monuments  of  liberty ; that  every  drop  of  blood 
shed  was  the  price  freely  paid  by  the  soldier  for  his  in- 
herited beliefs  and  cherished  convictions;  that  every 
uniform  worn  by  the  brave,  whether  its  color  was  blue 
or  gray;  every  sheet  of  flame  from  the  ranks  and  rifles  of 
both;  every  cannon  shot  that  shook  Chickamauga’s 
hills  and  thundered  around  the  heights  of  Gettysburg; 
every  patriotic  prayer  or  sigh  wafted  heavenward  from 
the  North  or  South;  every  throb  of  anguish  in  patriotic 
woman’s  heart;  every  burning  tear  on  woman’s  cheek; 
every  tender  ministration  by  her  loving  hands  at  the 
dying  soldier’s  side — all,  all  were  contributions  for  the 
upbuilding  of  American  manhood,  for  the  future  de- 
fense of  American  freedom.” 

SPEECH  OF  HON.  JOHN  H.  REAGAN.  ■ 

Judge  John  H.  Reagan’s  address  was  as  follows: 

Compatriots,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen:  This  great  as- 
semblage and  this  interesting  occasion  call  up  many 
memories  of  great  events.  It  brings  into  view  the  able 
and  earnest  discussions  which  preceded  the  year  i86i 
on  the  great  questions  which  led  up  to  the  war  between 
the  states,  the  separation  of  the  members  of  the  Thirty- 
sixth  Congress,  the  action  of  the  Southern  States  in 
passing  the  ordinances  of  secession,  the  organization  of 
the  government  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America, 
the  commencement  of  hostilities  at  Charleston  harbor, 
the  call  for  volunteers  by  President  Lincoln,  the  enthu- 
siasm with  which  men  on  both  sides  volunteered  to 
enter  the  great  struggle,  the  separation  of  husbands 
and  fathers  from  wives  and  children,  of  the  sons  from 
fathers  and  mothers,  of  brothers  from  sisters,  and  of 
lovers  from  their  sweethearts,  with  eyes  bedewed  with 
tears  and  hearts  throbbing  with  patriotism,  to  enter  the 
camps  of  instruction,  to  make  the  long  marches,  and 
engage  in  the  fierce  conflicts  of  battle.  It  brings  into 
view  the  assembling  of  mighty  armies,  their  toilsome 
marches,  the  sickness  and  suffering  in  camps,  the  thou- 
sands of  skirmishes  and  battles  participated  in  by  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  brave  men,  the  sufferings  of  the 
wounded,  and  the  great  number  who  fell  on  each  side 
as  martyrs  to  their  patriotic  devotion  to  the  causes  they 
believed  to  be  right  and  just,  in  the  greatest  war  of 
modern  times,  a war  in  which  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
brave  men  lost  their  lives  and  which  left  to  the  future  a 
vast  army  of  mourning  widows  and  children  and  sor- 
rowing relatives  and  friends,  and  which  caused  the  sac- 
rifice of  billions  of  dollars  worth  of  property.  And  it 
calls  up  our  remembrance  of  the  great  labor  and  sacri- 


fices of  our  noble  women  in  caring  for  the  children  and 
the  aged  at  home  and  in  preparing  and  sending  to  the 
army  clothes  and  food  for  their  loved  ones  and  in  min- 
istering to  the  sick  and  wounded  in  hospitals. 

Upon  the  foregoing  facts  the  inquiry  arises:  Why  all 
this  strife  and  suffering  and  death  between  a people  of 
the  same  country,  the  same  race,  and,  in  a general  way, 
of  the  same  political  and  religious  opinions? 

SLAVERY  AN  INHERITANCE. 

My  answer  is  that  it  was  an  inheritance  from  govern- 
ments of  Europe  and  from  our  ancestors,  which  raised 
a question  involving  too  much  of  property  values  to 
admit  of  adjustment  in  the  ordinary  methods  of  nego- 
tiation and  compromise,  and  its  decision  was  therefore 
submitted  to  the  arbitrament  of  war. 
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I say  it  was  an  inheritance,  because  the  authorities, 
including  the  crowned  heads  of  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  Spain,  and  the  Dutch  merchants,  planted  African 
slavery  in  all  the  American  colonies.  And  in  their 
times  they  and  the  priesthood  justified  this  on  the 
grounds  that  it  was  a transfer  of  the  Africans  from  a 
condition  of  barbarism  and  cannibalism  to  a country 
where  they  would  be  instructed  in  the  arts  of  civilized 
life  and  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Christian  religion.  The 
institution  of  African  slavery  thus  found  its  way  into 
all  of  the  thirteen  American  colonies,  and  it  existed  in 
all  of  them-  at  date  of  the  declaration  of  American  inde- 
pendence, in  1776.  And  African  slaven^  existed  in  all 
but  one  of  these  colonies  at  the  time  of  the  formation 
of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  in  1789. 
There  were  at  that  time  those  who  objected  to  it  as 
violating  the  principles  of  human  liberty.  But,  not- 
withstanding such  objection,  the  wise  and  great  men 
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who  formed  the  constitution,  recognizing  the  existing 
industrial  and  social  conditions  of  society  which  had 
grown  out  of  the  existence  of  African  slavery,  incor- 
porated in  it  the  following  provisions : 

r.rticle  I,  Section  2,  Paragraph  3,  is  as  follows:  “Rep- 
resentatives and  direct  taxes  shall  be  apportioned 
among  the  several  states  which  may  be  included  in  the 
Union,  according  to  their  respective  numbers,  which 
may  be  had  by  adding  to  the  whole  number  of  free  per- 
sons, including  those  bound  for  service  for  a term  of 
years,  and  excluding  Indians  not  taxed,  three-fifths  of 
all  other  persons,”  thus  recognizing  slavery  and  the 
partial  representation  of  slaves  in  Congress. 

Article  4,  Section  2,  Paragraph  3,  provides  that:  “No 
person  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one  state,  under  the 
laws  thereof,  escaping  intO'  another,  shall,  in  conse- 
quence of  any  law  or  regulation  therein,  be  discharged 
from  such  service  or  labor,  but  shall  be  delivered  up 
on  claim  of  the  party  to  whom  such  service  or  labor  may 
be  due.”  Thus  providing  for  protection  of  the  rights 
of  the  owners  of  slaves  by  requiring  their  return  to  their 
masters  when  escaping  from  one  state  to  another. 

Article  i,  Section  9,  Paragraph  i,  provides  as  fol- 
lows: “The  migration  or  importation  of  such  persons 
as  any  of  the  states  now  existing  may  think  proper  to 
admit  shall  not  be  prohibited  by  Congress  prior  to  the 
year  one  thousand,  eight  hundred  and  eight;  but  a tax 
or  duty  may  be  imposed  on  such  importation,  not  to 
exceed  ten  dollars  for  each  person.”  Thus  not  only  by 
the  foregoing  provisions  recognizing  African  slavery, 
but  making  provision  for  the  continuance  of  the  slave 
trade  for  twenty  years  after  the  adoption  of  the  consti- 
tution. 

Those  who  defended  the  institution  of  slavery  quoted 
the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  and  the  advice  of  Christ 
our  Saviour  as  given  in  the  New  Testament  and  the 
example  of  the  nations  of  the  past  in  justification  of  it. 

From  early  times  there  were  those  who  questioned 
the  rightfulness  of  slavery,  possibly  without  sufficient 
consideration  of  the  character  of  the  different  races  of 
people.  This  feeling  grew  first  with  the  philanthropic 
and  religious  classes,  until  at  last  it  was  seized  upon  by 
the  political  demagogues  as  an  available  method  of  po- 
litical agitation  and  declamation  by  office  seekers.  It 
grew  until  mobs.  Legislatures,  and  courts  repudiated 
the  constitutional  provisions  and  the  laws  of  Congress 
and  the  decision  of  the  .Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  which  protected  slavery  in  the  states  where  it 
existed  and  required  the  rendition  of  slaves  when  they 
escaped  into  other  states.  The  agitation  of  this  ques- 
tion gathered  in  strength  and  violence  until  it  resulted 
in  the  civil  war  in  Kansas,  followed  by  the  raid  of  John 
Brown  and  his  followers,  who  invaded  the  state  of  Vir- 
ginia for  the  purpose  of  inciting  the  negroes  to  a war  of 
races.  And  because  he  was  lawfully  arrested  and  con- 
victed and  hung  by  the  authorities  of  the  state  of  Vir- 
ginia for  levying  war  on  the  state  in  an  effort  to  bring 
about  a horrid  war  between  the  negroes  and  whites 
raanv  of  the  Northern  churches  were  draped  in  mourn- 
ing and  many  of  the  Northern  people  applauded  his 
efforts  and  eulogized  this  felon  as  a hero  and  martyr. 
This  was  followed  by  the  nomination  and  election  of  a 
purely  sectional  anti-slavery  ticket  for  President  and 
A^’ice  President  of  the  United  States,  and  during  the 
Congress  which  immediately  preceded  the  secession  of 
the  Southern  States  thirty  odd  measures  of  compromise 


were  introduced  in  one  or  the  other  branches  of  Con- 
gress in  the  hope  of  securing  the  adoption  of  a policy 
by  which  the  union  of  the  states  and  the  rights  of  the 
states  and  of  the  people  could  be  preserved  and  war 
prevented.  Each  of  these  propositicuis  of  compromise 
was  introduced  either  by  a Southern  man  or  a North- 
ern Democrat,  and  every  one  of  them  was  received  with 
hooting  and  derision  by  the  Republican  members,  as 
the  Congressional  Globe  of  that  period  will  show.  And 
the  Southern  members  were  told  that  they  had  to  sub- 
mit to  the  will  of  the  majority,  plainly  showing  that  our 
people  could  no  longer  rely  for  the  protection  of  the 
rights  of  the  states  or  of  the  people  on  the  enforcement 
of  the  provisions  of  the  constitution  and  the  laws  of  the 
United  States.  Could  any  people  have  submitted  to  all 
this  who  were  worthy  of  liberty  and  good  government? 

You  must  understand  that  I do  not  make  this  recital 
for  the  purpose  of  renewing  the  prejudices  and  pas- 
sions of  the  past,  but  only  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
to  our  children  and  to  the  world  that  the  ex-Confeder- 
ates  were  not  responsible  for  the  existence  of  African 
slavery  in  this  country  and  were  not  responsible  for  the 
existence  of  the  great  war  which  resulted  from  the  agi- 
tation of  that  question,  and  that  they  were  neither  trai- 
tors nor  rebels. 

Comrades,  by  the  laws  of  nature  I can,  at  most,  be 
with  you  but  a few  years  longer,  and  I feel  it  to  be  my 
duty  to  you  and  to  posterity  to  make  these  statements 
of  the  facts  of  history,  which  vindicate  us  against  the 
charge  of  being  either  rebels  or  traitors,  and  which 
show  that  we  were  not  the  authors  of  “a  causeless  war, 
brought  about  by  ambitious  leaders;”  but  that  our 
brave  men  fought  and  suffered  and  died  and  our  holy 
men  of  God  prayed  and  our  noble  women  suffered  pa- 
tiently and  patriotically  all  the  privations  and  horrors 
of  a great  war,  cruelly  thrust  upon  us,  for  the  purpose 
of  upholding  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States,  of  preserving  the  rights  of  the  several  states  to 
regulate  their  domestic  policies,  and  of  protecting  the 
people  against  spoliation  and  robbery  by  a dominant 
majority,  some  of  whose  numbers,  because  the  Holy 
Bible  sanctioned  slavery,  declared  that  they  wanted  an 
“anti-slavery  Bible  and  an  anti-slavery  God.”  and  who, 
because  the  constitution  of  the  United  .States  recog- 
nized and  protected  slavery,  declared  that  it  was  a 
“league  with  hell  and  a covenant  with  death.” 

Whatever  may  have  been  said  in  the  past  in  defense 
of  the  institution  of  slavery,  and  whatever  may  now  be 
thought  of  the  means  by  which  it  was  abolished  in  this 
country,  the  spirit  of  the  present  age  is  against  it,  and 
it  has  passed  away,  and  I suppose  no  one  wishes  its 
restoration,  if  that  were  practicable.  Certainly  I would 
not  restore  it  if  I had  the  power.  I think  it  better  for 
the  black  race  that  they  are  free,  and  I am  sure  it  is 
better  for  the  white  race  that  there  are  no  slaves. 

The  great  Macaulay  of  the  future  will  tell  these  truths 
to  posterity  better  and  more  forcibly  than  I can  in  this 
brief  address,  and  will,  by  reference  to  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures and  to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  as 
made  by  our  revolutionary  fathers,  vindicate  the  pa- 
triotism and  the  heroic  virtues  and  struggles  of  our 
people. 

WHY  WAR  WAS  NOT  AVOIDED. 

In  later  times  those  not  familiar  with  the  facts  to 
which  I am  referring  have  asked  the  question,  “Why 
was  the  great  question  not  compromised?”  stating  that 
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it  would  not  have  cost  a fifth  of  the  money  to  pay  for 
and  liberate  the  slaves  that  the  war  cost,  and  in  that 
v/ay  the  tens  of  thousands  of  valuable  lives  of  good 
men  might  have  been  saved  and  all  the  attendant  suf- 
fering prevented. 

The  first  answer  to  that  question  is  that  the  slaves  in 
the  United  States  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  were  es- 
timated to  be  of  the  value  of  three  thousand  million 
dollars,  and  if  they  were  to  be  liberated  common  hon- 
esty required  that  it  should  have  been  done  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  nation  which  was  responsible  for  its  ex- 
istence. The  Republicans  and  anti-slavery  people  were 
then'  a majority  of  the  whole  people,  and  bad  full  pos- 
session of  the  Federal  Government  or  were  ready  and 
authorized  to  take  full  possession  of  it;  and  they  de- 
manded that  the  whole  loss  to  arise  from  the  freeing  of 
the  slaves  should  fall  on  their  owners  and  on  the  .South- 
ern States.  They  never  proposed  and  would  not  have 
consented  for  the  Federal  Government  and  the  North- 
ern people  to  pay  any  part  of  the  cost  of  freeing  the 
slaves.  Their  patriotism  was  not  of  the  kind  which 
would  cause  them  to  assume  a part  of  the  burden  of 
correcting  what  they  claimed  to  be  a great  national 
wrong;  and  that,  too,  a wrong — if  it  was  a wrong — 
which  we  inherited  from  other  and  older  nations  and 
which  was  incorporated  in  our  social  and  industrial 
systems  and  sanctioned  by  our  constitutions.  State  and 
Federal,  in  the  organization  of  the  governments.  The 
agitators  were  willing  and  anxious  to  be  patriotic  and 
just  at  the  expense  of  other  people. 

The  second  answer  is  that  the  industrial  and  social 
systems  of  the  Southern  States  were  so  interwoven  with 
the  interest  of  slavery  that  the  people  then  believed  the 
freedom  of  the  slaves,  without  compensation,  meant  the 
bankruptcy  of  the  people  and  the  states  where  it  ex- 
isted, to  be  followed,  probably,  by  a war  of  races.  I am 
speaking  of  what  they  then  believed.  As  an  evidence 
that  our  own  people,  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  republic, 
recognized  the  necessity  of  acquiescing  in  the  social 
and  industrial  conditions  which  had  grown  out  of  Afri- 
can slavery,  history  tells  us  that  Gen.  Washington,  who 
was  an  extensive  slaveholder,  was  made  commander  in 
chief  of  our  revolutionary  armies.  He  was  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  convention  which  formed  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States  and  was  elected  as  the  first  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  was  rejected  to  that  po- 
sition. Mr.  Jefferson,  Mr.  Madison,  Mr.  Monroe, 
Gen.  Jackson,  Mr.  Polk,  and  Gen.  Taylor  were  each 
elected  President  of  the  United  .States,  and  all  of  them 
were  the  owners  of  slaves.  They,  like  the  framers  of 
the  constitution,  recognized  that  this  country  had  in- 
herited a condition  of  things  in  this  respect  in  which  it 
became  necessary  to  acquiesce. 

I do  not  assume  to  know  whether,  if  a proposition  to 
pay  for  the  slaves  had  been  made,  it  would  have  been 
accepted.  Such  a sacrifice  as  that  which  was  demand- 
ed of  the  Southern  people  has  not  in  the  world’s  history 
been  submitted  to  by  any  people  without  an  appeal  to 
the  last  dread  arbitrament  of  war;  and  ours  were  a 
chivalric,  intelligent,  proud,  liberty-loving  people,  who, 
had  they  submitted  to  this  sacrifice  without  a struggle, 
would  have  proved  themselves  unworthy  to  be  freemen 
and  unworthy  of  the  proud  title  of  being  Americans. 
And  I say  now,  with  deliberation  and  sincerity,  in  view 
of  all  the  calumnies  of  that  war,  if  the  same  condition  of 
things  could  again  occur,  I would  rather  accept  those 


calamities  than  belong  to  a race  of  cowards  and  surren- 
der the  most  sacred  rights  of  self-government  to  the 
clamor  of  a majority  overriding  the  constitution  and 
demanding  terms  so  revolting  to  our  sense  of  justice. 

THAT  HAMPTON  ROADS  CONFERENCE. 

In  this  connection  I desire  to  say  that  it  has  been  fre- 
quently asserted  of  late  years  that  at  the  conference  be- 
tween President  Lincoln  and  Secretary  Seward,  of  the 
Federal  side,  and  Messrs.  Stephens,  Hunter,  and  Camp- 
bell, of  the  Confederate  side,  at  Hampton  Roads,  on  the 
3d  of  January,  1865,  President  Lincoln  offered  the  Con- 
federates four  hundred  million  dollars  for  the  slaves  if 
they  would  abandon  the  war  and  return  to  the  Union. 
This  story  has  assumed  various  forms  to  suit  the  rhet- 
oric of  the  speakers  and  writers  who  have  given  it  cur- 
rency. I wish  to  assert  most  solemnly  that  no  such  of- 
fer in  any  form  was  made.  All  the  papers  relating  to 
the  Hampton  Roads  conference  are  given  in  McPher- 
son’s “History  of  the  Rebellion,”  as  he  calls  it.  They 
show  that  the  joint  resolution  for  amending  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  was  passed  by  Congress, 
submitting  to  the  states  the  question  of  abolishing  sla- 
very in  the  United  States,  two  or  three  days  before  the 
date  of  that  conference.  The  report  of  the  commis- 
sioners on  the  part  of  the  Confederacy,  which  was  pub- 
lished at  the  time,  shows  that  no  such  offer  was  made 
or  referred  to*  in  that  conference.  The  statements  of 
President  Davis  and  that  of  President  Lincoln  and  of 
Secretary  Seward  show  that  no  such  offer  was  made 
or  talked  of  at  that  conference.  This  false  statement 
has  often  been  made.  It  is  disproved  by  every  man 
who  was  there,  and  by  every  paper  which  has  been 
written  by  or  for  the  men  who  were  there.  Neither 
President  Lincoln  nor  any  other  man  on  the  Federal 
side  would  have  dared  to  make  such  an  offer  at  that 
time.  It  was  stated  at  the  time — and  I believe  the  state- 
ment to  be  true — that  the  Congress  hurried  the  joint 
resolution  above  named  through,  so  as  to  forestall  the 
possibility  of  any  such  proposition.  The  object  of  this 
untruthful  statement  was  no  doubt  to  cast  odium  on 
the  Confederate  President  and  authorities  by  trying  to 
show  that  they  would  accept  no  terms  of  peace  and 
were  responsible  for  the  continuance  of  the  war.  Pres- 
ident Davis  appointed  Vice  President  Stephens  to  go 
to  Washington,  in  1864,  ostensibly  to  secure  a renewal 
of  the  cartel  for  the  exchange  of  prisoners;  but  the  real 
purpose  of  his  mission  was  to  see  President  Lincoln  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  on  what  conditions  the  war 
could  be  terminated.  But  he  was  not  permitted  by  the 
Federal  authorities  to  pass  through  their  military  lines. 
He  then  appointed  the  commissioners  to  the  Hampton 
Roads  conference  for  the  same  purpose;  and  after- 
wards, in  1865,  he  authorized  Gen.  R.  E.  Lee  to  try  to 
negotiate  through  Gen.  Grant  for  the  same  purpose.  I 
mention  these  facts  to  show  that  it  is  a mistake  to  sup- 
pose that  President  Davis  neglected  any  means  in  his 
power  to  end  the  war  on  honorable  terms,  and  mention 
them  because  of  the  many  misrepresentations  which 
have  been  made  on  this  subject.  He  could  not  have 
made  public  all  he  did  in  this  respect,  at  the  time,  with- 
out discouraging  our  army  and  people.  And  if.  at  any 
time,  he  had  proposed  or  consented  to  unconditionally 
surrender,  he  would  have  been  in  danger  of  violence  at 
the  hands  of  our  own  people.  Neither  he  nor  they 
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proposed  or  intended  to  surrender  unconditionally  un- 
less overpowered. 

RECONSTRUCTION. 

After  the  overthrow  of  the  Confederate  Government 
and  the  surrender  of  the  Confederate  armies  the  work 
of  the  restoration  of  Federal  authority  in  the  Southern 
States  was  commenced  while  the  excitement,  the  pas- 
sions, and  prejudices  of  the  war  were  in  full  blaze,  and 
were  intensified  by  the  assassination  of  President  Lin- 
coln, with  which  it  was  then  unjustly  assumed  the  Con- 
federate authorities  had  some  connection,  but  which 
was  regarded  by  them  as  most  unfortunate  for  all  the 
people  who  had  adhered  to  the  fortunes  of  the  Con- 
federacy. 

Under  the  state  of  feeling  which  then  existed  on  both 
sides  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  a wise  and  tem- 
perate policy  of  reconstruction  would  be  adopted,  while 
many  of  the  Churches  of  the  Northern  States  were  re- 
solving and  some  of  their  ministers  of  tJie  religion  of 
Christ  were  preaching  a crusade  of  hate,  proscription, 
and  revenge  against  the  Southern  people. 

The  plan  adopted  for  the  restoration  of  the  Union 
and  the  pacification  of  the  Southern  people  was  to  de- 
prive them  of  all  political  rights,  put  them  under  mili- 
tary rule,  and  suspend  the  right  of  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus,  so  that  there  could  be  no  relief  or  redress  for 
any  wrong  done  to  a citizen,  however  unlawful  or  out- 
rageous. Our  citizens  were  subject  to  arrest  by  the 
military  authority  without  an  affidavit  or  formal  charge 
or  legal  warrant,  and  to  detention,  without  knowing 
what  the  charges  against  them  were,  and  to  a trial  by  a 
drumhead  court-martial,  without  the  intervention  of  a 
jury. 

.V  large  part  of  the  Southern  States  had  been  devas- 
tated by  war;  the  people  had  exhausted  their  resources 
in  the  endeavor  to  maintain  their  cause,  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  their  bravest  and  best  men  had  either 
fallen  in  battle  or  died  in  the  service.  Beaten  in  battle, 
denied  political  rights  and  the  protection  of  law,  gov- 
erned by  an  unfriendly  military  authority,  by  the  ne- 
groes, by  carpet-baggers  and  scalawags — and  I men- 
tion them  in  the  order  of  their  respectability — plun- 
dered and  robbed  by  employees  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, and  constantly  menaced  by  loyal  leagues 
composed  of  the  elements  above  named,  their  condi- 
tion seemed  to  be  as  hopeless  as  can  well  be  imagined. 

If,  under  the  providence  of  God,  the  life  of  President 
Lincoln  could  have  been  spared,  so  that  reconstruc- 
tion and  the  restoration  of  the  Union  could  have  been 
brought  about  under  his  supervision  and  that  of  the 
officers  and  soldiers  who  fought  the  battles  of  the  Un- 
ion, I believe  the  country  would  have  been  saved  from 
the  introduction  of  abnormal  military  governments, 
which  are  so  unfriendly  to  civil  rights  and  political  lib- 
erty and  so  contrary  to  the  genius  of  our  government, 
and  that  the  people  of  the  Southern  States  would  have 
been  saved  from  much  of  the  enormous  sacrifices  and 
suffering  which  they  were  compelled  to  endure  during 
the  period  of  reconstruction;  the  demagogue  in  poli- 
tics, the  unchristian  persecutions  by  religious  bodies, 
and  the  thieving  treasury  officials  would  not  have  had 
so  wide  a field  for  their  operations. 

It  is  unpleasant  to  me  to  make  the  foregoing  recitals, 
and  the  more  so  because  the  purpose  for  which  they 
are  made  may  be  misunderstood  or  misrepresented. 
The  restoration  of  peace,  good  government,  the  rule  of 


law  and  of  good  will  between  those  who  were  once  ene- 
mies is  as  gratifying  to  me  as  it  can  be  to  any  other  cit- 
izen. But  the  charge  has  been  constantly  made  since 
the  war  tliat  the  Confederates  were  rebels  and  traitors, 
and  the  effort  is  all  the  time  being  made  to  educate  the 
rising  generation  into  the  belief  that  their  fathers  and 
their  mothers  were  rebels  and  traitors,  and  therefore 
lawless  criminals.  Without  malice  against  anv  of  our 
fellow-citizens,  I feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  the  memory 
of  our  heroic  dead,  to  their  surviving  associates,  and  to 
those  who  are  to  come  after  us  to  make  these  statements 
in  vindication  of  the  truths  of  history  and  in  justifica- 
tion of  the  patriotism,  the  manhood,  and  love  of  justice 
of  those  who  defended  the  “Lost  Cause”  and  offered 
their  all  in  an  effort  to  preserve  their  constitutional 
rights  against  the  aggressions  of  a hostile  majority. 

And  now  that  we  are  again  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  living  under  the  same  government  and  consti- 
tution and  flag,  our  late  adversaries  ought  not  to  desire 
to  degrade  us  in  the  eyes  of  posterity;  and,  if  they 
would  be  wise  and  just,  they  should  not  wish  to  place 
our  people  in  history  in  the  position  of  being  unworthy 
of  the  rights,  liberty,  and  character  of  citizens  of  our 
great  and  common  country. 

And  while  I have  accepted  and  do'  accept  in  good 
faith  the  legitimate  results  of  the  war,  and  while  I am 
and  will  be  as  true  to>  my  allegiance  and  duty  to  our 
common  government  as  any  other  citizen  can  be,  I 
shall  insist  on  my  right  to-  tell  the  truths  which  show 
that  in  that  great  struggle  we  were  guided  and  con- 
trolled by  a sense  of  duty  and  by  a spirit  of  patriotism 
which  caused  us  tO'  stake  life,  liberty,  and  property  in  a 
contest  with  a greatly  superior  power  rather  than  base- 
ly surrender  our  rights  without  a struggle. 

It  is  fitting  and  proper  at  this  point  that  I should  re- 
fer to  a matter  which  fitly  illustrates  the  character  of 
the  Southern  people.  There  never  was  a time  during 
all  the  perils  and  suffering  of  reconstruction  that  men 
of  prominence  who  had  been  on  the  Confederate  side 
could  not  have  obtained  positions  of  honor  and  emolu- 
ment under  the  Federal  Government  if  they  would 
have  consented  to  surrender  their  convictions  and  be- 
tray their  people  — a very  few  did  so,  and  thereby 
earned  an  everlasting  infamy — ^but  nearly  all  of  them 
stood  by  their  convictions  and  preserved  their  honor, 
and  thereby  proved  themselves  worthy  of  citizenship 
in  the  greatest  and  proudest  government  on  earth. 

Having  attempted  to  fulfill  an  unpleasant  duty  in 
what  I have  so  far  said,  I now  turn  to  the  consideration 
of  more  pleasant  subjects. 

From  the  desolation,  absence  of  civil  government 
and  political  rights  and  of  law  throughout  the  South- 
ern States  less  than  thirty  years  ago  we  now  in  all  these 
states  have  good  civil  government,  good  laws  faithfully 
enforced,  liberty  protected,  society  reorganized,  peace 
and  industry  reestablished,  with  many  valuable  enter- 
prises put  into  successful  operation,  and  with  a steady 
and  wonderful  increase  in  population,  wealth,  and  the 
comforts  of  civilized  life.  This  constitutes  the  greatest 
and  proudest  vindication  of  the  capacity  of  our  people 
for  local  self-government,  and  is  a grander  and  nobler 
achievement  by  them  tlian  was  obtained  even  by 
war.  It  is  the  triumph  of  their  capacity  for  self-gov- 
ernment, and  shows  that  our  people  are  worthy  of  the 
possession  of  the  political  power  and  religious  liberty 
which  they  now  enjoy,  and  which  shows  them  worthy 
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of  political  equality  with  those  who  were  once  our  ene- 
mies. This  great  Centennial  Exposition  of  Tennessee 
we  have  before  us  is  a magnificent  exhibition  of  the 
results  of  Southern  enterprise  and  prosperity  tO’  glad- 
den the  hearts  of  our  people  and  to  gratify  the  pride  of 
the  people  of  this  great  state.  And  to-day  the  people 
of  the  South  are  as  earnest  in  their  attachment  to  our 
common  government  as  those  of  any  other  part  of  the 
Union,  and  would  make  as  great  sacrifices,  if  need  be, 
in  defense  of  our  government  as  could  be  made  by  any 
other  part  of  the  American  people.  Enjoying  peace 
and  liberty  to-day,  we  can  refer  with  pride  to  the  cour- 
age and  heroism  of  our  soldiers  in  the  late  war  and  to 
the  gallantry  and  skill  of  our  officers.  And  when  im- 
partial history  comes  to  be  written  we  do'  not  doubt  but 
that  it  will  be  seen  that  they  were  never  excelled  in  the 
qualities  of  patient  endurance  and  manly  courage. 

The  names  of  Jefferson  Davis,  R.  E.  Lee,  Stonewall 
Jackson,  and  many  others  of  our  heroic  leaders  will  go 
into  history  illumined  by  a halo-  of  courage  and  skill 
and  purity  of  life  and  patriotism  unsurpassed  by  any 
other  names  in  history.  As  indicating  the  faith  of 
President  Davis  in  God  and  bis  devout  earnestness,  1 
recall  attention  to^  the  closing  sentence  of  his  inaugural 
address  after  his  election  under  the  constitutional  gov- 
ernment of  the  Confederacy,  made  on  the  22d  day  of 
February,  1862.  Raising  his  hands,  at  the  close  of 
his  address,  and  looking  toward  the  heavens,  he  said: 
“And  now,  O God,  I commit  my  country  and  her  cause 
into  thy  holy  keeping.”  Thus  showing  the  solemnity 
with  which  he  assumed  anew  the  duties  of  President  of 
the  Confederacy. 

WOMEN  OF  THE  CONFEDERACY. 

History  notes  with  its  richest  praises  the  matrons  of 
Rome.  They  were,  no  doubt,  worthy  of  all  that  has 
been  said  of  them.  But  their  honors  cluster  about 
them  when  Rome  w'as  a great  and  victorious  nation. 
This  is  not  said  tO'  their  discredit,  but  to  contrast  with 
them  the  noble  and  devoted  women  of  the  Confederacy, 
the  grandeur  of  whose  lives  and  conduct  was  exhibited 
in  a cause  in  which  the  odds  were  greatly  against  their 
country,  in  which  great  sacrifices  were  necessary,  and 
in  which  success  was  at  all  times  doubtful.  I never  felt 
my  inability  to  do  justice  to-  any  subject  so  keenly  as  I 
do  when  attempting  tO'  do  justice  to  the  character  and 
services  and  devotion  of  the  women  of  the  Confeder- 
acy. They  gave  to  the  armies  their  husbands,  fathers, 
sons,  and  brothers  with  aching  hearts  and  bade  them 
good-bye  with  sobs  and  tears.  But  they  believed  the 
sacrifice  was  due  to  their  country  and  her  cause.  The}^ 
assumed  the  care  of  their  homes  and  of  the  children  and 
aged.  Many  of  them  who'  had  been  reared  in  ease  and 
luxury  had  tO'  engage  in  all  the  drudgery  of  the  farm 
and  shop.  Many  of  them-  worked  in  the  fields  to  raise 
the  means  of  feeding  their  families.  Spinning  wheels 
and  looms  were  multiplied  where  none  had  been  seen 
before,  to  enable  them'  to  clothe  their  families  and  fur- 
nish clothing  for  the  loved  ones  in  the  army,  to  whom, 
vdth  messages  of  love  and  encouragement,  they  were, 
whenever  they  could,  sending  something  to  wear  or 
eat.  And,  like  angels  of  mercy,  they  visited  and  at- 
tended the  hospitMs  with  lint  and  bandages  for  the 
wounded  and  medicines  for  the  sick  and  such  nour- 
ishment as  they  could  for  both.  And  their  holy 
prayers  at  all  times  went  to  the  throne  of  God  for  the 
safrty  of  those  dear  to  them  and  for  the  success  of 


the  Confederate  cause.  There  was  a courage  and  a 
moral  heroism  in  their  live/s  superior  to  that  which  an- 
imated our  brave  men,  for  the  men  were  stimulated  by 
the  presence  of  their  associates,  the  hope  of  applause, 
and  by  the  excitement  of  battle;  while  the  noble 
women,  in  the  seclusion  and  quietude  of  their  homes, 
were  inspired  by  a moral  courage  which  could  only 
come  from  God  and  the  love  of  country.  I hope  we 
are  to  have  a Battle  Abbey ; and  if  we  should,  the  honor 
of  the  Southland  demands  that  there  should  be  a splen- 
did monument  erected  to  commemorate  the  constancy, 
the  services,  and  the  virtues  of  the  noble  women  of  the 
Confederacy.  And  since  the  war  some  of  our  grand 
and  noble  women — ^the  widows  of  President  Davis,  of 
Stonewall  Jackson,  of  Col.  C.  M.  Winkler,  of  Texas — 
have  earned  the  gratitude  of  our  people  by  books  they 
have  furnished  us,  containing  most  valuable  contribu- 
tions to  the  literature  of  the  war  and  supplying  a feature 
in  it  that  no  man  has  or  could  supply. 

To  illustrate  the  character  and  devotion  of  the  wom- 
en of  the  Confederacy,  I will  repeat  a statement  made 
to  me  during  the  war  by  Gov.  Letcher,  of  Virginia. 
He  had  visited  his  home  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley, 
and  on  his  return  tO'  the  state  capital  called  at  the 
house  of  an  old  friend  who  had  a large  family.  He 
found  no  one  but  the  good  old  mother  at  home,  and 
inquired  about  the  balance  of  the  family.  She  told 
him  that  her  husband,  her  husband’s  father,  and  her 
ten  sons  were  all  in  the  army.  A nd  on  his  suggestion 
that  she  must  feel  lonesome,  having  had  a large  family 
with  her  and  now  to  be  left  alone,  her  answer  was  that 
it  was  very  hard,  but  if  she  had  ten  more  sons  they 
should  all  go  to  the  army.  Can  ancient  or  modern 
history  show  a nobler  or  more  unselfish  and  patriotic 
devotion  to  any  cause? 

There  have  been,  and  there  may  still  be,  those  who 
affect  to  speak  lightly  of  the  Confederacy ; but  a cause 
and  a country  which  it  required  more  than  four  years 
of  terrible  war  and  armies  of  more  than  two  million 
men,  and  which  cost  the  lives  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands, counting  the  loss  on  both  sides,  the  expenditure 
of  billions  of  dollars’  worth  of  property  to  overcome, 
can  hardly  be  belittled  by  any  honest  or  sensible  man. 
We  can  well  afford  to  await  the  verdict  which  history 
will  render  on  the  men  and  women  of  the  late  Con- 
federacy. 

A courteous  critic  in  the  Nashville  American  de- 
murred to  Mr.  Reagan’s  denial  that  Mr.  Lincoln  at 
the  Hampton  Roads  conference  offered  to  pay  $400,- 
000,000  to  the  South  for  slaves  if  the  Southern  people 
would  return  to  the  Union.  Mr.  Reagan  has  written 
at  length,  sending  copies  of  his  reply  to  the  American 
and  also  tO'  the  Veteran  : 

Did  President  Lincoln,  at  the  Hampton  Roads  con- 
ference, January  3,  1865,  propose  to  Messrs.  Stephens, 
Hunter,  and  Campbell  that  the  United  States  would 
pay  four  hundred  million  dollars  for  the  slaves,  on  con- 
dition that  the  Confederates  would  abandon  the  war 
and  return  to  the  Union?  In  my  address  at  the  reun- 
ion of  ex-Confederates  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  June  22, 
1897,  I asserted  most  solemnly  that  no  such  offer  in 
any  form  was  made.  . . . 

The  friendly  critic  reports  a conversation  between 
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President  Lincoln  and  Vice  President  Stephens,  in 
which  Mr.  Stephens  quotes  President  Lincoln  as  fol- 
lows: “He  [Lincoln]  went  on  to  say  that  he  would  be 
willing  to  be  taxed  to  remunerate  Southern  people  for 
their  slaves.  He  believed  the  people  of  the  North  were 
a.'^  responsible  for  slavery  as  the  people  of  the  South; 
and  if  the  war  should  then  cease  with  a voluntary  abo- 
lition of' slavery  by  the  states,  he  should  be  in  favor,  in- 
dividually, of  the  government  paying  a fair  indemnity 
for  the  loss  to  the  owners.  Pie  said  he  believed  this 
feeling  had  an  extensive  existence  in  the  North.  He 
knew  some  who  were  in  favor  of  an  appropriation  as 
high  as  four  hundred  million  dollars  for  this  purpose. 
‘I  could  mention  persons,’  said  he,  ‘whose  names  would 
astonish  you,  who  are  willing  to  do  this  if  the  war 
should  now  cease  without  further  expense  and  with 
the  abolition  of  slavery  as  stated.’  But  on  this  subject 
he  said  he  could  give  no  assurance,  enter  into  no  stip- 
ulations. He  barely  expressed  his  own  feelings  and 
views  and  w’hat  he  believed  to  be  the  views  of  others 
on  the  subject.” 

President  Lincoln  suggested  that  this  compensation 
might  be  made  if  the  war  should  cease  at  that  time, 
coupled  with  the  voluntary  abolition  of  slavery ; yet  he 
said  Congress  would  have  to  decide  on  such  ques- 
tions. To  put  it  plainly,  his  suggestion  was  for  the 
Confederacy  to  abandon  their  cause  and  free  the  slaves 
as  a condition  precedent,  and  trust  to  Congress  for 
compensation.  . . 

Accepting  as  true  all  that  Mr.  Stephens  reports  Pres- 
ident Lincoln  to  have  said,  it  in  no  wise  conflicts  with 
my  declaration  that  no  such  of¥er  was  made.  Mr. 
l.incoln  merely  expressed  his  private  personal  views 
and  his  opinion  as  to  the  views  of  others,  but  expressly 
stated  that  “he  could  give  neither  assurance  nor  enter 
into  any  stipulations”  on  the  subject,  adding  that  “he 
barely  expressed  his  own  feelings  and  views  and  what 
he  believed  to  be  the  views  of  others  upon  the  subject.” 
This  being  the  only  authority  quoted,  and  no  doubt  all 
that  could  be  quoted,  tO'  prove  that  President  Lincoln 
offered  to  pay  four  hundred  million  dollars  for  the 
slaves  if  the  Confederates  would  abandon  the  contest 
and  return  to  the  Union,  it  would  seem  to  be  unneces- 
sary to  offer  other  evidence  to  show  that  no  such  offer 
was  ever  made. 

But  this  false  story  has  been  so  often  told  and  re- 
peated by  persons  who  had  been  led  to  believe  it  was 
true  that  I shall,  at  the  risk  of  taxing  the  patience  of 
those  who  may  read  this  paper,  quote  enough  of  in- 
disputable evidence  to  put  this  story  at  rest  and  also 
to  show  the  absurdity  of  other  and  kindred  statements, 
such  as  that  Mr.  Stephens  said  that  President  Lincoln 
told  him:  that  if  he  would  allow  him  (Lincoln)  to  write 
the  word  “Union”  at  the  bottom  of  a sheet  of  paper,  he 
(Stephens)  might  write  any  terms  he  pleased  above  it 
looking  to  terminating  the  war. 

I prefer  to  call  Vice  President  .Stephens  as  the  first 
witness  to  prove  that  all  such  statements  are  false.  In 
his  history  of  “The  War  between  the  States,”  Vol.  II., 
page  602,  he  quotes  President  Lincoln  as  saving  at  the 
Hampton  Roads  conference  that  “the  only  basis  on 
which  he  would  entertain  a proposition  for  a settlement 
was  the  recognition  and  reestablishment  of  the  national 
authority  throughout  the  land.”  On  page  608  of  the 
same  volume  Mr.  Stephens  quotes  Mr.  Lincoln  as  say- 
ing that  he  “could  not  entertain  a proposition  for  an 


armi.stice  on  any  terms  while  the  great  and  vital  ques- 
tion of  reunion  was  undisposed  of;”  and  on  page  609  of 
the  same  volume  Mr.  Stephens  says:  “Judge  Campbell 
now  renewed  his  inquiry  how  restoration  was  to  take 
place,  supposing  the  Confederate  States  were  consent- 
ing to  it.  Mr.  Lincoln  replied:  ‘By  disbanding  their 
armies  and  permitting  the  national  authorities  to  re- 
sume their  functions.’  Mr.  Seward  interposed  and 
said  that  Mr.  Lincoln  could  not  express  himself  more 
clearly  or  forcibly  in  reference  to  this  question  than  he 
had  done  in  his  message  to  Congress  in  December  be- 
fore, and  referred  specially  to  that  portion  in  these 
words:  ‘In  presenting  the  abandonment  of  armed  re- 
sistance to  the  national  authority  on  the  part  of  the  in- 
surgents as  the  only  indispensable  condition  to  ending 
the  war  on  the  part  of  the  government,  I retract  nothing 
I said  as  to  slavery.  I repeat  the  declaration  made  a 
year  ago:  that  while  I remain  in  my  present  position  I 
shall  not  attempt  to-  retract  or  modify  the  Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation,  nor  shall  I return  to  slavery  any 
person  who  is  free  by  the  terms  of  that  proclamation 
or  by  any  act  of  Congress.  If  the  people  should,  by 
whatever  mode  or  means,  make  it  an  executive  duty  to 
leenslave  such  persons,  another,  and  not  I,  must  be 
their  instrument  to  perform  it.’  ” 

These  quotations  show  that  with  these  views  Mr. 
Lincoln  could  not  have  offered  four  hundred  million 
dollars  to  secure  peace  and  that  he  could  not  have 
said  to  Mr.  Stephens:  “Allow  me  to  write  ‘Union’  at 
the  bottom  of  a sheet  of  paper,  and  you  may  write 
W'hatever  terms  you  please  above  it.”  Besides,  and 
what  is  equally  as  important,  Mr.  Stephens  never  said 
such  an  offer  as  either  of  those  referred  to  was  made. 
He  is  given  as  authority  for  statements  he  never  made, 
and  which  would  be  in  direct  conflict  with  what  he  says 
did  occur  in  that  conference. 

Messrs.  Stephens,  Hunter,  and  Campbell,  the  Con- 
federate commissioners  at  the  Hampton  Roads  con- 
ference, in  their  report  to  President  Davis  of  the  result 
of  that  conference,  dated  February  5,  1865,  said: 
“.  . . We  understood  from  him  [President  Lin- 

coln] that  no  terms  or  proposals  of  any  treaty  or  agree- 
ment looking  to  an  ultimate  settlement  would  be  en- 
tertained or  made  by  him  with  the  Confederate  States, 
because  that  would  be  a recognition  of  their  existence 
as  a separate  power,  which,  under  no  circumstances, 
would  be  done;  and,  for  the  same  reasons,  that  no  such 
terms  would  be  entertained  by  him  from  the  states  sep- 
arately; that  no  extended  truce  or  armistice  (as  at  pres- 
ent advised)  would  be  granted  without  a satisfactory 
assurance  of  a complete  restoration  of  the  authority  of 
the  United  States  over  all  places  within  the  states  of 
the  Confederacy.”  In  other  words,  the  only  terms 
which  could  be  allowed  was  the  unconditional  surren- 
der of  the  Confederacy. 

In  that  report  the  Confederate  commissioners  rep- 
resent President  Lincoln  as  saying  that  “whatever  con- 
sequences may  follow  from  the  restoration  of  that  au- 
thority must  be  accepted.”  They  also  say  that  “dur- 
ing the  conferende  the  proposed  amendment  to  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States,  adopted  by  Con- 
gress on  the  31st  ult.,  was  brought  to  our  notice.  This 
amendment  declares  that  “neither  slavery  nor  involun- 
tary servitude,  except  for  crimes,  shall  exist  within  the 
United  States  or  any  place  within  their  jurisdiction.” 

These  commissioners  alsO'  say:  “We  learned  from 
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them  [Lincoln  and  Seward]  that  the  messag-e  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  in 
December  last  [1864J,  explains  clearly  and  distinctly 
his  sentiments  as  to  the  terms,  conditions,  and  method 
of  proceeding  by  which  peace  can  be  secured  to  the 
people,  and  we  were  not  informed  that  they  would  be 
modified  or  altered  to  obtain  that  end.” 

The  report  of  the  Confederate  commissioners  quoted 
from  above  is  published  in  full  in  the  second  volume  of 
President  Davis’s  book,  entitled  “Rise  and  Fall  of  the 
Confederate  Government,”  pages  619,  620,  and  in  Mc- 
Pherson’s history  of  what  he  calls  “The  Rebellion,” 
page  571,  to  which  attention  is  invited.  Not  one  word 
is  said  in  that  report  about  any  offer  being  made  by 
President  Lincoln  of  four  hundred  million  dollars  to 
pay  for  the  slaves  if  the  Confederates  would  cease  hos- 
tilities and  return  to  the  Union,  nor  is  anything  said  in 
that  report  about  a proposition  by  President  Lincoln 
to  Mr.  Stephens  for  an  agreement  that  if  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  allowed  to  write  the  word  “Union”  at  the  bottom 
of  a sheet  of  paper  Mr.  Stephens  might  write  whatever 
terms  of  adjustment  he  pleased  above  it.  Our  com- 
missioners were  among  the  most  distinguished  men  of 
the  Confederacy,  and  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  if  any 
such  propositions  had  been  made  they  would  have 
omitted  to  state  the  fact  in  their  official  report  of  the 
result  of  that  confeiTence  to  President  Davis. 

Judge  Campbell,  one  of  the  Confederate  commis- 
sioners, in  a memorandum  submitted  to  President  Da- 
vis in  relation  to  what  occurred  at  that  conference, 
says:  “In  conclusion,  Mr.  Hunter  summed  up  what 
seemed  to  be  the  result  of  this  interview:  that  there 
could  be  no  arrangement  by  treaty  between  the  Con- 
federate States  and  the  United  States  or  any  agreement 
between  them ; that  there  was  nothing  left  for  them  but 
unconditional  submission.” 

President  Lincoln  informed  the  Confederate  com- 
missioners in  the  conference  at  Hampton  Roads  that 
in  his  message  to  Congress  of  the  preceding  December 
he  had  explained  clearly  and  distinctly  his  sentiments 
as  to  the  terms,  conditions,  and  method  of  proceeding 
by  which  peace  could  be  secured  to  the  people;  and  the 
commissioners  add:  “We  were  not  informed  that  they 
would  be  modified  or  altered  to  obtain  that  end.” 

In  that  message  of  December  5,  1864,  President  Lin- 
coln said:  “At  the  last  session  of  Congress  a proposed 
amendment  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States, 
aboli,s'hing  slavery  throughout  the  United  States, 
passed  the  Senate,  but  failed  for  the  lack  of  the  re- 
quired two-thirds  vote  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Although  the  present  is  the  same  Congress  and  nearly 
the  same  members,  and  without  questioning  the  wis- 
dom or  patriotism  of  those  who  stood  in  opposition, 
1 venture  to  reeommend  the  reconsideration  and  passage  of 
the  measure  at  the  present  session.”  This  was  what 
President  Lincoln  told  the  Confederate  commissioners 
he  adhered  to,  and  does  not  agree  with  the  statement 
that  he,  at  that  conference,  offered  four  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars  for  the  slaves. 

In  that  message  he  also  said:  “They  [the  Confeder- 
ates] can  at  any  moment  have  peace  simply  bv  laving 
down  their  arms  and  submitting  to  the  national  author- 
ity under  the  constitution.”  This  also  was  one  of  the 
things  stated  in  that  message  which  he  told  the  Con- 
federate commissioners  he  adhered  to:  unconditional 


surrender,  and  not  Uie  ]nircliase  of  peace  by  paying 
four  bundred  million  dollars  for  the  negroes. 

In  his  proclamation  of  September  22  lie  says:  “On 
January  i,  1863,  all  persons  held  as  slaves  within  any 
state  or  designated  part  of  a state,  the  people  whereof 
shall  then  be  in  rebellion  against  the  United  States, 
shall  be  then,  thenceforward,  and  forever  free.” 

Mr.  Reagan  quotes  from  Mr.  Seward,  Secretary  of 
State,  after  a conference  with  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  he 
makes  his  position  satisfactory  to  all  except  a few  who 
won’t  see  that  his  denial  of  the  four-hundred-million- 
dollar  matter  is  true. 

. . The  foolish  and  false  statements  which  I 

have  here  controverted  had  their  origin  soon  after  the 
Hampton  Roads  conference  among  the  unpatriotic 
malcontents  in  the  Confederacy,  who  were  great  pa- 
triots while  the  Confederate  cause  had  a chance  of  suc- 
cess, but  who,  as  misfortune  and  disaster  fell  upon  the 
Confederacy,  busied  themselves  in  denouncing  the 
Confederate  President  and  authorities  for  not  making 
an  impossible  treaty  of  peace;  and  these  stories  have 
been  kept  alive  since,  for  the  most  part,  by  persons  who 
wished  to  show  their  superior  wisdom  and  patriotism 
by  condemning  the  Confederate  officials  for  their  want 
of  sense  and  patriotism  and  for  their  stubbornness  in 
failing  to  accept  the  favorable  terms  offered  them  by 
President  Lincoln. 

The  statements  I am  controverting,  if  believed, 
could  have  no  other  effect  than  to^  discredit  President 
Davis  and  his  advisers,  and  were  no  doubt  invented 
and,  for  the  most  part,  circulated  for  that  purpose.  No 
Northern  man  who  had  any  respect  for  the  memory  of 
President  Lincoln  ever  made  any  such  statements  or 
believed  them  when  repeated  by  Southern  men.  How 
unfortunate  it  was  that  the  Confederacy  could  not,  in 
the  days  of  its  peril  and  disaster,  have  availed  itself  of 
the  wisdom  of  these  men  who  became  so  wise  after  the 
peril  had  passed!  May  we  not  hope  that  the  attempt 
to  impose  these  vicious  stories  on  our  people  may 
henceforward  be  frowned  down  by  all  lovers  of  truth 
and  justice? 

AFTERGLOW  OF  THE  REUNION. 

Memphis  Commercial  Appeal:  Underlying  all  the  en- 
thusiasm and  sparkle,  the  hospitality  and  good  com- 
radeship, of  the  late  reunion  of  Confederates  at  Nash- 
ville there  was  ever  a current  of  sadness.  These  men 
who  fought  side  by  side,  who  shared  perils  and  rations 
with  equal  readiness,  are  no  longer  on  the  sunny  side 
of  youth.  There  are  no  young  ex-Confederates;  they 
are  indeed  veterans  in  years  as  well  as  in  war  records. 
Thirty-two  years  have  passed,  and  even  those  who  went 
into  service  as  boys  are  now  on  the  downward  slope 
of  life’s  long  hill.  Upon  these  men,  at  each  reunion, 
there  is  thrust  most  forcibly  the  fact  that  heads  are 
whitening  and  backs  are  bending  under  the  snows  and 
burdens  of  time.  And,  sadder  still,  year  by  year  the 
ranks  are  thinning,  pruned  by  that  reaper  whose  name 
is  Death.  . . . The  reunion  at  Nashville  was  the 

largest  held  in  years,  and  now  that  it  is  over  and  the 
men  have  scattered  to  their  homes,  now  that  the  war 
stories  and  stirring  martial  music  are  no  longer  in 
their  ears,  these  veterans  are  asking  themselves  when 
and  where  the  next  meeting  will  be.  Fof  many  of 
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them  it  will  be  beyond  the  river,  under  the  shadow  of 
the  tree  of  life,  where  only  the  valor  and  the  victory 
will  be  remembered  and  defeat  and  disappointment  will 
'have  been  forever  forgotten.  To  these  the  “taps”  at 
Nashville  will  swell  into  the  reveille  of  eternity;  and  it 
is  this  that  shadows  the  reunion  with  sorrow. 

“I’m  looking  for  members  of  my  old  regiment,  the 
Thirteenth  Tennessee,  but  I can’t  find  any  of  them.” 
This  remark  was  heard  by  Capt.  Simpson,  of  Gallatin, 
who  at  once  was  interested,  and  asked:  “Do  you  re- 
member the  man  who  rode  the  little  mule?  ” “O  yes! 
I’d  know  him.  It  w:as  Capt.  Simpson.”  .A.  careful 
look  from  each  at  the  other  revealed  an  identity  be- 
tween comrades  who  had  not  seen  each  other  since  the 
surrender.  Capt.  Simpson  tells  of  another  interesting 
incident.  He  and  John  Bean,  of  the  same  company 
and  regiment,  who  was  from  Massachusetts,  and  made 
a faithful  and  good  soldier,  now  living  in  PvObertson 
County,  were  hunting  each  other,  but  descriptions  had 
to  be  made  before  they  could  recognize  each  other. 

Comrade  F.  O’Brien,  Adjutant  of  the  camp  at  Ber- 
wick, La.,  pays  fine  tribute  to  Nashville,  in  the  hospital- 
ity of  the  people,  also  the  grace  and  beauty  of  her  wom- 
en. By  the  by,  he  handed  his  umbrella  to  a lady  on 
the  parade,  and  this  notice  may  enable  her  to  return  it 
to  him.  In  his  letter  the  comrade  makes  some  perti- 
nent suggestions.  He  thinks  the  delegations  are  too 
large,  and  that  while  a smaller  number  could  transact 
the  business  of  the  convention  to  better  advantage,  it 
would  give  many  of  those  who  attend  better  opportu- 
nities to  enjoy  the  social  features,  which  is  best  of  all. 
He  thinks  the  time  is  past  for  distinction  because  of 
rank;  that  that  difference  died  out  when  the  war  ended. 

SERMONS  BEFORE  THE  REUNION. 

Rev.  James  I.  Vance,  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyteri- 
an Church,  had  for  his  theme 

Life’s  Lost  Causes. 

Dr.  Vance  is  the  proud  son  of  a veteran,  and  an  able 
advocate  of  the  principles  for  which  the  South  rallied 
and  rerallied  in  defense  of  home.  He  used  as  his  text 
the  command  of  the  Lord  to  Moses:  “Get  thee  up  into 
this  mountain  . . . and  die.” 

Moses  failed  of  his  ideal,  and  his  cause  is  numbered 
with  the  lost  causes  of  life.  Nevertheless,  as  we  look 
back  upon  it  now,  it  was  not  lost  in  the  highest  sense. 
The  summons  to  death  was  also^  a summons  to  life. 
The  years  of  dreary  marching  and  hot  battle  were  not 
in  vain.  They  made  a man.  They  left  their  impress 
upon  Moses’s  life  and  character.  They  created  a hun- 
ger in  his  heart  which  the  earthly  Canaan  could  never 
satisfy,  but  which  was  satisfied  somewhere.  It  was 
more  important  for  the  old  Israelite  to'  reach  Godlike 
character  than  a land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey. 

Life’s  lost  causes!  This  is  the  picture  which  my 
text  tlirows  on  the  canvas.  Human  experience  is  ever 
reproducing  it  in  flesh  and  blood.  The  story  of  human 
life  is  that  of  dreams  unfulfilled,  ideas  unrealized,  goals 
unattained.  We  journey  for  a lifetime  toward  some- 
thing we  have  never  seen.  Youth  steps  forth  with  am- 
bition beating  high  and  paints  its  conception  of  life  in 
the  colors  of  the  dawn.  Time  makes  the  colors  dim. 
Days  of  fierce  heat  beat  down  and  nights  of  benumbing 
chill  close  in.  There  is  disappointment  and  failure. 


Suppose  in  the  midst  of  discipline  one  has  been  re- 
duced to  beggary.  Has  he  failed?  If  in  the  turmoil  of 
life  his  heart  has  been  scarred  with  sorrow,  his  forehead 
seamed  with  care,  his  shoulders  bent  with  many  bur- 
dens, still  if  the  heart  of  the  great  oak  is  within  him, 
and  the  stiffness  of  steel  is  in  the  fiber  of  his  life,  he  has 
not  suffered  loss. 

In  the  old  Virginia  town  of  Alexandria  there  is  a 
monument  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  Confederate 
private.  It  is  entitled  “Appomattox.”  On  a granite 
base  stands  an  historic  figure  in  bronze.  The  face  is 
sad  but  determined.  The  pose  expresses  weariness  and 
dejection.  The  uniform  of  the  soldier  is  still  there,  but 
there  are  no  arms.  Lee  has  surrendered,  and  this 
man,  who  has  fought  his  last  battle  and  lost,  has  turned 
his  face  southward  toward  his  ruined  home  and  his 
desolate  country.  I have  seen  no  more  striking  and 
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eloquent  memorial  of  the  lost  cause  than  this  to  the 
Confederate  private.  [This  monument  appears  in  the 
June  Veteran. — Editor.]  As  one  stands  before  the 
figure  and  comprehends  the  conception  of  the  sculp- 
tor, he  involuntarily  uncovers  his  head  in  reverence. 
What  difference  does  it  make  that  the  issues  of  war 
have  gone  against  him?  He  still  possesses  all  that  is 
of  worth  in  manhood.  Were  he  returning  flushed  with 
victory,  enriched  by  the  spoils  of  battle,  to  an  estate  not 
annihilated,  but  enhanced  by  the  results  of  the  war,  he 
would  be  no  greater  than  he  is  now  in  his  loneliness, 
dejection,  and  poverty.  He  has  endured  discipline 
and  achieved  'heroism. 

Again,  the  ideals  of  a lost  cause  survive  the  issue  of 
battle  and  the  hour  of  apparent  defeat.  Majorities 
cannot  touch  these  ideas.  Majorities  can  decide  pend- 
ing conflicts,  alter  conditions,  shape  the  rough  exter- 
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Tials  of  life;  but  a majority  fiat  can  never  touch  the  spirit 
nor  decide  the  right  and  wrong  of  a contest.  Truth  is 
truth,  whetlier  it  have  a conquering  army  at  its  back  or 
wear  the  chains  of  imprisonment,  like  Paul  in  his  cell 
at  Rome. 

Our  ideals  survive  the  hour  of  defeat.  His  enemies 
could  nail  Christ  to  the  cross,  but  they  could  not 
quench  the  ideals  he  embodied.  His  seemed  to  be  a 
lost  cause  as  the  darkness  fell  on  the  great  tragedy  at 
Calvary,  but  out  of  what  seemed  Golgotha’s  irretrieva- 
ble defeat  has  come  the  cause  whose  mission  it  is  to 
save  that  which  is  lost. 

The  ideal  is  the  great  thing.  Let  the  symbol  perish 
if  only  the  ideal  is  immortal.  Work  on.  The  great 
thing  in  your  picture  is  not  the  price  it  may  bring  in  the 
market,  but  the  thought  in  yoiir  soul,  which  you  en- 
deavor to  make  live  on  canvas.  That  is  your  ideal. 
The  niggardly  market  cannot  touch  that.  As  long  as 
that  lives  you  are  an  artist,  whether  your  income  be  a 
million  a year  or — penury. 

The  virtues  which  a lost  cause  has  created  and  con- 
secrated can  never  be  lost.  They  are,  if  the  cause  be 
noble,  such  virtues  as  bravery,  patriotism,  self-sacri- 
fice, loyalty  to  duty.  These  are  great,  whatever  cause 
they  serve.  Suppose  the  cause  which  enlists  them 
goes  down  in  defeat,  they  survive.  Bravery  has  not 
lost  its  soul  because  it  dwells  in  the  breast  of  the  van- 
quished : patriotism  is  not  dead  because  its  children  are 
in  the  minority.  Those  virtues  survive  all  battlefields. 
The  issue  of  battle  is  only  an  incident.  The  patriotism 
that  has  power  to  kindle  itself  in  other  souls  and  warm 
its  cause  in  the  heart-glow  of  succeeding  generations 
can  never  be  accounted  lost. 

A few  days  ago  I was  permitted  to  look  upon  an  old 
overcoat  whose  color  is  faded  and  whose  skirts  are  rag- 
ged and  worn,  but  around  which  there  gathers  a story 
of  heroism  and  devotion  to  duty  as  sublime  as  ever  held 
the  rapt  attention  of  an  admiring  auditor.  The  old 
coat  was  sent  by  an  ex-chaplain  of  the  Northern  army 
to  the  editor  of  the  Confederate  Veteran.  During 
the  next  few  days  it  will  be  the  object  of  admiring  rev- 
erence to  thousands.  It  would  not  bring  a farthing  for 
trade,  but  its  price  is  above  rubies  for  patriotism,  and, 
like  Elijah’s  mantle  of  old,  the  spirit  of  the  mighty 
dwells  within  it.  It  was  the  overcoat  worn  by  the 
young  Tennessee  hero,  Samuel  Davis,  on  the  day  of 
his  execution.  Arrested,  convicted  as  a spy,  and  sen- 
tenced to  be  hanged,  he  was  offered  pardon  and  a safe 
escort  home  if  he  would  reveal  the  name  of  the  man 
who  had  given  him  certain  papers  found  upon  his  per- 
son. He  was  young,  and  life  was  full  of  promise,  but 
he  mounted  the  steps  to  the  scaffold  without  a tremor, 
and  to  the  earnest  entreaty  of  his  captors  said;  “I  had 
rathei*  die  a thousand  times  than  betray  my  trust.” 
That  young  hero  died  with  his  life-dream  unfulfilled, 
but  no  hangman’s  noose  can  throttle  such  dauntless 
valor.  It  goes  marching  on,  commanding  the  adora- 
tion of  friend  and  foe  alike.  Only  yesterday  a letter 
was  received  from  Gen.  Dodge,  the  commanding  offi- 
cer under  whose  orders  Davis  was  executed,  inclosing 
his  check  and  begging  the  privilege  of  a share  in  rais- 
ing a monument  to  this  immortal  Southern  patriot. 

y^fter  all,  this  life  of  lost  cartses  is  but  preparation. 
We  must  throw  the  future  intO'  the  perspective.  The 
incidents  of  life  have  more  about  them  than  the  pres- 


ent. All  the  ages  gather  around  them.  Destiny  is  to 
speak  a word  over  the  lost  causes  of  earth.  Then  it 
will  appear  that  what  we  retain  is  not  what  we  have  ac- 
quired, but  what  we  have  become. 

Because  of  all  this  men  may  glorify  their  lost  causes. 
In  them  there  is  something  to  recall,  to  reverence,  to 
worship.  The  worst  is  not  to  fail,  but  to  fail  and  be 
ashamed  to  recall  the  failure.  But  a lost  cause  whose 
memory  fires  the  heart,  mantles  the  cheek  with  pride, 
and  makes  all  that  is  great  and  glorious  in  manhood 
and  womanhood  surge  to  the  front,  can  never  be  a ca- 
lamity. It  is  a priceless  treasure. 

“They  are  poor  that  have  lost  nothing;  they  are 
poorer  far  who,  losing,  have  forgotten;  they  most  poor 
of  all  who  lose  and  wish  they  might  forget.” 

During  the  days  of  the  week  upon  which  we  are  en- 
tering the  lesson  of  this  morning  will  find  startling  il- 
lustration. The  cause  which  the  Southern  heart  still 
sings  and  which  we  have  come  to  call  the  “lost  cause,” 
will  be  to  the  fore.  The  tattered  remnants  of  an  army 
as  noble  as  was  ever  marshaled  will  march  through  the 
city’s  gates  to  be  our  welcome  guests.  Nashville  will 
open  wide  her  doors,  and,  with  all  the  land’s  approval 
of  her  hosoitality,  she  will  take  to  her  hearts  and  homes 
the  best  that  can  be  offered  these  veteran  soldiers  of 
the  lost  cause. 

Dressed  in  their  gray  regimentals,  they  will  march 
through  the  streets  of  the  city  with  the  strains  of  Dixie 
vibrant  in  the  air.  As  you  watch  and  listen  the  tears 
will  spring  to  your  eyes  and  your  shouts  will  storm  the 
sky  with  loud  acclaim.  Comrade  will  greet  comrade. 
The  past  will  live  in  the  present.  The  story  of  immor- 
tal campaigns  will  be  told  by  those  whose  knightly  val- 
or made  them  immortal.  And  all  of  this  for  love  of  a 
cause  that  is  lost,  of  a flag  that  is  but  a memory,  of  a 
nation  whose  only  territory  is  a name. 

Nor  must  this  be  accounted  disloyalty.  The  Union 
is  one.  That  company  of  Southern  soldiers,  dressed 
in  Confederate  gray,  which  escorted  President  Mc- 
Kinley to  the  Exposition  gates  the  other  week  amid 
the  shouts  of  all  the  people,  rode  down  beneath  the 
steel-clad  hoofs  of  their  horses  the  last  vestige  of  the 
ghost  of  sectionalism.  The  Union  is  one.  The  South 
is  as  loyal  as  the  North,  but  let  neither  be  recreant  to 
the  past  nor  ashamed  of  a period  glorified,  not  by  the 
issue  at  stake — ^which  was  accidental  and  incidental — 
but  by  patriotism  and  valorous  sacrifice  never  sur- 
passed. 

The  South  is  not  ashamed  of  the  lost  cause,  which 
can  never  be  lost  so  long  as  men  preach  patriotism, 
glorify  valor,  and  worship  sacrifice.  The  period  of 
struggle  was  the  period  of  discipline.  It  was  provi- 
dence placing  the  idle  ore  in  flame  and  forge.  God 
said,  “Go  up  and  die,”  but  already  the  South  has 
learned  that  the  summons  to  death  was  also  a summons 
to  life.  It  was  a call  to  transformation  rather  than  to 
a grave,  and  so,  lying  down  on  the  rugged  summit  of 
her  defeat  and  despair,  the  South  is  awakening  to  an 
inheritance  that  eclipses  all  her  past. 

Thus  life’s  lost  causes  become  life’s  divinest  achieve- 
ments when  glorified  by  a noble  purpose  and  sensed  by 
unselfish  devotion.  As  history  unfolds,  God  makes  all 
this  plain.  We  lie  down  on  the  rugged  summits,  and 
awake  in  glory  everlasting.  May  we  have  the  patience 
that  waits  as  well  as  the  hope  that  aspires  ! 
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S.  A.  CUNNINGHAM,  Editor  and  Proprietor. 

Office:  VVillcox  Building,  Church  Street,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

This  publication  is  the  personal  property  of  S.  A.  Cunningham.  All 
persons  who  approve  its  principles,  and  realize  its  benefits  as  an  organ  for 
Associations  throughout  the  South,  are  requested  to  commend  its  patron- 
age and  to  cooperate  in  extending  it. 

An  account  of  the  proceedings  in  the  convention  in 
a general  way  and  the  incidents  of  the  reunion  must  be 
deferred  to  the  August  number.  The  promised  review 
of  Sam  Davis  and  publication  of  the  camp  list,  together 
witli  the  great  speech  of  Hon.  J.  H.  Reagan,  occupy 
so  much  space  in  this  enlarged  number  that  important 
omissions  are  unavoidable.  “Charming  Nellie,” 
“Boots  and  Saddles,”  and  a sermon  on  “Christ  in  the 
Confederate  Army,”  by  Rev.  Dr.  Hawthorne,  of 
Nashville,  are  of  them. 

Appeal  is  herein  made  to  every  veteran  who  had 
pathetic  experience  in  meeting  comrades  to  write 
about  it,  as  briefly  as  practicable,  and  send  at  once. 

The  oldest  and  youngest  soldiers  in  the  Confederate 
army  have  had  much  attention  among  comrades  re- 
cently. The  August  number  will  contain  some  remark- 
able sketches,  with  pictures.  They  will  treat  of  oldest 
and  youngest  officers  as  well. 

If  it  occurs  to  you  that  credit  is  due  somebody  for 
the  splendid  records  presented  by  and  preserved  in 
the  Veteran,  be  assured  that  your  share  depends 
upon  the  proportion  of  what  you  have  done  for  it. 
Although  so  blessed  with  health  and  heart  that  every 
article,  in  every  number,  from  the  beginning,  has  had 
the  careful  consideration  of  the  founder  and  editor, 
he  would  long  since  have  been  forgotten  and  the  pub- 
lication been  of  the  things  remembered  by  name  only, 
but  for  the  zeal  of  a multitude  never  known  to  the 
public.  Ah!  that  multitude!  Many  of  those  who 
were  most  zealous  have  “crossed  over,”  and  their  work 
must  be  taken  up  by  others  or  be  left  unfinished.  In 
this  connection  it  is  suggested  that  no  patriot  will  be 
smart  (?)  in  borrowing  the  Veteran  from  his  neigh- 
bor, if  he  can  subscribe.  The  heartiest  commendation 
of  subscribers,  however,  is  expressed  in  lending  their 
copies.  As  liberally  as  it  is  practicable,  copies  are 
sent  with  best  good  will  to  worthy,  unfortunate  com- 
rades who  can’t  pay  at  all.  So  it  surely  should  be  a 
matter  of  conscience  of  friends  who  are  able  to  give  it 
their  individual  support.  Here  is  an  example. 

Col.  V.  Y.  Cooke,  of  Elmo,  Ark.,  Adjutant  General 
U.  C.  V.  for  that  state,  writes: 

My  whole  heart  is  with  you  in  sustaining  the  Vet- 
eran. P'urnish  me  list  of  the  delinquents,  and  I will 
see  what  I can  do  with  it. 

Our  circular  to  the  division  will  appear  in  Friday’s 
Gazette,  in  which  I have  appealed  the  necessity  of  their 
renewals  to  the  Veteran.  Dr.  A.  D.  Holland,  of 
Newport,  has  agreed  to  v'ork  that  town  and  also  to 


solicit  subscriptions  in  his  travels.  I have  instructed 
that  a certain  boy  at  Bald  Knob,  who  is  energetic  and 
enterprising,  get  you  up  a club. 

I inclose  herewith  five  dollars,  which  please  pass  to 
my  credit  on  my  subscription.  Rest  assured  that  I 
will  do  my  best  for  the  Veteran.  I intend  to  write 
several  personal  letters  to  the  staff,  requesting  them  to 
raise  clubs. 

In  an  appeal  to  his  srrHtc  comrades  Col.  Cook  states: 

You  have  in  the  Confederate  Veteran  a friend 
on  whom  you  can  rely  at  all  times  and  at  all  hazards. 
It  is  your  official  organ,  an  exponent  of  your  action, 
ever  ready  not  only  to  defend  you,  but  to  exalt  your 
glorious  achievements,  that  the  civilized  world  may 
be  made  aware  of  your  heroism  and  patriotism  and  that 
your  prowess  by  privations  is  unsurpassed. 


The  camp  list  in  this  Veteran  is  doubtless  the  larg- 
est and  most  accurate  report  of  membership  of  any 
organization  ever  printed  in  a periodical.  It  will  not 
be  generally  interesting  in  detail,  and  yet  it  is  a val- 
uable reference.  Subsequent  to  that  list,  which  will 
not  be  printed  again  soon,  Gen.  Moorman  reported 
Camp  Pat  Cleburne,  1027,  at  Harrisburg,  Ark.,  with 
W.  G.  Godfrey  as  Commander,  and  the  Tattnall  County 
Camp,  1028,  Glenville,  Ga.,  with  J.  D.  Deloach  as 
Commander  and  H.  S.  Williams  Adjutant. 


The  death  of  United  States  Senator  Isham  G.  Har- 
ris is  a noted  event  in  the  history  of  the  country.  It  oc- 
curred July  8.  i8c)7,  in  Washington  City.  To  surviving 
veterans  and  other  active  people  of  1861-65,  and  espe- 
cially of  Tennessee,  there  is  hardly  a more  memorable 
event  than  the  vigorous  and  defiant  action  of  Gov.  Har- 
ris when  President  Lincoln  called  upon  him  to  supply 
seventy-five  thousand  troops  “to  put  down  the  rebel- 
lion.” He  replied,  with  the  state  still  in  the  Union: 
“Tennessee  will  not  furnish  a single  man  for  coercion, 
but  fifty  thousand,  if  necessary,  for  the  defense  of  our 
rights  and  those  of  our  Southern  brethren.”  .Senator 
Harris  is  succeeded  by  Hon.  Thomas  B.  Turley,  his 
law  partner,  of  Memphis.  Mr.  Turley  is  a Confeder- 
ate veteran.  He  was  twice  wounded,  and  was  a pris- 
oner at  the  close  of  the  war.  Mr.  Turley  will  ever  be 
an  honor  to  his  state  and  country. 


Why  did  Horace  Greeley  go  on  Jefferson  Davis’s 
bond,  when  it  was  so  inconsistent  with  his  career?  It 
will  be  remembered  that  a fine  portrait  of  Mr.  Greeley 
was  torn  from  its  place  in  an  elegant  reading  room  and 
destroyed,  and  that  he  was  severely  condemned  by 
many  who  had  been  his  ardent  friends  and  supporters. 


Vic  Reinhardt,  Terrell,  Tex.:  I desire  to  hear  from 
some  member  of  Company  A or  C,  Twenty-fourth  Ala- 
bama Infantry,  in  regard  to  a comrade  named  Lauve, 
who  was  killed  near  Richmond.  I hope  any  comrade 
who  can  give  any  information  will  write  me  at  once. 
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SAMUEL  DAVIS, 

The  Hero  Whose  Honor  Was  Above  Price, 

Strange  but  true  it  is  that  the  voluntary  testimony  of 
two  Federal  veterans  induced  the  action  taken  through 
this  publication  to  establish  the  merit  to  fame  of  Sam- 
uel Davis,  a Confederate  scout  who  suffered  death  as 
a spy.  The  story  is  herein  reproduced. 

Joshua  Brown,  now  of  New  York  City,  who  was  a 
fellow-scout  with  Sam  Davis,  tells  of  his  noble  demean- 
or in  the  trying  ordeal  when  he  refused  the  offer  of  his 
life  and  liberty  for  the  price  of  honor.  Mr.  Brown 
wrote  two  years  ago : 

Other  patriots  have  died:  Natlran  Hale,  of  the  Revo- 
lution, and  Capt.  W.  Orton  Williams  and  Lieut.  Peters, 
who  were  hanged  at  Franklin  by  the  Federals.  They 
knew  that  death  was  inevitable,  and  died  like  brave  sol- 
diers. Davis  had  liberty  offered  him,  a full  pardon  and 
a pass  through  the  lines,  if  he  would  only  reveal  where 
he  got  the  information  and  the  papers  that  were  found 
upon  his  person  and  in  his  saddle  seat,  but  he  knew  that 
the  man  who  gave  them  to  him  was  at  that  moment  in 
jail  with  him.  That  man  was  Capt.  Shaw,  chief  of  Gen. 
Bragg’s  scouts,  and  had  charge  of  the  secret  service  of 
the  rmy  of  Tennessee. 

Gen.  Bragg  had  sent  us,  a few  men  who  knew  the 
country,  into  Middle  Tennessee  to  get  all  the  informa- 
tion possible  concerning  the  movements  of  the  Federal 
army,  to  find  out  if  it  was  moving  from  Nashville  and 
Corinth  to  reenforce  Chattanooga.  We  were  to  report 
to  Capt.  Shaw,  called  “Coleman,”  who  commanded  the 
scouts.  We  were  to  go  south  to  Decatur,  and  send  our 
reports  by  a courier  line  to  Gen.  Bragg  at  Missionary- 
Ridge.  When  we  received  our  orders  we  were  told 
that  the  duty  was  very  dangerous,  and  that  they  did  not 
expect  but  few  of  us  to  return ; that  we  would  probably 
be  captured  or  killed,  and  we  were  cautioned  against 
exposing  ourselves  unnecessarily. 

After  we  had  been  in  Tennessee  about  ten  days  we 
watched  the  Sixteenth  Army  Corps,  commanded  bv 
Gen.  Dodge,  move  up  from  Corinth  to  Pulaski.  We 
agreed  that  we  would  leave  for  the  South  on  Friday,  the 
19th  of  November,  1863.  A number  had  been  cap- 
tured and  several  killed.  We  were  to  start  that  night, 
each  man  for  himself;  each  of  us  had  his  own  informa- 
tion, but  I did  not  write  it  down  or  make  any  memo- 
randum of  it,  for  fear  of  being  captured.  I had  counted 
almost  every  regiment  and  all  the  artillery  in  the  Six- 
teenth Corps,  and  had  found  out  that  they  were  moving- 
on  Chattanooga.  Late  in  the  afternoon  we  started  out 
and  ran  into  the  Seventh  Kansas  Cavalry,  known  as  the 
“Kansas  Jayhawkers,”  and  when  we  were  told  what 
regiment  had  captured  us  we  thought  our  time  had 
come.  We  were  taken  to  Pulaski,  about  fifteen  miles 
away,  and  put  in  jail,  where  several  other  prisoners  had 
been  sent,  and  among  whom  was  Sam  Davis.  I talked 
with  him  over  our  prospects  of  imprisonment  and  es- 
cape, which  were  very  gloomy.  He  said  that  they  had 
searched  him  that  day  and  found  some  papers  upon  him, 
and  tliat  he  had  been  taken  to  Gen.  Dodge’s  headquar- 
ters. ^ They  also  had  found  in  his  saddle  seat  maps  and 
descriptions  of  the  fortifications  at  Nashville  and  other 
points,  and  an  exact  report  of  the  Federal  Army  in  Ten  - 


nessee. They  found  in  his  l)oot  this  letter,  with  other 
papers,  which  were  intended  for  Gen.  Bragg: 

“Giles  County,  Tenn.,  Thursday  Morning,  Novem- 
ber 18,  1863.  — Col.  A.  McKinstry,  Provost  Marshal 
General,  the  Army  of  Tennessee,  Chattanooga.  Dear 
.Sir:  I send  you  seven  Nashville,  three  Louisville,  and 
one  Cincinnati,  papers,  with  dates  to  the  17th — in  all 
eleven. 

“I  also  send,  for  Gen.  Bragg,  three  wash-balls  of 
soap,  three  toothbrushes,  and  two  blank  books.  I 
could  not  get  a larger  size  diary  for  him.  1 wilFscnd  a 
pair  of  shoes  and  slippers,  some  more  soap,  gloves,  and 
socks  soon. 

“The  Yankees  are  still  camped  on  the  line  of  the 
Tennessee  and  Alabama  Railroad.  Gen.  Dodge’s 
headquarters  are  at  Pulaski;  his  main  force  is  camped 


BUST  OF  SAM  DAVIS. 


from  that  place  to  Lynnville;  some  at  Elk  River,  and 
two  regiments  at  Athens.  Gen.  Dodge  has  issued  an 
order  to  the  people  in  those  counties  on  the  road  to  re- 
port all  stock,  grain,  and  forage  to  him,  and  he  says  he 
will  pay  or  give  vouchers  for  it.  Upon  refusal  to  re- 
port, he  will  take  it  without  pay.  They  are  now  taking 
all  they  can  find.  Dodge  says  that  he  knows  the  peo- 
ple are  all  Southern,  and  does  not  ask  them  to  swear  a 
lie.  All  the  spare  forces  around  Nashville  and  vicinity 
are  being  sent  to  McMinnville.  Six  batteries  and 
twelve  Parrott  guns  were  sent  forward  on  the  14th,  15' h, 
and  i6th.  It  is  understood  that  there  is  hot  work  in 
front  somewhere.  Telegrams  suppressed. 

“.Davis  has  returned;  Gregg  has  gone  below.  Ev- 
erything is  beginning  to  work  better.  I send  Roberts 
with  things  for  you  and  Gen.  Bragg,  with  dispatdies. 
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MEMORIAL  SERVICE  AT  THE  HOME  OF  SAM  DAVIS. 


I do  not  think  the  Feds,  mean  to  stay;  they  are  not  re- 
pairing the  main  points  on  the  road.  I understand  that 
part  of  Sherman’s  forces  have  reached  Shelbyville.  I 
think  a part  of  some  other  than  Dodge’s  Division  came 
to  Lynnville  from  the  direction  of  Fayetteville.  1 hope 
to  be  able  to  post  you  soon.  I sent  Billy  Moore  over  in 
that  country,  and  am  sorry  to  say  that  he  was  captured. 
One  of  my  men  has  just  returned  from  there.  The 
general  impression  of  the  citizens  is  that  they  will  move 
forward  some  way.  Their  wagon  trains  have  returned 
from  Nashville.  Davis  tells  me  that  the  line  is  in  order 
to  Summerville.  I send  this  by  one  of  my  men  to  that 
place.  The  dispatches  sent  you  on  the  9th,  with  papers 
on  the  7th,  reached  Decatur  on  the  loth  at  9 p.m.  Cit- 
izens were  reading  the  papers  next  morning  after  break- 
fast. I do  not  think  the  Major  will  do  to  forward  them 
with  reports.  I am  with  high  regard, 

“E.  Coleman,  Captain  Commanding  Scouts.” 
His  pass  reads;  “Headquarters  Gen.  Bragg’s  Scouts, 
Middle  Tennessee,  September  25,  1863.  Samuel  Davis 
has  permission  to  pass  on  scouting  duty  anywhere  in 
Middle  Tennessee  or  south  of  the  Tennessee  River  he 
may  think  proper.  By  order  of  Gen.  Bragg.  E.  Cole- 
man, Captain  Commanding  Scouts.” 

The  next  morning  Davis  v/as  again  taken  to  Gen. 
Dodge’s  headquarters,  and  this  is  what  took  place  be- 
tween them,  which  Gen.  Dodge  told  me  recently: 

“I  took  him  into  my  private  office,”  said  the  General, 
“and' told  him  that  it  was  a very  serious  charge  brought 
against  him:  that  he  was  a spy,  and,  from  what  I found 
upon  his  person,  he  had  accurate  information  in  regard 
to  my  army,  and  that  I must  know  where  he  obtained  it. 
I told  him  that  he  was  a young  man,  and  did  not  seem 
to  realize  the  danger  he  was  in.  Up  to  that  time  he  had 
said  nothing,  but  then  he  replied  in  the  most  respectful 
and  dignified  manner;  ‘Gen.  Dodge,  I know  the  danger 


of  rriy  situation,  and  I am  willing  to  take  the  conse- 
quences.’ 

“I  asked  him  then  to  give  me  the  name  of  the  person 
from  whom  he  got  the  information ; that  I knew  it  must 
be  some  one  near  headquarters  or  who  had  the  confi- 
dence of  the  officers  of  my  staff,  and  repeated  that  I 
must  know  the  source  from  which  it  came.  I insisted 
that  he  should  tell  me,  but  he  firmly  declined  to  do  so. 
I told  him  that  I would  have  to  call  a court-martial  and 
have  him  tried  for  his  life,  and  from  the  proof  we  had 
that  they  would  be  compelled  to  condemn  him;  that 
there  was  no  chance  for  him  unless  he  gave  the  source 
of  his  information. 

“He  replied;  ‘I  know  that  I will  have  to  die,  but  I will 
not  tell  where  I got  the  information,  and  there  is  no 
power  on  earth  that  can  make  me  tell.  You  are  doing 
your  duty  as  a soldier,  and  I am  doing  mine.  If  I have 
to  die,  I do  so  feeling  that  I am  doing  my  duty  to  God 
and  my  country.’ 

“I  pleaded  with  him  and  urged  him  with  all  the  power 
I possessed  to  give  me  some  chance  to  save  his  life,  for  I 
discovered  that  'he  was  a most  admirable  young  fellow, 
with  the  highest  character  and  strictest  integrity.  He 
then  said:  ‘It  is  useless  to  talk  to  me.  I do  not  intend 
to  do  it.  You  can  court-martial  me,  or  do  anything 
else  you  like,  but  I will  not  betray  the  trust  imposed  in 
me.’  He  thanked  me  for  the  interest  I had  taken  'in 
him,  and  I sent  him  back  to  prison.  I immediately 
called  a court-martial  to  try  him.” 

The  following  is  the  action  of  the  commission,  which 
has  been  furnished  me  by  Gen.  Dodge: 

Proceedings  of  a Military  Commission  which  con- 
vened at  Pulaski,  Tenn.,  by  virtue  of  the  following  gen- 
eral order: 

“Headquarters  Left  Wing  Sixteenth  A.  C.,  Pulaski, 
Tenn.,  November  20,  1863.  General  Order  No.  72 — 
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A Military  Commission  is  hereby  appointed  to  meet  at 
Pulaski,  Tenn.,  on  the  23d  inst.,  or  as  soon  thereafter 
as  practicable,  for  the  trial  of  Samuel  Davis,  and  such 
oUier  persons  as  may  be  brought  before  it. 

“Detail  for  the  Commission:  (i)  Col.  Madison  Miller, 
Eighteenth  Missouri  Infantry  Volunteers;  (2)  Lieut. - 
Col.  Thomas  W.  Gains,  Fiftieth  Missouri  Infantry  Vol- 
unteers; (3)  Major  Lathrop,  Thirty-ninth  Iowa  Infantry 
Volunteers,  Judge  Advocate.  The  Commission  will  sit 
without  regard  to  hours.  By  order  of  Brig.-Gen.  G. 
M.  Dodge,  J.  W.  Barnes,  Lieutenant  and  A.  A.  G.” 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSION. 

“The  Commission  does  therefore  sentence  him,  the 
said  Samuel  Davis,  of  Coleman’s  Scouts,  in  the  service 
of  the  so-called  Confederate  States,  to  be  hanged  by  the 
neck  until  he  is  dead,  at  such  time  and  place  as  the  com- 
manding general  shall  direct,  two-thirds  of  the  Com- 
mission concurring  in  the  sentence. 

“Finding  the  sentence  of  the  Commission  approved, 
the  sentence  will  be  carried  into  effect  on  Friday,  No- 
vember 27,  1863,  between  the  hours  of  10  a.m.  and  2 p.m. 

“Brig.-Gen.  T.  W.  Sweeney,  commanding  the  Sec- 
ond Division,  will  cause  the  necessary  arrangements  to 
be  made  to  carry  out  this  order  in  the  proper  manner.” 

Capt.  Armstrong,  the  provost-marshal,  informed  Da- 
vis of  the  sentence  of  the  court-martial.  He  was  sur- 
prised at  the  severe  punishment,  expecting  to  be  shot, 
not  thinking  they  would  hang  him,  but  he  showed  no 
fear,  and  resigned  himself  to  his  fate  as  only  brave  men 
can.  That  night  he  wrote  the  following  letter  to  his 
mother: 

“Pulaski,  Giles  County,  Tenn.,  November  26,  1863. 
— Dear  Mother:  O how  painful  it  is  to  write  you!  I 
have  got  to  die  to-morrow  morning — to  be  hanged  by 
the  Federals.  Mother,  do  not  grieve  for  me.  I must 
bid  you  good-bye  for  evermore.  Mother,  I do  not  fear 
to  die.  Give  my  love  to  all.  Your  son, 

“Samuel  Davis. 

“Mother,  tell  the  children  all  to  be  good.  I wish  I 
could  see  you  all  once  more,  but  I never  will  any  more. 
Mother  and  father,  do  not  forget  me.  Think  of  me 
when  I am  dead,  but  do  not  grieve  for  me.  It  will  not 
do  any  good.  Father,  you  can  send  after  my  remains 
if  you  want  to  do  so.  They  will  be  at  Pulaski,  Tenn.  I 
will  leave  some  things,  too,  with  the  hotel  keeper  for 
you.  Pulaski  is  in  Giles  County,  Tenn.,  south  of  Co- 
lumbia. S.  D.” 

After  his  sentence  he  was  put  into  a cell  in  the  jail, 
and  we  did  not  see  anything  of  him  until  Thursday 
morning,  the  day  before  the  execution.  We  were  or- 
dered to  get  ready,  as  we  were  going  to  be  removed  to 
the  courthouse,  in  the  public  square,  about  one  hun- 
derd  feet  from  the  jail.  Davis  was  handcuffed,  and  was 
brought  in  just  as  we  were  eating  breakfast.  I gave 
him  a piece  of  meat  that  I had  been  cooking,  and  he, 
being  handcuffed,  was  compelled  to  eat  it  with  both 
hands.  He  thanked  me,  and  we  all  bade  him  good-bye, 
and  were  sent  to  the  courthouse,  and  the  guard  was 
doubled  around  the  jail. 

The  next  morning,  Friday,  November  27,  at  ten 
o’clock,  we  heard  the  drums,  and  a regiment  of  infantry 
marched  down  to  the  jail,  a wagon  with  a coffin  in  it  was 
driven  up,  and  the  provost-marshal  went  into  the  jail 


and  brought  Davis  out.  He  got  into  the  wagon  and 
stood  up  and  looked  around  at  the  courthouse,  and  see- 
ing us  at  the  windows,  bowed  to  us  his  last  farewell. 
He  was  dressed  in  a dark  brown  overcoat  with  a cape 
to  it,  which  had  been  a blue  Federal  coat,  such  as 
many  of  us  had  captured  and  then  dyed  brown.  I note 
this  because  it  has  been  stated  that  he  was  dressed  in 
citizen’s  clothes.  I do  not  remember  exactly,  but  think 
he  had  on  a gray  jacket  underneatli.  He  then  sat 
down  upon  his  coffin,  and  the  regiment  moved  off  to 
the  suburbs  of  the  town,  where  the  gallows  was  built. 

Upon  reaching  the  gallows,  he  got  out  of  the  wagon 
and  took  his  seat  on  a bench  under  a tree.  He  asked 
Capt.  Armstrong  how  long  he  had  to  live.  He  replied: 
“Fifteen  minutes.”  He  then  asked  Capt.  Armstrong 
the  news.  He  told  him  of  the  battle  of  Missionary 
Ridge,  and  that  our  army  had  been  defeated.  He  ex- 
pressed much  regret,  and  said:  “The  boys  will  have  to 
fight  the  battles  without  me.” 

Armstrong  said:  “I  regret  very  much  having  to  do 
this;  I feel  that  I would  almost  rather  die  myself  than  to 
do  what  I have  to  do.” 

Davis  replied:  “I  do  not  think  hard  of  you;  you  are 
doing  your  duty.” 

Gen.  Dodge  still  had  hope  that  Davis  would  recant 
when  he  saw  that  death  was  staring  him  in  the  face,  and 
that  he  would  reveal  the  name  of  the  traitor  in  his  camp. 
He  sent  Capt.  Chickasaw,  of  his  staff,  to  Davis.  He 
rapidly  approached  the  scaffold,  jumped  from  his  horse, 
and  went  directly  to  him,  and  asked  him  if  it  would  not 
be  better  for  him  to  speak  the  name  of  the  one  from 
whom  he  received  the  contents  of  the  document  found 
upon  him,  adding:  “It  is  not  too  late  yet.” 

xAnd  then,  in  his  last  extremity,  Davis  turned  upon 
him  and  said:  “If  I had  a thousand  lives,  I would  lose 
them  all  here  before  I would  betray  my  friends  or  the 
confidence  of  my  informer.” 

He  then  requested  him  to  thank  Gen.  Dodge  for  his 
efforts  to  save  him,  but  to  repeat  that  he  could  not  ac- 
cept the  terms.  Turning  to  the  chaplain,  he  gave  him  a 
few  keepsakes  to  send  his  mother.  He  then  said  to  the 
provost-marshal,  “I  am  ready,”  ascended  the  scaffold, 
and  stepped  upon  the  trap. 

In  a private  letter  sent  with  the  sketch.  Comrade 
Brown  writes: 

I wish  to  say  further  that  Gen.  Dodge  has  been  very 
kind,  and  given  me  every  assistance  in  getting  the  re- 
ports from  the  War  Department. 

LETTER  FROM  GEN.  DODGE. 

Every  one  who  honors  the  peerless  hero  will  be  grat- 
ified that  Gen.  Dodge,  under  whose  orders  he  was  exe- 
cuted, has  lived  until  this  time  and  has  the  heart  to 
add  tribute  to  his  fellow-man. 

New  York,  June  15,  1897. 

Editor  Confederate  Veteran:  In  fulfillment  of  my 
promise  to  give  you  my  recollections  of  Samuel  Davis, 
who  was  hung  as  a spy  in  November,  1863,  at  Pulaski, 
Tenn.,  I desire  to  say  that  in  writing  of  matters  which 
occurred  thirty-four  years  ago  one  is  apt  to  make  mis- 
takes as  to  minor  details,  but  the  principal  facts  were 
such  that  they  impressed  themselves  upon  my  mind  so 
that  I can  speak  of  them  with  some  certainty. 

When  Gen.  Grant  ordered  Gen.  Sherman  (whose 
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head  of  column  was  near  Eastport,  on  Tennessee 
River)  to  drop  everything  and  bring  his  army  to  Chat- 
tanooga, my  corps,  the  Sixteenth,  was  then  located  at 
Corinth,  Miss.,  and  I brought  up  the  rear.  Gen. 
Grant’s  anxiety  to  attack  Gen.  Bragg’s  command  be- 
fore Gen.  Longstreet  could  return  from  East  Tennes- 
see brought  on  the  battle  before  I could  readi  Chatta- 
nooga. Gen.  Grant  therefore  instructed  Gen.  Sher- 
man to  halt  my  command  in  Middle  Tennessee  and  to 
instruct  me  to  rebuild  the  railway  from  Nashville  to 
Decatur.  The  fulfilling  of  this  order  is  fully  set  forth 
by  Gen.  Grant  in  his  memoirs. 

When  I reached  the  line  of  the  Nashville  and  Deca- 
tur railroad  I distributed  my  troops  from  Columbia 
south  toward  Athens,  Ala.  I had  about  ten  thousand 
men  and  eight  thousand  animals  and  was  without  pro- 
visions, with  no  railroad  or  water  communication  to 
any  basis  of  supply,  and  was  obliged  to  draw  subsist- 
ence for  my  command  from  the  adjacent  country  until 
I could  rebuild  the  railroad  and  receive  my  supplies 
from  Nashville. 

My  command  was  a part  of  the  Army  of  the  Ten- 
nessee, occupying  temporarily  a portion  of  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Department  of  the  Cumberland,  but  not  re- 
porting or  subject  to  the  commander  of  that  depart- 
ment. 

Upon  an  examination  of  tlie  country  I found  that 
there  was  an  abundance  of  everything  needed  to  supply 
my  command,  except  where  Sherman’s  forces  had 
swept  across  it  along  Elk  River.  He  wrote  me;  “I  do 
not  think  that  my  forces  have  left  a chicken  for  you.” 
1 also  found  that  I was  in  a country  where  the  senti- 
ment of  the  people  was  almost  unanimously  against  us. 
I had  very  little  faith  in  converting  them  by  the  taking 
of  the  oath  of  allegiance;  I therefore  issued  an  order, 
stating  the  products  of  the  country  I required  to  supply 
my  command,  and  to  all  who  had  those  products,  re- 
gardless of  their  sentiments,  who-  would  bring  them  to 
the  stations  where  my  troops  were  located,  I would 
pay  a fair  price  for  them ; but  if  I had  tO'  send  and  bring 
the  supplies  myself  that  I should  take  them  without 
making  payment,  giving  them  only  receipts;  and  also 
issued  instructions  that  every  train  going  for  supplies 
should  be  accompanied  by  an  officer,  and  receipt  given 
for  what  he  took.  This  had  a good  effect,  the  citizens 
generally  bringing  their  supplies  to  my  command  and 
receiving  the  proper  vouchers ; but  it  also  gave  an  op- 
portunity for  straggling  bands  to  rob  and  charge  up 
their  depredations  to  my  command.  This  caused 
many  complaints  to  be  filed  with  the  Military  Gov- 
ernor of  Tennessee  and  die  department  commander  of 
the  Cumberland. 

Upon  investigation,  I found  most  of  these  depreda- 
tions were  committed  by  irresponsible  parties  on  both 
sides,  and  I also  discovered  that  there  was  a well-or- 
ganized and  disciplined  corps  of  scouts  and  spies  within 
my  lines,  one  force  operating  to  the  east  of  the  line, 
under  Capt.  “Coleman,”  and  another  force  operating 
to  the  west,  having  its  headquarters  in  the  vicinity  of 
Florence,  Ala.  I issued  orders  to  my  own  spies  to  lo- 
cate these  parties,  sending  out  scouting  parties  to  wipe 
them  out  or  drive  them  across  the  Tennessee  River.  My 
cavalry  had  considerable  experience  in  this  work  in  and 
around  Corinth,  and  they  were  very  successful.  They 
brought  in  many  prisoners,  most  of  whom  could  only 
be  treated  as  prisoners  of  war.  The  Seventh  Kansas 


Cavalry  was  very  efficient  in  this  service,  and  they  cap- 
tured Samuel  Davis,  Joshua  Brown, Smith,  and 

Gen.  Bragg’s  chief  of  scouts  and  secret  service,  Capt. 
H.  B.  Shaw — all  about  the  same  time.  We  did  not 
know  of  the  importance  of  the  capture  of  Shaw. 

Nothing  of  importance  was  found  on  any  of  the 
prisoners  except  upon  Davis,  who  evidently  had  been 
selected  to  carry  through  to  Gen.  Bragg  the  informa- 
tion they  had  obtained.  Upon  Davis  were  found  let- 
ters from  Capt.  Shaw  (known  as  “Coleman”),  the 
commander  of  the  scouts  to  the  east  of  us,  and  many 
others.  I was  very  anxious  to  capture  “Coleman”  and 
break  up  his  command,  as  my  own  scouts  and  spies 
within  the  Confederate  lines  were  continually  reporting 
to  us  the  news  sent  south  by  Shaw  and  his  movements 
within  my  lines. 

Davis  was  brought  immediately  to  me,  as  his  cap- 
tors  knew  his  importance.  They  believed  he  was  an 
officer,  and  also  knew  he  was  a member  of  Coleman’s 
or  Shaw’s  command.  When  brought  to  my  office  I 
met  him  pleasantly.  I knew  what  had  been  found  upon 
him,  and  I desired  to  locate  “Coleman”  and  ascertain, 
if  possible,  who  was  furnishing  the  information,  which 
I saw  was  accurate  and  valuable,  to  Gen.  Bragg.  Da- 
vis met  me  modestly.  He  was  a fine,  soldierly  looking 
young  man,  dressed  in  a faded  Federal  soldier’s  coat, 
one  of  our  army  soft  hats,  and  top  boots.  He  had  a 
frank,  open  face,  which  was  inclined  to  brightness.  I 
tried  to  impress  upon  him  the  danger  he  was  in  and  that 
I knew  he  was  only  a messenger,  and  held  out  to  him 
the  hope  of  lenient  treatment  if  he  would  answer  truth- 
fully, as  far  as  he  could,  my  questions.  He  listened  at- 
tentively and  respectfully  to  me,  but,  as  I recollect, 
made  no  definite  answer,  and  I had  him  returned  to  the 
prison. 

My  recollection  is  that  Capt.  Armstrong,  my  pro- 
vost marshal,  placed  in  the  prison  with  him  and  'the 
other  prisoners  one  of  our  own  spies,  who  claimed  to 
them  to  be  one  of  another  Confederate  scouting  party 
operating  within  my  lines.  However,  they  all  kept 
their  own  counsel,  and  we  obtained  no  information 
of  value  from  them.  The  reason  of  this  reticence 
was  the  fact  that  they  all  knew  Capt.  Shaw  was  one  of 
our  captives,  and  that  if  his  importance  were  made 
known  to  us  he  would  certainly  be  hung;  and  they  did 
not  think  that  Davis  would  be  executed.  One  of  the 
prisoners,  named  Moore,  escaped.  [Notice  of  Moore’s 
escape  may  be  seen  elsewhere. — Ed.] 

Upon  Davis  was  found  a large  mail  of  value.  Much 
of  it  was  letters  from  the  friends  and  relatives  of  soldiers 
in  the  Confederate  army.  There  were  many  small 
presents,  one  or  two,  I remember,  to  Gen.  Bragg,  and 
much  accurate  information  of  my  forces,  of  our  de- 
fenses, our  intentions,  substance  of  my  orders,  criti- 
cisms as  to  my  treatment  of  the  citizens,  and  a general 
approval  of  my  payment  for  supplies,  while  a few  de- 
nounced severely  some  of  the  parties  who  had  hauled 
in  supplies  under  the  orders.  Capt.  Shaw  mentioned 
this  in  one  of  his  letters.  There  were  also  intimations 
of  the  endeavor  that  would  be  made  to  interrupt  my 
work  and  plans  for  the  capture  of  single  soldiers  and 
small  parties  of  the  command  out  after  forage. 

I had  Davis  brought  before  me  again  after  my  prov- 
ost marshal  had  reported  his  inability  to  obtain  anything 
of  value  from  him.  I then  informed  him  that  he  would 
be  tried  as  a spy,  that  the  evidence  against  him  would 
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surely  convict  him,  and  made  a direct  appeal  to  him  to 
givx;  me  the  information  that  1 knew  he  had.  ile  very 
quietly  but  firmly  refused  to  do  it.  I therefore  let  him 
be  tried  and  suffer  the  consequence.  Considerable  in- 
terest was  taken  in  young  Davis  by  the  provost  mar- 
shal and  Chaplain  Young,  and  considerable  pressure 
was  brought  to  bear  upon  them  by  some  of  the  citizens 
of  Pulaski,  and  I am  under  the  impression  that  some  of 
them  saw  Davis  and  endeavored  to  induce  him  to  save 
himself,  but  they  failed.  Mrs.  John  . Jackson,  I re- 
member, made  a personal  appeal  in  his  behalf  to  me. 

Davis  was  convicted  upon  trial  and  sentenced.  Then 
one  of  my  noted  scouts,  known  as  “Chickasaw,”  be- 
lieved that  he  could  prevail  upon  Davis  to  give  the  in- 
formation we  asked.  He  took  him  in  hand,  and  never 
gave  it  up  until  the  last  moment,  going  to  the  scaffold 
with  a promise  of  pardon  a few  moments  before  his 
execution. 

Davis  died  to  save  his  own  chief,  Capt.  Shaw,  who 
was  in  prison  with  him  and  was  captured  the  same  day. 

The  parties  who  were  prisoners  with  Davis  have  in- 
formed me  that  it  was  Shaw  who  had  selected  Davis  as 
the  messenger  to  Gen.  Bragg  and  had  given  to  him 
part  of  his  mail  and  papers.  I did  not  know  this  cer- 
tainly until  a long  time  after  the  war.  I first  learned 
of  it  by  rumor  and  what  some  of  my  own  scouts  have 
told  me  since  the  war,  and  it  has  since  been  confirmed 
confidentially  to  me  by  one  of  the  prisoners  who  was 
captured  about  the  same  time  that  Davis  was  and  who 
was  imprisoned  with  him  up  to  the  time  he  was  convict- 
ed and  sentenced,  and  knew  Shaw  also,  as  well  as  all 
the  facts  in  the  case.  Capt.  Shaw  was  an  important 
officer  in  Gen.  Bragg’s  secret  service  corps..  He  had 
furnished  the  important  documents  to  Davis,  but  his 
captors  did  not  know  him  and  his  importance.  I sent 
Capt.  Shaw  North  with  the  other  prisoners  as  prisoners 
of  war.  I learned  that  he  was  greatly  alarmed  when 
he  was  informed  that  I was  trying  to  induce  Davis  to 
give  me  the  information  he  had.  This  is  where  Davis 
showed  himself  a true  soldier:  he  had  been  intrusted 
with  an  important  commission  by  an  important  officer, 
who  was  imprisoned  with  him,  and  died  rather  than  be- 
tray him.  He  knew  to  a certainty  that  if  he  informed 
me  of  the  facts  Shaw  would  be  executed,  as  he  was  a far 
more  important  person  to  us  than  was  Davis. 

During  the  war  I had  many  spies  captured,  sor. 
executed  who  were  captured  within  the  Confederate 


lines,  and  who  were  equally  brave  in  meeting  their  fate. 
By  an  extraordinary  effort  I saved  the  life  of  one  who 
was  captured  by  Forrest.  Through  my  efforts  this 
man  escaped,  though  Gen.  Forrest  sized  him  up  cor- 
rectly. Fie  was  one  of  tlie  most  important  men  we  ever 
had  within  the  Confederate  lines.  Forrest  was  deter- 
mined to  hang  him,  but  Maj.  Gen.  Bishop  Polk  believed 
him  innocent,  and  desired  to  save  him. 

Great  interest  was  taken  in  Davis  at  the  time,  be- 
cause it  was  known  by  all  of  the  command  that  1 de- 
sired to  save  him.  Your  publication  bears  many  evi- 
dences of  this  fact.  It  is  not,  therefore,  necessary  for 
me  to  state  that  I regretted  to  see  the  sentence  exe- 
cuted; but  it  was  one  of  the  fates  of  war,  which  is  cruel- 
ty itself,  and  there  is  no  refining  it. 

I find  this  letter  bearing  upon  the  case.  It  may  be 
of  interest.  It  was  my  first  report  to  Maj.  B.  M.  Sawyer, 
Assistant  Adjutant  General,  Army  of  the  Tennessee, 
notifying  him  of  the  capture  of  Davis.  It  is  dated  Pu- 
laski, Tenn.,  November  20,  1863,  and  is  as  follows: 

“I  herewith  inclose  a copy  of  dispatches  taken  from 
one  of  Bragg’s  spies.  He  had  a heavy  mail,  papers, 
etc.,  and  shows  ‘Capt.  Coleman’  is  pretty  well  posted. 
We  have  broken  up  several  bands  of  mounted  robbers 
and  Confederate  cavalry  in  the  last  week,  capturing 
some  five  commissioned  officers  and  one  hundred  en- 
listed men,  who  have  been  forwarded.  I also  forward 
a few  of  the  most  important  letters  found  in  the  mail. 
The  tooth-brushes  and  blank  books  I was  greatly  in 
need  of,  and  therefore  appropriated  them.  I am,  very 
respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

“G.  M.  Dodge,  Brigadier  General.” 

The  severe  penalty  of  death  where  a spy  is  captured 
is  not  because  there  is  anything  dishonorable  in  the 
fact  of  the  person  being  a spy,  as  only  men  of  peculiar 
gifts  for  such  service,  men  of  courage  and  cool  judg- 
ment and  undoubted  patriotism,  are  selected.  The 
fact  that  the  information  they  obtain  is  found  within 
their  enemy’s  lines  and  probably  of  great  danger  to  the 
army  is  what  causes  the  penalty  to  be  so  very  severe.  A 
soldier  caught  in  the  uniform  or  a part  of  the  uniform 
of  his  enemy,  within  his  enemy’s  lines,  establishes  the 
fact  that  he  is  a spy  and  is  there  in  violation  of  the  ar- 
ticles of  war  and  for  no  good  purpose.  This  alone  will 
prohibit  his  being  treated  as  a prisoner  of  war.  When 
caught,  as  Davis  was,  in  our  uniform,  with  valuable 
documents  upon  him,  seals  his  fate. 
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I appreciate  fully  that  the  people  of  the  South  and 
Davis’s  comrades  understand  his  soldierly  qualities 
and  propose  to<  honor  his  memory.  I take  pleasure  in 
aiding  in  raising  the  monument  to  his  memory,  al- 
though the  services  he  performed  were  for  the  pur- 
pose of  injuring  my  command,  but  given  in  faithfully 
performing  the  duties  to  which  he  was  assigned. 

[Maj.  Gen.  Grenville  Mellen  Dodge  was  born  in 
Putnamville,  Mass.,  April  12,  1831.  He  was  self-ed- 
ucated, is  self-made.  In  1851  he  had  gone  West  and 
entered  the  service  of  the  Illinois  Gentral  Railroad  as  a 
civil  engineer.  He  afterwards  made  the  survey  by 
which  the  first  Pacific  railway  was  promoted  by  Con- 
gress. In  1856  he  was  chosen  captain  of  the  Council 
Bluffs  (Iowa)  Guards,  and  in  1861  he  was  appointed  to 
ihe  staff  of  Gov.  Kirkwood,  and  was  sent  to  Washing- 


ton on  a successful  mission  to  procure  six  thousand 
stands  of  arms  and  ammunition  for  Iowa  troops.  He 
was  next  commissioned  as  colonel  of  the  Fourth  Iowa 
Infantry.  In  1862,  as  brigadier  general,  he  was  as- 
signed to  command  of  the  Central  Division,  Army  of 
the  Tennessee,  with  headquarters  at  Trenton,  Tenn. 
Pie  extended  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  railroad,  building 
stockades  and  earthworks  at  important  places.  Plis 
promotion  to  major  general  occurred  during  the  Dal- 
ton-Atlanta  campaign.  The  Tammany  (N.  Y.)  Times, 
in  connection  with  Gen.  Dodge’s  grand  marshalship 
of  the  Grant  Monument  inaugural  parade  some 
weeks  ago,  stated  that  he  was  “fitted  by  birth  and 
training  for  it.”  Gen.  Dodge  served  with  Grant  and 


knew  him  both  as  soldier  and  man,  as  officer  and  well- 
beloved  comrade.  “It  is  peculiarly  fitting  that  he 
should  have  been  in  command  when  a nation  gathered 
to  witness  the  marshaling  of  an  army  greater  than 
the  country  has  seen  before  in  all  its  history,  assem- 
bled for  a pacific  purpose,  under  the  kindly  control  of 
Grant’s  distinguished  associate.  No  other  officer 
could  have  filled  so  fittingly  the  position.”] 

THE  SAM  DAVIS  OVERCOAT. 

Rev.  James  Young,  to  whom  Gen.  Dodge  refers,  a 
chaplain  in  the  Federal  army,  and  Sam  Davis  were 
evidently  cordially  attached  to  each  other.  In  a letter 
to  the  editor  of  the  Veteran,  May  22,  he  wrote  a de- 
scription of  the  overcoat,  in  which  he  states:  “Before 
we  left  the  jail  he  gave  it  to^  me,  requesting  me  to 
keep  it  in  remembrance  of  him.” 

In  a subsequent  letter  the  venerable  clergyman 
states  that,  while  still  appreciating  the  gift,  he  regards 
“the  remembrance  fairly  fulfilled.  I am  in  my  seventy- 
third  year,  and  could  not  reasonably  expect  to  take 
care  of  it  a great  while  longer.  I have  cut  one  of  the 
small  buttons  off  the  cape,  which  I will  keep.  The 
night  before  the  execution  Mr.  Davis  joined  with  us  in 
singing  the  well-known  hymn,  ‘On  Jordan’s  Stormy 
Banks  I Stand,’  in  animated  voice.” 

It  happened  that  the  package  containing  the  over- 
coat was  received  just  as  the  Nashville  Daughters  of 
the  Confederacy  opened  their  first  meeting  in  Ward 
Seminary  (reunion  headquarters),  and  when  they  had 
recited  the  I.ord’s  Prayer  in  unison  the  recipient  of  the 
coat  called  attention  to  what  he  wished  to  show  them, 
stating  that  he  did  it  at  once  as  a fitting  event  to  follow 
“that  prayer.”  The  record  made  by  Miss  Mackie  Har- 
dison, Assistant  Secretary  of  the  chapter,  states : 

. . . When  it  was  shown  every  heart  was  melted 

to  tears,  and  there  we  sat  in  that  sacred  silence.  Not  a 
sound  was  heard  save  the  sobs  that  came  from  aching 
hearts.  It  was  a time  too  sacred  for  words,  for  we 
seemed  almost  face  to  face  with  that  grand  and  heroic 
man,  the  noblest  son  of  the  South  and  our  own  Ten- 
nessee. Never  have  we  seen  hearts  melted  so  instanta- 
neously as  were  these  the  instant  this  treasure  was  re- 
vealed. In  a moment,  in  “the  twinkling  of  an  eye,” 
with  one  accord  we  wept  together;  and  then  Mr.  C — 
quietly  stole  away,  taking  this  sacred  relic  with  him.  It 
was  some  time  before  we  could  resume  business  and 
hear  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting. 

The  editor  of  the  Veteran,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Photographer  Giers,  put  on  this  coat,  as  a suitable  way 
to  get  the  picture,  and,  the  face  being  fairly  good,  an 
engraving  will  be  sent  to  friends  who  request  it  when 
remitting  for  subscriptions. 

Referring  to  the  boot,  which  was  cut  off  at  the  ankle, 
Rev.  Mr.  Young  writes  that  the  fetters  around  his  ankle 
were  so  tight  that  he  cut  the  legs  off  so  the  pressure  of 
the  fetters  would  not  be  so  severe. 
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Comrade  W.  J.  Moore,  of  Maury  County,  Tenn., 
while  at  the  reunion  told  of  his  capture  and  escape 
from  Pulaski.  He  was  one  of  the  scouts,  and  had 
been  ordered  two  days  before  to  carry  the  papers  given 
to  Sam  Davis,  but  his  horse  was  so  jaded  that  he  ob- 
tained permission  to  go  home  and  recuperate  the  ani- 
mal. While  returning  to  Capt.  Shaw  he  was  captured 
and  jailed  at  Pulaski.  He  determined  upon  the  peril 
of  jumping  from  a second-story  window  late  in  the 
night.  It  was  sleeting,  and,  landing  against  the  slope 
of  a ditch,  he  escaped  unhurt  and  unobserved.  He 
was  hunted  for  the  next  few  days  with  a diligence  that 
kept  him  in  greatest  peril.  Comrade  Moore  asserts 
that  Alf  Douglas,  another  member  of  the  party,  secured 
the  papers  through  a young  lady  at  Triune,  taking 
them  to  Capt.  Shaw.  A Federal  officer  had  been  visit- 
ing this  lady  for  some  time,  and  it  is  believed  that  her 
purpose  was  solely  to  serve  the  Confederacy. 


Mr.  A.  H.  Douglas,  just  at  the  time  for  going  to 
press,  calls  and  gives  most  interesting  and  vivid  data 
concerning  the  Sam  Davis  affair.  He  is  doubtless  the 
most  accurately  posted  person  living.  He  and  John 


Davis  were  the  first  persons  sent  out  on  a scout  by 
which  the  Shaw  command  was  organized.  The  army 
was  then  at  Shelbyville.  They  made  that  scout  by  the 
direction  of  Gens.  Cheatham  and  Hardee.  Soon  after- 
w'ards  Capt.  Shaw  called  them  together,  saying  that  he 
had  been  directed  to  organize  headquarter  scouts,  and 
wanted  them  to  help  select.  Mr.  Douglas’s  testimony 
exalts  the  character  of  our  hero  toi  the  highest  point  that 
has  yet  been  conjectured. 

The  Nashville  Christian  Advocate  of  recent  date: 

Whoever  rescues  from  oblivion  the  name  of  a noble 
man  performs  a service  to  humanity.  We  therefore 
commend  with  all  our  heart  the  effort  now  making  by 
Mr.  S.  A.  Cunningham,  of  the  Confederate  Vet- 
eran, to  raise  sufficient  funds  for  building  a monu- 
ment to  that  gallant  Tennessee  boy,  Samuel  Davis, 
w'ho  was  hanged  by  the  Federal  authorities  at  Pulaski 
during  the  great  war.  Detailed  by  Gen.  Bragg  to  act 
as  a scout  in  Middle  Tennessee,  Davis  was  captured 
after  he  had  accomplished  his  purposes,  and,  on  being 
searched,  was  found  in  possession  of  important  draw- 
ings and  other  military  papers.  A court-martial  was 
summoned,  and  he  was  tried  on  the  charge  of  being  a 
spy,  and  sentenced  to  death.  So  deeply  impressed, 
however,  was  Gen.  Dodge  with  the  manliness  and 
straightforwardness  of  the  beardless  soldier  that  he 
offered  to  cancel  the  sentence  and  send  him  to  the 
Confederate  lines  under  a safe  escort  on  one  condition : 
that  the  names  of  the  persons  who  had  furnished  the 
contraband  information  should  be  given  up.  This  was 
a terrible  temptation  to  put  before  one  so  young  and  so 
full  of  life  and  hope.  Davis,  however,  not  only  de- 
clined to  accept  his  release  on  any  such  terms,  but  also 
expressed  a sense  of  indignation  that  he  should  be 
asked  to  betray  the  secrets  that  had  been  confided  to 
his  keeping.  Even  on  the  scaffold  Gen.  Dodge  re- 
newed the  proposition,  and  urged  its  acceptance,  but 
was  met  with  the  same  unyielding  spirit.  In  recent 
months  the  General  has  written  most  warmly  of  the 
high  and  steadfast  courage  that  Davis  displayed,  and 
many  other  Federal  soldiers  who  were  conversant  with 
the  facts  and  witnesses  of  the  execution  have  also 
borne  witness  to  the  sublimity  of  the  action  by  which 
the  promise  of  life  was  thrust  away  without  the  quiver 
of  a muscle,  because  it  involved  the  sacrifice  of  personal 
honor.  Mr.  Cunningham  has  already  received  about 
two  thousand  dollars,  the  most  of  it  in  small  sums 
from  old  Confederates,  but  some  from  Federal  soldiers. 
In  due  time  we  may  look  to  see  a proper  monument  of 
the  stainless  young  hero  set  up  in  the  capital  city  of 
Tennessee,  to  teach  our  }^oung  men  forever  that  it  is 
better  even  to  die  rather  than  prove  false  to  a trust. 

The  editor  of  the  Veteran  had  a conference  with 
Lieut.-Gen.  Schofield,  commander  of  the  United  States 
Army,  on  this  subject,  and  he  said  that  it  was  “not  be- 
cause there  is  anything  dishonorable  in  the  acts  of  a spy; 
that  only  men  of  courage,  fine  judgment,  and  undoubt- 
ed patriotism  are  ever  selected  as  spies.  It  is  the  great 
danger  to  an  army  that  causes  the  penalties  to  be  so  se- 
vere. The  garb  of  a spy  will  not  save  him  from  the  se- 
vere penalties,  although  it  is  in  his  favor  to  be  in  the 
uniform  of  his  army.” 
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SUBSCRIBERS  TO  THE  SAMUEL 
DAVIS  MONUMENT, 

Adam  Dale  Chapter,  Children  of 


American  Revolution,  Memphis — $ 23  00 

Adams,  A.  A.,  Washington,  D.  C 1 00 

Arnold,  Col.  Brent,  Cincinnati 5 00 

Adcock,  M.  V.,  Burns,  Tenn 1 00 

Adger,  Miss  J.  A.,  Charleston,  S.  C..  1 00 

Akers,  E.  A.,  Knoxville,  Tenn 1 00 

Albertson,  W.  H.,  Lake  Charles,  La.  1 00 
Alexander,  J.  T.  Lavergne,  Tenn — 1 00 

Allen,  Joseph  W.,  Nashville,  Tenn..  100  00 

Amis,  J.  T.,  Culleoka,  Tenn 1 00 

Anderson,  Douglas,  Nashville 1 00 

■ Anderson,  Capt.  S.  R.,  Gainesville 

Tex 1 00 

Anderson,  Dr.  J.  M.,  Fayetteville, 

Tenn  1 00 

Anderson,  Miss  Sophronia,  Dickson, 

Tenn  1 00 

Anderson,  W.  E.,  Pensacola,  Fla 1 00 

Arnold,  J.  M.,  Newport,  Ky 1 00 

Arnold,  Clarence,  St.  Louis,  Mo 1 00 

Arthur,  James  R.,  Rockdale,  Tex 1 00 

Arthur,  P.  M.,  Newport,  Ark 1 00 

Arledge,  G.  L.,  Montague,  Tex...-.'...  100 

Armstrong,  C.  A.,  Lewisburg,  Tenn.  1 00 

Arrington,  G.  W.,  Canadian,  Tex 1 00 

Asbury,  A.  E.,  Higginsville,  Mo 1 00 

Ashbrook,  fJ.,  St.  Louis,  Mo 2 00 

Askew,  H.  G.,  Austin,  Tex 1 00 

Atkisson,  Marsh,  Seattle,  Wash 2 00 

Ayres,  J.  A.,  Nashville,  Tenn 1 00 
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Baird,  Wilson,  Franklin,  Ky '. ..  1 00 

Baldwin,  A.  B.,  Bardstown,  Ky 2 00 

Banks,  Col.  J.  O.,  Columbus,  Miss...  1 00 
Banks,  Dr.  E.  A.,  New  York  City....  2 00 

Barbee,  Dr.  J.  D.,  Nashville 5 00 

Barker,  T.  M.,  Kennedy,  Ky 1 00 

Barlow,  Col.  W.  P.,  St.  Louis,  Mo 1 00 

Barnes,  R.  A.,  Sadlersvllle,  Tenn 3 00 

Barrett,  J.  J.,  Montague,  Tex 1 00 

Barnhiil,  T.  F.,  Montague,  Tex 1 00 

Barringer,  G.  E.,  Nevada,  Tex 1 00 

Barry,  Capt.  T.  H.,  Oxford,  Ala 1 00 

Barry,  Mrs.  Annie,  Dickson,  Tenn...  1 00 
Bascom,  A.  W.,  Owingsviile,  Ky — 1 00 

Baughman,  G.  H.,  Richmond,  Va 1 00 

Beard,  Dr.  W.  F.,  Shelbyville,  Ky...  1 00 

Beazley,  Geo.,  Murfreesboro,  Tenn..  1 00 
Bee,  Eugene  M.,  Brookhavern  Miss..  1 00 

Bee,  Robert,  Charleston,  S.  C 2 00 

Beers,  B.  F.,  Rowan,  S.,  and  Robin- 
son, E.  T.,  Benton,  Ala 1 00 

Beckett,  J.  W.,  Bryant  Sta.  Tenn....  1 00 

Bell,  Capt.  D.,  Howell,  Ky 1 00 

Bell,  Hon.  J.  H..  Nashville,  Ark 1 00 

Bell,  Capt.  W.  E.,  Richmond,  Ky....  1 00 

Bemiss,  J.  H.,  Tuscumbia,  Ala 1 00 

Biles,  J.  C.,  McMinnville,  Tenn 3 00 

Bisbey,  Daisy  Edgar,  Galveston, 

Tex 1 00 

Bisbey,  Silas  Alex.,  Galveston,  Tex..  1 00 
Bishop,  Judge  W.  S.,  Paducah,  Ky..  1 00 

Blalock,  G.  D.,  Montague,  Tex 1 00 

Blackman,  J.  M.,  Springfield,  Mo — 1 00 

Blackmore,  J.  W.,  Gallatin,  Tenn...  5 00 

Blake,  A.  J.,  Ellis  Mills,  Tenn 1 00 

Blake,  Mrs.  M.  A.,  Ellis  Mills,  Tenn.  1 00 

Blake,  Rodney,  Ellis  Mills,  Tenn 1 00 

Blakemore,  Dr.  Henri,  Saltillo,  Tenn  1 00 

Blakemore,  ,T.  H.  Trenton 1 00 

Blocker,  ,T.  W.,  Jackson,  Tenn 1 00 

Benner,  N.  S.,  Lott,  Tex 1 00 


Boon,  Capt.  H.  G.,  Cleveland,  O $ 1 00 

Bowen,  a..  C.,  Nashville 1 00 

Boyd,  Miss  Blanche,  Tolu,  Ky ] 00 

Boyd,  Miss  kiamie,  Tolu,  Ky 1 00 

Boyd,  Gen.  John,  Lexington,  Ky 1 00 

Bradford,  Col.  H.  P.,  Cincinnati 2 00 

Bringhurst,  W.  R.,  Clarksville,  Tenn  1 00 
Browne,  Joseph  Emmet,  Key  West, 

Fla 2 00 

Browne,  Dr.  M.  S.,  Winchester,  Ky.  1 00 

Browne,  E.  H.,  Baltimore,  Md 1 00 

Brown,  John  C.,  Camp,  El  Paso, 

Tex  5 00 

Brown,  H.  T.,  Spears,  Ky 1 00 

Brown,  B.  R,,  Shoun’s  X Roads, 

Tenn 1 00 

Brown,  W.  C.,  Gainesville,  Tex 1 00 

Brown,  W.  A.,  St.  Patrick,  La 1 00 

Bruce,  J.  H.,  Nashville,  Tenn 5 00 

Buchanan,  H.  F.,  Jackson,  Tenn 1 00 

Bunnell,  T.  A.,  Woolworth,  Tenn 1 00 

Burges,  R.  J.,  Seguln,  Tex 1 00 

Burleson,  E.  H.,  Lake  Charles,  La..  1 00 
Bullington,  H.  N.,  New  York  City..  1 00 

Burney,  Dr.  J.  W.,  Des  Arc,  Ark 1 00 

Burkhardt,  Martin,  Nashville,  Tenn.  5 00 
Bush,  Maj.  W.  G.,  Nashville,  Tenn..  2 00 

Butt,  J.  W.,  Duck  Hill,  Miss 1 00 

Byars,  H.  C.,  R.verton,  la 1 00 

Cain,  G.  W.,  Nashville 3 00 

Calcote,  J.  L.,  Mcadvllle,  Miss 1 00 

Calhoun,  Dr.  B.  F.,  Beaumont,  Tex..  1 00 

Calhoun,  F.  H.,  Lott,  Tex 1 00 

Calhoun,  W.  B.,  St.  Patrick,  La 1 00 

Campbell,  W.  A.,  Columbus,  Miss...  1 00 
Cannon,  Dr.  J.  P.,  McKenzie,  Tenn..  1 00 
Cardwell,  George  S.,  Evansville,  Ind.  1 00 

Cargile,  J.  F.,  Morrisville,  Mo 1 50 

Carnahan,  J.  C.,  Donnel’s  Chapel, 

Tenn 1 00 

Carnes,  Capt.  W.  W.,  Memphis 1 00 

Carpenter,  R.  W.,  Plano,  Tex 1 00 

Carter,  Capt.  John  H.,  Avon,  Ky....  1 00 

Carter,  J.  E.,  Brownsville,  Tenn 1 00 

Carroll,  Capt.  John  W.,  Henderson, 

Tenn 1 00 

Cary,  Maj.  G.  W.,  New  York  City...  2 00 

Cash  collection,  Tavares,  Fla 3 50 

Cassell,  T.  W.,  Higginsville,  Mo 1 00 

Cassell,  W.  H.,  Lexington,  Ky 2 no 

Cates,  C.  T.,  Jr.,  Knoxville,  Tenn — 5 OO 

Cautzon,  Charles,  Hardeman,  Tex..  100 

Cecil,  Lloyd,  Lipscomb,  Tenn 1 00 

Chadwick,  S.  W.,  Greensboro,  Ala..  100 

Charles,  W.  W.,  Fry,  Tenn 1 00 

Charles,  W.  W.,  Rogersville,  Tenn..  1 00 
Cheatham,  W.  B.,  Nashville,  Tenn..  5 00 

Cheatham,  Maj.  J.  A.,  Memphis 1 00 

Cherry,  A.  G.,  Paris,  Tenn 1 00 

Children  of  the  Confederacy,  Sam 

Davis  Chapter,  Camden,  Ala 3 00 

Chipley,  Gen.  W.  D.,  Pensacola,  Fla.  1 CO 
Chipley,  Miss  Clara,  Pensacola,  Fla.  1 00 

Christy,  J.  H.,  Odessa,  Mo 1 00 

Chisum,  W.  C.,  Paris,  Tex 1 00 

Clayton,  Capt.  R.  M.,  Atlanta,  Ga..  1 00 

Clark,  L.  R.,  Clarksville,  Tenn 1 00 

Clark,  E.  W.,  Roper,  N.  C 1 00 

Clark,  Mrs.  I.  M.,  Nashville,  Tenn...  1 00 

Clarke,  J.  S.,  Owingsviile,  Ky 1 00 

Craig,  Rev.  R.  J.,  Spring  Hill,  Tenn.  1 00 

Coffey,  W.  A.,  Scottsboro,  Ala 1 00 

Coffman,  Dan,  Kaufman,  Tex 1 00 

Cohen,  Dr.  H.,  and  Capt.  T.  Yates 

collected,  Waxahatchie,  Tex 14  00 

Cole,  Col.  E.  W.,  Nashville,  Tenn...  25  00 
Cole,  Whiteford  R.,  Nashville,  Tenn.  10  00 
Coleman,  Gen.  R.  B.,  McAlester,  I.  T 1 00 

Colston,  Edward.  Cincinnati 5 00 

Coltart,  James,  Hoboken,  N.  J 1 00 

Comfort,  James,  Knoxville,  Tenn — 5 00 

Condon,  Mike  J.,  Knoxville,  Tenn..  5 00 

Connor,  W.  P.,  Owingsviile,  Ky 1 00 

Con.  Vet.  Ass’n,  Savannah,  Ga 5 00 

Cook,  Col.  V.  Y.,  Elmo,  Ark 4 00 

Cooper,  Judge  J.  S.,  Trenton,  Tenn..  1 00 
Cophin,  John  P.,  Owingsviile,  Ky...  1 00 

Corrie,  Mrs.  W.  W.,  Florence,  S.  C..  1 00 

Cowan,  J.  W.,  Nashville,  Tenn 1 00 

Cowardin,  H.  C.,  Martin,  Tenn 1 00 

Cra’g,  E.  B.,  Nashville,  Tenn 10  00 

Crump,  M.  V.,  Brownsville,  Tenn — 1 00 

Cunningham,  Capt,  F,,  Richmond...  5 00 
Cunningham,  P.  D.,  Washington, 

D.  C.  : 1 00 

Cunningham,  S,  A.,  Nashville,  Tenn.  5 00 

Cunv,  Nicholas,  New  Orleans 1 00 

Curry,  Dr.  J.  H.,  Nashville 1 00 

Ciird,  Ed,  Franklin,  Tenn 100 

Curtis,  Capt.  B.  F.,  Winchester,  Ky.  2 50 
Cushenberry,  Eli,  Franklin,  Ky 100 

Dailey,  Dr.  W.  E.,  Paris,  Tex 5 00 

Dance,  J.  H.,  Columbia,  Tex 1 00 

Dargan,  Miss  A.W.,  Darlington,  S,C.  1 00 

Davie,  Capt.  G.  J.,  Nevada,  Tex 1 00 

Davis,  Dr.  J.  W.,  Smyrna,  Tenn 1 00 

Day's,  J.  M.,  Calvert,  Tex 1 00 

Davis,  Lafavette,  Rqckdale,  Tex 1 00 

Davis,  Miss  Maggie,  Dickson,  Tenn.  1 00 
Davis,  R.  N.,  Trenton 1 00 


Davis,  J.  K.,  Dickson,  Tenn $ 2 00 

Davis,  Hubert,  D.ckson,  Tenn 1 00 

Davis,  Miss  Mamie,  Dickson,  Tenn..  1 00 
Davis,  Miss  Plettie,  Dickson,  Tenn..  1 00 
Davis,  Miss  Bessie,  Dickson,  Tenn..  1 00 

Davis,  J.  E.,  West  Point,  Miss 1 00 

Davis,  W.  T.,  Nashville,  Tenn 1 00 

Davis,  Mrs.  M.  K.,  Dickson,  Tenn...  1 00 
Davidson,  N.  P.,  Wrightsbofo,  Tex..  1 00 
Daviess  County  Confederate  Vet- 
eran Association,  Owensboro,  Ky.  6 55 
Deaderick,  Dr.  C.,  Knoxville,  Tenn..  4 00 
Deamer,  J.  C.,  Fayetteville,  Tenn...  100 

Dean,  G.  B.,  Detroit,  Tex 1 00 

Dean,  J.  J.,  McAlester,  Ind.  T 1 00 

Dean,  M.  J.,  Tyler,  Tex 1 00 

Deason,  James  R.,  Trenton,  Tenn 1 00 

Decker,  Mrs.  M.  E.,  Jackson,  La 1 00 

Deering,  Rev.  J.  R.,  Plarrodsburg, 

Ky 1 00 

Denny,  L.  H.,  Blountsville,  Tenn 1 00 

De  Rosset,  William  L.,  Wilmington, 

N.  C 1 00 

Dial,  H.  C.,  Greenville,  Tex 1 09 

Dickinson,  Col.  A.  G.,  New  York 5 00 

Dickson,  Hon.  Capers,  Covington,  Ga.  1 00 
Dillard,  H.  M.,  et  al..  Meridian,  Tex.  5 00 
Dinkins,  Lynn  H.,  Memphis,  Tenn..  1 00 

Dinkins,  Capt.  James,  Memphis 1 00 

Dixon,  Mrs.  H.  O.,  Flat  Rock,  Tenn.  1 00 
Dodge,  Gen.  G.  M.,  New  York  City..  10  00 
Donaldson,  Capt.  W.  E.,  Jasper, 

Tenn 1 00 

Dougherty,  J.  L.  Norwalk,  Cal 1 00 

Dortch,  Nat  F.,  Sr.,  Nashville 1 00 

Dortch,  Nat.  F.,  Jr.,  Nashville 1 00 

Dortch,  J.  R.,  Nashville 1 00 

Dortch,  Berry  W.,  Nashville 1 00 

Dortch,  Mias  Lela  B.,  Nashville 1 00 

Douglas,  Sarah,  Nashville 1 00 

Douglas,  Martha,  Nashville 1 00 

Douglas,  Richard,  Nashville 1 00 
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Douglas,  Mrs.  Sarah  C.,  Nashville.. 
Dowlen,  Harris,  Wattsville,  Tex  — 

Doyle,  J.  M.,  Blountsville,  Ala 

Drane,  Paul  Eve,  Nashville 

Drane,  Ed,  Nashville — 

Du  Buisson,  C.  J.,  Yazoo  City,  Miss. 

Duckworth,  W.  S.,  Nashville 

Duckworth,  Alex,  Brownsville,  T — 

Dudley,  Maj.  R.  H.,  Nashville 

Ducloux,  Charles,  Knoxville,  Tenn.. 

Duncan,  H.  H.,  Tavares,  Fla 

Duncan,  Mrs.  H.  H.,  Tavares,  Fla... 

Duncan,  J.  C.,  Knoxville,  Tenn 

Duncan,  W.  R.,  Knoxville,  Tenn 

Durrett,  D.  L.,  Springfield,  Tenn  — 

Durrett,  D.  E.,  Bolivar,  Tenn 

Dyas,  Miss  Fannie,  Nashville 

Eastland,  Miss  J.,  Oakland,  Cal 

Eaton,  John,  Tullahoma,  Tenn 

Eldminston,  William,  O’Neal,  Tenn.. 

Eldridge,  J.  W.,  Hartford,  Conn 

Eleazer,  S.  G.,  Colesburg,  Tenn. 

Ellis,  Capt.  H.  C.,  Hartsville,  Tenn. 
Ellis,  Mrs.  H.  C.,  Hartsville,  Tenn.. 

Embry,  Glenn.,  St.  Patrick,  La 

Embry,  J.  W.,  St.  Patrick,  La^. 

Emmert,  Dr.  A.  C.,  Bluff  City,  Tran. 
Enslow,  J.  A.,  Jr.,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 
Eslick,  M.  S.,  Fayetteville,  Tenn.... 
Ewing,  Hon,  Z.  "W.,  Pulaski,  Tenn.. 
■piwiTiP-  P P - Owinsrsville.  Ky 


1 00 
1 00 
1 00 
1 00 
1 00 
3 60 
1 00 
1 00 
25  00 
1 00 
1 00 

1 00 
5 00 
1 00 
1 00 
1 00 
1 00 
1 00 
3 00 
1 00 
5 00 
1 00 
1 00 
1 00 
1 00 
1 00 
1 00 
1 00 
1 00 

2 00 
1 00 


“F.  A.  S.,”  Asheville,  N.  C 5 00 

Fain,  Capt.  Ernest,  Rogersville, 

Tonn  1 

Fall,  J.  H.,  Nashville 10  00 

Fall,  Mrs.  J.  H„  Nashville 10  00 

Farrar,  Ed  H.,  Centralia,  Mo 1 00 

Feeney,  R.  Ed,  Fayetteville,  Tenn..  1 00 
Ferguson,  Gen.  F.  S.,  Birmingham..  1 00 
Finney,  W.  D.,  Wrightsboro,  Tex...  1 00 


Fisher,  J.  F.,  Fannington,  Tenn $ 1 00 

Fite,  L.  B.,  Nashville  1 00 

Fletcher,  Mack,  Denison,  Tex 1 00 

Forbes  Bivouac,  Clarksville,  Tenn..  25  00 

Ford,  A.  B.,  Madison,  Tenn 1 00 

Ford,  J.  W.,  Hartford,  Ky 1 00 

Forney,  Mrs.  C.  A.,  Hope,  Ark 1 00 

Forrest,  A.,  Sherman,  Tex 1 00 

Forrest,  Carr,  Forreston,  Tex 2 00 

Foster,  A.  W.,  Trenton  1 00 

Foster,  N.  A.,  Jefferson,  N.  C 1 00 

Fowler,  Mrs.  J.  W.,  Stovall,  Miss 2 00 

Fussell,  J.  E.,  Dickson,  Tenn 1 00 

Gailor,  Bishop  T.  F.,  Memphis 1 00 

Gailor,  Charlotte  M.,  Memphis 1 00 

Gailor,  Frank  Hoyt,  Memphis 1 00 

Gailor,  Mrs.  T.  F.,  Memphis 1 00 

Gailor,  Nannie  C.,  Memphis 1 00 

Garwood,  G.,  Bellefontaine,  0 1 00 

Gaut,  J.  W.,  Knoxville,  Tenn 5 00 

Gay,  William,  Trenton  1 00 

George,  Capt.  J.  H.,  Howell,  Tenn..  100 
Gentry,  Miss  Susie,  Franklin,  Tenn.  1 00 
Gibson,  Capt.  Thomas,  Nashville...  100 

Gibson,  W.  P.,  Warrensburg,  Mo 1 00 

Gildea,  A.  M.,  Del  Rio,  Tex 1 00 

Giles,  Mrs.  L.  B.,  Laredo,  Tex 1 00 

Gilman,  J.  W.,  Nashville  1 00 

Godwin,  Col.  J.  W.,  Mossy  Creek, 

Tenn  1 00 

Gooch,  Roland,  Nevada,  Tex 1 00 

Goodlett,  D.  Z.,  Jacksonville,  Ala...  2 00 

Goodlett,  Mrs.  M.  C.,  Nashville 5 00 

Goodloe,  Rev.  A.  T.,  Station  Camp, 

Tenn  10  00 

Goodman,  Frank,  Nashville 1 00 

Goodner,  Dr.  D.  M.,  Fayetteville, 

Tenn  1 00 

Goodpasture,  J.  B.,  Owingsville,  Ky  1 00 
Goodrich,  John  T.,  Fayetteville, 

Tenn  1 00 

Gordon,  A.  C.,  McKenzie,  Tenn 1 00 

Gordon,  D.  M.,  Nashville  1 00 

Gordon,  Dr.  B.  G.,  McKenzie,  Tenn.  1 00 

Gourley,  M.  F.,  Montague,  Tex 1 00 

Gracey,  Matt,  Clarksville,  Tenn 1 00 

Granbery,  J.  T.,  Nashville 5 00 

Granbery.  W.  L.,  Jr.,  Nashville 5 00 

Graves,  Col.  J.  M.,  Lexington,  Ky...  1 00 

Gray,  Rev.  C.  M.,  Ocala,  Fla 1 25 

Gray,  S.  L.,  Lebanon,  Ky 1 00 

Green,  C.,  Leon  Junction,  Tex 1 00 

Green,  Folger,  St.  Patrick,  La 3 00 

Green,  John  R.,  Brownsville,  Tenn..  1 00 
Green,  John  W.,  Knoxville,  Tenn.,.  5 00 

Green,  W.  J.,  Utica,  Miss 1 00 

Gregory,  W.  H.,  Smyrna,  Tenn 1 00 

Gresham,  W.  R.,  Park  Station,  Tenn  1 00 

Griggs,  J.  L.,  Macon,  Miss 5 00 

Grundy,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  A.,  Nash- 
ville   2 00 

Gudgell,  D.  E.,  Henderson,  Ky 1 00 

Guest,  Isaac,  Detroit,  Tex 1 00 

Gwin,  Dr.  R.  D.,  McKenzie,  Tenn...  1 00 
Haley,  J.  C.,  College  Grove,  Tenn...  1 00 

Haley,  E.  K.,  Jackson,  Tenn 1 00 

Hall,  L.  B.,  Dixon,  Ky 1 00 

Hancock,  Dr.  W.  H.,  Paris,  Tex..,.  100 

Hanrick,  E.  G.,  Waco,  Tex 1 00 

Harder,  George  B.,  Portland,  Ore...  1 00 

Hardison,  W.  T.,  Nashville  5 00 

Harmsen,  Barney,  El  Paso,  Tex 5 00 

Harper,  J.  R.,  Rosston,  Tex 1 00 

Harris,  George  H.,  Chicago 5 00 

Harr's,  Ma.i.  R.  H.,  Warrington,  Fla.  1 00 

Harrison,  J.  A.,  Purdon,  Tex 1 00 

Harrison,  W.  W.,  Trenton,  Tenn 1 00 

Hart,  L.  K.,  Nashville  1 00 

Hartman,  J.  A.,  Rockwall,  Tex 1 00 

Hartzog,  H.  C.,  Greenwood,  S.  C 1 00 

Hatcher,  Mrs.  E.  H.,  Columbia, 

Tenn.,  entertainment  115  00 

Hatler,  Bailey,  Bolivar,  Mo 1 00 

Hayes,  C.  S.,  Mineola,  Tex 1 00 

Haynle,  Capt.  M.,  Kaufman,  Tex...  100 

Hays,  H.  C.,  Rineyville,  Ky 1 00 

Hedgepith,  Mrs.  M.  E.,  Des  Arc,  Ark.  1 00 
Hemming,  C.  C.,  Gainesville,  Tex...  10  00 
Henderson,  John  H.,  Franklin,  Tenn  1 00 

Herbst,  Charles,  Macon,  Ga 1 00 

Hereford,  Dr.  T.  P.,  Elmwood,  Mo..  1 00 

Herron,  W.  W.,  McKenzie,  Tenn 1 00 

Hlbbett,  Eugene,  Smyrna,  Tenn 1 00 

Hickman,  John  P.,  Nashville 1 00 

Hickman,  Mrs.  T.  G.,  Vandalla,  HI..  1 00 

Hicks.  Miss  Maud,  Finley,  Ky 1 00 

Hill,  J.  T.  Beach  vine,  Tenn 1 00 

Hillsman,  J.  C.,  Ledbetter,  Tex 1 00 

Hinkle,  W.  F.,  Saltillo,  Tenn 1 00 

Hinson,  W.  G.,  Charleston,  S.  C 5 00 

Hitchcock,  L.  P.,  Prescott,  Ark 1 00 

Hodges,  S.  B.,  Greenwood,  S.  C 1 00 

Holder,  W.  D.,  Jackson,  Miss 1 00 

Hollenberg,  Mrs.  H.  G.,  Little  Rock, 

Ark  1 00 

Holman,  Col.  J.  H.,  Fayetteville 

Tenn  1 00 

Hollins,  Mrs.  R.  S.,  Nashville 1 00 

Hoon,  C.  H.,  Owingsville,  Ky 1 00 

Hooper,  Miss  Jessie,  Dickson,  Tenn.  1 00 
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Hoppel,  Dr.  T.  J.,  Trenton $ i 00 

Horton,  Miss  Fanny,  Belton,  S.  C...  1 00 

Hoss,  Rev.  Dr.  E.  E..  Naslivilie 1 00 

House,  A.  C.,  Ely,  Nev 2 00 

Howell,  C.  C.,  Knoxville,  Tenn 5 00 

Hows,  S.  H.,  Newsom  Station,  Tenn.  1 00 
Hughes,  Louis,  Dyersburg,  Tenn — 1 00 

Hughey,  J.  L.,  Greenwood,  S.  C 1 00 

Hull,  Miss  Annie,  Dickson,  Tenn — 1 00 

Hume,  F.  C.,  Galveston,  Tex 1 00 

Humphreys,  D.  G.,  Port  Gibson, 

Miss  1 00 

Hutcheson,  Miss  Dorothy,  Nashville  1 00 
Hutcheson,  Miss  Katie  Dean,  Nash- 
ville   1 00 

Hutcheson,  Miss  Nancy  P.,  Nash- 
ville   1 00 

Hutcheson,  Mrs.  W.  G.,  Nashville..  100 
Hutcheson,  W.  G.,  Jr.,  Nashville....  1 00 
Hutcheson,  W.  G.,  Nashville 1 00 

Ikirt,  Dr.  J.  J.,  East  Liverpool,  O...  1 00 

Inglis,  Capt.  J.  L.,  Rockwell,  Fla — 5 00 

Ingram,  John,  Bivouac,  Jackson, 

Tenn  5 60 

Irwin,  Capt.  J.  W.,  Savannah,  Tenn.  1 00 

Jackson,  G.  G.,  Wetumpka,  Ala 1 00 

Jackson,  Stonewall,  Camp,  McKen- 
zie   5 00 

James,  G.  G.,  Exeter,  Mo 1 00 

Jarrett,  C.  F.,  Hopkinsville,  Ky 1 00 

Jasper,  T.  C.,  Plano,  Tex 1 00 

Jenkins,  S.  G.,  Nolensville,  Tenn — 1 00 

Jennings,  Tipton  D.,  Lynchburg,  Va.  1 00 
Jewell,  William  H.,  Orlando,  Fla — 1 00 

Johnson.  Leonard,  Morrisville,  Mo..  150 
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Johnson,  J.  W.,  McComb  City,  Miss.  1 00 

Johnson,  T.  J.,  Princeton,  Ky 1 00 

Jones,  A.  B.,  Dyersburg,  Tenn 1 00 

Jones,  Dr.  L.  J.,  Franklin,  Ky 1 00 

Jones,  H.  K.,  Dilworth,  Tex 5 00 

Jones,  Master  Grey,  Franklin,  Ky...  1 00 

Jones,  Reps,  Knoxville,  Tenn '. . 5 00 

Jones,  Russell,  Brunswick,  Tenn 1 00 

.Iordan,  M.  F.,  Murfreesboro,  Tenn..  1 00 
Jourolman,  Leon,  Knoxville,  Tenn..  5 00 
Justice,  William,  Personville,  Tex...  100 

Keerl,  G.  W.,  Culpeper,  Va 1 00 

Keln  Camp,  Bowling  Green,  Miss...  1 50 

Kelly,  J.  O.,  Jeff,  Ala 1 00 

Kelso,  F.  M.,  Fayetteville,  Tenn 1 00 

Kendall,  R.  A.,  Baird,  Tex 1 00 

Kennedy,  John  C.,  Nashville 5 00 

Kerr,  Jesse,  Erie,  Tex 1 00 

Kerr,  J.  W.,  Celina,  Tex 1 00 

Key,  J.  T.,  Baker,  Tenn 1 00 

Klllebrew,  Col.  J.  B.,  Nashville 5 00 

King,  Dr.  J.  C.  J.,  Waco,  Tex 1 00 

King,  Joseph,  Franklin,  Ky 1 00 

Kirkman,  Jackson,  Washington 1 00 

Kirkman,  V.  L.,  Nashville 5 00 

Knapp,  Dr.  W.  A.,  Lake  Charles, 

La  1 00 

Knight,  Miss  Hettie,  Chestnut  Hill, 

Ky  1 00 

Knoedler,  Col.  L.  P.,  Augusta,  Ky..  100 
Knox,  R.  M.,  Pine  Bluff,  Ark 5 00 

Lackey,  H.  L.,  Alpine,  Tex 1 00 

Ladles’  Confederate  Memorial  Asso- 
ciation, Memphis  5 21 

La  Rue,  J.  N.,  Franklin,  Ky 1 00 

Latham,  John  C.,  New  York  City...  25  00 


Latta,  S.  U.,  Dyersburg,  Ti  nn i 1 V) 

Lauderdale,  Mrs.  J.  H.,  Llano,  'I’ex..  J (X) 

Lauderdale,  J.  S.,  Llano,  Tex 1 iX) 

Lea,  Judge  John  M.,  Nashville 10  00 

Leachman,  C.  C.,  Wellington,  Va 1 00 

Learned,  K.  F.,  Natchez,  Miss 1 00 

Lebby,  Dr.  R.,  Charleston,  S.  C 1 00 

Lee,  C.  H.,  Jr.,  P’almouth,  Ky 1 00 

Lehmann,  Joe,  Waco,  Tex 1 00 

Lemonds,  J.  L..  Paris,  'fenn 1 (X) 

Leslie,  J.  P.,  Snerman,  Tex 1 00 

Lewis,  Dr.  F.  P.,  Coalburg,  Ala 1 00 

Lewis,  Maj.  E.  C.,  Nashville 25  00 

Levy,  R.  Z.,  & Bro.,  Nashville 5 00 

Llnck,  Mrs.  Catherine,  Nashville 1 00 

Lincoln,  H.  B.,  Thompson’s,  Tenn...  100 

Lindsey,  A.,  Nashville 1 00 

Lipscomb,  Van,  Nashville 1 00 

Little,  Elder  T.  C.,  Fayetteville, 

Tenn  1 00 

Livesay,  J.  A.,  Baltimore,  Md 1 00 

Livingston,  H.  J.,  Brownsville,  Tenn.  1 00 
Livingston,  J.  L.,  Brownsville,  Tenn.  1 00 

Loftln,  Benjamin  F.,  Nashville 1 00 

Long,  J.  M.,  Paris,  Tex 1 00 

Long,  R.  J.,  Kansas  City,  Mo 1 00 

Love,  Maj.  W.  A.,  Crawford,  Miss..  1 00 

Love,  S.  B.,  Richland,  Tex 1 00 

Lowe,  Dr.  W.  A.,  Springdale,  N.  C..  2 00 

Lowe,  Mrs.  W.  A.,  Springdale,  N.  C 2 00 
Lownsbrough,  T.  H.  C.,  Woodland 

Mills,  Tenn 1 00 

Lowrance,  R.  M.,  Huntsville,  Mo 1 00 

Luckey,  C.  E.,  Knoxville,  Tenn 5 00 

Lunn,  S.  A.,  Montague,  Tex 1 00 

Luttrell,  J.  C.,  Knoxville,  Tenn 5 00 

Lyen,  E.  W.,  Harrodsburg,  Ky 1 00 

McAfee,  H.  M.,  Salvisa,  Ky 1 00 

McAlester,  J.  J.,  McAlester,  Ind.  T..  1 00 

McArthur,  Capt.  P.,  and  officers  of 
steamer  A.  R.  Bragg,  Newport, 

Ark  5 00 

McCall,  Miss  Emma,  Oak  Bluff,  Ala.  1 00 

McCarty  Camp,  Liberty,  Mo 10  00 

McClung,  Hu  L.,  Knoxville,  Tenn...  5 00 

McCullouch,  J.  P.,  Lamar,  Tenn 1 00 

McDonald,  J.  W.,  Erin,  Tenn 1 00 

McDonald,  M.,  Palmyra,  Mo 1 00 

McDowell,  J.  H.,  Union  City,  Tenn..  1 00 
McFarland,  L.  B.,  Memphis,  Tenn..  100 
McGinnis,  J.  M,  Dyersburg,  Tenn..  100 

McGlathery,  J.  M.,  Wilson,  La 1 00 

McGovern,  M.  J.,  Nashville 1 00 

McGregor,  Dr.  R.  R.,  Covington, 

Tenn  2 50 

McGuire,  Dr.  C.  B.,  Fayetteville, 

Tenn  1 00 

McIntosh,  A.  J.,  Nashville 1 00 

McIntosh,  Mrs.  S.  A.,  Nashville 1 00 

McKinley,  J.  P.,  Jr.,  Montague, 

Tex  1 00 

McKinney,  R.  L.,  Columbia,  Tenn..  10  00 
McKinney,  W.  R.,  Greenwood,  S.  C.  1 00 
McKinstry,  Judge  O.  L.,  Carrollton, 

Ala  1 00 

McKnight,  W.  H.,  Humboldt,  Tenn.  1 00 

McLin,  Perry,  Bolivar,  Mo 1 00 

McLure,  Mrs.  M.  A.  E.,  St.  Louis...  5 00 
McMillin,  Hon.  Benton,  M.  C.,  Tenn.  5 00 

McRee,  W.  F.,  Trenton,  Tenn 1 00 

McTeer,  Joseph  T.,  Knoxville,  Tenn.  5 00 
McVoy,  Joseph,  Cantonment,  Fla...  100 
Macon,  Dr.  J.  S.,  Bell  Factory,  Ala..  1 00 

Mahoney,  John,  Nashville 1 00 

Malcom,  Miss  Mattie,  Dickson, Tenn.  1 00 

Mallory,  E.  S.,  Jackson,  Tenn 1 00 

Marshall,  J.  M.,  Lafayette.  Tenn — 1 00 

Matlock,  P.  M.,  Mason  Hall,  Tenn...  1 00 

Maull,  J.  F.,  Elmore,  Ala 1 00 

Maxwell,  Miss  Mary  E.,  Nashville..  5 00 
Maxwell,  Mrs.  R.  F.,  Jacksonville 

Fla  1 00 

Mays,  P.  V.,  Franklin,  Ky 1 00 

Meek,  Master  Wilson 1 00 

Meek,  S.  W.,  Nashville 5 00 

Merchant,  Miss  Julia  H.,  Charles- 
town, W.  Va 1 00 

Meadows,  R.  B.,  Florence,  Ala 1 00 

Merrill,  Capt.,  tl.  S.  A.,  Key  West, 

Fla  1 00 

Meux,  J.  S.,  Stanton,  Tenn 1 00 

Miles,  W.  A.,  Fayetteville,  Tenn — 1 00 

Miller,  Capt.  F..  Mt.  Airy,  N.  C 1 00 

Miller,  George  F.,  Raymond,  Kan...  1 00 

Miller,  Sam  A.,  Paris,  Tenn 1 00 

Miller,  Tom  C.,  Rogersvllle,  Tenn...  100 
Miller,  Tom  C.,  Yellow  Store,  Tenn..  1 00 

Mims,  Dr.  W.  D.,  Cockrum,  Miss 1 00 

Mitchell,  A.  E.,  Morrisville,  Mo 1 00 

Mitchell,  J.  A.,  Bowling  Green,  Ky..  2 00 
Montgomery,  Capt.  W.  A.,  Edwards, 

Miss  1 00 

Montgomery,  Victor,  Santa  Ana, 

Cal  1 00 

Montgomery,  William,  Arrow,  Tenn  1 00 

Moon,  J.  A.,  Unionville,  T<“nn 1 Oh 

Moon,  G.  B.,  Bellbuckle,  Tenn 1 00 

Moore,  John,  Waco,  Tex 1 00 

Moore,  L.  M.,  Greenwood,  S.  C 1 00 

Moore,  W.  E.,  Ashby,  Tex 1 00 
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Moran,  J.  W.,  Dresden,  Tenn $ 1 00 

Morgan,  Judge  R.  J„  Memphis 3 00 

Morris,  Miss  N.  J.,  Frostburg,  Md..  1 00 

Morris,  Mrs.  R.  L.,  Nashville 1 00 

Morrison,  Dr.  R.  P.,  Allensville,  Ky.  1 00 

Morton,  J.  R.,  Lexington,  Ky 2 00 

Moss,  C.  C.,  Dyersburg,  Tenn 1 00 

Motes,  P.  A.,  Wingard,  Ala 2 00 

Mulcahy,  P.,  St.  Louis,  Mo 1 00 

Muse,  B.  F.,  Sharon,  Miss 1 00 

Myers,  E.  T.  D.,  Richmond,  Va 1 00 

N.  C.  & St.  L.  Railway,  by  President 

Thomas  50  00 

Neal,  Col.  T.  W.,  Dyersburg,  Tenn..  1 00 

Neames,  M.  M.,  St.  Patrick,  La 1 00 

Neilson,  J.  C.,  Cherokee,  Miss 1 00 

Nelson,  H.  J.,  Rogersville,  Tenn 1 00 

Nelson,  M.  H.,  Hopkinsville,  Ky 1 00 

Neuffer,  Dr.  G.  A.,  Abbeville,  S.  C..  1 00 

Newman  & Cullen,  Knoxville,  Tenn.  5 00 

Nichol,  Bradford,  Nashville 1 00 

Norton,  N.  L.,  Austin,  Tex 1 00 

Ogilvie,  J.  P.,  Beasley,  Tenn 1 00 

Ogilvie,  W.  H.,  Allisona,  Tenn 2 00 

Overby,  N.,  Selma,_Ala 1 00 

Overton,  Col.  John,  Nashville 10  00 

Owen,  Prank  A.,  Evansville,  Ind...".  1 00 

Owen,  U.  J.,  Eagleville,  Tenn 1 00 

Oxford,  A.  C.,  Birmingham,  Ala 1 00 

Page,  Capt.  T.  G.,  Glasgow,  Ky 1 00 

Palmer,  A.,  Bells,  Tex 1 00 

Pardue,  Albert  E.,  Cheap  Hill,  Tenn.  9 00 

Parham,  B.  M.,  Richmond,  Va 1 00 

Parish,  J.  H.,  Sharon,  Tenn 1 00 

Park,  J.  R.,  Lavergne,  Tenn 1 00 

Parks,  Glenn  W.,  Nashville 1 00 

Parks,  Hamilton,  Nashville 1 00 

Parks,  Miss  Anna,  Nashville 1 00 

Parks,  Miss  Nell,  Nashville 1 00 

Parks,  Mrs.  Hamilton,  Nashville 1 00 

Patterson,  Mrs.  E.  H.,  Seguin,  Tex..  1 00 
Patterson,  Mrs.  T.  L.,  Cumberland, 

Md  1 00 

Payne,  E.  S.,  Enon  College,  Tenn...  2 00 

Peabody,  H.  A.,  Santa  Ana,  Cal 1 00 

Peat,  Misis  Cora,  Tavares,  Fla 1 00 

Peck,  Alexine  K.,  Nashville 1 00 

Peck,  Myron  K.,  Jr.,  Nashville 1 00 

Peck,  Nannie  King,  Lynchburg,  Va.  1 00 

Peck,  Sadie  B.,  Nashville 1 00 

Peddioord,  K.  F.,  Palmyra,  Mo 1 00 

Pendleton,  P.  B.,  Pembroke,  Ky 1 00 

Pepper,  W.  A.,  Stirling,  S.  C 1 00 

Perkins,  A.  H.  D.,  Memph's,  Tenn..  1,00 

Perrow,  H.  W.,  Noeton,  Tenn 1 00 

Perry,  B.  F.,  Owingsville,  Ky 1 00 

Pickens,  R.  E.,  Marion,  Ky 1 00 

Pierce,  Dr.  T.  W.,  Knoxville,  Ala...  1 00 

Pierce,  W.  H.,  Collirene,  Ala 1 00 

Pointer,  Miss  Phil,  Owensboro,  Ky..  1 00 

Polk,  M.  T.,  Nashville 1 00 

Pollock,  J.  D.,  Cumberland,  Md 1 00 

Pope,  Capt.  W.  H.,  Pikesville,  Md..  100 

Porter,  J.  A.,  Cowan,  Tenn 1 00 

Powell,  E.  D.,  Rogersville,  Tenn 1 00 

Prince,  Mrs.  Polk,  Guthrie,  Ky 1 00 

Prunty,  George,  Boston,  Ky 1 00 

Pryor,  J.  T.,  Belton,  Tex 1 00 

Putnam,  E.  H.,  Pensacola,  Fla 1 00 

Quinn,  M.  G.,  Columbia,  Mo 5 00 

Raines,  R.  P.,  Trenton,  Tenn 1 00 

Randall,  D.  C.,  Waldrip,  Tex 1 00 

Rast,  P.  J.,  Farmersville,  Ala 1 00 

Ratliff,  G.  N.,  Huntsville,  Mo 1 00 

Reagan,  Hon.  John  H.,  Austin,  Tex  1 00 

Redwood,  Henry,  Asheville,  N.  C 1 00 

Reeves,  Dr.  N.  P.,  Longstreet,  La..  100 
Reeves,  Dr.  R.  H.,  Asheville,  N.  C..  2 00 

Reid,  W.  H.,  Sandy  Springs,  Ark 1 00 

Reierson,  J.  H.,  Kaufman,  Tex 1 00 

Reunion  at  Hico,  Tenn 1 00 

Rhea,  John  L.,  Knoxville,  Tenn 2 50 

Rice,  Dan,  Tennessee  City,  Tenn 2 OO 

Richardson,  Dr.  J.  D.,  Medina,  Tenn.  1 00 
Richardson,  W.  B.,  Newton,  Miss..  100 
Richardson,  B.  W.,  Richmond,  Va..  100 

Richards,  Sam,  Rockdale,  Tex 1 00 

Ridings,  E.  W.,  Dickson,  Tenn 1 00 

Ridley,  Capt.  B.  L.,  Murfreesboro, 

Tenn  50  00 

Rieves.  A.  B.,  Marion,  Ark 1 00 

Riley,  J.  M.,  Meridian,  Miss 1 00 

Riley,  T.  F.,  Greenwood,  S.  C 1 00 

Riyera,  John  J..  Brooklyn,  N.  T 1 00 

Roach,  B.  T.,  Fayetteyille,  Tenn 1 00 

Robbins,  A.  M.,  Rockdale,  Tex 1 00 

Robbins,  S.  D.,  Vicksburg,  Miss 2 00 

Roberts,  Capt.  B.  J.,  Martin,  Tenn..  1 00 
Roberts,  Miss  Mamie,  Brooking,  S.  D.  1 00 

Roberts,  W.  S..  Knoxyille,  Tenn 5 00 

Robertson,  J.  S.,  Huntsyille,  Mo 1 00 

Robinson,  H.  H.,  Wetumpka,  Ala...  100 

Rodgers,  E^,  Hillsboro,  Tex 1 00 

Rodgers,  Miss  M.,  Edgewood,  Tenn.  1 00 

Roseneau.  J.,  Athens.  Ala 1 00 

Rose,  S.  E.  F.,  West  Point,  Miss 1 00 


Ross,  Dr.  J.  W.,  Clarksyille,  Tenn.$  1 00 

Rouss,  C.  B.,  New  York 25  00 

Roy,  G.  W.,  Yazoo  City,  Miss 1 00 

Rudy,  J.  H.,  Owensboro,  Ky 1 00 

Rumble,  Capt.  S.  E.,  Natchez,  Miss.  1 00 

Russell,  T.  A.,  Warrior,  Ala 1 00 

Rutland,  J.  W.,  Alexandria,  Tenn...  1 00 

Rutland,  W.  P.,  et  al,  Nashville 5 00 

Ryan,  Prank  T.,  Atlanta,  Ga 1 00 

Ryan,  J.,  Chicago,  111 5 00 

Sadler,  W.  G.,  Nashville 1 00 

Sage,  Judge  George  R.,  Cincinnati,.  5 00 
Sam  Davis  Dramatic  Co.,  Murfrees- 
boro   25  85 

Samuel,  W.  H.,  Black  Jack,  Tenn...  1 00 
Sanford,  Dr.  J.  R.,  Covington,  Tenn.  5 00 

Sandidge,  Col.  J.  M.,  Bastrop,  La 4 00 

Scales,  Capt.  W.  H.,  Macon,  Miss...  1 00 

Schley,  John,  Gatesville,  Tex 1 00 

Schley,  W.  A.,  Gatesville,  Tex 1 00 

Scott,  Dr.  Z.  J.,  Crystal  Springs, 

Miss  1 00 

Scott,  S.  P.,  Dresden,  Tenn 1 00 

Scruggs,  John,  Altamont,  Tenn 2 00 

Seale,  B.  T.,  Benchley,  Tex 1 00 

Sea  well,  J.  B.,  Atlanta,  Ga 1 00 

Selby,  T.  H.,  Newton,  Miss 1 00 

Sellers,  Dr.  William,  Summerfield, 

La  1 00 

Sevier,  Col.  T.  P.,  Sabinal,  Tex 1 00 

Sexton,  E.  G.,  Dover,  Tenn 1 00 

Shackleford-Fulton  Chapter  Daugh- 
ters of  the  Confederacy,  Fayette- 
ville, Tenn 25  00 

Shannon,  Col.  E.  S.,  Clover  Croft, 

Tenn  1 CO 

Shannon,  Judge  G.  W.,  Lubbock, 

Tex  1 00 

Shannon,  Th'dmas,  St.  Louis,  Mo 1 00 

Sheppard,  J.  H.,  Hayneville,  Ala 1 00 

Shepherd,  W.  S.,  Columbus,  Ga 1 00 

Shields,  John  K.,  Knoxville,  Tenn..  5 00 

Shields,  S.  G.,  Knoxville,  Tenn 5 00 

Shortridge,  John  P.,  Gainesville, 

Tex  1 00 

Shot  well,  P.  A.,  Rogersville,  Tenn..  100 

Simmons,  Col.  J.  W.,  Mexia,  Tex 2 50 

Sims,  M.  B.,  Tullahoma,  Tenn 3 00 

Sims,  T.  A.,  Springfield,  Mo 1 00 

Sinclair,  Col.  A.  H.,  Georgetown, 

Ky  1 no 

Sinnott,  Harry  M.,  Nashville 1 00 

Sinnott,  H.  T.,  Nashville  1 00 

Sinnott,  Sidney  L.,  Nashville 1 00 

Skeen,  R.  H.,  Pearl,  Mo 1 00 

Slatter,  W.  J.,  Winchester,  Tenn 1 00 

Smith,  Capt.  P.  M.,  Norfolk,  Va 1 00 

Smith,  Capt.  H.  I.',  Mason  City,  la..  1 00 

Smith,  Capt.  J.  P.,  Marion,  Ark 1 00 

Smith,  P.  P.,  Seguin,  Tex 1 00 

Smith,  Prank  G.,  Marion,  Ark 1 00 

Smith,  Prank  O.,  La  Crosse,  Wis 1 00 

Smith,  Gen.  W.  G.,  Sparta,  Tenn 1 00 

Smith,  Miss  *M.  A.,  Warrenton,  Va..  1 00 

Smythe,  A.  T.,  Charleston,  S.  C 1 00 

Smythe,  L.  C.  McC.,  Charleston,  S.  C.  1 00 

Speier,  Miss  Effie,  Dickson,  Tenn 1 00 

Speissegger,  T.  J.,  St.  Augustine, 

Fla  1 00 

Spradling,  Robert,  Decatur,  Tenn...  100 

Spurlin,  T.  M.,  Tulip,  Tex 1 00 

Staggs,  Col.  E.  S.,  Hustonville,  Ky..  1 00 

Stark,  J.  W.,  Bowling  Green,  Ky 1 00 

Steele,  Mrs.  P.  E.,  Donelson,  Tenn..  1 00 

Steele,  M.  W.,  Birmingham,  Ala 1 00 

Sterling  Price  Camp,  Dallas,  Tex 10  40 

Stewart,  G.  W.,  Nashville 1 00 

Stewart,  W.  H.,  Portsmouth,  Va 1 00 

Stinson,  Dr.  J.  B.,  Sherman,  Tex....  1 00 

Stone,  Judge  J.  B.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  5 00 

Story,  Col.  T.  L.,  Austin,  Tex 1 00 

Stovall,  M.  B.,  Adairville,  Ky 1 00 

Stovall,  W.  H.,  Stovall,  Miss 5 00 

Stover,  W.  A.,  Montague,  Tex 1 00 

Strain,  Capt.  J.  T.,  Waco,  Tex 1 00 

Street,  H.  J.,  Upton,  Ky 1 00 

Street,  W.  M;,  Murfreesboro,.  Tenn..  1 00 
Strickland,  N.  M.,  Birmingham,  Ala.  1 00 

Strong,  W.  C.,  Montague,  Tex 1 00 

Stubblefield,  W.  L.,  New  Concord, 

Ky  1 00 

Sumter  Camp,  Charleston,  S.  C 5 00 

Talmadge,  J.  E.,  Athens,  Ga 1 00 

Tarrh,  Miss  M.  E.,  Florence,  S.  C...  1 00 

Tayleure,  Miss  Daisy,  Brooklyn, 

N.  Y 1 00 

Taylor,  H.  H.,  Knoxyille,  Tenn 5 00 

Taylor,  R.  Z.,  Trenton  1 00 

Taylor,  Young,  Lott,  Tex 1 00 

Teague,  Capt.  B.  H.,  Aiken,  S.  C 2 00 

Temple,  B.  B.,  Danyille,  Va 1 00 

Temple,  B.  M.,  Galyeston,  Tex 1 00 

Templeton,  J.  A.,  Jacksonyille,  Tex.  1 00 
Templeton,  Jerome,  Knoxyille,  Tenn.  5 00 

Terry,  Capt.  P.  G.,  Cadiz,  Ky 1 00 

Terry,  J.  C.,  Tayares,  Fla 1 00 

Terry,  Mrs.  J.  C.,  Tayares,  Fla 1 00 

Terry,  W.  C.,  DeLeon,  Tex 1 00 

Theus,  T.  N.,  Sayannah,  Ga $ 5 00 


Thomas,  A.  S.,  Fayetteyille,  Tenn..  100 

Thomas,  J.  L.,  Knoxville,  Tenn 1 00 

Thomas,  W.  T.,  Cumberland  City, 

Tenn  1 00 

Thomason,  Dr.  B.  R.,  Era,  Tex 1 00 

Thornton,  D.  L.,  Versailles,  Ky 2 00 

Threlkell,  Poster,  Tolu,  Ky 1 00 

Threlkell,  Mrs.  Sue,  Tolu,  Ky 1 00 

Tillman,  G.  N.,  Nashville 1 00 

Timberlake,  T.  W.,  Milldale,  Va 1 00 

Tipton  County  Confederate  Memo- 
rial Association,  Covington,  Tenn.  10  00 

Todd,  Dr.  C.  H.,  Owensboro,  Ky 1 00 

Toliver,  C.  W.,  Clarksville,  Tenn 1 00 

Tolley,  Capt.  W.  P.,  Rucker,  Tenn..  1 00 
Trent,  Miss  Anna  Bell,  Martin,  Tenn.  1 00 

Trimble,  S.  W.,  Del  Rio,  Tex 1 00 

Trowbridge,  S.  F.,  Piedmont,  S.  C..  100 

Truesdale,  James,  Del  Rio,  Tex 1 00 

Tucker,  J.  K.,  St.  Patrick,  La 1 00 

Turner,  R.  S.,  Ashland  City,  Tenn..  5 00 

Turney,  T.  E.,  Kaufman,  Tex 1 00 

Tynes,  Mrs.  Ellen,  Nashville 2 00 

Tyree,  L.  H.,  Trenton,  Tenn 1 00 

United  Daughters  of  Confederacy...  10  00 

Vance,  R.  H.,  Memphis,  Tenn 1 00 

Van  Pelt,  S.  D„  Danville,  Ky 1 00 

Vaughn,  A.  J.,  Edwards,  Miss 1 00 

Vaughn,  Gen.  A.  J.,  Memphis,  Tenn  1 00 

Vincent,  J.  E.,  Beard,  Ky 1 00 

Voegtley,  Edwin  B.,  Pittsburg,  Pa..  2 00 
Voegtley,  Mrs.  E.  B.,  Pittsburg,  Pa.  2 00 

Wade,  H.  D.,  Franklin,  Ky 1 00 

Wagner,  Dr.  J.  D.,  Selma,  Cal 1 00 

Wagner,  H.  H.,  Montague,  Tex 1 00 

Wagner,  W.  M„  Newport,  Tex 1 00 

Walker,  John,  Page  City,  Mo 2 00 

Walker,  Mrs.  D.  C.,  Franklin,  Ky...  1 00 

Walker,  Robert,  Sherman,  Tex 1 00 

Waller,  C.  A.  C.,  Greenwood,  S.  C..  100 

Wall,  Drs.  W.  D.,  Sr.  and  Jr.,  Jack- 
sonville, La 2 00 

Wall,  P.  L.,  Abbeville,  La 1 00 

Ward’s  Seminary,  by  J.  D.  Blanton, 

President  10  00 

Warren,  J.  M.  (for  Lee  Camp  No.  1), 

Richmond,  Va 1 00 

Washburn,  W.  P.,  Knoxville,  Tenn..  5 00 

Washington,  C.,  Galveston,  Tex 1 00 

Washington,  Hon.  J.  E.,  M.  C., 


Webb,  T.  S.,  Knoxville,  Tenn 5 00 

Webster,  A.  H.,  Walnut  Springs, 

Tex  1 00 

Webster,  B.  T.,  Louisville,  Miss 1 00 

Webster,  J.  S.,  Rogersville,  Tenn 1 00 

Welburn,  E.  H.,  Nashville,  Tenn 1 00 

West,  John  C.,  Waco,  Tex 1 00 

Wheeler,  Gen.  .Joseph,  M.  C.,  Ala 1 00 

White,  i?.  V.,  Meridian,  Miss 5 00 

White,  J.  H.,  Franklin,  Tenn 1 00 

Whitfield,  Dr.  George,  Old  Spring 

Hill,  Ala 1 00 

Wilcox,  W.  T.  A.,  Leftwlch,  Tenn 1 00 

Wilkerson,  W.  A.,  Memphis 1 00 

Williams,  J.  Mat,  Nashville 10  00 

Williams,  Thomas  L.,  Knoxville, 

Tenn  5 00 

Williams,  Robert  H.,  Guthrie,  Ky..  100 

Wilson,  Capt.  E.  H.,  Norfolk,  Va 1 00 

Wilson,  Dr.  J.  T..  Sherman,  Tex 1 00 

Wilson,  Hon.  S.  P.,  Gallatin,  Tenn..  100 

Wilson,  Jesse  P.,  Greensboro,  Ga 1 00 

Wilson,  Mrs.  S.  P.,  Gallatin,  Tenn..  100 

Winchester,  Dr.  J.  R.,  Nashville 1 00 

Winston,  G.  A.,  Louisville,  Ky 5 00 

Wise,  Charles  J.,  Hollins,  Va 1 00 

Wofford,  Mrs.  N.  J.,  Memphis,  Tenn.  1 00 

Wood,  B.  G.,  Nashville 1 00 

Wood,  R.  G.,  Cincinnati,  0 1 00 

Wright,  George  W.,  McKenzie,  Tenn  1 00 
Wright,  W.  H.  DeC.,  Baltimore,  Md.  1 00 
Wright,  W.  N.,  Fayetteville,  Tenn..  1 00 

Wyatt,  J.  S..  Arlingfon,  Tenn 1 00 

Wyeth,  Dr.  J.  A.,  New  York  City 50  00 

Young,  Col.  Bennett  H.,  Louisyille..  5 00 
Young  County  Camp,  Graham,  Tex.  7 85 
Young,  Maj.  John  G.,  Winston,  N.  C.  1 25 
Young,  Rey.  James,  High  Point,  Mo.  2 00 
Yowell,  J.  A.,  Nashyille 1 00 


PIFTY-CENT  CONTRIBUTIONS. 
Capt.  W.  H.  May,  J.  W.  Pielden,  Benton, 
Ala.:  E.  J.  Harwell,  Stonewall,  La.;  John 
W.  Green,  Cash,  Dyersburg,  Tenn.:  Hugh 
Heyerin,  Nashville:  Dr.  E.  Young,  W.  W. 
Powers,  Greensboro,  Ala. ; J.  K.  Cayce, 
Hammond,  Tex. ; M.  M.  Mobley,  Trenton, 
Tenn.;  Dr.  I.  C.  Morton,  Morganfield,  Ky. : 
Dr.  R.  Y.  Dwight,  Plnopolis,  S.  C. : J.  E. 
Brownlow,  S.  N.  Fleming,  Mt.  Pleasant, 
Tenn.;  James  L.  Lockert,  C.  H.  Bailey,  J. 
H.  and  Emma  Balthrop,  C.  W.  and  Emma 
Tyler,  Clarksyille,  Tenn.;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Walter  Ethridge,  Tayares,  Fla.;  O.  H. 
Franklin,  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  D.  T.  Mitch- 
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ell,  McNutt,  Miss.;  F.  N.  Bowles,  Min  ter 
City,  Miss.;  Capt.  L.  T.  Basket!,  Green- 
wood, Miss.;  Maj.  Callff,  U.  S.  A.,  'Capt. 
J.  R.  Kean,  Sur.  U.  S.  A.,  Key  West,  Fla.; 
J.  S.  Partlow,  Greenwood.  S.  C.;  W.  Rai- 
burn,  W.  S.  Gudgeli,  John  S.  Gilvin,  Polk 
Manly,  John  Webb,  William  Barker,  Ow- 
ingsville,  Ky. ; C.  W.  Barber,  Edwards, 
Miss.;  J.  J.  McCallan,  Richland,  Tex.;  A. 
A.  Lowe,  T.  S.  Cowan,  A.  T.  Fountain,  N. 
C.  Jelks,  J.  O.  Jelks,  P.  H.  Loveioy,  R.  W. 
Anderson,  Hawkinsville,  Ga. ; L.  Meyers, 
New  Orleans,  La. ; Gen.  George  Reese,  L. 
M.  Brooks,  Pensacola,  Fla. ; Kit  Shepherd, 
Al.  Shepherd,  W.  L.  Staton,  Tolu,  Ky. ; 
Master  Hiram  Titcomb,  Columbia,  Tenn. ; 
Mrs.  Willis  Johnston,  Florence,  S.  C. ; R. 
E.  Grizzard,  John  Clark,  Trenton,  Tenn.; 
M.  D.  Vapce,  Springdale,  Ark.;  T.  D. 
Northcutt,  Grangeville,  Mo.;  John  H. 
Cook,  Washington,  D.  C. ; T.  C.  Love, 
Springfield,  Mo. ; I.G.Douglass,  Fulton,  Ky. 

TWENTY-FIVE-CENT  COLLECTIONS. 
Thomas  Jones,  Franklin,  Ky. ; T.  H.  W. 


Barrett,  Edwards,  Miss.;  If.  II.  Si>arrow, 
John  B.  Lewis,  W.  A.  Ferguson,  C.  C.  Mc- 
Phail,  R.  H.  Vaughn,  Hawkinsville,  Ga. ; 
Mrs.  B.  Jacobs,  Mrs.  I.  Sulzbacher,  Mrs. 
M.  L.  Kuker,  Misses  Jacobs,  Dr.  Mat- 
thews, E.  Rosborough,  S.  W.  Dixon,  J.  F. 
Stackley,  J.  W.  McCown,  Florence,  S.  C. ; 
E.  S.  Hughes,  Alllsona,  Tenn.;  J.  T.  Bry- 
an, Marianna,  Fla.;  T.  O.  Moor,  Com- 
anche, Tex. ; C.  W.  Higginbotham,  Cal- 
vert, Tex.;  Mrs.  G.  C.  Collins,  Mt.  Pleas- 
ant, Tenn.;  Mark  Roby,  Hawthorne, 
Tenn.;  Miss  Sue  Monroe,  Wellington,  Va. ; 
Mrs.  F.  D.  Moore,  Milan,  Tenn.  Also  Mrs. 
W.  H.  Day  and  Mrs.  R.  W.  Sanders,  20 
cents  each ; Mrs.  R.  D.  Johnson,  15  cents, 
Florence,  S.  C. ; Ralph  and  Edgar  Love, 
Springfield,  Mo.,  15  cents  each. 

TEN-CENT  COLLECTIONS. 

Morrisville,  Mo.:  A.  E.  and  Hannah 
Mitchell,  William  and  Sarah  Crennels, 
Frank,  Bettie,  Vernie,  Harris,  Wade,  and 
.Sallie  Cargile,  Dock,  Rebecca,  Albert  S., 


Cora  A.,  Charlie  H.,  and  Ernest  Johnson. 
Florence,  S.  C. : From  Daughters  of  the 
Confederacy:  Mrs.  James  Evans,  Mrs.  C. 
E.  Jarrot,  Mrs.  E.  W.  Lloyd,  Mrs.  T.  H. 
Ttarllee,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Douglas,  Mrs.  V.  C. 
Tarrh,  Mrs.  Zack  Nettles,  Mrs.  E.  O.  Sin- 
gletary, Mrs.  J.  L.  Beck,  Miss  Julia 
Schoulboe,  Miss  M.  E.  Tarrh,  Mrs.  M.  H. 
Beck,  Mrs.  C.  D.  Hutaff,  Mrs.  F.  Haines, 
Mrs.  R.  H.  Farmer,  Miss  Helen  Jarrot, 
Mr.  Morgan  A.  Theine,  W.  C.  Harllee, 
John  D.  Jarrot,  M.  L.  Rhodes,  B.  B.  Na- 
pier, Dr.  P.  B.  Bacot,  Mr.  Altman,  Early 
Whitton,  Master  Willie  Williamson,  W. 
H.  Malloy.  Clarksville,  Tenn. : Charles, 
Robert,  StewarL  and  Alice  Bailey.  Flor- 
ence, S.  C. : J.  Muldrow,  Charles  M. 
White,  Harold  and  Eric  Rucker,  John, 
Charles  E.,  Howard,  Theodore,  and  Miss 
Minnie  Jarrot,  T.  H.  and  Mrs.  W.  C.  Harl- 
lee, Capt.  J.  S.  Beck,  T.  D.  Rhodes,  James 
Husbands,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  R.  Wolfe,  Mrs. 
John  Burringer,  Mrs.  Makin,  Miss  Julia 
Shouboe,  Miss  M.  E.  Tarrh.  Springfield, 
Mo.:  J.  Q.  Vickey,  T.  G.  Childers. 


COMPANY  PRESENTING  THE  SAM  DAVIS  DRAMA  WRITTEN  BY  W.  D.  FOX,  MURFREESBORO,  TENN. 


BRIG,  GEN,  T,  H,  BELL'S  FAREWELL, 

Hardly  any  utterances  in  connection  with  the  last 
hours  of  the  Confederacy  are  more  pathetic  than  those 
of  the  farewell  addresses  by  the  commanders  to  their 
soldiers.  The  following  from  Gen.  T.  H.  Bell  de- 
serves record  in  the  Veteran: 

Headquarters  Bell’s  Brigade,  May,  1865. 

Soldiers:  We  must  part.  The  relations  heretofore 
existing  between  us  must  now  terminate.  Although 
we  have  failed  to  accomplish  the  great  object  for  which 
you  took  up  arms,  still  you  will  return  to  your  homes 
and  loved  ones  with  the  consciousness  of  duty  per- 
formed. The  story  of  your  long  and  gallant  struggle 
for  liberty  and  independence  will  fill  the  brightest  page 
of  your  country’s  history. 

Soldiers,  I am  proud  to  be  your  commander;  proud 
of  the  reputation  you  have  won  on  so  many  bloody 
fields  of  battle,  and  proud  of  the  firmness,  consistencv, 
and  devotion  you  have  displayed  in  the  closing  scene  of 
this  dark  and  fearful  drama.  In  future  ages  and  in 
other  lands  your  names  will  be  the  synonym  of  all  that 
is  chivalrous,  noble,  and  true.  Historians  will  recount 
with  pleasure  your  deeds  of  noble  daring,  and  poets  will 
sing  in  lofty  strains  the  prowess  of  your  arms.  In  the 
camp,  on  the  march,  and  on  the  field  of  battle  you  have 
ever  done  your  ditty;  and  your  danger,  toils,  and  priva- 


tions will  never  be  forgotten  by  your  grateful  and  ad- 
miring commander. 

Soldiers,  you  will  soon  return  to  your  homes  and 
the  bosoms  of  your  families.  Preserve  untarnished 
the  brilliant  reputation  you  have  so  nobly  won.  Dis- 
charge as  faithfully  the  duties  of  citizens  as  you  have 
those  of  soldiers,  and  all  may  yet  be  well.  In  your  fu- 
ture prosperity  and  welfare  I will  ever  feel  a deep  and 
abiding  interest.  For  your  many  acts  of  kindness  and 
devotion  to  me  personally  I will  ever  cherish  the  live- 
liest sentiments  of  gratitude. 

And  now,  farewell.  May  He  who  “tempers  the 
wind  to  the  shorn  lamb”  ever  have  you  in  His  holy 
keeping  and  guide  and  protect  you  through  future 
years! 

Flournoy  Rivers,  Pulaski,  Tenn.,  writes  that  on  the 
old  D.  T.  Reynolds  farm,  about  halfway  between  Rey- 
nolds Station  and  the  pike  bridge  across  Richland, 
stands  a grave  with  limestone  head  and  foot  stones,  on 
which  is  engraved:  “In  memory  of  Israel  McGreadv 
Pickens.  Born  July  21,  1832;  killed  in  defense  of  his 
country,  December  24,  1864.”  He  must  have  been  a 
soldier,  killed  when  Hood  fell  back  from  Tennessee. 
Was  he  a Federal  or  a Confederate?  And  who  placed 
the  gravestones  there? 
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DAVID  O,  DODD,  A MARTYR, 

An  Arkansas  Youth  Who  Preferred  Death  to  Dishonor, 

The  execution  of  David  O.  Dodd  at  Little  Rock, 
Ark.,  January  8,  1864,  should  have  been  recorded  in  the 
Veteran  long  since.  Dodd  was  a youth  of  seventeen 
years.  M.  C. 

Morris  is  the  au- 
thor of  a sketch 
published  sever- 
al years  ago, 
which  is  elabo- 
rate and  shows  a 
record  quite  sim- 
ilar to  that  of 
Sam  Davis.  On 
the  loth  of  Sep- 
t e m b e r Gen. 

Price  evacuated 
Little  Rock,  tak- 
ing up  winter 
quarters  eight- 
een miles  west  of 
Camden.  The 
Federals,  under 
Gen.  Fred  Steele, 
occupied  the  city 
on  the  same  day. 

The  father  of 
young  Dodd 
had  refugeed 
with  his  family 
toTexas.  InNo-. 
vember  follow-/  david  o.  dodd. 

ing  he  sent  Da-j 

vid  back  to  Saline  County,  Ark.,  some  htteen  miles 
southwest  of  Little  Rock,  to  settle  some  business  mat- 
ters. Young  Dodd  procured  a pass  from  Gen.  J.  F. 
Fagan,  commanding  the  Confederate  cavalry  in  that 
section,  to  pass  the  pickets  on  Saline  River.  Gen.  Fa- 
gan’s home  was  in  .Saline  County,  and  he  had  known 
David  from  his  infancy.  He  jocularly  told  the  boy 
that,  as  he  knew  the  country,  he  would  expect  him  to 
find  out  all  about  the  enemy  and  report  on  his  return. 
WitJi  an  ambition  to  comply,  Dodd  went  into  Little 
Rock,  pretending  to  be  in  search  of  business.  He  re- 
mained three  weeks,  informing  himself  fully  as  practi- 
cable, mixing  much  with  the  Federals,  and,  when  ready 
to  go,  applied  to  Gen.  Steele  for  a pass  to  go  to  the 
country.  The  pass  was  procured,  and  he  left  the  city 
on  the  old  military  road,  going  southwest. 

He  passed  the  infantry  pickets  and  also  the  cavalry 
farther  out,  where  he  was  permitted  tO'  go,  but  the  pass 
was  taken  up,  according  to  rule.  Unhappily,  he  after- 
wards was  met  by  a foraging  party  of  Federals,  who 
examined  him  and  found  secreted  in  the  soles  of  his 
boots  papers  that  proved  to  be  of  much  importance. 
He  was  talcen  to  Little  Rock,  and  Gen.  Steele  had  him 
placed  under  heavy  guard.  A court  martial  was  or- 
dered, and  he  was  charged  with  being  a spy  and  de- 
clared guilty. 

Like  Sam  Davis,  David  Dodd  was  offered  his  life 
and  freedom  if  he  would  give  the  S'  mrce  of  his  informa- 
tion. but  he  refused.  On  the  day  appointed  for  his  ex- 
■ecution  there  was  anguish  among  the  citizens,  for  they 


knew  the  lad  and  his  family.  It  is  stated  that  “ten 
thousand  soldiers  were  in  battle  array  around  the  scaf- 
fold.” David  was  taken  to  the  scaffold,  in  front  of  St. 
John’s  College,  where  he  had  attended  school. 

In  a letter  to  his  parents  and  sisters  he  wrote; 

“Military  Prison,  Little  Rock,  January  8,  1864, 
ten  o’clock  a.m. 

“My  Dear  Parents  and  Sisters:  I was  arrested  as  a 
spy,  tried,  and  sentenced  to  be  hung  to-day  at  three 
o’clock.  The  time  is  fast  approaching,  but,  thank  God ! 
I am  prepared  to  die.  I expect  to  meet  you  all  in 
heaven.  I will  soon  be  out  of  this  world  of  sorrow 
and  trouble.  I would  like  to  see  you  all  before  I die, 
but  let  God’s  will  be  done,  not  ours.  I pray  God  to 
give  you  strength  to  bear  your  troubles  w'hile  in  this 
world.  I hope  God  will  receive  you  in  heaven;  there 
I will  meet  you.  Mother,  I know  it  will  be  hard  for 
3'Ou  to  give  up  your  only  son,  but  you  must  remember 
it  is  God’s  will.  Good-bye.  God  will  give  you  strength 
to  bear  your  trouble.  I pray  that  we  meet  in  heaven, 
(jood-bye.  God  bless  you  all ! Your  son  and  brother, 

“David  O.  Dodd.” 

On  the  scaffold  the  boy  preserved  manly  fortitude. 
Many  of  the  soldiers  refused  to  witness  the  scene,  turn- 
ing their  backs  to  the  scaffold.  Gen.  Steele  in  person 
made  a plea  for  him  to  divulge  the  traitor  in  his  camp, 
but  he  would  not  do  it. 

Soon  after  the  execution  Frank  Henry  began  a sub- 
scription to  erect  a monument  in  his  honor,  but  he  died, 
and  his  father  took  it  up.  ssisted  by  patriotic  women 
of  Little  Rock,  he  procured  a modest  marble  slab,  on 
which  is  inscribed:  “Sacred  to  the  memory  of  David  O. 
Dodd.  Born  in  Lavaca  County,  Tex.,  November  10, 
1846;  died  January  8,  1864.” 

The  character  of  this  youth  deserves  greater  promi- 
nence than  this.  Personal  recollections  of  those  who 
were  present,  given  in  brief,  will  be  appreciated  by  the 
Veteran. 


One  of  the  most  extraordinary  things  that  occurred 
during  one  of  the  last  days  of  the  war  was  when  a 
group  of  Gen.  B.  F.  Cheatham’s  soldiers  went  to  him 
and  said:  “We  want  to  know  what  is  going  on,  and  we 
have  come  to  you  to  tell  us.” 

In  reply  he  said  that  to  ansvi^er  them  would  jeopard- 
ize his  position  as  their  commander;  that  he  might  be 
cashiered  under  usual  conditions,  but  that  he  knew 
them;  he  knew  that  if  he  told  all  that  was  going  on,  and 
they  were  called  upon  to  go  into  battle  the  next  day, 
they  would  do  it.  His  heart  went  out  to  them,  and  in 
his  absolute  confidence  he  would  say  that  Johnston 
and  Sherman  were  then  negotiating  for  their  surren- 
der. The  effect  was  appalling;  the  soldiers  walked 
quietly  away  without  a word,  except  to  reassure  their 
commander  that  he  might  continue  to  depend  upon 
them  under  all  circumstances. 

Comrades  who  were  present  are  requested  to  make 
note  of  their  recollections  for  the  Veteran. 

Lieut.  Alfred  G.  Hunt,  Texas. — I have  a pocket- 
book  containing  two  rings,  a fine  comb,  and  about 
forty  dollars  in  Confederate  money,  a lock  of  hair,  and 
some  Confederate  papers.  Lieut.  Hunt  was  wounded 
at  the  battle  of  Franklin  and  died  at  my  mother’s  house 
shortly  afterwards,  and  is  buried  in  the  Confederate 
Cemetery.  Van  W^.  McGavock. 

Franklin,  Tenn. 
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CONFEDERATE  MONUMENT  AT  LITTLE  ROCK, 

Col.  S.  W.  Fordyce,  of  St.  Louis,  writes: 

Some  days  since  I received  a letter  from  the  Arkan- 
sas Gasctte,  Little  Rock,  advising  that  that  paper  had 
inaugurated  a movement  to  raise  money  by  popular 
subscription  for  die  erection  of  a monument  at  Little 
Rock  to  the  Confederate  dead,  and  asking  me  to  write 
them  a letter  from  the  standpoint  of  an  ex-Federal  sol- 
dier, which  I have  done;  and  it  occurred  to  me  that 
you  might  like  to  publish  it  in  the  Confederate  Vet- 
eran, and  I inclose  you  a copy  of  the  same. 

I have  wanted  very  much  to  visit  the  Exposition  at 
Nashville,  and  to  be  there  on  Confederate  Day. 

Col.  Fordyce’s  letter  for  the  Gazette  is  as  follows: 

You  ask  me  to  write  you,  from  the  standpoint  of  an 
ex-Federal  soldier,  my  opinion  of  the  movement  in- 
augurated by  the  Gazette,  having  for  its  purpose  the 
erection,  by  popular  subscription,  of  a monument  at 
our  capital  city  in  memory  of  those  brave  men  who 
fought  and  fell  in  defense  of  a principle  they  believed 
to  be  right. 

I am  in  hearty  sympathy  and  accord  with  this  grand 
and  glorious  movement.  The  wonder  is  that  this  la- 
bor of  love  did  not  have  earlier  origin.  It  certainly  is, 
and  ought  to  be,  a labor  of  love  to  revere  the  memory 
of  brave  and  self-sacrificing  men  the  world  over.  The 
honor  and  chivalry  of  the  American  soldier  is  a com- 
mon heritage  of  our  reunited  republic,  and,  in  my 
humble  judgment,  citizenship  is  made  broader  and 
more  patriotic  by  keeping  alive  the  memory  of  the 
gray  as  well  as  that  of  the  blue.  You  can  scarcely  find 
a man  or  woman  now  living  who  is  not  equally  proud 
of  the  part  taken  by  them  in  the  late  unpleasantness  be- 
tween the  states;  while, on  the  other  hand, sincere  regret 
is  always  with  those  who  could  and  did  not  participate 
in  that  terrible  struggle  for  supremacy.  I believe  the 
well-known  proverb  in  regard  to  love  applies  equally 
as  well  to  war — that  is  to  say,  “ Tis  better  to  have 
fought  and  lost  than  never  to  have  fought  at  all.” 
From  my  own  experience,  the  Confederates  who 
gave  the  Federal  armies  more  trouble  in  war  have 
given  us  more  pleasure  in  peace,  for  that  same 
ability,  loyalty,  and  determination  evinced  in  battle 
characterizes  their  loyalty  and  devotion  to  friends 
and  country  alike.  I believe  that  the  voices  of 
the  great  war  President,  Lincoln,  and  that  grand 
commander  in  chief  of  the  Federal  armies,  Grant, 
though  dead,  would  say,  could  they  speak  to  us 
now : “All  honor  to  the  memory  of  those  brave  men  who 
fought  in  either  army — to  those  who  fought  that  the 
Union  might  be  preserved,  as  well  as  to  those  who 
fought  that  a new  republic  might  be  established  and 
maintained  on  this  continent.”  If  Mr.  Lincoln,  while 
the  republic  was  in  its  death  struggle,  could  utter  the 
sentiment  that  has  made  his  name  immortal,  “With 
charity  for  all,  and  malice  toward  none,”  he  would,  if 
living  to-day,  glory  in  the  spirit  which  prompts  the 
erection  of  monuments  to  the  Confederate  dead.  In 
another  address  he  spoke  as  with  the  voice  of  a proph- 
et, while  the  war  was  furiously  waging:  “We  must  not 
be  enemies;  though  passion  may  have  strained,  it  must 
not  break  our  bonds  of  affection;  the  mystic  chords  of 
memory  stretching  from  every  battlefield  and  patriotic 
grave  to  every  living  heart  and  hearthstone  all  over 
this  broad  land  will  yet  swell  to  the  chorus  of  the  union 


when  again  touched,  as  surely  they  will  be,  by  the  bet- 
ter angels  of  our  nature.”  So  also  would  that  great 
commander  in  chief,  who  said  after  the  conflict  had 
ended,  “Let  us  have  peace,”  and  who,  in  his  generous, 
open,  and  forgiving  heart,  said  at  the  surrender  of  Lee 
at  Appomattox,  when  told  that  the  Confederate  army 
was  hungry,  “Send  your  commissary  and  quarter- 
master to  Appomattox  Station,  where  our  trains  are 
stopped,  and  take  all  the  provisions  your  men  require;” 
and  also,  at  the  same  time  and  place,  said  to  the  tired 
veterans  of  Lee’s  exhausted  army,  “Take  your  horses, 
you  will  need  them  to  put  in  your  crops.”  But  tliis  is 
not  all.  Another  expression  from  Grant  which  must 
touch  the  heart  of  every  living  ex-Confederate  soldier 
and  remain  green  and  fresh  in  his  memory  as  long  as 
life  shall  last,  was  when  some  inconsiderate  officer  on 
the  Union  side  thought  to  celebrate  the  victory  by 
firing  a salute  of  one  hundred  guns.  Grant  would  not 
permit  it,  because,  as  he  says  in  his  “Memoirs,”  “the 
Confederates  were  our  prisoners,  and  we  did  not  want 
to  exult  over  their  downfall.”  In  the  language  of  an- 
other, “You  will  search  history  in  vain  for  other  exam- 
ples of  such  delicate  consideration  for  the  comfort  and 
feelings  of  a vanquished  adversary.” 

The  ex-Federal  soldier  of  to-day,  drawing  inspira- 
tion from  such  expressions  from  such  men  as  Grant 
and  Lincoln,  cannot  but  feel  that  they  but  honor  them- 
selves in  doing  all  honor  to  the  memory  of  the  dead  he- 
roes of  the  “Lost  Cause.”  When  we  recount  that  the 
feeling  of  hostility  between  the  states,  engendered  by 
that  great  war,  is  fast  passing  away,  that  the  soldiers 
who  were  young  then  are  now  old  and  past  middle  age, 
and  that  between  the  blue  and  the  gray  a bond  of  friend- 
ship exists  almost  as  close  as  if  they  had  fought  on  the 
same  side  and  drank  from  the  same  canteens,  and  al- 
though sometimes  politically  opposed,  their  admiration 
for  the  honor  and  integrity  of  each  other  is  almost  sub- 
lime— I say  that  when  we  know  these  things  are  so, 
why  should  not  the  blue  be  proud  of  the  monuments 
erected  to  the  memory  of  the  gray? 

As  an  illustration  of  what  I have  here  recited  I men- 
tion an  incident  which  affords  me  infinite  pleasure,  and 
which,  I believe,  will  strike  a responsive  chord  in  the 
hearts  of  all  true  soldiers  of  either  arm3^  Back  in  the 
early  eighties,  when  our  distinguished  senior  Senator 
and  the  present  honored  Chief  Executive  were  mem- 
bers of  the  lower  house  of  Congress,  I had  occasion  to 
ask  Mr.  J.  K.  Jones  to  suggest  a committee  from  the 
House  to  be  sent  to  Hot  Springs  to  investigate  and  re- 
port to  Congress  what  action  should  be  taken  in  re- 
gard to  certain  improvements  there.  Mr.  Jones  at 
once  suggested  Maj.  McKinley  as  one  of  the  com- 
mittee, saying  that  if  he  would  go  his  report  would  be 
accepted  unanimously  without  regard  to  partv,  no 
matter  whether  it  was  the  minority  or  majority  report 
of  the  committee.  What  greater  compliment  could 
be  paid  an  ex-Federal  bv  an  ex-Confederate  soldier? 
Knowing  the  present  Chief  Executive  as  I have  from 
his  youth  up.  I know  how  well-deserved  this  great 
compliment  is.  His  whole  life  is  in  keeping  with 
what  was  said  of  him  bv  Senator  Jones.  During  his 
twenty  years  of  public  life  he  has  never  made  what  is 
commonly  known  as  a “bloodv  shirt”  speech:  he  has 
never  said  a bitter  or  an  unkind  thing  of  the  South  or  of 
the  Southern  people.  We  know  that  this  has  been  re- 
sorted to  by  others  for  political  effect,  but  it  was  never 
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in  'his  heart  to  do  it.  Here  are  some  quotations  from 
his  si^eech  delivered  at  the  dedication  of  the  Chicka- 
mauga  Battlefield  Park,  which  characterize  the  soldier, 
statesman,  and  Christian  gentleman,  and  which  show 
that  he  is  in  sympathy  with  the  spirit  that  animates 
those  who  erect  monuments  to  the  memory  of  their 
beloved  dead.  Standing  on  a platform  on  the  Chicka- 
mauga  battlefield,  among  other  things,  he  said:  “Re- 
calling all  that  happened  here  and  all  that  was  done 
here,  we  are  filled  with  increased  interest  and  astonish- 
ment and  stirred  to  the  depths  with  admiration  for  the 
courage,  valor,  and  endurance  of  those  engaged  on 
both  sides  of  the  line.  In  the  number  of  men  actual- 
ly engaged,  and  the  magnificent  valor  displayed  by 
both  armies,  in  the  splendid  gallantry  with  which  they 
assaulted  and  met  assaults,  and  finally  in  the  appalling 
losses  which  both  sides  suflered,  this  great  conflict  has 
few  equals  in  the  annals  of  history.  The  men  who 
fought  here  on  either  side  will  be  remembered 
long  for  their  heroism  and  bravery.  The  men  who 
fought  here  thirty-two  years  ago  on  the  Confederate 
side  and  on  the  Union  side  are  to-day  united,  linked  in 
their  masterful  might  to  strike  down  an  enemy  who 
would  assail  either  freedom  or  union  or  civilization. 
There  has  never  been  any  trouble  since  the  war  be- 
tween the  men  who  fought  on  one  side  or  the  other. 
The  trouble  has  been  with  the  men  who  fought  on 
neither  side,  and  who  could  get  on  the  one  side  or  the 
other  as  convenience  or  interest  demanded.  The  bit- 
terness and  the  resentments  of  the  war  belong  to  the 
past.  Its  glories  are  the  common  heritage  of  all.” 

With  such  sentiments  emanating  from  the  present 
Chief  Executive,  does  any  one  doubt  that  he  also  is  in 
full  accord  and  sympathv  with  this  grand  movement 
of  yours,  and  would  gladly  unite  with  us  in  that  senti- 
ment so  beautifully  expressed : 

Love  and  tears  for  the  blue; 

Tears  and  love  for  the  gray. 

If  I may  be  pardoned  for  diverging  a little  from  the 
subject  of  your  inquirv,  I suggest  that  the  monument 
to  be  erected  at  Little  Rock  be  made  to  cost  more  than 
double  the  amount  now  contemplated.  I believe  the 
money  can  be  raised  by  giving  all  an  opportunitv  to 
subscribe  in  such  sum  or  sums  as  each  is  able  and  will- 
ing to  donate:  and,  in  this  connection,  you  mav  draw 
on  me  for  one  hundred  dollars,  which  amount  will  be 
gladly  duplicated  if  needed. 

While  the  monument  itself  will  but  feebly  emphasize 
the  veneration  felt  by  the  living  for  the  dead,  the  mem- 
ory of  their  brave  deeds  will  be  cherished  always  in  the 
hearts  of  their  countrymen,  and  will  live  in  other  lands 
and  speak  in  other  tongues  and  in  other  times  than 
ours. 

In  connection  with  this  matter  it  is  pleasing  to  quote 
from  an  old  letter  of  Ool.  Fordyce  to  Col.  B.  W.  John- 
son, Camden,  Ark. : 

. You  know  that  I was  on  the  other  side  all 
during  the  war.  but  no  men  have  a greater  admiration 
for  the  old  Confederates  than  those  who  opposed  them 
and  learned  so  much  of  their  chivalrous  conduct  during 
the  war  between  the  states.  I take  great  interest  in 
everything  that  pertains  to  their  present  and  future 
welfare,  as  well  as  their  p>ast  historv.  It  is  my  good 
fortune  to  know  many  who  were  officers  and  privates 
in  the  Confederate  army,  and  I have  been  the  recipient 


of  many  kindly  invitations  to  their  reunions.  I am,  in 
addition,  indebted  to  many  of  these  old  Confederates 
for  acts  of  kindness  to  me  personally. 

While  in  the  line  of  their  duty  they  have  caused  me 
an  immense  amount  of  trouble,  they  have  contributed 
immensely  to  my  pleasure  since.  At  the  close  of  the 
war  my  lot  w'as  cast  in  the  South,  and  I have  been  one 
of  you  ever  since.  Everything  else  being  equal,  I am 
for  the  wounded  and  disabled  Confederate  for  office  in 
preference  to  the  disabled  Federal,  because  the  govern- 
ment takes  care  of  the  one  in  the  way  of  pensions, 
while  the  other  must  be  cared  for  by  his  friends. 

I have  but  recently  returned  from  the  funeral  of  an 
old  Confederate  at  Huntsville,  Ala. — Maj.  Mastin,  one 
of  the  bravest,  tntest,  and  best  of  men.  I am  always 
glad  to  do  what  I can  for  them  while  living  and  to  pay 
respect  to  them  when  dead.  . . . 

I know  that  I would  enjoy  that  old  “Rebel  yell” 
much  more  now  than  I did  in  years  gone  by,  because 
now  it  is  the  symbol  of  good  will  and  goodfellowship, 
of  a reunited  country,  and  not  a terror  to  brave  men 
who  have  heard  it  so  often  in  the  past.  . . 

No  one  now  can  be  more  sorry  than  myself  for  the 
cruel  act  done  in  sending  you  to  two  penitentiaries.  I 
would,  on  the  other  hand,  if  in  my  power,  send  you  to 
some  haven  of  everlasting  bliss. 


J.  N.  Gaines,  Triplett,  Mo.,  writes  the  following; 

I was  a member  of  Quirk’s  Scouts,  Gen.  John  H. 
Morgan’s  Command.  We  had  a Sid  Cunningham  (I 
think  a member  of  Company  A,  Chenault’s  Regiment), 
and  I wonder  if  you  are  the  man.  Then  we  had  a little 
black-eyed  Bob  Cunningham  attached  to  our  company 
a short  time  in  the  spring  of  1864.  I will  relate  a little 
incident  that  occurred  on  our  march  from  Decatur,  Ga., 
to  Saltville,  Va.,  during  his  connection  with  the  regi- 
ment. Lieut.  Cunningham  was  “stuck”  on  having  me 
carry  a gun,  and  I wasn’t  wanting  one  unless  it  was 
very  light,  as  I was  fond  of  something  good  to  eat,  and 
it  required  lots  of  “bumming”  to  find  it  in  those  days. 
Besides,  I thought  lots  of  my  horse,  and  made  his  load 
as  light  as  possible.  The  Lieutenant  had  supplied  me 
with  several  guns,  which  I “lost.”  One  day  at  a camp 
somewhere  in  North  Carolina  on  a nice  little  creek,  he 
made  a raise  of  what  we  termed  an  old  Revolutionary 
brass-mounted  musket  about  six  feet  long  and  twelve 
or  eighteen  pounds  weight.  He  brought  it  to  me,  say- 
ing: “Now,  Gaines,  I’ve  got  a gun  big  enough  for  you 
not  to  lose,  and  if  you  don’t  keep  and  carry  this  gun,  I 
will  inflict  a penalty  on  you  that  will  make  you.”  I 
knew  that  that  was  too  much  gun  for  me  or  my  horse 
to  “tote,”  as  John  T.  Morgan  said.  Shortly  after  this 
we  were  ordered  to  “pull  up”  and  prepare  to  march. 
We  had  a jolly  little  Tennessee  boy  in  our  company  by 
the  name  of  George  Donald,  and  he  had  a splendid  lit- 
tle mare  that  he  thotight  lots  of.  I knew  that  he  would 
sympathize  with  mine  when  he  saw  that  enormous  gun, 
so  I set  the  musket  up  by  a tree  near  a good-sized  pool 
of  water  in  the  creek,  and  went  by  George’s  mess  and 
asked  him  to  watch  that  gun,  as  it  was  a “duck”  of  a 
gun,  and  I feared  it  would  jump  into  that  pool  while  I 
went  to  the  other  side  of  the  camp.  Well,  when  I re- 
turned the  gun  was  gone,  and  I’ve  never  seen  it  since, 
although  old  Jack  Chinn  raised  the  whole  camp  with 
his  lionlike  voice,  calling  for  the  cowardly  rascal  who 
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had  stolen  Gaines’s  long  gun  to  bring  it  back.  Bob 
never  bothered  me  any  more  about  carrying  a gun. 

The  John  T.  Morgan  referred  to  above  was  a Ten- 
nesseean. We  also  had  a little  fellow  named  Frank 
Kendrick,  and  another  named  Crittenden,  who,  I think, 
were  from  Middle  Tennessee.  If  alive,  I would  like  to 
know  something  of  them.  I had  a letter  from  Ogden 
Fontaine,  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  the  only  one  of  the  boys 
down  South  that  I have  heard  from  since  the  war,  ex- 
cept X.  Hawkins. 


PULES  IN  THE  OHIO  PENITENTIARY, 

Exact  Copy  of  "Notice"  to  Confederate  Prisoners  in  the 
Ohio  Penitentiary,  It  Is  History, 

Notice. 

The  following  rules  and  regulations  will  be  observed 
in  the  treatment  of  the  Rebel  prisoners  of  war  confined 
in  this  prison: 

I.  Role  Call. — The  roll  will  be  called  daily  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  / fter  unlocking  in  the  morning. 

2.  After  breakfast. 

3.  Before  dinner. 

4.  Before  locking  up. 

Prisoners  will  present  themselves  at  roll  call  prompt- 
ly, in  proper  order,  and  without  avoidable  noise.  No 
excuse  for  absence  will  be  valid,  except  confinement  in 
the  dungeon  or  the  hospital. 

II.  Locking  Up. — At  the  proper  signal  each  pris- 
oner will  take  his  stand  in  the  door  of  his  cell,  where  he 
will  remain  until  the  guard  who  locks  him  up  arrives, 
to  whom,  if  requested,  he  will  give  his  name  in  a proper 
manner,  then  go  in  and  close  his  door  for  locking. 

HI.  Lights. — No  lights  will  be  permitted  in  any  cell 
after  the  proper  hour,  except  by  order  of  the  warden. 
No  talking  or  noise  allowed  after  the  convicts  are  locked 
up,  and  no  prisoner  will  sleep  with  his  face  covered. 

IV.  Conduct. — Prisoners  are  strictly  forbidden  to 
indulge  in  certain  privileges,  described  as  follows: 

1.  To  go  into  each  other’s  cells. 

2.  To  make  avoidable  noise,  either  in  talking  or  oth- 
erwise. 

3.  To  play  at  disallowed  games. 

4.  To  converse  in  the  dining  room. 

5.  To  converse  with  convicts  on  any  pretext  or  for 
any  purpose. 

6.  To  converse  with  guards,  except  briefly  in  making 
known  their  necessary  wants. 

7.  To  be  insolent  or  insulting  in  the  use  of  language. 

8.  To  absent  themselves  from  roll  call. 

9.  To  crowd  upon  the  surgeon,  steward,  or  other  per- 
son while  transacting  business. 

10.  To  order  funds  for  their  use  to  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  any  one  except  the  authorized  agent. 

11.  To  transact  any  kind  of  business  with  any  person, 
or  to  receive  anything,  without  permis.-'ion  from  the 
warden. 

V.  Correspondence. — No  person  will  be  permitted 
to  write  more  than  tivo  letters  in  any  week.  No  letter 
to  be  of  more  than  one  page  of  common  letter  paper  in 
length;  to  be  without  interlining  or  cross-lining;  to  be 
addressed  to  a near  relative,  of  a strictly  private  nature, 
and  subscribed  by  the  writer’s  name  in  full.  Others, 


except  written  by  the  permission  of  the  warden,  will  be 
destroyed. 

VI.  Special. — The  warden  may,  from  time  to  time, 
permit  one  copy  of  a newspaper  extract  or  telegram  to 
be  given  to  the  prisoners,  which,  after  examination,  will 
be  returned  by  the  guard  to  the  office.  A failure  to 
make  return  to  the  guard  by  the  prisoner  will  involve 
the  withdrawal  of  this  order. 

VH.  Guards. — All  guards  and  other  persons,  ex- 
cept those  assigned  or  permitted  by  the  warden  to  at- 
tend to  this  special  duty,  are  forbidden  to  hold  inter- 
course with  the  prisoners  of  war  or  to  intrude  upon  the 
quarter  of  the  prison  in  which  they  are  confined.  The 
guard  in  charge  will  report  all  persons  violating  this 
rule. 

VHI.  The  furnishing  of  supplies  to  prisoners  of  war, 
by  gift  or  purchase,  having  been  forbidden  by  the  Hon. 
Secretary  of  War,  none  such  will  be  delivered  until  fur- 
ther orders.  Nathaniel  Merion,  Warden. 

Office  Ohio  Penitentiary,  Columbus,  December  12,  1863. 


W.  L.  Morrison,  Hamilton,  Tex.: 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  old  soldiers  who  survive  ought 
to  take  more  interest  in  seeing  that  our  children  are 
provided  with  a correct  history  of  our  great  civil  war. 
We  are  glad  to  see  that  there  is  improvement  along  this 
line,  but  perfection  is  far  from  being  obtained,  especially 
with  regard  to  the  Trans-Mississippi  Department.  The 
attention  of  historians  has  been  attracted  to  the  opera- 
tions of  our  largest  armies,  which  were  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  and  the  rising  generations  naturally  con- 
clude that  we  had  no  war  in  the  West  to  amount  to  any- 
thing, while,  in  fact,  there  was  between  the  Missouri 
River  on  the  North  and  the  Ouachita  in  Southern  Ar- 
kansas one  vast  battle  ground,  there  being  hardly  a hill 
or  valley  but  where  heroic  deeds  were  performed  by  as 
brave  men  as  ever  drew  a sword  or  fired  a gun. 

We  have  adopted  in  our  schools  here — in  place  of 
that  abominable  tissue  of  misrepresentations,  “Barnes’s 
History”— “Hansell’s  History  of  the  United  States,” 
which,  in  the  main,  is  an  excellent  book,  but  it  is  very 
deficient  in  its  accounts  of  the  war  in  the  West. 

Let  the  Veteran  correct  an  inexcusable  error  in  its 
story  of  the  battle  of  Prairie  Grove.  The  history  states 
that  it  was  fought  on  the  second  day  of  October,  1862; 
that  while  attacking  the  Federal  army  under  Gen.  Her- 
ron, Gen.  Hindman  was  himself  attacked  by  Gen. 
Blount  and  compelled  to  retire.  The  correct  date  of 
that  battle  was  December  7,  1862.  On  the  6th  we  were 
marching  up  the  Cove  Creek  road,  which  leads  from 
Fayetteville  to  Van  Buren.  I belonged  to  Company 
D,  Eleventh  Missouri  Infantry,  Parson’s  Brigade,  at 
that  time.  Our  cavalry,  under  Shelby  and  Marma- 
duke,  were  in  front,  driving  back  Blount’s  outposts.  On 
the  night  of  the  6th  Blount  was  at  Cane  Hill,  a village 
on  the  west  side  of  a spur  of  the  Boston  Mountains.  We 
rested  an  hour  or  two  on  the  east  side  of  the  mountain, 
and  drew  some  rations  of  beef;  then,  at  ten  o’clock,  we 
were  ordered  on  the  march  again  up  the  Cove  Creek 
road.  At  daylight  our  cavalry  advance  struck  the 
Cane  Hill  and  Fayetteville  road,  some  two  or  three 
miles  north  of  Cane  Hill,  capturing  a Federal  wagon 
train.  Immediately  we  were  ordered  to  march  by 
quickstep,  and  at  sunrise  were  formed  in  line  of  battle, 
facing  Cane  Hill.  So  we  had  Blount  completely  cut  off 
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from  Herron,  and  we  stood  there  half  the  day,  expect- 
ing every  moment  the  order  to  advance  and  take  Blount 
with  his  two  or  three  thousand  cavalry.  For  some 
mysterious  reason  the  impatiently  wished-for  command 
was  not  given.  Blount  was  permitted  unmolested  to 
make  a circuit  around  our  right  wing  to  the  west  and  to 
join  Herron,  who  was  approaching  from  Fayetteville 
on  the  north.  So  we  fought  their  comhined  forces  in 
the  evening  from  one  o’clock  till  dark.  Instead  of  be- 
ing “compelled  to  retire,”  as  stated  by  Hansell,  there 
are  no  doubt  hundreds  of  survivors  who  were  in  that 
battle  who  would  testify  with  me  that  we  gave  them  a 
genteel  whipping.  It  was  a desperate  fight,  and  many 
brave  Missouri  and  Arkansas  soldiers  gave  up  their 
lives  there.  Many  of  us  were  within  gun  sound  of  our 
loved  ones,  and  we  didn’t  go  there  to  be  whipped;  and 
at  sunset  we  had  the  Yankees  routed  and  in  full  retreat 
toward  Fayetteville.  We  slept  on  the  battle  ground, 
expecting  next  morning  to  follow  up  the  victory  and 
once  more  set  our  feet  on  Missouri’s  beloved  soil. 

Imagine  our  chagrin  when  about  midnight  our  artil- 
lery passed  back  through  our  lines  with  blankets 
wrapped  around  the  wheels  to  make  them  noiseless, 
and  we  were  ordered  to  fall  in  and  retrace  our  steps 
toward  Van  Buren.  We  didn’t  know  then  that  Gen. 
Hindman  had  been  compelled  to  promise  “Granny” 
Holmes  that,  whatever  the  result  of  the  battle,  as  soon 
as  it  was  fought  he  would  march  to  Little  Rock  with  his 
army,  which  I learned  afterwards  from  good  authority 
was  the  fact.  

Comrade  J.  L.  Jones,  of  Columbia,  Tenn.,  reports  the 
following  exciting  incident  in  which  J.  S.  (Simp)  Kelly 
took  an  active  part: 

In  1863,  near  Jackson,  La.,  Powers’s  Brigade  was  or- 
dered to  attack  and  take  the  town.  The  place  was  gar- 
risoned by  negro  troops  with  white  officers.  A detail 
of  six  men  from  the  Ninth  Battalion,  Tennessee  Caval- 
ry, commanded  by  Capt.  O.  A.  Lipscomb,  was  ordered 
to  attack  the  pickets  and  bring  on  the  fight.  They  ex- 
pected to  find  the  regular  pickets  out,  but  there  was 
only  a camp  guard.  Capt.  Lipscomb’s  orders  were  to 
go  until  they  found  the  pickets  and  fire  on  them,  and 
if  they  returned  the  fire,  to  charge  them.  There  were 
sixteen  of  the  Federal  guards,  who  were  in  gunshot 
distance  of  the  main  line,  sheltered  in  the  brick  col- 
lege buildings.  The  detail  fired  when  they  came  on 
the  guard  and  the  fire  was  returned,  so  the  charge  was 
made  in  the  face  of  bullets  both  from  the  guard  and 
main  line.  The  charging  party  got  into  close  quarters 
and  it  came  to  a hand-to-hand  fight.  A big,  burly 
negro  seized  one  of  the  Confederates  and  had  him 
clinched  like  a vise.  Comrade  J.  S.  Kelly,  seeing 
White’s  peril,  clubbed  his  gun  and  felled  the  negro  to 
the  ground.  Looking  around,  Kelly  saw  another  ne- 
gro with  a grip  on  Capt.  Lipscomb,  whom  he  quickly 
dispatched.  The  smoke  cleared  away  and  sixteen  Fed- 
erals  lav  dead  on  the  ground,  while  not  a Confederate 
was  seriously  hurt.  J.  S.  Kelly  lives  in  Maury  County, 
and  is  a member  of  Leonidas  Polk  Bivouac. 


Henry  H.  Mockbee,  Clarksville,  Tenn.,  wishes  to 
hear  from  any  member  of  Company  D,  Stearns’s  Regi- 
ment, commanded  by  Capt.  Tom  Gray,  and  which  act- 
ed as  escort  to  Gen.  Stearns. 


Col.  Frank  Huger  died  of  heart  disease  at  Roanoke, 
Va.,  on  Thursday  night,  June  10.  Col.  Huger  be- 
longed to  the  distinguished  South  Carolina  family  of 
that  name.  He  graduated  at  West  Point  in  i860. 
y\mong  his  classmates  were  Gens.  Horace  Porter,  Wil- 
son, Pennington,  and  others  of  the  Union  army,  and 
Ramseur  of  the  Confederate  army. 

In  1861  Col.  Huger  resigned  and  entered  the  Con- 
federate service,  and  after  commanding  a Norfolk  (Va.) 
battery  was  made  major  of  Alexander’s  Battalion  of 
Artillery,  Longstreet’s  Corps.  When  Alexander  was 
made  brigadier  general  and  chief  of  artillery  of  the 
corps  Col.  Fluger  succeeded  him  in  command  of  the 
battalion,  and  under  him  it  maintained  the  high  repu- 
tation it  had  gained  under  its  former  commanders, 
Lieut.  Gen.  Stephen  D.  Lee  and  Alexander. 

His  war  service  embraced  all  the  campaigns  of  the 
rmy  of  Northern  Virginia,  including  Chickamauga 
and  East  Tennessee  to  Sailor’s  Creek,  a few  days  before 
Appomattox,  where  he  was  captured  by  Gen.  Custer, 
who  was  a comrade  at  West  Point  with  him. 

The  official  records  show  that  he  was  often  men- 
tioned for  gallantry  in  battle  and  devotion  to  duty. 

After  the  war  Col.  Huger  sustained  the  reputation 
he  had  earned,  rising  to  a high  position  in  the  service 
of  the  Norfolk  and  Western  Railroad  Company,  in 
which  he  was  greatly  appreciated  and  esteemed. 


J.  M.  L.  writes  from  Crystal  Falls,  Tex. : “1  send  you 
a picture  of  Rome  Clark,  alias  ‘Sue  Munday.’  I knew 
him  well.  We  stood  picket  together  many  a cold  night. 
We  were  detached  from  Company  B,  Fourth  Kentucky 
Infantry,  and  placed  in  R.  E.  Graves’s  Kentucky  Bat- 
tery, and  surrendered  at  Eort  Donelson.  Clark  es- 
caped from  Camp  Morton  some  time  after  I did,  and  I 
never  met  him  but  one  time  after  our  escape.  He  was 
a brave  boy.”  J.  M.  L.  adds  his  recollections  of  Camp 
Douglas:  “I  arrived  with  some  thousand  or  twelve  hun- 
dred others  of  Gen.  Morgan’s  command  at  Camp 
Douglas  September  28,  1863.  The  prison  consisted  of 
about  thirty  acres,  surrounded  by  a fence  about  six  feet 
high.  Some  of  the  men  ran  the  gantlet  and  jumped 
the  fence,  and  several  made  their  escape  in  this  way. 
The  Yankees  became  alarmed  lest  all  escape,  and  a 
large  force  of  carpenters  was  put  to  work,  and  very  soon 
had  a wall  fourteen  feet  high,  with  parapet  over  the  top 
for  the  guard  to  walk  on.  Old  comrades  will  remember 
how  we  played  freeze-out  on  those  old,  hard  bunks, 
without  either  straw  or  blankets,  till  the  last  of  Novem- 
ber, when  they  gave  us  some  straw  and  two  blankets  to 
the  bunk.  Three  of  the  Eederals  who  were  regular 
night  patrol  guards  were  nicknamed  as  follows:  ‘Old 
Eerocious,’  ‘Little  Red,’  and  ‘Old  Billy.’  The  first  pris- 
oner they  shot  after  we  were  put  in  was  a small,  four- 
teen-year-old  negro  boy.  I don’t  know  why  they  shot 
him,  but  I saw  him  the  next  day  in  the  dead-house,  and 
the  rats  had  eaten  off  his  ears.  Morgan’s  men  began  to 
plot  and  hold  secret  meetings  and  discuss  the  question 
as  to  how  we  might  escape.  The  fence  was  too  high  to 
get  over  it,  so  we  decided  to  tunnel  underground. 
Comrades  will  remember  that  the  old  barrack  was  built 
flat  on  the  ground.  Two  tunnels  were  started  at  the 
same  time,  one  next  to  the  lake  and  the  other  north, 
next  to  Chicago.” 
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PRISON  LIFE  AT  NASHVILLE, 

L.  M.  Hutton,  chaplain  of  the  Thirty-sixth  Alabama: 

The  approaching  reunion  recalls  some  experiences 
at  Nashville  in  1863.  Bunch  was  the  color  bearer  of 
the  Thirty-sixth  Alabama,  selected  by  Col.  L.  T. 
Woodruff  on  account  of  his  soldierly  bearing;  but  he 
was,  in  reality,  a Federal  captain,  sent  among  us  a spy 
to  examine  and  report  the  nature  and  strength  of  the 
fortifications  about  Mobile.  On  reaching  Nashville,  I 
found  him  in  Federal  uniform,  endeavoring  to  organ- 
ize a company  by  inducing  men  to  desert.  He  ac- 
knowledged to  me  his  purpose,  knowing  that  he  was 
free  from  danger,  as  “catching  is  before  hanging.” 
Two  weeks  before,  I saw  him  bearing  our  colors.  Oc- 
casionally he  asked  the  privilege  of  using  a sharpshoot- 
er’s rifle,  and  approached  several  times  near  the  ene- 
my’s lines,  as  if  to  see  if  he  had  killed  a man;  but  no 
doubt  made  such  communications  as  caused  us  a near 
approach  of  being  cut  off  in  a heavy  skirmish  that  we 
had  at  Hoover’s  Gap.  A few  days  after  this  he  left, 
stealing  Col.  Woodruff’s  horse  and  negro  man. 

At  the  rapid  retreat  we  made  men  were  throwing 
away  their  blankets,  but  I took  many  of  them  and 
spread  them  on  my  horse,  till  he  looked  much  like  an 
elephant,  and  thus  saved  many  a comrade’s  blanket. 
We  halted,  and  the  tired  men  dropped  upon  the  ground, 
leaving  their  guns  piled  up  in  the  road.  A loaded 
wagon  came  along,  and  Col.  Woodruff  ordered  the 
guns  to  be  taken  up.  In  doing  so  a soldier  accidental- 
ly discharged  his  gun  into  a group  of  men,  striking 
Private  Allen  in  the  leg,  and  rendering  immediate  am- 
putation necessary.  He  begged  me,  as  chaplain,  to 
remain  with  him,  and  Surgeon  Herndon  also  suggest- 
ed that  I would  not  be  retained,  and  he  would  soon 
send  an  ambulance  for  us.  So  I consented  to  stay,  but 
soon  found  myself  a prisoner.  My  first  act  was  to 
bury  Allen’s  leg. 

The  Yankees  soon  came  along,  and  one  morning 
the  kind  old  lady  who  cared  for  Allen  went  to  her  cow 
pen  and  found  a Yankee  milking  her  cow.  They 
came  into  the  yard  and  shot  chickens.  It  became  nec- 
essary to  report  myself  for  the  safety  of  the  family. 
The  Federal  captain  sent  me  under  heavy  guard  to 
Tullahoma.  There  I was  put  on  the  train  for  Nash- 
ville. The  box  car  was  full  of  prisoners,  many  of 
whom  were  sick.  The  officer  then  took  me  to  another 
car,  not  so  crowded.  I lay  all  night  on  the  floor,  with- 
out a blanket,  near  the  heels  of  a horse.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  there  was  no  sleep  nor  rest  for  me.  I found  a fel- 
low-prisoner, calling  himself  Dr.  Lloyd;  but  in  reality 
(as  I learned  afterwards)  a private  soldier,  who  had 
jerked  on  a surgeon’s  coat  just  as  he  was  captured. 
This  was  a sharp  trick,  and  it  gave  him  an  easy  place 
at  the  prison  hospital  in  Nashville. 

As  our  train  pulled  up  near  the  depot  a little  boy 
came  running  to  see  the  prisoners.  Lloyd  asked  him 
if  he  would  bring  us  some  breakfast.  “Yes,”  was  the 
reply;  “if  you  are  Rebels.”  On  being  told  that  we 
were,  the  little  fellow  soon  came  with  a good  supply, 
which  came  in  good  time  to  one  who  had  fasted  nearly 
two  days.  Lloyd  said : “I  would  write  a note  of  thanks, 
but  I haven’t  anything  to  write  on.”  I handed  him  a 
little  company  book  that  one  of  our  captains  had  in- 
trusted to  me  when  we  expected  to  be  cut  off  at  Hoov- 
er’s Gap.  This  little  book  was  a link  in  God’s  provi- 
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dence  that  secured  me  a place  of  usefulness.  Lloyd 
inadvertently  slipped  it  into  his  pocket,  and  was  taken 
to  prison  hospital,  which,  as  the  name  indicates,  was 
both  a prison  and  a hospital.  It  was  Dr.  Ford’s 
church  on  Cherry  Hill,  about  two  miles  from  the  state 
house.  I was  placed  in  line  and  marched  to  the  peni- 
tentiary. I remained  there  only  one  day — not  long 
enough  to  learn  a trade.  An  intelligent  lawyer,  who 
was  a citizen  prisoner,  advised  me  to  address  a note 
explaining  my  case  to  the  provost-marshal.  I did  so, 
and  he  ordered  me  before  him  and  paroled  me  within 
the  limits  of  the  city. 

I had  missed  my  little  book,  and  some  fellow-prison- 
ers who  knew  Lloyd  told  me  where  to  And  him.  To 
procure  the  book,  I had  to  go  to  the  prison  hospital. 
Lloyd  and  Dr.  T.  G.  Hickman,  surgeon  in  charge,  were 
calling  on  some  ladies.  I was  introduced  as  chaplain, 
C.  S.  A.  The  lady  of  the  house  asked  if  she  understood 
that  I was  a Confederate  chaplain;  then  asked  how  I 
came  to  be  under  no  guard.  On  being  informed  that 
I was  paroled,  she  offered  me  a home  with  her,  saying 
that  her  son  could  have  my  influence,  as  he  too  was 
a paroled  prisoner.  Dr.  Hickman,  a most  worthy 
gentleman  in  every  sense,  then  said:  “Chaplain,  we 
have  no  chaplain  at  our  hospital.  Your  men  are  there, 
wounded,  sick,  and  dying,  and  need  your  services.  If 
you  will  accept,  I will  provide  you  a room;  you  shall 
eat  at  my  table,  and  you  can  have  full  access  to  the  men 
in  their  bunks  upstairs.”  I thanked  the  lady,  and 
then  accepted  Dr.  Hickman’s  more  useful  position. 
For  three  months  I preached  to  and  prayed  with  these 
sick  and  dying  men,  and  bore  many  a message  to  their 
friends  on  returning  through  the  lines.  Here  I found 
Mrs.  Kossuth  and  Mrs.  Tavell  and  daughter.  Miss  Au- 
gusta, constantly  bringing  clothing  to  our  soldiers.  It 
was  a great  pleasure  to  visit  their  home.  Rev.  Tavell 
was  a Baptist  minister,  and  had  been  sent  South  for 
preaching  the  funeral  of  a man  the  Yankees  had  put  to 
death.  As  I was  in  the  ambulance,  leaving  the  prison, 
Mrs.  Tavell  came  up,  and  in  deep  concern  said:  “If 
you  meet  Mr.  Tavell,  tell  him  of  us.”  I replied  that  I 
would,  but  felt  in  my  heart  that  to  deliver  that  message 
to  a man  I had  never  seen,  and  somewhere  in  the 
Southern  Confederacy,  was  like  “finding  a needle  iti 
a haystack.”  Strange  to  say,  I found  him  in  Selma, 
Ala.,  and  delivered  the  message.  I had  called  on  Rev. 
Arthur  Small,  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and 
while  there  a lady  entered  and  asked  how  they  liked 
the  address  of  Mr.  Tavell,  which  led  me  to  find  him. 

But  to  return  to  prison  hospital.  Drs.  Hickman 
and  Fliggins  were  exceedingly  kind  and  attentive  to 
our  men.  The  former  sought  my  release  of  Gen.  Rose- 
crans  through  the  intercession  of  Gen.  R.  S.  Granger, 
and  I was  sent  via  Washington  City  and  Baltimore  to 
City  Point,  Va.  Twenty-seven  years  after  this.  Dr. 
Hickman  was  attending  the  Medical  Association  at 
Nashville,  and  got  my  address  of  Dr.  McNeilly,  and 
wrote  me  at  Temple,  Tex.  He  married  a Southern 
lady,  a niece  of  Maj.  C.  W.  Anderson,  and  lives  at  Van- 
dalia.  111.  How  delightful  it  would  be  to  meet  him! 


G.  R.  Ergenbright,  member  of  Company  C,  Sixth 
Virginia  Calvary,  died  recently  at  his  home  in  Island 
Ford,  Va.  He  served  the  four  years  of  the  war.  and 
was  ever  loyal  to  the  cause  for  which  he  fought. 
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UNITED  CONFEDERATE  VETERAN  CAMPS, 


Gen.  John  B.  Gordon,  General  Commanding,  Atlanta. 

Maj.  Gen.  George  Moorman,  Adjutant  General  and  Chief  of  Staff, 
ISIew  Orleans. 

ARMY  OF  NORTHERN  VIRGINIA  DEPARTMENT. 
Lieut.  Gen.  Wade  Hampton,  Commander,  Washington,  D.  C. 

ARMY  OF  TENNESSEE  DEPARTMENT. 

Lieut.  Gen.  S.  D.  Lee,  Commander,  Starkville,  Miss. 

Brig.  Gen.  E.  T.  Sykes,  Adjutant  General  and  Chief  of  Staff,  Co- 
lumbus, Miss. 


TRANS-MISSISSIPPI  DEPARTMENT. 

Lieut.  Gen.  W.  L.  Cabell,  Commander,  Dallas,  Tex. 

Brig.  Gen.  A.  T.  Watts,  Adjutant  General  and  Chief  of  Staff,  Dal- 
las, Tex. 


ALABAMA  DIVISION. 

Maj.  Gen.  Fred  S.  Ferguson,  Commander,  Birmingham. 

Col.  H.  E.  Jones,  Chief  of  Staff,  Montgomery. 

James  M.  Williams,  Brigadier  General,  Mobile. 

William  Richardson,  Brigadier  General,  Huntsville. 

Poslofflcc.  Camp.  Vo.  Officers. 

Abner — Handley — 351 — M.  V.  Mullins,  H.  A.  Brown. 
Albertville— Camp  Miller— 385 — L.  S.  Emmett,  J.  L.  Chambers. 
Alexandria— Alexandria— 395— C.  Martin,  E.  T.  Clark. 
Alexander  City — Lee — 401 — R.  M.  Thomas,  A.  S.  Smith. 
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MI.S.S  REBECCA  BERNEY, 

Sjionsor  for  Alabama. 

Andahisia — Harper — 25G — J.  F.  Thomas,  J.  M.  Robinson,  Sr. 
Anniston— Pelham — 258 — F.  M.  Hight,  Addison  F.  McGhee. 
Ashland— Clayton— 327— A.  S.  Stockdale,  D.  L.  Campbell. 
Ashville — St.  Clair — 308— John  W.  Inger,  James  D.  Truss. 
Athens — Thomas  L.  Hobbs— 400 — E.  C.  Gordon,  B.  M.  Sowell. 
Auburn— Auburn — 236 — H.  C.  Armstrong,  R.  W.  Burton. 
Bangor— Wheeler— 492— R.  H.  L.  Wharton,  W.  L.  Redman. 


Postoffice.  Camp.  So.  Officers. 

Bessemer— Bessemer— 157— A.  A.  Harris,  T.  P.  Waller. 
Birmingham— Hardee— 39— James  T.  Meade,  P.  K.  McMiller. 
Birmingham— Jeff  Davis— 475— H.  C.  Vaughan. 

Blocton — Pratt — 966 — R.  H.  Pratt,  John  S.  Gardner. 
Bridgeport— J.  Wheeler— 260— I.  H.  Johnson,  L.  B.  Burnett. 
Brookwood— Force- 459— R.  D.  Jackson,  J.  H.  Nelson. 
Calera— Emanuel  Finley— 498— John  P.  West,  W.  H.  Jones. 


MISS  KATE  ROULHAC, 

First  Maid  of  Honor  for  Alabama. 

Camden— Franklin  K.  Beck— 224^R.  Gaillard,  J.  F.  Foster. 
Carrollton— Pickens— 323— M.  L.  Stansel,  W.  G.  Robertson. 
Carthage — Woodruff — 339 — John  S.  Powers,  J.  A.  Elliott. 

Cedar  Bluff— Camp  Pelham— 855— B.  F.  Wood,  G.  W'.  R.  Bell. 
Center— Stonewall  Jackson— 658— J.  F.  Hoge,  J.  A.  Law. 

Clayton — Barbour  County — 493— W.  H.  Pruett,  E.  R.  Quillin. 
Coalburg — F.  Cheatham — 434 — F.  P.  Lewis,  J.  W.  Barnhart. 
Cullman — Thomas  H.  Watts — 489 — E.  J.  Oden,  A.  E.  Hewlett. 
Dadeville — Crawf-Kimbal — 343 — J.  P.  Shaffer,  William.  L.  Rowe. 
Decatur — Horace  King — 476 — W.  A.  Long,  W.  R.  Francis. 
Demopolis — A.  Graeie — 508 — John  C.  Anderson,  C.  B.  Cleveland. 
Edwardsville — Wiggonton — 359 — W.  P.  Howell,  T.  J.  Burton. 
Bufaula— Eufaula— 958 — Hiram  Hawkins,  R.  Q.  Edmonson. 
Eutaw — Sanders — 64 — George  H.  Cole — W.  P.  Brugh. 

Evergreen — Capt.  William  Lee — 338 — P.  D.  Bowles,  H.  M.  King. 
Fayette — Linsey' — 466 — John  B.  Sanford,  W.  B.  Shirley. 

Florence — E.  A.  O’Neal — 298 — A.  M.  O’Neal,  Andrew  Brown. 

Fort  Payne— Estes— 263— J,  M.  Davidson,  A.  P.  McCartney. 
Gadsden — Emma  Sanson — 275 — James  Aiken,  Joseph  R.  Hughes. 
Gaylesville — John  Pelham — 411 — B.  F.  Wood,  G.  W.  R.  Bell. 
Greensboro — A.  C.  Jones — 266 — W.  N.  Knight,  W.  C.  Christian. 
Greenville— Samuel  L.  Adams— 349 — E.  Crenshaw,  F.  E.  Dey. 

Guin — Ex-Confederate — 415 , W^.  N.  Hulsey. 

Guntersville — M.  Gilbreath — 333 — R.  T.  Coles,  J.  L.  Burke. 
Hamilton — Marion  County — 346 — A.  J.  Hamilton,  J.  F.  Hamilton, 
Hartselle — Friendship — 383 — D.  Waldon,  M.  K.  Mahan. 

Holly  Pond — Holly  Pond — 567 — George  W.  Watts,  S.  M.  Foust. 
Huntsville — E.  J.  Jones — 357 — G.  P.  Turner,  Ben  Patteson. 
Jackson — Calhoun — 497— T.  J.  Kimbell,  S.  T.  Woodard. 

Jackson — Clarke  County — 475 , . 

Jacksonville — Martin — 292 — J.  H.  Caldwell,  L.  W'.  Grant. 
Lafayette — A.  A.  Greene — 310 — J.  J.  Robinson,  G.  H.  Black. 


(Confederate  l/eterai). 


an 


I’oslofflcc.  ('(imp.  No.  Offlccrs. 

L/inden— A.  Gracic— 508— John  C.  Webb.  C.  B.  Cleveland. 
Livingston — Camp  Sumter — 332— R.  Chapman,  J.  Lawhon. 

Lower  Peachtree — R.  IT.  G.  Gaines — 370 — B.  D.  Portis,  N.  J.  Mc- 
Connell. 

Lowndesboro— Bullock— 331— C.  P.  Rogers,  Sr.,  C.  D.  Whitman. 
Iniverne — Graoio— 172 — D.  A.  Rutledge,  B.  R.  Bricken. 


MIS.S  FRANCES  ALL  ISON.  BAR  LOW, 

Sponsor  for  .Arkansas. 

Marion— I.  W.  Garrett— 277— J.  Cal.  Moore,  W.  T.  Boyd. 

Madison  Station — Russell — 408 — W.  T.  Garner,  R.  E.  Wiggins. 
Mobile — R.  Semmes — 11 — E.  W.  Christian,  William  E.  Mickle. 
Mobile — J.  M.  Withers — 675 — Gen.  James  Hagan,  F.  Kiernan. 
Monroeville — Poster — 407 — W.  W.  McMillan,  D.  L.  Neville. 
Montevallo — Montevallo— 496 — H.  C.  Reynolds,  B.  Nabors. 
Montgomery — Lomax — 151 — John  Purifoy,  Paul  Sanguyuetti. 
Opelika— Lee  County— 261— R.  M.  Greene,  J.  Q.  Burton. 

Oxford— Camp  Lee— 329— Thomas  H.  Barry,  John  T.  Pearce. 
Ozark — Ozark — 380 — W.  R.  Painter,  J.  L.  Williams. 

Piedmont— Camp  Stewart— 378— J.  N.  Hood,  E.  D.  McClelen. 
Pearce’s  Mill — Robert  E.  Lee — 372 — Jim  Pearce,  P.  M.  Clark. 
Prattville— "Wadsworth— 491— W.  P.  Mims,  Y.  Abney. 

Roanoke— Aiken-Smith— 293— W.  A.  Handley,  B.  M.  McConnaghy. 
Robinson  Springs— Robinson  Springs— 396— C.  M.  Jackson,  W.  U. 
Whetstone. 

Rockford — H.  W.  Cox — 276 — P.  L.  Smith,  W.  T.  Johnson. 
Scottsboro— N.  B.  Forrest— 430— J.  H.  Young,  J.  P.  Harris. 

Seale— James  P.  Waddell— 268— R.  H.  Bellamy,  P.  A.  Greene. 
Selma — C.  R.  Jones — 317 — R.  M.  Nelson,  Edward  P.  Galt. 

Sprague  Junction— Watts— 480— P.  B.  Masten,  J.  T.  Robertson. 
Springville— Springville— 223— A.  W.  Woodall,  W.  J.  Spruiell. 
Stroud— McLeroy— 356 — A.  J.  Thompson,  J.  L.  Strickland. 

St.  Stephens— John  James— 350— A.  P.  Hooks,  J.  M.  Pelham. 
Summerfield — Col.  Garrett — 381 — E.  Morrow,  R.  B.  Cater. 
Talladega— C.  M.  Shelley— 246— W.  R.  Miller,  D.  R.  Van  Pelt. 
Thomasville— Leander  McFarland— 373— J.  N.  Callihan,  Dr.  J.  C. 
Johnston. 

Town  Creek — Ashford— 632 — M.  B.  Hampton,  J.  S.  Lyndon. 
Tuscumbia— James  Deshler— 313— A.  H.  Keller,  I.  P.  Guy. 
Tuskaloosa— Rodes — 262 — Gen.  G.  D.  Johnston,  W.  Guild. 

Troy— Camp  Ruffin— 320— W.  D.  Henderson,  L.  H.  Bowles. 
Uniontown— Coleman— 429— T.  Mumford,  B.  P.  Harwood. 

Union  Springs— Powell — 499— C.  P.  Culver,  A.  H.  Pickett. 


I’ostofflce.  Camp.  No.  OfflccrH. 

Verbena— Camp  Gi'acie— 291— K.  Welis,  J.  A.  Mitchell. 

Vernon— Camp  O’Neal— 358— J.  P.  Young,  T.  M.  Woods. 

Walnut  Grove— Porrest— 467— A.  J.  Phillips,  B.  W.  Rcavis. 
Wetumpka— Elmore  County— 2.55— H.  H.  Robison,  C.  K.  McMorris. 
Wedowee — Randolph— 316 — C.  C.  Enloe,  R.  S.  Pate. 

ARKANSAS  DIVISION. 


Maj.  Gen.  R.  G.  Shaver,  Commander,  Center  Point. 

Col.  V.  Y.  Cook,  Chief  of  Staff,  Elmo. 

John  M.  Harrell,  Brigadier  General,  Hot  Springs. 

J.  M.  Bohart,  Brigadier  General,  Bentonville. 

Postofflcc.  Camp.  No.  Officers. 

Alma — Cabell — 202 — James  E.  Smith,  J.  T.  Jones. 

Amity — J.  H.  Berry— S2S — D.  T.  Brunson,  D.  M.  Doughty. 
Arkadelphia— Monroe— 574— H.  W.  McMillan,  C.  C.  Scott. 

Altus — Stonewall  Jackson — 864 — W.  D.  Rodman,  W.  H.  Wilson. 
Augusta— Jeff  Dhvis— 843— John  Shearer,  Ed  S.  Carl-Lee. 

Barren  Fork— Confed.  Vet.— 903— S.  T.  Rudulph,  A.  G.  Albright. 
Batesville— Sidney  Johnston— 863— J.  P.  Coffin,  R.  P.  Weaver. 
Benton— Dodd— 325— S.  H.  Whitthome,  C.  E.  Shoemaker. 
Bentonville— Cabell— 89— D.  R.  McKissack,  N.  S.  Henry. 
Berryville— Fletcher— 638— J.  P.  Fancher,  N.  C.  Charles. 

Black  Rock— Confederate  Veteran— 870— Col.  T.  L.  Thompson. 
Booneville — Evans — 3.55 — A.  V.  Rieff,  D.  B.  Castleberry. 
Brinkley— Cleburne— 537— Charles  Gardner,  John  T.  Box. 

Center  Point — PTaller — 192 — J.  M.  Somervell,  J.  C.  Ansley. 
Charleston — P.  Cleburne — 191 — A.  S.  Cabell,  T.  N.  Goodwin. 
Conway— Jeff  Davis— 213— James  Haskrider,  W.  D.  Cole. 
Dardanelle— McIntosh— 531— W.  H.  Gee,  J.  L.  Davis. 

England — Eagle  Camp— 1004 , . 

Dumas— P.  Cleburne— 776— M.  Wh  Quilling,  H.  N.  Austin. 
Evansville — McIntosh— 861— N.  B.  Littlejohn,  John  C.  Fletcher. 
Fayetteville — Brooks— 216— T.  M.  Gunter,  I.  M.  Patridge. 

Port  Smith— B.  T.  DuVal— 146— P.  T.  Devaney,  R.  M.  Fry. 
Forrest  City— Forrest- 623— J.  B.  Sanders,  E.  Landvoight. 
Gainesville— Confederate  Survivors— 506— F.  S.  White. 
Greenway — Clay  County  V.  A. — 375 — E.  M.  Allen,  J.  R.  Hodges, 
Greenwood— B.  McCulloch— 194— Dudley  Milam,  M.  Stroup. 
Hackett  City — Stonewall — 199 — L.  B.  Lake,  A.  H.  Gordon. 


MISS  FRANCES  M.VY  MOORE, 
First  Maid  of  Honor  for  Arkansas. 


Harrison — J.  Crump — 713 — J.  H.  Williams,  J.  P.  Clendenin. 
Hazen— Reinhardt— 988— J.  R.  Johnson,  R.  H.  Moorehead. 
Helena — Samuel  Corley — 841 — J.  J.  Horner,  Robert  Gordon. 
Hope — Gratiot — 203 — C.  A.  Bridewell,  John  F.  Sanor. 

Hot  Springs— A.  Pike— 340— Gen.  J.  M.  Harrell,  A.  Curl. 

Jonesboro — Confederate  Survivors — 507 , . 

Jonesboro— Joe  Johnston— 995— M.  A.  Adair,  D.  L.  Thompson. 
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(Confederate  l/eteran. 


Postoffice.  Camp.  No.  Officers. 

Little  Rock — Weaver — 354 — C.  F.  Benzel,  G.  P.  Rumbough. 
Lonoke— James  McIntosh— 862— J.  E.  Gatewood,  Sr.,  Henry  Brown. 

Mabel  Vale— Confederate  Veterans— 809— W.  B.  McKnight,  . 

Malvern — Van  H.  Manning — 991 , W.  P.  Johnson. 

Marianna— Paul  Anderson— 916 — De  Witt  Anderson,  A.  S.  Rodgers. 


MIS.S  LOUELLA  DOROTHEA  GARY, 

Sponsor  for  Florida. 

Moorefield— Joe  Johnston— 865— Y.  M.  Mack,  Jesse  A.  Moore. 
Morrilton — R.  W.  Harper — 207 — W.  S.  Hanna,  H.  V.  Crozier. 
Nashville — Joe  Neal — 208 — W.  K.  Cowling,  E.  G.  Hale. 

New  Louisville — Sam  Dill — 444 — R.  H.  Howell,  B.  P.  Wheat. 
Newport — Tom  Hindman— 318 — Col.  V.  Y.  Cook,  J.  F.  Caldwell. 
Oxford— Oxford — 455— F.  M.  Gibson,  Ransom  Gulley. 

Prairie  Grove — Prairie  Grove — 384 — J.  H.  Marlar,  H.  P.  Greene. 
Russellville— Ben  T.  Embry— 977— R.  B.  Hogins,  J.  F.  Munday. 
Saluda— Mitchell— 764— J.  M.  Forrest,  J.  W.  Banks. 

Spartanburg— Walker — 335 — D.  R.  Duncan,  Moses  Foster. 
Springfield — Springfield — 786 — J.  W.  Jumper,  John  C.  Fanning. 
Summerville— James  Connor — 374 — G.  Tupper,  W.  R.  Dehon. 
Sumter— Dick  Anderson— 334— J.  D.  Graham,  P.  P.  Gaillard. 

St.  Georges— S.  Elliott— 51— R.  W.  Minus,  J.  O.  Reed. 

St.  Stephens— St.  Stephens— 732 — A.W.Weatherby,  R.V.  Matthews. 

Tlmmonsville — Confederate  Veterans — 774 , D.  H.  Traxler. 

Travelers’  Rest — T.  W.  West — 824 — M.  L.  West,  J.  J.  Watson. 
Union — Giles— 708— James  T.  Douglass,  J.  L.  Strain. 

Walnut  Ridge — Crockett-Childers— 901 — W.  M.  Ponder,  C.  Coffin. 
Walterboro— Heyward — 462— A.  L.  Campbell,  C.  G.  Henderson. 
Waterloo — Holmes — 746— R.  N.  Cunningham,  A.  E.  Nance. 
Wlnnsboro— Rains— 698— W.  W.  Ketchin,  W.  G.  Jordan. 

Yorkville — Confed.  Vet. — 702 — Maj.  J.  F.  Hart,  J.  F.  Wallace. 
Camden— Hugh  McCollum— 778 — T.  D.  Thompson,  W.  F.  Avera. 
Paris — B.  McCullogh — 388 — J.  O.  Sadler,  William  Snoddy. 
Paragould— Confed.  Survivors — 449— A.  Yarbrough,  P.  W.  Moss. 
Pine  Bluff— Murray— 510 — Gen.  R.  M.  Knox,  J.  Y.  Saunders. 
Pocahontas — Eli  Hufstedler — 447— W.  F.  Bishpan,  J.P.  Dunklin,  Jr. 
Powhatan— Robert  Jones— 869— C.  A.  Stuart,  L.  D.  Woodson. 
Prescott— Walter  Bragg — 428 — W.  J.  Blake,  George  W.  Terry. 
Rector— Rector— 504 — E.  M.  Allen,  W.  S.  Liddell. 

Rocky  Comfort— Stuart— 532^F.  B,  Arnett,  R.  E.  Phelps. 

Searcy— Gen.  Marsh  Walker— 687— D.  McRae,  B.  C.  Black. 
Stephens— Bob  Jordan— 686— J.  W.  Walker,  C.  T.  Boggs. 


Postoffice.  Gamp.  No.  Officers. 

Star  City— B.  McCullough— 542— J.  L.  Hunter,  T.  A.  Ingram. 

Ultima  Thule — Confederate  Survivors — 448 — J.  P.  Hallman, ~ 

Van  Buren— John  Wallace— 209— John  Allen,  J.  E.  Clegg. 

Walcott — Confederate  Survivors — 505 — Benjamin  A.  Johnson. 
Waldron— Sterling  Price — 414 — L.  P.  Fuller,  A.  M.  Fuller. 

Warren — Denson — 677 — J.  C.  Bratton,  W.  H.  Blankenship. 
Wilton— Confederate  Veteran— 674— J.  A.  Miller. 

Wooster— J.  E.  Johnston — 431— W.  A.  Milam,  W.  J.  Sloan. 


CALIFORNIA  DIVISION. 

Los  Angeles— Confederate  Veteran  Association  of  California— 770 
—Benjamin  Weller,  A.  M.  Fulkerson. 


FLORIDA  DIVISION. 

Maj.  Gen.  J.  J.  Dickison,  Commander,  Ocala. 

Col.  Fred  L.  Robertson,  Chief  of  Staff,  Brooksville. 

W.  D.  Chipley,  Brigadier  General,  Pensacola. 

W.  R.  Moore,  Brigadier  General,  Welborn. 

Gen.  S.  G.  French,  Brigadier  General,  Pensacola. 

Postoffice.  Camp.  No.  Officers. 

Apalachicola — Tom  Moore — 556 — R.  Knickmeyer,  A.  J.  Murat. 
Bartow — Bartow — 284 — W.  H.  Johnson — J.  L.  Albritton. 
Brooksville — Loring — 13 — M.  R.  Burns,  F.  L.  Robertson. 
Chipley— McMillan — 217 — A.  M.  McMillan,  R.  B.  Bellamy. 

Dade  City — Pasco  C.  V.  A. — 57 — J.  E.  Lee,  A.  H.  Ravesies. 
Daytona— Stonewall— 503— M.  Huston,  J.  C.  Keller. 

De  Funiak  Springs— Kirby-Smith— 282— J.  Stubbs,  D.  McLeod. 
Ferdnandina — Nassau — 104 — W.  N.  Thompson,  T.  A.  Hall. 


MISS  JOSEPHINE  COTTRAUX, 

Sponsor  for  Louisiana. 

Inverness— George  T.  Ward — 148 — S.  M.  Wilson,  J.  S.  Perkins. 
Jacksonville — Lee — 58 — Charles  D.  Towers,  J.  A.  Enslow,  Jr. 

Jacksonville — Jeff  Davis — 230 , C.  J.  Colcock. 

Jasper — Stewart — 155 — H.  J.  Stewart,  J.  E.  Hanna. 

Juno— P.  Anderson— 244 , J.  F.  Highsmlth. 

Lake  City — E.  A.  Perry — 150 — W.  R.  Moore,  W.  M.  Ives. 

Lake  Buller — ^Barney — 474 — J.  R.  Richard,  M.  L.  McKinney. 
Marianna — Milton — 132 — M.  N.  Dickson,  F.  Philips. 


Ql'ed era te  l/eteraQ. 
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I’oslofflvc.  Camp.  No.  Officers. 

Milton— Camp  Cobb— 538— C.  R.  Johnston,  A.  R.  Seabrook. 
Monticello — P.  Anderson— 5!i — W.  C.  Bird,  B.  W.  Partridge. 
Ocala— Marion  Co.  C.  V.  A.— 56— W.  B.  Ditto,  J.  IT.  Livingston. 
Orlando— Orange  Co.— 54 — AV.  G.  Johnson,  B.  M.  Robinson. 
Palmetto— George  T.  Ward— 53— J.  C.  Pelot,  J.  W.  Nettles. 
Pensacola— Ward  C.  V.  A.— 10— N.  B.  Cook,  Thos.  R.  McCullagh. 
Quincy — Kenan — 140 — R.  H.  M.  Davidson,  D.  M.  McMillan. 

Sanford — Finnegan — 149— Otis  S.  Tarrer,  T.  J.  Appleyard. 

St.  Augustine — Kirby-Smith— 175— W.  Jarvis,  M.  R.  Cooper. 

St.  Petersburg— Colquitt— 303— W.  C.  Dodd,  D.  L.  Southwick. 
Tallahassee — Lamar— 161 — D.  Lang,  R.  A.  Whitfield. 

Tampa— Hillsboro— 36— P.  W.  Merrin,  H.  L.  Crane. 

Tavares — L.  C.  C.  V.  A. — 279 — H.  H.  Duncan,  J.  C.  Terry. 
Titusville— Indian  River— 47— A.  A.  Stewart,  A.  D.  Cohen. 
Umatilla— Lake  Co.  C.  V.  A.— 279— H H.  Duncan,  J.  C.  Terry. 


GEORGIA  DIVISION. 

Maj.  Gen.  Clement  A.  Evans,  Commander,  Atlanta. 

Col.  A.  J.  West,  Chief  of  Staff,  Atlanta. 

James  S.  Boynton,  Brigadier  General,  Griffin. 

Postoffice.  Camp.  No.  Officers. 

Adairsville — Adairsville— 962— J.  W.  Gray,  R.  D.  Combs. 

Atlanta — Atlanta— 159— L.  P.  Thomas,  J.  C.  Lynes. 

Augusta — Confederate  Survivors’  Association — 435— Salem  Dutch- 
er,  G.  W.  McLaughlin. 

Americus — Sumter — 642— J.  B.  Pillsbury,  W.  A.  Cobb. 

Athens— Cobb-Deloney— 478— J.  E.  Ritch,  George  H.  Palmer. 
Atlanta— Atlanta— 159— C.  A.  Evans,  J.  P.  Edwards. 

Atlanta— W.  H.  T.  Walker— 925— W.  B.  Burke,  Joseph  S.  Alford. 
Avera— Avera- 913— E.  M.  Waldon,  J.  M.  Vause. 

Baxley— O.  A.  Lee— 918— Henry  H.  Bechor,  A.  M.  Crosby. 


MISS  CLAUDE  PIERCE  MIDDLEBROOKS, 

Sponsor  for  Georgia. 

Brunswick— Jackson— 806— Horace  Dart,  W.  B.  Burroughs. 
Canton — Skid  Harris — 595 — H.  W.  Newman,  W.  N.  Wilson. 
Carnesville— Millican — 419— J.  McCarter,  J.  Phillips. 
Carrollton— Camp  McDaniel — 487— S.  W.  Harris,  J.  L.  Cobb. 
Cartersville — Bartow— 820— A.  M.  Foute,  D.  B.  Freeman. 
Cedartown— Polk  Co.  C.  V. — 403— J.  Arrington,  J.  S.  Stubbs. 
Clayton — Rabun  Co.  C.  V. — 420 — S.  M.  Beck,  W.  H.  Price. 


Postoffice.  Camp.  No.  Officers. 

Columbus — Penning— 511— Col.  W.  S.  Shepherd,  William  Redd,  Jr. 
Covington — J.  I>amar — 305 — C.  Dickson,  J.  W.  Anderson. 
Cumming— Forsyth— 736— H.  P.  Bell,  R.  P.  Lester. 

Cuthbert — Randolph  Co.— 465 — R.  D.  Crozler,  B.  W.  Ellis. 

Cussetta — Chattahoochie  Co. —477 — E.  Raiford,  C.  N.  Howard. 
Dallas — New  Hope— 999— W.  C.  Connally,  W.  J.  Fain. 


w. 


MISS  CLARA  MINTER  WI.MBERLY, 

Maui  of  Honor  for  Georgia. 

Dalton — J.  E.  Johnston — 34 — A.  P.  Roberts,  Richard  Bazemore. 
Dawson — Terrell  Co.  C.  V. — 404 — J.  Lowrey,  W.  Kaigler. 

Decatur — C.  A.  Evans — 665 — H.  C.  Jones,  W.  G.  Whidby. 
Eatonton — R.  T.  Davis — 759 — R.  B.  Nisbet,  Robert  Young. 
Douglasville — Thomas  C.  Glover — 957 — C.  P.  Bowen,  W.  A.  James. 
Dublin — Smith — 891 — Hardy  Smith,  T.  D.  Smith. 

Fayetteville— Payette— 832— C.  P.  Daniel,  J.  W.  Johnson. 
Gainesville— Longstreet— 973— J.  B.  Estes,  H.  B.  Smith. 

Griffin— Spaulding  Co.  -519— W.  R.  Hanleiter,  J.  P.  Sawlett. 
Glennville — Tatnall  Co. — 971 — J.  D.  Deloach,  H.  S.  Williams. 
Gibson — Pous  Rogers — 847 — W.  W.  Kitchens,  J.  W.  P.  Whiteley. 

Gundee — Gordon — 829 — W.  B.  McDaniel,  . 

Harrisburg— Chattooga  Vet — 422 , L.  R.  Williams. 

Hawkinsville— Manning— 816— R.  W.  Anderson,  D.  G.  Fleming. 
Jefferson — Jackson  County — 440 — T.  L.  Ross,  T.  H.  Niblack. 
Knoxville — Crawford  Co.— 868— J.  N.  Smith,  T.  J.  Martin. 
Lafayette — Chickamauga — 473— W.  F.  Allison,  B.  F.  Thurman. 
La  Grange — Troup  Co.  C.  V. — 405 — J.  L.  Schaub,  J.  B.  Strong. 
Lawrenceville,  Gwinnett  Co. — 982 — T.  M.  Peeples,  B.  T.  Cain. 
Lincolnton — Lamar  Gibson — 814 — W.  C.  Ward,  J.  E.  Strother. 
Louisville— Jefferson— 826— George  L.  Cain,  M.  H.  Hopkins. 
Lumpkin — Stewart  Co. — 983 — M.  Corbett,  J.  T.  Harrison. 

Macon— Bibb  Co. — 484 — C.  M.  Wiley,  D.  D.  Craig. 

Madison — H.  H.  Carlton — 617 — C.  W.  Baldwin,  J.  T.  Turnell. 
Marietta — Marietta— 763— C.  D.  Phillips,  W.  J.  Hudson. 

McRae — Telfair — 815 — W.  J.  Williams,  William  McLean. 
Monticello— Camp  Key — 483 — Maj.  J.  C.  Key,  A.  S.  Florence. 
Morgan — Calhoun  Co.  C.  V. — 406 — L.  D.  Monroe,  A.  J.  Monroe. 

Mt.  Vernon— Con.  Vet.— 802— D.  C.  Sutton,  . 

Milledgeville — George  Doles — 730 — T.  M.  Newell,  J.  T.  Miller. 
Oglethorpe — Macon  Co.— 655— J.  D.  Frederick,  R.  D.  McLeod. 
Perry — Houston  Co.— 880— Joseph  Palmer,  L.  S.  Townsley. 
PurceU — R.  E.  Lee — 771— Benjamin  Weller,  A.  M.  Fulkerson. 
Ringgold— Ringgold— 206— W.  J.  Whitsett,  R.  B.  Trimmler. 

Rome — Floyd  Co.— 368 — A.  B.  Montgomery,  A.  B.  Moseley. 
Sandersville — Warthen — 748 — M.  Newman,  William  Gallagher. 
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Qopl^ederate  l/eterap. 


Postofflce.  Camp.  A'o.  Officers. 

Savannah — C.  V.  A.  of  S.  Ga. — 756 — W.  D.  Hardin,  H.  S.  Dreese. 
Savannah — L.  McLaws — 596 — W.  S.  Rockwell,  W.  W.  Chisholm. 
Sparta— H.  A.  Clinch — 170 — W.  L.  L.  Bowen,  S.  D.  Rogers. 
Spring  Place— Gordon— 50— R.  E.  Wilson,  T.  J.  Ramsey. 
Summerville— Chattooga— 422— J.  S.  Cleghorn,  J.  T.  Megginson. 
Talbotton — L.  B.  Smith — 402 — Roderick  Leonard,  T.  N.  Beall. 
Thomasville— Mitchell— 523— R.  G.  Mitchell,  T.  N.  Hopkins. 


MISS  M.  LEWELLEN  MORGAN, 

Sponsor  for  Indian  Territory. 

Thomson — Gen.  Semmes — 823 — H.  McCorkle,  W.  S.  Stovall. 

Trenton — Dade  Co. — 959 — T.  J.  Lumpkin,  T.  H.  B.  Cole. 

Vance— Confed.  Vet.— 978 , J.  C.  Tatom. 

Washington— J.  T.  Wingfield— 391— C.  E.  Irvin,  H.  Cordes. 
Waycross— S.  Ga.  C.  V.— 819— J.  L.  Sweat,  H.  H.  Sasnett. 
Waynesboro — Gordon — 369 — Thomas  B.  Cox,  S.  R.  Fulcher. 

West  Point— W.  P.  V.— 571— R.  A.  Freeman,  T.  B.  Johnston. 
Wrightsville — Johnson  Co. — 964 — John  L.  Martin,  R.  J.  Hightower. 
Zebulon— Pike  Co.  C.  V.— 421— G.  W.  Strickland,  W.  O.  Gwyn. 


ILLINOIS  DIVISION. 

Postofficc.  Camp.  No.  Officers. 

Chicago — Ex-Con.  Ass’n — 8 — J.  W.  White,  R.  L.  France. 
Jerseyville — Benev.  Ex-Con. — 304 — J.  S.  Carr,  M.  R.  Locke. 


INDIANA  DIVISION. 
Postoffice.  Camp.  No.  Officers. 

Evansville — A.  R.  Johnson — 481 — Frank  A.  Owen, 


INDIAN  TERRITORY  DIVISION. 

Maj.  Gen.  R.  B.  Coleman,  Commander,  McAlester. 

Col.  L.  C.  Tennent,  Chief  of  Staff,  McAlester. 

John  L.  Galt,  Brigadier  General  Chickasaw  Brigade,  Ardmore. 

D.  M.  Hailey,  Brigadier  General  Choctaw  Brigade,  Krebs. 

John  Bird,  Brigadier  General  Cherokee  Brigade. 

Postofficc.  Camp.  No.  Officers. 

Antlers— Douglas  Cooper— 576 — W.  H.  Davis,  Eugene  Easton. 
Ardmore — J.  H.  Morgan — 107 — George  H.  Bruce,  J.  W.  Galledge. 

Brooken — Confed.  Vet. — 979 — W.  H.  Maphis, . 

Chelsea — Cherokee  Nation-Stand  W^atie — 573 — W.  H.  H.  Scudder, 
M.  Roberts. 

Chickasha — Confed.  Vet.— 975 — G.  G.  Buchanan,  . 


Postofficc.  Camp.  No.  Officers. 

Davis — Jo  Shelby — 844 — H.  H.  Allen,  White  W.  Hyden. 

McAlester — Jeff  Lee — 68 — James  H.  Reed,  R.  B.  Coleman. 
Muldrow— Stand  Watie— 514— W.  J.  Watts,  W.  H.  Beller. 
Muscogee— San  Checote— 897— D.  M.  Wisdom,  John  C.  Banks. 
Purcell— R.  E.  Lee— 771— P.  M.  Pox,  W.  H.  Owsley. 

Ryan — A.  S.  Johnson — 644 — R.  G.  Goodloe,  J.  F.  Pendleton. 

South  Canadian— Hood — 482— E.  R.  Johnson,  J.  M.  Bond. 

Talihina — Jack  McCurtin — 850 — James  T.  Elliott,  G.  T.  Edmunds. 
Vinita — Vinita — 800 , . 

Wagoner— Confed.  Vet.— 948— J.  G.  Schrimpher,  . 

KENTUCKY  DIVISION. 

Maj.  Gen.  John  Boyd,  Commander,  Lexington. 

Col.  Joseph  M.  Jones,  Chief  of  Staff,  Paris. 

J.  B.  Briggs,  Brigadier  General,  Ptussellville. 

James  M.  Arnold,  Brigadier  General,  Newport. 

J.  M.  Poyntz,  Brigadier  General,  Richmond. 

Postoffice.  Camp.  No.  Officers. 

Augusta — J.  B.  Hood — 233 — J.  S.  Bradley,  J.  R.  Wilson. 
Bardstown— T.  H.  Hunt— 253— A.  B.  Baldwin,  J.  F.  Briggs. 

Benton — A.  Johnston — 376 — J.  P.  Brian,  W.  J.  Wilson. 

Bethel — P.  R.  Cleburne — 252 — A.  W.  Bascom,  Thomas  J.  Peters. 
Bowling  Green— Bowling  Green — 143 — W.  F.  Perry,  J.  A.  Du  Boso. 
Cadiz — liloyd  Tilghman— 965 — L.  Lindsay,  B.  D.  Terry. 

Campton— G.  W.  Cox— 433— J.  C.  Lykins,  C.  C.  Hanks. 

Carlisle — P.  Bramlett — 344 — Thomas  Owens,  H.  M.  Taylor. 
Cynthiana — Ben  Desha — 99 — R.  M.  Collier,  J.  W.  Boyd. 

Danviiie— Grigsby— 214 — E.  M.  Green,  J.  H.  Baughman. 
Elizabethtown — Cofer — 543 — J.  Montgomery,  James  W.  Smith. 
Eminecnce — E.  Kirby-Smith — 251 — W.  L.  Crabb,  J.  S.  Turner. 
Falmouth — W.  H.  Ratcliffe — 682 — G.  R.  Rule,  C.  H.  Lee,  Jr. 
Flemingsburg — Johnston — 232 — John  W.  Heflin,  M.  M.  Teagor. 


MIS-S  SUSIE  MORRIS, 

Maid  of  Honor  for  Indian  Territory. 

Frankfort — T.  B.  Monroe — 188— A.  W.  Maclin,  J.  E.  Scott. 
Franklin— Walker— 640— P.  P.  Finn,  P.  V.  Mayes. 

Fulton— Jim  Purtle— 990— J.  J.  Stubblefield,  J.  S.  Edding. 
Georgetown — G.  W.  Johnson— 98 — A.  H.  Sinclair,  E.  Blackburn. 
Glasgow— Gen.  J.  H.  Lewis— 874— T.  G.  Page,  W.  F.  Smith. 
Harrodsburg — W.  Preston — 96 — B.  W.  Allin,  John  Kane. 


(Confederate  l/eteran. 


MISS  ELLIE  RUNYON  CPIINN, 

Maid  of  Honor  for  Kentucky. 

Monroe— H.  W.  Allen— 182— W.  P.  Rennick,  W.  A.  O’Kelley. 
Montgomery— C.  V.  A.— 631— H.  V.  McCain,  J.  M.  McCain. 
Natchitoches— Natchitoches — 40— L.  Caspari,  C.  H.  Levy. 

New  Orleans  — Wash.  Artillery  — 15  — Col.  J.  Watts  Kearney, 
Charles  A.  Harris. 

New  Orleans— Henry  St.  Paul— 16— L.  L.  Davis,  A.  B.  Booth. 

New  Orleans— Army  N.  Va.— 1— H.  H.  Ward,  T.  B.  O’Brien. 

New  Orleans— Army  of  Tenn.— 2— Charles  H.  Luzenburg,  N.  Cuny. 


I’ontof/icc.  Cnmp.  A'o.  ODlcirn. 

Amite  City — Amite  City— 78— A.  I’.  Richards,  J.  M.  DeSaussure. 
Arcadia — Arcadia — 229 — Will  Miller,  John  A.  Oden. 

Bastrop— R.  M.  Hinson— 578 — J.  M.  Sharp,  W.  A.  Harrington. 
Baton  Rouge— Baton  Rouge— 17— John  J.  Wax,  P.  W.  Heroman. 
Benton— Lowden  Butler — 409— A.  P.  Butler,  B.  R.  Nash. 

Berwick  Winchester  Hall— 178— J.  Royster,  P.  O’Brien. 
Campti— Cap  Perot— 397— Leopold  Perot,  T.  H.  Hamilton. 
Conshatta — Henry  Gray— 490 — O.  T.  Webb,  O.  S.  Penny. 
Columbia— J.  McEnery— 749— S.  B.  Fleritt,  S.  U.  S.  Walker. 
Crowley — G.  T.  Beauregard— 628 — D.  B.  Hays,  J.  M.  Taylor, 
Donaldsonville — V.  Maurin— 38— S.  A.  Poche,  P.  Ganel,  Sr. 

Eunice — Confed.  Vet. — 671 — D.  P.  January,  F.  H.  Fairbanks. 
Evergreen— R.  L.  Gibson— 33— I.  C.  Johnson,  W.  H.  Oliver. 

Farmerville — C.  V.  A.  Union  Pr. — 379— J.  K.  Ramsay, . 

Franklin— P.  Cornay— .345— Charles  M.  Smith,  Thomas  J.  Shaffer. 
Gonzale.s — Ogden— 247— J.  Gonzales,  Sr.,  H.  T.  Brown. 
Harrisonburg — F.  T.  Nicholl.s — 909 — S.  D.  Fairbanks,  John  Dasher. 
Homer — Claiborne — 548 — Col.  T.  W.  Poole,  F.  C.  Greenwood. 

Hope  Villa— Ogden— 247— J.  Gonzales,  Sr.,  H.  T.  Brown. 

Jackson — Feliciana — 264 — Zach.  Lea,  M.  B.  Shaw. 

Jeannerette— Alcibiade  De  Blanc— 634— A.  L.  Monnot. 

Lafayette — Gardner — 580 — D.  A.  Cochrane,  Conrad  Debaillon. 

Lake  Charles— Calcasieu  C.  Vets.— 62— W.  A.  Knapp,  W.  L. 
Hutchins. 

Lake  Providence — Lake  Providence— 193— J.  C.  Bass,  C.  R.  Egelly. 
Logansport — Camp  Hood — 589 — G.  W.  Sample,  E.  Price. 

Magnolia— Hays — 451— J.  G.  Barnett,  J.  K.  Jenneyson. 

Manderville — Moorman — 270 — .1.  L.  Dicks,  R.  O.  Pizetta. 
Mansfield— Mouton — 41— John  W.  Pitts,  T.  G.  Pegues. 

Merrick — I.  Norwood — 110 — D.  T.  Merrick,  J.  J.  Taylor. 

Minden — Gen.  T.  M.  Scott— 545 Goodwill,  H.  A.  Barnes. 

New  Ibera — Confed.  Vet. — 670 — Jules  Dubus,  Martin  Carron. 


MISS  SYDNEY  SCOTT  LEWIS, 

Sponsor  for  Kentucky. 

Louisville — George  B.  Eastin — 803 — J.  H.  Leathers,  T.  D.  Osborne. 
Lexington— J.  C.  Breckinridge— 100— J.  Boyd,  G.  C.  Snyder. 
Madisonville^Hopkins  Co.  Ex-Confed.  .assoc’n — 528 — L.  D.  Hock- 
ersmith,  Thomas  H.  Smith. 

Marion— Sam  Davis— 940— A.  M.  Hearin,  R.  E.  Pickensj 
Maysville — J.  E.  Johnston — 442 — Dr.  A.  H.  Wall,  J.  W.  Boulden. 

Middles  boro — Henry  N.  Ashby — 1003 , . 

Mt.  Sterling — R.  S.  Cluke — 201 — T.  Johnson,  W.  T.  Havens. 
Newport— Corbin— 683— M.  R.  Lockhart,  James  Caldwell. 
Nicholasville — Marshall — 187— G.  B.  Taylor,  E.  T.  Lillard. 
Paducah— Thompson — 174 — W.  G.  Bulitt,  J.  M.  Browne. 

Paducah — L.  Tilghman — 463 — T.  E.  Moss,  J.  V.  Grief. 

Paris— J.  H.  Morgan— 95— A.  T.  Forsyth,  Will  A.  Gaines. 

Princeton — Jim  Pearce— 527 — Gen.  H.  B.  Lyons,  Capt.  T.  J.  John- 
son. 

Richmond— D.  W.  Chenault— 919— David  Chenault,  . 

Richmond — T.  B.  Collins — 215 — Thomas  Thorpe,  L.  J.  Frazee. 
Russellville— Caldwell— 139— J.  B.  Briggs,  W.  B.  McCarty. 
Shelbyville — J.  H.  Waller — 237 — W.  F.  Beard,  R.  T.  Owen. 
Stanford— T.  W.  Napier— 882— T.  N.  Shelton,  T.  M.  Goodknighi. 
Versailles— Abe  Buford— 97— J.  C.  Bailey,  R.  V.  Bishop. 

Winchester — Hanson — 186 — B.  F.  Curtis,  J.  H.  Croxton. 


LOUISIANA  DIVISION. 

Maj.  Gen.  John  McGrath,  Commander,  Baton  Rouge. 

Col.  E.  H.  Lombard,  A.  G.  and  Chief  of  Staff,  New  Orleans. 

Postofficc.  Camp.  No.  Officers. 

Abbeville — Vermilion— 607 — W.  D.  Gooch,  G.  B.  Shaw. 
Alexandria — Jeff  Davis — 6 — P.  Seip,  W.  W.  Whittington. 


Postofficc.  Camp.  No.  Officers. 

Hickman — J.  B.  Ward— 981 — Thomas  Dillon,  Sr.,  A.  M.  De  Bow. 
Henderson— J.  E.  Itankin— 558— Gen.  M.  M.  Kimmel,  It.  H.  Cun- 
ningham. 

Hopkinsville- Merriwether— 241— N.  Gaither,  Hunter  Wood. 

La  Grange — F.  Smith — 769— W.  C.  Pryor,  John  Holmes. 
Lawrenceburg— Helm— 101 — P.H.  Thomas,  J.  P.  Vaughn. 
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Postofflce.  Camp.  No.  Officers. 

New  Orleans — “V.  C.  S.  C. — 9 — G.  H.  Tichenor,  William  Laughlin. 
Oakley — John  Peck — 183 — W.  S.  Peck,  J.  W.  Powell. 

Opelousas — R.  E.  Lee — 14 — Leonce  Sandory,  A.  D.  Harmanson. 
Timothea — Henry  Gray — 551 — W.  A.  Ellett,  T.  Oakley. 
Plaquemine — Iberville — 18 — L.  E.  Wood,  J.  Achille  Dupuy. 


MIS.S  ELISE  FEATUERSTON, 

Sponsor  for  Mississippi. 

Pleasant  Hill— Dick  Taylor— 546— J.  Graham,  I.  T.  Harrell. 
Rayville— Richland— 152— J.  S.  Summerlin,  J.  T.  Stokes. 

Ruston — Ruston— 7 — A.  Barksdale,  J.  L.  Bond. 

Shreveport— LeR.  Stafford— 3— J.  J.  Scott,  W.  H.  Tunnard. 

St.  Erancisville — Confed.  Vet. — 798 — Dr.  F.  H.  Mumford. 

Sicily  Island— John  Peck— 183— W.  S.  Peck,  John  Enright. 

Stay — Confed.  Vet. — 937 — William  H.  Hodnett,  . 

Tangipahoa — Moore — 60 — O.  P.  Amacker,  G.  R.  Taylor. 
Thihodaux— B.  Bragg— 196— S.  T.  Grisamore,  H.  N.  Coulon. 
Zachary— Croft— 530— O.  M.  Lee,  W.  E.  Atkinson. 

MARYLAND  DIVISION. 

Maj.  Gen.  George  H.  Steuart,  Commander,  Baltimore. 

Col.  John  S.  Saunders,  A.  G.  and  Chief  of  Staff,  Baltimore. 

John  Gill,  Brigadier  General,  Baltimore. 

Robert  Carter  Smith,  Brigadier  General,  Baltimore. 

Postoffice.  Camp.  No.  Officers. 

Annapolis — George  H.  Steuart — ^775 — Jas.  W.  Owens,  Louis  Green. 
Baltimore — James  R.  Herbert — 657 — B.  S.  Johnston,  D.  A.  Fenton. 
Baltimore — Franklin  Buchanan — ^747 — H.  A.  Ramsay,  W.  Peters. 
B’rederlck — Alexander  Young — 500 — S.  F.  Thomas,  Aug.  Obender- 
fer. 

Gaithersburg — Ridgely  Brown — 518 — E.  J.  Chiswell,  B.  L.  Amiss. 
Towson— Harry  Gilmor— 673— Col.  D.  G.  McIntosh.  S.  C.  Tomay. 
Easton— Charles  S.  Winder— 989— Oswald  Tilghman,  Owen  Norris. 
Baltimore— Arnold  Elzey— 1015— Chapman  Maupin,  R.  D.  Selden. 
Baltimore—Isaac  R.  Trimble— 1025— H.  T.  Douglas,  W.  L.  Ritter. 
Baltimore— Murray  Confederate  Association— 1026 — , . 

MISSISSIPPI  DIVISION. 

Maj.  Gen.  W.  D.  Holder,  Commander,  Jackson. 

Col.  S.  B.  Watts,  A.  G.  and  Chief  of  Staff,  Meridian. 

D.  A.  Campbell,  Brigadier  General,  Vicksburg. 

W.  D.  Cameron,  Brigadier  General,  Meridian. 

Postoffice.  Gamp.  No.  Officers. 

Amory— Jackson— 427— T.  J.  Rowan,  J.  P.  Johnston. 


Postoffice.  Camp.  No.  Officers. 

Belmont — James  F.  Gresham — 883 — C.  C.  Shook,  W.  C.  Denson. 
Booneville— W.  H.  H.  Tison— 179— D.  L.  Beall,  G.  B.  Kimbell. 
Brandon — Rankin — 265 — Patrick  Henry,  R.  S.  Maxey. 

Brookhaven — S.  Gwin — 235 — J.  A.  Hoskins,  J.  B.  Daughtry. 

Byhalia— Sam  Benton— 562— , H.  H.  Stevens. 

Canton— E.  G.  Henry— 312 — I.  K.  Kearney. 

Carrollton— Liddell — 561 — J.  T.  Stanford,  W.  J.  Woudell. 

Cedar  Bluff — N.  B.  Forest — 943 — W.  R.  Paramore,  R.  W.  Tribble. 
Centerville — Centerville — 461 — H.  C.  Capell,  J.  R.  Johns. 

Chester— R.  G.  Prewitt — 439— J.  H.  Evans,  W.  M.  Roberts. 
Glarksdale — Sam  Cammack— 550 — N.  L.  Leavell,  L.  C.  Allen. 
Columbus— Harrison— 27— Louis  Walburg,  Thomas  Harrison. 
Crystal  Springs— Humphreys— 19— F.  Y.  Dabney,  S.  H.  Aby. 
Edwards— Montgomery— 26 — W.  Montgomery,  T.  Barrett. 

Fayette — Whitney — 22 — R.  M.  Arnette,  T.  B.  Hammett. 

Greenwood — Reynolds — 218 — L.  P.  Yerger,  W.  A.  Gillespie. 
Greenville— W.  A.  Percy— 238— W.  K.  Glldart,  William  Yerger. 
Grenada — W.  R.  Barksdale — 189 — J.  W.  Young,  J.  M.  Wahl. 
Glennville— Glennville— 799— , . 

Harpersville — Patrons  Union — 272 — M.  W.  Stamper,  C.  A.  Huddle- 
ston. 

Hattiesburg — Hattiesburg — 21 — J.  P.  Carter,  E.  H.  Harris. 
Hazlehurst— D.  J.  Brown— 544 — W.  J.  Rea,  Tom  S.  Haynie. 

Heidelberg — Jasper  County — 694 , E.  A.  White. 

Holly  Springs— Kit  Mott— 23— Sam  J.  Pryor,  W.  G.  Ford. 

Herbert — Yates — 886 , F.  M.  Ross. 

Hernando — DeSoto — 220 — T.  C.  Dockery,  C.  H.  Robertson, 
luka— Lamar— 425— G.  P.  Hammerley,  J.  B.  McKinny. 

Hickory  Plat — Hickory  Plat — 219 — J.  D.  Lokey,  J.  J.  Hicks. 
Indianola— A.  S.  .lohnston— 549— U.  B.  Clarke,  W.  H.  Leach. 
Jackson — R.  A.  Smith — 24 — W.  D.  Holder,  A.  G.  Moore. 

Kosciusko — Barksdale — 445 — C.  H.  Campbell,  V.  H.  Wallace. 

Lake — Patrons  Union — 272 — M.  W.  Stamper,  C.  A.  Huddleston. 
Leaksville — Henry  Roberts — 866 — W.  W.  Thomson,  John  West. 
Lexington— W.  L.  Keirn— 398— H.  J.  Reid,  P.  A.  Howell. 

Liberty — Amite  County — 226 — C.  H.  Frith,  G.  A.  McGehee. 
Louisville — Bradley — 352 — J.  H.  Cornwell,  John  B.  Gage. 

Maben— S.  D.  Lee— 271— O.  B.  Cooke,  J.  L.  Sherman. 

Macon— J.  Longstreet— ISO— J.  S.  Griggs,  B.  J.  Allen. 


MISS  LIDA  B.  PRYOR, 

Maid  of  Honor  for  Mississippi. 

Magnolia— Stockdale — 324 — J.  J.  White,  W.  T.  White. 
Meadville — Meadville— 911 — John  L.  Calcote,  E.  C.  Adams. 
Meridian — Walthall — 25 — Col.  S.  B.  Watts,  B.  V.  White. 
Miss.  City— Beauvoir— 120— M.  G.  May,  F.  S.  Hewes. 
Natchez— Natchez— 20— P.  J.  V.  LeCand,  J.  B.  O’Brien. 
Nettleton — Slmonton— 602— J.  C.  Blanton,  W.  J.  Sparks. 


Confederate  l/eteran. 


Postoffice.  Camp.  JVo.  Officers. 

New  Albany — Lowrj' — 342 — C.  S.  Robertson — M.  F.  Rogers. 
Okalona— W.  F.  Tucker— 452— B.  J.  Abbott,  J.  M.  Davis. 
Oxford — Dafayette  Co. — 752 — R.  W.  Jones,  John  F.  Brown. 
Plttsboro — J.  Gordon — 553 — R.  N.  Provine,  J.  L.  Lyon. 
Poplarvllle- Pearl  River- 540— J.  J.  Moore,  W.  D.  Woulard. 
Port  Gibson— Claiborne— 167— E.  S.  Drake,  James  R.  Moore. 


MISS  NANNIE  BRANCH  JONES, 

Sponsor  for  North  Carolina. 

Ripley— Tippah  County— 453— T.  D.  Spight,  W.  G.  Rutledge. 
Rolling  Pork — P.  R.  Cleburne — 190— J.  C.  Hall,  J.  S.  Joor. 
Rosedale— Montgomery — 52 — P.  A.  Montgomery,  C.  C.  Farrar. 
Sardis — J.  R.  Dickens — 341— R.  H.  Taylor,  J.  B.  Boothe. 
Senatobia — Bill  Feeney — 353 — T.  P.  Hill,  Sam  J.  House. 
Steenston— E.  C.  Leech,  942 — E.  C.  Leech,  Thomas  A.  Stinson. 
Tupelo— J.  M.  Stone— 131— Gen.  J.  M.  Stone,  P.  M.  Savery. 
Vaiden — P.  Liddell — 221 — S.  C.  Baines,  W.  J.  Booth. 

Vicksburg — Vicksburg— 32 — D.  A.  Campbell,  William  George. 
Water  Valley— P’stone — 517 — M.  D.  L.  Stephens,  S.  D.  Brown. 
Walthall — A.  K.  Blythe — 494— T.  M.  Gore,  Sam  Cooke. 

Wesson — C.  Posey — 441 — D.  G.  Patterson,  J.  T.  Bridewell. 

West  Point — Confed.  Vet. — 796 — George  C.  Nance, . 

Winona— M.  Farrell- 311— J.  R.  Binford,  C.  H.  Campbell. 
Woodville — Woodville — 49 — J.  H.  Jones,  P.  M.  Stockett. 

Yazoo  City— Yazoo- 176— S.  S.  Griffith,  C.  J.  DuBuisson. 


MISSOURI  DIVISION. 

Maj.  Gen.  Robert  McCulloch,  Commander,  Kansas  City. 

Col.  H.  A.  Newman,  A.  G.  and  Chief  of  Staff,  Huntsville. 

G.  W.  Thompson,  Brigadier  General,  Barry. 

Postoffice.  Camp.  No.  Ofleen, 

Alton— Col.  J.  R.  Woodside— 751 — M.  G.  Norman,  S.  B.  Sproule. 
Belton — Col.  D.  Shanks — 734 — ^R.  M.  Slaughter,  M.  V.  Ferguson. 
Booneville — G.  B.  Harper— 714 — R.  McCulloch,  W.  W.  Trent. 
Bowling  Green— Senteny — 739 — M.  V.  Wisdom,  A.  E.  Senteny. 
Bunceton — Dick  Taylor — 817 — ^H.  H.  Miller,  O.  P.  Arnold. 
Butler— Marmaduke — 615— J.  F.  Watkins,  Dr.  C.  Mise. 

Cabool— R.  E.  Lee— 788-^1.  M.  Cunningham,  E.  A.  Milliard. 
Carrollton — J.  L.  Mirlck — 684 — H.  M.  Pettit,  J.  A.  Turner. 


Poslofflcc.  Camp.  No.  Officers. 

Carthage — Jasper  Co. — 522 — C.  C.  Catron,  J.  W.  Halliburton. 
Clinton— N.  Spangler— 678— W.  G.  Watkins,  W.  F.  Carter. 
Columbia— J.  J.  Searcy— 717— Capt.  M.  A.  Guinn,  Col.  E.  Hodge. 
Cuba— Col.  Jo  Kelly— 811— J.  P.  Webb,  J.  G.  Simpson. 

Dexter— S.  G.  Kitchen— 779— W.  L.  Jeffers,  J.  W.  McCullom. 
Doniphan— I.  N.  Hedgepeth— 793— Thos.  Malvey,  A.  J.  McCollum. 
El  Dorado  Springs — El  Dorado — 859 — Thos.  B.  Dry,  J.  L.  Wilcoxon. 
Eminence— N.  B.  Forrest— 762— B.  P.  Evans,  W.  S.  Chilton. 

Exeter — S.  Price— 456 — James  Montgomery,  G.  G.  James. 
Farmington— Crow— 712— S.  P.  Fleming,  T.  D.  Fisher. 

Fayette — J.  B.  Clark— 660 — S.  B.  Cunningham,  A.  J.  Furr. 

Fulton — Gen.  D.  M.  Frost — 737 — I.  N.  Sitton,  John  M.  Bryan. 
Fredericktown — Col.  Lowe — 805 — L.  Glaves,  L.  E.  Jenkins. 
Greenville — Ben  Holmes — 761 — J.  B.  McGehee,  J.  K.  Lowrence. 
Hannibal — R.  Ruffner — 676 — S.  J.  Harrison,  T.  A.  Wright. 
Higginsville — Edwards — 733 — R.  Todhunter,  J.  J.  Fulkerson. 
Houston— J.  H.  McBride— 787— W.  L.  Lyle,  Jacob  Farley. 
Huntsville — Lowry — 636 — G.  N.  Ratliff,  J.  S.  Robertson. 
Independence — Halloway — 533 — E.  W.  Strode,  Schuyler  Lowe. 
Jackson — S.  S.  Harris — 790 — S.  S.  Harris,  E.  P.  Jenkins. 

Jefferson  City— Parsons— 718— J.  B.  Gantt,  .lames  Hardin. 

Kansas  City — Kansas  City— 80— W.  T.  Mills,  E.  R.  Tomlinson. 
Keytesville — Gen.  S.  Price— 710 — J.  G.  Martin,  J.  A.  Egan. 
Kennet— John  P.  Taylor— 792 — W.  H.  Helm,  Collin  Morgan. 
Lamar— Capt.  Ed  Ward — 760 — R.  J.  Tucker,  W.  L.  Mack. 

Lee’s  Summit— Lee’s  Summit— 740— J.  A.  Carr,  J.  L.  Lacy. 
Lexington — Lexington — 648— J.  Q.  Platenburg,  George  P.  Venable. 
Liberty— McCarty— 729— J.  T.  Chandler,  P.  W.  Reddish. 

Linneus— Flournoy — 836 — William  L.  Cornett,  J.  P.  Bradley. 
Madison— Bledsoe— 679— J.  R.  drowning,  J.  S.  Demoway. 

Marshall — Marmaduke — 554 — James  A.  Gordon,  D.  P.  Bell. 

Marble  Hill- Col.  William  Jeffers— 7S9—J.  J.  Long,  J.  S.  Hill. 


MISS  ELIZABETH  CHRISTOPHER  HINSDALE, 
Maid  of  .Honor  for  North  Carolina. 

Memphis — Shackle'tt — 723 — W.  C.  Ladd,  C.  F.  Sanders. 
Mexico — Mexico — 650 — James  Bradley,  Ben  C.  Johnson. 
Moberly — Marmaduke — 685 — J.  A.  Tagart,  W.  P.  Davis. 
Mooresville — Mooresville — 541 — J.  M.  Barron,  Nat  Fiske. 
Morley — Maj.  J.  Parrot — 460 — A.  J.  Gupton,  J.  W.  Evans. 
Miami — John  Benson — 613 — L.  W.  Haynie,  J.  F.  Webster. 
Nevada— Nevada— 662— C.  T.  Davis,  J.  D.  Ingram. 
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Confederate  l/eterai). 


Pustotficc.  ('iimii.  \(j.  Officem. 

New  Madrid— Col.  A.  C.  Riley— 791— Joseph  Hunter,  Albert  Lee. 
Oak  Grove— Up  Hayes— 831— J.  H.  George,  C.  T.  Duncan. 
Odessa— S.  Price— 547— Thomas  T.  Gilbs,  W.  H.  Edwards. 

Paris — Monroe  County — 689 — J.  M.  McGee,  B.  P.  White. 

Platte  City— Platte  County— 728— T.  B.  George,  J.  L.  Carmack. 
Plattshurg— J.  T.  Hughes— 69G—J.  B.  Baker,  E.  T.  Smith. 


Postofficc.  Camp.  No.  Officers. 

Asheville — Z.  Vance— 681 — Maj.  James  M.  Grudger,  C.  B.  Way. 
Brevard— Transylvania  Co.— 953— L.  C.  Neill,  J.  J.  Shippman. 
Bryson  City— A.  Coleman— 301— E.  Everett,  W.  H.  Plughes. 
Burlington — P,.ufRn — 486 — J.  A.  Turrentine,  J.  R.  Inland. 
Charlotte- Mecklenburg— 382— S.  H.  Hilton,  D.  G.  Maxwell. 

Clinton — Sampson — 137 — R.  H.  Holliday,  J.  A.  Beaman. 

Concord- Cabarrus  Co.  C.  V.  A.— 212— D.  A.  Caldwell,  J.  R.  Ervin. 
Durham— R.  P.  Webb— 818— J.  S.  Carr,  N.  A.  Ramsey. 
Eayetteville—Payetteville— 852— Edward  J.  Hale,  John  N.  Prior. 

Franklin — Confed.  Vet. — 955 — Maj.  Rankin,  . 

Franklin— Charles  L.  Robinson— 947— N.  P.  Rankin,  W.  A*  Curtis. 
Greensboro— Guilford  Co.— 795— J.  W.  Scott,  T.  J.  Sloan. 
Goldsboro— T.  Ruffin— 794— N.  H.  Gurley,  A.  B.  Hollowell. 
Henderson— Henry  L.  Wyatt— 9S4—W.  H.  Cheek,  W.  B.  Shaw, 
Hickory— Catawba— 162— M.  S.  Deal,  L.  R.  Whitener. 
Independence— E.  B.  Holloway— 533— E.  W.  Strode,  S.  Lowe. 

Lenoir — Col.  John  T.  Jones — 952 — J.  P.  Johnson,  . 

Littleton— Junius  Daniel— 326 — John  P.  Leech. 

Marion — Confed.  Vet. — 914— Lieut.  Col.  J.  P.  Sinclair, . 

Mt.  Airy— Surrey  Co.— 797— W^.  E.  Patterson,  J.  R.  Paddison. 
Mexico — Mexico — 650 — James  Bradley,  B.  C.  Johnson. 

Murphy— Confed.  Vet.— 956— J.  W.  Cooper, . 

Pittsboro— L.  J.  Merritt— 387— O.  A.  Hanner,  H.  A.  London. 
Rockingham— Richmond  Co.— 830— W.  H.  McLaurin,  H.  C.  Wall. 

Ryan— Confederate— 417 , T.  McBryde. 

Raleigh— L.  O.  Branch— 515 — P.  E.  Hines,  J.  C.  Birdsong. 

Red  Springs— Red  Springs — 417— T.  McBryde,  D.  P.  McEachem. 
Salisbury— Fisher— 309— J.  A.  Ramsay,  J.  C.  Bernhardt. 

Salisbury— C.  F.  Fisher— 319— J.  R.  Crawford,  C.  R.  Barker. 
Statesville— Col.  R.  Campbell— 394 — P.  C.  Carlton,  T.  M.  C.  David- 
son. 

Smithfield — W.  R.  Moore — 833 — J.  T.  Ellington,  E.  H.  Holb. 

Snow  Hill— Drysdale— 849— H.  H.  Best,  W.  H.  Dail. 

Tryon — Confed. Vet. — 924 — W.  E.  Mills,  ■ . 

Wadesboro— Anson— 846 — P.  Bennett,  J.  J.  Dunlap. 

Waynesville— P.  Welch— 848— G.  S.  Ferguson,  G.  W.  Clayton. 
Washington — B.  Grimes — 424 — T.  M.  Allen,  J.  M.  Gallagher. 
Webster — J.  R.  Love — 954 — T.  J.  Love,  E.  R.  Hampton. 
Williamston— J.  C.  l,amb — 845 — W.  J.  Hardison,  W.  Robertson. 
Wilmington— Cape  Fear — 254 — Louis  S.  Belden,  H.  Savage. 
Winston — Norfleet— 436 — T.  J.  Brown,  S.  H.  Smith. 


MISS  BESSIE  BLANCHE  BUSH, 

Sponsor  for  Oklihoina  Territory. 

Pineville — E.  McDonald — 754 — J.  C.  Hooper,  J.  P.  Caldwell. 
Pleasant  Hill — Pleasant  Hill — 691 — H.  M.  Bledsoe,  T.  H.  Cloud. 
Poplar  Bluff- Stonewall  Jackson— 780 — T.  H.  Mauldin,  B.  C.  Jones. 
Rolla — Col.  E.  A.  Stein — 742 — H,  S.  Headley,  J.  L.  Buskett. 
Richmond — S.  R.  Crispin — 727 — James  L.  Farris,  L.  Turner. 

Salem — Col.  E.  T.  Wing'o — 745 — W.  Barksdale,  J.  E.  Organ. 

Sedalia — Sedalla — 985 , . 

Springfield — Campbell — 488 — D.  D.  Berry,  N.  B.  Hogan. 

St.  Joseph— Cundiff— 807— James  W.  Boyd,  J.  C.  Landis. 

St.  Louis— J.  S.  Bowen — 659 — C.  J.  Moffitt,  B.  P.  Haislip. 

St.  Louis— St.  Louis— 731— Robert  McCulloch,  F.  Gaiennie. 

Sweet  Springs — Sweet  Springs — 635— V.  Marmaduke,  W.  C.  Hall. 
Vienna— J.  G.  Shockley— 744 — J.  A.  Love,  A.  S.  Henderson. 

Waddill — Freeman — 690 — J.  W.  Roseberry,  L.  H.  Marrs. 

Wanda — Freeman — 690 — J.  W.  Roseberry,  H.  W.  Hamilton. 
Warrensburg — Parsons — 735 — W.  P.  Gibson,  D.  C.  Woodruff. 
Waverly — J.  Percival — 711 — H.  J.  Galbraith,  A.  Corder. 
Waynesville — Howard — 688 — C.  H.  Howard,  E.  G.  W^illiams. 

West  Plain — J.  O.  Shelby — 630 — O.  H.  Catron,  N.  C.  Berry. 
Windsor— Windsor  Guards— 71-5— R.  F.  Taylor,  A.  C.  Clark. 


MONTANA  DIVISION. 

Postoffice.  Camp.  No.  Officers. 

Helena — Confed.  Vet. — 523— Col.  William  De  Lacy, . 

Phillipsburg — J.  E.  B.  Stuart — 716 — F.  D.  Brown,  William  Ray. 

NEW  MEXICO  DIVISION. 

Postoffice.  Camp.  No.  Officers. 

Deming— Pap  Price — 773 — Seaman  Field,  Alex.  Brand. 

Largo — Confed.  Vet. — 525 — J.  H.  Thichoff,  . 

Socorro— Confed.  Surv.  Asso’n — 524 — J.  J.  Leeson,  . 


NORTH  CAROLINA  DIVISION. 

Maj.  Gen.  William  L.  DeRosset,  Commander,  Wilmington. 
Col.  Junius  Davis,  A.  G.  and  Chief  of  Staff,  Wilmington. 

J.  G.  Hall,  Brigadier  General,  Hickory. 

W.  L.  Ivondon,  Brigadier  General,  Pittsboro. 


OKLAHOMA  DIVISION. 

Maj.  Gen.  Edward  L.  Thomas,  Commander,  Sac  and  Pox  Agency. 
Col.  J.  O.  easier,  A.  G.  and  Chief  of  Staff,  Oklahoma  City. 


MIS.S  MAMIE  G.  STRIBLING, 
Maid  of  Honor  for  Oklahoma  Territory. 


Ti\) 


Confederate  l/eterar). 


Postofflce.  Cum)).  No.  Offlrcru. 

Dale— Camp  Dale— 70G— W.  II.  Uean,  M.  Ginn. 

El  Reno— El  Reno— 348 — W.  .1.  Montricf,  W.  W.  Bush. 

Guthrie — Camp  Jamison— 347— Gen.  J.  A.  Jamison,  J.  D.  Maurice. 
Norman— J.  B.  Gordon— 200— T.  J.  Johnson,  S.  J.  Wilkins. 
Oklahoma— Hammons— 177— Dr.  A.  J.  Beale,  Asher  Bailey. 

Shawnee — Gen.  Monroe  Parsons— 97G , . 

Tecumseh— Pat  Cleburne — 867 — B.  T.  Philipps,  A.  J.  Johnson. 


MISS  ISABELL  BRATTON, 

Sponsor  for  South  Carolina. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  DIVISION. 

Maj.  Gen.  C.  Irvine  Walker,  Commander,  Charleston, 

Col.  James  G.  Holmes,  A.  G.  and  Chief  of  Staff,  Charleston. 
Asbury  Coward,  Bri;?adier  General,  Charleston. 

Thomas  W.  Carwile,  Brigadier  General,  Edgefield. 

Postoffice.  Cum)).  No.  Offlccrs. 

Abbeville— Secession— 416— J.  P.  Lyon,  W.  A.  Templeton. 

Aiken— B.  E.  Bee— 84— B.  H Teague,  W.  W.  Williams. 

Allendale— Jim  Hagood— 755— Joseph  Erwin,  Richard  Best. 
Anderson — Camp  Benson — 337 — M.  P.  Tribble,  W.  T.  McGill. 
Anderson— S.  D.  Lee— 753— M.  P.  Tribble,  A.  P.  Hubbard. 

Bamberg — Jenkins — 627 — S.  P.  H.  Elwell,  W.  A.  Riley. 

Barnwell — E.  W.  Bellingers— 834 , . 

Batesburg — Gen.  James  Connor — 939 — T.  S.  Fox,  A.  J.  Boatwright. 

Beaufort— Beaufort— 366— Thomas  S.  White, . 

Blaokville— J.  Hagood— 827— L.  C.  Stephens,  C.  C.  Rush. 

Bradley — E.  Bland — 536 — W.  E.  Cothran,  E.  W.  Watson. 

Belton— Anderson — 782 — George  W.  Cox,  James  W.  Poore. 
Bennettsville — Henegan — 766 — J.  A.  W.  Thomas,  C.  M.  Weatherly. 

Bucksville— Confed.  Surv.  Ass’n— 529— Capt.  B.  L.  Beaty,  . 

Bucksville — Horry— 529 — B.  L.  Beaty,  John  R.  Cooper. 
Blacksburg- Hart— 783— J.  G.  Black,  B.  J.  Gold. 

Camden — R.  Kirkland — 704 — C.  C.  Haile,  E.  E.  Sill. 

Chapin— Joseph  E.  Johnston — 1000  , . 

Charleston — Camp  Sumter — 250 — Dr.  R.  M.  Brodie,  J.  W.  Ward. 
Charleston — Pal’to  Guard— 315— G.  L.  Buist,  G.  H.  Manson. 
Charleston — A.  B.  Rhett— 767 — S.  C.  Gilbert,  A.  H.  Prince. 
Cheraw— J.  B.  Kershaw— 413— J.  C.  Colt,  C.  A.  Malloy. 

Chester — Lucius  Gaston — 821 — J.  S.  Wilson,  J.  C.  McFadden. 
Chesterfield — Winnie  Davis— 950 — W.  J.  Hanna,  Jarhes  A.  Craig. 
Clinton — B.  S.  Owens — 932 — W.  A.  Shand,  G.  M.  Hanna. 


Poslofllcc,  ('(iiii)).  No.  (tffiri'is. 

Clintonward  — Capt.  E.  W.  Horne  — 945  — J.  H.  Edwards,  H.  I,. 
Ready. 

Clouds  Creek— A.  S.  Bouknight— 1005 , . 

Columliia- Hampton— 389— R.  S.  DesPorter,  D.  R.  Flennlkln. 
Darlington— Darlington — 785 — E.  Keith  Dargan,  Wm.  E.  James. 
Dillon — Ilarllee- 840 — A.  T.  Harllee,  A.  K.  Parham. 

Due  West— Confed.  Vet.— 813— W.  T.  Cowan, . 

Duncans — Dean— 437— Paton  Ballenger,  E.  J,  Zimmerman. 

Easley— J.  Hawthorne — 285— D.  P.  Bradley,  J.  H.  Martin. 
Edgefield  C.  H. — A.  Perrin — 367 — John  E.  Colgan,  W.  D.  Ramey. 
Edisto  Island— Maj.  J.  Jenkins— 784— John  Jenkins,  T.  Mikell. 
Ellenton— Wick  McCreary— 842— T.  L.  Bush,  Sr.,  D.  W.  Bush. 
Ellijay — Gen.Wm.  Phillips— 969— T.  L.  Greer,  Wm.  DeJournette. 
Enoree — Chicester — 905 — William  A.  Hill,  B.  F.  Sample. 

Florence — Pee  Dee — 390— E.  W.  Lloyd,  William  Quirk. 

Fort  Mill — Fort  Mill — 920 — S.  E.  White.  J.  W.  Andrey. 

Gaffney— Jake  Carpenter— 810— H.  P.  Griffith,  D.  A.  Thomas. 
Georgetown— Arthur  Manigault— 768— J.  H.  Reed,  T.  M.  Merriman. 

Glymphville — Glymphville— 399 — L.  P.  Miller,  . 

Greenville — Pulliam— 297— W.  L.  Mauldin,  P.  T.  Hayne. 
Greenwood — Aiken— 432 — C.  A.  C.  Waller,  L.  M.  Moore. 

Guyton — I.edbetter— 922 — Joshua  Jamison,  A.  E.  Brown. 

Hagood— J.  D.  Graham— 822— J.  J.  Neason,  J.  W.  Young. 

Harrelson — Jackson — 801 , J.  M.  Harrelson. 

Hyman — Hampton— 450 — M.  L.  Munn,  R.  F.  Coleman. 

Inman— Gibbs— 875— J.  M.  Rudisail,  H.  M.  Bishop.' 

Jennys— Rivers  Bridge— 839— J.  W.  Jenny,  J.  F.  Kearse. 

Johnston — McHenry — 765 — William  Lott,  P.  B.  Waters. 
Jonesville— G.  W.  Boyd— 921 — W.  H.  S.  Harris,  W.  T.  Ward. 
Kershaw— Hanging  Rook— 738— L.  C.  Hough,  B.  A.  Hilton. 
Kingstree— Presley— 757— D.  E.  Gordon,  E.  P.  Montgomery. 
Laurens — Garlington — 501 — B.  W.  Ball,  B.  W.  Lanford. 


MISS  SALLIE  H.  HUGER, 

Maid  of  Honor  for  South  Carolina. 

Lexington— Lexington— 668— S.  M.  Roof,  M.  D.  Harman. 
Layton— Jackson— 838— A.  B.  Layton.  J.  M.  Harrelson. 
Manning— H.  Benbow— 471— C.  S.  Land,  S.  J.  Bowman. 
Marion— Camp  Marion— 641— S.  A.  Durham,  E.  H.  Gasque. 

McClellanville— Edward  Hanigault— 1002 , . 

Martins— Horrall— 896 , . 

McKay— J.  Hendricks— 535— J.  3M.  Hough,  J.  E.  Sowell. 

Mt.  Pleasant— Wagner— 410— S.  P.  Smith,  J.  R.  Tomlinson. 
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Confederate  l/eterap. 


Postoffice.  Camp.  No.  Officers. 

Newberry — J.  D.  Nance — 336 — J.  W.  Gary,  C.  F.  Boyd. 
Ninety-Six— J.  P.  Marshall— 577— Thomas  L.  Moore,  J.’ Rogers. 
North— North— 701— G.  W.  Dannelly,  S.  A.  Livingston. 
Orangeburg — Orangeburg — 457  J.  P.  Izlar,  S.  Dibble. 
Parksville— J.  Tillman— 741— R.  Harling,  S.  B.  Preeland. 


Postoffice.  Camp.  No.  Officers. 

Alamo— Joseph  P.  Johnston— 915— F.  J.  Wood,  D.  B.  Dodson. 
Arlington — John  C.  Carter — 899 — R.  S.  Donelson,  W.  B.  Stewart. 

Auburn— William  C.  Hancock— 944 , J.  R.  Hancock. 

Bateville — Confed.  Vet. — 935 — John  R.  Donaldson,  . 

Bristol— Fulkerson— 705— H.  C.  Wood,  N.  D.  Bachman. 
Brownsville — H.S. Bradford — 426 — A.H.  Bradford,  H. J.Livingston. 
Chattanooga— Forrest— 4— J.  P.  Shipp,  L.  T.  Dickinson. 

Clarksville — Forbes — 77 — John  D.  Moore,  Clay  Stacker. 

Cleveland— J.  D.  Traynor— 590— S.  H.  Day,  L.  Shingart. 

Columbia — W.  H.  Trousdale — 495 — H.  G.  Evans,  J.  L.  Jones. 
Cookeville— Pat  Cleburne— 967 — Walton  Smith,  J.  H.  Curtis. 
Dayton— J.  W.  Gillespie— 923— C.  V.  Allen,  W.  G.  Allen. 

Decatur— Confed.  Vet.— 934— Robert  Spradling,  . 

Decaturville — McMillan — 994 — John  McMillan,  J.  J.  Austin. 
Dickson— Bill  Green— 933— W.  J.  Mathis,  A.  B.  Williams. 

Dresden — J.  A.  Jenkins — 998 — E.  E.  Tansil, . 

Dyersburg — W.  Dawson — 552 — W.  C.  Nixon,  L.  C.  McClerkin. 
Eagleville — Sam  B.  Wilson — 970 — William  A.  Bailey,  W.  J.  White. 
Payefteville  — Shackleford-B’'ulton  — 114  — J.  T.  Goodrich,  W.  H. 
Cashion. 

Franklin — Gen.  Starnes — 134 — J.  H.  Akin,  G.  L.  Cowan. 
Gainesboro— S.  S.  Stanton— 909— Sam  A.  Smith,  N.  B.  Young. 
Gallatin— Donelson — 539— John  T.  Branham,  T.  L.  Vinson. 

Greenfield— Greenfleld—972— Thomas  Campbell,  . 

Henryville — Confed.  Vet.— 992 — W.  H.  Skillman,- — . 

Humboldt — Humboldt — 974 — W.  N.  L.  Dunlop,  J.  D.  Vance. 
Jackson — John  Ingram — 37 — Clifton  Dancey,  J.  W.  Gates. 

Jasper— Confed.  Vet.— 931— J.  A.  Walker,  P.  G.  Pryor. 

Kenton — Confed.  Vet. — 936 — Dr.  P.  N.  Matlock,  . 

Knoxville— Fred  Ault— 5 — R.  L.  Teasdale,  John  S.  Robbins. 
Knoxville— P.  K Zollicoffer — 46— John  F.  Horne,  Chas.  Ducloux. 
Lebanon— Wilson  Co.— 941— S.  G.  Shepherd,  W.  M.  Harknader. 


MISS  MEDORA  CHEATHAM, 

Maid  of  Honor  for  Tennessee. 

Lewisburg— Dibrell— 55— W.  G.  Loyd,  Henry  K.  Moss. 

Martin— A.  S.  Johnston— 892— W.  T.  Lawler,  J.  L.  Wilkes. 
Manchester— Frank  Ragsdale— 917— J.  H.  S.  Duncan,  S.  S.  Cook. 
Maynardville— Johnston— 722— B.  L.  Donenew,  J.  J.  Sellers. 
McKenzie— S.  Jackson-^2— J.  P.  Cannon,  J.  M.  Null. 
McMinnville— Savaffe—Hacket—930— J.  C.  Biles,  W.  C.  Womack. 
Memphis— Con.  His.  Ass’n— 28— C.  W.  Frazier,  J.  P.  Young. 


Pelzer— Kershaw— 743— L.  P.  Harling,  T.  A.  McElroy. 

Pendleton— Sally  Simpson— 1006— J.  C.  Stribling,  R.  E.  Sloan. 
Pickens— Wolf  Creek— 412— J.  A.  Griffin,  H.  B.  Hendricks. 
Piedmont— Crittenden— 707— F.  J.  Poole,  J.  O.  Jenkins. 

Poverty  Hill— M.  C.  Butler— 968— J.  J.  Bunch,  H.  H.  Townes. 

Rock  Hill — Catawba — 278 — Cade  Jones,  I.  Jones. 

Ridgeway— Camp  Rion — 534 — John  D.  Harrison,  G.  W.  Moore. 
Salley — Hart — 697 — D.  H.  Salley,  A.  L.  Sawyer. 

Saluda — Mitchell — 764 — James  M.  Forrest,  A.  L.  Wyse. 

Senaca— Doyle — 893 , O.  F.  Bacon. 

Simpsonville— Austin — 454 — W.  P.  Gresham,  D.  C.  Bennett. 

Socastee — Con.  Surv.  Ass’n — 418 — J.  Smith,  . 

Spartanburg— Walker— 335— D.  R.  Duncan,  Moses  Poster. 
Springfield — L.  M.  Keith — 786 — J.  W.  Jumper,  John  C.  Fanning. 

St.  George’s— Stephen  Elliott— 51— R.  M.  Minus,  J.  Otey  Reed. 

St.  Stephens — O.  I.  Walker — 732 — A.  W.  Weatherly,  R.  V,  Mathews. 
Summerville — Gen.  Jas.  Conner— 374— Geo.  Tupper,  W.  R.  Dehon. 
Sumter— Dick  Anderson— 334— J.  D.  Graham,  P.  P.  Galllard. 
Sunnyside — Jeffries — 889 — G.  W.  McKown,  J.  Rufus  Poole. 
Sycamore — C.  J.  Colcock — 928— B.  R.  Lewis,  Dr.  J.  M.  Weekley. 

Timmonsville — Confed.  Vet.— 774 , D.  H.  Traxler. 

Traveler’s  Rest — T.  W.  West— 824— M.  L.  West,  J.  J.  Watson. 
Union — J.  R.  Giles — 708 — James  T.  Douglass,  J.  L.  Strain. 
Walterboro — Heyward — 462 — John  D.  Edwards,  C.  G.  Henderson. 
Waterloo — C.  R.  Holmes — 746 — R.  N.  Cunningham,  A.  E.  Nance. 
Westminster— Haskell— 895— S.  P.  Dendy,  H.  A.  Terrill. 

Winnsboro — Rains — 698 — Robert  H.  Jennings,  John  J.  Nell. 
Yorkville— Micah  Jenkins— 702 — Maj.  J.  F.  Hart,  Jas.  F.  Wallace. 


TENNESSEE  DIVISION. 

Maj.  Gen.  A.  J.  Vaughan,  Commander,  Memphis. 

Col.  John  P.  Hickman,  A.  G.  and  Chief  of  Staff,  Nashville. 
J.  E.  Carter,  Brigadier  General,  Knoxville. 

G.  W.  Gordon,  Brigadier  General,  Memphis. 


.MIS.S  SARAH  DONELSON  COFFEE, 
Sponsor  for  Tennessee. 
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C^opfederate  l/eterar>. 


Postofllcc.  Ciirni).  Xo.  O/Jlcffs. 

Morristown — W.  B.  Tate — 725— T.  J.  Speck,  J.  H.  McClistcr. 
Murfreesboro — Palmer— SI— M.  B.  Neely,  H.  H.  Norman. 
Nashville — Clieatham — 35— R.  Bin  Cave,  J.  P.  Hickman. 
Nashville— J.  C.  Brown— 520— W.  C.  Smith,  Joseph  H.  Dew. 

Petersburg' — Confed.  Vet. — 093 — G.  C.  Gillespie, . 

Pikeville— H.  M.  Ashby— 458— I...  T.  Billingsly,  Z.  M.  Morris. 


MISS  TINA  L.  CLEVELAND, 

Sponsor  for  Texas. 

Pulaski — Wooldridge — 586 — Field  Arrowsmith,  Charles  P.  Jonei 

Rattlesnake— Confed.  Vet.— 926— Joe  T.  Fletcher,  . 

Ripley — John  Sutherland— 890 — H.  T.  Hanks,  A.  J.  Meadows. 
Rogersville— Kyle  Blevins— 777— W.  S.  Armstrong,  F.  A.  Shotwell. 
Sharon— Jeff  Thompson— 987— W.  E.  Thomas,  G.  M.  Terry. 
Shelbyville— W.  Frierson— 83— H.  C.  Whiteside,  L.  H.  Russ. 
Somerville — Armstrong — 910 — T.  B.  Yancey,  Robert  Locke. 

South  Pittsburg— Confed.  Vet.— 672 — J.  Bright,  . 

Sweetwater— Confed.  Vet.— 693— John  M.  Jones,  J.  C.  Warren. 
Tracy  City— S.  L.  Freeman- 884— W.  P.  Morton,  J.  M.  Johnson. 
Trenton— Col.  R.  M.  Russell— 906— William  Gay,  W.  F.  McRee. 
Tullahoma — Anderson— 173 — W.  H.  McLemore-,  W.  J.  Travis. 
Union  City— W.  McDonald— 997— P.  N.  Matlock,  F.  B.  Taylor. 

West  Point— Confed.  Vet.— 927— J.  W.  Welch,  . 

Winchester — Turney — 12 — T.  D.  Cherry,  N.  R.  Martin. 


TEXAS  DIVISION. 

Maj.  Gen.  R.  H.  Phelps,  Commander,  La  Grange. 

Col.  H.  B.  Stoddard,  A.  G.  and  Chief  of  Staff,  Bryan. 

NORTHEASTERN  TEXAS  SUBDIVISION. 

Brevet  Maj.  Gen.  T.  M.  Scott,  Commander,  Melissa. 

Col.  W.  M.  Abernathy,  A.  G.  and  Chief  of  Staff,  McKinney. 

John  W.  Webb,  Brigadier  General,  Paris. 

J.  M.  Pearson,  Brigadier  General,  McKinney. 

NORTHWESTERN  TEXAS  SUBDIVISION. 

Brevet  Maj.  Gen.  Robert  Cobb,  Commander,  Wichita  Falls. 

Col.  Wm.  Parke  Skeene,  A.  G.  and  Chief  of  Staff,  Wichita  Falls. 
W.  B.  Plemons,  Brigadier  General,  Amarillo. 

A.  T.  Gay,  Brigadier  General,  Graham. 


SOUTHEASTERN  TEXAS  SUBDIVISION. 
Brevet  Maj.  Gen.  W.  G.  Biain,  Commander,  Mexia. 

Col.  Thomas  T.  Gibson,  A.  G.  and  Chief  of  Staff,  Mexia. 

W.  N.  Norwood,  Brigadier  General,  Navaaota. 

T.  D.  Rock,  Brigadier  General,  Woodville. 

SOUTHWESTERN  TEXAS  SUBDIVISION. 
Brevet  Maj.  Gen.  W.  C.  Kroeger,  Commander,  San  Antonio. 
Col.  J.  R.  Gordon,  A.  G.  and  Chief  of  Staff,  San  Antonio. 

T.  W.  Dodd,  Brigadier  General,  Laredo. 

H.  L.  Bentley,  Brigadier  General,  Abilene. 

WESTERN  TEXAS  SUBDIVISION. 

Brevet  Maj.  Gen.  James  Boyd,  Commander,  Belton. 

Col.  W.  M.  McGregor,  A.  G.  and  Chief  of  Staff,  Cameron. 

H.  E.  Shelley,  Brigadier  General,  Austin. 

Robert  Donnell,  Brigadier  General,  Meridian. 

Joe  D.  Harrison,  Brigadier  General,  Willow  City. 

Postofflee.  Camp.  No.  Officers. 

Abilene— Abilene— 72— C.  1^.  Leake,  T.  W.  Daugherty. 
Abilene — Taylor  Co. — 69 — H.  L.  Bentley,  Theo.  Heyck. 
Alpine— Guthrie— 888— H.  O’Neal,  H.  L.  Lackey. 

Alvarado — Alvarado — 160 — J.  M.  Hill,  J.  R.  Posey. 

Alvin— John  A.  Wharton— 286 — J.  T.  Cobb,  W.  L.  Orr. 

Almi — J.  A.  W'harton — 286 — I.  T.  Cobb,  S.  M.  Richardson. 
Alvord— Stonewall— 362— J.  M.  Jones,  W.  P.  Wright. 

Archer  City — S.  Jackson — 249 — A.  H.  Parmer,  T.  M.  Cecil. 
Antelope — Christian — 703 — A.  U.  McQueen,  W.  E.  Wallace. 
Anson — Jones  Co. — 612 — J.  D.  Pickens,  T.  Bland. 

.Archer  City — S.  .Jackson — 249 — A.  Llewellyn,  T.  M.  Cecil. 
Athens — H.  Martin— 65 — D.  M.  Morgan,  T.  J.  Foster. 


P ■ 


MISS  MARGARET  SEALV, 

M:iui  of  Honor  for  Texas. 

Atlanta — S.  Jackson — 91 — W.  P.  EdsleJ^  J.  N.  Simmons. 
Aurora — R.  Q.  Mills — 360 — P.  F.  Lewis,  B.  S.  Ellis. 
Austin— J.  B.  Hood— 103— J.  G.  Booth,  A.  F.  Robbins. 
Baird — A.  S.  Johnston — 654 — John  Trent,  J.  E.  W.  Lane. 
Ballinger— McCulloch— 557— J.  M.  Crosson,  H.  D.  Pearce. 
Bandera — Bandera — 643 — V.  T.  Sanders,  A.  L.  Scott. 
Barlett— Dock  Belk — 645 — D.  B.  F.  Belk,  J.  H.  Lineberger. 
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(Confederate  l/eterap. 


I'ustoffice.  Camp.  No.  Officers. 

Bastrop — Bastrop — 569 — P.  K.  Gray,  J.  C.  Buchanan. 

Beaumont — A.  S.  Johnston — 75 — Dr.  B.  F.  Calhoun,  W.  L.  Rigsby. 
Beeville — Walton — 575 — W.  S.  Duggat,  R.  W.  Archer. 

Bells— J.  Wheeler— 692— P.  P.  Ellis,  George  Goding. 

Belton— Bell  Co.  C.  A.— 122— W.  R.  Wallace,  J.  G.  Whitsett. 

Bend— Hardee— 653— Tom  Hollis,  J.  A.  Skipper. 

Bentonville— Cabell— 89— D.  R.  McKissack,  N.  L.  Henry. 

Bellville — Austin  Co.— 606 — W.  L.  Springfield,  K.  W.  Reese. 
Bertram — Bertram — 961 — W.  J.  Gardner,  A.  M.  Witcher. 

Bristol — Fulkerson — 705 — H.  C.  Wood,  M.  D.  Bachman. 

Big  Springs — J.  Wheeler — 330 — J.  W.  Barnett,  R.  B.  Zinn. 

Blossom — J.  Pelham — 629 — W.  E.  Moore,  A.  W.  Black. 

Blum — Polignac — 509 — W.  H.  Faucett,  R.  H.  Sawyer. 

Bosqueville — G.  B.  Gerald— 598 , J.  B.  Waddell. 

Bonham— Sul  Ross— 164— S.  Lipscomb,  J.  P.  Holmes. 

Bowie — The  Bowie  Pelhams— 572— R.  D.  Rugeley,  . 

Brady — B.  McCulloch — 563 — W.  H.  Jones,  L.  Ballou. 

Brazoria — Clinton  Terry — 243 — J.  W.  Hanks,  J.  P.  Taylor. 
Breckinridge — Frank  Cheatham — 314 — J.  T.  Camp,  John  L.  Davis. 
Brenham — Washington — 239 — M.  A.  Healy,  J.  R.  Holmy. 


Ml.Sfi  BESSIE  ROSS, 

Maid  of  Honor  for  Tc.xas. 

Bridgeport — Bridgeport — 568 — R.  T.  Raines,  T.  W.  Tunnell. 
Brownwood — Jackson — 118 — F.  R.  Smith,  A.  D.  Moss. 

Bryan — J.  B.  Robertson — 124 — R.  K.  Chatham,  W.  G.  Mitchell. 
Buffalo  Gap — L.  F.  Moody — 123 — R.  C.  Lyon,  L.  P.  Moody. 

^Burnet — David  G.  Burnet — 960 — J.  B.  Sherrard,  W.  Humphrey. 
Burnet — Mt.  Remnants  Confed.  Vets. — 526 — J.  D.  Harrison,  J.  M. 
Smith. 

Caddo  Mills— Caddo  Mills— 502 — W.  L.  Cooper,  J.  T.  Hulsey. 
Caldwell — Rogers — 142 — W.  L.  Wommack,  J.  P.  Matthews. 
Calvert— Townsend— 111— P.  P.  Hooper,  Harvey  Field. 

Cameron — B.  McCulloch — 29 — J.  H.  Tracey,  J.  B.  Moore. 

Campbell — Camp  Ross — 185 — R.  W.  Ridley,  T.  G.  Smith. 

Canton — J.  L.  Hogg — 133 — T.  J.  Towles,  W.  D.  Thompson. 
Carthage — Randall — 163 — J.  P.  Forsyth,  J.  M.  Woolworth. 

Chico— Camp  McIntosh— 361— L.  S.  Eddins,  W.  B.  Turner. 

Chicota — Camp  Texas — 667 — T.  B.  Johnson,  N.  L.  Griffin. 

Childress — Johnston — 259 — R.  D.  Bailey,  George  R.  Allen. 

Cisco — Camp  Preveaux — 273— T.  W.  Neal,  J.  S.  McDonough. 
Clarksville— Porbes—77— Butler  Boyd,  Clay  StacKer. 

Clarksville— J.  C.  Burks— 6.56— A.  P.  Corley,  James  W.  Colcock. 


Postoffice.  Camp.  No.  Officers. 

Cleburne— Pat  Cleburne— 88— M.  S.  Kahle,  John  D.  Mitchell. 
Colorado— Johnston— 113— L.  H.  Weatherby,  T.  Q.  Mullin. 
Columbia— J.  J.  Searcy— 717— Capt.  M.  G.  Guinn,  Col.  E.  Hodge. 
Columbus— S’shire-Upton— 112— G.  McCormick,  B.  M.  Baker. 
Cdleman— J.  Pelham— 76— J.  J.  Callan,  M.  M.  Callen. 

Conroe — P.  P.  Porter — 608 — L.  E.  Dunn,  W.  A.  Bennett. 

Cold  Springs— San  Jacinto— 599— G.  W.  McKellar,  G.  I.  Turnly. 
Collinsville— Beauregard— 306— J.  B.  King,  W.  H.  Stephenson. 
Comanche— J.  Pelham— 565 — J.  T.  Tunnell,  G.  A.  Bruton. 
Commerce — R.  E.  Lee — 231 — G.  G.  Lindsey — W.  E.  Mangum. 
Cooper— Ector— 234— D.  H.  Lane,  A.  M.  Steen. 

Corpus  Christi— Johnston— 63— M.  Downey,  H.  R.  Sutherland,  Jr. 
Corsicana— C.  M.  Winkler— 147— A.  F.  Wood,  H.  G.  Damon. 
Cresson- Joe  Wheeler— 581— J.  R.  Lay,  W.  M.  Crook. 

Crockett — Crockett — 141 — N.  B.  Barbee,  E.  Winfree. 

Cuero — Emmett  Lynch— 242 — V.  Hardt,  George  H.  Law. 
Daingerfield — Brooks— 307— J.  N.  Zachery,  J.  A.  McGregor. 
Dallas— S.  Price— 31— E.  G.  Bower,  Charles  L.  Martin. 

Decatur— B.  McCulloch — 30 — Ira  Long,  M.  D.  Sellars. 

DeKalb — Tom  Wallace— 289 — L.  H.  Hall,  J.  D.  Stewart. 

Denison — Denison— 885— James  Moreland,  P.  P.  Dillard. 

Denton— Sul  Ross— 129 — W.  J.  Lacey,  R.  B.  Anderson. 

Devine— J.  W.  Whitfield— 560— R.  C.  Gossett,  O.  A.  Knight. 
DeLeon— J.  E.  Johnston— 566 — W.  Howard,  A.  M.  Barker. 

Del  Rio — Marmaduke — 615— S.  H.  Barton,  J.  K.  Pierce. 

Del  Rio — John  S.  Ford — 616 — F.  M.  PafCord,  L.  F.  Garner. 

Deport— W.  N.  Pendleton— 579— C.  C.  Jackson,  J.  R.  Pride. 

Dodd  City — Camp  Maxey— 281 — W.  C.  Moore,  . 

Douglasville— Confed.  Vet.— 591 — R.  H.  Williams,  H.  R.  McCoy. 
Dripping  Springs — McCulloch— 946— M.  L.  Reed,  W.  T.  Chapman. 
Dublin — Erath  and  Commanche — 85 — J.  T.  Harris,  L.  E.  Gillett. 
Dublin — A.  S.  Johnston— 564— W.  L.  Salsberry,  L.  E.  Gillett. 

Eagle  Lake — S.  Anderson — 619— , J.  B.  Walker. 

Eastland— S.  H.  Stout— .583— J.  Kimble,  R.  M.  Jones. 

Edna— C.  L.  Owen— 666 — W.  P.  Laughter,  G.  L.  Gayle. 

Elgin — Jake  Standifer — 582 — E.  A.  Smith,  J.  M.  Quirm. 

El  Paso— J.  C.  Brown — 468— W.  Kemp,  P.  F.  Edwards. 

Emma — Lone  Star — 198 — J.  W.  Murray,  — . 

Fairfield— W.  L.  Moody— 87— G.  T.  Bradley,  L.  G.  Sandifer. 
Platonia— Killough— 593— C.  Stoffers,  W.  A.  Beckham. 

Ploresville — Wilson  Co. — 225 — W.  C.  Agee,  A.  D.  Evans. 

Forney— Camp  Bee— 130— T.  M.  Daniel,  S.  G.  Fleming. 

Fort  Worth — Lee — 158 — K.  M.  VanZant,  W.  M.  McConnell. 

Frost— R.  Q.  Mills — 106— A.  Chamberlain,  M.  P.  Wakefield. 
Gainesville — J.  E.  Johnston — 119 — J.  M.  Wright,  W.  A.  Sims. 
Galveston — Magruder — 105 — T.  N.  Waul,  H.  H.  Johnson. 
Gatesville— C.  A.— 135— W.  C.  Brown,  P.  C.  West. 

Georgetown — Lessure— 663 — S.  K.  Brown,  R.  H.  Montgomery. 

Gilmer— Confed.  Vet.  Ass’n— 622 , J.  E.  Rawlins. 

Gilmer— Upshur  Co.— 646 — A.  B.  Boven,  J.  E.  Rawlins. 

Glen  Rose — Private  R.  Wood — 584 — S.  Milam,  G.  L.  Booker. 
Goldthwalte— Jeff  Davis— 117— D.  S.  Kelly,  J.  H.  Rutland. 

Goliad — H.  H.  Boone — 597 — J.  P.  Kibbe,  J.  G.  Patton. 

Gonzales— Key — 156 — P.  M.  Harwood,  Green  De  Witt. 

Gordonville — Hodges — 392 — W.  Hodges,  W.  Bassingame. 

Gramham — Young  Co. — 127 — O.  E.  Finley,  G.  H.  Crozier. 
Granbury— Granbury— 67 — M.  Chadwich,  I.  R.  Morris. 

Grand  View — Johnston — 377— S.  N.  Honea,  J.  W.  Meador. 
Greenville — J.  E.  Johnston— 267— S.  R.  Etter,  A.  H.  Hefner. 
Groveton— Gould— 652— G.  B.  Frazier,  P.  J.  Holley. 

Haskell— Haskell  Co.— W.  W.  Fields,  S.  L.  Robertson. 
Hallettsville— Col.  J.  Walker— 248 — V.  Ellis,  B.  P.  Burke. 
Hemstead— Tom  Green— 136 — Lite  Johnson,  G.  W.  Ellington. 
Henderson— Ras  Redwine— 295 — J.  M.  Mays,  C.  C.  Doyle. 
Henrietta— Sul  Ross— 172— J.  C.  Skipwith,  J.  E.  Freet. 

Hamilton— A.  S.  Johnston— 116— J.  C.  Baskin,  W.  L.  Morrison. 
Hillsboro— Hill  Co.— 166— George  W.  McNeese,  Dr.  N.  B.  Kennedy. 
Honey  Grove — Davidson— 294— J.  H.  Lynn,  J.  L.  Ballinger. 
Houston — Dick  Dowling — 197 — C.  C.  Beavens,  Sr.,  Will  Lambert. 
Huntsville — J.  C.  Upton — 43 — J.  T.  Jarrard,  W.  H.  Woodall. 
Jacksborough — Morgan— 364 — S.  W.  Eastin,  W.  J.  Denning. 
Jacksborough — Hughes— 365— J.  A.  Hudson,  W.  C.  Groner. 

Jewett — R.  S.  Gould — 611 — J.  E.  Anderson,  J.  W.  Waltmon. 
Johnson  City — Mt’n  Remnant — 986 — W.  H.  Withers,  J.  R.  Brown. 

Junction  City — Confed.  Vet. — 996 — W.  J.  Cloud,  . 

Kaufman— G.  D.  Manion— 145 — M.  Haynie,  D.  Coffman. 

Kerrville — Kerrville — 699 — R.  H.  Colvin,  D.  G.  Horn. 

Kilgore — Buck  Kilgore — 283 — W,  A.  Miller,  R.  W.  Wynn. 
Kingston— A.  S.  Johnston— 71— J.  F.  Puckett,  P.  G.  Carter. 
Ladonia— R.  E.  Lee— 126— W.  B.  Merrill,  E.  W.  Cummens. 
LaGrange — Col.  B.  Timmons — 61 — W.  W.  Walker,  N.  Holman. 


(^oi^fsderate  l/eterap 


Po>iU>flivv.  Cum]).  No.  Officns. 

Lampasas— K.  E.  Lee— 66— D.  C.  Thomas,  T.  H.  Haynie. 

Laredo — S.  Brunavides — 637— T.  W.  Dodd,  E.  R.  Tarver. 
Lexington— T.  Douglas— 555— T.  S.  Douglass,  E.  A.  Burns. 
Lexington — Lexington— 648— J.  A.  Wilson,  T.  S.  Chandler. 
Uvlngston — Tke  Turner — 321 — S.  B.  Tacksberry,  A.  B.  Green. 

Liberty— E.  B.  Pickett— 626— B.  P.  Cameron, . 

Llano— Johnston— 647— J.  S.  Atchison,  E.  H.  Alexander. 
Lockhart— Pickett— 570— M.  R.  Stringfellow,  J.  N.  L.  McCurdy. 

Lone  Oak— Confed.  Vet. — 695 , . 

Longview— J.  B.  Gregg — 587 — S.  T.  Nelson,  Ras  Young. 
Lubbock— Lubbock— 138— W.  D.  Crump,  G.  W.  Shannon. 

Lufkin — Camp  Lane — 614 — A.  W.  Ellis,  E.  L.  Robb. 
Madisonville— Walker— 128— J.  C.  Webb,  G.  H.  Hubbard. 

Manor — Manor — 664 — J.  J.  Parsley,  B.  J.  Kopperl. 

Marlin— Willis  L.  Lang— 299— G.  A.  King,  John  M.  Jolly. 
Marshall— W.  P.  Lane— 621— E.  J.  Pry,  W.  G.  Rudd. 

Mason — Port  Mason — 618 — W.  L.  Leslie,  Wilson  Hey. 

Matador— S.  B.  Maxey— 860— P.  A.  Cribbs,  J.  M.  Campbell. 

. Mathis— Buchel— 808— N.  C.  Howard,  A.  W.  Horton. 

Mathews — Lane  Diggs — 750 — J.  B.  Donovan,  Sands  Smith. 
Memphis— Hall  Co.— 245— P.  M.  Murray,  G.  W.  Tipton. 
Menardville— Menardville — 328— L.  P.  Sieker,  H.  Wilson. 

Meridian — Johnston — 115 — H.  C.  Cooke,  H.  M.  Dillard. 

Merkel— Merkel— 79— J.  T.  Tucker,  A.  A.  Baker. 

Mexia — J.  Johnston — 94 — R.  J.  Bryant,  H.  W.  Williams. 
Minneola— Wood  Co.— 153— J.  H.  Huffmaster,  T.  J.  Goodwin. 

Mt.  Enterprise— Rosser— 82 — T.  Turner,  B.  Birdwell. 

Mt.  Pleasant— D.  Jones— 121— C.  L.  Dillahunty,  J.  D.  Turner. 
Montague— Bob  Stone— 93— John  W.  Bowers,  R.  P.  Crim. 
McGregor — 274 — J.  D.  Smith,  W.  P.  Chapman. 

McKinney — Throckmorton — 109 — Col.  P.  M.  Hill,  H.  C.  Mack. 

Mt.  Vernon — B.  McCulloch — 300 — W.  T.  Gass,  J.  J.  Morris. 

Mt.  Enterprise— Rosser— 82— T.  Turner. 

Murfreesboro — Palmer — 81 — R.  Ransom,  H.  H.  Norman. 
Nacogdoches — Raguet— 620 — G.  B.  Crain,  R.  D.  Chapman. 

Naples — Confed.  Vet. — 938 — J.  L.  Jolly, . 

Navasota — Wiley  G.  Post — 102 — T.  C.  Buffington,  J.  H.  Freeman. 
New  Boston — Sul  Ross — 287 — G.  H.  Rea,  T.  J.  Watlington. 
Rockwall— Rockw'all— 74— M.  S.  Austin,  N.  C.  Edwards. 

Oakville — J.  Donaldson — 195 — A.  Coker,  T.  M.  Church. 

Orange— W.  P.  Love— 639— B.  H.  Nosworthy,  P.  B.  Curry. 
Palestine— Palestine— 44 — J.  W.  Ewing,  J.  M.  Pullinwider. 
Paradise— P.  Cleburne— 363 — A.  J.  Jones,  L.  T.  Mason. 

Paris— A.  S.  Johnston— 70— H.  O.  Brown,  S.  A.  Griffith. 

Paint  Rock— Jeff  Davis— 168— W.  T.  Melton,  J.  A.  Steen. 

Palo  Pinto — Stonewall  Jackson — 772 — J.  M.  Bly,  J.  P.  Howard. 
Pearsall — Hardeman— 290— R.  M.  Harkness,  H.  Maney. 
Pleasanton — Val  Verde — 594 — A.  J.  Rowe,  J.  R.  Cook. 

Pilot  Point— Winnie  Davis — 479— W.  S.  McShaw,  A.  M.  Doran. 
Portsmouth — Stonewall — 758 — L.  P.  Slater,  J.  Thomas  Dunn. 
Purcell— Robert  E.  Lee— 771— F.  M.  Fox,  W.  H.  Owsley. 
Quanah— R.  E.  Rodes— 661— H.  W.  Martin,  W.  H.  Dunson. 
Richmond — F.  Terry — 227 — R.  P.  Briscoe,  James  P.  Jones. 
Ringgold— J.  C.  Wood— 719— G.  G.  Buchanan,  J.  W.  Long. 

Ripley— Gen.  Hood— 280— W.  R.  M.  Slaughter,  J.  H.  Hood. 

Rising  Star— J.  McClure— 559— B.  Prater,  J.  T.  Armstrong. 
Rockwall— Rockwall— 74 — M.  S.  Austin,  N.  C.  Edwards. 

Roby — W'.  W.  Loring — 154 — A.  P.  Kelley,  V.-  H.  Anderson. 

Robert  Lee — R.  Coke— 600— J.  L.  Robinson,  H.  H.  Hayley. 
Rockport — Rockport — 610— P.  H.  Terry,  G.  F.  Perrenot,  Sr. 
Rockwell— Rockwell— 74 — M.  S.  Austin,  N.  C.  Edwards. 
Rog'ersville — Kyle  Blevins — 777 — L.  N.  Lyle,  F.  A.  Shotwell. 
Rusk— Ross  Ector— 513— M.  J.  Whitman,  T.  S.  Townsend. 

San  Antonio — A.  S.  Johnston — 144 — Hart  Messey,  W.  W.  Sloan. 
San  Augustine— J.  Davis — 386— J.  T.  Caldwell,  G.  E.  Gatling. 

San  Saba — W.  P.  Rogers — 322 — G.  Harris,  A.  Duggan. 

Santa  Anna — Lamar — 371 — G.  W.  Lappington,  Will  Hubert. 

San  Angelo — S.  Sutton — 605 — M.  Mays,  J.  R.  Norsworthy. 

San  Marcos — Woods— 609— Ferg  Kyle,  T.  J.  Peel. 

Seguin — H.  E.  McCulloch— 649 — J.  E.  Legette,  Joseph  Lorn. 
Sealy— San  Felipe— 624— Sam  Stone,  N.  P.  Ward. 

Seymour — B.  Forrest— 86 — T.  H.  C.  Peery,  R.  J.  Browing. 
Sherman— Mildred  Lee— 90— J.  H.  Dills,  Robert  Walker. 
Smithville — Jos.  D.  Sayers— 825 — M.  A.  Hopkins,  Wm.  Plummer. 

South  Prairie — South  Prairie — 393 — W.  L.  Hefner, . 

Strawn — J.  N.  Boren— 601 — William  Graham,  J.  C.  Mills. 
Sweetwater— E.  C.  Walthall— 92— J.  M.  Poy,  J.  H.  Freeman. 
Sulphur  Springs — Ashcroft — 170 — W.  H.  Vaden,  I.  H.  Harrison. 
Taylor— A.  S.  Johnston— 165 — J.  R.  Hargis,  M.  B.  McLain. 
Tazewell— Brown-Harman— A.  J.  May,  T.  P.  Bowen. 

Terrell — J.  E.  B.  Stuart — 45 — J.  A.  Anthony,  V.  Reinhardt. 


PoHtofJlur.  Ciuu]).  No.  Ofjlara. 

Texarkana — A.  P.  Hill- 269— J.  M.  Benefield,  J.  D.  Gaines. 
Trinity — J.  E.  B.  Stuart— 603— W.  W.  Dawson,  I.  N.  Parker. 
Tupelo— J.  M.  Stone— 131— Gen.  J.  M.  Stone,  P.  M.  Sareny. 

Tyler — A.  S.  Johnston— 48— .J.  P.  Douglas,  B.  W.  Roberts. 
Uvalde— John  R.  Baylor— 585— O.  Ellis,  W.  H.  Beaumont. 

Van  Alstyne— W.  Davis — 625 — C.  C.  McCorkle,  C.  J.  McKinney. 
Velasco— Velasco — 592— J.  R.  Duke,  Thomas  E.  Douthltt. 
Vernon — Camp  Cabell— 125 — J.  E.  McConnell,  M.  D.  Davis. 
Victoria — Scurry— 516— H.  S.  Cunningham,  W.  C.  Carroll. 
Waco— Pat  Cleburne— 222— J.  D.  Shaw,  W.  C.  Cooper. 

Waxahachie — Parsons  C.  Ass’n— 296 , A.  M.  Dechman. 

Waxahachie — W.  Davis — 108— J.  B.  Wilson,  W.  J.  F.  Ross. 
Weatherford — Green — 169 — B.  W.  Akaid,  M.  V.  Klnnison. 
Wellington — C.  County — 257— J.  H.  McDowell,  J.  M.  Tates. 
Wharton — Buchcll— 228 — R.  M.  Brown,  Bat  Smith. 

Whitesboro — Reeves — 288 — J.  W.  M.  Hughes,  B.  M.  Wright. 
Wichita  Falls — Hardee — 73 — W.  R.  Ciockett,  N.  A.  Robinson. 
'Will’s  Point — Will’s  Point — 302 — A.  N.  Alford,  W.  A.  Benham. 
wolf  City — Ben  McCuliough— 851— J.  W.  Rymer,  J.  J.  Vaughn. 
Woodville — Magnolia — 588 — J.  B.  F.  Kincaid,  J.  D.  Collier. 
Yoa'kum — Camp  Hardeman— 604 — F.  M.  Tatum,  T.  M.  Dodd. 


MISS  MARY  E.  RUSSELL, 

■Sponsor  for  Virginiii. 

VIRGINIA  DIVISION. 

Maj.  Gen.  Thomas  A.  Brander,  Commander,  Richmond. 

Col.  Joseph  V.  Bidgood,  A.  G.  and  Chief  of  Staff,  Richmond. 

T.  S.  Garnett,  Brigadier  General,  Norfolk. 

Micajah  Woods,  Brigadier  General,  Charlottesville. 

Postolftce.  C(unp.  No.  Officers. 

Abingdon — W.  E.  Jones — 709 — A.  F.  Cook,  T.  K.  Trigg. 

Appomattox— Appomattox — 700— , . 

Ashland — W.  B.  Newton — 854 — Richard  Irby,  . 

Baywood — A.  M.  Davis — 871 — H.  W.  Fielder,  T.  J.  McCamit. 
Berkley — N’yer-Shaw — 720— L.  M,  Wingfield,  R.  Randolph. 
Berryville — J.  E.  B.  Stuart — 1001 — Thomas  D.  Gold,  J.  S.  Ware. 
Charlottesville  — J.  B.  Strange  — 464  — R.  C.  Vandergrift,  W.  N. 
Wood. 

Culpeper — A.  P.  Hill — 951 , W.  P.  Hill. 

Freeshade — Healy  Claybrook — 812 — Wm.  S.  Christian,  J.  H.  Fleet. 
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Postoffice.  Cump.  No.  Officers. 

Gloucester  C.  H. — Page  Puller — 512 — Chas.  Catlett,  Maryus  Jones. 
Gordonsville— Grymes— 724— C.  L.  Graves,  R.  H.  Stratton. 

Hague — Westmoreland — 980 — James  P.  Jenkins,  John  W.  Davis. 
Hampton — Lee — 485 — J.  W.  Richardson,  W.  T.  Daugherty. 
Harrisonburg— Gibbons— 438— D.  H.  L.  Martz,  J.  S.  Messerly. 
Heathsville — Betts-Ball-Stokes — 904 — H.  E.  Coles,  J.  W.  Anderson. 
Independence— Peyton  N.  Hale— 669— K.  C.  Cornett,  E.  T.  Kirby. 

Jenkins’  Bridge — H.  West— 651— F.  Fletcher,  . 

Lebanon — McElhanney— 835 — H.  H.  Dickenson,  J.  D.  Bausell. 

Lancaster— Lawson-Ball— 884 , T.  A.  Pinckard. 

Mathews — Lane  Diggs — 750 — J.  B.  Donovan,  Sands  Smith. 
Petersburg— A.  P.  Hill— 831— O.  B.  Morgan,  C.  R.  Bishop. 
Petersburg— A.  P.  Hill— 837— O.  B.  Morgan,  C.  A.  Bishop. 
Portsmouth— Stonewall— 758— L.  P.  Slater,  J.  Thomas  Dunn. 
Pulaski  City — J.  A.  Walker — 721 — C.  L.  Teany,  R.  B.  Roane  (act.). 
Pulaski— James  Breathed— 881— James  Macgill,  J.  R.  Miller. 
Radford — Wharton — 443 — G.  C.  Wharton,  E.  M.  Ingles. 

Reams  Station — Stuart — 211 — M.  A.  and  A.  B.  Moncure. 

Richmond — Lee — 181 — John  M.  Warren,  J.  T.  Stratton. 

Richmond — Pickett — 204 — W.  T.  Woody,  P.  McCurdy. 

Roanoke — Grand  Camp  C.  V.  Dep’t  Ya. — 521 — J.  Cussons,  T.  Ellett. 


MISS  MAMIE  MILLER, 

A Maid  of  Honor  for  Louisiana,  and  Sponsor  for  Camp  229,  C.  C. 

Roanoke— W.  Watts— 205— Thomas  P.  Buford,  E.  T.  Beall. 
Staunton— Jackson— 469— S.  D.  Timberlake,  F.  B.  Berkeley. 
Tazewell — Brown-Harmon— 726 — A.  J.  May,  James  O’Keeffe. 

West  Point— Cooke— 184^A.  W.  Eastwood,  W.  W.  Green. 

White  Top— L.  J.  Perkins— 872— William  M.  Baldwin,  . 

Winchester— T.  Ashby— 240— J.  J.  Williams,  P.  W.  Boyd. 
Williamsburg— McGruder-Ewell— 210— J.  H.  Moncure,  H.  T.  Jones. 
Woodstock— Shenandoah— 680— Jonn  H.  Grabill,  G.  W.  Miley. 


WEST  VIRGINIA  DIVISION. 

Maj.  Gen.  Robert  White,  Commander,  Wheeling. 

Col.  A.  C.  L.  Gatewood,  A.  G.  and  Chief  of  Staff,  Linwood. 
David  E.  Johnston,  Brigadier  General,  Bluefield. 

S.  S.  Greene,  Brigadier  General,  Charleston. 

Postofficc.  Camp.  No.  Officers. 

Academy — Burgess — 929 — M.  J.  McNeel,  E.  L.  Beard. 
Beverly— S.  Jackson— 879— W.  H.  Wilson,  S.  N.  Bosworth. 
Bluefield— Mercer— 858— D.  E.  Johnston,  H.  G.  White. 


Postofficc.  Camp.  No.  Officers. 

Charleston — R.  E.  Lee — 887 — J.  Z.  McChesney,  M.  W.  Venable. 
Charleston— Stonewall  Jackson— 878— E.  H.  Easley,  Levi  Welch. 
Charlestown — J.  W.  Rowan — 908 — W.  F.  Brown,  W.  B.  Gallagher. 
Franklin — Pendleton — 857 — S.  Cunningham,  J.  E.  Pennybacker. 
Huntington— Garnett— 902 — P.  H.  Seamands,  H.  B.  Stewart. 
Lewisburg— David  S.  Creigh— S56— B.  F.  Eakle,  James  Knight. 

Marlington — Pocahontas— 873— A.  C.  L.  Gatewood, . 

Marlington — Moffett  Poage — 949 — Henry  A.  Teager,  Geo.  M.  Kee. 
Martinsburg — Confed.  Vet. — 963 — J.  W.  MeSherry,  W.  B.  Colston. 
Moorefield — Hardy  Co. — 877 — J.  V.  Williams,  Benjamin  Dailey. 
Parkersburg— Jenkins— 876 — G.  H.  Moffatt,  Marcellus  Clark. 
Romney — Hampshire — 446 — C.  S.  White,  J.  S.  Pancake. 

Union— Mike  Poster— 853 — C.  S.  Peyton,  J.  H.  Nickell. 

Wheeling — Shriver  Gray’s — 907— Robert  White,  Martin  Thornton. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  DIVISION. 

Postoffice.  Camp.  No.  Officers. 

Washington— Washington  City  Confed.  Ass’n — 171 — R.  Byrd  Lew- 
is, C.  C.  Ivey. 


FIDELITY  OF  NEGRO  WAR  SERVANTS, 

Mr.  L.  M.  Blackford,  of  Alexandria,  Va.,  formerly 
adjutant  of  the  Twenty-fourth  Virginia  Infantry,  writes: 

Observing  in  recent  issues  of  the  Veteran  mention 
of  the  fidelity  of  negro  servants  during  the  war,  I give 
you  my  experience. 

Returning  to  my  command  near  Richmond  in  the 
winter  of  1864-65,  after  a short  leave  spent  in  Lynch- 
burg, I took  with  me  a young  man  named  Alfred.  I 
had  gone  to  school  on  the  plantation  where  Alfred  was 
born  and  had  known  him  as  a child  and  afterwards,  but 
never  well ; and,  as  he  was  of  unprepossessing  demean- 
or, did  not  suspect  his  worth.  In  camp  and  on  the 
march  he  was  an  excellent  servant.  On  my  going  into 
action  at  Five  Forks,  as  usual  unmounted,  he  took 
charge  of  my  horse,  which,  in  view  of  the  disastrous  de- 
feat there,  I had  the  best  reason  for  expecting  never  to 
see  again.  .A.lfred  appeared,,  however,  next  day,  horse 
and  man  both  safe,  and  I was  assured  by  men  in  the  reg- 
iment who  saw  him  leading  the  animal  through  thickets 
and  brushwood  within  the  Yankee  fire  that  he  had 
saved  my  property  at  the  risk  of  his  life. 

I was  captured  at  Sailor’s  Creek  April  6,  but  was  de- 
tained prisoner  only  a week.  Shortly  after  my  return 
to  Lynchburg  Alfred  presented  himself  one  day,  bring- 
ing what  he  considered  the  most  valuable  of  the  few  ef- 
fects that  I had  left  in  a valise  in  our  headquarters 
wagon,  with  which  he  remained  on  the  retreat  until  its 
contents  were  destroyed  by  our  own  people  to  prevent 
their  falling  into  the  enemy’s  hands.  He  told  me  some- 
what sheepishly  when  he  handed  them  over  that  they 
were  all  the  things  he  could  save  “when  dey  was  spikin’ 
de  baggage.”  I had  no  idea  of  ever  recovering  them. 

Two  pleasing  features  are  noted  in  connection  with 
the  last  memorial  day  at  Winchester,  Ky. : the  veterans 
present  were  photographed  and  the  Sons  of  Veterans 
took  an  active  part  in  the  parade. 

Expressions  of  appreciation  were  recorded  to  Mrs. 
Jennie  Catherwood  Bean,  who  has  been  an  untiring 
worker  in  these  services  for  twenty-five  years,  and  to 
Dr.  M.  S.  Browne  for  a gavel  made  of  part  of  a flag- 
staff that  was  hid  in  a well,  and  which  was  gotten  out 
only  a year  or  so  ago.  The  handle  is  from  a dogwood 
cut  from  the  spot  in  East  Tennessee  where  Daniel 
Boone,  Richard  Henderson,  and  Nathaniel  Hart  con- 
cluded a treaty  with  Indians  March  17,  I775- 
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dr^itcd  5oi}5  of  Confederate  l/eterans. 

Conducted  by  UOBEKT  A.  SMYTH. 

Ad<iress;  Bo.\  397,  Cliarlcston,  S.  C. 

Send  all  eotnmnnii'ations  for  thi.s  dejiartment  to  him. 

Space  in  the  valuable  pages  of  the  Confederate 
Veteran  has  been  set  aside  for  the  use  of  the  Sons  of 
Veterans  as  a special  department,  and,  by  request  of 
its  editor,  the  writer  will  endeavor  tO'  conduct  it. 

Mr.  Cunningham  has  thus  given  a fresh  proof  of  his 
deA^otion  to  the  cause  he  has  served  so  long  and  so 
well.  Having  established  a magazine  that  is  filled  with 
interesting  reminiscences  and  information  for  the  vet- 
erans, he  is  now  striving  to  make  it  equally  valuable  to 
their  sons.  His  desire  is  to  give  them  a means  of  inter- 
communication, and  thus  to  build  up  and  develop  their 
orsfanization,  the  United  Sons  of  Confederate  Veter- 
ans.  In  both  these  efforts  he  surely  desen^es  the 
praise  and  support  of  all  Southern  people. 

It  will  be  the  especial  object  of  this  department  to 
promote  the  advancement  of  this  organization,  to  in- 
terest all  Sons  of  Veterans  in  its  work,  and  to  urge  and 
promote  the  establishment  of  camps  of  .Sons  in  every 
city  and  town  of  the  South.  We  ask  the  hearty  co- 
operation of  all  Sons. 

I'he  United  Sons  of  Confederate  Veterans,  as  stated 
in  their  constitution,  have  for  its  great  aim  and  pur- 
pose the  following : 

To  gather  authentic  data,  statistics,  documents,  re- 
ports, plans,  maps,  and  other  material  for  an  impartial 
history  of  the  Confederate  side;  tO'  collect  and  preserve 
relics  and  mementoes  of  the  war;  to  make  and  perpet- 
uate a record  of  the  services  of  every  member  of  the 
United  Confederate  Veterans  and  all  living  Confeder- 
ate veterans,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  of  those  of  their 
comrades  who  have  preceded  them  into  eternity. 

To  see  that  the  disabled  are  cared  for;  that  a helping 
hand  is  extended  to  the  needy,  and  that  Confederate 
widows  and  orphans  are  protected  and  assisted. 

To  urge  and  aid  the  erection  of  enduring  monu- 
ments to  our  great  leaders  and  heroic  soldiers,  sailors, 
and  people,  and  to  mark  with  suitable  headstones  the 
graves  of  Confederate  dead  wherever  found. 

To  instill  into  the  descendants  a proper  veneration 
for  the  spirit  and  glory  of  their  fathers,  and  to  bring 
them  into  association  with  our  organization,  that  tliey 
may  aid  us  in  accomplishing  our  objects  and  purposes. 

Surely  this  must  commend  itself  to  all  sons  of  veter- 
ans, and  we  hope  that  during  the  coming  year  they  will 
everywhere  organize  camps  and  join  the  united  federa- 
tion. 

The  first  annual  convention  of  the  United  Sons  of 
Confederate  Veterans  assembled  in  the  Hume  School, 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  at  ten  o’clock,  Tuesday,  June  22, 
1897.  In  the  absence  of  Mr.  J.  E.  B.  Stuart,  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  Mr.  Robert  A.  Smyth,  Commander  of 
the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  Department,  called  the 

meeting  to  order.  He  introduced  Mr.  W.  H.  William- 
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son,  a member  of  the  Nashville  Camp,  who  delivered 
a most  eloquent  address  of  welcome.  Mr.  Smyth  re- 
sponded on  behalf  of  the  Sons,  thanking  them  for  the 
cordial  welcome  extended.  A Committee  on  Creden- 
tials was  appointed  and  placed  in  charge  of  the  papers 
of  the  delegates,  and  they  were  instructed  to  report  as 
soon  as  possible  as  to  the  delegates  present. 

Mr.  Jesse  W.  Sparks,  of  Tennessee,  was  called  on, 
and  responded  with  a very  pleasing  speech  full  of  pa- 
triotism. Mr.  Leland  Hume,  Commander  of  Joe 
Johnston  Camp,  Nashville,  also  made  a short  address. 

The  Committee  on  Credentials  reporting,  the  regu- 
lar business  was  then  taken  up,  and  Adj.  Gen.  E.  P. 
Cox,  Richmond,  Va.,  read  the  minutes  of  the  last  meet- 
ing, at  Richmond,  and  these  were  then  adopted.  The 
constitution  was  then  thoroughly  discussed,  and  was 
shown  to  be  inadequate  for  the  needs  of  the  organiza- 
tion. Upon  motion,  a committee  of  five  was  appoint- 
ed to  revise  the  constitution  and  report  at  the  next  an- 
nual meeting.  The  Chair  appointed  as  a committee 
Daniel  Ravenel,  of  South  Carolina,  Chairman;  W.  A. 
Jacobs,  of  Virginia;  Leland  Hume,  of  Tennessee;  R.  C. 
P.  Thomas,  of  Kentucky;  and  C.  A.  Durham,  of  South 
Carolina. 

At  the  afternoon  session  the  convention  was  opened 
with  a prayer  by  Bishop  T.  E.  Gailor,  the  Chaplain  Gen- 
eral; after  which,  by  special  request,  he  delivered  one 
of  the  most  eloquent  and  fervent  addresses  the  conven- 
tion had  the  pleasure  of  hearing.  Mr.  Weston,  of 
South  Carolina,  also  delivered  a stirring  address.  Mr. 
Cox,  the  Adjutant  General,  then  read  his  annual  report. 

The  following  morning  the  session  was  devoted  to 
some  arrangements  as  to  the  parade  and  the  discussion 
of  matters  looking  to  the  betterment  of  the  organiza- 
tion. After  this  the  annual  election  of  officers  took 
place.  Mr.  Robert  A.  Smyth,  of  Charleston,  S.  C.,  was 
elected  Commander  in  Chief;  Mr.  Robert  C.  Norfleet, 
of  Winston,  N.  C.,  Commander  of  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia  Department;  Mr.  T.  Leigh  Thompson,  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  Commander  of  the  Army  of  Tennessee  De- 
partment; Mr.  W.  C.  Saunders,  Belton,  Tex.,  Com- 
mander Trans-Mississippi  Department,  after  which  the 
convention  adjourned. 

According  to  the  constitution,  the  Sons  of  Veterans 
hold  their  convention  at  the  same  time  and  place  as  the 
Veterans.  They  will  therefore  assemble  in  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  next  year. 

In  the  appointment  of  his  staff  the  Commander  in 
Chief  has  followed  the  precedence  established  by  his 
predecessor,  having  for  his  Adjutant  General  a resident 
of  his  own  city.  This,  of  course,  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary, for  the  work  of  the  organization  could  not  be  at- 
tended to  by  these  officers,  if  living  in  different  cities, 
with  that  dispatch  which  it  requires.  The  following  is 
the  official  staff : 
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Daniel  Ravend,  Charleston,  S.  C,  Adjutant  General, 
Chief  of  Staff. 

J.  Gray  McAllister,  Richmond,  Va.,  Quartermaster 
General. 

T.  Larkin  Smith,  M.D.,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Surgeon 
General. 

W.  H.  Merchant,  Frederickshurg,  Va.,  Inspector  Gen- 
eral. 

E.  P.  McKissick,  Asheville,  N.  C.,  Commissary  Gen- 
eral. 

Rev.  Theron  H.  Rice,  Jr.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Chaplain  Gen- 
eral. 

Jesse  W.  Sparks,  Murfreesboro,  Tenn.,  Judge  Advo- 
cate General. 

R.  G.  P.  Thomas,  Bowling  Green,  Ky.,  Aid. 

S.  O.  Le  Blanc,  Plaquemine,  La.,  Aid. 

Hug’h  Boyd,  Scottsboro,  Ala.,  Aid. 

The  roll  of  camps  of  the  organization  is  as  follows ; 

1.  R.  E.  Lee Ridimond,  Va. 

2.  R.  S.  Chew Fredericksburg,  Va. 

3.  A.  S.  Johnston Roanoke,  Va. 

4.  Camp  Moultrie Charleston,  S.  C. 

5.  George  Davis Wilmington,  N.  C. 

6.  State  Sovereignty Louisa  C.  H.,  Va. 

7.  W.  W.  Humphrey Anderson,  S.  C. 

8.  J.  E.  B.  Stuart Berryville,  Va. 

9.  Pickett-Buchanan Norfolk,  Va. 

10.  Turner-Ashbey Harrisburg,  Va. 

11.  Hampton Hampton,  Va. 

12.  Shenandoah Woodstock,  Va. 

13.  Pickett-Stuart Nottaway,  Va. 

14.  John  R.  Cooke West  Point,  Va. 

15.  Johnston-Pettigrew Asheville,  N.  C. 

16.  John  Pelhem Auburn,  Ala. 

17-  Norfleet Winston,  N.  C. 

18.  Thomas  Hardeman Macon,  Ga. 

19.  Kemper- Strother-Fry  ..  . .Madison,  Va. 

20.  Page  Valley Shenandoah,  Va. 

21.  Clinton  Hatcher Leesburg,  Va. 

22.  Maxcy  Gregg Columbia,  S.  C. 

23.  Stonewall  Jackson Charlotte,  N.  C. 

24.  Marion Marion,  S.  C. 

25.  John  H.  Morgan Richmond,  Ky. 

26.  A.  S.  Johnston Belton,  Tex. 

27.  Wade  Hampton Mt.  Pleasant,  S.  C. 

28.  Joe  Johnston Nashville,  Tenn. 

29.  Maury Columbia,  Tenn. 

30.  John  H.  Morgan Bowling  Green,  Ky. 

31.  Cadwallader  Jones Rock  Hill,  S.  C. 

32.  W.  H.  Jackson Culleoka,  Tenn. 

33.  Stone’s  River Murfreesboro,  Tenn. 

34.  William  B.  Brown Gallatin,  Tenn. 

35.  John  M.  Kinard Newberry,  S.  C. 

36.  Camp  O’Neale Greenville,  S.  C. 


The  annual  reunion  for  1897  of  the  South  Carolina 
Division,  U.  C.  V.,  will  be  held  at  Greenville,  com- 
mencing August  25.  The  low  rate  of  one  cent  per 
mile  will  be  given  from  all  railroad  points  within  the 
state.  11  Confederate  veterans  are  invited  to  be  pres- 
ent. This  reunion  of  ex-Confederates  is  expected  to 
be  the  largest  ever  held  in  that  state.  Each  camp  is  di- 
rected to  appoint  one  young  lady  as  sponsor.  The 
foregoing  notes  are  from  General  Orders  No.  29. 


H.  H.  Andrew,  colonel  of  the  Second  Regiment, 
West  Virginia  Militia,  now  of  Union,  W.  Va.,  wrote  to 
Gov.  R.  L.  Taylor,  of  Tennessee: 

Dear  Sir:  I have  in  my  possession  an  old  battle  flag 
of  the  Twenty-sixth  Regiment  of  Tennessee,  which  was 
in  the  battles  of  Chickamauga,  Fort  Donelson,  Chatta- 
nooga, and  Missionary  Ridge  before  its  capture.  It 
was  sent  to  my  father,  John  A.  Andrew,  War  Governor 
of  Massachusetts,  who,  if  he  had  lived,  I am  sure  would 
have  returned  it. 

Gov.  Taylor  sent  Col.  Andrew’s  letter  to  the  Vet- 
eran, with  this  note:  “I  wish  you  would  find  out  about 
the  contents  and  write  Col.  Andrew.”  An  exchange 
states:  “The  flag,  which  is  in  the  form  of  the  Southern 
Cross,  is  begrimed  with  smoke  and  powder  stains  and 
torn  by  bullets,  but  it  bears  upon  its  folds  the  names  of 
historic  fields  of  glory  upon  which  it  was  borne  as  the 
guidon  of  Southern  heroes.”  Col.  Andrew  desires 
communication  with  members  of  the  regiment. 

H.  B.  Crosier,  of  Union,  W.  Va.,  writes  that  they 
have  a flag  up  there  which  belonged  to  the  Twenty- 
sixth  Tennessee  Regiment.  It  is  a battle  flag,  and  has 
two  or  three  holes  shot  in  it.  Any  information  that 
can  be  given  about  it  may  be  addressed  to  Mr.  Crosier. 


Among  the  most  welcome  guests  at  the  reunion  was 
the  mother  of  our  efficient  Adjutant  General,  George 
Moorman.  It  is  not  generally  known  that  Gen.  Moor- 
man’s father  gave 
up  home,  fortune, 
and  finally  his  life 
for  the  Confeder- 
acy. He  was  a 
wealthy  merchant 
of  Owensboro, 
Ky.,  and  volun- 
teered in  1861  in 
defense  of  the 
South  as  a private 
in  the  First  Ken- 
t u c k y Cavalry, 
commanded  then 
by  Col.  Ben  Har- 
d i n Helm.  He 
was  afterwards 
promoted  and  put 
on  the  staff  of 
Gen.  Helm  and 
then  Gen.  John 
C.  Breckinridge. 
He  died  on  the 
held  in  Georgia 
in  1863.  He  left 
his  home  in  “neutral”  Kentucky  to  assist  the  people  of 
the  South  in  their  struggle  for  freedom.  The  Marion 
County  (Ky.)  Messenger,  in  an  account  of  a reunion 
which  occurred  last  May,  referred  to  the  honor  paid 
Mrs.  Moorman.  After  a fine  tribute  to  her  husband 
in  the  sacrifice  of  his  life,  it  said:  “No  maiden  was  ever 
toasted  and  complimented  as  this  good  woman  who 
had  made  so  many  sacrifices  was  by  these  grizzly  old 
veterans.” 


GEN.  MOORMAN  S MOTHER. 
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' SERVICE  OF  GEN.  W,  G.  SMITH. 

A short  history  appeared  in  the  April  number  of  the 
Veteran  of  Gen.  W.  G.  Smith,  present  Commander  of 
the  “Reunion”  Brigade  (Dibrell’s). 

In  July,  i86i,  he  raised  a large  company  in  White 
County,  which  was  attached  tO'  the  Twenty-fifth  Ten- 
nessee Regiment  (Stanton’s).  He  served  as  captain 
in  that  regiment  until  after  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  when 
he  resigned,  on  account  of  ill  health.  In  the  Septem- 
ber following,  having  regained  his  health,  he  organ- 
ized, in  connection  with  Col.  S.  S.  Stanton,  what  was 
known  as  the  Eighty-fourth  Tennessee  Regiment,  and 
was  elected  lieutenant  colonel,  and  served  as  such  until 
after  the  battle  of  Murfreesiboro,  at  which  time  the 
Eighty-fourth  and  the  Twenty-fifth  Tennessee  Regi- 
ments were  consolidated.  In  order  to  remain  in  the 
field,  he  resigned  as  lieutenant  colonel  of  the  Eighty- 


GEN.  W.  G.  SMITH. 

fourth,  and  was  elected  major  of  the  consolidated  reg- 
iment. In  this  capacity  he  served  through  the  battles 
at  Chattanooga  and  Chickamauga  and  until  the  battle 
of  Resaca,  where  Col.  Stanton  was  killed,  when  he  was 
again  promoted  tO‘  lieutenant  colonel. 

He  was  in  every  battle  in  which  these  regiments  were 
engaged,  including  the  one  hundred  days’  fighting 
from  Dalton  to  Jonesboro.  He  was  captured  just  be- 
fore the  surrender  by  Gen.  Wilson’s  command.  Ele  is 
now  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law  at  Sparta,  Tenn. 

John  Burke,  307  Fourth  Street,  Vincennes,  Ind. : 
“I  would  be  thankful  to  some  Confederate  veteran  for  a 
history  of  the  military  service  of  one  Thomas  F.  Burke, 
who  was  with  Gen.  Cleburne  when  he  fell  at  Franklin. 
After  the  close  of  the  war  Burke  was  an  active  Fenian 
organizer  and  agitator  in  New  York  and  Ireland.” 


An  article  concerning  the  Jefferson  Davis  monu- 
ment, prepared  for  the  June  Veteran,  did  not  ap- 
pear, although  some  of  the  illustrations  were  printed 
on  pages  294  and  295.^  The  “accepted  design”  had 
been  published  before.  The  two  views  of  Noland’s  de- 
sign, showing  how  it  would  appear  from  the  h'ranklin 
Street  and  the  Main  Street  entrances,  is  ardently  advo- 
cated by  some  Richmond  people,  who  naturally  take 
the  deepest  interest  in  it.  Unhapjjily,  the  design  adopt- 
ed is  SO’  much  beyond  the  probable  procurement  of 
funds  that  the  outlook  for  its  completion  in  a reasona- 
ble time  is  not  at  all  encouraging.  The  amount  so  far 
is  less  than  twenty  thousand  dollars  of  the  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  in  the  contemplated  expenditure. 


Fourth  Georgia. — At  the  Birmingham  reunion  the 
writer  picked  up  a piece  of  red  bunting  with  the  above 
figures  painted  w'hite  upon  it.  Happily  for  the  own- 
er, W.  F.  Gay,  of  Georgia,  it  was  soon  in  his  possession. 
It  was  a relic  that  Comrade  Gay  treasures  very  highly. 
Elis  brother,  John  W.  Gay,  had  carried  it  from  the  con- 
solidation of  certain  regiments  over  many  a hard- 
fought  field  to  the  end.  The  late  Capt.  F.  T.  Snead, 
who  served  as  adjutant  general  of  Cook’s  Georgia  Bri- 
gade, wrote  that  on  April  1 1,  1865,  during  a charge  at  a 
most  trying  time,  he  “gave  the  colors  to  Gay,  who  bore 
them  gallantly.” 


Adjutant  Thomas  L.  Moore,  of  the  New  York  Con- 
federate Veteran  Camp,  sends  out  a list  of  the  recently- 
elected  members  of  the  Camp,  a list  of  special  commit- 
tees, including  one  on  resolutions  in  honor  of  the  late 
W.  W.  Tayleure,  and  one  to  prepare  a ritual  to  be  used 
at  interments.  Secretary  Edward  Owen  advertises  by 
circular  applications  for  positions  by  comrades  in  need. 
He  adds:  “These  parties  are  all  very  worthy,  and  the 
camp  can  fully  indorse  them.  They  desire  work,  and 
their  comrades,  one  and  all,  are  asked  to  help  in  secur- 
ing it.” 


It  is  impossible  to  publish  all  leading  papers  this 
time.  That  of  the  Historical  Committee  is  of  those 
deferred.  Friends  of  the  Veteran  will  appreciate  this 
extract  from  it:  “In  this  connection  your  committee  re- 
asserts with  pleasure  its  commendation  of  the  Con- 
federate Veteran,  published  at  Nashville  by  Com- 
rade S.  A.  Cunningham,  which  is  cordially  accepted  by 
all  fair-minded  men  as  a faithful  exponent  of  facts  per- 
taining to  the  great  war.” 


To  Col.  Bennett  H.  Young,  of  Louisville,  the  Vet- 
eran and  Gen.  George  Moorman  were  indebted  for  a 
serenade  by  the  Louisville  brass  band.  Not  only  was 
the  music  exquisite,  but  the  handsome  trumpeters  in 
their  fine  uniforms  would  have  given  “pat-a-pat”  to 
eleven  thousand  Nashville  girls  and  women  who  pine 
“to  be  something.” 


W.  W.  Tayleure,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  has  passed 
away.  Comrades  will  remember  the  notice  in  a recent 
number  of  the  Veteran  about  the  return  of  his  sword, 
in  which  his  picture  is  given.  The  New  York  Camp’s 
eulogy  upon  him  was:  “A  brave  soldier,  a polished  and 
Christian  gentleman,  beloved  by  all  who  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  his  acquaintance.” 
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SOUTHERN  GIRL  AT  CLOSE  OF  THE  WAR, 

The  picture  here  printed  is  that  of  a young  lady  who 
wrote,  February  4,  1866,  in  reply  to  expressions  of 
gratitude  to  her  noble  fa- 
ther for  kindness  to  a young 
Confederate  soldier.  Al- 
though zealous  for  the  Un- 
ion, as’ were  ihe  Whigs  gen- 
erally up  to  the  breaking 
out  of  the  great  war,  this 
gentleman  did  everything 
possible  for  his  native  South- 
land by  producing  cereals 
instead  of  cotton,  and  help- 
ing the  individual  soldiers 
who  happened  to  be  accessi- 
ble to  him.  The  letter  il- 
lustrates vividly  the  spirit  of 

2a  a rf’f  Wilson’s  raid  through  middle  Geor- 

gia  a Dutchman  demanded  of  this  young  lady  that  she 
go  to  the  kitchen  after  food  for  him,  and,  upon  refusal 
he  drew  his  pistol  upon  her.  He  was  killed  that  day.  ’ 

• V U ’•  all  that  was  done  to  alle- 

yiate  their  con  Jtion-all  the  valuable  lives  that  were 
sacrificed  the  beautiful  and  fertile  land  that  was  laid 
waste  and  made  desolate,  the  beautiful  cities  that  were 
destroyed,  the  stricken  hearts  of  widows  and  the  lamen- 
tations of  orphans,  the  prayers  of  the  righteous  and  un- 
pdly,  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  cool  and  determined 
bravep  of  our  soldiers— it  could  not  suffice  to  avert  the 
dreadful  fall  of  our  beloved  Confederacy.  With  its  fall 
the  heart  of  every  true  Southerner  was  made  to  bleed 
whenever  they  allowed  their  minds  to  take  a retrospec- 
tive glance  to  the  happy  days  when  our  arms  were 
crowned  with  victory  and  when  we  were  blessed  with 

wealth  and  with  friends  and 
could  gather  around  the 
fireside  and  enjoy  their  so- 
ciety without  fear  of  being 
molested. 

But  alas!  time,  with  its 
ever  rolling  wheels,  has 
wrought  a sad  change.  Our 
cities  are  garrisoned  with  a 
vile  and  degraded  set  of  ruf- 
fians, our  property  taken, 
and  our  brothers  and  fa- 
thers and  friends  have  alike 
fallen  by  their  dastardly 
hands.  In  looking  around 
we  behold  the  vacant  chair 
of  a dear  brother,  an  idol- 
ized father,  and  an  affec- 
tionate, true  friend  — all  of 
whom  are  gone;  and  in  our  heart  of  hearts,  as  if  by  in- 
stinct, a hatred  as  deep  as  the  ocean  and  as  poisonous 
as  the  “deadly  upas”  voluntarily  springs  up.  There  is 
an  ocean  of  pure  Southern  blood  which  years  will  never 
eradicate.  I try  to  forgive  and  forget,  but  O no!  were 
I to  try  ever  so  much,  our  desolate  country  would  not 
permit  me  to  do  so,  by  recalling  to  memory  the  past 
and  instantly  that  antipathy  which  can’t  be  avoided 
arises  in  my  heart. 


LIEUT,  JOHN  NOYER'S  TESTAMENT, 

A comrade  from  Texas  sends  an  interesting  sketch 
of  historic  Johnson’s  Island,  when  used  for  Confeder- 
ates as  a prison.  It  describes  how  the  entire  island 
is  now  under  cultivation,  and  that  by  use  of  spade,  hoe, 
and  plow  many  interesting  relics  have  been  recovered. 
The  story  contains  the  following; 

The  finding  of  a little  time-worn  Testament  reveals  a 
story  of  more  than  ordinary  interest,  and  there  is  shown 
upon  almost  every  page  of  the  little  book  chapters  of  a 
most  pathetic  phase  of  the  life  of  one  of  the  3,200  offi- 
cers who  were  prisoners  of  war  on  the  island.  County 
Commissioner  John  Hauser,  of  Sandusky,  was  on  the 
little  island  on  a pleasure  jaunt,  and  while  roaming 
about  his  attention  was  attracted  to  a snake  of  uncom- 
mon species.  The  reptile  glided  under  a rock,  and  as 
Mr.  Hauser  had  decided  upon  finding  to  what  particu- 
lar family  the  snake  belonged,  he  made  an  effort  to 
capture  it.  A lever  was  necessary  to  remove  the  large 
rock  under  which  the  snake  had  gone,  and  when  Mr. 
Hauser  had  accomplished  the  task  his  snakeship  had 
disappeared,  but  to  his  surprise  he  found,  solidly  im- 
bedded in  the  dirt  directly  under  where  the  large  rock 
had  rested,  a small  copy  of  the  New  Testament. 

The  book  was  published  by  the  American  Bible  So- 
ciety, and  was  the  sixth  edition  of  a 32mo.  On  the  ti- 
tle page  is  inscribed  in  excellent  handwriting  the  name 
of  its  owner,  places  of  imprisonment,  etc.  It  appears 
that  the  person  named  was  also  a prisoner  at  Camp 
Chase,  near  Columbus,  O.  The  writing  on  this  page 
is  as  follows:  “Lieut.  John  Noyer,  Jr.,  Prisoner  of  War, 
Prison  No.  i.  Camp  Chase,  Ohio — Lieutenant  of 
Byrne’s  /artillery.  Brigadier  General  John  H.  Mor- 
gan’s Cavalry  Command,  C.  S.  A. 

The  inside  cover  is  the  pathetic  part.  It  is  in  a wom- 
an’s handwriting:  “Presented  to  John  Noyer,  Jr.,  com- 
pliments of  — ^ — ■ friend,  Nellie  G.  (or  S.) 

• .”  Here  follow  a few  lines  entirely  undecipher- 

able, after  which  the  appended  quotation  is  given: 

Years  have  not  seen,  time  shall  not  see. 

The  hour  that  tears  my  soul  from  thee. 

The  old  records  of  those  who  passed  away  at  John- 
son’s Island  have  been  examined,  but  no  such  name 
as  the  one  given  above  has  been  found,  and  the 
conclusion  may  be  drawn  that  prisoner  Lieut.  Noyer, 
Jr.,  did  not  die  while  in  captivity,  but  was  one  of  the 
three  thousand  who  were  given  their  liberty  at  the 
close  of  the  war,  and  it  is  possible  that  he  is  now  among 
the  living.  The  little  testament  is  now  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Mr.  John  Hauser,  and  he  prizes  it  highly. 


“Not  the  first  Confederate  monument  in  Texas,” 
writes  Dr.  J.  C.  J.  King  in  commenting  upon  the  su- 
perb structure  erected  at  Sherman,  and  illustrated  in 
the  June  Veteran.  He  states: 

Pat  Cleburne  Camp,  of  this  city,  erected  a very  neat 
shaft  on  their  own  lot  in  Oakwood  Cemetery,  and  un- 
veiled it  May  2,  1893,  which  was  our  annual  Memorial 
Day.  We  do  not  know  that  this  was  the  first  in  the 
state,  but  it  was  about  four  years  prior  to  the  Sherman 
monument.  I rejoice  that  the  Camp  at  Sherman  has 
erected  a monument,  but  regret  that  they  should  per- 
sist in  saying  that  it  is  the  first  erected  in  Texas. 
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James  P.  Travis,  who  was  murdered  during  the 
Nashville  reunion,  was  born  in  Franklin  County,  Tenn., 
August  27,  1846.  His  father,  J.  E.  Travis,  who  was  a 
wealthy  farmer,  died  in  1857.  He  left  his  family  con- 
siderable property.  When  the  war  came  on  James  P. 
Travis  had  two  older  brothers  to  enlist  in  the  Confed- 
erate army,  and  they  were  gallant  soldiers.  When  the 
country  was  overrun  by  the  Federals,  the  Travis  family, 
on  account  of  their  intensely  Soutliern  principles, 
were  robbed  of  almost  everything.  At  this  time 
James,  a mere  youth,  made  his  way  through  the  Fed- 


eral line  and  joined  Forrest’s  old  cavalry  regiment.  He 
served  with  that  command  until  the  close  of  the  war. 
He  married  Miss  Nannie  Coldwell,  an  excellen^lady, 
in  1869.  They  had  one  son  and  six  daughters.  Mr. 
Travis  was  comparatively  a poor  man  at  the  close  of 
the  war,  but  by  hard  labor  and  economy  had  reared  his 
family  comfortably  and  accumulated  some  property. 
His  death  is  not  only  a great  loss  to  his  immediate  fam- 
ily, but  he  will  be  missed  by  his  entire  neighborhood. 

The  foregoing  was  furnished  by  Comrade  David 
Lynch,  of  Winchester,  who  also  procured  the  only  pic- 
ture in  the  family. 

William  Kinkead,  Blevins,  Tenn.: 

During  the  war  two  sick  soldiers  from  South  Caroli- 
na were  brought  to  my  house,  Alfred  Jamison  and 
— Barrett.  I do  not  know  to  what  command  they 
belonged.  I was  oft  in  the  army  at  the  time.  Barrett 
got  well  enough  to  be  taken  away,  but  Jamison  died 
and  was  buried  at  the  Kinkead  Church.  If  any  of  his 
friends  or  relatives  should  see  this  notice,  we  would 
like  to  hear  from  them.  If  they  do  not  care  to  remove 
his  remains  to  South  Carolina,  we  wish  to  get  a tomb- 
stone and  put  it  at  his  grave. 


Dr.  J.  C.  J.  King,  of  Waco,  Tex.,  reports  the  death  of 
Comrade  Tyler  D.  Harn,  who  “was  stricken  suddenly 
while  at  his  work  on  the  morning  of  May  28,  and 
died  that  evening.”  Dr.  King  states  truly  that  he  was 
one  of  the  most  active,  earnest,  and  zealous  members 
of  their  camp  (Pat  Cleburne,  222,  U.  C.  V.),  and  will 
be  much  missed  by  its  members. 

Comrade  Ham’s  interest  in  the  Veteran  will  be  a 
cherished  memory.  It  will  be  recalled  that  his  daugh- 
ter was  sponsor  for  the  great  state  of  Texas  at  the 
Houston  reunion. 


SIX  THOUSAND  DOLLARS  FOR  THE  "ABBEY/’ 

Jligli  praise  for  the  'I'eunessee  Ceiitcnuial  iOxposi- 
tioii  in  giving  six  Ihousand  dollars  of  net  pr(jceeds 
from  reunion  days  at  the  Exposition,  d'his  money 
will  be  held  in  trust  until  the  Confederate  Memorial 
Institute — the  Battle  Abbey — is  located.  This  Alemo- 
rial  Institute  is  a sacred  theme  in  the  South. 


REDUCTIONS  OF  THE  SAM  DAVIS  BUST, 

S.  A.  Cunningham,  custodian  of  the  .Sam  Davis 
Alonument  Fund,  has  only  thirty  of  the  small  busts 
left.  Some  are  light  and  others  are  bronzed  in  color. 
They  will  be  sold  on  first  orders  at  five  dollars  each, 
and  one  dollar  will  be  applied  as  a subscription  to  the 
monument  fund.  When  these  are  sold  no  others  can  be 
had.  State  what  color  is  desired  when  ordering. 

Lloyd  Cecil,  a member  of  Leonidas  Polk  Bivouac, 
Columbia,  Tenn.,  would  like  tlie  address  of  a Mr.  My- 
ers, belonging  to  the  Fourth  Kentucky  Federal  Cavalry, 
or  some  one  belonging  to  that  regiment  who  knows  his 
address.  He  says : “My  horse  was  killed  in  a fight  near 
Franklin,  Term.,  and  Myers  and  another  man  galloped 
ui^  and  ordered  me  to  throw  up  my  hands.  I threw  up 
one,  when,  with  an  oath,  one  of  them  ordered  me  to 
throw  up  the  other  or  they  would  kill  me,  and  up  it 
went.  Mr.  Myers  then  took  charge  of  me,  and  after 
our  men  had  retreated  and  all  danger  was  over,  he  took 
me  back  to  my  horse  and  let  me  get  my  shawl,  oil-cloth, 
three  days’  rations,  and  a bottle  of  whisky  (bitters,!  told 
him,  that  I was  using  as  a medicine),  which  my  father 
had  given  me  only  two  days  before  to  use  as  bitters,  but 
it  was  pure.  Dark  soon  came  on,  and  the  soldiers  took 
the  prisoners  up  behind  them,  as  it  was  raining  and 
muddy,  but  an  officer  came  along  and  told  them  to 

make  the rebels  walk.  So  I soon  became  tired 

carrying  all  that  I had,  and  asked  Mr.  Myers  to  carry 
them  for  me,  which  he  kindly  did.  On  our  arrival  at 
the  fort,  they  turned  us  over  to  the  guards.  It  being  so 
dark  that  I could  not  tell  one  from  another,  I called  for 
Mr.  Myers.  He  responded,  and  handed  over  to  me 
everything,  then  asked  me  for  part  of  my  rations,  saying 
that  he  was  nearly  starved,  having  been  on  a forced 
march  all  day  and  night,  with  nothing  to  eat.  I gave 
him  nearly  all  I had,  including  a half-gallon  can  of  but- 
ter given  me  only  two  days  before  by  my  mother.  As 
he  treated  me  so  nicely  and  gentlemanly  as  a prisoner, 
I am  anxious  to  hear  from  or  about  him.” 


A Kentucky  girl  writes  from  Louisville:  “Will  you 
excuse  me  for  writing  to  tell  you  how  much  I enjoy  the 
Veteran?  Of  all  the  monthlies  taken  by  me  it  is  the 
most  interesting  and  satisfactory.  It  entertains  and 
it  strikes  a deep  chord  of  sympathy,  reminding  me  of 
the  times  when  I sat  on  my  mother’s  knee  while  she 
told  me  stories  of  the  war  and  her  soldier  brothers  (all 
killed)  until  my  poor  little  heart  throbbed  and  burned 
with  the  injustice  of  our  defeat.  I have  ever  hoped  for 
a hero  who  would  in  a pleasant  way  make  a record  for 
this  generation.  We  live  so  much  for  the  pleasures  of 
to-day  that  sometimes  \ye  forget  to  be  grateful  for  the 
brave  deeds  of  the  past.” 
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DECKING  SOUTHERN  SOLDIERS' 
GRAVES, 

A Baltimore  Daughter  sends  the  fol- 
lowing clipping  from  Pomeroy’s  Demo- 
crat, wishing  it  "preserved”  in  the  Vet- 
eran. It  was  written  by  A.  W.  Slay- 
back. 

Beautiful  feet!  with  maidenly  tread, 
Of¥erings  bring  to  the  gallant  dead; 
Footsteps  light  press  the  sacred  sod, 

Of  souls  untimely  ascended  to  God. 
Bring  spring  flowers,  in  fragrant  per- 
fume. 

And  offer  sweet  prayers  for  a merciful 
doom. 

Beautiful  hands!  ye  deck  the  graves 
Above  the  dust  of  the  Southern  braves. 
Here  was  extinguished  their  manly  fire. 
Rather  than  flinch  from  the  Northman’s 
ire. 

Bring  spring  flowers!  the  laurel  and 
rose, 

And  deck  your  defenders’  place  of  re- 
pose. 

Beautiful  eyes!  the  tears  ye  shed. 

Are  brighter  than  diamonds  to  those 
who  bled. 

Spurned  is  the  cause  they  fell  to  save, 

But  “little  they’ll  reck,”  if  ye  love  their 
grave. 

Bring  spring  flowers!  with  tears  and 
praise, 

And  chant  o’er  their  tombs  your  grate- 
ful lays. 

Beautiful  lips!  ye  tremble  now. 

Memory  wakens  the  sleeping  one’s  vow; 
Mute  are  the  lips,  and  faded  the  forms. 
That  never  knelt  down,  save  to  God  and 
your  charms. 

Bring  spring  flowers!  all  dewy  with 
morn. 

And  think  how  they  loved  you,  whose 
graves  ye  adorn. 

Beautiful  hearts!  of  matron  and  maid. 
Faithful  were  ye  when  apostles  betrayed! 
Here  are  your  loved  and  cherished  ones 
laid. 

Peace  to  their  ashes;  the  flowers  ye 
strew 

Are  monuments  worthy  the  faithful  and 
true. 

Bring  spring  flowers!  perfume  their  sod. 
With  annual  incense  to  glory  and  God. 

Beautiful  tribute  at  valor’s  shrine! 

The  wreaths  that  fond  ones  lovingly 
twine. 

Let  the  whole  Vv^orld  their  ashes  despise. 
Those  whom  they  cherished,  with  heart, 
hands,  and  eyes. 

Will  bring  spring  flowers,  and  bow  the 
head, 

And  pray  for  the  noble  Confederate 
dead. 


C.  S.  N,  BUTTONS. 

A lady  living  in  Nashville  has  a small 
number  of  navy  buttons  made  in  Lon- 
don. They  are  in  excellent  condition, 
and  are  believed  to  be  of  a small  lot  or- 
dered by  Admiral  Raphael  Semmes  for 
his  crew  on  the  “Alabama.”  The  lady 
offers  to  sell  them  at  $io  each,  for 
money  to  mark  the  grave  of  her  hero 
husband  . 


A FREE  SCHOLARSHIP, 

The  principals  of  Gunston  Institute 
offer  a scholarship  in  their  school  to  some 
young  daughter  of  the  South,  on  the  fol- 
lowing terms  and  conditions : 

1.  Preference  is  given  to  an  applicant 
who 's  the  daughter  or  granddaughter  of 
a Confederate  veteran,  and  whose  moth- 
er is  a widow — other  things  being  equal. 

2.  Applicants  shall  be  over  sixteen  and 
under  nineteen  years  of  age,  and  shall 
give  evidence  that  they  are  of  good  char- 
acter, of  studious  habits,  and  ambitious 
to  excel  in  some  particular  branch. 

3.  Young  ladies  who  desire  to  enter 
for  special  studies,  as  Vocal  Music,  In- 
strumental Music,  Elocution,  or  Art,  will 
be  required  to  furnish  certificate  of  talent 
and  proficiency,  or  to  exhibit  some  work 
of  their  own  in  some  one  of  these 
branches 

4.  No  charge  will  be  made  for  Profes- 
sor’s fees  in  any  of  these  departments. 
The  entire  charge  for  the  year  will  be 
$200  for  board,  fuel,  lights,  laundry,  and 
pew  rent.  The  applicant  selected  will  be 
entitled  to  enter  any  classes  in  the  Aca- 
demic or  Collegiate  Department,  besides 
having  one  special  branch. 

5.  The  special  branches  are : Vocal  Mu- 
sic, Drawing  or  Painting,  Instrumental 
Music  either  Piano  or  Violin,  and  Voice 
Culture  or  Elocution  scientifically  taught. 
The  very  best  masters  in  these  branches 
are  employed  and  the  work  done  in  this 
school  during  the  past  two  years  gives 
evidence  of  their  skill  and  thoroughness. 

6.  Applicants  will  forward  application 
and  testimonials  to  S.  A.  Cunning- 
ham, proprietor  of  the  Confederate 
Veteran,  who  will  kindly  appoint  a 
committee  of  three  competent  persons 
to  select  several  whom  they  consider 
most  worthy  and  to  forward  testimonials 
of  same  to  B.  R.  Mason,  Principal  of 
Gunston  Institute,  Washington,  D.  C., 
by  whom  the  final  selection  of  otie  appli- 
cant will  be  made. 


THE  "BLACK  HAWK"  CORN^ 
PLANTER. 

In  the  northeast  corner  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Building,  Tennessee  Centenni- 
al, the  D.  M.  Sechler  Carriage  Co.,  of 
Moline,  111.,  has  an  interesting  exhibit 
of  their  new  corn-planter,  the  “Black 
Hawk.” 

The  efficiency  of  this  device  is  guaran- 
teed to  be  over  85  per  cent  of  the  hills 
accurately  seeded.  In  the  experimental 
tests  a considerably  higher  efficiency 
was  shown.  The  exhibit  is  in  opera- 
tion, so  that  visitors  may  see  for  them- 
selves the  precision  with  which  it  does 
its  w'ork,  and  may  investigate  the  de- 
vice for  counting  out  the  seed.  This  de- 
vice is  the  new  departure.  Grains  of 
corn  vary  considerably  in  length  and 
breadth,  but  the  thickness  of  the  grain 
is  very  uniform.  On  this  fact  the  oper- 
ation of  the  “Black  Hawk”  depends, 
and  in  it  lies  the  resulting  accuracy. 

As  if  to  illustrate  their  versatility,  the 
D.  M.  Sechler  Carriage  Co.  is  also  ex- 
hibiting a self-acting  swing,  the  means 
of  much  pleasure  and  comfort. 

For  full  information  regarding  these 
articles,  and  their  carriages,  bicycles, 
etc.,  call  at  the  exhibit,  or  address  their 
Moline  office. 


In  connection  with  the  beautiful  illus- 
trations in  the  June  number  of  the  Vet- 
eran, special  attention  is  called  to  those 
of  Stone’s  River  battle-grounds.  These 
views  were  selected  from  a most  excel 
lent  collection  made  by  Albert  Kern. 
Esq.,  a prominent  lawyer  of  Dayton,  O , 
who  does  amateur  photographic  work 
just  for  the  love  of  it.  They  were  fur- 
nished the  Veteran  by  Jesse  W Sparks, 
Esq.,  of  Murfreesboro,  Tenn.  Those 
interested  in  his  battle-ground  will  be 
satisfied  with  any  selection  made  from 
these  views.  The  Association  has  twen- 
ty-five of  these  views  at  the  Exposition, 
framed  in  red  cedar  which  came  from 


After.... 

Taking 


a course  of  Ayer’s  Pills  the 
system  is  set  in  good  working 
order  and  a man  begins  to  feel 
that  life  is  worth  living.  He 
who  has  become  the  gradual 
prey  of  constipation,  does  not 
realize  the  friction  under  which 
he  labors,  until  the  burden  is 
lifted  from  him.  Then  his 
mountains  sink  into  mole- 
hills, his  moroseness  gives 
place  to  jollity,  he  is  a happy 
man  again.  If  life  does  not 
seem  worth  living  to  you,  you 
may  take  a very  different  view 
of  it  after  taking 

Ayer’s  Cathartic  Pills. 

VAR  AND  INMAN  RELICS 

Bought,  sold,  or  exchanged.  Old  Con- 
federate flags,  swords,  guns,  pistols,  old 
letters  with  the  stamps  on.  Confederate 
books,  papers,  etc.  Twenty-five  years  in 
the  Relic  Business. 

Thomas  H.  Robertson, 

Boynton,  Catoosa  County,  Ga. 
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THE  SAM  DAVIS  DRAMA, 

Press  comments  are  complimentary; 

A true  story,  sympathetically  and  et 
fectively  told,  in  a well-written  drama. 
— Louisville  Courier- Joji rniil. 

An  interesting  drama  and  written  witii 
much  dramatic  power,  and  will  no  doubt 
be  a success. — Knoxville  Sentinel. 

It  is  constructed  well,  is  filled  with 
good  language,  has  enough  of  humor, 
and  not  a few  of  the  sentences  are  thrill- 
ingly  beautiful. — Nashville  American. 

Mr.  Fox  has  done,  in  its  dramatization, 
as  fine  a piece  of  work  as  was  ever  done 
by  a Southern  man. — Chicago  Horse  Re- 
view. 

A strong  and  stirring  drama,  in  which 
the  horror  of  war  is  blended  with  the 
tender  emotions  that  belong  to  love  and 
peace. — Nashville  Bati7ier. 

In  its  construction  and  execution  of 
the  plot,  its  unflagging  interest  from  the 
opening  scene  to  the  final  exciting  cli- 
max, it  is  simply  superb. — Nashville  Sun. 

Copies  of  the  book  can  be  had  of  the 
Veteran,  postpaid,  for  30  cents.  The 
price  has  been  reduced  from  50  cents. 


OUR  GENERALS, 

Having  secured  some  fine  engravings 
of  Gens.  Lee,  J.  E.  Johnston,  Beaure- 
gard, Longstreet,  Sterling  Price,  R.  S. 
Ewell,  and  A.  P.  Hill,  the  following  offer 
is  made:  Either  picture  will  be  sent  with 
a year’s  subscription  to  the  Veteran  for 
$1.25,  or  as  a premium  for  two  subscrip- 
tions. Price,  50  cents  each. 

These  pictures  are  22x28  inches,  and 
would  ornament  any  home. 


SOUTHERN  HISTORIES, 

A leading  business  feature  of  the  Vet- 
eran is  to  supply  Southern  histories,  and 
especially  that  class  of  war  histories 
which  treats  of  the  valor  of  Southern 
men  who  served  the  Confederacy,  or  in 
any  other  patriotic  service,  and  the  con- 
stant zeal  of  Southern  women  in  what 
their  hands  have  found  to  do.  In  the 
catalogue  of  such  books,  to  be  published 
from  time  to  time,  special  rates  will  be 
given  when  procurable,  to  be  supplied 
with  the  Veteran,  singly  or  in  clubs. 
Friends  of  the  Veteran  may  do  it  a 
service,  as  well  as  the  owner  of  books 
designed  to  honor  the  South,  on  merit^ 
bj'  mentioning  this  feature  in  its  busi- 
ness. 

GLEANINGS  FROM  SOUTHLAND. 

By  Miss  Kate  Gumming,  of  Alabama. 

Price,  $1. 

Gen.  S.  D.  Lee,  of  Columbus,  Miss.: 
“ I bave  read  ‘ Gleanings  from  South- 
land’ with  pleasure,  and  it  recalled  many 
of  the  sad  scenes  and  sacrifices  incident 
to  Southern  society  during  the  great  war 
between  the  states.”  Rev.  T.  J.  Beard, 
rector,  Birmingham,  Ala.:  “Gleanings 
from  Southland  ” is  a truthful,  realistic 
account  of  the  times  gone  bj^  Its  peru- 
sal brought  back  vividl3'  to  my  mind  the 
scenes,  thoughts,  anxieties,  and  hopes  of 
that  eventful  period.” 


MOSBY’S  RANGERS:  A history  of 
the  Forty -third 
Battalion,  Vir- 
ginia Caval  ry 
(Mosby’s  Com- 
mand), from  its 
organization  to 
the  surrender. 
By  one  of  its 
members.  8vo., 
cloth,  512  pp. 
Over  two  hun- 
dred illustra- 
tions. Price  re- 
duced  from 
$3.50  to  $2.50. 
Through  a 
specially  liber- 
al offer  of  the 
publisher  this 
thrilling  narrative  will  be  sent  post-paid, 
together  with  the  Veteran  for  one  year, 
at  the  price  of  the  book,  $2.50.  The  book 
will  also  be  sent  post-paid  in  return  for  a 
club  of  six  subscriptions. 

CAMP-FIRES  OF  THE  CONFEDER- 
ACY. By  Ben  LaBree.  Price,  $2.75. 

This  book  contains  humors  of  the  war 
and  thrilling  narratives  of  heroic  deeds, 
with  a hundred  illustrations  of  humorous 
subjects. 

VIRGINIA  ANTIQUITIES, 

The  Association  Organized  for  Their  Pres^' 
ervation  Diligent  in  the  Service, 

The  founding  of  the  colony  at  James- 
town in  1607  was  the  first  of  the  English 
settlements  on  this  continent,  from  which 
have  grown  the  United  States.  Scat- 
tered throughout  Virginia  are  numerous 
ruins  of  those  colonial  days.  Time  and 
neglect  are  making  sad  havoc  with  these 
landmarks.  The  association  for  their 
preservation  was  formed  January  4,  18S8, 
in  Williamsburg,  the  colonial  capital  of 
Virginia.  They  have  purchased  and  re- 
stored the  old  colonial  magazine  in  Wil- 
liamsburg commonly  known  as  the  “ Pow- 
der Horn;”  then  the  Mary  Washington 
house  in  Fredericksburg,  the  house  in 
which  the  mother  of  Washington  had 
lived  and  died,  and  now  the  association 
is  rescuing  “from  the  hungry  waves” 
historic  Jamestown  itself.  When  it  is 
known  that  in  the  last  twenty  years  180 
feet  of  the  island  have  been  washed  away, 
the  necessity  for  a breakwater  is  appar- 
ent. They  are,  through  the  munificence 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  E.  Barney,  of 
“Homewood,”  Va.,  the  sole  owners  of 
that  portion  of  the  island  on  which  are 
located  the  tower  and  graveyard. 

The  association  has  also  materially 
aided  in  the  restoration  of  old  St.  Luke’s 
Church  at  Smithfield,  Isle  of  Wight 
County,  Va.  This  church,  built  of  brick 
in  1632,  is  the  oldest  Protestant  church 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

The  officers  of  the  association  are  Mrs. 
Joseph  Bryan,  President,  Mrs.  J.  D.  Blan- 
ton, Corresponding  Secretary,  Mrs.  C.  B. 
Wallace,  Recording  Secretary,  Rich- 
mond, Va.;  and  Mrs.  R.  S.  Hollins,  Nash- 
ville, Vice-President  for  Tennessee. 
Memberships  are  sought  as  follows: 
Life,  $10;  Annual,  $1. 


Subscribe  for  the  V-eteran. 


THIRTEENTH  TENNESSEE 

sketch  of  this  gallant  command  by 

GEN.  VAUGHAN. 

Gen.  A.  J.  Vaughan  had  remarkable 
identity  with  the  Thirteenth  Tennessee 
Infantry  Regiment,  for,  while  promoted 
from  one  of  its  companies  to  the  com- 
mand of  a brigade,  it  was  ever  in  his 
command. 

Gen.  Vaughan  has  gone  into  this 
work  as  he  went  into  the  army — not  for 
the  hope  of  reward,  but  for  the  hope  of 
doing  some  good  in  life.  The  manu- 
script is  all  prepared.  When  it  is  pub- 
lished it  will  be  in  limited  numbers, 
sufficient  only  to  meet  the  wants  of 
those  who  are  particularly  interested  in 
it.  So  all  subscriptions  will  be  received 
before  the  book  goes  to  press,  and  no 
other  copies  will  be  issued.  The  cost  of 
the  publication  will  depend  upon  the 
amount  of  subscriptions,  and  all  families 
who  had  representatives  in  this  regi- 
ment should  secure  it. 

Gen.  Vaughan  gives  only  a veracious 
history,  strictly  a narrative  of  engage- 
ments and  skirmishes,  of  marches, 
charges,  and  retreats.  Dates  are  given 
with  every  regard  for  accuracy,  and  the 
list  of  killed  at  each  important  engage- 
ment is  given  fully.  In  cases  of  excep- 
tionally brilliant  conduct  the  writer 
pays  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  dead 
by  relating  the  circumstances  surround- 
ing the  fatality. 

The  regiment  was  organized  and  mus- 
tered into  service  on  June  3,  1861.  It 
was  made  up  of  the  flower  of  young 
men  of  West  Tennessee  and  North  Mis- 
sissippi. Capt.  John  V.  Wright  was 
elected  colonel  and  Capt.  A.  J.  Vaughan 
lieutenant-colonel.  Later  Col.  Wright 
was  elected  to  the  Confederate  Congress 
and  Vaughan  was  elected  to  the  full 
command.  The  narrative  relates  the 
campaigns  of  the  regiment  up  arid  down 
the  river.  The  regiment  first  went  to 
New  Madrid,  Mo.,  and  then  over  to 
Hickman,  Ky.,  where  the  boys  for  the 
first  time  smelt  the  gunpowder  of  the 
enemy.  Over  at  Columbus,  Ky.,  the 
regiment  had  a severe  encounter,  and 
the  death  list  is  a formidable  one.  The 
fight  took  place  alongside  the  river.  A 
very  amusing  story  is  related  of  Col. 
Vaughan  in  this  fight.  He  had  two 
horses  shot  from  under  him,  one  of  the 
horses  having  been  captured  from  the 
enemy.  When  the  last  horse  fell  and 
he  found  himself  on  foot,  he  jumped 
on  a flatboat  that  stood  out  toward  the 
enemy’s  position  and  called  to  the  Yan- 
kees: “Shoot  this  from  under  me  if  you 
can ! ” 


“Watts’s  Official  Railway  Guide,”  pub- 
lished at  Atlanta,  for  July  is  the  “Mid- 
Summer”  number,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  complete  numbers  of  this  valuable 
publication.  It  reflects  credit  upon  the 
management  of  Mr.  Watts  that  the 
“Guide”  has  succeeded  for  a decade  de- 
spite the  manifest  indifference  of  even 
Southern  railroad  managements. 


Setliff  &Co.,  Booksellers,  issue  the  most 
complete  catalogue  of  Confederate  war 
books  published  since  the  war.  Sent 
free.  Address  Setliff  & Co., 

Nashville,  Tenn_ 
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HOW’S  THIS? 

We  offer  One  Hundred  Hollars  reward  for  any 
case  of  Catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  by  Hall’s 
Catarrh  Cure. 

F-  J.  CHENEY  & Co.,  Toledo,  O. 

W e,  the  undersigned,  have  known  E.  J.  Cheney 
for  the  last  lifteen  years,  and  believe  him  per- 
fectly honorable  in  all  business  transactions  and 
financially  able  to  carry  out  any  obligations 
made  by  their  firm. 

West  & Trua.x,  Wholesale  Druggists,  Toledo,  O. 
Waldin,  Kinnan  & Marvin,  Wholesale  Drug- 
gists, Toledo,  fi. 

Hall’s  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally,  acting 
directly  upon  the  blood  and  mucous  surface  oi’ 
the  system.  Testimonials  sent  free.  Price  75 
cents  per  bottle.  8old  by  all  Druggists. 


LAND  AND  A LIVING 

Are  best  and  cheapest  in  the  great 
New  South.  The  Northern  farmer,  ar- 
tisan, merchant,  manufacturer,  are  all 
hurrying  into  this  rapidly  developing 
country  as  pioneers.  The  open  climate, 
the  low  price  of  land,  and  its  steady  in- 
crease in  value;  the  positive  assurance  of 
crops,  with  but  little  effort  to  raise  them, 
all  combine  to  turn  all  eyes  southward. 

To  assist  in  this  movement,  low  rail- 
road rates  have  been  inaugurated  over 
the  Queen  and  Crescent  Route  from 
Northern  towns  and  villages,  both 
round-trip  and  one-way  tickets  being  on 
sale  on  the  first  and  third  Tuesday  of 
each  month  until  October,  1897.  Round- 
trip  tickets,  one  fare,  plus  $2.  One-way 
tickets,  two  cents  per  mile. 

Now  is  the  time  for  you  to  go  and  see. 
Much  has  been  said  and  written  about 
the  fruit,  grains,  and  grasses  along  the 
Queen  and  Crescent  Route,  and  about 
its  climate — no  blizzards  and  no  sun- 
strokes. Summer  nights  are  cool. 
Grass  grows  ten  months  in  the  year. 
Less  wear  and  tear  in  living  than  you’ve 
known  in  the  North.  A million  acres 
at  $3  to  $5  an  acre,  on  easy  terms.  Now 
is  the  time  to  go  and  see  for  yourself. 
Write  to  W.  C.  Rinearson,  G.  P.  A. 
Queen  and  Crescent  Route,  Cincinnati, 
O..  for  such  information  as  you  desire 
before  starting. 


SUMMER  TOURS 

Via  the  Big  Four  Route  to  the  Mountains, 
Lakes,  and  Seashore, 

Special  low  rates  will  be  in  effect  to 
Put-in-Bay,  Islands  of  Lake  Erie,  Lake 
Chautauqua,  Niagara  Falls,  Thousand 
Islands,  St.  Lawrence  River,  Adiron- 
dacks.  Lake  George,  New  England  re- 
sorts, New  York,  and  Boston;  to  the 
Great  Lakes,  Cleveland,  Sandusky,  To- 
ledo, Detroit,  Benton  Harbor,  Mt. 
Clemens,  Mackinac,  and  Michigan  re- 
sorts; to  the  Northwest  and  West,  via 
St.  Louis  and  Chicago.  For  rates, 
routes,  time  of  trains,  and  full  particu- 
lars apply  to  any  agent  “Big  Four 
Route,”  or  address 

E.  O.  McCormick,  " 
Passenger  Traffic  Manager, 

“ Big  Four, ’’"Cincinnati. 


COMFORT. 

No  smoke,  dust,  or  cinders  on  Queen 
and  Crescent  Route  limitedTrains  north. 
Rock  ballast.  Superb  trains,  with  every 
comfort.  Fast  time,  and  the  short  line 
to  Cincinnati. 


Wright  Bros.  Tobacco  Co.,  of  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  whose  advertisement  may 
be  seen  in  this  number,  have  displayed 
most  commendable  enterprise  in  behalf 
of  unfortunate  Confederates.  They 
give  two  cents  per  pound  on  all  sales  of 
their  “Lost  Cause”  tobacco  for  the 
year.  The  sales  in  each  State  are  being 
kept  separate,  and  the  fund  so  created 
will  be  disposed  of  according  to  the 
votes  of  Camps  in  the  several  States. 
They  will  decide  which  particular  fund  is 
to  receive  the  contribution.  A thou- 
sand samples  of  this  tobacco  were  dis- 
tributed to  the  Veterans  during  the 
great  reunion  in  Nashville,  free  of 
charge.  In  that  way  specimens  of  this 
tobacco  will  evidently  have  been  carried 
into  every  Southern  State. 


-A  feature  of  interest  in  the  reunion 
numbers  of  the  Veteran  for  years  is 
that  of  Belmont  College,  Nashville.  It 
is  a coincidence  that  in  securing  its  most 
attractive  page — the  back  cover — there 
has  been  no  occasion  to  change  even 
the  wording  of  the  announcement.  Its 
“near  remoteness,”  while  possessing 
“accessible  seclusion,”  is  a strong  fea- 
ture in  its  favor. 

Belmont  is  on  the  finest  elevation 
about  the  city;  its  many  acres  of  highly 
improved  ground  make  it  a very  Eden 
for  girls.  This  college  has  prospered 
continuously  since  it  was  established  by 
Misses  Hood  and  Heron. 


Illinois  Central  R.  R. 

MAINTAINS  UNSUEPAS3EB 

Double  Daily  Service 


FROM 

NEW  ORLEANS, 

TO 

MEMPHIS, 

ST.  LOUS, 
LOUISVILLE, 
CINCINNATI, 
CHICAGO, 


FROM 

MEMPHIS, 

TO 

CAIRO, 

ST.  LOUIS, 
CHICAGO, 
CINCINNATI, 
LOUISVILLE, 


ANB  FROM 

ST.  LOUIS  TO  CHICAGO. 

making  direct  connections  with  through  trains 
I'or  all  points 

North,  East,  ami  West, 

including  Buffalo,  Pittsburg,  Cleveland,  Boston, 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Richmond, 
St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  Omaha,  Kansiis  City,  Hot 
Springs,  Ark.,  and  Denve?’.  Close  connection 
with  Central  Mississippi  Valley  Route  Solid 
Fast  Vestibule  Daily  Train  for 

DuhuiguGy  Siosix  Fa/lsy  Sioux 

mmm  Gity^  amm 

and  the  West.  Particulars  of  agents  of  the  I.  C 
R.  R.  and  connecting  lines. 

WM.  MURRAY,  Div.  Pass.  Agt.,  New  Orleans. 
JNO.  A.  3COTT,  Div.  Pass.  Agent,  Memphis. 


A.  H.  HANSON,  G.  P.  A.,  W.  A.  KELLOND,  A.  G.  P.  A. 
Chicago.  Louisville. 


An  error  occurred  in  the  advertisment 
of  E.  P.  Willard — whose  card  appears 
elsewhere — in  the  June  Veteran.  Mr. 
Willard’s  Electric  Belt  is  the  Dr.  Dow 
instead  of  “Davis,”  as  printed. 


SOUTHERN 

RAILWAY. 


THE.... 


The  Memphis 

Charleston  R.  R. 


GREAT  HIGHWAY  of  TRAVEL, 

Reaching  the  principal  cities  of  the 
South  with  its  own  lines  and  penetrat- 


The  Shoft  Line  (^310  miles)  Between 
Memphis  and  Chattanooga, 


EAST. 

WEST. 

Shortest  Line 

Shor  test  Line 

and 

and 

Quickest  Time 

Quickest  Time 

to  the  East. 

to  the 

Through 

Great  West. 

Pullman  Sleeper 

No  Changes  to 

and  Coach 

Memphis,  and 

Between 

Close  Connection 

Memphis  and 

with  All 

Washington. 

Roads  West. 

Maps  and  all  information  on  application 
to  any  M,  and  C,  agent, 

C.  A.  DeSAUSSURE,  Q.  P.  A., 

Memphis. 


ing  all  parts  of  the  Country  with  its 
connections, 

OFFERS  TO  THE  TRAVELER 
Unexcelled  Train  Service, 
Elegant  Equipment,  Fast  Time. 


Short  Line  Between  the  East, the  North, 

the  West  and  the  South. 

W.  A.  Turk,  G.  P.  A.,  Washington,  D.  C 
8.  H.  Hardwick,  A.  G.  P.  A.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

C.  A.  Bbnsooter,  A.G.P.A.,  Chattanooga,  T«aa 


T A ■pvT  p C 1 Upon  the  receipt  of  ten  cents 
x-^ U 1 iJ  . in  silver  or  stamps,  we  will 
send  either  of  the  following  books,  or  three  for 
25  cents.  Candy  Book — .50  receipts  for  making 
candy.  Sixteen  different  kinds  of  candy  with- 
out cooking ; 50  cent  candy  will  cost  7 cents  per 
pound.  Fortune-Teller — Dreams  and  interpre- 
tations, fortune -telling  by  physiognomy  and 
cards,  birth  of  children,  discovering  disposition 
by  features,  choosing  a husband  by  the  hair,  mys- 
tery of  a pack  of  cards,  old  superstitions,  birth- 
day stones.  Letter-Writing — Letters  of  condo- 
lence, business,  congratulations,  introductions, 
recommendations,  love,  excuse,  advice,  receipts, 
and  releases,  notes  of  invitation  and  answers, 
notes  accompanying  gifts  and  answers. 

Brooke  & Co.,  Dept.  V.,  Townsend  Block, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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FIFTEEN  THOUSAND  COPIES  OF  THE 

Tennessee  Centennial  Prize  March, 

BY  MAURICE  BERNHARDT, 

Have  just  been  printed  and  are  now  ready  for  sale.  The  publishers  of  this  piece  offered  a cash  prize  of  $100  for  the 
best  musical  composition,  to  be  known  as  the  Tennessee  Centennial  Prize  March,  and  this  piece  secured  the  prize 
in  competetion  with  nearly  three  hundred  manuscripts,  received  from  almost  every  State  in  the  Union. 

The  title  is  a beautiful  and  artistic  lithograph  in  four  colors,  showing  a Bird’s  Eye  Vikw  of  the  Exposition  and  a 
Handsome  Portrait  of  Mrs.  Van  Leer  Kirkman,  who  is  President  of  the  Woman’s  Board,  and  to  whom  the  piece 
is  dedicated.  Each  page  of  music  also  has  an  ornamental  heading  of  some  one  of  the  main  buildings. 

As  a musical  and  artistic  souvenir  of  Tennessee's  great  Exposition,  it  is  unsurpassed  by  anything  of  the  kind  here- 
tofore attempted.  The  retail  price  is  60  cents,  but  we  want  every  lover  of  music  to  have  a copy,  and  as  we  are  going 
to  devote  this  page  to  special  low-price  offers  on  popular  copyright  music  we  shall  include  it  with  the  rest. 

READ  THE  FOLLOWING  OFFERS. 


OFFER  NO.  1. 

Six  of  the  Most  Popular  Two-Step  Marches. 

^Tennessee  Centennial  Prize  March Bernhardt  $0  60 

Centennial  Exposition  March Fischer  50 

Vanity  Fair McKee  60 

*Phi  Delta  Theta McCarthy  50 

^■Pickaniny  Patrol Strauss  50 

^Yellow  Rose Lewis  50 


$3  20 

The  above  is  a collection  of  the  most  popular 
marches  of  the  day  and  will  be  a treat  to  all  lovers 
of  “ Two-steps.”  Any  single  piece  sent  post-paid  for 
one-half  of  the  marked  price,  or  all  six  for $1  40 

OFFER  NO.  2. 

Six  Waltzes,  All  of  Which  Can  Be  Played  on  the  Organ. 

Dream  of  Sunshine.  Waltz Jones  $0  50 

*Love’s  Golden  Dream.  Waltz Bonheur 

^Waltzing  With  the  One  You  Love. Hem mersbach 

Summer  Night  at  the  Gulf  Coast Hemmersbach 

Gulf  Breezes.  Waltz Hemmersbach 

*Southern  Beauty.  Waltz Valisi 


These  are  written  in  a dreamy,  flowing  style  and 
none  of  them  are  difflcult.  Any  single  piece  post- 
paid for  half  price,  or  this  entire  lot  for 


OFFER  NO.  3. 

Six  Waltz  Songs  by  Well-known  Composers. 

*She  Wont  Name  the  Day Bernhardt  |0  50 

50 
40 
50 
50 
40 


$0 

50 

50 

60 

50 

50 

50 

$3 

10 

u 

35 

If  You  Were  Only  Here Rutledge 

*Give  Me  Your  Heart Daughtry 

Sweet  Bird  of  Song Holst 

*Two  Little  Blue  Little  Shoes Peasley 

My  King  of  Hearts Valck 


$2  80 

Any  one  of  the  above  attractive  waltz  songs  post- 
paid for  half  price,  or  the  entire  lot  for $1  25 


OFFER  NO.  4. 

Newport  Waltz Wishon 

Call  Me  Back  Scottische Fisher 

Little  Folks  Waltz Lovejoy 

Blue  Bell  Polka Lovejoy 

Little  Folks  Polka Lovejoy 

Never  Tire  Waltz Lovejoy 


The  above  is  a collection  of  easy  pieces  adapted 
for  little  beginners  with  small  hands.  All  of  tliem 
are  suitable  for  the  organ.  Any  one  post-paid  for 
half  price  or  the  lot  for 


$0  30 
40 
25 
25 
25 
25 

$1  70 


75 


OFFER  NO.  6. 

Six  Miscellaneous  Popular  Songs— Sentimental  and 
Serious. 

The  Sweetest  Song  of  All Newton  $0  40 

This  piece  introduces  the  melody  of  “Old  Folks 
at  Home”  in  the  accompaniment  in  a moat  delight- 
ful manner,  and  every  one  who  has  sung  the  dear 
old  “Suwanee  River”  will  want  this  as  a “ compan- 
ion piece.” 

^Flirting Kirby  50 

I Named  Them  After  You Fischer  35 

Sweet  Jennie Fischer  40 

*Write  to  Me,  Katie Vernon  40 

Little  Sweetheart Gilbert  40 


$2  45 

Any  one  post-paid  for  half  price,  or  the  lot  for. . .$1  00 
OFFER  NO.  6. 

Pass  Me  Not,  0 Gentle  Saviour.  Variations.. Throop  $0  75 

Valse  Caprice Newland 

La  Tourterelle Meinin^r 

La  Coquette.  Waltz  Caprice Smith 

Dashing  Spray.  Waltz  Brilliant Herz 

Willaway.  Polka  Caprice Newland 


60 

75 

75 

66 

60 


$4  10 

The  above  are  all  very  brilliant  and  showy  piano 
pieces,  and  good  performers  will  find  them  just  the 
thing  for  concerts  and  musicals.  Any  one  post- 
paid for  half  price,  or  the  lot  for $1  76 


Note.— Pieces  marked  * have  elegant  picture  titles. 

Send  money  by  post  office  money  order,  express  money  order,  or  postage  stamps. 

^ We  have  contracted  with  the  Veteran  for  a full  page  for  one  year,  so  look  out  for  us  every  month,  and  mention  the 
Veteran  with  every  order.  

H.  A.  FRENCH. 

Music  Publisher,  and  Dealer  in  Sheet  Music,  Music-Books,  and  all  Kinds  of  Musical  Instmnents. 

CATALOGUE  MAILED  FREE.  237  N.  SUMMER  ST.,  NASHVILLE,  TENN. 
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Mention  VETERAN  when  you  write. 
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AUSE 


(C.  S.  A.) 


Tobacco  pays  2 cents  per  pound  on  all  sales  in 
1897  to  the  Confederate  Veterans.  3^  3»r  3*r 


iVlanufactured  by 

WRIGHT  BROS.  TOBACCO  CO., 

Mention  VETERAN  when  you  write.  iVlO» 

mmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmfmmm 


rawford  Bicyck$.  $50  i 


^ VP?  ^ 

Few  bicycles  selling  foi* 
$100  have  better  quality 
or  more  elegant  finish  and 
equipment  ^ Guaranteed 
for  one  year. 


Cbe  Crawford 

lUffl.  Co.. 

Bagerstown,  Hid. 

Hew  Vork,  Baltimore,  $t.  Eouls. 

;^iuuiuiaiuuuuiiuuiiuuui 
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ROUTE  OP  THE 


CHICAGO  and 
NASHVILLE 


THE  ONLY 

Pullman  'Vestibuled  Train  Service  with 
Newest  and  Pinest  Day  Coaches, 
Sleepers,  and  Dining:-cars 

^^£2^  the  south 

TO 

Terre  Haute,  Indianapolis, 


Vanc^er6i/t  universiti/f 

NA.SHVILI.B,  TBNN. 

Founded  by  Commodore  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  of  New  York.  Seven  distinct 
departments:  Academic,  Engineering,  Biblical,  Pharmacy,  Law,  Dentistry,  Medi- 
cine. Seven  hundred  students,  and  seventy  professors  and  instructors.  Session  be- 
gins September  15,  1897.  New  Medical  Building,  finest  equipment.  New  announce- 
ments now  ready,  and  sent  on  application.  Confederate  Veterans  and  their  friends 
cordially  invited  to  visit  the  grounds  and  buildings.  University  dormatories,  accom- 
modating 200  guests,  open  for  Centennial  visitors  from  June  3oth. 


CHICAGO, 

Milwaukee,  St.  Paul, 

AND  ALL  POINTS  IN  THE 

NORTH  AND  NORTHWEST. 

S.  L.  RODGERS, 

Southern  Passenger  Agent, 
Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
D.  H.  HILLMAN, 

Commercial  Agent, 

Nashville,  Tenn. 
P.  P. JEFFRIES, 

Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Agent, 
Evansville,  Ind. 


rOR  SALE, 

CIVIL  WAR  BOOKS,  ^ Special  Lists 
AUTOGRAPHS,  . . • ^ Sent  to  Buy- 
PORTRAITS.  . . . . ^ ers 

AmBHcan  Press  Com, 

Baltimore,  Md,' 


HYGIENIC  VAPOR-BATH, 

^Turkish,  Russian,  or  Jledicated  Baths.  No  more  Bath 
Tubs.  Renovates  your  system,  prevents  Obesity,  cures 
^ RHBtTMATISM,  Asthma,  La  Grippe,  Neuralgia,  Ecze- 
‘ ma,  Catarrh,  MALARIA,  FEMALE  tJO.MPLAINTS, 
'find  all  Blood.  Skin,  Nerve,  LIVER,  and  KIDNKY 
\T)i8esses.  Beautifies  the  Complexion.  Guaranteed. 
Best  Made.  Price  low.  Size,  folded,  16xi  inches. 
Weight,  5 lbs.  Who'esale  to  agents.  HYGIENIC 
HATH  CABINET  CO.,  Nashville.  Tekn. 


i lA/  yi  A —File  of  Charles-  = 

: W MIM  / tZL  LJ.  ton  or  Richmond  = 
newspapers  lii61-lt>65  inclusive.  - 

r JAMES  WALARIDGE,  Z 

s 2 State  Street,  Hartford,  Conn,  z 

niiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii  mil  mill  mmr 


Blackwell’s  Bull  Durham 
Smoking  Tobacco 


For  over  twenty-five  years  the  standard  smoking  tobacco  of  the  world. 

To-day  More  Popular  than  Ever. 

To  have  a good  smoke  anytime  and  everytime  it  is  only  necessary  to 
get  Bull  Durham.  It  is  all  good  and  alwtiys  good. 

B.LACKWELL’S  DURHAM  TOBACCO  CO.,  . 

DURHAM,  N.  C. 
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Coliimliia  Institute. 


HOME  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 

Best  Advantages, 

Delightful  CUmatem 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

ADDUESS 

Mrs.  Francis  A.  Shoup,  Principal, 
ju,3t.  Columbia,  Tenn. 


Gunston  Institute, 

1212  and  1214  Fourteenth  St.,  N,  W,, 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C., 

(Xear  Tlimiius  (Circle). 


A Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Young 
Ladies,  ACADEMIC  and  COLLEGIATE 
Courses,  Special  advantages  for  the  high^ 
est  cultivation  of  talent  in  the  Schools  of 
Music  and  Art,  For  particulars  address 

MR.  and  MRS.  BEVERLY  R.  MASON. 


lifiifiie  Feniain  lifitute, 

STAUNTON,  VA. 

MRS.  GEN.  J.  E.  B.  STUART,  Principal. 
54th  Session  Opens  September  16, 1897. 

Loc.'ited  in  tlie  mountain  region  of  Virginia, 
willi  its  liealth-giving  climate.  High  standard. 
Unsurpassed  advantages  in  all  departments. 
Home  comforts.  Terms  reasonable. 

Apply  for  Catalogue  to  the  PrincipaL 

EDUCATIONAL. 


The  Leading  School  and  Teachers’  Bureau  ol 
the  South  and  Southwest  is  the 

National  Bureau  of  Education. 

,J.  W.  BLAIR,  Proprietor,  Successor  to  Mias 
Cbosthwait  and  J.  W.  Blair. 

Willeox  Building,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Send  stamp  for  information. 


AGENTS  WANTED  IN  KENTUCKY,  TEN- 
NESSEE. AND  ALABAMA. 


ear  CUT  -«i 

THIS  OUT 

and  send  it  and  thirty  cents  in  stamps  to  us  and 
we  will  send  for  six  months  the  VoutZi’s  A.d~ 
vacate,  published  at  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Regular  jirice  for  six  months  is  fifty  cents,  or 
one  dollar  per  year. 

Never  before  has  such  a paper  been  offered  for 
one  dollar,  if  at  any  price.  (Remember  our  spe> 
cial  thirty  cents  offer  is  for  new  subscribers  only.) 

Read  the  following,  which  will  explain  some  of 
the  advantages  of  the  ) oufh''s  Aclivcate  and  our 
offer  to  give  a Bicycle,  Gold  Watch,  Scholarship, 
etc.,  free: 

'The  y^outh's  .A.<lvacnte,  an  illustrated 
semimonthly  journal  of  sixteen  large  pages 
printed  on  a very  high  grade  of  paper.  Estab- 
lisliod  1800.  Sample  copies  sent  free. 

y^'annQ'  Jr^eaiile*  Subscribe  for  a pap<^r  that 
is  elevating  in  character,  mor'd  in  tone,  and  es- 
pecially inien  sting  and  prohtahle  to  young  jieo- 
ple.  but  read  with  intcuest  and  itioeit  by  people 
of  all  ages.  Some  of  the  liest  talent  to  lie  found 
has  been  regularly  emi>loyed  for  ditfHrent  de}>art- 
ments.  Nondenoniinational.  It  would  be  use- 
less for  us  to  oonnnent  on  the  advanta  .^es  of  such 
a }>a}ier  going  into  every  hoii.^ehold,  where  moral 
influence  aiw  literary  accoiujilislimenrs  should  be 
encouraged  and  cultivated.  Siudi  a pa}ier  tends 
to  prevent  young  iieojile  from  cultivating  the 
habit  of  reading  nnprolitable  tind  demoralizing 
literature. 

It  is  strongly  indorserl  liy  Teachers,  Ministers, 
Business  men  and  others. 

^^^Tvee : A Bicycle,  G(dd  Watch,  Diinnond 
Ring,  or  a Scholar-hip  in  Draughon's  Pi‘actical 
Business  College,  Na^liville,  Term.,  orTexarkana, 
■'Pex.;  or  a Scholarshij)  in  most  any  kepctable 
Business  College  or  Literary  School  in  the  United 
States,  can  be  secured  by  doing  a little  work  for 
us  at  lioine.  Large  cash  commission  jnvid  agents. 

Address  Youth’s  Advocate  Pub.  Co.,  Nashville, 
'’I'oiin.  ( Mention  Confedekati-i  Veteran.) 

Do  You  Want  Relics 
of  Any  Sort? 

Then  write  to  the  address  given  below. 
Have  now  some  . Rare  Confederate  Belt 
Buckles  for  .|2;  Buttons,  50  cents,  postage 
paid.  Old  Newspapers,  Passes,  Paroles, 
Army  Papers.  Old  Confederate  Postage 
Stamps  on  the  Letters  Bought  and  Sold. 
Send  them  on.  Confederate  and  Federal 
Flags,  Banners,  etc.,  also  Indian  Relics. 

Thos.  H.  Robertson, 

Boynton,  Gu. 

JPorty-Tive 
Cents  Saved! 

When  you  visit  CHARLESTON,  S.  C„ 

save  45  cents  by  taking  the  Trolley  Cars 
from  the  railroad  depot  to  your  hotel  or 
residence.  Fare,  5 cents  to  any  part  of  the 
city.  Transfers  given  f»ll  over  the  city.  Do 
not  pay  -50  cents  for  hack  or  carriage.  Cars 
pass  depots  every  .3  minutes.  Speed  ! Com- 
fort! Convenience! 


y,  HYGIENIC  VAPOR-BATH. 

rrK® Turkish,  Russian,  Medicated  Baths.  No  more  Bath  Tubs* 
^ ^(MRenovate.s  your  system,  will  cure  most  any  disease.  Beau- 
the  complexion.  Best  made.  Price  low.  Size, 
V Molded,  lfi.v2  in..  .S  lbs.  Wholesale  to  agents.  HYGI- 
BATH  (’ARINKT  CO.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


ICE  CREAM. — The  leading  ice  cream  dealer 
of  Nashville  is  C.  H.  A.  Gerding,  417  Union  St. 
Caters  to  weddings,  banquets,  and  occasions  of 
b’I  tiid''.  Countw  orders  solicited. 


Subscribe  for  the  Veteran. 


I Go  to  Texas 
in  Comfort 


There’snouse  in  making 
the  trip  a hard  one  when 
you  can  just  as  well  go 
in  comfort. 


The  Cotton  Belt  Route 

% Free  Reclining  Chair  Cars 

are  models  of  comfort 
and  ease.  You’ve  a com- 
fortable bed  at  night  and 
a pleasant  and  easy  rest- 
ing place  during  the  day. 
You  won’t  have  to  worry 
about  changing  cars 
either,  for  they  run 
through  from  Memphis 
to  the  principal  points  in 
Texas  without  change. 
Besides,  chair  cars,  com- 
fortable day  coaches  and 
Pullman  Sleepers  run 
through  on  all  trains. 
Absolutely  the  only  line 
operating  such  a fine  ser- 
vice between  Memphis 
and  Texas. 


J If  You  are  Going  to  Move 

to  Arkansas  or  Texas, 
write  for  our  descriptive 
pamphlets  (free),  they 
will  help  you  find  a good 
place  to  locate. 


* 

A w.  G.  mm, 

^ Trav.  Pass.  Agb, 


E.  W.  laBEiUME, 

Gen.  Pass,  & Tkt.Agt. 

Nashville,T'enn.  St.  Louis,  Mo.  ^ 


Tile  great  tLirougli  line  from 
St.  Louis  to  Kansas  City,  St. 
Joe,  Omalia,  Pueblo,  Denver, 
and  Salt  Lake.  Try  the  New 

Fast  Train,  Kansas  and  Ne- 
braska Limited. 

Iron  Mountain  Route, 

Thie  most  direct  line  via 
Mempliis  to  all  points  in  Ar- 
kansas and  Texas,  West  and 
Soutliwest.  Free  reclining 
cliairs  on  all  trains.  TLirougli 
coacLiqs  Mempliis  to  Dallas 
and  Ft.  Worth. 

For  maps,  rates,  free  books  on  Texas, 
Arkansas,  and  all  Western  States,  and 
further  information,  call  on  your  local 
ticket  agent  or  write 

R.  T.  G.  MATTHEWS,  S.  T.  A , 

Louisville,  Ky. 

H.  C.  TOWNSEND.  G.  P.  and  T.  A.. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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TURNIP  SEED! 

^ ^ '■3  r?  ^ ■'3  ♦ t t C-'  ^ t t ?■  & t $■■  t 


FRITH  cS  CO.,  NASHVILLE.  TENN. 


“(I>nc  c;oui.u^, 

. . . Gnc  3Fla0." 


The  ...  . 

BEST  PLACE 
to  Purchase  . • 


Flags,  Banners,  Swords,  Belts,  Gps, 


and  all  kinds  of  Milit  ABT  EQUIPMENT  ii  at 


J.  A.  JOEL  & CO., 

SS  Nassau  Street,  NEW  YORK, 

SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST. 


— % '^’^0  X'i 


/a 


WITEMOKE 


A noted  mechanical  expert  said 
recently : “I  didn’t  know  the 

QUEEN  &.  CRESCENT  used  hard  coal 
on  theirengines.”  He  saw  only  white 
smoke,  for  the  road  uses  all  modern 
appliances  for  avoiding  the  nuisance 
of  smoke,  dust  and  cinders.  The 

QUEEII&CffiSCEIIIIIIIl 


Is  the  only  line  running  solid  ves- 
tibuled,  gas-lighted,  steam-heated 
trains  to  the  South. 

Standard  day  coaches  (with  smok- 
ing rooms  and  lavatories),  Pullman 
drawing  room  sleepers,  elegant 
cafe,  parlor  and  observation  cars. 


The  Queen  & crescent  route 

runs  fully  equipped  trains  from  Cincin- 
nati to  Chattanooga,  Birmingham,  New 
Orleans,  Atlanta  and  Jacksonville,  with 
through  sleepers.  Also  through  sleep- 
ing cars  Cincinnati  to  Knoxville,  Ashe- 
ville, Columbia  and  Savannah,  and  from 
Louisville  to  Chattanooga  without 
change.  Ask  fbr  tickets  over  the  Q.  & C. 

W.  C.  Rinearson,  General  Passenger 
Asrent.  Cincinnati,  O. 


F or  the  Boot  Work  on  Your  Teeth, 
at  the  Lowest  Price,  Go  to 

The  New  York  Dental  Parlors. 

Nashville,  Tenn.,  Southwest  Cor.  Square. 

Chattanooga,  Tenn..  Times  Building. 

Clarksville,  Tenn.,  Franklin  House. 

TSTAftLiSHES  SIX  TUBS.  WE  6UAIANTEE  ALI  OUfl  WSBI, 


JUST  ESCAPED  LOSIMG  HIS  LIFE! 

Is  what  you  often  hear  in  runaway  accidents 
caused  by  a poor  harness  giving  way,  when  a 
general  smash-up  is  the  result.  You  will  never 
find  our  trade  mark  on  an  unreliable  harness, 
for  they  are  made  from  pure  oak  tanned  leath- 
er, and  by  expert  woikmen,  and  will  pull  you 
through  anywhere. 

Corbett-Kirkpatrick  Company, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

HARNESS  AND  HORSE  GOODS.  < <1  d 

> > D-  D-  D-  D-  Nashville,  Tenn. 


POSITIONS  GUARANTEED. 

tion.  Enter  at  any  time.  Cheap  board. 

Draughon's  O 
Practical 


Will  accept  notes  for  tuition,  or  can 
deposit  money  in  bank  until  position 
is  secured.  Car  fare  paid.  Novaca- 
SeDd  for  free  illustrated  catalogue.  Mention  this  paper. 

Nashville,  Tenn., 

AND 

y Texarkana,  Tex. 

Bookkeeping,  Penmanship,  Shorthand,  Typewriting,  Telegraphy,  etc.  The  most  tJiorough, 
practical  ana  progressive  schools  of  the  kind  in  the  world,  and  the  best  patronized  ones  in  the  South. 
Indorsed  by  bankers,  merchants,  ministers,  and  others.  Fourweeks  in  bookkeeping  with  us  are  equal 
to  twelve  weeks  by  the  old  plan.  Their  President  is  author  of  “Draughon’s  NewSystem  ofBookkeep- 
ing,”  which  cannot  be  taught  in  any  other  school.  ... 

$Cnn  nn  given  to  any  college  if  we  cannot  show  more  written  applications  for  bookkeepers  and 
DUU.  UU  stenographers,  received  in  Vaepast  twelve  months,  than  any  other  five  Business  Colleges 
in  the  South,  all  “ combined,"  can  show  to  have  received  in  the  past  Jive  years.  We  expend  more 
money  in  the  interest  of  our  Employment  Department  than  any  other  Bus.  College  in  Tenn.  takes  in  as 
tuition.  $500  00— Amount  we  have  deposited  in  bank  as  a guarantee  that  we  have  in  the  past  ful- 
filled. and  will  in  the  future  fulfill,  our  guarantee  contracts.  HOME  STUDY.— We  have  prepared, 
especially  for  hotne  study,  books  on  Bookkeeping,  Shorthand  and  Penmanship.  Write  for  price  list. 

Prof.  Draughon — I now  have  a position  as  bookkeeper  and  stenographer  for  the  Southern 
Grocery  Company,  of  this  place;  salary,  $75.00  per  month.  I owe  it  all  to  your  books  on  bookkeeping 
and  shorthand  prepared  for  home  stnAy.—Ir  I Armstrong , Pme  Bluff , Ark. 


Logan  Female  College 

In  closing  her  fifty -first  year  sends  greeting  to  all  her  children,  and  extends  a cordial  welcome  to 
iliem  and  their  dauglitefs.  With  a broad  curriculum,  and  teachers  from  the  great  schools  of  this 
' ountry  and  Europe,  she  offers  educational  advantages  equal  to  the  best  of  the  South.  She  invites 
-ixty  (60)  girls  to  her  hospitable  roof,  Thursday,  September  2,  1897. 

A.  Q.  MURPHEY,  President,  Russellville,  Ky. 


C BREYER, 

barber  Shop,  Russian  and  Turkish 
Bath  Rooms, 


315  AND  317  CHURCH  STREET. 


Also  Barber  Shop  at  325  Church  St 


UMbreflas  and  Canes. 


S^ecoper/n y 
mnd  ^epa/r/ny. 


B^rgtHs  (i  Ca.v 

22S  N.  Sa«flier  St. 
KASnVILLE.  TCNN. 
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PAINT,  OIL.  AND  GLASS  HOUSE. 

209  N.  COLLEGE  ST.,  NASHVILLE.  TENN. 


COME  TO  SEE  US. 


WARREN  BROS.. 


LARGEST  STOCK  IN  THE 
SOUTH.  LOWEST  PRICES. 


1 N V E STTV^  B N TS. 

TO  CONFEDERATE  VETERANS  , — When  you  invest  money;  buy  or 
sell  a fcirm,  home,  or  business  property;  lend  money  or  borrow  money;  buy  or  sell  stocks 
or  bonds,  you  want  to  know  that  your  banker  or  agent  is  competent  and  capable,  eind  will 
act  for  you  as  though  you  were  transacting  the  business  in  person.  Our  firm  will  represent 
you  in  Nashville  emd  in  Tennessee  in  this  way  in  all  banking  and  investment  matters. 

Telephone  1%,  THOMAS  PLATER  CO.,  Bankers, 

Thomas  Plater  and  B.  C.  Plater.  Thos.  W.  Wrenne,  Special.  NASHVILLE,  TENN. 


lARG£srMA/f(^C0jmEr£BaG€rAcrof[r  ofrfAiim 


PjlfCFSAHO 

OmULOGOE 


Our  600 as  are  Tffs  BesW 
Our  Prices  r>t£  lowest 


MARTIN  COLLEGE  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES, 

PUI.ASKI,  TBNN. 


Permanent  Endowment  $30, 000.  Only  Endowed  Female  College  in  the  State. 

Elegant  brick  buildings  and  new  equipments  throughout.  Gymnasium 
completely  furnished  with  all  modern  appliances.  New  studio,  bath.^rooms, 
broad  stairways,  wide  corridors,  fire,'escapes,  covered  galleries,  beautifully 
shaded  eight,-acre  campus,  lawn  tennis  court,  croquet  ground,  city  water 
on  every  floor,  filtered  cistern  water  for  drinking  purposes,  perfect  sanitary 
conditions  and  other  conveniences  make  the  grounds  and  buildings  healthful, 
secure,  and  attractive.  Buildings  and  grounds  are  lighted  by  electricity,  Su^ 
perior  educational  advantages  are  offered  in  all  departments,  Jones'  History 
of  the  United  States,  written  by  J,  Wm,  Jones,  D,D„  Chaplain.'General  United 
Confederate  Veterans,  and  The  Southern  States  of  the  American  Union,  by 
J,  L,  M,  Curry,  are  used  as  textbooks  in  our  School  of  History, 

School  of  Music,  Mr,  F,  ],  Zeisberg,  Director,  The  best  place  in  the  South 
to  obtain  a thorough  musical  education.  Send  for  a catalogue, 

S.  N.  BARKER,  President, 

Pulaski,  Tenn. 


Next  Session  Begins  Sept.  8,  '97. 


A Delightful  Place  to  Spend  the  Summer.  The  College  will  be  open  for 
the  Reception  of  Guests  from  June  i to  September  i. 

mention  VETERAN  when  yon  write. 


Dr.  W.  j.  Morrison, 

DENTIST, 

140  N,  Spruce  St.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Opposite  W ard’s  School.  Telephone  392. 

HYGIENIC  VAPOR~BATH, 

.Turkish,  Russian,  or  Medicated  Baths.  No  more  Bath 
VTubs.  Renovates  your  system,  prevent*  Obesity,  cure* 
^ RHEUMATISM,  Asthma,  La  Grippe.  Neuralgia,  £cse> 
‘ma.  Catarrh,  MALARIA,  FEMALE  COMPLAINTS, 
Und  all  Blood.  Skin,  Nerve,  LTVKR,  and  KIDNKY 
lAmUisesscSk  Keautides  the  Complexion.  Guaranteed. 
mVuABest  Made.  Price  low.  Size,  folded,  16x2  inches. 
Weight,  5 lbs.  Who’esale  to  agents.  HYGIENIC 
BATH  CABINET  CO.,  Nashvillb,  Tbkn. 

MASKEY’S  CANDIES. 


TRY  A BOX. 


232  N.  Cherry  St.,  NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

You  Get 

the  Profits 

Of  Dealers,  Agents,  Jobbers 
and  Middlemen  by  buying  di- 
rect from  the  manufacturer. 


No  better  wheel  made  than  the 

Acme  Bicycle 

Built  in  our  own  factory  by 
skilled  workmen,  using  the  best 
material  and  the  most  improved 
machinery.  We  have  no  agents 
Sold  direct  from  factory  to  the 
rider,  fully  warranted.  Shipped 
anywhere  for  examination. 


WRITE  FOR 


Our  Interesting  Offer 

Acme  Cycle  Co.,  Elkhart,  Ind. 


C^opfederate  l/eterar>. 
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PRICE  AND  QUALITY 

Are  two  of  the  factors  which  should  be  consich' 
ered  in  purchasing  musical  instruments.  If  you 
consider  price  alone,  youll  probably  not  buy  of 
us,  because  we  don^t  sell  cheap  goods.  But  if 
you  are  willing  to  pay  a reasonable  price  for  a 
fine  instrument  we  will  sell  you  anything  from 
a piano  to  a jew^S/^harp. 

LYNNWOOD  GUITARS  AND  MANDOLINS 

Are  sold  exclusively  by  our  house  and  are  justly  celebrated  for  their  beautiful 
tone  and  artistic  finish.  They  are  as  good  as  the  best,  and  better  than  many  for 
which  double  the  price  Is  asked.  A written  guarantee  accompanies  every  Lynn/* 
wood.  Write  for  catalogue  and  full  Information  as  to  prices, 


MUSIC. 


m 


We  Sell  Everything  in  Sheet  Music,  Music^Books,  etc.  We  Will  Send  by  Mail, 
Post^'paid,  Any  of  These  Pieces  for  Half  the  Price  Named, 


SEND  STAMPS  OR  POST-OFFICE  MONEY-ORDER, 


Only  Girl  In  Town.  Waltz  Song,  By  W,  R,  Williams  , 

I Walt  for  Thee,  Waltz  Song  (flute  obligato).  By  E,  L,  Ashford 
On  the  Dummy  Line,  Coon  Song.  By  James  Grayson 
Hills  of  Tennessee,  Ballad,  By  E,  T,  Hildebrand 
Sweethearts,  Ballad,  By  H,  L.  B,  Sheetz  , 

Dance  of  the  Brownies,  Waltz,  By  Llsbeth  J,  Shields 
Commercial  Travelers,  March,  O,  G,  Hllle  , , 

Hermitage  Club,  Two.'Step,  Frank  Hennlger  , 

Col,  Forsythe's  Favorite,  March,  Carlo  Soranl  , 

Twilight  Muslngs,  For  Guitar,  Repsle  Turner  , 


50c. 

60c. 

40c, 

40c. 

40c. 

40c. 

50c. 

50c, 

40c, 

30c, 


R.  DORMAN  & CO.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


Mention  VETERAN  when  you  write. 
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Wm.  Culbert  & Sons.  SHEETMRON  WORKERS, 

2 Water/Tanks,  OibTanks,  Chimneys,  Breechen,  Fire^Beds, 

' In  Fact  Every  Description  of  Sheet^-Iron  Work  Built  and 

'^r  Put  Up  as  May  Be  Desired,  :xjx:x:x:x:x:x:x 
127  South  Market  Street,  (telephone-ssi.)  NASHVILLE,  TENN. 


iiie  Leading  Book  Store! 


The  Latest  Books, 

Fiae  Stationery, 

Engraved  Cards. 


~ Anything  in  this  Line,  HUNTER  & WELBURN, 


BOOKSBI^I^ERS  A^ND  STATIONERS, 

314  IVofth  IVIarket  Stfeet,  IVASHVILLE,  TElNrS. 


"TkZt  E.  WIGGERS. 

You  Get  the  worth  of  Your  Money. 
Everything  in  the  Watch  and 
Jewelry  Line  at  Honest  Prices. 

Large  Line  of  Souvenir  Spoons  and  China  Novelties. 
E.  WIGGERS.  Jeweler,  308  union  st. 


BLUE 


THE 

CUT-PRICE 
JEWELER, 

|228  N.  Summer  Street, 
NASHVILLE,  TENN.g 

Retails  Everyttiing  at 
Wholesale  Prices. 

Sells  Nothing  but 

The  Highest  Class  Goods. 


•Pays  cash  for  Confederate  Money,  War 
Relics  and  Old  Gold.  Does  repair  work 
quick,  neat,  and  cheap.  Wants  your  trade. 

Motto— Reliable  Goods,  Fair  Dealings,and 
Bottom  prices. 


School  and  Teachers’  Bureau. 


IHEifillifilBiElflfEDyGIlllOI, 

IVASHVIEEE,“TEININ.,' 

WAS  ESTABLISHED  188S. 

J.  W.  Blair,  Proprietor  and  Manager. 

Teachers  visiting  Nashville  are  cordial- 
ly invited  to  make  this  office  their  head- 
quarters and  have  mail  sent  to  our  care. 


. . .THE.  . . 

Bailey  Dental  2^ooms, 

* 222^  N.  Summer  St.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Teeth  Extracted  25  cts. ; Beautiful  Seta  of  Arti- 
ficial Teeth  ,11.5:  the  Very  Be.st  Artificial  Teeth 
S7..50;  Fillings  from  .50c  up.  Crown  and  Bridge 
Work  a Specialty.  All  Il'orfe  Warranted  First- 
DR.  J . P BAILEY,  Prop 


HYGIENIC  VAPOR-BATHe 

NTurkish,  Russian,  or  Medicated  Baths.  No  more  Bath 
Renovates  your  system,  prevents  Obesity,  cures 
^^^ArHEUMaTISM . Asthma.  La  Grippe.  Neuralgia,  Ecze« 
Catarrh.  MALARIA.  FBMALE  COMPLAINTS. 
TvAand  all  Blood.  Skin,  Nerve,  LIVER,  and  KIDNEY 
® ADiseese  Beautifies  the  Complexion.  Guarameed. 
iVi  Made.  Price  low.  Size,  folded,  16x2  inches. 

3h^\\'JJ^Weight,  6 lbs.  Wholesale  to  agents.  HYGIENIC 
BATH  CABINET  CO.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


ERA!  umm  mUGEGO. 

WHOI,:eSAL:^  FRUITS, 

No.  204  Court  Square.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

[Comrade  Frank  Anderson  is  President  of  the 
Frank  Cheatham  Bivouac. — Ed.  Veteran.] 


HYGIENIC  VAPOR-BATHe 

,,, , Xlurkish,  Russian,  or  Medicated  Baths.  No  more  Bath 
iljffiyaTubs.  Renovates  your  system,  preveuts  Obesity,  cures 
^.Si'UiRHEUMATIS.Vl  Asthma.  La  Grippe.  Neuralgia,  Ecze- 
'"\Ama.  Catarrh,  MALARIA,  FE.MALE  COMPLAINTS, 
jfc\and  all  Blood.  Skin,  Nerve,  LIVER,  and  KIDNEY 
v'^'^'A^Diseases.  Beautifies  the  Complexion.  Guaranteed. 
lw\!\Best  Made.  Price  low.  Size,  folded,  16x2  inches. 
^T^'E^\'^^Weight.  5 lbs.  Wholesale  to  agents.  HYGIENIC 
BATH  CABINET  ( ().,  Na.'shville,  Trn.v. 


OUR  MOTTO;  “ Good  Work  at  Reasonable  Prices.” 

ODONTINDER  DEMAL  PARLORS. 


Co2n.s-CLlts.tio23.  ^ree. 


Steger  Building, 
i6i  N.  Cherry  St., 


NASHVILLE,  TENN, 


A.  J.  HAGER,  D.D.S..  Manager. 


tERKSHIRE,  Chester  White, 
Jersey  Red  and  Poland  China 
IVPigs.  Jersey,  Guernsey  and  IIol- 
I stein  Cattle.  Thoroughbred 
Sheep,  Fancy  Poultry,  Hunting 

and  House  Dogs.  Catalogue. 

W>  8311T1I,  Cuehrunvilley  Cheater  Co.,  Penna* 


The 

GEORGIA  HOME 
INSIRANCE  CO., 

Columbus,  GUm 


Strongest  and  Largest  Fire  In>> 
surance  Company  in  the 
South. 

Cash  Assets  Over  One  Million 
Dollars. 

Agents  throughout  the  South 
and  the  South  only. 

Patronize  the  Home  Company,  % 


Ne\\^  Hardware  Store. 

J.  M.  Hamilton  & Co., 

Hardware, 
Cutlery, 
and  Tools. 

212  North  College  Street 

(Between  Church  and  Union  Sts.), 

a:  a:  NASHVILLE,  tenn. 


Calvert  Bros.  & Taylor, 

Photographers  and 
Portrait  Painters, 

Cor.  CHERRY  and  UNION  STS.,  NASHVILLE,  TENN- 

Mrs.  Lulu  BringhursI  Epperson, 

315  N.  WINE  ST., 

(MANIER  PLACE.)  Nashville  Tenn. 

Accessible  Location  in  the  Choicest  of 
Neighborhood  s 

I.ODGIBiO  $E  to  $1.50  per  day. 

jWEAl,S  50  cents  each. 

Select  Accommodations  for  Transient 
Boarders. 


DR.  ALVA  D.  CAGE, 

Zlentist, 


420JS4  Union  St.,  NASHVILLE,  TENN. 


ARTIFICIAL  LIMBS, 

) With  all  the  latest  known  improvements,  at 
greatly  reduced  prices.  Satisfaction  guaran- 
teed. Send  for  circular.  B.  MATTHEWS, 
Cor.  4th  Ave.  & Market  St.,  Louisville,  Ky, 


The  Wittenberg  Optical  Co., 

428  Church  St.,  Nashville,  Tena. 


BY  DR.  JAS.  WITTENBERG. 

We  now  grind  tho  most  diflicult  Lenses  our- 
selves, BO  you  cun  get  your 

Spectacles  or  Eyeglasses 

the  same  day  your  eyes  are  examined,  Frames 
of  the  latest  designsinGold, Silver, Nickel, Steel, 
Aluminium.  MODERATE  PRICES. 


W.  C.  COLLlhk,  Hrcs.  FUFH  1 AYLOR,  V.  P. 
J.  E.  HART,  Sec.  and  Treas. 


I.  e.  nofii  Gun  co. 

(Authorized  Capital,  $100,000.), 

WHOLESALE  AND  DETAIL  DEALERS  IH 

FINE  IMPORTED  AND  DOMES- 
TIC GROCERIES. 

Vos.  601  and  603  CTiurch  St., 

-v/>  /V  X A S IJ  L L B.  TENN. 


C.  R.  BADOUA,  av., 

NASHVILLE,  TENN., 

Deals  in  Hair  Goods,  Hair  Ornaments,  and 
Ladies’  head  dress  articles  of  every  description. 
First  quality  Hair  Switches  to  match  any  sample 
color  of  hair  sent,  $2.50.  Shell  and  Black  Hair 
Ornaments  in  endless  variety.  Readers  of  the 
Vetekan  who  wish  anything  in  tho  line  of  head 
dress  can  ascertain  price  hy  writing  and  de- 
scribing what  is  wanted.  Goods  sent  by  mail  or 
express.  I have  anything  you  want  for  perfect 
hend  dress.  C.  R.  Badoux,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


Send  25  cents  in  stamps  for  trial  box. 


TAILOR 

AND 

DRAPER. 

323  CHURCH  STREET. 

Y.  M.  O.  A.  BUILDING.  ♦ ♦ ♦ 

* ♦ NASHVILLE,  TENN. 


Snowerij 


m Suffer  Wifh  PILES 

WHEN  CRAY’S 

“Never  Failing”  PILE  OINTMENT 

. . •WIIjX.  CTT:tpt -R  YOTT- 

It  i.s  sold  under  the  most  POSITIVE  OUAEANTEE  to  cure 
BEIND,  BLEEDINO,  ITCHING  and  EVEEY  POEM  OP  PILES  or 
themeaeywilllis  cheorfullTtefuiidei,  50c-perBoz.  Sold  by 
.11  Druggists.  Dr.  W.  F.  GEAY,  Nashyille,  Tean. 


The  above  is  a historic  picture,  18x24  inches,  that  should  be  in  all  Southern  homes. 
The  publisher’s  price,  postpaid,  is  fifty  cents.  It  will  be  sent  by  the  A^'eteran  for  a 
renewal  and  one  new  subscription,  or  with  the  Veteran  for  $1.25.  This  picture  or 
that  other  heretofore  offered  in  the  Veteran  as  may  be  preferred. 


Tennessee  Centennial  Brands. 

THOMAS’ 
Blended  Coffees 

AND 

TEAS. 

Corner  Cedar  and  Cherry  Streets' 
NASHVILLE,  TENN. 


COMRADES! 

This  is  Dr.  Dow’s  New  Improved 


Electric  Galvanic  Belt. 


MAKE  SVaOi^EY  FAST 

Selling  Cabinets.  Turkisb,  Kussian,  or 
Medicated  Baths  at  home.  No  more 
Bath  Tubs.  Benovates  your  ^stem, 
prevents  Obesity,  cures  RHEUMA- 
TISM, La  Grippe,  Neuralgia,  Sc- 
hema, Catarrh,  MALARIA,  FE- 
MALE COMPLAINTS,  aud  all 
Blood,  Skin,  Nerve,  LITER,  and 
kidney  Diseases.  Beautifies  the 
complexion.  Guaranteed.  Best 
made,  lasts  a life-time.  Price  low. 
Size  folded,  16x2  in.,  5 lbs.  Great- 
est seller  on  earth.  Wholesale  to 

agents.  Hygienic  Batb  Cabinet 
Co.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


It  is  a genuine  Electric  Belt,  and  will 
positively  cure  you  of  Rheumatism  and 
all  Chronic  Diseases.  Restores  vitality 
and  makes  a new  man  of  you. 

Price  of  belts,  $6,  $8,  and  $10;  Insoles, 
50  cents  per  pair. 

Has  been  exhibited  at  all  Expositions 
and  taken  awards  since  the  World’s  Fair. 

Call  for  catalogue  at  the  Tennessee 
Centennial  Grounds,  g p \yiLLARD 

Home  Office  and  Factory,  ELKHART,  fND 


Premiums. 


The  most  populai-  premiums  ever  offered  clubs  of  sub^ 


Beautiful  Watches 

with  goldTiiled  cases,  It  seems  incredible  that  such 
exquisite  time  pieces,  with  guaranteed  movements, 
can  be  furnished  for  so  small  sums  as  are  required  in 
subscriptions  to  the  VETERAN, 

For  20  subscriptions  we  will  send  a Lady's  Gold,*  i 
Filled  Watch,  standard  movement}  and  for  18  sub,*] 
scriptions,  the  Gentleman's  Watch,  of  same  quality  and 
movement.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  Ladies'  Watches 
are  the  more  expensive.  For  four  additional  subscrip/ 
tions  a neat  chain  will  be  supplied. 

Cheaper  Stil!  , — While  the  above  named  are  a little  finer  in  quality,  there 
is  still  another  watch  that  will  be  supplied  for  11  subscriptions } chain  added  for  15, 

A good  plan  will  be  to  try  for  the  finer  watch,  and  if  you  fail  to  get  the  number 
required  you  can  secure  the  cheaper  any  how. 

Sample  copies  sent  on  application. 


SPECIAL  OFFER. 

That  Beautiful  and  Unique  Souvenir, 

THE  OFFICIAL  REUNION  BADGE  FIN. 


A Canteen  with  Confederate  Flag,  enameled  in  colors  in  its 
center  and  suspended  from  a sword  as  shown  in  the  cut. 

This  souvenir  should 
be  in  the  household  of 
every  Confederate  as 
well  as  their  friends,  and 
to  put  it  within  the  reach 
of  all  we  offer  them  at 
the  very  low  price  of 
REUNION  OFFICIAL  BADGE  IQ  CCIltS  EaCll. 
When  ordering  by  mail  enclose  stamp  for  postage. 


B.  H.  Stief  Jewelry  Co., 

208  AND  210  UNION  ST.,  NASHVILLE,  TENN. 


UNION  CENTRAL 

Life  Insurance  Company, 


CINCINNATI,  O. 


JOHN  M.  FATTISON,  President, 


rm 


During  the  disastrous  years  18Q3-Q4-Q5-Q6,  this  Company  made 
steady  gains  at  every  point.  It  maintained  its 

LOW  DEATH=RATE,  STEADY  INCREASE  IN  NEW  BUSINESS* 

LOW  RATE  OF  EXPENSE,  LARGE  ANNUAL  INCREASE  IN  ASSETS, 
HIGH  RATE  OP  INTEREST,  LARGE  ANNUAL  INCREASE  IN  SURPLUS. 


Its  Gains  for  1896  were  as  follows: 

Gfaiu  in  Income  .... 

Gain  in  Interest  Receipts 

Gain  in  Surplus  .... 

Gain  in  Membership 

Gain  in  Assets  . . • * 

Gain  in  Amount  of  Insurance 

Gain  in  Amount  of  Now  Business 

Total  Assets 

Total  Biahilities  .... 
Surplus  4 per  cent  Standard  . 


! 355,504  22 

140,061  ’54 
429,918  30 
2,839 
1,974,572  14 
9,647,937  00 
3,609,806  00 
16,529,860  77 
14,229,680  35 
2,300,180  42 


■ S 

M 


JAMES  A.  YOWELL,  State  Agent, 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 


A.  .’3 


$ 

i 

;C‘  I'if 


NASHVILLE.  TENN 


B.  F.  Johnson  Publishing  Company, 


RIOMMONO, 


Takes  the  Lead.  We  refer  to  “Lee’s  Brief  School  History  of  the  United  States,”  by  Mrs.  Susan 
Pendleton  Lee,  of  Lexington,  Va.  This  work  is  taking  the  lead  everywhere  as  a text- book.  It  is  acknowl- 
edged by  thousands  of  experienced  and  successful  teachers  to  be  the  most  teachable  and  interesting  history 
that  they  have  ever  had  the  privilege  of  using.  As  a history,  it  exactly  meets  the  needs  of  the  hour.  Con- 
tains over  four  hundred  pages ; beautifully  illustrated ; a large  number  of  excellent  colored  maps,  diagrams, 
questions,  tables,  etc.  Retail  price  only  90  cents ; introductory,  75  cents.  Your  money  back  if  you  want  it. 

Southern  Literature,  by  Miss  Louise  Manly,  of  South  Carolina,  is  another  new  and  popular  text- 
book giving  extracts,  biographical  sketches  and  a full  list  of  Southern  authors.  The  only  book  of  the  kind 
published.  A splendid  reader,  well  adapted  to  class  work. 

Southern  States  of  the  American  Union,  by  Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  is  an  able  and  interesting  his 
torical  work,  discussing  constitutional  questions  in  a scholarly  and  interesting  manner.  This  book  will  sur- 
prise even  the  most  advanced  history  students. 

These  text- books  form  three  of  the  strongest  and  most  valuable  of  the  kind  ever  published.  Are  proving 
a great  success.  Have  been  extensively  adopted  in  public  and  private  schools.  They  literally  sweep  the  field. 

“Lee’s  Advanced  History”  for  college  and  university  course,  and  “Lee’s  Primary  History  for  primary 
work  are  the  best  of  the  kind. 

“A  New  Era  in  the  Educational  Development  of  the  South,”  by  T.  S.  Minter,  of  Texas,  will  be  sent  free 
on  application. 

Teachers  who  wish  to  procure  the  latest  and  best  text-books  are  invited  to  send  for  our  catalogue. 
^^ddlT0SS 

B.  F.  JOHNSON  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 


3 and  5 South.  11th  St.,  RICHMOND,  YA. 


SPECIAL  OFFER. 

That  Beautiful  and  Unique  Souvenir, 

THK  OFFICIAL  REUNION  BADGE  FIN. 

A Canteen  with  Confederate  Flag,  enameled  in  colors  in  its 
center  and  susjiended  from  a sword  as  shown  in  the  cut. 

This  souvenir  should 
be  in  the  hou-ehold  of 
every  Confederate  as 
well  as  their  friends,  and 
to  put  it  within  the  reach 
of  all  we  offer  them  at 
the  very  low  price  of 

FEUNION  OFFICIAL  BADGE  10  Cents  Each. 

Wheji  ordering  by  mail  enclose  stamp  for  postage. 


B.  H.  Stief  Jewelry  Co., 

208  AND  210  UNION  ST„  NASHVILLE,  TENN. 


THE  WONDERFUL  METAL 

ALUMINUM 

la  unequaled  for  many  purposes,  and  is  now  so  reasonable  in 
price  as  to  be  within  the  reach  of  all.  My  display  of  these  goodi 
is  unsurpassed  in  this  country  and  at  the  lowest  prices  known. 
Aluminum  cooking-utensils  are  the  purest,  cleanest,  and  most 
durable.  Aluminum  combs  are  guaranteed  not  to  break,  and 
never  rust  or  tarnish.  Tableware,  articles  of  adornment,  stamp- 
boxes,  cigar-cases,  match-safes,  etc.  The  place  of  all  others  to 
buy  souvenirs.  Everything  engraved  free.  Mail  orders  given 
careful  attention  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

— ^ B.  BASSETT, 


217  NORTH  CHERRY  ST.  NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

(Next  to  Maxwell  House),  — 


KENWOOD  B/CYCLES  (See  Notice  on  Page  439). 
The  Finest  Premium  Bicycle  Ever  Offered  by  the  Veteran. 


fidelity  — PATRIOTISM  — PROGRESS, 

QDi^federat^  l/eterai^. 


PUBLISHED  MONTHLY  IN  THE  INTEREST  OP  CONFEDERATE  VETERANS  AND  KINDRED  TOPICS. 


Entered  at  the  postoffice,  Nashville,  Temi.,  as  second-class  matter. 

Advertising  Rates;  $1.50  per  inch  one  time,  or  .$15  a year,  e.Ycept  last 
page.  One  page,  one  time,  special,  .$35.  Discount:  Halt  year,  one  issue; 
one  year,  two  issues.  This  is  below  the  former  rate. 

Contributors  will  please  be  diligent  to  abbreviate.  The  space  is  too 
important  tor  anything  that  has  not  special  merit. 

The  date  to  a subscription  is  always  given  to  the  month  before  it  ends. 
For  instance,  if  the  Vetkk  an  be  ordered  to  begin  with  January,  the  date  on 
mail  list  will  he  December,  and  the  subscriber  is  entitled  to  that  number. 


The  “civil  war”  was  too  long  ago  to  be  called  the  “late”  war,  and  when 
correspondents  use  that  term  the  word  “great”  (war)  will  be  substituted. 


Circulation:  ’93,  79,430;  ’94,  121,644;  ’95,  154,992;  ’96,  161,332. 


OFFICIALLY  REPRESENTS: 

United  Confederate  Veterans, 

United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy, 

Sons  of  Veterans  and  other  Organizations. 

The  Veteran  is  approved  and  endorsed  by  a larger  and 
more  elevated  patronage,  doubtless,  than  any  other  publication 
in  existence. 


Though  men  deserve,  they  may  not  win  success. 

The  brave  will  honor  the  brave,  vanquished  none  the  less. 


Prick  $1.00  Per  Tear.  ( y 
Single  Copy  10  Cents,  i 


NASHVILLE,  TENN.,  AUGUST,  1897. 


iw  Q jS.  A.  CUNNINGHAM, 
i>o.  o.  j Proprietor. 


“the  old  guard,”  of  RICHMOND,  VA.,  CAPT.  E.  LESLIE  SPENCE,  ATTIRED  AS  THEY  WERE  IN  1865. 


Every  reader  and  friend  of  the  VETERAN  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  its  business  office, 
printing,  binding,  and  mailing  departments  have  been  concentrated  under  one  roof  in  the  Metlv  . 
odist  Publishing  House  Block,  Public  Square,  Nashville,  because  it  gives  opportunities  to  make  the 
publication  better  than  ever  and  to  have  it  appear  more  promptly.  The  large  and  elegant  office 
furnishes  fine  views  of  the  Cumberland  River  and  its  superb  highway  bridge  in  the  city. 
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(Confederate  l/eterai?. 


GOV,  HARRIS  AT  THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  WAR, 

Robert  Adamson,  in  the  Atlanta  Constitution,  August 
I,  gives  a most  interesting  interview  with  Col.  George 
W.  Adair,  of  Atlanta,  concerning  Gov.  Is'ham  G.  Har- 
ris’ escape  from  the  United  States  at  the  close  of  the 
war.  W.  G.  Brownlow,  who  was  Governor  of  Tennes- 
see when  the  armies  of  the  Confederacy  capitulated, 
offered  $100,000  reward  for  Gov.  Harris,  “a  fugitive 
from  justice,  with  all  the  state’s  belongings.”  Harris 
saw  the  notice,  and  was  prompt  in  making  his  escape 
to  Mexico.  The  following  quotations  from  the  article 
will  be  read  with  interest: 

It  was  a great  exigency  that  the  fiery  Harris  had  to 
meet  when  AGsihville,  the  capital  of  his  state,  fell  before 
the  Federals’  great  march  to  the  sea.  He  shipped  the 
state’s  property  to  Georgia,  locating  the  various  de- 


GOV.  ISHAM  G.  HARRIS. 

partments  at  Griffin,  Madison,  and  other  towns  of  the 
state.  He  himself  came  to  Atlanta. 

It  was  not  in  Harris’s  nature  to  believe  that  the  South 
would  ultimately  fail.  He  had  firm  faith  in  the  right- 
eousness of  her  cause,  in  the  strength  of  her  arm.  A 
few  days  after  he  came  here  he  met  Col.  George  W. 
Adair,  who  had  a twofold  importance  then.  He  was 
merchant  in  a considerable  mercantile  firm  and  was  the 
editor  of  a very.loyal  journal,  then  known  to  fame  as  the 
Southern  Confederacy.  It  came  to  pass  that  Harris 
went  to  live  with  Col.  Adair,  and  the  friendship  between 
the  twO'  grew  strong.  Forrest  had  come  to  Atlanta, 
and  stopped  with  his  old  friend.  Col.  Adair.  “Forrest 
felt  that  he  had  not  been  treated  with  the  proper  con- 
sideration,” said  Col.  Adair.  “He  was  disheartened 
and  dispirited  when  he  came  tO'  Atlanta,  but  the  matter 
was  settled  to  his  perfect  satisfaction  when  he  was  given 
a commission  tO'  take  a command  into  Central  Missis- 
sippi. He  gathered  up  his  command  and  stationed 


himself  at  Como,  Miss.  Before  he  left  Forrest  asked 
Gov.  Harris  and  myself  to  join  his  staff.  Harris  had 
been  with  me  about  six  months,  and  he  was  pining  for 
action.  He  liked  action,  excitement.  All  the  time  he 
had  been  here  he  had  looked  after  the  affairs  of  his 
state,  giving  direction  concerning  the  keeping  of  its 
property  and  seeing  that  nothing  was  misappropriated. 

“Together  we  went  to  Como  and  joined  Forrest. 
The  day  after  we  got  there  Forrest  commissioned  me 
to  go  near  Memphis  and  find  out  the  plans  of  the  large 
Federal  forces  concentrated  there.  With  three  scouts 
I rode  through  the  country  to  within  a few  miles  of 
Memphis,  where  I stopped,  and  sent  the  men  into  the 
town.  They  were  gone  about  two  days,  and  came 
back  with  the  important  information  that  shortly  Sher- 
man was  to  move  down  the  Mississippi  Riv  r to  Vicks- 
burg, and  that  a cavalry  force  was  to  move  in  a south- 
easterly direction  down  through  Tennessee  and  Mis- 
sissippi. I hurried  back  and  communicated  this  in- 
formation to  Gen.  Forrest. 

“ ‘Write  the  substance  of  that  and  telegraph  it  to 
Gen.  Polk,  at  Demopolis,  Ala.,’  said  he.  I did  as  he 
directed,  and  Barney  Hughes,  our  telegraph-operator, 
got  it  off  without  delay.  Then  Gen.  Forrest  decided 
that  it  was  better  for  Gen.  Polk  tO'  have  more  detailed 
information,  and  he  had  me  prepare  a full  statement  of 
all  we  had  learned  of  the  Federal  plans.  The  next 
morning  he  called  Gov.  Harris  and  myself  in  and  said 
he  waftted  us  to  take  the  message  to  Gen.  Polk  at  De- 
mopolis. We  were  to  go  across  the  country  some  forty 
miles  east,  where  we  were  to  take  the  train  for  Meridian. 
When  we  got  to  Tupelo  all  our  plans  were  upset  by 
finding  that  the  railroad  had  heard  of  the  approach  of 
the  Federal  cavalry  and  had  withdrawn  all  trains. 

“What  were  we  tO'  do?  It  was  over  two  hundred 
miles,  and  it  was  foolish  tO'  think  of  covering  it  on 
horseback.  Finally,  by  accident,  a solution  to  the  dif- 
ficulty was  had  through  an  idle  hand-car.  The  section 
man  let  us  have  two  big  negroes,  and,  putting  our 
small  stock  of  provisions  on  the  little  flat-car,  we  got 
aboard.  What  a trip  that  was!  Jolting,  jolting, 
bouncing,  we  went  all  day  and  then  all  nig'ht,  making 
such  progress  as  we  could.  Frequently  we  struck 
some  terrific  grades,  and  the  big,  iron-muscled  negroes 
could  scarcely  propel  the  car.  We  stopped,  and  Harris 
and  I got  a stout  hickory  pole  each,  and  in  that  way 
slowly  and  painfully  worked  the  car  up  and  over  the 
big  grades.  I have  frequently  thought  of  that  trip 
since — the  governor  of  a great  state,  with  coat  off  and 
perspiration  rolling  down  his  face,  pushing  a dirty 
hand-car.  Through  one  long  day  and  night  we  rolled 
on,  finally  reaching  Macon,  Miss.  Here  we  stopped  for 
a rest.  Securing  a larger  and  better  car,  we  resumed  our 
journey,  and  after  another  twenty-four  hours  reached  a 
point  on  the  road  to  which  trains  were  being  run.  At 
a station  just  off  from  Meridian  we  left  the  train,  and, 
after  scouting  about  an  hour  or  so,  managed  to  get  a 
horse,  the  only  one  to  be  obtained  at  the  place.  This 
Harris  mounted  and  proceeded  on  his  journey  to  Polk, 
leaving  me  behind.  He  carried  the  message  safely 
throug'h.  Months  later  I again  saw  him  in  Atlanta. 
Forrest  met  the  cavalry  forces  that  had  marched  out  of 
Memphis  and  drove  them  back,  thus  preventing  the 
junction  with  Sherman’s  forces  near  Meridian.  Sher- 
man gave  up  the  trip  and  returned.  . . . 

“When  I got  back  it  looked  dark  for  Atlanta.  Both 
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Harris  and  myself  were  put  on  the  stafif  of  Gen.  Hood, 
who  was  camped  rigfht  where  Hood  Street  now  runs 
into  Whitehall — I had  the  street  named  for  him  after- 
ward. Harris  and  myself  visited  the  General’s  quar- 
ters every  day,  and,  with  my  knowledge  of  the  state’s 
topography,  i was  of  no  mean  service,  of  which  I was 
very  glad. 

“Those  were  stormy  days.  I had  foreseen  all  this, 
and  bad  sold  my  paper  and  my  interest  in  the  mercan- 
tile establishment.  1 had  bought  gold  with  the  money 
I had  received.  You  will  be  surprised  when  I tell  you 
what  I got  for  my  paper;  a cool  $200,000.  My  wife 
took  the  gold  pieces  and  sewed  them  into  her  skirt,  just 
far  enough  apart  to  keep  them  from  rattling,  and  kept 
them  so  for  many  months. 

“One  incident  that  occurred  during  this  long  siege 
of  Atlanta  w'hich  I have  not  told  before,  and  which  will 
be  very  interesting  now,  impressed  me  deeply  at  the 
time.  Harris  and  I went  to  Hood’s  headquarters  every 
day.  One  morning  as  I was  going  down  Whitehall 
Street  I met  a tall,  strapping  soldier— a lieutenant,  as  I 
saw — and  when  I got  near  him  I recognized  him  as 
Lon  Livingston,  none  other  than  the  present  Congress- 
man from  this  district.  Livingston  said:  ‘I  want  to 
tell  somebody  from  Gen.  Hood’s  quarters  what  I saw 
this  morning.  I vras  coming  up  from  home  when  a 
negro  told  me  that  a party  of  Stoneman’s  raiders  were 
coming  down  the  road.  I hid  in  the  bushes  until  they 
passed,  and  then  followed  them  for  a mile  or  two.  They 
are  going  through  by  Milledgeville  to  Macon,  and  I 
thought  Gen.  Hood  ought  to  know  about  it.’ 

“The  news  surprised  me,  and  I hurried  back  and  told 
Gen.  Hood.  He  didn’t  believe  it.  Harris  said  confi- 
dently, ‘ I am  inclined  to  believe  Adair’s  friend  is  right,’ 
but  Gen.  Hood  would  not  believe  it;  and  it  was  not 
until  a few  days  later  that  we  got  confirmation  of  it  by 
telegrams,  telling  of  a conflict  at  Macon  between  Stone- 
man’s  raiders  and  the  Confederate  forces. 

“ I shall  never  forget  the  night  we  left  A tlanta.  The 
old  rolling-mills  were  on  fire,  and  four  hundred  bales  of 
cotton  beiooiging  to  old  man  Wells  were  burning.  On 
going  up  a big  hill  below  Atlanta  the  fire,  was  blazing 
so  brightly  I could  count  the  hairs  in  the  horse’s  tail 
by  its  light.  Gen.  Hood  had  placed  me  in  charge  of 
the  headquarters  wagons.  I had  a wagon  of  my  own, 
an  old-fashioned  North  Carolina  tobacco-pedler’s. 
Just  as  we  were  pulling  out,  Henry  Watterson,  the 
Louisville  editor,  who  had  refugeed  here  and  had  been 
conducting  his  paper  from  this  point,  and  ‘John  Hap- 
py,’ of  the  Nashville  paper,  came  up  and  climbed  into 
my  wagon.  Gov.  Harris,  his  body-servant.  Ran,  my- 
self, and  my  ‘nigger,’  Wash,  Watterson,  and  ‘Happy’ 
made  up  the  party.  We  drove  all  night.  It  was  a sick 
crowd,  sick  in  heart  and  mind.  Atlanta  bad  fallen; 
Hood  was  pushing  on  toward  the  sea,  and  the  relent- 
less Sherman  was  following.  There  seemed  nothing 
left  but  tO'  surrender.  Harris,  proud,  defiant  man  that 
he  was,  was  the  sickest  man  I have  ever  seen.  He  sat 
there,  gloomy  and  quiet,  but  without  a thought  of  sur- 
render. I had  old  Wash  to  make  some  coffee  for  us, 
which  he  could  do  better  than  any  human  I have  ever 
seen  before  or  since,  and  this  somewhat  revived  our 
drooping  spirits. 

“A  few  weeks  later  Harris  and  I were  detailed  to  go 
to  Rough  and  Ready,  to  accompany  Maj.  Sinclare, 
Hood’s  staff  officer,  just  below  East  Point,  to  represent 


the  Southern  army  in  effecting  the  exchange  of  those 
who  sympathized  with  the  respective  armies.  We  there 
worked  with  the  Federal  forces,  and  many  women  and 
children  and  much  property  were  thus  safely  passed 
through  the  lines,  going  both  ways. 

“St.  Philip’s  Church,  on  Washington  Street,  was 
then  in  charge  of  a very  distinguished  rector  named 
Johnson,  a big,  bluff  fellow  who  had  come  out  of  West 
Point,  and,  in  addition  to  clerical  airs,  he  had  all  the 
ways  of  West  Point.  He  was  a very  learned  man  and 
had  written  lots  of  fine  sermons,  which  he  had  pre- 
served in  manuscript,  and  many  fine  magazine  articles. 
He  had  nothing  on  earth  that  he  prized  more  than  his 
manuscripts,  and  he  had  carefully  packed  these  away 
in  a big  barrel,  so  as  to  be  easily  moved.  He  was  more 
anxious,  it  seemed  to  me,  for  the  welfare  of  his  barrel 
of  manuscripts  than  for  the  safety  of  his  wife  and 
daughter,  who  were  still  in  Atlanta.  He  watched  every 
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day,  and  finally  one  morning  here  came  Mrs.  Johnson 
and  her  daughter  with  a wagon-load  of  things.  Mrs. 
Johnson,  good,  worthy  soul,  found  that  she  must  leave 
considerable  behind.  It  happened  that  she  had  a bar- 
rel of  excellent  soft  soap,  and  when  she  came  to  load 
her  things  she  reasoned  that  they  would  have  more  need 
of  this  than  a barrel  of  sermons,  so  she  left  the  sermons 
and  took  the  soap.  Preacher  Johnson  was  waiting  im- 
patiently when  they  came  in  sight.  He  had  told  Har- 
ris and  me  much  about  the  manuscripts,  and  had  added 
that  his  wife  would  bring  them  out.  When  the  wagon 
stopped  the  daughter  jumped  out  and  ran  and  thre^v 
her  arms  about  her  father’s  neck.  The  old  man  was 
glad  to  see  his  daughter,  of  course,  but  his  mind  was  on 
those  manuscripts,  and  he  hurried  to  his  wife  just  as 
four  big  soldiers  lifted  a barrel  out  of  the  wagon.  ‘You 
brought  my  barrel  of  manuscripts?  ’ he  said.  The  sol- 
diers heard  him,  and  just  at  that  moment  the  feet  of  one 
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of  the  four  rascals  slipped,  and  down  came  the  heavy 
barrel  of  soap.  There  was  a loud  noise,  and  every  one 
within  ten  feet  was  spattered  with  Mrs.  Johnson’s  soap. 
Speechless  with  disgust  and  indignation,  Johnson 
turned  and  walked  off  without  a word,  leaving  his  wife 
and  daughter  standing  there.  Whether  he  ever  came 
back  or  not,  I do  not  know. 

“Harris  and  I left  Hood’s  army  shortly  after  leaving 
Atlanta,  and  went  back  to  Mississippi  and  joined  P'or- 
rest.  We  were  stopping  in  Grenada.  Late  one  after- 
noon a messenger  came  and  said  that  Harris  wanted  uo 
see  me  in  his  room.  I went  over  at  once,  and  found 
him  sitting  alone.  He  handed  me  a paper  which  an- 
nounced Gov.  Brownlow’s  reward  of  $100,000  for  his 
capture.  ‘ I must  leave,  Adair,’  said  he.  ‘ How  much 
greenback  have  you?  ’ ‘I  have  $75,’  I said.  'That  is 
not  enough,’  said  he.  I went  out  and  talked  with  the 
boys.  They  were  all  anxious  to  help  him.  Billie  For- 
rest had  $50  and  another  one  of  the  fellows  had  $75,  but 
all  that  was  not  enough.  There  happened  at  that  time 
to  be  a gambler  in  town  named  Sherman,  whom  we  all 
knew.  He  was  a striking  character,  with  a great  black 
beard  coc-ering  his  shirt  front.  I told  Sherman  what  I 
wanted,  and  he  pondered  for  a while,  then  told  me  he 
would  see  his  wife  about  it,  and  call  on  us  at  the  hotel. 
About  an  hour  later  he  came  to  Harris’s  room,  where 
I was  sitting.  He  smilingly  said : ‘ Governor,  what  sort 
of  game  is  this  Adair  is  telling  me  about?  ’ He  sat 
down  on  the  bed,  laughing.  Gov.  Harris  explained  it 
to  him,  saying  that  he  would  give  him  orders  on  friends 
in  Memphis,  who  would  pay  on  sight.  Sherman  let 
him  have  $1,000,  and  Harris  gave  him  the  order,  as 
he  gave  to  all  of  us  for  the  amounts  we  let  him  have. 
That  night,  accompanied  by  the  faithful  Ran,  he  left 
us  to  become  a fugitive — not  from  justice,  but  from  the 
political  punishment  that  would  have  been  visited  upon 
his  head.  I saw  him  no  more  for  a long  while.  That 
was  in  May.  I had  returned  to  Atlanta  when  I re- 
ceived this  letter  from  him  in  November.” 

Col.  Adair  drew  from  his  pocket  a long  letter,  written 
on  faded  blue  paper.  It  was  a letter  from  the  Gov- 
ernor, written  while  he  was  in  exile: 

“Cordova,  Mexico,  November  12,  1865. 

“I  lingered  near  Grenada,  endeavoring  to  arrange 
some  business  matters,  until  the  14th  of  May.  In  the 
meantime  I had  had  a skif¥  built,  and  on  the  morning 
of  the  14th  I embarked  some  six  miles  east  of  Green- 
wood and  set  sail  for  the  transmississippi.  The  party 
consisted  of  Gen.  Lyon,  of  Kentucky,  myself,  and  our 
two  servants.  We  navigated  the  backwater  for  one 
hundred  and  twenty  miles,  and  on  the  morning  of  the 
2 1st,  just  before  daylight,  crossed  over  to  the  Arkansas 
shore.  I crossed  at  the  foot  of  Island  No.  75,  just  be- 
low the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas  River,  proceeded  west- 
ward as  far  as  the  backwater  was  navigable,  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  22d  I left  my  frail  bark,  bought  horses, 
mounted  the  party,  and  set  out  for  Shreveport,  where  I 
hoped  to  find  an  army  resolved  on  continued  resistance 
to  Federal  rule;  but  before  reaching  Shreveport  I 
learned  that  the  army  of  the  transmississippi  had  dis- 
banded and  scattered  to  the  winds  and  all  the  officers 
of  rank  had  gone  to  Mexico. 

“Having  no  further  motive  to  visit  Shreveport,  I 
turned  my  course  to  Red  River  County,  Tex.,  where  a 
portion  of  my  negroes  and  plantation  stock  had  been 
carried  some  two  years  ago.  I reached  there  on  the 


7th  of  June,  was  taken  sick  and  confined  to  my  bed  a 
week.  On  the  1 5th  of  June,  with  my  baggage,  cooking- 
utensils,  and  provisions  on  a pack-mule,  I set  out  for 
San  /intonio,  where  I expected  to  overtake  a large 
number  of  Confederate  civil  and  military  officers  en 
route  for  Mexico.  I reached  San  Antonio  on  the  26th, 
and  learned  that  all  Confederates  had  left  for  Mexico 
some  ten  days  or  two  weeks  before.  On  the  morning 
of  the  27th  I started  for  Eagle  Pass,  on  the  Rio  Grande, 
the  Federals  holding  all  the  crossings  below  there.  I 
reached  Eagle  Pass  on  the  evening  of  the  30th,  and  im- 
mediately crossed  over  to  the  Mexican  town  of  Piedras 
Negras.  On  the  morning  of  the  ist  of  July  I set  out 
for  Monterey;  arrived  there  on  the  evening  of  the  9th. 
There  I overtook  Gen.  Price  and  ex-Gov.  Polk,  of 
Missouri,  who  were  starting  to  the  City  of  Mexico  the 
next  morning  with  an  escort  of  twenty  armed  Missou- 
rians. As  I was  going  to  the  city,  and  the  trip  was  a 
long  and  dangerous  one  to  make  alone,  I decided  to  go 
with  them,  though  I was  literally  worn  out  with  over 
fifteen  hundred  miles  of  continuous  horseback  travel. 
I exchanged  my  saddle-horse,  saddles,  etc.,  for  an  am- 
bulance, put  my  two  mules  to  it,  gave  the  whip  and  lines 
to  Ran,  bought  me  a Spanish  grammar  and  dictionary, 
took  the  back  seat,  and  commenced  the  study  of  the 
Spanish  language.  We  made  the  trip  at  easy  stages 
of  about  twenty-five  miles  per  day,  and  reached  the  City 
of  Mexico  on  the  evening  of  the  9th  of  August.  The 
trip  was  one  of  the  longest,  most  laborious,  and  hazard- 
ous of  my  life,  but  I will  not  tax  your  time  or  mine  with 
its  details,  many  of  which  would  interest  you  deeply  if 
I were  there  to  give  them  to-  you. 

“ Our  reception  upon  the  part  of  the  government  offi- 
cials here  was  all  that  we  could  have  expected  or  de- 
sired. We  were  invited  to  an  audience  with  the  em- 
peror at  the  palace,  the  far-famed  halls  of  the  Montezu- 
mas.  We  were  mostly  kindly  received  by  the  emperor 
and  empress,  and  were  assured  of  their  sympathy  in  our 
misfortunes  and  of  their  earnest  hope  that  we  might 
find  homes  for  ourselves  and  friends  in  Mexico.  The 
empress  was  our  interpreter  in  the  interview.  She 
speaks  fluently  the  Erench,  Spanish,  German,  and  Eng- 
lish languages,  and  is  in  all  respects  a great  woman. 
We  overtook  at  the  City  of  Mexico'  Gen.  Magruder, 
Com.  Maury,  Gov.  Allen,  and  Judge  Perkins,  of  Louis- 
iana; Gov.  Reynolds,  of  Missouri;  and  Gov.  Murrah 
and  Gen.  Clarke,  of  Texas,  with  many  other  and  lesser 
Confederate  lights.  On  the  5th  of  September  the  em- 
peror published  a decree  opening  all  of  Mexico  to  im- 
migration and  colonization,  and  Com.  Maury  and  my- 
self and  other  Confederates  were  requested  to  prepare 
regulations  to  accompany  the  decree,  which  we  did, 
and  which  were  approved  by  the  emperor  on  the  27th. 
The  decree  and  regulations  offer  very  liberal  induce- 
ments to  immigration,  among  which  are  a donation  of 
public  lands  at  the  rate  of  six  hundred  and  forty  acres 
to  each  head  of  a family  and  three  hundred  and  twenty 
to  each  single  man,  a free  passage  toi  the  country  to 
such  as  are  not  able  to  pay  their  own  expenses,  freedom 
from  taxation  for  one  year,  and  from  military  duty  for 
five  years,  religious  toleration,  etc. 

“ Com.  Maury  has  been  appointed  Imperial  Commis- 
sioner of  Colonization,  which  makes  his  authority  in 
the  matter  of  colonization  second  only  to  that  of  the 
emperor.  Gen.  Price,  Judge  Perkins,  and  myself  were 
appointed  agents  of  colonization,  and  requested  to  ex- 
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aniinv;  the  lands  lying  upon  and  near  the  line  of  rail- 
road froin  the  City  of  Mexico  to  Vera  Cruz,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  whether  they  were  suited  to  Amer- 
ican colonization.  We  are  engaged  at  this  time  in  the 
discharge  of  that  duty.  We  find  in  the  vicinity  of  this 
place  the  most  beautiful  and,  all  things  considered,  the 
best  agricultural  country  that  I have  ever  seen.  The 
climate  is  delightful  — never  hot,  never  cold,  always 
temperate,  always  pleasant;  the  soil  richer  and  more 
productive  than  the  best  of  the  prairie  lands  of  Missis- 
sippi in  the  Okolona  country,  yielding  large  crops  of 
corn,  barley,  rice,  tobacco,  sugar-cane,  and  coffee,  with 
all  the  fruits  of  the  tropics,  and  the  best  that  you  ever 
tasted.  . . . 

“In  a calm  review  of  the  past  I am  glad  to  be  able  to 
say  that  I have  nothing  to  regret  but  the  failure  of  the 
revolution.  My  course  was  dictated  by  strong  and 
clear  convictions  of  duty.  Had  I faltered  in  following 
those  convictions,  it  would  have  been  at  the  sacrifice 
of  principle  and  self-respect.  It  is  better,  far  better,  for 
me  that  I should  have  lost  position,  fortune,  and  home 
and  stand  here  to-day  a penniless  exile  than  to  have 
violated  principle  and  forfeited  self-respect  for  these 
miserable  and  paltry  considerations.  I thank  God  that 
I did  not  falter.  . . . No;  there  are  no  terms  or 

conditions  upon  which  I could  ever  consent  to  live  in 
that  country,  except  the  independence  of  the  South.  . . . 

“Where  is  Forrest,  and  what  is  he  doing?  And 
where  and  how  is  everybody  else?  for  I have  heard  from 
none  of  our  friends  since  I left  Mississippi. 

“Give  my  kind  regards  to  Mrs.  Adair,  Robbin,  Jack, 
and  Forrest,  and  kiss  Mary  for  me  and  tell  her  that  it 
would  give  me  great  pleasure  to  have  a romp  with  her 
this  evening. 

“My  health  is  excellent,  and  I feel  that  it  can  not  be 
otherwise  in  this  charming  climate.  Write  me  at  Cor- 
dova, Mexico,  and  enclose  to  Henry  Denis,  Esq.,  at 
New  Orleans.  Denis  will  forward  it  to  me.” 


ABOUT  CAPITULATION  AT  APPOMATTOX, 

The  following  paper  in  pencil  manuscript  has  been 
preserved  by  Lieut.  Col.  S.  G.  Shepard,  and  was  in  his 
possession  at  the  Nashville  reunion.  He  commanded 
the  Seventh  Tennessee  Regiment,  Archer’s  Brigade: 
Appomattox  C.  H.,  April  lo,  1865. 

Agreement  entered  into  this  day  in  regard  to  the  sur- 
render of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  to  the  United 
States  authorities. 

1.  The  troops  shall  march  by  brigades  and  detach- 
ments to  a designated  point,  stack  their  arms,  deposit 
their  sabers,  pistols,  etc.,  and  from  thence  march  to 
their  homes  under  charge  of  their  officers,  superintend- 
ed by  their  respective  divisions  and  corps  commanders, 
officers  retaining  their  side  arms  and  their  authorized 
number  of  private  horses. 

2.  All  public  horses  and  public  property  of  all  kinds 
to  be  turned  over  to  the  staff  officers  designated  by  the 
United  States  authorities. 

3.  Such  transportation  as  may  be  agreed  upon  as 
necessary  for  the  transpc«'tation  of  the  private  baggage 
of  officers  will  be  allowed  to  accompany  the  officers,  to 
be  turned  over  at  the  end  of  the  trip  to  the  nearest 
United  States  quartermaster,  receipt  being  taken  for 
the  same. 


4.  Couriers  and  mounted  mem  of  the  artillery  and 
cavalry  whose  horses  are  their  own  private  property 
will  be  allowed  to'  retain  them. 

5.  The  surrender  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia 
shall  be  construed  to  include  all  the  forces  operating 
with  that  army  on  the  8th  inst.,  the  date  of  the  com- 
mencement of  negotiations  for  surrender,  except  such 
bodies  of  cavalry  as  actually  [Here  a line  of  the  man- 
uscript is  not  discernible]  of  artillery  as  were  more 
than  (20)  twenty  miles  from'  Appomattox  C.  H.  at  the 
time  of  surrender,  on  the  9th  inst. 

Signed:  J.  Longstreet,  Lieut.-Gen. ; John  Gibbons, 
Maj.-Gen.  Vols. ; J.  B.  Gordon,  Maj.-Gen. ; Charles 
Griffin,  Bvt.  Maj.-Gen.  Vols.;  W.  N.  Pendleton  Brig.- 
Gen.  and  Chief  Artillery;  W.  Merrett,  Bvt.  Maj.-Gen. 

A true  copy.  V.  Latrobe,  Lieut.-Col.  and  A.  A.  G. ; 
R.  H.  Finney,  A.  A.  G. 

Official.  Polk  G.  Jo'hnson,  A.  A.  A.  G. 

For  Lieut.-Col.  Shepard,  Commanding  Seventh 
Tennessee. 

WAR  TIMES  MAIL  SERVICE, 

There  was  carelessness  in  direction,  but  experts 
traced  out  the  men  whose  names  were  misspelled  and 
whose  regiments  were  confused  with  some  other,  etc., 
until  finally  the  letter' reached  the  right  man. 

The  custom  then  was  for  a letter  to  be  addressed  to 
the  company,  regiment,  brigade,  and  division  of  the 
army  in  which  the  soldier  was  supposed  to  be.  Mail 
for  a certain  division  went  to  the  headquarters,  was  di^ 
tributed  to  the  brigades  and  regiments,  and  by  tl;iq  reg- 
imental headquarters  tO'  the  companies,  and  by  the 
company  officers  to  the  men.  The  government  pro- 
vided that  all  letters  from  the  soldiers  be  forwarded 
without  postage  if  they  bore  the  frank  of  the  adjutant 
or  colonel.  This  was  a great  convenience  to  the  men, 
because  it  -was  almost  impossible  for  them  to  secure  or 
carry  postage-stamps.  Packages  of  papers  sent  to  the 
boys  were  more  conscientiously  delivered  than  they 
are  in  these  times.  In  fact,  the  postal  system  of  the 
army  was  a wonderful  thing. 

The  pathetic  side  of  the  letter  business  occurred 
when  the  message  of  affection  and  love  from  sweet- 
hearts, sisters,  and  mothers  came  to'  the  men  who  had 
been  shot,  maybe  fatally  wounded,  or  who  were  sick  in 
the  hospitals.  The  most  trying  duty  of  company  or 
regimental  officers  was  the  handling  of  such  corre- 
spondence. It  required  tact,  sympathy,  and  under- 
standing of  human  nature  and  a heart  full  of  considera- 
tion and  tenderness. 

Joe  Blankenship,  Lake  Como,  Miss. : “ I was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Jeff  Davis  Artillery,  from  Selma,  Ala.,  A.  N. 
V.  John  Mitchell,  of  Tennessee,  lieutenant  of  our 
company,  was  my  friend.  There  was  not  a braver  man 
in  Stonewall  Jackson’s  corps.  He  lost  his  right  arm  at 
Chancellorsville.  I have  not  heard  from  him  since  the 
war,  but  would  like  tO'  do  so,  or  tO'  hear  from  any  other 
member  of  our  battery.” 

At  the  suggestion  of  Comrade  S.  J.  Corley  it  was 
declared  to  be  the  sense  of  his  camp  that  the  parades  of 
Confederate  Veterans  heretofore  practised  at  their  an- 
nual reunions  be  hereafter  abandoned,  and  that  in 
place  thereof  a review  of  the  Confederate  veterans  be 
arranged  for  at  some  convenient  and  accessible  point. 
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first  prisoner  of  the  war.  The  Yankees,  being  a little 
nettled  at  our  seeming  boldness,  said  they  would  teach 
us  a lesson.  Consequently,  on  the  following  morning, 
about  sunrise,  Gen.  Butler  made  an  attack  with  about 
six  thousand  men.  We  were  encamped  at  Big  Bethel 
Church.  The  fight  lasted  from  about  sunrise  until  4 
P.M.,  when  they  gave  it  up  and  fell  back  under  tlieir 
gunboats,  leaving  about  three  hundred  dead  on  the 
field.  We  lost  one  man  killed,  a brave,  good  soldier 
by  the  name  of  Wiat. 

I was  afterward  made  first  lieutenant  of  a cavalry 
company.  When  I was  bitt  seventeen  years  old  our 
company  was  ordered  to  report  to  Gen.  E.  Kirby 
Smith,  and  when  we  reached  Knoxville — my  captain, 
L.  M.  Allen,  having  been  promoted — I was  made  cap- 
tain of  the  company.  Gen.  Kirby  Smith  ordered  me 
to  take  my  company  to  Clinton  and  relieve  Capt.  King, 
and  to  report  by  letter  to  Col.  Palmer,  who  was  at 
Jacksboro.  This  I did,  and  he  wrote  me  to  report  at 
his  headquarters  in  person  at  once.  I did  so,  and  he 
informed  me  that  there  were  three  companies  of  North 
Carolina  cavalry  at  Big  Creek  Gap,  and  he  desired  to 
form  a battalion;  and,  as  a result,  I was  commissioned 


(Confederate  Ueterai). 


Gol.  Alfred  H.  Baird,  of  North  Carolina,  wrote  the 
following  letter  to  his  sister,  the  wife  of  Gov.  Robert 
L.  Taylor,  of  Tennessee,  at  her  request  for  data  con- 
cerning his  career  in  the  Confederate  army.  It  con- 
tains some  interesting  incidental  data : 

I enlisted  as  a private  in  Capt.  W.  W.  McDowel’s 
Company,  in  April,  1861,  and  was  made  corporal  of  the 
company.  We  were  assigned  to  the  First  Regiment  of 
North  Carolina,  which  was  organized  at  Raleigh  soon 
after  we  reached  there;  and  at  the  organization  of  the 
regiment,  under  Col.  (afterward  Gen.)  D.  H.  Hill,  I 
was  made  color-sergeant.  We  were  sent  to  Richmond, 


OLDEST  AND  YOUNGEST  OFFICERS. 

Gen.  M.  J.  Bulger,  whose  picture  appeared  in  the  last 
Veteran,  and  who  honored  Alabama  and  the  South 
at  the  Nashville  reunion,  is  evidently  the  oldest  Con- 
federate general  living.  His  commission  as  brigadier 
was  sent  almost  too  late  for  value,  but  he  had  already 
done  his  state  service.  At  the  jubilee  at  the  closing 
exercises  of  the  last  day  of  the  reunion  this  venerable 
Confederate,  on  rising  to  deliver  an  address,  had  to  be 
supported  on  each  side,  and  stood  trembling  with  old 
age  and  palsy  as  he  was  introduced.  The  crowd 
seemed  to  go  wild  at  his  appearance  on  the  platform. 
Old  men  threw  their  hats  into  the  air  and  gesticulated 
wildly,  while  fair  women  screamed  and  waved  their 
handkerchiefs  to  the  old  hero,  who  is  as  devoted  as 
ever  to  the  cause  for  which  he  fought  and  bled. 


and  ordered  from  there  to  Yorktown.  We  were  the 
first  troops  to  reach  there^  June  9,  1861.  Lieut.  Greg- 
ory, with  a detail  of  about  twenty-five  men,  in- 
cluding myself,  drove  in  the  Federal  pickets  in  front 
of  Fortress  Monroe,  capturing  one  of  their  men — the 
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major  of  the  battalion.  Tliis  occurred  before  I was 
eighteen  years  old. 

Col.  Scott  commanded  our  brigade  up  to  the  time  of 
the  battle  of  Chickamauga.  My  battalion  (the  Fifth 
North  Catrolina)  had  been  in  active  service  all  the  time, 
and  I had  lost  about  half  of  my  men.  After  the  battle 
of  Chickamauga  we  were  consolidated  with  the  Seventh 
Nortli  Carolina  Battalion  (commanded  by  Lieut.-Col. 
G.  N.  Folk),  and  formed  the  Sixth  North  Carolina  Reg- 
iment of  Cavalry.  I was  commissioned  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  the  regiment,  with  Folk  colonel  and  John 
I.  Spann  major.  The  regiment  was  sent  to  the  eastern 
part  of  North  Carolina,  and  served  under  Gens.  Bear- 
ing, Baker,  and  Hoke.  We  surrendered  under  Gen.  J. 
E.  Johnston  at  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  tell  the  many  en- 
gagements I was  in,  but  will  say  that  the  last  fighting 
1 did,  and  I think  the  last  that  was  done  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  was  six  miles  below  Raleigh,  just 
before  sundown  the  evening  before  Johnston  evacuated 
Raleigh. 

I have  never  heard  of  an  officer  of  the  same  rank 
younger  than  myself.  I was  lieutenant-colonel  at  nine- 
teen, commanding  a regiment.  I will  let  others  tell 
how  I earned  the  promotions.  I will  only  say  that  I 
was  in  the  first  fight  on  land  and  I think  the  last,  and  I 
always  tried  to  do  my  duty.  I served  under  Morgan, 
Forrest,  Pegram,  and  Hampton. 


OLDEST  AND  YOUNGEST  SOLDIERS- 

John  Roy  was  born  in  Roanoke  County,  Va.,  March 
3,  1785.  He  had  three  uncles  in  the  Continental  army, 
who  fought  un- 
der Greene  and 
Morgan  at  King’s 
Mountain  and  at 
Guilford  Court- 
House.  Va.  He 
came  from  Vir- 
ginia to  Tennes- 
see in  1809,  and 
settled  near 
Nashville.  He  en- 
listed under  “Old 
Hickory”  for  the 
Creek  war.  He 
had  seven  teeth 
shot  out  at  Talla- 
dega, and  was 
within  a few  feet 
of  Maj.  Mont- 
gomery when  he 
was  killed  in  the 
battle  of  the 
Horseshoe. 

Again,  when  john  roy. 

Jackson  called 

for  troops  to  go  to  New  Orleans,  Roy’s  desire  to  go  was 
so  great  that  he  gave  a horse  and  one  hundred  Spanish 
silver  dollars  for  the  place  of  a man  who  drew  the  lucky 
number  to  go.  In  the  battle  on  January  8,  1815,  he 
was  near  a British  officer,  Maj.  Renne,  who  exhibited 
great  courage  and  was  killed  in  that  battle. 

After  that  war  he  married,  and  settled  near  Brent- 
wood, Tenn.,  and  reared  a family  of  three  daughters 


and  two  sons.  Three  grandsons  took  part  in  the  civil 
war:  J.  G.  and  W.  H. 

Moody,  of  Company  1), 

First  'rennessee  Infantry, 
and  John  Boy  (born  May 
5,  1848),'  who  enlisted  in 
Company  L,  First  Tennes- 
see Infantry,  in  November, 

1861,  and  was  killed  Octo- 
ber 8,  1862,  at  the  battle  of 
Perryville.  Th  i s picture 
was  taken  at  nine  years  uf 
age. 

John  Roy,  Sr.,  enlisted  in 
Company  B,  Twenty-fourth 
Tennessee  Infantry,  at  the 
age  of  seventy-six  years 
and  four  months;  but  his 
service  was  brief,  because  of  afflictions.  He  died  No- 
vember 6,  1868. 

R.  B.  Freeman,  adjutant  of  P.  M.  B.  Young  Camp, 
at  Cartersville,  Ga.,  recently  in  Nashville  to  arrange 
for  his  camp  at  the  reunion,  was  asked  for  data  concern- 
ing his  age  in  service,  and  said : 

Being  a newspaper  man,  I have  noticed  in  exchanges 
much  of  the  comment  about  youngest  soldiers,  some 
claiming  distinction,  as  their  ages  were  fifteen,  four- 
teen, and  thirteen  years  when  they  entered  service.  It 
had  never  occurred  to  me  that  it  was  a matter  of  any 
interest  to  the  public.  Mr.  W.  B.  Morris,  of  Rich- 
mond, who  was  a drummer  boy,  claims  his  age  to  have 
been  ten.  Of  course  the  question  should  be  as  to  who 
was  the  youngest  regular  soldier.  I have  thought  my 
claims  best,  taking  into  consideration  my  age  and  the 
length  and  importance  of  my  service.  I went  in  at  ten, 
entering  in  April,  1862  (my  eleventh  birthday  being  in 
May),  as  marker  for  the  Sixth  Georgia  Cavalry;  but, 
as  there  was  practically  no  drilling  to  do,  in  a month  or 
two  I was  in  the  regular  ranks,  and  did  all  the  duties  of 
a soldier — was  on  the  regiment  roll,  rode,  slept,  etc., 
with  the  other  members  of  my  company;  and,  unless 
legitimately  on  some  detachment  or  other  mission, 
never  missed  an  engagement  in  which  the  regiment  fig- 
ured while  I was  with  it,  which  was  nearly  three  years. 
I was  armed  with  a short  saber  and  two  saddle  pistols. 
Messrs.  A.  B.  Coggins,  of  Canton,  Ga. ; R.  L.  Sellers, 
Cartersville,  Ga. ; and  H.  F.  Lester,  of  Atlanta,  besides 
others  I might  name,  who  were  with  me,  can  testify  to 
my  services. 

Gen.  R.  B.  Coleman,  of  McAlester,  I.  T.,  wrote  that 
the  Indian  Territory  Division,  U.  C.  V.,  desired  to  ex- 
hibit at  the  general  reunion  in  Nashville  last  June 
the  youngest  living  ex-Confederate  soldier,  or  rather 
the  youngest  regularly  enrolled  sworn-in  soldier  who 
was  in  the  Confederate  army  at  the  time  of  the  surren- 
der. His  name  is  George  W.  Pound,  and  he  was  en- 
rolled at  Okalona,  Miss.,  in  March,  1863,  in  Company 
— , Capt.  Tom  Gill  commanding,  and  surrendered  at 
Gainesville,  Ala.,  on  the  8th  of  May,  1865.  He  was  for- 
ty-seven years  old  on  the  8th  of  February,  1897,  hence 
was  only  thirteen  years  and  one  month  old  when  he  en- 
listed, and  fifteen  years  and  three  months  when  he  was 
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paroled.  Pound  was  transferred  and  attached  to  the 
Eighteenth  Mississippi  Cavalry,  and  served  in  the  Ox- 
ford raid.  He  then  attached  to  the  Third  Kentucky 
Cavalry,  then  to  the  Second  Tennessee  Cavalry  (Com- 
pany B),  and  was  in  the  battles  of  Athens,  Ala.,  Sulphur 
Trestle,  Pulaski,  and  Columbia,  Tenn.,  and  Martin's 
Factory,  Ala.  He  was  after  that  transferred  to  Compa- 
ny B,  Sixth  Mississippi  Cavalry,  and  was  in  the  skirmish 
at  Selma,  Ala.  The  Second  Tennessee  Cavalry  will  re- 
member the  little  “kid”  who  rode  the  little  mule  across 
the  Tennessee  River  on  the  Middle  Tennessee  raid. 

Let  us  hear  from  your  baby  soldiers.  If  you  beat  us, 
we  will  relinquish  our  claim;  but  if  not,  we  want  the 
champion  belt. 

Col.  Josiah  Patterson  writes  from  Memphis,  Tenn., 
under  date  of  June  26,  1897,  to  Mr.  Douglas  Anderson, 
of  Nashville,  concerning  B.  H.  Binford,  one  of  the 
youngest  soldiers,  whose  services  were  published  in 
the  Veteran  for  June,  page  304: 

I am  in  receipt  of  your  favor,  and  in  reply  will  say 
that  B.  H.  Binford  came  to  my  regiment  when  a mere 


B.  H.  BINFORD. 

child.  I would  say  that  he  was  not  exceeding  twelve 
years  of  age.  He  was  the  son  of  Dr.  Binford,  a well- 
known  physician  in  North  Alabama,  whom  I knew 
well.  The  father,  when  I saw  him,  represented  that 
the  boy  had  such  a passion  for  the  army  he  thoug’ht  it 
best  not  to  attempt  to  control  him,  because  otherwise 
he  might  run  away  and  join  some  other  command. 
Binford  was  certainly  the  youngest  soldier  I ever  saw, 
and  he  performed  the  duties  of  a soldier  with  alacrity. 
He  was  a child  in  arms,  but  bore  himself  in  an  aston- 
ishingly manly  way. 


Zeb  Berry,  Houston,  Tex.,  gives  the  name  of  a 
young  Confederate  soldier,  Willie  Harder,  aged  thir- 
teen. He  came  from  Tishomingo  County,  Miss.,  and 
was  a member  of  Company  A,  Thirty-second  Missis- 
sippi Regiment.  He  was  captured  at  Nashville,  Tenn., 
December  16,  1864.  Mr.  Berry  says:  “I  have  not  seen 
or  heard  of  him  since.  He  was  a brave  soldier,  and  I 
would  gladly  have  carried  him  out  on  my  back,  but  i 
was  wounded,  and  barely  got  out  myself.  I had  to  go, 
as  I had  on  a Federal  uniform;  was  a Confedetate  spy. 
I had  to  ‘bush  it’  from  there  to  Lynnville,  Tenn.,  wade 
creeks,  and  sleep  on  frozen  ground  for  several  nights. 
If  this  comes  under  his  notice,  I hope  he  will  write  me.” 

A correspondent  of  the  Nashville  American,  from 
Tullahoma,  Tenn.,  states: 

Mr.  F.  B.  Martin,  cashier  of  the  Traders’  National 
Bank  at  this  place,  was  probably  the  youngest  Confed- 
erate soldier  paroled  at  the  close  of  the  war.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Eleventh  Tennessee  Cavalry,  Dibrell’s 
Brigade,  and  was  one  of  President  Davis’s  escort  when 
he  was  captured.  Mr.  Martin  was  eighteen  on  April 
I,  1865,  and  his  parole  dates  on  the  i8th. 

I am  the  youngest  Rebel  in  existence;  was  fourteen 
months  of  age  when,  on  the  19th  of  May,  1863,  I lost 
my  right  arm  while  held  to  my  father’s  breast  when 
fighting  in  the  saddle  for  our  dear  but  lost  Confederacy. 

The  above  is  by  W.  R.  Johnson,  of  Nashville,  Tenn. 


Nezv  York  Evangelist : The  Veterans  of  the  Confed- 
eracy have  been  holding  a grand  reunion  at  Nashville 
this  last  week,  and  to  dO'  honor  to  the  occasion  the 
Confederate  Veteran,  their  official  organ,  appears 
double  its  usual  size  and  with  many  portraits  and  illus- 
trations that  make  the  June  number  very  attractive. 
We  can  not  wonder  that  these  Southern  men  and  wom- 
en wish  to  hold  fast  to>  the  traditions  and  records  of 
their  brave  soldiers  who  won  the  respect  of  their  op- 
ponents not  only  by  their  splendid  fighting',  but  by  the 
manliness  with  which  they  bore  the  misfortunes  of  war, 
and  now,  as  this  magazine  truly  says,  “Many  Southern 
people — old  soldiers,  as  also  younger  men — have  come 
to  believe  that  in  our  defeat  we  met  our  greatest  vic- 
tor}';  that  the  freeing  of  the  negro  freed  the  white  race 
also,  in  a larger  sense;  and  as  the  ruin  then  seemed 
‘never  before  so  overwhelming,  never  was  restoration 
swifter.  The  soldier  stepped  from  the  trenches  into 
the  furrow,  horses  that  had  charged  Federal  guns 
marched  before  the  plow,  and  fields  that  ran  red  with 
human  blood  in  April  were  green  with  the  harvests  in 
June.  Surely  God,  who  had  stripped  him  of  his  pros- 
perity, inspired  him  in  his  adversity.  Women  reared 
in  luxury  cut  up  their  dresses  and  made  trousers  for 
their  husbands,  and,  with  a patience  and  heroism  that 
fit  women  always  as  a garment,  they  gave  their  hands 
to  work.’  ” We  can  not  read  such  words  without  a 
thrill  of  pride  that  these  were  our  own  countrymen  and 
women,  to  whom  we  are  so  united  now  that  the  bonds 
only  grow  stronger  as  we  recall  the  thrilling  events  of 
the" great  war.  We  Northerners  are  glad  to  see  such  a 
collection  of  brave  Southern  faces  as  are  found  in  these 
pages. 
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BOOTS  AND  SADDLES, 

BY  W.  A.  M.  VAUGHAN,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

All  uiifortuiiaie  lapse  occurred  in  the  series  of  articles 
indicated  above,  which  give  record  from  a participant 
in  one  of  the  most  tlirilling  scouts  on  record  during  the 
great  war.  The  Veteran  for  April,  pages  163-165, 
stated:  “Continued  in  next  number.”  It  may  be  well 
to  refer  to  that  number  and  reread,  in  order  tO'  a better 
appreciation  of  this. 

September  22:  One  of  the  men,  expecting  and  'ho- 
ping to  find  friends  close  by,  at  once  sought  to  verify 
'his  expectations.  Returning  soon,  he  said,  “All  right, 
boys,  the  drought  is  broken;”  and  added,  “You  all  go 
to  sleep,  and  I will  furnish  rations  and  feed  and  provide 
guards  for  camp.”  There  never  came  to  stranded 
mariner  more  welcome  relief  than  did  this  promise  to 
the  worn-out  men.  Horses  were  stripped  to  cool  their 
•chafed  and  burning  backs.  Their  riders  lay  down  be- 
side them,  and  soon  a deep  sleep  rested  on  camp  and 
grove. 

The  sun  hung  low  in  the  west  when  the  sleepers 
awoke  to  find  the  bivouac  invaded  by  women  armed 
with  buckets  and  baskets  filled  with  a bounteous  repast 
• — a feast  such  as  only  great-hearted  women  would  pro- 
vide and  half-famished  soldiers  enjoy.  How  relished, 
let  empty  vessels  and  unbuckled  belts  give  evidence  and 
express  the  soldiers’  thanks  and  gratitude. 

This  remnant  of  the  original  detail  had  now  been  in 
the  saddle  four  days  and  nights  and  six  hours;  had 
halted  for  feed  and  rest  but  five  times,  occupying  for 
that  purpose  but  nine  hours;  bad  fought  a battle,  and 
had  eaten  but  one  meal  during  the  one  hundred  and 
two  hours,  the  greater  portion  of  the  ride  having  been 
made  without  guides,  save  that  furnished  by  the  sun 
during  the  day  and  the  stars  at  night. 

Again  on  the  trail,  night  overtakes  the  riders  at  Chap- 
el Hill,  where  houseless  chimneys  and  broken  walls  fur- 
nish no  hosts,  save  the  owl  and  bat,  to  greet  the  wan- 
dering guests;  and  they  go  deep  into  the  gloaming  and 
find  peaceful  rest  in  the  solitude  crime  had  left  behind. 

September  23:  With  the  morning  came  another  sep- 
aration. A detachment  rode  away  in  the  direction  of 
Carrollton,  north  of  the  river.  With  it  rode  “Black” 
Bill  Peery  and  Munroe  Williams.  On  reaching  Car- 
roll  County,  and  while  eating  a luncheon  in  the  woods, 
a squad  of  militia  came  upon  them  and  murdered  them. 
Retribution  came  later.  On  the  march  of  Gen.  Price 
up  the  river  Gen.  Shelby  sent  a detachment  of  men 
under  Capt.  D.  A.  Williams  (brother  of  Munroe)  over 
the  river,  and  on  reaching  Carrollton  they  captured  it 
with  its  garrison.  The  very  noted  black  'horse  belong- 
ing to  Peery  and  the  handsome  buckskin  suit  taken  from 
Munroe  Williams  gave  the  culprits  away.  The  truth 
of  the  murder  having  been  established  and  verified,  five 
minutes  were  given  the  company  to  deliver  up  the  men 
guilty  of  the  murder.  Seven  men  with  blanched  cheeks 
stepped  from  their  line  and  out  of  sight  into  the  shad- 
ows of  the  forest,  and  when  the  smoke  from  the 
platoon  of  guns  had  cleared  there  was  work  for  the 
grave-digger. 

The  detail  continued  to  go  to  pieces,  with  the  men 
dropping  out  of  line  as  their  interests  and  duty  guided 
them,  leaving  but  sixteen  to  pursue  their  journey  into 
the  maelstrom  of  the  western  border. 


On  approaching  a farmhouse  in  Lafayette  County, 
at  some  distance  in  advance  were  two  cavalrymen,  clad 
in  full  Pederal  uniform,  accompanied  by  two  females, 
standing  on  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  house.  Neither  of 
the  party  showed  any  uneasiness  nor  anxiety,  but  re- 
mained quiet  until  the  advancing  party  had  reached  the 
gate,  where  their  horses  stood;  then,  leisurely  approach- 
ing, one  of  them  called  out:  “Hello,  boys!  who  are 
you?” 

“Confederates,”  was  the  reply. 

“I  told  you  so,”  said  one  of  the  two,  addressing  the 
girls. 

“Now  tell  us  who  you  are,”  was  asked  of  them. 

“Bushwhackers,”  they  answered  promptly,  when 
one  of  the  command  recognized  one  of  the  “whackers” 
as  being  his  brother,  and  exclaimed:  “Bill  Chiles!  and 
whO'  is  this  with  you?  ” 

“Fletch  Taylor.”  We  belong  to  Quantrell’s  outfit.” 

They  were  then  asked  why  they  permitted  themselves 
to  be  thus  approached  by  a body  of  unknown  men, 
dressed,  like  themselves,  in  Federal  clothing. 

“When  you  first  came  in  sight,”  said  Chiles,  “and 
there  being  but  two  of  us,  and  you  fellows  making  no 
demonstrations,  such  as  the  Federals  usually  make  on 
such  occasions,  we  knew  you  were  not  Yankees.” 

We  explained  that  we  were  from  Dixie  Shelby’s  Bri- 
gade, and  going  into  North  Missouri,  that  “Old  Pap,” 
with  the  boys,  was  now  on  his  way  there,  and  that  they 
might  expect  a war-dance  without  feathers  soon. 

The  prospects  for  crossing  the  river  at  Sibley’s  was 
discussed.  “You  can  make  it  all  right,”  said  Taylor. 
“We  have  a skiff  there,  buried  in  the  sand,  but  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river. 

On  reaching  the  crossing  it  was  found  that  Sibley 
had  disappeared.  Improvising  a raft,  Mose  McCoy 
went  over  and  soon  returned  with  the  skiff,  but  narrow- 
ly escaped  a river  steamer,  laden  with  soldiers,  flutter- 
ing down-stream.  It  was  now  very  dark,  and,  the 
crossing  being  hazardous,  it  was  determined  not  to  un- 
dertake it  before  morning,  when  the  guide  said:  “You 
boys  now  turn  in  for  the  night,  and  we’ll  keep  watch. 
Your  only  disturbance  will  likely  be  from  some  old  owl 
asking:  ‘Who,  who  are  you?  ’ ” 

September  24 : Daylight  filled  the  skiff  with  men  and 
saddles,  and  by  it  swimming  horses.  This  was  re- 
peated until  all  were  safely  over,  escaping  another 
steamer  booming  down  the  river.  The  last  load  over, 
the  men  had  mounted  and  gone  behind  a bunch  of 
young  cottonwoods,  when  a company  of  Federal  cav- 
alry, following  the  trail,  appeared  at  the  crossing.  An- 
other day  in  the  woods  and  another  night  in  the  saddle 
caused  the  last  break  in  ranks,  and  gave  pleasing  an- 
ticipations for  the  morrow,  though  under  the  frowning 
guns  above  Kansas  City’s  broken  heights. 

The  remaining  five,  with  Col.  Jim  Cundiff,  rode  an- 
other day  and  night,  when,  as  a detail,  the  ride  here  had 
an  ending,  near  St.  Joseph.  Before  the  morning  the 
squad  had  separated,  yet  keeping  in  touch  and  sympa- 
thy with  Gen.  Price. 


Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  for  William  P. 
Rogers  Chapter,  at  Victoria,  Tex.:  Mrs.  B.  Martin, 
President;  Mrs.  W.  A.  Wood  and  Miss  M.  Crain,  Vice- 
Presidents;  Mrs.  J.  L.  Hill,  Recording  Secretary;  Mrs. 
J.  L.  Dupree,  Corresponding  Secretary;  Mrs.  J.  Van- 
denberge.  Treasurer. 
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CAPT,  WILLIAM  FRANCIS  CORBIN, 

Capt.  J.  C.  DeMoss,  of  Newport,  Ky.,  pays  tribute 
to  his  friend  and  associate,  William  Francis  Corbin, 
who  was  born  in  Campbell  County,  Ky.,  in  1833. 

In  the  summer  of  i860  DeMoss  raised  an  independ- 
ent military  company,  of  which  he  was  chosen  captain 
and  his  friend  Corbin  was  made  first  lieutenant.  Gen. 
Buckner  was  in  command  of  the  state  forces.  This 
company  was  received,  armed,  and  equipped  in  the 
“regulation  gray.” 

In  the  summer  of  1862  the  company  was  called  into 
camp,  with  many  other  companies,  near  Cynt'hiana,  for 
state  drill  and  general  military  instruction.  This  was 
during  the  period  of  “armed  neutrality,”  a position, 
however,  not  respected  by  either  side  in  the  great  war. 
During  this  encampment  the  chivalric  spirit  took  pos- 
session of  the  soldiers,  nearly  all  of  them  determining 
to  join  the  Confederate  army.  DeMoss  induced  his 
company  to  deliver  their  arms  to>  the  state  authorities, 
but  Corbin  and  a score  of  the  company  made  their  way 
through  the  Federal  lines  to  Paris,  Ky.,  where,  on 
September  25,  1862,  they  were  sworn  into  the  Confed- 
erate States  service,  and  joined  Capt.  Tom  Moore’s 
company  of  the  Fourth  Kentuckv  Cavalry.  Corbin 
was  at  once  commissioned  as  captain,  but  had  no  com- 


mand, and  he  spent  that  winter  with  INIoore’s 
company  in  the  mountains  of  Virginia. 

In  March  following  Capt.  Corbin  was  sent  to 
Kentucky  to  raise  a company.  On  his  way  out 
of  his  native  state  with  the  recruits  secured  he 
was  captured  near  Rouse’s  Mill,  in  Pendleton 
County,  April  8,  1863,  with  Jefferson  McGraw. 
They  were  assured  that  they  should  have  terms 
as  regular  prisoners  of  war,  but  it  was  given  out 
May  5,  from  Johnson’s  Island,  that  they  had  been 
tried  by  court  martial,  and  were  to  be  shot  in  ten 
days.  This  action  by  the  authorities  was  in  pur- 
suance of  an  order  from  Gen.  Burnside,  issued  at 
Cincinnati,  April  13,  after  they  were  captured. 

Intensest  zeal  was  maintained  by  Miss  Corbin, 
the  sister,  who  enlisted  many  prominent  Union 
people,  but  without  avail.  She  appealed  to  Gen. 
Burnside,  but  in  vain.  His  only  reply  was  that 
he  had  determined  to  make  an  example  of  those 
two  men,  and  that  he  would  not  even  recommend 
clemency  to  the  President. 

There  are  pathetic  reminiscences  in  connection 
with  efforts  to  save  Capt.  Corbin  and  Comrade 
McGraw.  While  Miss  Corbin  and  Mr.  DeMoss 
were  en  route  to  Washington  tO'  see  President 
Lincoln  dastardly  soldier  recruits  made  it  peril- 
ous for  the  lady  in  the  car.  An  officer  from  the 
Army  of  the  Tennessee  commanded  considera- 
tion, and  they  were  albout  to  attack  him,  when 
he  threw  open  his  overcoat,  revealing  his  rank. 
His  name  was  Benjamin  Abrams.  Rev.  Dr. 
Sunderland,  pastor  of  the  church  at  which  Mr. 
Lincoln  worshiped  in  Washington,  sought  his 
consideration,  but  Mr.  Lincoln  declined  to  be  in- 
formed upon  the  subject,  claiming  that  these  men 
were  bridge-burners,  etc. 

Hope  was  maintained  until  the  last,  and  the 
officers  in  charge  at  Johnson  delayed  the  execu- 
tion until  the  last  moment.  Mr.  DeMoss  had 
gone  there,  and  reports  the  events.  He  describes 
the  little  church  where  prisoners  were  permitted 
to  worship.  “.  . . After  reading  and  prayer  Capt. 

Corbin  said,  speaking  of  himself,  that  life  was  just 
as  sweet  to  himi  as  to  any  man;  he  was  ready  to  die, 
and  did  not  fear  death;  he  had  done  nothing  he  was 
ashamed  of,  but  had  acted  on  his  own  convictions,  and 
was  not  sorry  for  what  he  had  done;  he  was  fighting 
for  a principle,  which  in  the  sight  of  God  and  man,  and 
in  the  view  of  death  which  awaited  him,  he  believed  was 
right,  and,  feeling  this,  he  had  nothing  to  fear  in  the 
future.  He  closed  his  talk  by  expressing  his  faith  in 
the  promises  of  Christ  and  his  religion.  To  see  this 
man,  standing  in  the  presence  of  an  audience  com- 
posed of  officers,  privates,  and  prisoners  of  all  grades, 
chained  to  and  bearing  his  ball,  and  bearing  it  alone, 
presenting  the  religion  of  Christ  to  others  while  exem- 
plifying it  himself,  was  a scene  which  would  melt  the 
strongest  heart,  and  when  he  took  his  seat  every  heart 
was  softened  and  every  eye  bathed  in  tears. 

Mr.  Morgan  Perkins,  of  Murfreesboro,  made  zealous 
friends  for  the  unfortunate  ex-Confederates  and  the 
families  of  such  in  a public  address  at  Kansas  City  some 
weeks  ago.  It  is  gratifying  to  find  the  younger  genera- 
tion taking  up  this  important  charity.  Later  on  there 
will  be  the  greater  need  for  our  young  men  to  take  the 
special  work  in  hand. 
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SERMON  BEFORE  THE  REUNION, 

Rev.  J.  B.  Hawthorne,  pastc>r  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church,  widely  known  through  his  ministry  in  Atlanta, 
preached  specially  to  the  Veterans.  Hon.  John  H. 
Reagan,  Gen.  Stephen  D.  Lee,  and  other  distinguished 
visitors  marched  to  the  church  in  a body.  Dr.  Haw- 
thorne’s theme  was 

Christ  in  the  Confederate  Army, 
his  text  being,  “The  children  of  Israel  wept  for  Moses.” 
After  referring  to  the  generous  sentiment  of  the  people 
of  Nashville  generally  toward  the  Confederate  sur- 
vivors in  connection  with  the  approaching  reunion. 
Dr.  Hawthorne  said: 

On  the  threshold  of  this  event  it  has  occurred  to  me 
that  it  would  not  be  inappropriate  to  express  not  only 
our  admiration  for  the  patriotism  of  these  men,  but  our 
appreciation  of  the  Christian  faith  and  fortitude  which 
thousands  of  them  so  nobly  illustrated  amid  all  the 
temptations,  privations,  and  perils  of  the  protracted 
struggle  through  which  they  passed. 

We  will  neither  deify  nor  canonize  our  dead  com- 
rades, but  simply  commemorate  with  grateflil  hearts 
and  reverent  spirits  their  manly  deeds  and  resplendent 
virtues.  . We  should  honor  them  not  only  because  they 
deserve  it,  but  for  the  ennobling  effects  of  it  upon  our- 
selves and  our  posterity. 

My  countrymen,  we  can  do  more  than  bury  our  fall- 
en heroes.  We  can  praise  them  and  claim  for  them 
the  homage  and  admiration  of  the  world.  We  can 
make  annual  pilgrimages  to  their  graves  and  cover  with 
earth’s  loveliest  and  sweetest  flowers  the  sod  beneath 
which  their  ashes  sleep.  We  can  record  their  names 
on  towering  monuments  of  imperishable  stone,  and 
celebrate  their  valorous  deeds  in  the  rapturous  effu- 
sions. of  immortal  song. 

I am  sometimes  confronted  by  a cold-hearted,  self- 
seeking,  mammon-worshiping  man  who  wants  to  know 
what  good  will  come  to  us  from  keeping  alive  such 
sentiments.  He  wants  to  know  how  much  these  re- 
unions of  the  veterans  at  the  North  and  veterans  at  the 
South,  and  these  memorial  orations,  sermons,  and 
songs,  and  this  multiplication  of  monuments  will  ad- 
vance the  material  interests  of  the  country.  He  wants 
to  know  how  many  debts  they  will  pay,  how  many  fac- 
tories and  railroads  they  will  build,  and  how  much 
new  capital  they  will  bring  to  our  cities  and  towns. 
My  reply  is  that  the  poorest,  weakest,  and  meanest 
country  on  God’s  footstool  is  the  country  without  sen- 
timent. A nation  without  sentiment  is  a nation  with- 
out character,  without  virtue,  without  power,  without 
aspiration,  and  without  self-respect. 

Patriotism,  in  its  last  analysis,  is  the  love  of  one  spot 
or  section  of  earth  more  than  any  other.  The  late 
Gov.  Winthrop,  of  Massachusetts,  in  one  of  the  great- 
est orations  of  his  life,  said:  “I  am  a New  Englander, 
and  I am  bound  by  the  strongest  ties  of  affection  and 
blood  to  assert  and  vindicate  here  and  elsewhere  the 
just  renown  of  New  England’s  sons.”  You  may  call 
that  sectionalism,  but  I call  it  patriotism.  All  honor  to 
the  man  who,  while  he  upholds  his  nation’s  flag  and 
stands  ready  to  shed  his  heart’s  blood  in  defense  of 
everv  inch  of  her  soil,  loves  his  own  section  of  that  na- 
tion more  than  any  other  section,  his  own  state  more 


than  any  other  state,  his  own  neighborhood  more  than 
any  other  neighborhood,  and  his  own  home  more  than 
any  other  home.  That  sentiment  deserves  and  will  re- 
ceive the  unqualified  endorsement  of  every  truly  pa- 
triotic mind. 

This  is  not  the  occasion  to  discuss  the  issues  upon 
which  the  twO'  great  sections  of  this  country  went  to 
war  with  each  other.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  peo- 
ple of  both  sections  believed  they  were  right,  and  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  struggle  fought  for 
what  they  believed  to  he  the  best  interest  of  their  coun- 
try. They  submitted  their  differences  to  the  arbitra- 
ment of  war.  The  decision  of  that  tribunal  has  been 
rendered,  and  every  honorable  and  patriotic  citizen  of 
the  republic  on  either  side  of  Mason’s  and  Dixon’s  line 
will  stand  by  and  uphold  it  to^  the  last  extremity.  . . . 

I have  it  directly  from  the  lips  of  the  man  who  was 
the  instrument  which  God  honored  more  than  any  oth- 
er in  that  glorious  work  that  there  were  more  than  fif- 
teen thousand  conversions  in  the  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia.  These  wonderful  displays  of  divine  grace 
among  the  soldiers  of  the  South  were  not  confined  to 
the  army  commanded  by  Robert  E.  Lee.  Revivals  at- 
tended the  faithful  preaching  of  the  gospel  in  almost 
every  regiment  that  fought  under  Bragg  and  Brecken- 
ridge  and  Kirby-Smith.  Thousands  of  brave  men  in 
these  arniies  who  had  publicly  professed  Christ  proved 
by  their  meekness  and  patience  in  suffering,  and  by 
their  joy  in  death,  that  their  professions  were  not  spuri- 
ous. I recall  the  case  of  Lewis  Minor  Coleman,  a gal- 
lant young  officer,  who  received  his  mortal  wound  at 
Eredericksburg.  Eor  more  than  three  months  his  suf- 
ferings seemed  to  be  all  that  any  mortal  could  possibly 
bear,  yet  it  was  endured  with  the  utmost  patience  and 
resignation.  When  convinced  that  there  was  no  hope 
of  recovery,  he  was  more  than  patient;  he  was  happy; 
he  was  jubilant.  He  said  to  friends  weeping  at  his 
bedside:  “Tell  Gen.  Lee  and  Gen.  Jackson  they  know 
how  Christian  soldiers  can  fight,  but  I wish  they  could 
be  here  that  they  might  see  how  one  of  them  can  die.” 
When  his  sinking  pulse  indicated  the  speedy  termina- 
tion of  his  sufferings,  his  brother  bent  over  him  and 
said:  “Lewis,  you  are  dying.”  His  response  was: 
“Come,  Lord  Jesus!  O come  quickly.”  Rallying  all 
the  strength  that  was  left  in  him,  he  sang,  but  faintly: 

“ I’ll  speak  the  honors  of  thy  name 
With  my  last,  lab’ring  breath: 

Then  speechless  clasp  thee  in  mine  arms. 

The  antidote  of  death.” 

The  history  of  this  century  will  contain  nothing 
along  the  line  of  Christian  philanthropy  more  beauti- 
ful than  some  of  the  deeds  of  our  Confederate  soldiers. 

Permit  me  to  refer  to  an  incident  which  furnishes 
a very  signal  illustration  of  the  grace  of  Christian  mag- 
nanimity: Richard  Kirtland  was  a sergeant  in  the  Sec- 
ond Regiment  of  South  Carolina  Volunteers.  The  day 
after  the  great  battle  of  Eredericksburg  Kershaw’s 
Brigade  occupied  the  road  at  the  foot  of  Marye’s  Hill. 
The  ground  about  Marye’s  house  w^as  the  scene  of  the 
desperate  struggle  which  occurred  the  day  before. 
One  hundred  and  fifty  yards  in  front  of  the  road,  the 
stone  facing  of  which  constituted  the  celebrated  stone 
wall,  laj'  Sykes’s  division  of  the  United  States  Army. 
Between  these  troops  and  Kershaw’s  command  a 
skirmish  fight  was  continued  through  the  entire  day. 
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The  ground  between  the  lines  was  literally  covered  with 
dead  and  dying  Federal  soldiers.  All  day  long  the 
wounded  were  crying,  “Water!  water!  water!”  In  the 
afternoon  Serg.  Kirtland  went  to  the  headquarters  of 
Gen.  Kershaw,  and,  with  an  expression  which  beto- 
kened the  deepest  emotion,  said;  “General,  all  through 
last  night  and  to-day  I have  been  hearing  those  poor, 
wounded  Federals  out  there  cry  for  water.  I can 
stand  it  no  longer.  Let  me  go  and  give  them  water.” 
“Don’t  you  know,”  replied  the  General,  “that  you 
would  get  a bullet  through  you  the  moment  you 
stepped  over  that  wall?”  “Yes,  sir;”  be  answered, 
“but  if  you  will  let  me.  I’m  willing  to  try  it.”  After 
some  reflection  the  General  said;  “Kirtland,  I ought 
not  to  allow  you  to  take  this  risk,  but  the  spirit  that 
moves  you  is  so-  noble  I can  not  refuse.  Go,  and  may 
God  protect  you.”  Not  only  with  curiosity,  but  with 
painful  anxiety,  did  his  comrades  watch  this  brave  man 
as  he  climbed  the  wall  and  proceeded  upon  his  mis- 
sion of  mercy.  Unharmed  and  untouched,  he  reached 
the  nearest  sufferer.  He  knelt  beside  him,  tenderly 
raised  the  drooping  head,  rested  it  gently  on  his  no- 
ble breast,  and  poured  the  cooling,  life-reviving  fluid 
down  the  parched  throat.  This  done,  he  laid  him 
carefully  down,  placed  his  knapsack  under  his  head, 
straightened  his  broken  limbs,  spread  his  overcoat  over 
him,  replaced  his  empty  canteen  with  a full  one,  and 
turned  to  another  sufferer.  By  -this  time  his  conduct 
was  well  understood  by  both  sides,  and  all  danger  was 
over.  For  an  hour  and  a half  did  this  ministering 
angel  pursue  his  work  of  mercy,  and  ceased  not  until 
he  had  relieved  all  on  that  part  of  the  battle-field.  Fie 
returned  to  his  post  unhurt.  How  sweetly  did  the 
hero  sleep  that  night  beneath  God’s  stars ! I have  told 
this  story  in  Gen.  Kershaw’s  own  words.  I challenge 
the  world  to  find  anything  in  the  annals  o-f  our  race 
more  Christlike  and  more  worthy  of  the  admiration  of 
men  and  angels. 

Veterans,  in  the  few  years  that  remain  to  us  let  it 
be  our  constant  endeavor  to  emulate  the  virtues  of 
these  men.  Let  us  follow  them  as  they  followed 
Christ,  so  that  when  life’s  battles  are  over  we  may  sleep 
serenely,  and  in  the  morning  of  the  resurrection  awake 
to  answer  the  roll  call  of  those  who  fought  the  good 
fight  and  were  faithful  unto  death. 

There  was  nothing  that  did  more  to  promote  the 
growth  of  Christian  feeling  and  rectitude  in  the  Con- 
federate army  than  the  spirit  and  bearing  of  its  leaders. 
Never  did  an  army  march  into  battle  officered  by  men 
more  loyal  to  Christ  than  Stonewall  Jackson,  Robert 
E.  Lee,  and  many  of  their  subordinates.  Who  can 
calculate  the  power  of  Jackson’s  religious  influence 
upon  the  men  whom  he  led  to  battle?  Gen.  Ewell  was 
so  impressed  by  it  that  he  was  heard  to  say;  “If  that  be 
religion,  I must  have  it.”  ^ fter  making  a profession 
of  faith  in  Christ,  he  confessed  that  his  rebellious  heart 
and  will  had  been  conquered  by  the  power  of  Jackson’s 
godly  life. 

Never  did  the  angels  of  God  descend  from  their  star- 
ry heights  to  hover  over  a more  touching  scene  than 
Stonewall  Jackson’s  death  or  to  catch  from  human  lips 
language  more  beautiful  and  significant  than  his  dying 
words;  “Let  us  cross  over  the  river  and  rest  in  the 
shade  of  the  trees.” 

Though  dead,  he  yet  speaketh.  The  sun  has  gone 


down,  but  there  still  lingers  a blaze  of  glory  on  every 
mountain  peak,  and  the  clouds  that  hover  about  the 
scene  of  his  departure  are  turned  to  amber  and  gold. 

No  eulogy  that  my  poor  feeble  lips  could  pronounce 
would  be  worthy  of  the  exalted  character  and  death- 
less fame  of  Robert  E.  Lee.  All  the  great  virtues  were 
harmoniously  and  beautifully  blended  in  him,  making 
an  almost  perfect  man. 


HONORING  THE  GREAT  TEXAS. 

Texas  Day  at  the  Tennessee  Centennial  Exposition 
was  an  event  delightfully  memorable  in  connection 
with  the  great  reunion  of  Confederate  veterans.  Hon. 
S.  A.  Champion,  of  Nashville,  was  master  of  ceremo- 
nies. The  venerable  Mr.  Reagan  represented  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Texas.  Mr.  Champion  introduced  Gov.  Tay- 
lor, of  Tennessee,  who  said; 

As  the  Centennial  Governor  of  the  Volunteer  State, 
in  the  name  of  over  two  millions  of  people  I give  a cor- 
dial welcome  to  Texas.  [Applause.]  There  is  not 
another  state  in  the  Union  better  loved  by  Tennessee- 
ans than  the  great  Empire  State  of  Texas.  We  are  in- 
separably bound  together  by  ties  of  blood.  Tennessee 
gave  Texas  old  Sam-  Houston  to  lead  the  little  republic 
into  the  sisterhood  of  states,  and  Davy  Crockett  to 
teach  Texans  how  to  die  for  their  country.  [Applause.] 

I have  seen  Texas  from  Texarkana  to  Galveston  and 
from  Marshall  to  Wichita  Ealls.  I have  felt  the 
warmth  of  its  sunshine  and  the  rigors  of  its  blizzards. 
An  old  Texan  once  told  me  it  was  the  quickest  climate 
in  the  world.  He  said  an  old  farmer  was  driving  two 
oxen  along  the  road,  and  it  was  so  hot  that  one  of  the 
oxen  fell  dead,  and  while  he  was  skinning  him  the 
other  one  froze  to  death. 

I am  glad  to  welcome  this  delegation  of  Texans  to 
Tennessee,  where  the  women  are  as  beautiful  as  Mo- 
hammed’s vision  of  heaven.  Tennessee  is  especially 
glad  to  receive  to  her  -bosom  the  last  surviving  member 
of  the  Confederate  Cabinet,  whose  name  will  live  for- 
ever in  the  history  of  his  country,  John  H.  Reagan, 
whom  Tennesseeans  loaned  to  Texas,  and  whom  Texas 
has  loved  too  well  to  ever  return  the  loan.  [Ap- 
plause.] I trust  that  the  evening  of  his  life  may  be 
calm  and  beautiful,  and  that  the  twilight  may  reach  far 
into  the  twentieth  century.  [Cheers.] 

Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  Lone  Star  State,  we 
welcome  you  to  our  hearts  and  homes.  [Applause.] 

JUDGE  WALTER  ACKER. 

Mr.  Champion  next  introduced  Judge  Walter  Acker, 
as  an  ex-Texan,  now  a Tennesseean,  who  would  wel- 
come the  Texans. 

Judge  Acker  said  it  afforded  him  great  pleasure  to 
be  able  to  extend  a welcome  to  the  men  and  women  of 
his  native  state.  Tennessee  and  Texas  were  bound  in 
bonds  which  should  be  forever  insoluble.  He  men- 
tioned Sam  Houstori,  whom  Tennessee  furnished  at 
the  right  time  to  fight  for  the  independence  of  Texas. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Judge  Acker’s  speech,  and  after 
music  by  the  band,  Hon.  Joseph  H.  Eagle,  of  Texas, 
was  introduced.  He  spoke  of  Texas  history. 

He  said  -that  Texas  and  the  South  stands  for  the 
fraternity  of  the  American  people.  Brave  men  fight 
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for  conviction  and  accept  tlie  result  without  complaint. 
We  bury  our  passions  with  pathos  like  we  bury  our 
heroes  with  love.  The  heart  of  the  South  is  as  broad 
as  this  American  country.  For  fifty  years  the  South 
led  in  every  forum.  The  brave  Southern  soldiers  who 
went  down  in  defeat  fought  for  what,  according  to  their 
best  convictions,  was  just  and  right,  for  principles 
which  unto  this  blessed  hour  are  held  to  be  right  by 
Southern  men  and  women. 

Judge  Reagan  spoke  briefly,  responding  to  Gov. 
Taylor’s  welcome.  He  said  it  was  the  purpose  of  Gov. 
Culberson  to  have  been  present  to  join  in  the  celebra- 
tion of  Texas  Day.  Sickness  in  his  family  had  pre- 
vented his  presence.  He  said  he  was  incapable  of  rep- 
resenting Gov.  Culberson  as  an  orator. 

He  was  glad  to  be  present  and  join  with  Tennessee- 
ans in  celebrating  her  Centennial.  He  was  surprised 
at  the  scope  of  the  Exposition.  It  was  greater  even 
than  he  had  expected  to  see.  When  he  saw  the  Expo- 
sition he  felt  prouder  of  his  mother  state  than  he  had 
ever  felt  before. 

Texas’s  remarkable  growth  was  touched  upon  by  the 
speaker.  The  Lone  Star  State  had  grown  more  rapid- 
ly than  any  other  portion  of  the  world.  He  wished 
that  he  had  the  power  to  express  the  tenderness  of  the 
feelings  between  Texas  and  Tennessee.  Judge  Rea- 
gan closed  with  a pretty  tribute  to  Tennessee. 

The  exercises  closed  with  a song  by  Mr.  Cooper,  an 
ex-Tennesseean,  now  of  Texas,  dedicated  to  Texas  and 
Tennessee.  He  sang  the  song  to  the  tune  of  “Dixie,” 
and  it  made  the  hit  of  the  occasion. 


STORY  OF  OUR  NATIONAL  FLAG. 

An  exchange  contains  the  following : 

June  14,  1897,  was  our  flag’s  one  hundred  and  twen- 
tieth birthday.  Every  nation  has  its  flag;  but  not  long 
ago,  when  our  country  was  first  settled,  there  was  no 
flag  for  us  to  raise  and  for  our  men  to  rally  about.  At 
last,  in  response  to  the  demand  of  the  people.  Congress, 
on  June  14,  1777,  resolved  that  “the  flag  of  the  thirteen 
United  States  be  thirteen  stripes,  alternate  red  and 
white;  that  the  Union  be  thirteen  stars,  white  in  a blue 
field.”  The  people  were  delighted  to  think  they  should 
now  have  a flag  that  would  be  their  own,  and  not  like 
that  of  any  other  nation.  George  Washington  took  a 
pencil  and  paper  and  made  a drawing  of  it.  Then, 
with  two  men,  he  took  his  drawings  to  a bright  woman, 
Mrs.  Ross,  to  ask  her  to  make  the  first  flag.  Mrs.  Ross 
kept  a little  upholstery-store  in  Arch  Street,  in  Phila- 
delphia. Washington  had  drawn  the  stars  with  six 
points,  like  those  on  our  coins,  but  Mrs.  Ross  folded 
a piece  of  cloth  and  with  one  little  snip  of  her  scissors 
made  a five-pointed  star.  Then  Washington  told  her 
how  to  make  the  stripes  of  red  and  white  and  where  to 
sew  the  square  of  blue.  The  flag  was  soon  completed, 
and  was  hoisted  at  once  in  Philadelphia,  and  copied 
everywhere  over  the  country  as  soon  as  the  patriots 
heard  of  it.  In  1818  there  were  twenty  stars  and  thir- 
teen stripes.  It  was  then  voted  to  add  a new  star  when- 
ever a state  should  be  admitted,  but  the  stripes  should 
remain  thirteen. 

Now,  in  1897,  we  have  forty-five  stars,  arranged  in 
alternate  rows  of  eight  and  seven.  The  red  tells  us  to 
be  brave,  the  white  tells  us  to  be  pure,  and  the  blue 
tells  us  to  be  true. 


VALUABLE  HISTORIC  SUGGESTIONS, 

J.  W.  Ramsey,  Trenton,  Tenn. : 

Feeling  a very  great  interest  in  the  perpetuation  of 
the  name  and  fame  of  the  Confederate  soldiers,  I sug- 
gest that  the  Confederate  Veteran  and  other  papers 
friendly  to  the  cause  and  the  different  camps  and  biv- 
ouacs undertake  it  by  counties,  requesting  each  Con- 
federate veteran  in  their  county  to  write  as  complete  a 
list  of  the  officers  and  privates  of  his  company  as  pos- 
sible; then  compare  this  list  with  those  of  other  mem- 
bers of  the  same  company,  and  make  any  and  all  neces- 
sary corrections.  Flave  these  company  rolls  contain 
place,  date,  name,  and  letter  of  company,  names  as 
fully  as  procurable  of  commissioned  and  non-commis- 
sioned officers  and  privates  in  alphabetical  order,  giv- 
ing date  of  resignations,  promotions,  deaths,  wounded, 
killed,  or  discharged;  also  the  present  address  of  living 
members  as  far  as  practicable.  The  bivouacs  or  camps 
could  appoint  committees  from  the  different  companies 
represented  in  the  county  to  look  over  company  rolls 
and  get  them  all  in  good  shape  for  printing.  They 
could  also  get  much  of  the  history  of  these  different 
companies  which  otherwise  would  never  be  done  at  all. 
They  could  take  up  the  matter  of  regimental  organiza- 
tions, etc.  I can  give  the  name,  etc.,  of  nearly  every 
member  of  the  company  to  which  I belonged;  others 
can  do  as  well  or  better. 

MONUMENT  TO  SOUTHERN  WOMEN. 

H.  H.  Townes,  Adjutant  Camp  M.  C.  Butler  No. 
968,  U.  C.  V.,  reports  the  following: 

Comrade  H.  H.  Scott  proposed  that  it  is  incumbent 
upon  the  Confederate  veterans  and  sons  of  veterans  to 
provide  a fund  for  the  erection  of  a monument  com- 
memorative of  the  heroism,  courage,  and  devotion  of 
the  women  of  the  South,  and  resolved  that  a copy  of 
this  resolution  be  forwarded  to  Gen.  George  Moorman, 
to  be  laid  before  the  next  meeting  of  the  Confederate 
Veterans. 


H.  S.  White  died  some  months  ago  at  McLendons, 
Tex.  He  was  assistant  commissary  for  Starnes.  Had 
been  a member  of  Carter’s  Scouts,  but  was  detailed  for 
duty  to  gather  supplies  for  the  army  during  first  week 
of  service.  Was  prisoner  at  Camp  Chase  for  eighteen 
months.  It  was  said  by  Hon.  L.  D.  Trice,  of  Leba- 
non, Tenn.,  that  he  (White)  was  the  only  man  he  ever 
saw  in  prison  offer  to  divide  his  small  ration  with  an- 
other. Comrade  White  looked  through  the  window  in 
Georgia  and  saw  the  last  meeting  of  the  Confederate 
Cabinet.  President  Davis,  Gen.  Breckinridge,  Mr. 
Benjamin,  and  others  were  present.  For  the  remain- 
der of  his  life  he  kept  a silver  dollar  paid  him  then.  He 
wanted  this  dollar  sold  and  the  proceeds  given  to  the 
Battle  Abbey  or  Jeff  Davis  Monument  Fund. 

Col.  John  S.  Mosley, whose  health  was  so  precarious 
after  an  accident  at  the  University  of  Virginia  that  his 
friends  were  extremely  anxious  about  him,  has  quite 
recovered.  The  loss  of  his  eye,  it  is  said,  has  not  in- 
jured the  fine  contour  of  his  face. 

J.  A.  Sheetz,  of  Calvary,  Va.,  wishes  information  of 
Thomas  (?)  Moore,  a soldier  from  North  Carolina, 
who  was  killed  during  the  war. 
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CONFEDERATE  MEMORIAL  ASSOCIATION- 

The  wife  of  Capt.  Thomas  Day,  Memphis,  writes: 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Ladies’  Confederate  Me- 
morial Association,  at  the  residence  of  Mrs.  J.  H. 
Mathes,  the  inclosed  paper  was  read  by  Mrs.  M.  E. 
Wormeley,  one  of  our  beloved  Southern  mothers.  As 
secretary,  I was  instructed  to  send  it  to  the  Veteran. 
Our  meetings  are  monthly,  and  we  try  to  have  some 
personal  reminiscences  of  the  war,  and  when  they  are 
written  we  preserve  them  as  history  in  our  copies  of  the 
Veteran.  Capt.  W.  W.  Carnes,  the  youngest  artil- 
lery captain  in  the  service,  gave  a delightful  extempo- 
raneous address  on  the  battle  of  Perryville.  His  per- 
sonal modesty  caused  so  many  omissions  regarding 
Carnes’s  Battery  that  Miss  Mathes  felt  forced  to  supply 
them  from  a volume  of  the  “Military  Annals  of  Ten- 
nessee,” for  the  enlightenment  and  pleasure  of  the  com- 
pany. W e see  no  reason  why  living  heroes  may  not 
be  honored  as  well  as  those  who  have  passed  to  the 
great  beyond. 

Robert  Black,  of  La  Fayette,  Ala.,  has  written  a pa- 
thetic Story  of  his  experience  in  playing  “doctor”  for 
Tom  Brown,  a fellow-soldier  under  John  H.  Morgan. 
During  a march  through  a mountain  region  of  Tennes- 
see Brown  was  taken  so  seriously  ill  that  a detail  of  a 
companion  to  care  for  him  was  necessary,  and  at  his 
request  Black  was  selected.  Placing  Brown  on  a bed 
by  the  roadside,  he  started  out  to  find  shelter  in  the 
sparsely  settled  region.  Finding  a house,  he  was  re- 
fused the  favor,  the  family  expressing  fear  that  it  was 
some  contagious  disease  — “soldier  disease,”  as  they 
termed  it.  He  was,  however,  referred  to  an  old  school- 
house  in  the  vicinity,  with  permission  to  occupy  it. 
Taking  his  sick  comrade  to  the  place,  he  made  as  good 
“blanket  spread”  as  he  could.  Then  he  secured  clear, 
cold  water  from  a spring  and  food  from  the  residents. 
After  weeks  of  careful  nursing  Brown  recovered.  Com- 
rade Black  writes:  “No  pen  can  ever  tell  the  utter  lone- 
liness of  our  situation  or  the  anxiety  and  suspense  I ex- 
perienced as  day  and  night  followed  each  other,  till  at 
last  the  fever  had  broken  or  run  its  course.”  They 
journeyed  on  and  joined  Morgan  in  his  march  to  Ohio. 
Brown  was  captured,  and,  after  the  tortures  of  prison 
life,  he  died  of  smallpox. 


A movement  to  erect  a monument  to  Confederate 
women  has  been  inaugurated  at  Milledgeville,  Ga.,  with 
the  following-named  officials:  Mrs.  L.  C.  Rogers  (Pres- 
ident), Mrs.  J.  W.  Supple,  Mrs.  C.  P.  Crawford,  and 
Mrs.  Jacob  Caraker,  for  Daughters  of  the  Confeder- 
acy; Joseph  E.  Pottle  (President),  Louis  H.  T^ndrews, 
Robert  L.  Wall,  and  T.  F.  Newell,  Jr.,  Committee  on 
the  part  of  the  Sons  of  the  Confederacy. 


William  L.  Ritter,  surviving  captain  of  the  Third 
Maryland  Artillery,  writes  from  Baltimore:  “In  the 
June  number  of  the  Veteran,  page  297,  Frank  An- 
derson says  that  Gen.  Hood  gave  an  order  for  the  com- 
mander of  a battery  to  stay  at  his  guns  until  he  and  .t11 
his  men  were  killed.  That  battery  was  the  Cherokee 
Artillery,  of  Rome,  Ga.,  then  commanded  by  Capt. 
M.  Van  Den  Corput,  and  belonged  to  Johnston’s  Bat- 
talion of  Artillery.  Anderson  further  states  that  he 
was  immediately  in  the  rear  of  a battery.  That  was  a 


Tennessee  battery,  which  also  belonged  to  Johnston’s 
Battalion,  and  was  commanded  by  Capt.  Lucius  G. 
Marshall.  The  remaining  battery  of  the  battalion  was 
the  Third  Maryland  Artillery,  occupying  a position  on 
the  left  of  the  Dalton  road,  and  was  then  commanded  by 
Capt.  John  B.  Rowan.” 

ALL  HONOR  TO  SAM  DAVIS, 

The  heroic  death  of  Samuel  Davis  deserves  attention 
in  the  Veteran  until  every  son  and  daughter  of  the 
South  is  elevated  by  his  sacrifice.  It  is  typical  of  the 
Confederate  soldier’s  valor  and  character.  However, 
while  his  name  deseiA^es  the  highest  place  on  the  scroll 
of  fame,  it  should  not  be  isolated  from,  his  fellow  Con- 
federates. Under  a similar  test,  many  others  would 
have  sacrificed  life  deliberately  and  “in  cold  blood”  as 
he  did. 

M.  V.  Moore  asserts  that  Davis  was  arrested  after 
getting  into  a boat  to  cross  the  Tennessee  River;  that 
the  Federals  waylaid  him  at  the  crossing  and  hailed 
him  as  he  was  being  rowed  up-stream  near  the  bank. 

Mr.  D.  M.  Gordon,  of  Nashville,  son  of  a Confeder- 
ate officer,  who  gave  the  first  dollar  for  the  Sam  Davis 
monument,  having  subsequently  married,  called  again 
recently,  asking  that  his  wife  be  listed  as  a subscriber, 
and,  as  fitting  its  appropriateness,  with  tremulous  voice 
said:  “I  think  she  is  the  best  woman  that  ever  lived.” 

Dr.  Elbert  A.  Banks,  New  York  City,  writing  of 
young  Davis,  “the  patriot  who  was  hanged  as  a spy:” 
“It  was  nothing  derogatory  to  his  character  as  a pa- 
triot and  a soldier  that  he  was  a spy,  and  as  such  became 
a martyr  to  his  country’s  cause.  Spies  are  a necessary 
and  important  part  of  every  army.  I suggest  that  the 
name  of  some  one  of  the  counties  of  Tennessee  be 
changed  from  its  present  name  to  that  of  ‘ Davis  ’ 
County,  in  his  honor.  Such  a county  might  well  be 
proud  of  its  new  title.” 

P.  G.  Robert,  chaplain  of  the  Thirty-fourth  Virginia 
Infantry,  writes  from  St.  Louis,  Mo.:  “The  July  num- 
ber of  the  Veteran  has  just  come  to  hand.  I can  not 
read  it  straight  through.  My  old  eyes  get  so  dim  with 
the  tears  that  will  come  unbidden  that  I take  it  by  de- 
tachments. But  I write  now  to  say  that  I looked 
for  my  name  in  the  list  of  contributors  to  the  Sam  Davis 
fund  in  vain.  I thought  I had  sent  all  I could  afford, 
but  evidently  I mistook  the  intent  for  the  deed,  and  in 
this  case  the  doctrine  of  intention  does  not  hold  good. 
But  I can  not  lose  the  honor  of  having  an  interest  in  the 
memorial  to  that  magnificent  hero.  I enclose  $5.” 

W.  L.  Granbery,  Esq.,  of  Nashville,  contributed  to 
tlie  Sam  Davis  Monument  Fund  in  the  name  of  his 
two  sons,  and  writes  in  reference  to  it:  “If  at  any  time 
my  boys  are  ever  reminded  of  the  importance  of  main- 
taining their  integrity  in  the  time  of  some  great  tempta- 
tion, I shall  feel  that  the  money  could  be  put  to  no 
better  use.  I feel  and  believe  that  if  our  children  can 
be  reminded  of  the  courage,  in  its  true  meaning,  ex- 
hibited by  this  young  man  by  constantly  seeing  the 
monument  erected  to  his  memory,  or,  rather,  in  com- 
memoration of  his  heroic  conduct  upon  the  one  occa- 
sion, it  must  result  in  strengthening  their  moral  cour- 
age in  resisting  temptation,  and  make  them  better  and 
more  useful  citizens.” 
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COL.  KIRKWOOD  OTEY. 


C.  T.  writes  from  Lynchburg,  Va.,  August  6,  1897: 

The  death  of  Col.  Kirkwood  Otey  occurred  on  the 
morning  of  June  i,  1897.  Col.  Otey  was  born  in 
Lynchburg,  Va,  October  19,  1829,  graduated  from  the 
Virginia  Military  Institute  in  1845. 

After  the  John  Brown  raid  he  was  one  of  the  asso- 
ciates of  Samuel  Garland,  Jr.,  in  the  organization  of  the 
Lynchburg  Home  Guard,  which  was  mustered  into  the 
Confederate  service  April  22,  1861,  as  Company  G, 
Eleventh  Virginia  Volunteers.  The  company  left 
Lynchburg  with  Samuel  Garland  as  its  captain  and 
Kirkwood  Otey  first  lieutenant.  Both  were  soon  pro- 
moted, Otey  succeeding  Garland  as  captain.  PTw  men 
in  the  Confederate  service  were  more  gallant  than  Capr. 
Otey,  and  few  companies  saw  more  service  than  the 
Lynchburg  Home  Guard.  It  made  the  following  re- 
markable record:  Fought  in  13  pitched  battles  and  22 
affairs  and  skirmishes;  killed  and  died  from  wounds, 
38;  died  in  service  of  disease,  6;  seriously  and  severely 
wounded,  27;  wounded  slightly,  33 — total,  104.  The 
company  furnished  the  Confederate  States  service  i 
general  (Garland),  killed;  2 colonels,  4 majors,  13  cap- 
tains, 14  lieutenants. 

Capt.  Otey  was  several  times  wounded,  once  in  the 
celebrated  charge  of  Pickett’s  Division  at  Gettysburg. 
He  commanded  his  regiment,  the  Eleventh  Virginia,  on 
this  memorable  occasion.  In  this  battle  the  Lynch- 
burg Home  Guard  had  seven  men  killed  and  fifteen 
wounded.  Capt.  Otey  was  made  colonel  soon  after 
this  battle,  and  commanded  the  Eleventh  Regiment 
until  the  close  of  the  war.  He  was  reelected  captain  of 
the  Lynchburg  Home  Guard  after  the  war,  and,  except 
a brief  period,  served  until  October  19,  1889,  at  which 
time,  owing  to  failing  health,  he  was  forced  to  retire 
from  acti’/e  connection  with  his  old  company,  after  a 
long  and  honorable  service  to  his  state  of  over  forty 
years. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  Col.  Otey  was  Commander 
of  Garland-Rodes  Camp  Confederate  Veterans,  Audi- 
tor of  the  city  of  Lynchburg,  and  a prominent  member 
of  the  Masonic  fraternity.  He  was  buried  with  mil- 
itary and  Masonic  honors  in  the  uniform  of  the  Home 
Guard. 

In  the  death  of  Col.  Otey  the  city  lost  one  of  its  best 
citizens,  the  camp  a true  and  tried  comrade,  the  Lynch- 
burg Home  Guard  its  best  friend,  and  the  common- 
wealth of  Virginia  what  she  can  least  of  all  afford  to 
lose:  a typical  ‘‘old  Virginia  gentleman.” 

After  the  beautiful  and  touching  services  at  Court 
Street  Methodist  Church,  conducted  by  Rev.  A.  Coke 
Smith,  D.D.,  assisted  by  Rev.  J.  J.  Lloyd,  D.D.,  Chap- 
lain of  the  Home  Guard,  the  procession  proceeded  to 
the  cemetery,  headed  by  a band  of  music,  followed  by 
the  active  and  honorary  palLbearers,  the  Garland- 
Rodes  Camp  Confederate  Veterans,  visiting  veterans. 
Masonic  fraternity,  city  officers,  and  friends  and  fam- 


ily of  deceased.  The  Home  Guard  carried  the  tattered 
and  torn  flag  of  the  old  Eleventh  Virginia,  umler  which 
Col.  Otey  on  so  many  occasions  gallantly  fouglit  and 
shed  his  blood  for  his  country. 

After  the  impressive  Masonic  ceremonies,  a salute 
of  three  volleys  wa»s  fired  by  the  military  over  the  grave, 
which  was  literally  banked  with  magnificent  floral  de- 
signs. The  sad  but  sweet  “taps”  was  sounded  by  the 
trumpeter. 

Gen.  Lafayette  McLaws,  of  Savannah,  Ga.,  whose 
picture  was  given  in  the  June  Veter.a.n,  died  recently. 
He  formerly  resided  in  Augusta.  He  was  born  at  Au- 
gusta January  15,  1821,  attended  the  schools  of  that 
city,  and  from  the  University  of  Virginia  was  appointed 
to  the  United  States  Military  Academy.  He  was  grad- 
uated from  the  academy  in  1842,  and  gained  his  first 
experience  on  the  Indian  frontier.  He  was  under  Gen. 
Taylor  in  the  Mexican  war,  and  was  at  the  occupation 
of  Corpus  Christi,  the  defense  of  Fort  Brown,  the  battle 
of  Monterey,  and  the  seizure  of  Vera  Cruz.  In  1851 
he  was  made  captain  of  infantry,  and  took  part  in  the 
expeditions  against  the  Mormons  and  Navajo  Indians. 

In  1861  he  resigned  his  commission  to  enter  the 
Confederate  army  as  a brigadier-general.  H is  services 
in  the  battle  of  Lee’s  Mill,  his  maneuvers  on  the  retreat 
to  Richmond,  and  at  the  battle  of  Williamsburg  brought 
his  advancement,  and  he  was  made  major-general.  At 
the  battles  of  Savage  Station  and  Malvern  Hill  he  com- 
manded divisions. 

His  division  was  with  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia 
in  its  march  into  Maryland.  He  captured  Harper’s 
Ferry  and  Maryland  Heights  and  rejoined  the  main 
army  at  Sharpsburg  in  time  to  restore  the  Confederate 
line.  Gen.  McLaws  was  in  the  fighting  at  Fredericks- 
burg, Chancellorsville,  Gettysburg,  and  Knoxville. 
He  defeated  Gen.  Sedgwick’s  assault  at  Salem  Church 
and  opposed  Sherman’s  march  through  Georgia.  Gen. 
Johnston’s  surrender  included  his  command,  and  after 
the  war  Gen.  McLaws  established  himself  in  business 
in  Augusta.  He  was  appointed  collector  of  internal 
revenue  in  187s  and  collector  of  the  port  of  Savannah 
in  1876. 

Gen.  McLaws  was  buried  at  Savannah  with  military 
honors.  The  First  Regiment  Infantry,  First  Battalion 
Georgia  Volunteers,  the  Chatham  Artillery  (the  oldest 
artillery  company  in  the  country,  except  one),  a troop 
of  the  First  Regim.ent  of  Cavalry,  the  famous  Jeff  Da- 
vis Legion,  and  two  divisions  of  naval  militia  escorted 
the  body  from  the  church  to  the  cemetery. 

Gen.  Daniel  Ruggles  died  at  his  home  in  Freder- 
icksburg, Va.,  recently,  after  a lingering  illness  of  sev- 
eral months.  Gen.  Ruggles  was  born  in  Barre,  Mass., 
in  1810:  entered  West  Point  as  a cadet  July  i,  1829,  and 
graduated  June  30,  1833.  He  resigned  his  commis- 
sion in  the  United  States  army  and  tendered  his  sen^- 
ices  to  the  state  of  Virginia  at  the  beginning  of  the  civil 
war.  He  had  served  in  the  Seminole  war,  also  in  Flor- 
ida in  1836  and  1840. 

Robert  Spradling,  Adjutant  of  Camp  J.  W.  Gillespie 
No.  923,  U.  C.  V.,  writes  that  its  annual  reunion  and 
that  of  John  M.  Lillard  Camp  No.  934,  Aleigs  County, 
will  be  held  at  Decatur,  Tenn.,  Wednesday,  September 
29,  1897.  All  comrades  are  cordially  invited. 
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S.  A.  CUNNINGHAM,  Editor  and  Proprietor. 

Office:  Willcox  Building,  Church  Street,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

This  publication  is  the  personal  property  of  S.  A.  Cunningham.  Ali 
persons  who  approve  its  principles,  and  realize  its  benefits  as  an  organ  for 
Associations  throughout  the  South,  are  requested  to  commend  its  patron- 
age and  to  cooperate  in  extending  it. 

CAN  DO  WITHOUT  IT, 

“I  subscribed  for  the  Veteran  through  R — H — to 
help  him  get  a bicycle.  I saw  all  the  copies,  and  like  it 
very  much;  but  I can  do  without  it.” 

To  the  lady  who  made  the  foregoing  remark  the 
editor  said:  “Yes,  ma’am;  I will  have  it  discontinued.” 

The  conversation  is  reported  here  to  predicate  a com- 
ment. The  cost  of  premiums  is  greater  than  can  be 
afforded  if  patronage  is  extended  in  the  spirit  of  this 
lady.  Offers  are  often  extravagant  to  induce  people 
to  try  publications.  This  is  a general  rule,  and  adopted 
here  in  a measure.  However,  this  comment  is  not  to 
make  issue  with  those  who  subscribe  for  the  Veteran 
to  help  out  some  person  who  is  working  for  a premium 
or  a commission.  It  is  done  to  place  the  Veteran  in 
the  hands  of  some  who  can  do'  without  it  and  others  who 
will  not  do  without  it.  Is  there  a more  important  prin- 
ciple than  to  give  money  and  influence  to  help  that 
which  has  merit  and  to  at  least  withhold  that  which  is 
pernicious?  There  is  no  periodical  in  existence  which 
appeals  so  directly  for  the  maintenance  of  a principle 
as  this  Veteran.  With  its  splendid  circulation  and  its 
high  character  and  the  very  low  advertising  rates,  a 
large  proportion  of  the  general  advertisers  can  not  be 
induced  to  consider  it.  The  idea  of  discontinuing  ad- 
vertisements altogether,  except  for  advancing  circula- 
tion, has  been  considered. 

Aside  from  advertising,  its  sole  other  dependence  is 
pay  for  subscriptions.  While  the  circulation  for  this 
year  has  been  between  fifteen  and  twenty  thousand,  it 
ought  to  be  doubled,  and  could  be  in  a month.  The 
determination  is  settled  upon  to  put  forth  a heroic  ef- 
fort to  increase  the  circulation  largely.  A better  list  of 
premiums  than  ever  before  is  offered,  with  the  major 
premium  of  an  elegant  piano  in  addition.  This  piano 
cost  the  Veteran  $450,  the  net  cash  price,  and  will  be 
given  to  the  person  who  sends  in  the  largest  list  of  new 
subscriptions  by  December  15.  The  watches,  books, 
pictures,  and  other  premiums  all  continue,  so  that  com- 
petitors for  the  piano  can  get  full  and  rich  pay  through 
any  of  the  offers  made.  In  this  excellent  premium  of- 
fer, there  is  an  advantage  to  localities  in  the  South 
where  there  are  not  many  taking  it,  and  specimen  cop- 
ies, with  subscription-iblanks,  will  be  sent  to  any  recom- 
mended solicitor. 

In  connection  with  the  piano  proposition,  the  .best 
offer  ever  made,  we  will  furnish  the  Veteran  from 
June,  1897,  tO'  June,  1900,  for  $2.  Special  importance 
is  attached  to  this  offer.  No  commission  is  offered  on 
this  proposition,  but  friends  who  want  to  aid  the  Vet- 
eran by  their  influence  are  requested  to  commend  this 
proposition.  The  date  on  any  subscriber’s  copy  de- 
notes when  it  expires,  and  all  can  have  the  benefit  of  this 
special  offer.  If  a subscription  ends  in  December. 
1896,  for  instance,  the  subscriber  can  remit  fifty  cents 
for  the  remainder  to  June,  1897,  and  $2  from  then  to 


1900.  Every  friend  is  authorized  to  state  that  anybody 
who  will  remit  $2  for  these  thirty-one  numbers  can  have 
the  three  numbers  sent,  and  if  not  perfectly  satisfied  the 
money  will  be  returned. 

A PLEA  FOR  THE  RICHMOND  MUSEUM. 

Mrs.  Kellar  Anderson,  Memphis,  Tenn.: 

In  the  ceaseless  march  of 
time,  the  destroyer,  the  bat- 
tle-scarred veteran  defend- 
ers of  the  Southland  are 
steadily  and  surely  passing 
to  the  great  beyond,  bid- 
ding a final  farewell  to  all 
things  earthly.  In  the 
meantime  we  are  devising 
ways  and  means  for  the 
preservation  of  the  truth  of 
history,  of  the  records  of 
the  lost  cause,  of  building 
a grand  monumental  me- 
morial hall  or  institute  to 
contain  such  records,  rel- 
ics, and  symbols.  But  while  time  is  relentlessly  pass- 
ing, we  are  still  planning  the  receptacle.  Are  we  not 
losing,  day  by  day,  golden  opportunities  of  collecting 
souvenirs,  relics,  records,  letters,  orders,  and  other 
data  of  priceless  value? 

By  all  means  let  the  planning  and  preparation  for 
the  noble  structure  go  on.  Take  all  the  necessary 
time,  talent,  and  means  to  perfect  every  detail,  for  it 
should  tower  to*  the  skies  and  stand  alone  and  preemi- 
nent in  its  grandeur.  But  let  us  now  collect  and  pre- 
serve the  precious  memorials  in  the  already  established 
museum  in  Richmond  as  a loan  there  till  the  time  of 
their  final  disposition  in  the  to  be  Confederate  Memo- 
rial Institute.  Get  the  souvenirs  and  relics  together, 
have  a short  descriptive  sketch  of  same  or  of  battle, 
march,  siege,  person,  or  event  which  they  commemo- 
rate written,  to  accompany  each,  by  the  donor  or  sol- 
dier himself  if  possible,  or  by  one  next  best  in  that 
knowledge,  and  deposit  them  without  further  delay  in 
this  fire-proof,  safe  depository — ^the  White  House  of 
the  Confederacy. 

The  Tennessee  Room  is  ready  and  waiting  for  these 
precious  links  of  our  Volunteer  State’s  glorious  past 
history.  Mrs.  Norman  V.  Randolph,  Vice-Regent  for 
Tennessee,  is  in  charge  of  this  apartment,  and  will  re- 
ceive and  receipt  for  all  loans  or  contributions.  Let 
the  records  of  Tennessee  heroism  rest  beside  those  of 
her  sister  states  and  beside  those  of  Lee,  of  Jackson,  of 
Hill,  of  Stuart,  and  other  knightly  leaders. 

Lor  some  unknown  cause  our  state  has  fallen  behind 
others  in  availing  of  this  generous  privilege,  and  but 
little  is  to  be  seen,  comparatively,  in  the  room  set  apart 
for  our  use.  The  whole  property  is  owned  and  con- 
trolled by  the  Confederate  Memorial  Literary  Society 
of  Richmond  (with  representatives  in  each  Southern 
State),  which  was  organized  to  preserve  and  perpetuate 
this  noble  undertaking.  A catalogue  of  exhibits  is 
soon  to  be  issued  by  those  in  charge,  and,  in  view  of 
this,  will  not  patriotic  Tennesseeans  fall  in  fine  for  the 
credit  of  our  state  and  forward  their  contributions  at 
once  direct  to  Mrs.  N.  V.  Randolph,  512  East  Grace 
Street,  Richmond,  or  to  Mrs.  Kellar  Anderson,  Regent 
for  Tennessee,  368  Vance  Street,  Memphis,  Tenn.? 
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MAJ,^GEN,  JOHN  A,  WHARTON, 

From  a comprehensive  and  deeply  interesting  sketch 
of  Gen.  John  Wharton,  by  Judge  James  J.  Wharton, 
of  Jackson,  Miss.,  tire  following  extracts  are  made: 

He  rapidly  forged  his  way  to  tlie  front  in  his  profes- 
sion. Probably  no  young  man  in  the  state  had  in  so 
short  a time  established  such  a reputation  as  an  orator 
and  jurist.  Fortune  was  beckoning  him  on  to  the 
highest  honors  of  that  profession  when  the  war  broke 
out  between  the  states.  Inspired  with  the  martial 
spirit  born  of  Southern  chivalry,  and  which  nothing 
can  satisfy  but  liberty  or  death,  he  immediately  enlisted 
as  a private  in  a company  which  he  aided  in  organizing. 
His.  law  partner.  Col.  Terry,  also  aided  in  raising  it. 
He  was  elected  captain  of  the  company,  and  Terry  was 
elected  colonel  of  the  regiment  of  which  that  company 
was  a part. 

In  the  battle  of  Shiloh  Col.  Terry  was  killed.  In  tlie 
reorganization  of  the  regiment  Capt.  Wharton  was 
elected  colonel  of  the  regiment.  He  also  was  wound- 
ed in  the  battle  of  Shiloh.  It  is  believed  that  he  was 
promoted  for  gallantry  in  every  battle  in  which  he  was 
engaged,  including  the  last  in  which  he  participated, 
Chickamauga,  where  he  was  advanced  to  a full  major- 
general’s  commission,  after  which  he  was  ordered  to 
report  to  Gen.  Magruder,  of  the  Trans-Mississippi  De- 
partment, where  he  was  assigned  to  command  of  all 
the  cavalry  of  that  department.  It  was  there,  and 
shortly  after  assignment  to  that  command,  that  he  met 
his  tragic  death  at  the  hand  of  a brother  Confederate 
officer,  with  whom  he  had  previously  been  on  terms  of 
fraternal  intimacy,  in  a sudden  personal  difficulty. 

As  early  as  October  7,  1862,  his  gallantry  was  so 
conspicuously  displayed  on  a memorable  occasion  as 
to  call  for  special  compliment  from  the  commanding 
general  and  be  made  the  subject  of  a special  order, 
as  follows : 

“Headquarters  of  the  Army  of  the  Mississippi. 

“Harrodsburg,  Ky.,  October  7,  1862. 
“General  Order  No.  12: 

“The  general  commanding  takes  pleasure  in  bringing 
to  the  notice  of  the  army  under  his  command  the  gal- 
lant and  brilliant  charge  made  by  Col.  John  A.  Whar- 
ton, commanding  the  cavalry  of  the  right  wing,  against 
a large  force  of  the  enemy,  near  Bardstown,  Ky.,  on 
the  4th  inst.  Being  posted  four  miles  on  the  Louisville 
pike,  which,  as  he  believed.  Col.  Wharton  occupied  and 
guarded  the  town  of  Bardstown  and  its  approaches. 
Col.  Wharton  received  sudden  intelligence  that  the  en- 
emy in  force  were  within  half  a mile,  to  the  east  of  the 
pike,  between  him  and  Bardstown.  Immediately  or- 
dering his  battery  to  follow  after  as  soon  as  possible, 
he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Texas  Rangers  and 
rode  at  half  speed  to  the  point  of  danger.  In  thirty 
minutes  he  passed  the  four  miles  and  then  found  the 
First  and  Fourth  Kentucky,  Third  Ohio,  and  Third 
Indiana  regiments  of  cavalry  — four  times  his  own 
number — drawn  up  on  the  road  and  behind  houses  to 
receive  him.  In  their  rear,  but  not  in  supporting  dis- 
tance, was  a battery  of  artillery  and  a heavy  force  of 
infantry.  The  enemy’s  cavalry  was  partially  drawn 
up  in  columns  of  eight,  prepared  for  a charge,  and  the 
rest  as  a reserve.  The  enemy  was  allowed  to  approach 
within  forty  yards,  when  Col.  Wharton  ordered  a 
charge.  The  fearless  Rangers  responded  nobly  to  the 


order,  and  in  a few  minutes  the  whole  force  of  the  ene- 
my was  drawn  in  confusion  from  the  field  witli  a loss 
of  hfty  killed  and  forty  prisoners,  among  the  latter  a 
major.  To  this  gallant  action  not  only  were  the  dan- 
gerous consequences  of  surprise  obviated,  but  a severe 
chastisement  was  inflicted  on  the  enemy  and  new  luster 
added  to  the  ‘Confederate  army.  In  complimenting 
Col.  Wharton  and  the  brave  men  under  him  for  this 
daring  feat  of  arms,  the  general  commanding  can  not 
but  mark  the  contrast  with  that  which  resulted  so  dif- 
ferently at  New  Harbor  a short  time  before.  Col. 
Wharton  and  the  Texas  Rangers  have  wiped  out  that 
stain.  Their  gallantry  is  worthy  of  the  applause  and 
emulation  of  their  comrades  of  all  arms  in  the  army. 

“By  command  of  Gen.  Polk. 

“George  G.  Garner,  A.  A.  G.” 

His  gallantry,  displayed  on  every  field  in  which  his 
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command  had  met  opposing  forces,  aroused  the  ad- 
miration and  enthusiasm  of  his  political  friends,  who 
clamored  for  him  to  represent  them  in  the  Confederate 
Congress.  Far  removed  from  and  now  indifferent  to 
political  honors,  his  only  ambition  being  to  aid  in  se- 
curing the  great  prize  for  which  the  mighty  contest 
was  waged  (the  independence  of  the  seceding  states); 
oblivious  to,  if  he  ever  heard,  the  clamor  of  his  political 
friends  at  home,  in  the  uncertainty  of  mail  communi- 
cation— his  noble  mother,  not  waiting  to  take  counsel 
of  her  noble  son,  assumed  to  act  for  and  in  his  behalf, 
and  responded  to  the  call  upon  him  to  become  a can- 
didate for  Congress.  In  a card  to  the  public — which 
became  historic,  and  every  word  of  which  should  be 
inscribed  upon  the  tomb  over  her  and  his  remains — 
she  said,  in  effect,  that  she  knew  the  blood  that  was  in 
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THE  LATE  JUDGE  GUSTAVE  COOK. 

Many  a reader  of  the  Veteran  who  read  the  per- 
sonal sketch  of  Col.  Gustave  Cook,  of  Texas,  will  read 
with  more  pathetic  interest  the  following; 

At  a meeting  of  P.  C.  Woods  Camp  No.  609,  U.  C. 
V.,  held  at  San  Ma>rcos,  Tex.,  on  July  23,  1897,  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions  were  adopted: 

Resclz'ed,  That  in  the  death  of  Col.  Gustave  Gook 
another  hero  of  the  gray  has  gone  to  join  the  silent 
majority;  and  that,  while  his  great  services  to  his  coun- 
try were  unrequited  here,  we  believe  that  in  the  great 
beyond  he  will  meet  his  reward. 

That  the  story  of  this  brave  man’s  life  is  a precious 
heritage  to  his  family,  in  which  we,  his  comrades,  share, 
and  that  it  shall  be  our  highest  duty  to  keep  his  mem- 
ory green  and  his  fame  unsullied. 

That,  as  a mark  of  respect  to  our  dead  comrade, 
the  usual  basdge  of  mourning  shall  be  worn  by  the  mem- 
bers of  this  camp  for  the  period  of  thirty  days,  and  that 
a copy  of  these  resolutions  be  furnished  the  family. 


COL.  BEN  FRANKLIN  TERRY. 

(Sc*c  sketch  in  June  ^’LTEKAN,  page  253,) 

Following  his  own  tragic  death  in  quick  succession 
was  that  of  daughter,  wife,  and  mother,  until  that  hon- 
ored name  is  forever  lost  in  all  that  preceded  or  suc- 
ceeded him  Can  it  be  said  that  it  was  the  irony  of 
fate  that — after  he  had  faced  and  defied  death  on  so 
many  bloody  fields,  had  borne  himself  so  protidly,  so 
reckless  of  life  as  to  court  rather  than  avoid  danger, 
leading  and  cheering  on  his  heroic  command  where  the 
missiles  of  death  were  falling  thickest  and  fastest,  and 
escaping  as  if  he  bore  about  a charmed  life — that  it 
should  be  reserved  for  him  to  fall  at  last  by  the  hand 
of  one  aulways  recognized  as  a friend? 

But  his  name  is  secure.  What  though  his  genealog- 
ical tree  is  stripped  of  every  bough  and  not  one  left  to 
transmit  his  name  to  future  ages?  As  long  as  history 
is  faithful  to  its  sacred  trust  and  a record  of  human 
valor  is  preserved  his  name  and  fame  will  be  cherished 
with  increased  and  ever-increasing  jealousy  and  pride 
by  the  descendants  of  the  heroes  and  martyrs  of  the 
Lone  Star  State. 


DEATH  OF  JUDGE  GUSTAVE  COOK, 

One  of  the  sad  announcements  that  came  as  the  July 
Veteran  was  sent  to  press  was  that  Judge  Gustave 
Cook,  last  colonel  of  Terry’s  Texas  Rangers,  was  dead. 
Many  thousands  who  read  the  June  Veteran  must 


COL.  GUSTAVE  COOK. 

Judge  Cook  had  two  brothers  who  were  captains  in 
the  Confederate  army.  Walter,  the  elder,  was  killed 
at  Chancellorsville;  the  other  served  in  Rhodes’s  Bri- 
gade. They  were  all  reared  in  Alabama,  Gustave  go- 
ing to  Texas  when  fifteen  years  old,  without  friend  or 
relaitive  to  take  an  interest  in  him.  He  grew  up  among 
Texans,  “imbibing  their  spirit  and  daring.”  He  mar- 


her  son’s  veins ; that  her  own  heart  was  in  full  sympathy 
with  his,  and  that  there  was  no  political  honor  in  the 
gift  of  the  people  of  the  state  of  Texas  or  of  all  the  se- 
ceding states  which  would  induce  him  to  lay  down  the 
arms  he  had  taken  up  in  her  and  their  defense  until 
victory  had  crowned  their  army. 


have  had  stirred  in  them  the  profoundest  sympathy  in 
reading  his  letter,  in  which  he  said : “ My  picture  flatters 
me  very  much  now-,  for  I am  in  very  weak  health,  quite 
thin,  and  am  getting  very  white.  I have  been  confined 
to  bed  and  room  for  nearly  seven  months.  I hope  to 
get  well,  but  am  prepared  for  the  result,  whatever  it 
ma<y  be.  God  bless  my  old  comrades !” 
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riecl  at  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  was  elected  County 
Judge  at  twenty-one.  In  1861  he  enlisted  as  a private 
soldier,  and  was  promoted  successively  to  be  sergeant, 
captain,  maijor,  lieutenant-colonel,  and  colonel.  He 
joined  Gen.  Albert  Sidney  Johnston  at  Bowling  Green, 
Ky.,  and  remained  witli  the  Army  of  Tennessee  up  to 
the  surrender,  in  1865.  He  was  in  over  two  hundred 
engagements,  among  them  Woodsonville,  Shiloh,  Per- 
ryville,  Murfreesboro,  Chickamauga,  Resaca,  Marietta, 
Atlanta,  Smithville  (N.  C.),  and  Bentonville  (N.  C.). 
At  Shiloh  his  right  leg  was  broken  by  a musket-ball ; 
at  Farmington,  Tenn.,  he  was  shot  through  the  right 
arm  and  received  a shot  through  the  right  hand,  which 
fractured  every  bone  in  it;  at  Buck  Plead  Church,  Ga., 
he  was  wounded  by  a Minie  ball  through  the  right 
ankle,  and  at  Bentonville  he  was  shot  through  the  right 
shoulder,  the  ball  lodging  in  the  rear  of  the  lungs.  He 
had  voted  for  secession,  and  offered  his  life  to  secure  it. 


The  reunion  of  the  survivors  of  Terry’s  Texas  Ran- 
gers, which  took  place  at  Nashville  in  June,  calls  to 
memory  the  names  of  a few  Rangers  under  Gen.  Hood, 
known  as  Shannon’s  Scouts,  and  left  by  him  at  Atlanta 
when  he  started  on  his  Nashville  campaign  in  1864. 
Our  orders  were  to  harass  and  punish  the  enemy  at 
every  chance,  and  that  duty  was  well  performed. 
From  the  time  Sherman  left  Atlanta  until  Johnston’s 
surrender  we  killed  or  captured  over  twelve  hundred 
Federal'S,  and  fully  half  were  killed,  as  Gen.  Joe  Wheel- 
er and  many  survivors  of  the  Scouts  would  testify. 
We  also  captured  over  one  thousand  horses  and  mules 
and  destroyed  three  hundred  wagons.  I recall  the  fol- 
lowing members  of  Terry’s  Rangers:  Capt.  A.  M. 
Shannon,  Felix  Kennedy,  Lon  Compton,  Coon  Dun- 
mon,  William*  Kyle,  C.  Barnett,  Tom  Burney,  Sam 
Mavic,  Emit  Lynch,  Bill  Lynch,  Carter  Walker,  Joe 
Rogers,  W.  H.  Smith,  Dick  Oliver,  W.  E.  Moore. 
John  Hogerty  and  Dick  Pinkney  were  of  the  Fourth 
Texas;  Homer  Barnes,  Evan  Walker,  of  Georgia;  while 
a few  of  them  were  of  the  Eleventh  Texas  Cavalry. 
Our  last  fight  was  made  after  Johnston’s  surrender, 
and  we  lost  one  of  our  best  and  bravest  men  when  Emit 
Lynch  was  killed  not  far  from  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.  The 
Scouts  at  no  time  had  over  twenty-five  men  for  duty. 

CONFEDERATE  AND  OTHER  POSTAGE/STAMPS. 

It  is  singular  how  entirely  Confederate  postage- 
stamps  have  disappeared.  Advertising  purchasers  can 
hardly  ever  get  any.  Confederate  money  is  very  dif- 
ferent. There  are  stacks  and  stacks  of  it  awaiting  re- 
demption day(.^).  The  first  U.  S.  stamps  issued  and 
sold  were  under  the  administration  of  a Southern  Pres- 
ident, James  K.  Polk,  with  a Tennessee  Postmaster- 
General,  Hon.  Cave  Johnson.  Mr.  Johnson’s  prede- 
cessor in  that  office,  Hon.  John  M.  Niles,  had  urged 
upon  Congress  to  enact  a law  providing  for  the  print- 
ing and  the  sale  of  postage-stamps,  but  it  was  not  done. 
Hon.  Cave  Johnson  again  urged  it,  and  was  successful. 
The  act  was  approved  by  President  Polk  on  March  3, 
1847,  but  no  stamps  were  issued  until  the  following 
August.  Prior  to  the  passage  of  this  act,  letter  post- 
age was  not  prepaid,  the  postage  being  collected  when 
the  mail  was  delivered,  the  rate  being  governed  by  the 
distance  it  had  been  carried.  There  are  many  persons 
yet  living  who  remember  that  correspondence  with 
one’s  friends  in  those  days  was  an  expensive  luxury. 


A ROOSTER  IN  CAMP  AND  IN  PRISON. 

Buford  McKinney,  Mossy  Creek,  Tenn.: 

The  recent  great  reunion  was  replete  with  interesting 
bits  of  byplay,  and  one  of  those  features  was  the  ex- 
hibition of  an  oil-painting  of  a game  rooster  standing 
among  the  tents  on  the  field,  a veritable  lord  of  every- 
thing in  sight.  This  historic  rooster  was  known  to  the 
soldiers  of  the  Third  Tennessee  Regiment  by  the  so- 
briquet of  “Jake,”  though  his  full  name  was  Jake  Don- 
elson,  and  he  was  the  property  of  Jerome  B.  McCan- 
less,  first  lieutenant  of  Company  H,  Tliird  Tennessee, 
then  commanded  by  Col.  John  C.  Brown,  of  Pulaski. 
Jake  joined  the  company  at  Camp  Cheatham,  May  25, 
1861,  and  his  admission  cost  Lieut.  McCanless  a silver 
dime.  His  intended  fa:te  was  the  mess-pot,  but  when 
his  attenuated  form  had  rounded  its  shape  it  was  seen 
that  he  was  game,  and  it  was  apparent  that  he  was  a 
born  fighter,  and  the  regiment  was  glad  to  offer  him 


enlistment  and  immunity  from  every  danger,  save  the 
enemy’s  bullets. 

From  that  day  he  became  the  pet  of  his  immediate 
commanding  officer  and  was  the  pride  of  the  regiment. 
Many  a day  in  camp  he  made  sport  with  a rival  from 
some  mess-coop,  and  on  the  march  he  found  a com- 
fortable perch  on  the  knapsack  of  some  accommoda- 
ting private;  or,  if  the  tramp  was  a long  one,  he  took 
the  seat  of  honor  with  the  driver  of  the  baggage- 
wagon. 

From  Cheatham  he  went  with  his  company  to  Camp 
Trousdale,  Bowling  Green,  Russellville,  and  to  Fort 
Donelson.  Here,  during  the  siege,  he  was  to  be  seen 
on  the  breastworks,  and  at  frequent  intervals  gave  vent 
to  lusty  crows  of  defiance  to  the  enemy  and  of  encour- 
agement to  the  besieged.  Many  of  the  company 
begged  that  he  be  removed  from  so  dangerous  a posi- 
tion, but  the  lieutenant  refused,  for  he  knew  how  Jake 
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would  pine  if  he  could  not  share  the  dangers  of  bis 
comrades.  When  there  was  the  shriek  of  a shell  Jake 
sounded  that  low  , guttural  warning  so  common  to 
chickenkind,  and  would  hug  close  to  the  breastworks. 

At  the  surrender  he  fell  in  with  his  company,  and 
made  the  long  trip  to  Chicago  without  special  incident, 
until,  marching  through  the  city  streets,  where  the  pop- 
ulace lined  the  sidewalks  and  jeered  at  the  ragged 
“Rebs,”  he  mounted  his  master’s  knapsack  and  gave 
the  old  familiar  “ cock-a-doodle-doo,”  as  a cheer  to  the 
downhearted  boys.  It  was  the  signal  for  a regiment 
to  give  the  old  Rebel  yell,  and  give  it  they  did,  as  only 
brave  and  uncoinquered  hearts  could. 

In  Camp  Douglas  prison  Jake  found  it  lonely,  and, 
by  a happy  thought,  took  to  himself  a mate,  “ Madame 
Hen,”  and  from  this  union  resulted  three  sturdy  sons, 
who  soon  strutted  about  in  honest  pride  under  the  re- 
spective names  of  “J^^  Davis,”  “Stonewall  Jackson,” 
and  “Gen.  Morgan.”  On  being  discharged  from'  pris- 
on, these  three,  with  Jake,  went  with  the  boys  down 
the  river  to  Vicksburg,  where  they  were  exchanged; 
and  here  the  family  was  broken  up,  Gen.  Morgan  go- 
ing with  Lieut.  McCanless’s  brother;  “Jeff  Davis,” 
with  Will  Everly  to  Pulaski;  and  “Stonewall  Jackson,” 
with  Gol.  Harvey  Walker  to  Lynnville.  “Jake”  was 
mustered  out,  and  went  to  Cornersville,  Tenn.,  where 
his  fame  had  preceded  him,  and  citizens  came  for  miles 
to  see  and  welcome  the  old  warrior.  Here,  in  1864,  he 
died  suddenly,  and  on  the  following  day,  encased  in  a 
handsome  casket  and  attended  by  many  old  friends, 
he  was  buried. 

During  “Jake’s”  eventful  career  he  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  thousands  of  soldiers,  hundreds  of  whom, 
now  living,  will  recognize  this  picture  of  him,  which 
is  reproduced  from  Mr.  McGanless’s  oil-painting,  which 
was  made  from  an  old  tintype  taken  of  “Jake”  while 
he  languished  in  Camp  Douglas’s  gloomy  prison. 


LIVING  MONUMENT  TO  SOUTHERN  WOMEN, 

Washington,  July  14,  1897. 

As  a Daughter  of  the  Confederacy,  I write  in  regard 
to  the  building  of  a university  as  a more  enduring  and 
'useful  monument  than  marble  or  brass  in  memory  of 
the  self-denying  devotion  of  our  noble  women,  who 
experienced  four  long  years  of  weary,  anxious  waiting, 
suffering,  hardship,  and  privation,  while  their  nightly 
vigils  and  weary,  anxious  watchings  relieved  many  a 
sufferer  or  soothed  the  dying.  The  climax  of  their 
sorrow  came  when  they  realized  that  all  their  great  sac- 
rifices were  fruitless. 

Over  thirty  years  have  passed  since  that  sad,  dark 
day,  and  these  matrons  ask  now  to  be  remembered  by 
this  needed  gift  tO'  their  children,  many  of  whom  are 
too  poor  to  get  the  instruction  they  so  much  need,  and 
without  whidK  their  lives  will  be  worse  than  useless. 
As  the  years  go  by  so  swiftly  this  question  becomes 
more  momento'us,  and  can  be  best  answered  by  the 
donation  from  each  distinguished  veteran  of  one  dol- 
lar. That  would  make  this  matter,  of  vital  importance 
to  us  all,  a success;  and  yo'ur  beautiful  city,  the  “Ath- 
ens of  the  South,”  would  this  Centennial  year  of  our 
loved  Tennessee  be  crowned  with  the  proud  honor  of 
having  first  inaugurated  in  loving  remembrance  this 
living  monument,  which  would  inspire  with  gratitude 
its  recipients  now  and  in  ages  to  come. 


Friends  of  this  sentiment  may  address  this  Daugh- 
ter of  the  Confederacy  at  1620  Q Street,  N.  W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

The  foregoing  paper  was  read  at  a meeting  of  the 
Nashville  Daughters,  and  was  most  cordially  approved. 

John  H.  Bingham,  McKinney,  Tex.:  “In  the  May 
numlber  of  the  Veteran  Gen.  C.  I.  Walker,  of  Charles- 
ton, S.  C.,  asks  of  Garrity’s  Battery  if  they  carried  off 
the  Federal  guns  captured  at  the  battle  of  Atlanta. 
Memory  is  indistinct,  and  it  seems  almost  a dream,  but 
my  recollection  is  that  on  July  22,  1864,  when  Doug- 
lass’s Texas  Battery  reached  the  Federal  breastworks 
on  the  Augusta  road,  at  the  square,  two-story  brick 
house,  Deas’s  Brigade  was  in  the  trenches  fighting 
with  the  bayonet;  that,  the  reserves  coming  up,  the 
Federals  were  pushed  back,  our  trO'Ops  remaining 
there  some  time;  and  that,  upon  falling  back,  Douglass 
hung  those  captured  guns  on  behind  his  caissons.  As 
they  were  new,  and  his  about  worn  out,  he  appropriated 
and  used  them  until  the  close  of  the  war.  As  already- 
stated,  these  guns  were  captured  at  the  square  brick 
house  where  the  Augusta  railroad  cut  the  Federal 
breastworks.” 


Robert  Wiley,  Fairfax,  Va. : “I  would  be  glad  in- 
deed to  hear  through  the  Veteran  from  any  of  the 
old  Confederates  with  whom  I have  been  associated 
in  other  days,  but  especially  from  the  survivors  of  the 
Nineteenth  Georgia  Regiment  (infantry),  which,  by 
the  way,  was  associated  part  of  the  war  with  the  First, 
Seventh,  and  Fourteenth  Regiments,  in  Archer’s  Bri- 
gade, i\.  N.  V.  In  a little  over  a year  they  had  expe- 
riences at  Yorktown,  Williamsburg,  West  Point,  Sev- 
en Pines,  seven  days’  fighting  around  Richmond,  Ce- 
dar Mountain,  the  march  around  Gen.  Pope,  four  days* 
fighting  at  Second  Manassas,  march  to  Maryland  and 
back  to  Virginia,  and  the  capture  of  Harper’s  Ferry, 
rntietam,  Sharpsburg,  Fredericksiburg,  and  the  Wil- 
derness.” 


Capt.  F.  O’Neill,  Columbia,  Tenn.:  “In  the  June 
Veteran  I notice  a request  for  information  about 
Gen.  Lytle’s  sword  and  side  arms,  captured  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Perryville.  I captured  Gen.  Lytle  at  that  time, 
and  he  had  no  side  arms.  The  only  weapon  on  his 
person  was  a little  dagger,  presented  to  him  by  some 
lady  in  Gincinnati,  which  I left  in  his  keeping,  as  he 
requested  -the  favor.  I had  him  carried  off  the  field, 
as  he  was  disabled  by  a flesh-wound.  When  we  parted 
he  thanked  me,  and  requested  that  I write  to  him  if 
ever  captured,  and  he  would  see  that  I was  well  treated.” 

T.  A.  Morris,  of  Bransford,  Tenn.,  desires  to  hear 
from  any  comrades  who  were  with  him  in  prison  at 
Newport  News.  He  belonged  to  Gompany  B,  Eight- 
eenth Virginia  Battalion.  He  would  especially  like 
to  hear  from  George  Haislip,  of  the  same  company, 
who  was  with  him  in  prison. 

Lieut.-Col.  E.  I.  Golladay,  who  served  with  distinc- 
tion in  the  Gonfederate  Army  and  was  a member  of 
Congress  from  his  native  Tennessee  after  the  war,  was 
a lawyer,  and  until  a few  years  since,  when  health  failed 
him,  was  prominent  in  the  profession.  Col.  Golladay’s 
is  of  the  recent  names  to  go  on  “Last  Roll.” 
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MAJ.  THOMAS  ABRAHAM  HUGUENIN, 

An  Address  by  Rev.  John  Johnson.  D.D.,  of  Charleston. 

A name  recently  entered  on  the  register  of  Camp 
Sumter’s  dead  is  one  among  the  first  on  the  Confeder- 
ate roll  of  honor.  His  comrades  of  this  camp  followed 
to  the  grave  with  sorrowing  hearts  the  body  of  their 
former  presiding  officer,  Thomas  Abraham  Huguenin, 
major  of  the  First  Regiment  South  Carolina  Infantry 
(regular)  Provisional  Army,  Confederate  States.  He 
was  as  devoted  a son  of  this  ins  native  state  as  ever 
lived,  as  well-trained  and  gallant  a soldier  of  the  South- 
ern Confederacy  as  ever  fought,  as  faithful  a friend,  as 
genial  a spirit,  as  was  ever  known.  This  camp,  this 
city,  this  state,  may  well  lament  the  loss  of  such  a man. 

Born  on  the  i8th  of  November,  1839,  in  the  old 
Beaufort  District  of  our  seacoast,  educated  for  four 
years  in  the  South  Carolina  Military  Academy,  at 
Charleston,  he  was  graduated  there  in  1859  with  high 
honors,  and  was  appointed  to  act  in  the  Faculty  as  As- 
sistant Professor  of  Mathematics.  But,  upon  the  out- 
break of  hostilities,  he  entered  the  service  of  the  state, 
in  January,  1861,  soon  to  pass  into  that  of  the  Confed- 
eracy as  first  lieutenant  of  Company  A,  in  the  Fir.st 
Regiment  of  South  Carolina  Infantry,  and  to  be  ad- 
vanced to  a captaincy  in  July  of  the  same  year.  This 
fine  regiment,  serving  as  artillery  under  Col.  William 
Butler,  was  stationed  on  Sullivan’s  Island  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  war.  It  garrisoned  Fort  Moultrie 
and  the  many  other  heavy  batteries  on  the  same  island, 
sharing  largely  in  the  defense  of  Charleston  Harbor. 

Capt.  Huguenin  commanded  his  company  in  Fort 
Moultrie  on  the  7th  of  April,  1863,  when  the  ironclad 
squadron  met  its  disastrous  repulse;  and  it  was  while 
in  command  of  Battery  Beauregard,  Sullivan’s  Island, 
on  September  3,  1863,  that  he  was  ordered  to  report 
immediately  for  duty  on  Morris  Island,  where  the  siege 
of  Battery  Wagner  had  reached  its  fifty-fourth  day,  and 
was  then  nearing  its  close  with  an  unprecedented  bom- 
bardment by  land  and  sea.  The  journal  of  personal 
service  as  chief  of  artillery  at  Battery  Wagner,  written 
by  Capt.  Huguenin  soon  after  the  evacuation  of  Mor- 
ris Island  by  the  Confederate  troops,  and  covering  the 
last  days  of  the  siege,  has  been  printed,  and  will  ever 
remain  one  of  the  most  graphic  and  valuable  papers  of 
our  history.  He  had  scarcely  returned  to  his  post  in 
command  of  Battery  Beauregard,  Sullivan’s  Island, 
when  the  furious  naval  attacks  of  the  7th 'and  8th  of 
September  upon  that  island  were  delivered  by  the  iron- 
clad squadron,  and  the  works  there  engaged  had  the 
entire  honor  of  driving  it  back  a second  and  a third 
time  from  making  entrance  into  the  harbor.  Fort 
Sumter  had  been  silenced  before  these  dates,  though, 
like  a wounded  lion,  it  sprang  to  repulse  the  enemy’s  as- 
sault from  a swarm  of  small  boats  of  the  fleet,  made  in 
the  night  of  that  very  8th  day  of  September. 

As  time  wore  on,  and  this  ruined  old  fort  hoisted  de- 
fiant flags,  soon  to  be  cut  down  by  the  enemy’s  Are,  yet 
to  be  again  and  again  replaced  and  always  saluted  by 
its  garrison’s  evening  gun,  the  command  of  Fort  Sum- 
ter bad  passed  from  Col.  Rhett  to  Maj.  Elliott,  and 
from  him  to  Capt.  Mitchell.  A second  great  bombard- 
ment of  forty  days  under  Elliott  had  been  endured  bv 
its  patient  garrison,  and  then  the  third  great  bombard- 


ment of  sixty  days  and  nights  came  on.  (Jn  the  four- 
teenth day  of  this  bombardment,  being  the  20th  of 
July,  1864,  Capt.  Mitchell  was  mortally  wounded,  a>n(i 
expired  before  night.  Seeing  the  crisis  of  Fort  Sum- 
ter, now  become  the  post  of  honor,  the  commanding 
general  sought  a man  to  succeed  the  lamented  Mitchell, 
and  found  in  Capt.  Huguenin  an  officer  worthy  of  his 
highest  confidence.  Not  a moment  was  lost  by  the 
new  commander  in  reporting  for  duty  at  Fort  Sumter. 
There  he  found,  during  the  long  six  weeks  that  the 
bombardment  continued,  a garrison  as  capable  as  him- 
self of  bearing  the  terrible  strain  of  body  and  mind  at- 
tending such  arduous  service;  and  his  own  high-spir- 
ited example,  judicious  management,  and  incessant 
vigilance  availed  to  keep  the  fame  of  the  indomitable 
fortress  bright  aud  inviolate  to  the  last. 


MAJ.  THOMAS  A.  HUGUENIN. 


Except  two  vain  attempts  to  blow  up  the  fort  by 
means  of  powder-rafts,  and  the  desultory  firing  upon  it 
from  Morris  Island,  the  incidents  of  Capt.  Huguenin’s 
seven  months’  command  of  Fort  Sumter  were  of  no 
further  military  interest  until  the  order  was  given  for 
its  evacuation;  and  he  had  the  satisfaction,  if  so  it  can 
be  called,  of  being  the  latst  Confederate  to  leave  it,  on 
the  night  of  the  17th  of  February,  1865. 

Under  Lieut.-Gen.  Hardee,  the  column  of  troops 
withdrawn  from  the  coast  of  South  Carolina  and  Geor- 
gia marched  northward  from  Charleston  to  Cheraw: 
there  they  crossed  the  Pedee  River,  closely  pursued 
by  the  Union  army  of  Gen.  Sherman,  more  than  five 
times  their  number,  and  entered  the  state  of  North 
Cairolina.  Capt.  Huguenin,  on  leaving  Charleston,  re- 
joined his  regiment  under  Col.  Butler,  then  included 
in  a temporary  organization  known  as  Rhett’s  Bri- 
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gade  of  Regulars.  He  commanded  'his  own  company 
until  the  regiment  left  Cheraw,  when  Maj.  Warren  Ad- 
ams having  been  wounded,  he  acted  in  his  place  until 
the  battle  of  Averysboro,  N.  C.  In  consequence  of  the 
capture  of  Col.  Rhett,  the  day  before  this  battle,  the  bri- 
gade was  commanded  on  the  field  by  Col.  William 
Butler;  and,  Lieut.-Col.  De  Treville  having  been  mor- 
tally wounded  that  day,  Capt.  Huguenin  took  com- 
mand of  the  regiment,  continuing  as  senior  officer  in 
command  through  the  three  days’  fighting  at  Benton- 
ville.  Then,  upon  the  return  of  Maj.  Adams  to  the 
regiment,  this  officer  acted  as  colonel;  Capt.  Huguenin, 
as  lieutenant-colonel;  and  Capt.  C.  H.  Rivers,  as  major. 
Before  the  surrender  of  the  army  under  Gen.  Joseph  E. 
Johnston  at  Greensboro,  N.  C.,  Capt.  Huguenin  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  major,  and  was  so  paroled  at 
that  time.  May  2,  1865. 

During  his  active  service  in  the  war  he  received  four 
slight  wounds.  He  was  never  detailed,  except  to  serv'e 
on  a court  martial,  and  he  never  had  a leave  of  absence 
but  once,  and  then  only  for  forty-eight  hours. 

On  his  return  home  after  the  war  Maj.  Huguenin, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Mt.  Pleasant,  was  engaged  a while  in 
farming  and  surveying;  but  the  need  of  such  a masi  in 
the  city  of  Charleston  was  felt  by  the  public,  and  it  was 
not  long  before  he  was  elected  Superintendent  of  the 
Street  Department.  This  office  he  filled  under  the  ad- 
ministrations of  four  Mayors,  or  during  about  fif- 
teen years.  A new  period  in  the  paving  of  the  city 
with  Belgian  blocks,  in  place  of  cobblestones,  was 
marked  by  his  incumbency  in  that  office.  Other  im- 
provements long  desired  took  shape  under  the  stress 
of  earthquake,  cyclone,  and  difficulties  unexpected. 
His  fellow  citizens  honored  him  with  the  command  of 
the  Fourth  Brigade  of  South  Carolina  Militia,  and  he 
showed  in  many  ways  a vigor  of  civil  administration 
equal  to  his  military  record. 

Gen.  Huguenin  was  elected  President  of  our  Sur- 
vivors’ Association  at  its  •anniversary  meeting  of  1892, 
and  he  filled  the  office  one  year,  declining  at  its  close 
to  be  reelected.  This  was  the  period  just  preceding 
the  passage  of  the  Association,  as  Camp  Sumter,  into 
the  larger  organization  of  the  United  Confederate  Vet- 
erans. 

When  his  health  began  to  fail,  two  years  ago,  his 
friends  were  all  touched  at  seeing  his  fortitude  under 
trial,  combined  with  'his  efforts  to  continue  the  dis- 
charge of  duty;  and  when  the  fatal  ending  of  'his  long 
illness  came,  February  28,  1897,  it  was  with  wide- 
spread sorrow  that  this  community  heard  the  intelli- 
gence. At  St.  Paul’s  Church,  the  next  day,  his  fu- 
neral services  were  attended  by  a concourse  of  people, 
who  crowded  that  spacious  building.  The  Mayor  and 
Council  united  with  the  Veterans,  with  numbers  from 
the  Fourth  Brigade  and  other  organizations,  in  doing 
honor  to  our  dead  soldier-citizen.  His  remains  were 
then  laid  to  rest  in  Magnolia  Cemetery,  accompanied 
to  the  last  by  a numerous  and  honorable  escort. 

So  departed  this  life,  in  the  fifty-eighth  year  of  his 
age,  our  distinguished  comrade,  Thomas  A.  Huguenin, 
one  of  those  typical  young  officers  given  to  the  South- 
ern Confederacy  by  the  South  Carolina  Military  A cad- 
emy.  It  wats  his  part  to  survive  the  war  and  to  pass 
the  greater  poVtion  of  his  life  in  the  avocations  of  peace. 
In  the  one.  as  in  the  other,  he  occupied  a prominent 
place  and  filled  it  with  honor.  He  has  deserved  our 


lasting  gratitude  for  duty  well  done,  and  he  will  have 
our  faithful  and  lasting  remembrance. 

A committee,  comprised  of  Dr.  Johnson,  Charles  In- 
glesby,  and  G.  H.  Rivers,  submitted  the  following  res- 
olutions: 

Resolved,  That  the  officers  and  comrades  of  Camp 
Sumter  do  accept  the  above  tribute  to  Maj.  Huguenin 
as  their  own,  and  desire  to  preserve  it  on  their  archives. 

Resolved,  That  a copy  thereof,  with  official  signatures, 
be  sent  to  his  family,  accompanied  by  the  assurance  of 
die  heartfelt  sympathy  of  Camp  Sumter  with  the  wid- 
ow and  children  of  the  deceased. 

The  foregoing  extracts  from  the  minutes  of  Camp 
Sumter  of  April  12,  1897 — signed  by  J.  W.  V'^'ard,  Ad- 
jutant, and  R.  L.  Brodie,  Commandant — were  sent  to 
the  Veteran. 

HOW  THE  “PATAPSCO”  WENT  DOWN  IN  CHARLESTON 
HARBOR. 

The  following  was  related  by  the  late  Maj.  T.  A. 
Huguenin  to  his  friend.  Miss  Claudine  Rhett: 

During  the  last  seven  months  of  the  siege  of  Charles- 
ton, while  I had  command  of  Fort  Sumter,  I made  it  a 
rule  to  rise  at  four  every  morning,  and  required  each 
man  at  the  post  to  be  ready  for  active  duty  at  a mo- 
ment’s notice  from  that  time  until  sunrise;  for  I was 
confident  that  if  an  assault  was  made  upon  us  it  would 
occur  during  the  dark  hours  just  before  dawn,  and  I 
wais  determined  not  to  allow  my  garrison  to  be  sur- 
prised. The  feeling  of  responsibility  that  weighed 
upon  me  was  very  great,  and  I endeavored  to  exercise 
a constant  vigilance  and  to  be  prepared  to  meet  any 
attempt  w'hich  might  be  resorted  to  by  the  enemy. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  the  winter  of  1864-65  was 
particularly  cold  and  rainy,  and  that  the  consequent 
sea-fogs  made  the  difficulties  of  our  situation  extremely 
hard  and  guard-duty  a ceaseless  and  most  imperative 
necessity.  Indeed,  when  I lay  down  to  rest  I fancied 
myself  upon  the  ramparts  and  that  I was  still  peering 
into  the  darkness  and  the  gloom. 

One  misty  night  I was  aroused  by  the  officer  on  duty 
and  informed  that  a low-lying  craft  was  approaching 
Fort  Sumter  from  seaward.  Hearing  this,'!  immedi- 
ately ascended  the  watch-tower,  and,  after  looking 
steadily  throug'h  my  field-glass,  observed  what  might 
have  been  taken  for  a phantom  ship  slowly  and  silently 
creeping  u-p  toward  us.  This  stealthy  visitor,  I sur- 
mised, was  nothing  less  than  a monitor,  and  I pre- 
sumed that,  coming  in  so  unusually  close,  she  must 
have  some  evil  intention.  I thought  that  either  she 
would  open  fire  at  short  range  to  attract  our  attention 
while  an  attack  of  some  kind  would  be  made  upon  the 
rear  of  the  fort,  or  that  she  was  bringing  in  men  to 
make  a sudden  dash  by  barges  upon  the  sea-face,  where 
the  debris  made  by  the  bombardment  shelved  down  to- 
ward the  water’s  edge,  inviting  assault. 

We  were  prepared  to  meet  either  attempt,  and  got 
ready  to  meet  whatever  might  ensue  as  silently  as  her- 
self, for  I wished  to  induce  her  to  come  as  near  as  pos- 
sible to  the  fort,  hoping  to  surprise  'her  by  a very  warm 
welcome.  Capt.  Hal  Lesesne’s  Company,  of  the  First 
South  Carolina  Regular  Artillery,  was  doing  guard- 
duty  at  Fort  Sumter  just  then,  and  I knew  that  our  only 
gun-battery,  which  was  mounted  on  a bomb-proof  be- 
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low,  would  do  effective  work  in  the  hands  of  those 
experienced  artillerymen. 

A speaking-tube  ran  from  the  ramparts  to  this  em- 
brasure where  the  guns  lay,  quietly  waiting  to  be  used. 
I therefore  called  through  this  tube  to  Capt.  Lesesne, 
and  said;  “Look  toward  the  sea  at  an  approaching  ob- 
ject; train  your  guns  upon  it,  and  at  the  word  of  com- 
mand fire,  aiming  the  largest  one  in  the  battery  your- 
self.” 

“Very  well,  sir,”  replied  Lesesne.  “I  will  open  fire 
on  her  as  soon  as  you  are  ready.” 

Returning  to  the  watch-tower,  I waited  several  min- 
utes, to  let  the  monitor  get  within  range;  then,  hasten- 
ing to  the  tube,  gave  the  order:  “Fire!  ” 

Holding  my  b'r*eath,  I stood  motionless,  expecting 
to  hear  the  quick,  respg>nsive  roar  of  the  guns;  but,  to 
my  intense  surprise,  th^silence  remained  unbroken. 
Supposing  that  Capt.  LeseMie^  had  not  heard  my  voice, 
I repeated  the  command  in  louder  tones,  burning  with 
impatience  at  this  delay,  fearing  that  the  ironclad  might 
withdraw  before  we  could  get  a chance  to  send  her  to 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  as  we  had  done  her  companion, 
the  “Keokuk,”  with  the  cannon  of  Fort  Sumter.  In 
the  silence  which  still  ensued  my  heart  beat  so  loud 
that  it  sounded  in  my  ears  like  a drum  summoning 
Lesesne  to  do  his  part,  for  I was  sure  that  he  could 
sink  her  where  she  then  stood.  Yet  the  same  unac- 
countable inaction,  continued.  Calling  for  the  third 
time,  I exclaimed : “ Lesesne,  in  God’s  name,  why  don’t 
you  fire?” 

“I  have  lost  sight  of  the  monitor,  sir,”  answered  the 
artillery  captain.” 

Almost  beside  myself  with  excitement  and  disap- 
pointment, I hurried  below,  raised  my  field-glass-,  and 
gazed  seaward;  but  nothing  could  I see  of  this  un- 
friendly visitor,  the  ghostly  war-ship  having  vanighed 
as  completely  as  if  she  had  been  an  optical  illusion. 

To  say  that  we  were  amazed  is  to  express  our  feelings 
very  mildly,  and  we  continued  to  scan  the  ocean, 
searching  for  the  missing  craft  in  every  direction  until 
dawn  began  to  break  over  the  cold  gray  sea. 

Meanwhile,  the  tide  had  gone  down  during  this  pe- 
riod of  anxious  expectancy,  and  as  daylight  approached 
one  of  us  observed  what  looked  in  the  mist  like  a post 
projecting  out  of  the  water  where  nothing  had  ap- 
peared the  previous  afternoon.  Then  did  we-  realize 
the  reason  of  the  sudden  disappearance  of  the  missing 
ironclad.  She  had  struck  a torpedo  and  had  gone  down 
into  the  water  as  silently  as  a spirit,  her  smoke-stack 
alone  revealing  the  fate  that  she  had  met  in  Charleston 
Harbor  on  January  15,  1865,  carrying  with  her  to  a 
seaman’s  burial  sixty-two  men  of  her  crew. 

The  consequent  result  of  this  ca,tastrophe  to  the  “Pa- 
tapsco”  was  of  great  service  to  us  m the  defense  of 
Charleston,  as  it  made  an  approach  to  our  works  to  be 
regarded  as  an  extremely  hazardous  enterprise,  and  not 
one  to  be  lightly  undertaken.  Torpedoes  had  just  been 
invented,  and  their  use  was  not  well  known  at  that 
time,  and  this  was  a most  successful  example  of  their 
value  as  a means  of  defense.  Now  the  whole  world 
has  learned  their  importance  in  war.  In  Tonquin, 
some  years  after  the  Confederate  war  had  ended,  a 
French  gunboat  met  a similar  fate  at  the  hands  of  the 
Chinese,  going  down,  with  every  soul  on  board,  with- 
out a moment’s  warning — so  great  a danger  are  they  to 
the  attacking  party. 


SWAPPING  HORSES  IN  MID-^STREAM, 

An  exhange  mentions  as  a most  wonderful  exhibi- 
tion of  presence  of  mind  and  instantaneous  action  in 
the  presence  of  great  danger  an  act  of  Col.  Sid  Cun- 
ningham, of  Gen.  John 
H.  Morgan’s  command, 
during  the  Ohio  raid.  It 
was  when  the  attempt  was 
made  to  escape  from  the 
Buckeye  State  into  Vir- 
ginia by  swimming  the 
Ohio  River.  The  river  at 
that  point  was  about  half 
a mile  wide  and  very 
deep.  A long  string  of 
cavalrymen  extended  en- 
tirely across  the  stream, 
generally  in  twos,  each 
encouraging  his  gallant 
steed.  Col.  Cunningham 
and  a comrade  were  swimming  their  horses  side  by  side, 
Cunningham  being  on  the  lower  side  and  in  mid- 
stream, when  a Federal  gunboat  hove  in  sight  around 
a bend  in  the  river,  and  without  ceremony  fired  a shell 
into  the  swimming  column,  shooting  off  the  head  of 
Cunningham’s  horse  and  killing  his  comrade.  Cun- 
ningham grabbed  the  dead  man’s  horse  by  the  mane 
and  held  on  like  grim  death,  while  the  noble  steed  bore 
him  safely  across  to  the  Virginia  shore. 

Many  inquiries  have  been  made  as  to  whether  “Sid” 
Cunningham  is  editor  of  the  Veteran.  That  gallant 
Confederate  was  never  known  by  the  editor,  whose  first 
name  is  “Sumner.” 


A very  successful  Confederate  reunion  and  barbecue 
'was  held  at  San  Marcos,  Tex.,  on  July  7.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  four  thousand  people  were  present.  Capt. 
Ferg  Kyle,  Commander  of  Camp  P.  C.  Woods,  was 
master  of  ceremonies.  Addresses  were  delivered  by 
Judge  W.  L.  Davidson,  of  Georgetown,  and  Gov. 
Wheeler  (the  latter  on  the  “Women  of  the  Confeder- 
acy”), which  were  highly  appreciated.  Resolutions 
were  passed  by  the  camp  in  honor  of  our  brave  women, 
and  it  was  also  resolved  to  take  in  hand  the  matter  of 
erecting  a monument  to  them.  Proper  committees 
will  be  appointed  by  the  camps  in  Texas,  and  Gen.  W. 
L.  Cabell  is  requeued  to  take  charge  of  all  funds  for 
that  purpose,  and  he  is  also  asked  to  take  proper  steps 
to  secure  the  cooperation  of  all  United  Confederate 
Veterans  on  this  subject.  Hons.  George  T.  McGehee, 
W.  D.  Wood,  and  A.  W.  Hilliard  compose  the  commit- 
tee aippointed  for  Camp  P.  C.  Woods. 


J.  B.  Mobley,  of  Lubbock,  Tex:  “Many  of  the  old 
boys  of  the  ‘K.  M.  M.  S.,’  of  Yorkville,  S.  C.,  would 
be  glad  to  see  something  from  the  pen  of  their  old 
commander  and  principal.  Col.  A.  Coward,  who  com- 
manded the  Fifth  South  Carolina  Volunteers,  Brat- 
ton’s Brigade,  A.  N.  V.” 


R.  E.  Walur,  of  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  desires  the  address 
of  Mr.  Oscar  Estill,  a veteran  who  attended  the  reunion 
at  Houston  two  years  ago.  Some  Texas  readers  of  the 
Veteran  may  be  able  to  supply  it. 
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A MUTE  CONFEDERATE  SOLDIER. 

G.  W.  Tipton,  of  Memphis,  Tex.,  writes  that  J.  H. 
Jernigan  was  a member  of  a militia  company  when  the 
civil  war  broke  out,  but  was  forced  to  resign  on  ac- 
count of  not  being  able  to  hear.  He  tried  to  join  an- 
other company,  but  was  refused.  He  tried  again,  and 
succeeded.  He  went  with  his  captain,  John  Avirett, 
and  company  to  Goldsboro,  N.  C.,  and  Gen.  Walker 
(who  lost  a hand  in  the  Mexican  war)  ordered  Jerni- 
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gan  enlisted  for  the  war.  The  company  belonged  to 
Maj.  Northcutt’s  North  Carolina  Battalion,  and  they 
were  ordered  to  help  Bragg’s  army.  This  company 
afterward  served  with  Company  I,  Fifty-eighth  Ala- 
bama Regiment  of  Infantry,  Bate’s  Brigade,  A.  P. 
Stewart’s  Division.  Jernigan  drilled  as  though  he 
heard  the  commands,  depending  entirely  upon  the 
movements  of  his  comrades. 

Comrade  H.  M.  Cook,  Belton,  Tex.,  furnishes  an 
interesting  report  of  die  ninth  annual  reunion  of  the 
Bell  County  ex-Confederate  Association,  Camp  No. 
122,  which  was  held  July  14,  15,  and  was  a brilliant 
success  in  every  way: 

Our  beautiful  Confederate  Park  was  a perfect  para- 
dise in  its  decorations,  made  so  by  the  bands  of  pa- 
triotic women.  Twelve  to  fifteen  thousand  veterans 
and  visitors  were  greeted  by  booming  cannon  and 
sweet  strains  of  music.  The  parade  was  formed  on  the 
public  square,  and  marched  to  the  reunion  park.  An 
ovation  of  music,  addresses,  recitations,  and  bursts  of 
enthusiastic  joy  caused  the  countenances  of  all  to  beam 
with  pleasure.  /'  t noon  a scene  that  was  rarely  ever 


equaled  occurred  when  the  magnificent  dinner  was 
spread  all  over  our  spacious  park.  Sparkling  drinks 
and  peals  of  laughter  told  of  the  joy  prevailing.  Ail 
were  satisfied.  So  the  afternoon,  evening,  and  the  15th 
continued.  Our  worthy  and  efficient  Adjutant,  Maj. 
J.  G.  Whitsett,  who  had  labored  most  arduously  in  per- 
fecting the  program  and  plans  for  entertainment,  was 
so  overcome  by  heat  and  labor  as  to  be  prostrated,  and 
was  unable  tO'  enjoy  the  occasion  with  us.  Notwith- 
standing thirty  years  have  passed  since  the  incidents  of 
war,  the  interest  in  these  reunions  is  greater  now  than  .at 
the  beginning;  and  veterans  have  bequeathed  to  their 
children  and  instilled  intO'  their  being  the  principles  for 
which  they  fought.  Under  the  organizations  of  the 
Sons  and  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  the  children 
will  take  up  the  acclaim  where  their  fathers  laid  it  down 
in  death,  and  they  will  continue  to  grow,  to  widen,  and 
deepen  so  long  as  the  constitution  continues  to  author- 
ize such  a construction.  The  officers  elected  were;  J. 
PI.  Killingsworth,  Commander;  and  Maj.  J.  G.  Whit- 
sett, Adjutant. 


A.  P.  Flack,  Leavenworth,  Kans. : “As  the  next  re- 
union is  to  be  at  Atlanta,  I would  like  to  go  and  carry 
an  old  battle-flag  that  was  taken  from'  the  battle- 
grounds of  Atlanta  July  20-22,  1864,  just  thirty-three 
years  ago.  I hav^e  kept  it  all  these  years,  and  it  is  well 
preserved.  No  soldier  can  look  at  that  tattered  ban- 
ner without  pathetic  memory,  as  he  recalls  what  sac- 
rifices were  made  in  that  great  battle.  It  heard,  as  it 
were,  the  last  faint  whispers  of  those  whO'  fell  beneath 
it,  and  in  its  silence  yet  speaket'h.  The  flag  is  about 
twenty-four  inches  square  and  made  of  blue  silk,  with 
white  silk  fringe  three  inches  deep.  On  one  side  is  a 
large  eagle  with  O'Utstretched  wings,  with  shields  and 
spears,  and  letters  cut  out  of  white  silk  and  sewed  on 
the  blue  field.  The  letters  and  date  are  ‘M.  L.  D., 
1850.’  On  the  other  side  is  the  seal  of  Georgia  and 
her  motto:  ‘Wisdom,  Justice,  and  Moderation,’  which 
is  all  hand-painted.  The  lower  part  of  flag  and  fringe 
was  shot  away,  and  it  is  also  pierced  by  balls  through 
the  center.  I interpret  the  letters  to  stand  for  ‘ Macon 
Light  Dragoons,’  and  would  like  to  know  what  they 
really  mean.” 

Col.'  J.  H.  Burk,  of  Clarksville,  Tex.  (who  lost  a 
brother  in  the  battle  of  Murfreesboro,  the  body  being 
interred  in  the  Confederate  lot  at  Shelbyville,  but  was 
removed  from  there  two  years  ago)  contributes  twen- 
ty-five dollars  for  the  building  of  a monument  at  tlie 
place  of  his  long  interment  and  to  perpetually  honor 
the  memory  of  his  dead  comrades. 


G.  W.  Tipton,  Memphis,  Tex.:  “I  was  a private  in 
Company  C,  Sixtieth  Georgia  Infantry,  and  in  the  fight 
at  Strausburg,  or  Cedar  Creek,  Valley  of  Virginia,  on 
October  19,  1864,  captured  a flag  from  the  color-ser-. 
geant  and  two  guards.  I think  it  was  a New  York 
flag,  and  would  like  to  hear  of  either  of  them.” 


Camp  Jeff  Lee  No.  68,  U.  C.  V.,  McAlester,  Ind.  T., 
recently  lost  a member  in  the  death  of  James  M.  Bragg, 
who  was  second  lieutenant  of  Company  B,  Ninth  Mis- 
sissippi Infantry.  He  was  murdered  by  unknown  par- 
ties on  the  29th  of  July. 
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J.  B-  POLLEY  TO  "CHARMING  NELLIE/' 

His  Letter  of  July  6,  1864,  Continued, 

Just  as  I had  finished  the  foregoing  I was  handed 
your  letter  of  June  15,  and  had  scarcely  read  it  when 
a sergeant  notified  me  that  my  turn  had  come  for  a lit- 
tle practise  at  the  enemy.  The  hostile  lines  are  so 
near  each  other  that  picketing  is  impossible,  and,  in 
self-defense,  one-third  of  our  command  is  on  watch 
night  and  day.  Were  powder  and  lead  as  abundant 
with  us  as  with  the  Yankees,  we  should,  like  them,  keep 
up  a continuous  fire  during  the  day;  for,  while  prac- 
tically useless,  it  would  give  us  employment.  Simple 
peeping  over  the  breastworks,  at  the  risk  of  our  lives, 
is  not  the  most  pleasant  pastime  in  the  world.  As  a 
compromise  between  economy  and  consequent  monot- 
ony on  the  one  side,  and  desire  for  sport  on  the  other, 
we  do  shoot  some;  but  rarely  except  when  there  is  a 
chance  to  kill.  All  through  the  night  firing  is  main- 
tained from  both  sides — the  Yankees  shooting  both  to 
prevent  an  unexpected  attack  and  to  hide  their  mining 
operations;  but  we,  mainly  to  prevent  sudden  assault. 

Y*our  most  amusing  account  of  the  fright  recently 
given  to  the  gallant  defenders  of  the  Texas  coast  re- 
minds me  of  an  anecdote  told  on  Roddy’s  Cavalry,  a 
regiment  said  to  be  always  more  ready  to  run  than  to 
fight.  Whether  there  be  any  truth  in  this  imputation — 
that  particular  command  serving  in  the  Western  army 
— J simply  tell  the  story  as  I heard  it.  It  appears  that  a 
railroad-train  passing  through  Alabama  carried  a 
large  number  of  soldiers.  One  at  the  front  end  of  a 
car  rose  to  his  feet,  gun ’in  hand,  and  inquired  in  a loud 
voice  if  there  was  any  member  of  Roddy’s  Regiment 
on  board.  No  one  answering,  he  repeated  the  in- 
quiry with  a solicitude  that  demanded  response,  and 
immediately  a little  fellow  at  the  other  end  of  the  car 
arose,  and  modestly  acknowledged  himself  a member 
of  the  regiment.  “That’s  all  right,  then,”  said  the  in- 
quirer with  an  air  of  great  relief,  as  he  cocked  his  gun 
and  poked  the  muzzle  out  the  window.  “1  just  want- 
ed to  tell  you  not  to  be  scared,  honey,  for  I ain’t  a bit 
mad;  I’m  only  gwine  ter  pop  a cap.” 

But,  honestly,  “Charming  Nellie,”  when  I think  of 
those  poor  Confederate  soldiers  quartered  in  the  stores 
and  warehouses  at  Galveston,  each  mess  occupying  a 
room  to  itself  and  their  officers  boarding  around  in 
private  families,  my  tender  heart  fairly  dissolves  in  its 
overflow  of  sympathy.  They  have  a rough  time,  even 
if  the  rations  furnished  them  are  supplemented  by  the 
daily  contributions  of  citizens,  friends,  and  relatives; 
and,  because  of  the  manly  fortitude  with  which  they 
endure  such  grievous  and  disheartening  hardships,  de- 
serve the  plaudits  of  a grateful  country.  Should  we 
fellows  up  here  in ’Virginia  and  down  in  Georgia  and 
Tennessee  ever  succeed  in  winning  Southern  inde- 
pendence, they  may  rely  confidently  upon  me — always 
provided  I am  not  called  upon  to  be  a martyr — to  do 
all  in  my  power  to  secure  them  their  just  deserts. 
After  pampering  and  petting  them  so  long  and  assidu- 
ously, it  would  be  criminal  in  the  Confederate  Gov- 
ernment not  to  continue  it.  They  are  not  inured  to 
danger  and  hardship  as  we  are,  and  should  be  placed 
in  no  position  to  incur  either.  Ladies  deserve  con- 
sideration too;  for,  if  the  war  continues  much  longer. 


there  will  be  an  appalling  scarcity  of  men  physically  ca- 
pable of  bearing  their  ends  of  the  marriage  yoke. 

A queer  character  is  Jordan,  of  Company  I,  a fast 
friend  of  Tokue.  He  is  not  a coward  by  any  means, 
but  he  is  utterly  and  indescriba>bly  lazy.  Since  the  in- 
cident of  Pokue’s  capture  both  Pokue  and  Jordan  have 
been  objects  of  intense  interest  and  solicitude  to  the 
whole  brigade,  and  scarcely  a day  has  passed  that  they 
have  not  received  proof  of  it.  To  relieve  in  some  meas- 
ure the  dull  monotony  of  life  in  the  trenches,  it  has  be- 
come a custom  to  call  upon  them  for  a daily  exhibition 
of  dieir  prowess  and  marksmanship.  Men  are  only 
children  grown  up,  you  know,  and  must  have  amuse- 
ment. Suddenly  the  cry  arises,  “Jordan!  Jordan! 
Pokue!  Pokue!  Jordan  and  Pokue!”  and  although  it 
starts  from  one  or  two,  it  is  taken  up  by  others,  until  it 
becomes  a volume  of  sound  and  an  imperative  demand 
upon  the  parties  named.  Caring  nothing  for  ridicule, 
and  remarkably  good-natured,  Jordan  sits  still  and  ir- 
responsive. NOi  amount  of  talking  will  persuade  him 
to  his  feet;  but,  when  on  them,  with  a cocked  gun  laid 
across  the  breastworks  in  easy  reach,  he  always  finds 
the  energy  to  take  deliberate  aim  and  pull  the  trigger; 
and  then,  woe  betide  the  bluecoat  at  whom  he  shoots! 
His  aim  is  unerring.  Pokue,  however,  needs  no  ur- 
ging,for  he  is  too  proud  when  out  of  danger  to  willingly 
betray  his  arrant  cowardice.  Waiting  until  Jordan  has 
performed  his  part  of  the  program,  and  laughing  as 
heartily  as  any  one  at  him,  Pokue,  with  a great  show 
of  alacrity  and  desire  tO'  please,  lays  his  gun  across  the 
breastworks  at  an  angle  that  will  carry  the  ball  high 
over  the  heads  of  the  Yankees  in  the  neighboring 
works;  and,  let  alone,  he  shoots  at  that  angle.  Our 
friends  across  the  way  are  ever  on  the  alert,  and  send 
a compliment  in  the  shape  of  a Minie  ball  at  every  head 
that  exposes  itself  above  the  safety-line.  Pokue  is 
never  let  alone,  but  receives  cautions  and  advice  from 
all  sides.  “Lower  the  muzzle  of  your  gun,  Pokue,” 
one  will  say;  “for  you  will  hit  nothing  but  a quarter- 
master or  commissary  that  way,  and  they  ain’t  worth 
killing.  “Take  good  aim,  old  fellow,”  another  cries; 
“ammunition  is  mighty  scarce  in  these  here  Confed- 
erate States.”  “But  don’t  wait  to  see  if  you  get  your 
man,”  chimes  in  a third;  “it’s  dangerous.”  And, 
anxious  to  demonstra«te  his  profound  appreciation  of 
these  and  a hundred  or  more  similar  remarks,  Pokue 
hugs  his  gun  to  his  shoulder,  and  bobs  his  head  and 
the  muzzle  of  the  weapon  alternately  up  and  down,  like 
the  ends  of  a seesaw,  until,  in  a sudden  access  of  cour- 
age or  desperation,  rising  high  enough  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  top  of  the  enemy’s  breastworks,  he  pulls 
the  trigger  and  sinks  back,  exhausted,  pale,  and  per- 
spiring, into  the  arms  of  his  friends,  ready  to  receive 
, their  laughing  congratulations. 

It  is  not  likely  you  have  any  definite  idea  of  the 
trenches.  Imagine  a ditch  eight  feet  wide  and  three 
or  four  deep,  the  dirt  from  which  is  thrown  on  the  side 
next  to  the  enemy  and  forms  an  embankment  just  high 
enough  for  a man  to  stand  erect  and  look  over.  This 
embankment  is  the  breastworks  which  protects  us  from 
the  shots  of  the  Yankees.  The  ditch  extends  for  miles 
to  the  right  and  left;  or,  at  any  rate,  as  far  as  there  is  a 
necessity  for  protection.  Leading  back  from  the  main 
ditch  at  acute  or  obtuse  angles,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  ground  and  situation  of  the  enemv’s  works,  and 
with  the  dirt  likewise  thrown  on  the  side  next  to  the 
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enemy,  are  smaller  ditches,  called  traverses,  in  which 
the  soldiers  sleep  and  do  their  cooking,  washing, 
starching,  and  ironing.  Here  at  Petersburg  we  found 
the  lines  of  defense  already  prepared  for  occupancy, 
but,  until  we  reached  those  about  Richmond,  we  had  to 
do  our  own  digging;  sometimes,  too,  in  an  emergency 
so  great  that  resort  was  had  to  bayonets  and  tin  cups, 
in  the  absence  of  spades,  shovels,  and  picks.  Often 
there  was  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  construct  trav- 
erses, and  then  men  who  objected  to  sleeping  in  the 
main  trench,  to  be  run  over  and  annoyed  by  wander- 
ers, dug  square,  shallow  holes  in  the  ground  just  back 
of  the  main  line.  At  Cold  Harbor  our  brigade  worked 
all  nig'ht  with  only  bayonets,  cups,  two  or  three  picks, 
and  as  many  shovels  with  which  to  throw  up  a breast- 
work; and  next  day  several  of  us  excavated  sleeping- 
places  in  the  rear.  When  night  came  on,  in  a cloud 
of  almost  palpable  darkness,  I groped  my  way  out  to 
mine,  and  in  a little  while  was  fast  asleep  — if  one 
can  be  that  while  dreaming.  Whether  the  fancies 
which  flitted  through  my  passive  mind  were  grave  or 
gay,  tender  or  savage,  of  home  or  of  war,  has  escaped 
my  memory;  but  I do  know  that  “a  change  came  o’er 
the  spirit  of  my  dream”  with  alarming  suddenness 
when  a belated  straggler  going  up  the  line  landed  one 
of  his  huge  feet  fairly  and  squarely  on  the  side  of  my 
head.  My  first  thought  was  that  it  was  one  of  the  im- 
mense hundred-pound  shells  which  the  Yankee  gun- 
boats occasionally  shoot  at  us;  and,  expecting  an  in- 
stant explosion,  and  strangely  unwilling  to  be  buried  in 
a grave  of  my  own  digging,  I sprang  to  my  feet  with 
a celerity  not  at  all  usual  with  me.  Then,  discovering 
the  truth,  I gave  loud  and  appropriate  expression  to  my 
wounded  feelings  in  language  not  fitting,  I .am  sorry 
to  say,  to  be  repeated  to  a lady.  But,  seemingly  con- 
scious that  he  had  offended  beyond  hope  of  forgive- 
ness, my  assailant  waited  not  to  apologize.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  went  stumbling  on  up  the  long  line  of  sleeping 
soldiers;  and,  judging  from  the  innumerable  cuss  words 
that  for  the  next  ten  minutes  broke  the  silence  of  the 
night,  and  even  attracted  the  attention  of  our  Yankee 
friends  across  the  way,  must  have  made  stepping- 
stones  of  the  heads  and  bodies  of  every  man  along  his 
tortuous  route.  The  print  of  a nail  that  was  in  the  heel 
of  the  shoe  which  dropped  down  upon  me  show's  yec 
on  my  left  ear. 

Bill  Calhoun  always  finds  some  compensation  for  an 
injury  inflicted  upon  him  by  the  Yankees  in  a joke  on 
a Confederate.  Some  weeks  ago  a bullet  buried  itself 
in  the  fleshy  part  of  his  thigh,  and,  after  gouging  it  out 
w'ith  his  fingers,  he  limped  back  tO'  the  rear.  There 
encountering  a surgeon  new  in  the  business  of  attend- 
ing to  gunshot  wounds — in  fact,  a gentleman  whose 
practise  at  home  had  ceased  to  be  lucrative  enough  to- 
support  him,  and  who  had  recently  decided  to  take  pay 
from  the  Confederate  Government  for  the  exercise  of 
his  limited  abilities — Bill  thought  it  prudent  to  have 
the  wound  examined.  The  surgeon  probed  here  and 
cut  a little  there,  until  patience,  fortitude,  and  silence 
ceased  to  be  virtues.  “What  the  are  you  carv- 

ing me  up  so  for,  doctor?”  inquired  the  victim. 

‘T  am  searching  for  the  ball,”  explained  the  doctor. 

“Searching  for  the  ball?”  exclaimed  Bill  with  inimit- 
ably sarcastic  inflection  of  voice,  as,  diving  with  one 
hand  into  a pocket,  he  produced  a battered  piece  of 
lead  and  held  it  out!  “Here  it  is,  if  that’s  all  you  want.” 


Proud  of  being  a Texan,  I rejoice  exceedingly  that  I 
am  “to  the  manner  born,”  a native  Texan.  Being 
that,  I am  foolish  enough  to  arrogate  to  myself  an  extra 
modicum  of  consequence  when  I remeniber  that  the 
impress  of  a star  was  first  used  as  the  seal  of  an  inde- 
pendent nation  at  the  house  of  my  father  in  Brazoria 
County.  Gov.  Henry  Smith — a near  neighbor,  by  the 
way — happened  to  be  there  on  the  day  he  signed  the 
first  official  document  which  required  such  an  authenti- 
cation. Whether  it  was  at  his  own  or  the  suggestion 
of  another  person,  I know  not;  but  it  is  a fact  that  he 
detached  from  his  coat  a button  on  which  was  stamped 
in  relief  a five-pointed  star,. and  with  it  and  old-fash- 
ioned sealing-wax  furnished  the  design  for  the  seal, 
first  of  the  republic  and  then  of  the  state  of  Texas. 

Yet,  proud  as  I am  of  these  mere  accidents,  I am 
more  proud  of  being  a member  of  a brigade  which,  in- 
spired by  the  memory  of  the  Alamo  and  San  Jacinto, 
not  only  has  added  luster  to  the  “lone  star”  on  many  a 
hard-fought  field  of  battle,  but  never  displayed  greater 
soldierly  qualities  than  at  Bermuda  Hundreds  on  the 
17th  of  last  month.  Occupying  an  old  and  abandoned 
line  of  works  in  a hollow,  the  privates  of  the  brigade  dis- 
covered that  by  an  immediate  attack  they  could  recover 
from  the  Yankees  a portion  of  the  line  from  which,  that 
morning,  the  Confederates  had  been  driven ; and,  wait- 
ing not  for  orders,  sprang  forward  with  one  simulta- 
neous impulse  and  accomplished  the  undertaking. 
“Now’s  our  time,  boys,”  shouted  a private  so  uncon- 
sciously and  involuntarily  that  not  a soul  remembers 
who  it  was,  and  then  away  the  boys  went.  Half-way 
between  the  two  lines  Col.  Winkler  did  manage  to  over- 
take them  and  cry  “Forward,’’  but  it  was  a useless  ex- 
penditure of  breath;  every  man  of  the  brigade  was  al- 
ready running  forward  at  the  top  of  his  speed.  Reach- 
ing the  works,  it  was  discovered  that  the  Yankees  had 
leveled  them  almost  to  the  ground,  and  that  to  be  tena- 
ble they  must  be  reconstructed.  Scarcely  two  hundred 
yards  beyond  frowned  a Federal  fort  and  the  gaping 
mouths  of  twenty  or  more  huge  cannon,  and  from  sun- 
down until  twilight  deepened  into  the  blackest  of  dark- 
ness round  shot,  grape,  canister,  and  shells  rained  upon 
us  so  fast  and  furiously  that  “we  wished  we  hadn’t.’’ 
And  when  the  terrible  and  demoralizing  fire  ceased 
and  orders  came  for  us,  the  gallant  captors,  to  do  the 
reconstructing,  the  wail  of  regret  for  our  hastiness 
would  have  melted  even  the  war-calloused  hearts  of 
your  gallant  coast-guard  friends,  Tom  and  Dick,  could 
they  have  heard  it;  for  the  order  meant  not  only  the 
most  laborious  toil,  but  working  in  the  dark — ^t'he  Yan- 
kees would  not  suffer  lights  used.  There  was  no  es- 
cape, and,  putting  our  w’hole  souls  into  the  business,  we 
finished  the  job  by  daylight.  Then,  just  as  we  began  to 
feel  good  over  the  day’s  rest  certainly  in  store  for  us,  the 
order  came  to  march,  and  that  day,  the  i8th,  we  came 
to  Petersburg,  the  sleepiest  and  weariest  set  of  “Corn- 
fed”  mortals  imaginable. 


Maj.  Bailey  Davis,  of  Richmond,  served  in  the  Vir- 
ginia army  in  the  early  part  of  the  great  war  as  a lieu- 
tenant of  artillery.  Later  he  was  at  Port  Hudson  in 
the  siege  there,  and  afterward  was  confined  in  the  John- 
son’s Island  prison  until  near  the  close  of  the  war.  He 
was  a member  of  Dr.  Hoge’s  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  died  in  Richmond  August  5,  1897. 
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REUNION  OF  HOOD'S  TEXAS  BRIGADE. 

George  A.  liraiiard,  Secretary  of  the  brigade : 

ihe  reunion  ot  Hood's  iexas  Jingacle,  at  idores- 
ville,  iex.,  on  the  30th  oi  June  and  ist  01  July  last,  will 
long  be  reiueinbei ed  by  its  members  present,  ihe 
large  and  tastetuily  decorated  opera-house,  m which 
the  days  were  spent;  the  absence  of  any  marching  and 
parading,  tliat  would  have  wearied;  the  delicious  bar- 
necued  beef,  mutton,  and  pork  furnished  us  tor  our 
dinners;  the  watermelon  feast  of  the  second  day,  and 
the  inspiring  serenade  which  was  given  members  on 
the  second  night  of  our  stay — all  conspired  to  make  the 
event  a pleasure. 

While  the  gentlemen  did  so  much  to  make  the  re- 
union pleasant,  it  is  to  the  ladies  that  we  owe  most. 
With  unexampled  fortitude  and  devotion  Southern 
women  stood  by  us  in  the  dark  days  of  civil  war,  and, 
thank  God!  they  stand  by  us  yet.  Miss  Mettawee 
Blanton  recited  the  “Conquered  Banner”  so-  eloquently 
and  touchingly  as  to  bring  the  tears  to  eyes  long  un- 
used to  weeping.  Miss  Lenore  Paschal  responded  so 
charmingly  and  cheerfully  to  every  call  upon  her  for  a 
recitation  that  she  captured  a place  as  an  adopted 
daughter  of  Flood’s  Texas  Brigade.  And  last,  but  far 
from  least,  Mrs.  Samuel  Maverick,  a patriotic  woman 
of  1836,  who  witnessed  the  fall  of  the  Alamo,  yet  finds 
strength  and  heart  to  be  proud  of  Hood’s  Texas  Bri- 
gade. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  Third 
Arkansas,  in  the  persons  of  Capt.  Thrasher  and  Judge 
Alexander,  of  Malvern,  Ark.,  came  down  on  us  with 
such  force  and  eloquence  that  our  next  reunion  will  be 
held  at  that  place. 

Comrade  J.  B.  Polley  was  elected  President  of  the 
association  for  the  ensuing  year,  Capt.  T.  J.  Thrasher, 
Vice-President,  and  the  other  old  officers  reelected. 

Comrade  Branard  writes  of  having  to  hasten  from 
the  Nashville  reunion  to  attend  that  of  his  old  brigade, 
and  he  adds: 

The  open  and  kind  reception  to  the  Texans  will 
never  be  forgotten  by  them.  Where  did  Nashville  get 
all  of  those  beautiful  ladies?  I thought  Texas  was 
noted  for  beauty  of  the  fair  sex,  but  Nashville  takes 
the  cake.  I am  sorry  I had  to  leave  so  soon. 

THE  LATE  COL.  F.  S.  BASS. 

Col.  F.  S.  Bass,  last  commander  of  Hood’s  Texas 
Brigade,  died  in  the  Texas  Confederate  Home  last 
month.  Gov.  Culberson  pays  tribute  to  his  memory : 

He  was  a man  of  high  character  and  attainments  and 
a gallant  soldier.  Born  in  Virginia,  in  1831,  in  1851 
he  graduated  from  the  Virginia  Military  Institute  with 
distinction,  ranking  third  in  a class  of  twenty-nine.  A 
few  years  after  graduation  he  removed  to  Texas,  set- 
tling at  Marshall,  where  he  engaged  most  successfully 
in  teaching.  At  the  first  call  to  arms  in  1861  he  en- 
listed under  the  Southern  cross,  and  surrendered  at 
Appomattox.  Enlisting  in  the  First  Texas  Infantry, 
Hood’s  Brigade,  he  shared  throughout  the  war  its  suf- 
fering, its  privation,  its  heroism,  and  at  the  close  of 
hostilities  was  its  commander.  As  the  senior  colonel, 
he  commanded  Hood’s  Brigade  at  Appomattox.  He 
had  been  made  a brigadier-general  for  gallant  and  con- 
spicuous service  in  battle,  but,  in  the  confusion  at- 


tending the  last  days  of  the  Confederacy,  his  commis- 
sion was  not  delivered  to  him.  After  the  surrender  he 
returned  to  Marshall;  and  there  and  at  Jefferson,  where 
he  successively  resided,  he  held  that  place  in  the  es- 
teem of  the  people  to  which  he  was  entitled  as  an  ex- 
emplary citizen  and  distinguished  educator.  Two 
years  ago  he  came  to  the  Confederate  Home.  Crip- 
pled in  body  and  broken  in  health,  unable  to  pursue 
his  vocation,  too  sensitive  and  proud  to  accept  the  gen- 
erosity of  friends  or  relatives,  he  sought  the  retreat 
which  the  gratitude  of  the  state  had  provided  for  her 
heroes,  and  which,  having  periled  his  life  in  her  cause, 
he  could  accept  without  sacrifice  of  his  pride  or  his 
manhood.  A rare  and  perfect  gentleman,  the  golden 
age  of  the  South  produced  few  gentler  and  nobler  men 
and  the  gray  wrapped  no  more  dauntless  and  intrepid 
spirit. 


ABOUT  THE  NASHVILLE  REUNION, 

Every  Confederate  and  every  person  interested  in 
Nashville,  and  even  in  the  Volunteer  State,  may  feel 
pride  in  echoes  from  the  reunion  of  United  Confed- 
erate Veterans  which  occurred  at  the  capital  of  Ten- 
nessee in  this  Centennial  year.  The  most  succinct  and 
careful  report  received  is  that  of  Gen.  J.  A.  Chalaron, 
Chairman  of  the  Army  of  Tennessee  Association  in 
Louisiana.  Gen.  Chalaron  has  ever  been  an  active 
participant  in  the  Confederate  cause: 

Comrades:  As  chairman  of  your  delegation  to  the 
United  Confederate  Veteran  reunion,  held  in  Nash- 
ville, June  22-24,  I beg  leave  to  make  the  following 
report : 

. . . Quarters  had  been  retained  in  advance  by 

the  quartermaster  of  the  division,  and  no  trouble  was 
experienced  in  obtaining  comfortable  lodging. 

The  convention  was  largely  attended,  the  represen- 
tation exceeding  twelve  hundred  delegates.  The  at- 
tendance of  veterans  reached  certainly  fifteen  thousand, 
and,  with  their  families  and  friends,  who  had  followed 
them  in  large  numbers,  made  a great  concourse  of 
Confederate  veterans  and  sympathizers,  which  has  not 
been  surpassed  at  any  previous  reunion. 

The  beautiful  city  had  put  on  appropriate  and  pro- 
fuse Confederate  attire,  and  her  hospitable  and  cul- 
tured citizens  dispensed  a whole-souled  hospitality  that 
nowhere  in  our  experience  with  reunions  has  been  ex- 
celled. It  was  from  the  heart,  intense,  unassuming, 
modest,  and  it  captivated  the  veterans.  Accommoda- 
tions were  more  than  ample  in  the  many  hotels  and 
magnificent  college  buildings  that  abound  in  the  city. 
The  moderate  charges  for  everything  were  truly  sur- 
prising and  refreshing.  All  arrangements  for  the  re- 
union and  for  the  comfort,  information,  enjoyment,  and 
gratification  of  the  veterans  had  been  admirably 
planned,  and  were  carried  out  to  perfection.  The 
weather  was  more  agreeable  than  could  have  been  ex- 
pected in  the  summer,  and  even  the  showers  that 
marred  and  dispersed  the  great  parade  on  the  last  day 
served  otherwise  to  cool  the  atmosphere  and  to  increase 
our  enjoyment. 

Your  delegation,  in  the  convention  and  in  the  pa- 
rade, was  noticed  for  its  numbers  and  spirit.  The  di- 
vision delegation,  as  a whole,  attracted  much  atten- 
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tion  also.  The  bevy  of  young  ladies  that  accompanied 
it  as  sponsor  and  maids,  under  the  care  of  that  “grande 
dame,”  Mrs.  Blake,  daughter  of  the  great  fighting  prel- 
ate of  the  Confederacy,  Lieut.-Gen.  Leonidas  Polk, 
by  their  beauty,  their  graces,  and  their  charms  of  man- 
ner and  mind,  captured  the  hearts  of  all  who  met  them, 
and  shone  resplendent  in  the  simple  and  tasteful  adorn- 
ment of  person  that  so  distinguishes  our  Louisiana 
girls. 

The  labors  of  the  convention  were  not  all  that  was 
desired.  Enthusiasm  prevailed  to-  the  greatest  extent, 
and  in  its  indulgence  the  business  of  the  organization 
was  set  aside  and  serious  matters  put  off  that  should 
have  had  attention.  Of  the  four  standing  committees 
under  the  constitution,  but  one  reported ; the  Historical 
Committee,  through  its  chairman,  Lieut.-Gen.  Stephen 
D.  Lee.  Its  report  adds  another  brilliant  page  to  the 
record  of  invaluable  recommendations  and  contribu- 
tions it  has  presented  at  our  successive  meetings  since 
its  creation,  which  have  already  had  sO’  marked  an  ef- 
fect in  stimulating  the  Southern  mind  to  historical  re- 
search and  vindication  and  in  checking  and  counteract- 
ing the  baneful  misrepresentations  of  the  Lost  Cause 
and  of  the  South  in  histories  of  the  United  States  ema- 
nating from  Northern  sources. 

No  reports  were  presented  and  read  from  the  Adju- 
tant-General, Quartermaster-General,  or  other  general 
officers.  The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Confederate 
Memorial  Association  presented’  its  report,  which, 
stripped  of  promised  amounts,  showed  that  since  the 
Richmond  reunion  the  sum  of  thirteen  hundred  dol- 
lars cash  had  been  received  in  addition  to  the  sum  then 
reported  by  the  old  committee.  Your  delegation 
voiced  on  the  floor  of  the  convention  the  unanimous 
decision  of  the  Louisiana  Division,  in  convention  as- 
sembled, declaring  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Con- 
federate Memorial  Association  . . . [An  omission  is 
made  here  for  time  to  investigate  accuracy  of  a state- 
mem.  The  conditions  of  this  great  movement  de- 
serve to  be  perfectly  understood  by  the  Southern  peo- 
ple. and  they  must  be.- — Ed.  Veteran.] 

The  proposed  amendments  to  the  constitution  were 
not  taken  up,  with  the  exception  of  the  one  to  change 
the  name  of  the  organization.  This  amendment  was 
defeated.  That  to  change  the  button  was  not  brought 
up,  nor  were  several  others. 

Gen.  John  B.  Gordon  was  reelected  Commanding 
General  of  the  organization,  and  Lieut.-Gens.  Lee, 
Hampton,  and  Cabell  were  likewise  reelected. 

After  handsomely  recognizing  and  praising  the  dis- 
interested and  valuable  services  and  labors  of  Gen. 
Moorman,  djutant-General  and  Chief  of  Staff,  and 
with  due  resolutions  of  thanks  to  the  liberal,  patriotic 
people  of  Nashville,  the  convention  adjourned  to  meet 
at  Atlanta,  which  city  had  been  seledted  for  the  place 
of  meeting  of  the  eighth  reunion  by  a large  majority  of 
the  assembly. 

Despite  the  inexpressible  sentiments  and  emotions  of 
pride,  of  glory,  of  tenderness,  that  were  aroused  in  ev- 
ery veteran’s  bosom  on  this  occasion,  it  has  been  dis- 
appointing to  a great  many  and  to  your  delegation  in 
so  much  that  so  little  consideration  was  given  to  mat- 
ters of  business  in  the  convention.  Though  the  camps 
have  been  pushed  into  existence  until  they  now  number 
ten  hundred  and  twenty-five,  still  the  veterans  are  drop- 


ping off  in  more  rapid  and  yearly  increasing  ratio,  and 
many  think  that  there  are  other  objects  of  the  United 
Confederate  Veterans  organization  that  should  be 
pushed  through  the  committees  designated  in  the  con- 
stitution and  be  made  to  bear  fruit  before  too  many  of 
us  have  been  called  away.  Meeting  but  once  a year, 
the  convention  should  have  its  business  prepared 
through  these  committees,  and  take  it  up  and  carry  it 
through  before  indulging  in  all  the  paroxysms  of  joy, 
of  feeling,  of  sentiment,  of  emotion,  of  laudation,  of 
glorification,  of  enjoyment  which  the  hearts  of  the  vet- 
erans can  still  muster.  Such  an  order  of  proceeding, 
it  strikes  your  delegation,  is  necessary  to  preserve  the 
association  and  make  it  productive  of  all  the  good  the 
organizers  intended  it  should  accomplish. 

The  report  was  adopted  with  enthusiasm. 

An  Arkansas  exchange  states:  “Arkansas  did  herself 
proud.  No  division  of  the  veterans  made  a better 
showing  than  that  of  Maj.-Gen.  Shaver.  The  latter  and 
his  four  brigadier-generals — Eagle,  Cravens,  Morgan, 
and  Knox — with  their  respective  staffs,  about  fifty  in 
number,  were  dressed  in  Confederate  gray,  and  when 
mounted  made  an  imposing  appearance  in  the  veter- 
ans’ parade.  In  numbers,  Helena  took  the  lead.  She 
had  eighty-two-  ex-Confederates  in  line  and  more  la- 
dies present  than  any  other  city  in  the  state.  Arkan- 
sas had  in  the  parade,  including  mounted  and  foot  sol- 
diers, about  five  hundred,  while  she  had  one  hundred 
and  eight  delegates  in  the  convention.  A beautiful  silk 
flag,  made  especially  for  the  occasion,  was  carried  at  the 
head  of  the  column,  and  a band  marched  with  the  boys. 
Much  credit  is  due  Col.  V.  Y.  Cook,  the  Chief  of  Staff 
of  Gen.  Shaver,  for  the  fine  appearance  Arkansas  made 
on  this  occasion.  A native  of  Kentucky,  he  fought 
with  that  great  cavalry  leader,  Gen.  N.  B.  Forrest.” 

In  a letter  to  the  Veteran  since  his  return,  enclosing 
subscriptions,  Col.  Cook  writes:  “Never  did  a people  ac- 
quit themselves  better  than  did  your  Nashville  people 
on  the  occasion  of  the  late  reunion,  and  long  will  those 
who  attended  that  great  gathering  remember  with  pride 
and  pleasure  their  treatment  at  your  hands.  It  was 
characteristic  of  Nashville  and  Tennesseeans.” 

Comrade  W.  G.  Mitchell,  Adjutant  of  Camp  J.  B. 
Robertson,  Bryan,  Tex.,  wrote  a series  of  articles  about 
the  reunion  for  the  Brazos  Pilot,  in  one  of  which  he  paid 
tribute  to  Gov.  Robert  L.  Taylor:  “.  . . The  hall 

was  crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity  with  enthusiastic 
veterans,  their  wives,  sons,  and  daughters,  to  listen  to 
a fervid  prayer  by  that  grand  Confederate  chaplain, 
John  William  Jones,  and  to  the -sweet  words  of  welcome 
delivered  with  the  eloquence  of  that  matchless,  sweet 
singer  of  the  South,  Gov.  Robert  L.  Taylor,  who,  with 
a divinely  poetic  genius,  can  play  upon  the  hearts  of 
his  people,  calling  forth  the  purest  and  most  ecstatic 
impulses  of  the  soul,  as  did  David  of  old  with  his  in- 
spired lyre.  After  describing  the  South,  her  people, 
and  his  love  for  them  and  theirs  in  the  most  beautiful 
poetic  language  it  has  ever  been  my  good  fortune  to 
hear,  he  soared  to  the  climax  by  saying,  ‘But  the  music 
that  thrills  me  most  is  the  melody  that  died  away  on  the 
lips  of  many  a Confederate  soldier  as  he  sank  into 
the  sleep  that  knows  no  waking,’  then  suddenly  burst 
into  the  song,  ‘I  am  so  glad  I am  in  Dixie.’  There 
was  not  a dry  eye  in  that  vast  audience.  He  is  simply 
wonderful.  Po-etr>"  and  music  flow  from  his  soul  as 
beautifully  and  naturally  as  water  to  the  sea.” 
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It  is  said  that  “Fighting”  Joe  Flooker,  after  the  la»- 
borious  fighting  from  Chattanooga  to  Atlanta,  was 
asked  by  one  of  his  command,  after  the  fight  at  Atlanta, 
what  had  become  of  the  “Reibs.”  “Pdghting  Joe”  re- 
plied to  him  that  some  were  in a«id  die  balance  in 

Atlanta.  Had.  Joseph  been  in  Nashville  at  the  Con- 
federate reunion,  he  must  have  thought  from  the  en- 
thusiastic greetings  of  the  surviving  “Johnnies”  that 
some  were  in  heaven  and  all  the  others  in  Nashville. 

W.  C.  Dodson  writes  from  Waco,  Tex.:  “I  did  have 
a pleasant  time  about  my  old  boyhood  home  and  with 
old  schoolmates,  who,  it  appeared,  God  had  spared  that 
we  might  meet  again.  It  was  indeed  like  the  renewing 
of  my  youth.  I examined  very  closely  the  old  battle- 
ground and  positions  at  Franklin,  and  was  rather  sur- 
prised to  find  that  there  are  discrepancies  in  some  maps 
of  the  battle-ground.  I also  went  over  the  Confederate 
Cemetery,  and  noted  every  grave,  with  its  inscriptions 
and  the  number  from  each  state.  That  cemetery  will 
be  a perpetual  monument  to  the  patriotism',  to  the  man- 
hood and  womanhood,  of  Franklin  and  of  glorious  old 
Tennessee.” 

The  N.  B.  Forrest  Camp,  U.  C.  V.,  No.  430,  Scotts- 
boro,  Ala.,  through  a committee  comprised  of  W.  H. 
Payne,  J.  H.  Young,  and  J.  H.  Thompson,  adopted 
unanimously  resolutions  in  recognition  of  the  kindness 
shown  the  camp  at  the  Nashville  reunion.  They  say 
that  they  anticipated  a cordial  reception  and  a hearty 
welcome,  but  that  their  highest  anticipations  had  fallen 
short  of  what  they  realized.  They  tender  heartfelt 
thanks  for  the  very  kind  treatment  by  the  people  of 
Nashville  generally  and  to  Confederate  comrades  es- 
pecially. They  compliment  the  committees  on  their 
excellent  arrangements  and  for  their  successful  man- 
agement of  every  department  for  the  entertainment  and 
the  ample  provision  made.  They  request  their  town 
papers  and  the  Veteran  to  publish  their  action,  which 
they  send  officially  to  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Concerning  the  reunion,  the  Bonham  (Tex.)  Nezvs 
says:  “It  was  fortunate  that  the  old  soldiers  selected 
Nashville  as  their  gathering-place  this  Centennial  year. 
This  was  one  of  the  largest  reunions  of  the  U.  C.  V.  ever 
held.  The  gates  of  the  White  City  of  1897  were  thrown 
wide  open,  and  the  veterans  who  were  there  can  never 
doubt  that  their  four  years  of  living  sacrifice  is  appre- 
ciated. At  all  the  gatherings  ‘Welcome!  welcome!’ 
sounded  from  the  lips  of  our  most  eloquent  orators. 
‘Welcome’  blazed  in  electric  lights  on  every  side,  and  a 
very  hearty  welcome  was  extended  with  the  many  other 
hospitalities  shown  this  throng  of  visitors.  They  had 
their  love-feasts,  told  their  old  war-tales,  laughed  and 
cried  together.  Many  scenes  of  sadness  as  well  as  of 
joy  were  witnessed  among  the  old  soldiers.  When 
they  marched  into  the  Centennial  grounds  the  bells 
from  the  tower  chimed,  ‘Shall  We  Gather  at  the  River?’ 
and  surely  the  time-worn  soldiers  could  almost  catch  a 
glimpse  of  that  other  reunion  up  yonder  where  the  ar- 
mies of  heaven  follow  Him  who  is  King  of  kings  and 
Lord  of  lords.” 


GEN.  ARCHIBALD  GRACIE. 


Sketch  by  his  son,  Archibald  Grade,  of  New  York: 
Many  incidents  have  been  published  in  connection 
with  the  death  of  my  father,  Gen.  Archibald  Grade, 
and  I have  been  spoken  to  so  frequently  auout  them 
that  a recapitulation  of  the  circumstances  is  submitted 
as  interesting,  particularly  to  those  who  knew  him  and 
served  with  him  in  the  great  civil  war.  A sketch  of 
his  life  is  also  embodied. 


Gen.  Gracie  was  killed  at  Petersburg,  Va.,  near  the 
site  of  the  “Crater,”  December  2,  1864.  The  news- 
papers of  that  time  recount  the  gloom  that  pervaded 
the  army  on  the  news  of  his  aeath,  and  letters  from 
some  of  the  most  prominent  men  in  the  Confederacy 
speak  of  it  as  a national  calamity.  The  severity  of  his 
loss  to  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  is  shown  by  the 
testimony  of  its  great  commander,  Gen.  Robert  E. 
Lee,  who  referred  to  it 
quite  as  he  did  to  the 
loss  sustained  by  the  death 
of  the  immortal  Stonewall 
Jackson.  In  a letter,  in  my 


possession,  from 
Gen.  Lee  to  his 
wife.  December 
1 1, 1864,  he  says: 
“The  death  of 
Gracie  was  a 
great  grief  to  me. 
I do  not  know 
how  to  replace 
him.  He  was  an 
excellent  officer 
and  a Christian  gentleman.  I had  been  all  over  his 
line  with  him  the  day  before  his  death,  and  decided 
on  some  changes  I wished  made.  He  had  just  re- 
ceived the  telegram  announcing  the  birth  of  his  daugh- 
ter, and  expected  to  visit  his  wife  the  next  day.  Our 
loss  is  heavy,  but  his  gain  great.  May  his  wife,  whom 
he  loved  so  tenderly,  be  comforted  in  the  recollection 
of  his  many  virtues,  his  piety,  his  worth,  his  love ! . . . 
I grieve  with  her  and  for  her  daily.” 

1 n another  letter,  written  to  my  mother,  and  enclo- 
sing a photograph  of  himself,  Gen.  Lee  wTOte : 

“It  may  serve  to  remind  you  of  one  who  from  his 
first  acquaintance  with  your  noble  husband,  then  a ca- 
det ar  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy,  discerned  his  worth 
and  high  sense  of  honor,  and  whose  esteem  and  admi- 
ration for  him  increased  to  the  day  of  his  death.” 
Despatches  in  the  “Records  of  the  War,”  which 
passed  between  the  Federal  leaders,  recount  his  death: 
Maj.-Gen.  John  G.  Parke,  commander  of  the  Ninth 
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Corps,  telegraphed  on  December  4,  1864,  to  Gen.  S. 
Williams,  Adjutant-General: 

“Everything  remains  about  the  same  along  our  lines. 
'Ihe  heavy  firing  of  yesterday  was  caused  by  our  peo- 
ple endeavoring  to  put  a stop  to  the  enemy’s  working- 
parties.  They  were  planting  a new  mortar  battery  on 
the  Fort  Rice  and  Sedgwick  front.  Two  deserters 
came  in  last  night  and  report  that  Gen.  Gracie  was 
killed  yesterday  by  a shell ; also  a captain  and  two  men.” 

On  the  same  day  Gen.  George  G.  Meade,  commander 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  telegraphed  to  Ifieut.- 
Gen.  U.  S.  Grant: 

“Gen.  Parke  yesterday  afternoon  opened  his  bat- 
teries on  some  working-parties  of  the  enemy  in  front 
of  Fort  Sedgwick.  From  deserters  he  is  informed  that 
the  Confederate  general  Archibald  Gracie  was  killed 
by  one  of  our  shells.”  . . . 

Gen.  Grant  telegraphed  from  City  Point  the  next 
day  to  Maj.-Gen.  Meade  that  he  had  read  in  a Rich- 
mond paper  a full  account  of  the  death  of  Gen.  Gracie; 
also  that  the  same  shot  killed  a captain,  a private,  and 
wounded  one  other. 

These  despatches  indicate  the  importance  that  Gens. 
Meade‘  and  Grant  attached  to  Gen.  Gracie’s  death.  1 
];iave  heard^i, various  incorrect  statements  concerning 
how  Gen.  Gracie  was  kill'gd. . One  report  is  that  he 
was  shot  by  a sharpshooter;  anot^ier,  that  his  head  was 
severed  from  his  body  by  a^ Cannon-ball,  etc. 

Some  years  ago  I was  accosted  by  a young  man  on 
the  grounds  of  our  athletic  club,  who  asked  me  my 
name,  and  said  his  father  was  the  commandant  of  Fort 

, New  York  harbor,  and  he  had  often  heard  him 

speak  of  Gen.  Gracie.  They  were  friends  at  West 
Point,  and  he  would  berfiueh  pleased  to  meet  me.  Al- 
ways glad  to  meet  any  one  who  knew  my  father  and 
who  might  tell  me  of  incidents  in  his,  life,  I soon  drove 
over  to  the  fort  with  my  wife  and  called  at  the  com- 
mandant’s house.  Shortly  after  being  ushered  into 
the  parlor  we  were  welcomed  very  cordially  by  the 
colonel,  a weather-tanned  soldier  of  about  sixty  years, 
who  asked  us  to  be  seated,  and  began  the  conversation 
with  the  remark:  “I  killed  your  father.”  I was  start- 
led by  this  abrupt  and  extraordinary  greeting,  of 
course.  Only  a man  in  a like  embarrassing  position 
can  appreciate  my  feelings.  I was  not  angry,  but 
could  scarcely  retain  my  seat.  My  blood  boiled,  while 
my  arms  and  legs  seemed  to  rebel  against  keeping  still. 
I calmed  myself,  knowing  that  no  offense  was  intended. 
My  wife  was  also  perturbed,  and  tried  to  change  the 
subject  of  conversation,  but  the  Colonel  went  on  to  tell 
me  that  he  was  in  command  of  the  batterv  that  fired 
the  shell,  and  that  he  saw  the  effect  of  it.  He  had  been 
stationed,  he  said,  during  four  years  of  the  war  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  and  he  was  impatient  to  be  ordered  East 
into  active  service.  He  was  ordered  to  Petersburg  just 
before  this  event. 

VISITING  PETERSBURG FAMILY  HISTORY. 

Some  seven  years  ago  I made  a visit  to  Petersburg 
and  the  spot  where  my  father  was  killed.  The  old 
town,  with  its  narrow  streets  and  old-style  buildings, 
seemed  to  be  a relic  of  greater  days,  where  once  big 
ships  discharged  their  rich  cargoes  for  the  early  plant- 
ers of  Virginia.  It  was  here  that  the  first  Archibald 
Gracie,  Gen.  Gracie’s  grandfather,  arrived  with  his 
ship’s  cargo  from  Dumfries,  Scotland,  shortly  after  the 


close  of  the  revolutionary  war,  established  himself  as  a 
merchant,  and  became  one  of  Petersburg’s  prominent 
citizens.  His  house  was  the  only  brick  house  in  his 
part  of  the  city,  and  was  situated  near  the  foot  of  Syca- 
more Street.  It  was  designated  “the  brick  house.” 
Petersburg  at  that  time  was  one  of  the  principal  com- 
mercial cities  in  America.  Mr.  Gracie  was  induced  by 
business  interests  to  move  to  New  York,  where  he  mar- 
ried Miss  Rogers,  of  that  city,  who  was  descended 
from  “Rogers,  the  martyr.”  Here  he  became  the  lead- 
ing merchant  prince  of  his  day,  so  accounted  in  the 
works  of  Cooper  and  Washington  Irving.  He  was 
also  the  founder  of  benevolent  and  banking  institutions, 
now  the  pride  of  the  metropolis,  and  one  of  the  first  pro- 
moters of  the  public-school  system  of  our  country. 

Only  a few  days  before  Gen.  Gracie  was  killed  he 
viewed,  in  Petersburg,  this  old  house  of  his  ancestor. 
Here,  also,  in  St.  Paul’s  Church,  the  Sunday  before  his 
death,  he  partook  of  his  first  communion,  having  for 
many  weeks  before  prepared  himself  and  studied  the 
obligations  incumbent  upon  him  as  a member  of 
Christ’s  Church.  It  seems  as  if  Gen.  Gracie  had  felt  a 
premonition  that  his  end  was  near;  that  the  command 
“Prepare  to  meet  thy  God”  had  been  literally  given 
him.  Nothing  was  left  undone  for  such  preparation. 
No  martyr  ever  walked  more  heroically  to  his  death  for 
the  cause  he  loved. 

His  father,  mother,  brothers,  and  sisters  in  New  York 
managed,  just  before  his  death,  to  have  letters  conveyed 
to  him,  as  if  all  were  bidding  him  good-by  forever. 
His  devoted  mother,  of  an  old  South  Carolina  Hugue- 
not family — before  marriage.  Miss  Bethune,  of  Charles- 
ton — died  suddenly  the  very  morning  her  son  was 
buried.  She  had  been  spared  the  news  of  his  death. 
From  the  double  shock  a few  months  thereafter  also 
died  the  old  father,  who  idolized  him,  who  had  planned 
every  step  in  the  young  man’s  career.  He  had  sent 
him  to  Heidelberg,  Germany,  to  be  educated,  and  on 
his  return  home,  after  six  years,  he  had  obtained  for 
him  a cadetship  at  West  Point,  where  he  graduated 
and  was  sent  to  the  Pacific  Slope  as  a lieutenant  in  the 
Fourth  U.  S.  Infantry,  tO'  command  an  expedition 
against  the  Indians  of  Oregon  and  Washington.  Be- 
cause of  his  many  miraculous  escapes  from  death,  the 
Indians  gave  him  a name  signifying  that  he  was  invul- 
nerable to  bullets.  He  resigned  from  the  army  to 
manage  important  business  affairs  for  his  father  in  Mo- 
bile, until  the  war  broke  out.  With  his  father’s  ap- 
proval also  he  joined  the  Confederacy,  and  was  made 
captain  of  the  first  company  enrolled  in  the  state  of 
Alabama. 

The  last  letter  written  by  Gen.  Gracie  to  his  father 
was  found  on  a table  in  his  tent  the  day  of  his  death. 
It  contains  the  following: 

“Once  having  placed  my  hand  to  the  plow,  I have 
never  yet  looked  back.  Although  I have  passed 
through  dangers  and  what  other  men  call  hardships, 
I have  never  regretted  the  course  I have  pursued. 
However,  I do  regret  conditions  which  have  robbed 
me  of  parents,  friends,  and  home.  My  heart  yearns 
more  and  more  with  the  same  warmth  as  when  I was 
a child  to  my  parents,  my  brothers,  my  sisters.  The 
consolation  in  my  distress  is  my  conviction  of  recti- 
tude, of  having  followed  the  course  my  conscience 
pointed  out  to  me  as  right;  and,  my  dear  father,  I am 
right,  and  if  I be  shot  down  to-morrow,  may  my  last 
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words  be:  ‘I  was  right.’  But  would  to  God  that  the 
war  would  end  — not  in  subjugation,  but  in  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  our  rights,  our  independence!  O 
that  that  hour  may  come,  and  that  right  speedily,  when 
I may  again  be  restored  to  my  family!” 

I note — with  pardonable  pride,  I trust — that  when 
but  twenty-six  years  old  he  decided,  like  other  North- 
ern-born men  who  lived  in  the  South  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  war,  to  take  the  Southern  side  of  the  contro- 
versy, which  their  consciences  dictated  was  right.  I 
have  heard  how  his  father  suffered  during  those  four 
terrible  years,  torn  with  conflicting  emotions,  proud  of 
his  son  and  his  record  as  a soldier,  cherishing  and  pre- 
serving whatever  the  newspapers  reported  of  him. 
Being  nearly  related  through  his  wife — Miss  Mayo,  of 
Virginia — ^to  Gen.  Winfield  Scott,  commander  of  the 
U.  S.  army  in  the  beginning,  and  also  connected  with 
the  King  family,  of  New  York,  both  James  G.  and 
Charles  King  having  married  aunts  of  Gen.  Gracie — 
James  G.  King  one  of  the  most  influential  members  of 
Congress  and  his  brother,  John  A.  King,  the  Governor 
of  New  York  state — he  would  have  had  exceptional 
advantages  for  promotion,  while  he  had  nothing  to  ex- 
pect from  the  South.  He  was  even  a stranger  in  the 
South,  having  lived  there  only  two  years;  and  his  being 
Northern -^born  made  against  his  more  rapid  promotion. 
He  might  have  gone  to  Europe,  where  he  was  educated 
and  had  many  friends. 

It  is  a matter  of  record  that  Gen.  Gracie  never  asked 
his  men  to  go  where  he  did  not  lead.  No  one  depre- 
cated the  war  more  than  he,  and  no  man  had  been 
more  loyal  to  his  country.  He  sacrificed  for  the  South 
all  he  had,  even  his  life. 

The  following  is  a letter  found  among  Gen.  Grade’s 
effects,  which  he  undoubtedly  treasured  as  showing  his 
father’s  approval  of  his  course : 

New  York,  November  30,  i860. 

“My  Dear  Yew.'  I have  read  with  interest  yours  of  the 
23d,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  you  have  managed  our 
business  with  excellent  judgment.  I do  not  think  that 
it  would  have  been  better  managed  if  I had  been  with 
you.  You  have  given  entire  satisfaction  to  all  inter- 
ested, and  I do  not  feel  as  if  I were  wanted  in  Mobile. 
I can  do  the  house  more  good  by  remaining  here ; still, 
if  you  write  me  that  you  want  me,  I will  join  you.  . . . 

“Your  course  in  military  matters  meets  my  entire  ap- 
proval; and,  holding  a commission  in  the  Alabama 
Volunteers,  you  could  not  do  otherwise  than  yield  to 
the  call  requesting  Capt.  Ledbetter  and  yourself  to  go 
to  Montgomery.  It  is  a great  compliment  to  you  to 
have  been  selected  and  tO'  have  been  associated  with 
Capt.  Ledbetter.  I feel  confident  that,  whatever  sit- 
uation you  may  be  placed  in,  you  will  do  your  duty  in 
a way  creditable  to  yourself  and  to  your  name ; and,  al- 
though I can  not  believe  that  there  will  be  bloodshed, 
it  is  right  to  be  prepared  for  any  emergency.  . . . 

“I  am,  my  dear  son,  your  devoted  father, 

“Arch  Gracie.” 

On  my  way  to  the  scene  of  the  fortifications  and 
trenches  east  of  Petersburg  I stopped  to  see  the  cele- 
brated old  Blandford  Church,  of  which  nothing  now 
remains  save  the  bare  walls  and  clinging  vines — a most 
romantic  and  picturesque  ruin.  It  is  the  “Gretna 
Green”  of  the  Old  Dominion,  where  many  romantic 
marriages  occurred.  Bishop  Meade  records  that 
Archibald  Gracie  was  one  of  its  trustees.  If  ever  the 


dead  could  anywhere  have  been  awakened  from  their 
slumbers  by  the  noise  and  power  of  man,  it  was  here 
among  these  solemnly  silent  surroundings. 

The  slopes  of  this  hill  and  its  connecting  links  formed 
the  last  barrier-lines  of  the  Confederates  driven  to  bay, 
the  Federals  occupying  the  opposite  chain  of  hills,  the 
ravine  between  the  armies.  It  was  here,  on  June  15- 
17,  that  Beauregard,  having  no  entrenchments  and 
witJi  but  ten  thousand  men,  opposed  successfully 
Grant’s  army  of  ninety  thousand,  beating  them  back, 
killing  and  wounding  more  of  the  enemy  than  his  own 
entire  force  numbered.  However,  he  was  finally 
forced  to  give  way  in  the  unequal  contest,  and  a break 
in  the  lines  occurred  which  would  have  been  irrepara- 
ble but  for  the  timely  arrival  of  Gen.  Gracie  with  his 
Alabama  brigade,  which  promptly  sprang  into  the 
breach  and  changed  the  tide  of  defeat  into  a victory, 
wherein  they  captured  two  thousand  prisoners ; and,  as 
Gen.  Beauregard  told  me  (and  his  written  account 
states),  my  father’s  command  on  that  day  saved  Pe- 
tersburg and  Richmond  from  capture.  The  rest  of 
Gen.  Lee’s  army,  having  crossed  to  the  south  side  of 
James  River,  came  up  during  the  night  and  occupied 
the  lines. 

From  June  18,  1864,  to  March  15,  1865,  these  lines 
of  battle  and  formidable  forts  confronted  each  other, 
with  armed  men  and  artillery  engaged  in  a nearly  nine 
months’  duel,  day  and  night,  of  constant,  ceaseless  bat- 
tle. The  earth  was  torn  up  to  make  habitations  for  the 
living.  They  mined  and  countermined,  fighting  each 
other  under  ground  as  well  as  above  it.  In  subterra- 
nean chambers,  standing  half  erect,  working  with  pick 
and  shovel,  they  heard  each  other  approaching,  and  as 
the  cannon  on  the  fortifications  above  them  thundered, 
the  earth  shook,  and  they  expected  to  be  engulfed. 

The  terrible  tragedy  known  as  the  “crater”  fight  and 
“Burnside’s  mine”  occurred  at  daylight  on  the  morn- 
ing of  July  30,  1864.  A few  days  previous  the  Sixtieth 
Alabama  Regiment  of  Gracie’s  Brigade  had  moved  out 
of  that  part  of  the  trenches  where  the  explosion  oc- 
curred and  another  regiment  of  South  Carolina  sol- 
diers, which  had  replaced  it,  was  blown  into  the  air  by 
the  artificial  earthquake,  which  formed  an  enormous 
pit  of  death  for  hundreds  of  men  and  inaugurated  a 
battle  in  which  over  seven  thousand  were  killed  and 
wounded.  A pair  of  candlesticks  in  the  form  of  monu- 
ments, made  by  an  Alabama  soldier  from  the  clav 
thrown  up  at  the  mine,  was  presented  by  Gen.  Gracie 
to  Mrs.  William  Cameron,  at  whose  house,  in  Peters- 
burg, he  was  often  a guest.  One  of  these  candle- 
sticks she  gave  to  me,  which  has  an  inscription  thereon : 
“On  the  30th  of  July  the  Yanks  undermined  our  works 
at  Petersburg,  Va.  At  half -past  five  in  the  morning 
they  put  fire  to  the  fuse,  and  we  went  up.  They 
charged  our  lines  and  kept  them  till  evening,  when  we 
drove  them  out  with  a loss  to  them  of  four  thousand, 
mostly  negroes.” 

The  point  where  the  line  of  trenches  crossed  the 
Norfolk  railroad — the  nearest  point  between  the  hos- 
tile lines  about  one  hundred  feet — was  known  as  “ Gra- 
cie’s Mortar-Hell.”  “The  pump  which  stood  on  the 
railroad  had  frequently  to  be  repaired  one  or  twice  a 
day,  in  consequence  of  the  rough  treatment  which  it 
received  from  exploding  shells;  and  the  ground  in  that 
vicinity,  from  the  same  cause,  resembled  very  much  a 
potato-patch  freshly  hilled  up.”  (“History  of  the  Six- 
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tieth  Alabama  Regiment,”  by  Lewellyn  A.  Shaver. 
This  spot  is  where  Gen.  Gracie  was  killed.  It  was  for 
some  years  fenced  about  to  mark  the  place.  At  this 
point  I told  my  polite  guide  that  I was  Gen.  Gracie’s 
son,  when  he  took  a renewed  interest  in  the  subject. 
He  said  he  “lived  in  that  house,”  pointing  to  one  in 
the  distance,  and  as  a boy  he  delivered  the  newspapers 
every  morning  to  Gen.  Gracie.  He  pointed  out  the 
way  my  father  took  in  approaching  the  lines  just  be- 
fore he  was  killed,  and  how  he  came  down  the  slope  in 
the  open,  and  not  through  the  way  that  was  covered 
for  protection.  A dispatch  had  shortly  before  been 
handed  to  him,  grantiup'  leave  of  absence  to  visit  his 
wife  and  daughter,  the  latter  born  the  day  before  in 
Richmond.  Instead  of  going  immediately,  he  went 
into  the  fight,  and,  with  glass  in  hand,  was  inspecting 
the  enemy’s  works  when,  the  upper  portion  of  his  head 
being  exposed,  he  was  instantly  killed  by  the  explosion 
of  a shell.  By  the  same  explosion  Capt.  Hughes  and 
Private  Norwood,  of  his  old  regiment,  the  Forty-third 
Alabama,  were  also  killed. 

GEN.  GRACIE  SHIELDED  GEN.  LEE. 

A short  time  before  Gen.  Gracie’s  death  Gen.  Lee 
was  reviewing  the  lines,  and  while  on  Gen.  Gracie’s 
front  he  very  imprudently  thrust  his  head  above  the 
parapet  and  commenced  inspecting  the  enemy’s  works. 
This  was  one  of  the  most  dangerous  portions  of  the 
lines,  being  known  as  “Gracie’s  H — ,”  and  was  the 
nearest  point  between  the  opposing  armies,  a distance 
of  some  hundred  feet.  A young  man  was  killed  here 
but  a few  days  previous  while  looking  through  a port- 
hole. He  had  received  a sixty  days’  furlough,  on  ac- 
count of  a severe  wound,  and,  previous  to  starting 
home,  he  had  gone  out  to  see  some  of  his  friends  on  the 
line.  He  bade  all  his  friends  good-by,  and  was  just 
returning  to  Petersburg,  when  he  suddenly  turned 
around,  remarking  in  a jovial  manner:  “I  must  take  a 
look  at  my  friends  over  the  way  before  I go.”  He  put 
his  eye  to  a port-hole  near  by,  and  had  hardly  done  so 
when  a bullet  came  through,  killing  him  instantly.  It 
was  near  this  same  spot  that  Gen.  Lee  was  now  so  im- 
prudently exposing  himself.  His  officers  stood  horri- 
fied, expecting  every  moment  to  see  him  killed.  Find- 
ing all  entreaties  to-  be  in  vain,  Gen.  Gracie  jumped  up 
and  interposed  himself  between  his  commanding  gen- 
eral and  the  enemy.  Gen.  Lee  remarked  immediately; 
“Why,  Gracie,  you  will  certainly  be  killed.”  Gen. 
Gracie  replied:  “It  is  better.  General,  that  I should  be 
killed  than  you.  When  you  get  down,  I will.”  Gen. 
Lee  smiled,  and  got  down,  followed  by  Gen.  Gracie. 
This  incident  is  related  in  verse  by  Dr.  F.  O.  Tichnor, 
and  is  in  his  collection  of  poems.  It  is  headed,  “Gra- 
cie, of  Alabama,”  and  dedicated  to  Gen.  R.  H.  Chilton: 

On  sons  of  mighty  stature. 

And  souls  that  match  the  best, 

When  nations  name  their  jewels, 

Let  Alabama  rest. 

Gracie,  of  Alabama! 

’Twas  on  that  dreadful  day. 

When  hurtling  hounds  were  fiercest 
With  Petersburg  at  bay, 

Gracie,  of  Alabama, 

Walked  down  the  lines  with  Lee, 

Marking,  through  mists  of  gunshot. 

The  clouds  of  enemy; 


Scanning  the  Anaconda 
At  every  scale  and  joint. 

And  halting,  glasses  leveled. 

At  gaze  on  “ Dead  Man’s  Point.” 

Thrice  Alabama’s  warning 
Fell  on  a heedless  ear. 

While  the  relentless  lead-storm. 

Conveying,  hurtled  near; 

Till  straight  before  his  chieftain, 

Without  a sound  or  sign. 

He  stood,  a shield  the  grandest 
Against  the  Union  line. 

And  then  the  glass  was  lowered. 

And  voice  that  faltered  not 

Said  in  its  measured  cadence: 

“ Why,  Gracie,  you’ll  be  shot!  ’ 

And  Alabama  answered: 

“The  South  will  pardon  me 

If  the  ball  that  goes  through  Gracie 
Comes  short  of  Robert  Lee.” 

Swept  a swift  flash  of  crimson 
Athwart  the  chieftain’s  cheek. 

And  the  eyes  whose  glance  w’as  knighthood 
Spake  as  no  king  could  speak. 

And  side  by  side  with  Gracie 
He  turned  from  shot  and  flame; 

Side  by  side  with  Gracie 
Up  the  grand  aisle  of  fame. 

In  October,  1864,  an  application  was  addressed  to 
Gen.  Bragg,  with  a request  signed  by  friends  of  Gen. 
Gracie,  requesting  his  promotion  as  a major-general. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  it  was  on  file  in  the  office  of 
Adj.-Gen.  Cooper,  and  on  it  was  the  opinion  of  Gens. 
Beauregard  and  Johnston  that  “he  had  no  superior  of 
his  rank  in  the  army.” 

When  only  thirty  years  of  age  he  was  in  command  of 
a division. 

Resolutions  were  sent  to  his  family  by  the  officers 
and  men  of  Gen.  Bushrod  Johnson’s  Division,  of 
which  he  was  in  command.  The  division  was  com- 
posed of  Gracie’s  Alabama  Brigade  and  Johnson  s 
Tennessee  Brigade.  The  resolutions  are  as  follows: 

“Gracie’s  Brigade,  in  the  Trenches  near  Pe- 
tersburg, Va.,  December  7,  1864. 

“At  a meeting  of  the  regimental  officers  and  men  of 
the  brigade,  called  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  their 
sentiment  in  regard  to  the  death  of  Brig.-Gen.  Gracie, 
on  motion  of  Col.  Stansel,  Maj.  H.  Cook  (Sixtieth  Ala- 
bama) was  called  to  the  chair  and  Adj.  Hall  (Fifty- 
ninth  Alabama)  was  appointed  Secretary  and  the  fol- 
lowing committee  was  appointed  to  draft  resolutions, 
viz.;  Lieut.-Col.  D.  S.  Troy  (Sixtieth  Alabama),  Lieut.- 
Col.  Jolly  (Forty-third  Alabama),  Maj.  N.  Stallworth 
(Twenty-third  Alabama  Battalion),  Capt.  H.  H.  Seng- 
stak,  A.  I.  G,  Cdpt.  J.  M.  Jeffries  (Forty-first  Alabama), 
Capt.  R.  F.  Manly  (Fifty-ninth  Alabama).  On  motion 
of  Lieut.-Col.  Troy,  Col.  M.  L.  Stansel,  commanding 
brigade,  was  added  to  the  committee  as  its  chairman. 
After  a.  short  retirement  the  committee  presented  the 
following  preamble  and  resolutions,  which  were  unan- 
imously adopted : 

“Our  beloved  commander,  Brig.-Gen.  Archibald 
Gracie,  Jr.,  has  fallen  by  the  hand  of  the  enemy  while 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duty.  At  the  first  signs  of  dan- 
ger to  his  country  he  offered  his  services  to  its  cause, 
though  in  so  doing  he  had  to  rend  family  ties  the  most 
tender  and  affectionate  in  their  nature.  He  devoted 
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all  his  energies  and  his  faculties  to  the  good  of 
his  country,  to  the  strictest  and  most  successful  per- 
formance of  his  duty,  lie  was  a brave  and  excellent 
soldier,  a fond  husband  and  father,  a devoted  son  and 
brother,  a sincere  friend.  Without  selfishness  and 
without  any  trait  to-  detract  from  a noble  nature,  he 
was  always  anxious  for  the  safety  and  comfort  of  liis 
men,  always  ready  to  apologize  for  any  offense  he 
might  have  unwittingly  given.  He  sacrificed  his  own 
pleasure  for  that  of  his  friends.  A member  of  the 
Church,  a consistent  Christian,  he  possessed  the  coiffi- 
dcnce  and  love  of  the  officers  and  men  of  his  command 
and  the  high  esteem  of  his  commanders.  Therefore, 

"Resolved,  That  his  noble  example  shall  continue  to 
live  in  our  memories  and  never  cease  to  exert  its  bene- 
ficial influence  on  our  actions;  it  shall  cheer  us  on  in 
our  endeavors  to  do-  our  duty  to  God,  our  country,  and 
our  fellow  men.  . . . 

“On  motion  of  Lieut.-Col.  Jolly,  it  was  resolved  that 
the  papers  in  Richmond,  the  Petersburg  Express,  the 
Mobile,  Montgomery,  and  Selma,  Ala.,  papers  be  re- 
quested tO‘  publish  these  proceedings,  and  that  they  be 
spread  upon  the  brigade  ordei'-book. 

“tribute  of  respect. 

“Johnson’s  Brigade,  Chaffin’s  Farm,  DeparTSient 

OF  Richmond, December  3,  1864. 

“On  hearing  of  the  death  of  Brig.-Gen.  A.  Gracie, 
Jr.,  of  Mobile,  la.,  from  the  explosion  of  a hostile 
shell,  while  he  was  inspecting  his  lines  in  front  of  Pe- 
tersburg yesterday  (December  2,  1864),  this  brigade 
having  been  temporarily  under  his  command  at  Peters- 
burg, we,  the  undersigned,  on  behalf  of  the  officers  and 
men  of  Johnson’s  old  brigade,  desire  to  express  our 
appreciation  of  the  deceased.  It  is  with  much  pain 
that  we  realize  the  hand  of  Providence  in  the  demise  of 
so  gallant  an  officer,  one  whose  coolness  and  courage 
had  on  so  many  occasions  made  him  prominent,  whose 
gallantry  and  intelligence  had  won  so  proud  a place  in 
the  hearts  of  his  followers,  and  who  had  so  often  elicited 
their  admiration.  In  the  hottest  portion  of  the  field, 
where  his  men  were  falling  thickest  and  the  missiles 
of  death  were  shrieking  for  victims,  he  was  there,  join- 
ing in  the  carnage,  dealing  heavy  blows  upon  his  ad- 
versary, and  encouraging  his  brave  ‘Alabama  boys’  for- 
ward. He  was  ever  on  the  alert  and  ready  to  meet  the 
foe,  leading  his  men.  We  deplore  this  loss,  and  join 
with  the  members  of  his  brigade  in  sympathy  for  his 
bereaved  family. 

“Signed;  John  M.  Hughes,  Colonel  Commanding 
Johnson’s  Brigade;  Horace  Ready,  Colonel  Command- 
ing Seventeenth  and  Twenty-third  Tennessee  Regi- 
ments; A.  A.  Blair,  Captain  Commanding  Sixty-third 
Tennessee  Regiment;  J.  E.  Spencer,  Captain  Com- 
manding Forty-fourth  and  Twenty-fifth  Tennessee 
Regiments;  R.  "B.  Snowden,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Twen- 
ty-fifth Tennessee  Regiment.” 


MISSISSIPPI  DIVISION,  U,  C,  V, 

Col.  J.  L.  Power  reports  the  meeting  at  Jackson: 

'Hie  eighth  annual  session  of  the  Mississipin  Divi- 
sion, U.  C.  was  held  at  Jackson  on  the  loth,  Gen. 
W'illiam  D.  Holder  presiding,  S.  B.  Watts,  . djutant- 
General,  and  most  of  the  staff  being  present,  'i'he  art- 
tendance  was  small,  only  about  a dozen  camps  repre- 
sented; but  it  was  one  of  the  best  business  sessions  yet 
held.  The  report  of  the  Adjutant-General  shows  that 
several  dormant  camps  have  been  revived,  and  severa«l 
that  have  been  careless  about  making  reports  and  pay- 
ing per  capita  are  now  in  good  standing.  We  have 
about  four  thousamd  enrolled  in  this  division,  and  yet 
the  reports  received  at  division  headquarters  do  not 
aggregate  more  than  twelve  hundred.  This  is  the  re- 
sult of  camps  being  permitted  to  report  direct  to  Gen. 
Moorman  instead  of  through  the  Adjutant-General  of 
this  division.  As  tire  efficiency  and  life  of  the  Grand 
Camp  depends  upon  the  state  divisions,  the  latter 
should  be  strengthened  by  the  observance  of  rules  that 
recognize  their  interdependent  relations.  No  new 
camp  should  be  organized  in  Mississippi,  or  in  any 
other  state  division,  without  the  knowledge  or  approval 
of  the  division  officers. 

The  matter  of  pensions  was  quite  freely  discussed. 
There  is  no  Confederate  soldiers’  home  in  Mississippi, 
the  Legislature  having  twice  refused  to  establish  one; 
but  the  annual  appropriation  for  pensions  is  $75,000. 
This  gives  less  than  $20  a year  to  each  beneficiary.  The 
list  increases  annually,  notwithstanding  repeated  pur- 
gings. A committee  suggested  several  amendments  to 
the  form  of  application,  so  that  the  fund  shall  be  dis- 
tributed only  to  the  destitute  Confederates,  their  wid- 
ows, or  the  servaints  of  soldiers  or  sailors  who  served 
through  the  war. 

The  division  ordered  that  tlie  Legislature  be  again 
memorialized  to  provide  for  the  completion  and  pres- 
ervation of  the  records  of  Mississippi  troops.  There 
is  much  valuable  material  that  would  be  contributed  if 
some  one  was  authorized  to  collect  and  put  it  in  shape. 

A delightful  entertainment  of  m^usic,  recitations,  etc., 
by  the  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  followed  the 
business  sessions,  and  this  was  succeeded  by  an  ele- 
gant and  bountiful  lunch,  furnished  by  the  ladies  of 
Jackson,  the  members  of  Grand  Lodge  Knights  and 
Ladies  of  Honor  being  among  the  invited  guests. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Mississippi  Division  will  be 
at  Atlanta,  on  the  day  preceding  the  next  a«nnual  reun- 
ion of  the  United  Confederate  Veterans. 


W.  J.  Whitthorne,  Company  H,  First  'Fennessee  In- 
fantry, Columbia,  Tenn. : 

After  the  death  of  my  brother,  Gen.  W.  C.  Whit- 
thorne, a note  was  found  in  his  papers  requesting  me 
to  find  and  return  to  the  proper  owner  a small  gold 
ring  and  gold  locket  which  were  handed  to  him  on  the 
battle-field  of  Chickamauga  by  young  Henry  Walthrop, 
of  Kosciusko,  Miss.  The  locket  contains  the  picture 
of  one  of  the  loveliest  faces  I ever  saw,  that  of  a young 
lady  apparently  about  eighteen  years  of  age.  My 
brother  was  Adjutant  General  of  Tennessee,  but  at 
Chickamauga  was  acting  as  aid  upon  the  staff  of  Gen. 
Hardee.  Previous  efforts  to  find  out  anything  about 
young  Walthrop  have  failed,  and  I earnestly  appeal  to 
readers  of  the  V eteran  to  aid  me  in  discovering  him 
or  his  relatives. 
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iJ^ited  5095  of  (Confederate  l/eteran5. 

Conducted  by  ROBERT  A.  SMYTH. 

Address:  Box  397,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Send  all  communications  for  tnis  department  to  him. 


During  tJie  past  month  the  work  oi  the  organization 
'has  progressed  very  satisfactorily.  The  several  depart- 
ments have  been  thoroughly  organized  and  the  staffs  of 
their  Commanders  appointed  and  set  to  work.  Some 
of  the  states,  not  having  the  requisite  number  of  camps, 
in  accordance  with  the  constitution,  have  had  Com- 
manders appointed  for  them.  Thus  the  various  posi- 
tions are  filled,  and  everything  ready  for  an  active  cam- 
paign for  the  establishment  of  camps  during  the  fall 
and  winter  months. 

The  following  is  the  staff  appointed  by  Mr.  Robert  C. 
Norfleet,  Winston,  N.  C.,  commanding  the  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia  Department:  Garland  E.  Webb, 
Winston,  N.  C.,  Adjutant-General,  Chief  of  Staff;  C. 
C.  Stanley,  Columbia,  S.  C.,  Quartermaster-General; 
Edward  E.  Parker,  M.D.,  Charleston,  S.  C.,  Surgeon- 
General;  R.  C.  H.  Covington,  Richmond,  Ky.,  Inspec- 
tor-General; Juniun  Davis,  Jr.,  Wilmington,  N.  C., 
Commissary-General;  Rev.  T.  P.  Epps,  Blackstone, 
Va.,  Chaplain-General;  Minitree  Eolkes,  Ridimond, 
Ya.,  Judge  Advocate  General. 

The  only  two  divisions  in  this  department  having 
sufficient  number  of  camps  to  elect  their  State  Com- 
manders are  Virginia  and  South  Carolina.  Mr.  R.  S. 

B.  Smith,  Berryville,  Va.,  is  Commander  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Division.  The  list  of  his  staff  'has  not  yet  been 
published. 

Mr.  M.  L.  Bonham,  Anderson,  S.  C.,  is  the  Com- 
mander of  the  South  Carolina  Division.  This  division 
is  the  only  one  in  the  association  which  is  thoroughly 
organized.  The  division  held  a meeting  on  the  30th 
of  December,  1896,  and  their  second  reunion  wall  be 
'held  in  Greenville,  S.  C.,  on  the  25th  of  August.  It  is 
expected  that  several  new  camps  will  join  at  this  reun- 
ion. The  following  is  the  staff  of  Commander  Bon- 
ham: H.  H.  Watkins,  Anderson,  Adjutant-General;  Ju- 
lian L.  Wells,  Charleston,  Inspector-General;  W.  A. 
Hunt,  Greenville.  Quartermaster-General;  T.  T.  Tal- 
ley, Columbia,  Commissary-General;  D.  L.  Smith,  Mt. 
Pleasant,  Judge  Advocate  General;  James  H.  McIn- 
tosh, M.D.,  Newberry,  Surgeon-General;  Rev.  J.  W. 

C.  Johnson,  Rock  Hill,  Chaplain-General;  F.  W.  Mc- 
Kerrall,  Marion,  Aid;  A.  S.  Thompkins,  Edgefield,  Aid. 

The  division  is  divided  into  three  brigades,  each  com- 
posed of  an  equal  number  of  counties.  The  following 
are  the  Commanders  of  the  brigades:  F.  H.  McMaster, 


Charleston,  Commander  First  Brigade;  Frank  Weston, 
Columbia,  Commander  Second  Brigade;  F.  F,  Capers, 
Greenville,  Commander  Third  Brigade. 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Robert  C.  Nor- 
fleet, the  Commander  of  the  department,  the  following 
gentlemen  have  been  appointed  to  command  their  re- 
spective divisions:  Dr.  Charles  A.  Bland,  Charlotte, 
North  Carolina  Division;  Mr.  R.  C.  P.  Thomas,  Bowd- 
ing  Green,  Kentucky  Division. 

As  yet  the  organization  has  been  unable  to  enter 
Maryland,  but  it  is  expected  that  very  soon  there  will 
be  a camp  in  Baltimore. 

Mr.  T.  Leigh  Thompson,  Lewisburg,  Tenn.,  com- 
mands the  Army  of  Tennessee  Department.  The  staff 
of  this  officer  has  not  yet  been  appointed.  Upon  his 
recommendation  the  following  have  been  appointed  ro 
command  the  divisions  of  the  department:  T.  L. 
Hardeman,  Macon,  Georgia  Division;  S.  O.  Le  Blanc, 
Plaquemine,  Louisiana  Division;  P.  H.  Meli,  Auburn, 
Alabama  Division. 

Both  Georgia  and  Alabama  have  but  one  camp 
each,  so  that  their  Commanders  will  'have  to  go  to  work 
at  once  in  their  states.  Tennessee  has  six  camps,  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Sons,  and  they  will  organize  the  di- 
vision ver}"  soon. 

The  Transmississippi  Department  is  commanded  by 
Mr.  W.  C.  Saunders,  Belton,  Tex.  The  following  is  a 
list  of  his  staff:  J.  Hall  Bowman,  Belton,  Tex.,  Adju- 
tant-General, Chief  of  Staff;  Lee  M.  Whitsitt,  Fort 
Worth,  Tex.,  Quartermaster-General;  Dr.  W.  T.  Da- 
vidson, Jr.,  Belton,  Tex.,  Surgeon-General;  Maury 
Spencer,  Galveston,  Tex.,  Inspector-General;  W.  D. 
Cole,  Jr.,  Conway,  Ark.,  Commissary-General;  James 
K.  Blair,  Pinos  Altos,  N.  Mex.,  Chaplain-General;  Car- 
los Bee,  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  Judge  Advocate  General. 

This  department  covers  a large  field,  and  there  is  but 
one  camp  in  the  entire  department,  and  that  is  the  one 
at  Belton,  Tex.  Mr.  Saunders,  'however,  has  gone  to 
work  with  great  zeal,  and  reports  that  very  shortly  he 
will  forward  applications  from  some  half-dozen  or  more 
camps  in  his  department. 

Thus,  while  the  actual  number  of  camps  in  the  or- 
ganization has  not  been  increased  during  the  past 
month,  all  its  departments  have  been  well  organized 
and  placed  on  a good  basis,  and  we  expect  in  the  next 
issue  of  the  Veteran  to  give  the  names  of  a large  num- 
ber of  new  camps.  In  the  list  of  camps  in  the  July 
issue  the  following  camp  was  inadvertently  omitted: 
No.  37,  Camp  James  H.  Lewis,  Lewisburg,  Tenn. 

Charleston,  S.  C.,  has  the  honor  of  being  the  only 
city  having  two  camps  of  Sons  of  Veterans.  On  July 
30  Camp  Henry  Buist,  Sons  of  Confederate  Veterans, 
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was  org'anized  in  that  city  with  forty  charter  members. 
The  organization  has  not  been  pertected,  and  so  their 
application  for  membership  in  the  United  Sons  has  not 
been  filed.  Before  this  issue  is  in  print,  however,  this 
camp  will  be  a duly  constituted  member  of  the  United 
Sons  of  Confederate  Veterans. 

With  reference  to  the  organizing  of  camps  of  Sons  of 
Veterans,  we  desire  to  suggest  a plan  whereby  camps 
can  easily  be  formed  in  nearly  all  the  cities  of  the  South. 
Certainly  one  thousand  camps  can  be  organized  im- 
mediately. In  the  July  issue  a valuable  list  of  the  one 
thousand  camps  of  the  United  Confederate  Veterans, 
with  the  names  of  the  officers  of  each  camp,  was  pub- 
lished. If  one  or  two  active  Sons  in  each  of  these 
towns  where  there  is  a Veteran  camp  will  consult  the 
/\djutant  of  the  camp,  he  can  secure  the  names  of  the 
members  of  this  camp.  A letter  sent  to  the  sons  of 
these  men,  asking  them  to  meet  at  a certain  place  and 
time,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a camp,  will,  we  feel 
sure,  meet  with  a prompt  response.  The  Veteran 
camp  being  already  established  will  make  it  easy  for 
the  Sons  to  get  the  record  of  their  ancestors  to  file  with 
their  own  camp.  This  makes  it  very  easy  to  organize, 
as  the  eligibility  of  applicants  is  readily  proved.  As 
soon  as  the  motion  to  form  a camp  is  made  a constitu- 
tion should  be  adopted.  In  this  matter  again  the  help 
of  the  Veteran  camp  can  be  asked,  for  their  constitution 
can  be  copied,  with  very  few  changes.  After  this  the 
officers  should  be  elected  and  application  should  be. 
made  to  the  headquarters  of  the  United  Sons  of  Con- 
federate Veterans  at  Charleston,  S.  C.,  for  a charter. 
This  should  be  mailed  immediately,  and  on  its  receipt 
the  charter  will  be  issued  and  the  camp  will  be  a duly 
constituted  member  of  the  united  organization.  In 
this  way  any  camp  can  be  organized  within  a week’s 
time,  if  some  young  man  in  each  town  will  only  under- 
take the  work. 

Surely  the  sons  of  those  who  wore  the  gray  and  who 
suffered  and  fought  so  long  and  so  hard  for  their  coun- 
try should  wish  to  preserve  the  records  of  their  noble 
deeds.  Unless  the  sons  organize  camps  now,  when 
they  can  learn  from  the  lips  of  the  veterans  the  history  of 
those  scenes,  a great  deal  of  valuable  information  will 
be  lost.  The  sons  should  organize  camps  at  once  and 
keep  a close  touch  with  the  veterans,  in  order  to  learn 
the  many  unwritten  stories  of  the  great  struggle,  which, 
when  collected  together,  will  make  valuable  history  of 
our  great  South. 

We  earnestly  trust  that  this  appeal  will  meet  with  a 
cordial  response  from  many  sons,  and  that  during  the 
next  month  active  work  will  be  done  by  them.  In  this 
connection  we  would  say  that  any  suggestions  needed 
or  any  information  desired  will  be  promptly  and  gladly 
furnished  from  the  headquarters  of  the  organization. 
Charleston,  S.  C.  We  trust,  therefore,  that  any  one 
will  feel  free  to  write  for  any  information  concerning 
the  United  Sons  of  Confederate  Veterans. 


THE  LATE  GEN.  McGOWAN, 

In  the  death  of  Gen.  Samuel  McGowan,  of  Abbe- 
ville, S.  C.,  the  Palmetto  State  loses  one  of  her  most 
distinguished  sons.  He  was  for  more  than  a decade  a 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  state,  and  was 
generally  admired  and  respected.  He  went  to  Abbe- 
ville when  a young  man,  and  engaged  in  the  practise  of 
law.  He  started  out  poor,  but  was  successful  in  his 


profession  and  rose  rapidly  to  eminence.  He  enlisted 
in  the  army  at  the  beginning  of  the  Mexican  war,  and 
was  made  quartermaster,  with  the  rank  of  captain,  in  a 
South  Carolina  volunteer  regiment.  He  made  a fine 
record  as  a soldier,  and  when  war  was  declared  between 
the  North  and  South  he  entered  the  army  of  the  Con- 
federacy. He  rose  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general. 
His  career  as  a soldier  was  brilliant.  He  was  with  the 
Army  of  Virginia  in  its  many  battles,  and  distinguished 
himself  for  courage  and  gallantry. 

In  the  practise  of  law  Judge  McGowan  was  equally 
successful.  His  reputation  for  integrity  and  ability 
soon  landed  him  on  the  supreme  bench,  where  for  a 
number  of  years  he  served  with  honor  and  credit,  but 
he  retired  when  the  Tillman  party  gained  control  of 
state  affairs.  Gen.  McGowan  was  eighty  years  old. 


A committee  comprised  of  J.  M.  /^llen  and  W.  J. 
Courtney,  for  the  Thomas  M.  Carty  Camp,  Liberty, 
Mo.,  publish  resolutions  in  honor  of  Comrade  George 
W.  Hayes,  who  died  July  i,  1897.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  to  assist  in  the  organization  of  the  ex-Confederate 
Association  of  Clay  County,  and  was  always  ready  to 
perform  any  duty  assigned  him.  He  was  a brave  and 
patriotic  soldier,  a tried  and  true  comrade,  and  was  al- 
ways willing  to  extend  all  the  assistance  possible  to 
distressed  Confederate  soldiers,  their  widows  and  or- 
phans, as  well  as  to  persons  of  his  neighborhood. 


T.  jA  . Head,  Buffalo  Valley,  Tenn. : “A  most  remark- 
able wound  was  inflicted  upon  a Confederate  soldier  by 
Yankee  bullets  during  the  great  war.  Corporal  H.  I. 
Hughes,  of  Company  F,  Sixteenth  Tennessee  Regi- 
ment, was  in  the  opening  attack  at  Perryville,  when 
Donelson’s  brigade  of  Tennesseeans  was  making  a 
charge  at  the  extreme  right  of  the  Confederate  line. 
The  brigade  was  subjected  to  a fearful  cross-fire,  both 
of  infantry  and  artillery.  In  the  midst  of  the  charge, 
while  our  men  were  giving  the  old  Rebel  yell  to  per- 
fection, this  man  Hughes  received  a wound  in  the 
mouth  which  broke  out  all  of  his  lower  teeth.  When 
taken  from  the  field  it  was  found  that  he  had  been  hit 
in  the  mouth  by  two  bullets  at  a cross-fire.  They  had 
met  in  his  mouth  and  each  ranged  with  the  teeth  of  the 
lower  jaw,  lodging  one  on  each  side  of  his  neck.  His 
face  was  not  marked  on  the  outside.” 


R.  H.  Rogers,  Plantersville,  Miss.,  seeks  information 
in  regard  to  four  soldiers  that  were  buried  about  a quar- 
ter of  a mile  north  of  that  little  town,  which  was  then  in 
Itawamba  County,  and  about  fifty  yards  west  of  the 
public  road  leading  to  Tupelo.  It  is  thought  they  were 
buried  there  when  Gen.  Bragg’s  army  was  captured  at 
Tupelo,  in  1862.  Plantersville  is  about  seven  miles 
southeast  of  Tupelo.  The  citizens  of  that  community 
have  taken  up  the  Confederate  dead  at  this  place,  put 
them  in  new  cases,  and  interred  them  by  the  side  of 
other  unknown  Confederates  in  the  Union  Cemetery. 


Comrade  Ridley  ascertains  that  that  part  of  his  article 
in  the  Veteran  for  June,  entitled,  “The  Old  General 
and  the  Little  Pony,”  relating  to  Joe  Malone  contains 
errors.  Upon  investigation  he  finds  that  Mr.  Malone 
was  not  a detective,  but  a regular  soldier,  and  that  he 
did  not  escape  on  a hand-car.  This  statement  is  cheer- 
fully made  in  justice  to  Mr.  Malone,  who  is  yet  living. 
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ORIGIN  OF  THE  “CONOUERED  BANNER/’ 

Perhaps  no  poem  ever  touched  and  thrilled  the 
hearts  of  tire  people  of  the  South  as  did  the  “ Conquered 
Banner,”  by  Father  Ryan.  It  came  from  the  heart  of 
the  poet  at  the  time  wdren  the  Southland  stood  in  grief 
and  in  untold  sorrow.  Though  his  face  wore  a serious 
and  almost  sad  aspect,  he  dearly  loved  to  gather  chil- 
dren about  him,  as  he  seldom  spoke  to  older  people. 
Fie  always  held  that  little  children  were  angels  and 
walked  with  God,  and  that  it  was  a privilege  for  a priest 
to  raise  his  hand  and  give  spotless  childhood  a blessing, 
writes  “Aquila,”  in  the  Colorado  Catholic. 

It  was  several  years  ago  that  “Aquila”  met  with  a 
young  lady  from  the  South,  who  related  to  him  the  fol- 
lowing beautiful  and  touching  incident  in  the  poet's 
life.  The  little  story  is  as  follows: 

“One  Christmas — I was  then  a little  girl,”  says  the 
young  lady — “I  came  to  Father  Ryan  with  a book- 
mark, a pretty  little  scroll  of  the  ‘Conquered  Banner,’ 
and  begged  him  to  accept  it.  ,I  can  never  forget  how 
his  lips  quivered  as  he  placed  his  hands  upon  my  head 
and  said  (a  little  kindly  remembrance  touched  him  so) : 
.‘Call  your  little  sisters,  and  I will  tell  them  a story  about 
this  picture.  Do  you  know,  my  children,’  he  said  as 
we  gathered  about  his  knee,  ‘that  the  “Conquered  Ban- 
ner” is  a great  poem?  I never  thought  it  so,’  he  con- 
tinued in  that  dreamy,  far-off  way  so  peculiarly  his 
own;  ‘but  a poor  woman  who  did  not  have  much  edu- 
cation, but  whose  heart  was  filled  with  love  for  the 
South,  thought  so,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  her  this 
poem  would  have  been  swept  out  of  tire  house  and 
burned  up,  and  I would  never  have  had  this  pretty 
book-mark  or  this  true  story  to  tell  you.’ 

“ ‘ O you  are  going  to  tell  us  how  you  came  to  write 
the  “Conquered  Banner!”  ’ I cried,  all  interest  and  ex- 
citement. 

“‘Yes,’  he  answ'ered,  ‘and  I am  going  to  tell  you 
how  a w'oman  was  the  medium  of  its  puiblication.’ 
Then  a shadow  passed  over  his  face,  a dreamy  shadow 
that  was  always  there  when  he  spoke  of  the  lost  cause, 
and  he  continued;  ‘I  was  in  Knoxville  when  the  news 
came  that  Gen.  Lee  had  surrendered  at  Appomattox 
Court-House.  It  was  night,  and  I was  sitting  in  my 


room  in  a house  where  many  of  the  regiment  of  which 
I was  chaplain  were  quartered,  when  an  old  comrade 
came  in  and  said  to  me;  “All  is  lost;  Gen.  Lee  has  sur- 
rendered.” I looked  at  him.  I knew  by  his  whitened 


THE  “CONQUERED  BANNER.” 


face  that  the  news  was  too  true.  I simply  said,  “ Leave 
me,”  and  he  went  out  of  the  room.  I bowed  my  head 
upon  the  table  and  wept  long  and  bitterly.  Ihen  a 
thousand  thoughts  came  rushing  through  my  brain.  I 
could  not  control  them.  That  banner  was  conquered; 
its  folds  must  be  furled,  but  its  story  had  to  be  told.  We 
were  very  poor,  my  dear  little  children,  in  the  days  of 
the  war.  I looked  around  for  a piece  of  paper  to  give 
expression  to  the  thoughts  that  cried  out  within  me. 
All  that  I could  find  was  a piece  of  brown  wrapping- 
paper  that  lay  on  the  table  about  an  old  pair  of  shoes 
that  a friend  sent  me.  I seized  this  piece  of  paper  and 


leaving  the  lines  there  upon  the  table.  The  next  morn- 
ing the  regiment  was  ordered  away,  and  I thought  no 
more  of  the  lines  written  in  such  sorrow  and  desolation 
of  spirit  on  that  fateful  night.  What  was  my  astonish- 
ment a few  weeks  later  to  see  them  appear  above  my 
name  in  a Louisville  paper!  The  poor  woman  who 
kept  the  house  in  Knoxville  had  gone,  as  she  afterward 
told  me,  into  the  room  to  throw  the  piece  of  paper  into 
the  fire,  when  she  saw  that  there  was  something  written 
upon  it.  She  said  that  she  sat  down  and  cried,  and, 
cop3dng  the  lines,  she  sent  them  to  a newspaper  in 
Louisville.  And  that  was  how  the  “Conquered  Ban- 
ner” got  into  print.  That  is  the  story  of  this  pretty  lit- 
tle scroll  you  have  painted  for  me.’ 

“ ‘When  I get  to  be  a woman,’  I said,  ‘I  am  going  to 
write  that  story.’ 

“ ‘Are  you?’  he  answered.  ‘Ah!  it  is  dangerous  to 
be  a writer,  especially  for  women;  but  if  you  are  de- 
termined, let  me  give  you  a name,’  and  he  wrote  on  a 
piece  of  paper  ‘Zona.’  ‘It  is  an  Indian  name,’  he  said 
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in  explanation,  ‘and  it  means  a snow'bird  — to  keep 
your  white  wings  unsullied.  A woman  should  always 
be  pure,  and  every  mother  should  teach  her  boys  to  look 
upon  a woman  as  they  would  upon  an  altar.’  ” 

Thus  was  the  incident  related  to  me  by  my  Southern 
friend.  Many  and  many  a time  in  the  hurry  and  bustle 
of  the  noisy  world  the  words  of  the  gentle  poet-priest 
came  back  to  me,  and  in  writing  this  little  sketch  of 
how  it  was  through  ai  woman’s  thoughtfulness  that  the 
great  Southern  epic  was  given  to  the  world  I can  not  re- 
frain from  repeating  this  little  talk,  which  was  the  out- 
growth of  tliis  story,  and  which  might  prove  a help  and 
a benediction  in  many  a woman’s  life. 

No  inspiring  column  marks  the  spot  where  the  priest, 
patriot,  and  poet  is  sleeping,  but  his  words  still  live  in 
the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  the  regard,  the  respect,  the 
high  esteem  he  held  for  woman  bespeaks  the  purity  of 
his  soul. 

Eest  there,  saddest,  tenderest,  most  spiritual  poet 
heart  that  has  sought  our  hearts  and  breathed  in  them  a 
music  that  the  lapse  of  years  can  not  still,  sleep  and  rest 
on ! The  visions  that  came  to  the  mind  of  the  priest  as 
he  “walked  down  the  valley  of  silence,  down  the  dim, 
voiceless  valley  alone,”  are  living  on,  for  they  are 
prayers. 

Upon  reading  this  account  of  the  origin  of  the  “Con- 
quered Banner,”  Mrs.  J.  William  Jones  (wife  of  our 
Chaplain-General,  and  a devoted  Confederate  from  that 
day  in  the  early  spring  of  i86i  when  she  buckled  her 
husband’s  armor  upon  him  and  sent  him  to  the  front 
down  to  the  present  day)  has  written  the  following  lines : 

nov.  FATHER  RVAN’s  CONQUERED  BANNER  WAS  RESCUED 
FROM  OBLIVION. 

He  shared  tlreir  every  hardship,  as  he  did  their  hopes  and  joys. 
Inspiring  faith  and  courage  as  he  cheered  those  ragged  boys. 
Our  soldier-priest  and  poet  stood  unflinching  at  his  post. 

Till  the  news  of  I.ee’s  surrender  told  the  story:  “All  is  lost.” 

He  could  bare  his  breast  to  bayonet,  be  torn  with  shot  and 
shell : 

With  victorious,  tattered  banner,  he  could  bleed  and  die  so 
well. 

But  v.dien  those  dreadful  words,  “All  lost,”  broke  o’er  him  like 
a flood. 

His  very  heart- seemed  weeping,  and  his  tears  all  stained  with 
blood. 

How  illy  could  he  bear  it  all,  so  sudden  was  the  blight, 

But  for  the  poet’s  genius,  which  filled  his  soul  with  light. 

He  sought  in  vain  material  his  burning  words  to  give_ 

To  future  generations,  and  to  hearts  where  he  would  live. 

A cnished  brown  paper  on  the  floor  served  then  his  purpose 
well, 

For  though  it  seemed  a conquered  cause,  he  must  its  story  tell. 
He  wrote  it  out  and  fell  asleep;  next  morn  thought  of  it  not. 
New  troubles  filled  the  poet’s  heart,  his  poem  was  forgot. 

The  morning  dawned;  that  broken  priest,  but  soldier  never- 
more. 

Was  gone,  but  left,  all  blurred  with  tears,  that  paper  on  the 
floor. 

A woman,  loving  well  our  cause,  found,  and  its  folds  unfurled. 
The  “Conquered  Banner,”  and  it  floats  unconquered  to  the 
world. 

At  last  he  bivouacs  in  peace:  no  monument  stands  guard 
To  point  us  where  the  poet-priest  sleeps  sweetly  ’neath  the 
sod 

His  glorious  rhythmic  poems  rare  a monument  will  stand; 

He  was  its  architect,  and  built  both  gracefully  and  grand,- 
Miller  School,  Va.,  August  g,  1897. 


THE  POEM  AS  IT  WAS  WRITTEN. 

live  “Conquered  Banner”  has  bcea  frequently  pub- 
lished and  recked,  and  is  familiar  to  all,  and  yet  we 
deem  it  appropriate  that  we  should  reproduce  it  111  con- 
nection with  tlie  beautiful  story  of  its  origin: 

Furl  that  banner!  for  ’tis  weary. 

Round  its  staff  ’tis  drooping,  dreary; 

Furl  it,  fold  it,  it  is  best: 

For  there’s  not  a man  to  wave  it. 

And  there’s  not  a sword  to  save  it, 

-And  there’s  not  one  left  to  lave  it. 

In  the  blood  which  heroes  gave  it. 

And  its  foes  now'  scorn  and  brave  it; 

Furl  it,  hide  it,  let  it  rest. 

Take  that  banner  down!  ’tis  tattered; 

Broken  is  its  staff  and  shattered. 

And  the  valiant  hosts  are  scattered 
Over  whom  it  floated  high. 

O,  ’tis  hard  for  us  to  fold  it. 

Hard  to  think  theie’s  none  to  hold  it, 

Flard  that  those  who  once  unrolled  it 
Now  must  furl  it  with  a sigh. 

Furl  that  banner!  furl  it  sadly; 

Once  ten  thousands  hailed  it  gladly. 

And  ten  thousands  wildly,  madly, 

Sw'ore  it  should  forever  wave; 

.'^w'ore  that  foeman’s  sword  could  never 
Hearts  like  their’s  entwined  dissever. 

Till  that  flag  would  float  forever 
O’er  their  freedom  or  their  grave. 

Furl  it!  for  the  hands  that  grasped  it. 

And  the  hearts  that  fondly  clasped  it. 

Cold  and  dead  are  lyin,g  low: 

And  the  banner,  it  is  trailing. 

While  around  it  sounds  the  wailing 
Of  its  people  in  their  woe. 

For,  though  conquered,  they  adore  it. 

Love  the  cold,  dead  hands  that  bore  it. 

Weep  for  those  who  fell  before  it. 

Pardon  those  -who  trailed  and  tore  it. 

And,  O,  wildly  they  deplore  it. 

Now  to  furl  and  fold  it  so. 

Furl  that  banner!  true  ’tis  gory. 

Yet  ’tis  wreathed  around  with  glory. 

And  ’twill  live  in  song  and  story. 

Though  its  folds  are  in  the  dust;  . 

For  its  fame  on  brightest  pages. 

Penned  by  poets  and  b}'  sages. 

Shall  go  sounding  down  the  ages, 

Furl  its  folds  though  now  rve  must. 

Furl  that  banner!  softly,  slowly. 

Treat  it  gently — it  is  holy — 

For  it  droops  above  the  dead; 

Touch  it  not,  unfold  it  never. 

Let  it  droop  there  furled  forever. 

For  its  people’s  hopes  are  dead. 


BACK  NUMBERS  OF  THE  VETERAN  WANTED  . 

The  following  numbers  of  the  Veter.an  are  needed 
to  fill  out  volumes  on  hand,  and  those  who  can  supply 
them  will  be  credited  one  month  on  subscription  for 
each  copy  sent.  Remember  that  only  copies  in  good 
condition  are  wanted : 

1893 —  January,  February,  March,  ‘^oril,  May,  June. 

1894 —  January,  February,  March,  June. 

1895 —  December. 

1896 —  January,  February,  March,  August,  Septem- 
ber. 

1897 —  February. 
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THE  GRAVE  OF  A SOUTHERN 
SOLDIER. 

BY  JOHN  KNOWLES  BISHOP. 

[The  following  pathetic  story  was 
told  to  the  author  by  an  old  darkey  who 
was  a slave  during  the  civil  war.  The 
young  Confederate  soldier  was  his  mas- 
ter. While  relating  this  event  in  his 
own  life  the  old  man  was  deeply 
moved:] 

A gentleman  was  passing  by 
An  old  farmyard  one  time — 

’Twas  on  a verdant  mountain  high 
In  Georgia’s  sunny  clime. 

While  strolling  thus,  absorbed  in 
thought, 

He  saw  a faithful  slave 
Standing  near  a marble  slab 

Which  marked  his  master’s  grave. 

The  old  man  saw  him  drawing  near. 

And  made  a graceful  bow. 

“My  dear  old  friend,  why  stand’st  thou 
here?  . 

Thy  heart  is  sad,  I trow.” 

He  lifted  up  his  hoary  head, 

A tear  coursed  down  his  face. 

“O  gent’man,  sah,  ain’t  yo’  dun  hea’ 

De  his’try  ob  dis  place? 

’Twuz  on  dis  spot,  long  time  ago. 

One  pleasant  summah  day, 

De  Yankees  shot  po’  Massa  Joe, 

En  dis  am  whar  he  lay. 

Yo’  see  Mars  Joe  wuz  cornin’  home 
To  see  his  maw  and  paw, 

’Cause  he  be’n  fightin’  fo’  de  Souf 
Since  fust  de  ’gin  de  wah. 

W’ile  he  wuz  wa’kin’  lazy  like. 

His  face  towa’ds  de  groun’. 

He  thought  he  beared  de  bushes  crack, 
En’  tu’nin,  looked  aroun’. 

Law  bless  ma  soul!  w’at  he  see  den 
Among  dem  cedah  trees 
Wuz  ’nough  to  meek  de  blood  ob  e’en 
De  bravest  sojer  freeze. 

De  Yankees  swaumed  all  th’ough  de 
woods. 

Like  bees  aroun’  de  hive; 

W’ere  e’er  you’d  look  a sojer  stood — 

De  place  wuz  jes  alive. 

Po’  massa  dun  fell  in  a trap. 

But  ’twasn’  none  his  fault; 

He  did’n’  see  no  Yankees  dere 
Till  some  one  called  out:  ‘Halt!  ’ 

‘Good  mawnin’,  gents!  ’ Mars  Joe  den 
say, 

W’ile  passin’  by  de  ranks. 

Den  he  tu’ned  en’  run’d  away — • 

Close  ’hind  ’im  run'd  de  Yanks. 

Da  run’d  en’  yelled  en’  shot  at  him. 

But  he  did’n’  min’  none  dat. 

De  bullets  went  all  th’ough  his  coat, 

En’  one  tuck  off  his  hat. 

He  run’d  right  straight  on  pas’  his 
dooh — 

He  knew  to  stop  meant  deaf — 

But  jes’  ez  he  got  neah  de  woods 
He  fell,  all  out’er  breaf. 

Quick  ez  a thought  da  had  ’im  bound, 
En  led  ’im  pas’  his  dooh. 

He  looked  so  sorry  at  his  home 
He  neber  saw  no  mo’. 


Den  come  his  pooh  ole  feeble  maw 
To  beg  fo’  his  release; 

But  dey  jes’  tole  ’er  he  mus’  die. 

His  noble  life  mus’  cease. 

Pooh  massa  hear,  den  tu’ned  en’  say: 
‘Den,  men,  ef  I mus’  die. 

Release  me  from  dese  cruel  bonds, 

En’  please  mah  hands  untie. 

Yo’  all  well  knows  de  Southe’n  men 
Will  fight  yo’,  one  en’  all. 

Gib  me  a swo’d,  no  murder’s  noose; 
W’ile  fightin’  let  me  fall.’ 

Dey  only  laugh  en  shake  dey  heads. . 

‘No,  Reb,  yo’  knell  am  rung. 

Yo’  hab  yo’  choice:  will  yo’  be  shot? 

Or  maybe  yo'll  be  hung?’ 

‘No  sahs;  ef  I’m  to  Ipse  ma  life, 

I choose  a sojer’s'deaf. 

Long  lib  de  Souf!  I’ll  always  cry. 

E’en  wid  mah  dyin’  break’ 

Dey  led  ’im  to  dat  big  ole  tree. 

Po’  massa  called  me  dere. 

‘Good-bye.  ole  Sam;  gib  lub  to  maw. 

I place  ’er  in  yo’  care.’ 

Jes’  den  de  cap’n  called  out,  ‘Load!’ 

Den,  ‘Aim!’  en  ‘Fire!’  he  cried. 

An  awful  bang — de  smoke  clar’d  off, 

En’  dar’s  w’ere  massa  died.” 

He  pointed  to  the  little  grave 
Beneath  the  sad  old  oak. 

“It  wuzn’t  long  ’fo’  missus  died; 

Her  po’  ole  heart  wuz  broke.” 

The  man  was  silent  for  awhile; 

He  seemed  absorbed  in  thought. 

His  mind  went  back  to  scenes  of  war. 

Of  battles  he  had  fought. 

“I  feel  much  touched,”  at  length  he  said, 
“And  all  you  say  is  true. 

O Gon  forgive  me  for  that  sin' 

I led  those  boys  in  blue.” 


THREE  GREAT  PATRIOTIC  MEETINGS, 

Three  great  meetings  occur  this  Fall 
in  the  North:  The  G.  A.  R.  Encamp- 
ment, Buffalo,  August  23  to  28;  the  Sons 
of  Veterans  Encampment,  Indianapolis, 
September  9 to  ii;  and  the  Union  Vet- 
eran Legion,  Columbus,  O.,  Sept.  21  to 
24. 

The  Queen  ana  Crescent  Route  is  the 
official  line  to  Buffalo  and  the  most  con- 
venient route  to  all  three  cities.  Its  ves- 
tibuled  trains  run  from  Chattanooga  to 
Cincinnati  solid,  on  fast  schedules,  via 
the  short  line  over  the  most  perfectly 
equipped  road-bed. 

Extremely  low  rates  are  in  effect  this 
year  to  all  these  meetings.  Selling  round 
trip  Q.  & C.  Route  tickets  on  dates  con- 
venient to  each,  with  liberal  limits  to  re- 
turn. Veterans  and  their  friends  will 
find  travel  made  easy  by  the  well-fur- 
nished trains  of  the  Q.  & C.,  and  connec- 
tions convenient  at  Cincinnati  with  all 
lines  of  the  North. 

Ask  your  ticket  agent  to  sell  you  tick- 
ets via  the  Q.  & C,,  Route  and  so  make  an 
easy  journey.  W^rite  for  particulars  to 
O.  L.  Mitchell,  D.  P.  A.,  Chattanooga,  or 
W.  C.  Rinearson,  G.  P.  A.,  Cincinnati,  O 


A NEW  BOOK, 

“Southern  Survivors  of  the  Civil  War 
-—from  Generals  to  Privates.”  Edited 
by  Eugene  L.  Didier. 

The  American  Press  Company,  of 
Baltimore,  Md.,  proposes  to  collect  in 
perriianent  form  the  names,  rank, 
branch  of  service,  and  present  homes 
and  occupations  of  those  who  wore  the 
gray.  It  will  be  a monument  to  the  liv- 
ing heroes  of  the  lost  cause,  and  all  who 
love  the  South  and  honor  its  heroes 
should  subscribe  to  this  publication. 

The  undertaking  will  require  much 
time  and  money,  and  appeal  is  made  to 
every  Southern  man  and  woman  for 
prompt  and  cordial  assistance.  Not 
only  subscribe  yourself,  but  for  your 
friends.  This  appeal  is  made  especial- 
ly to  the  more  prosperous  ex-Confed- 
erates  to  contribute  liberally  to  pre- 
serve the  name  and  fame  of  themselves 
and  fellow-heroes. 


SUMMER  TOURS 

Via  the  Big  Four  Route  to  the  Mountains, 
Lakes,  and  Seashore, 

Special  low  rates  will  be  in  effect  to 
Put-in-Bay,  Islands  of  Lake  Erie,  Lake 
Ch.autauqua,  Niagara  Falls,  Thousand 
Islands,  St.  Lawrence  River,  Adiron- 
dacks.  Lake  George,  New  England  re- 
sorts, New  York,  and  Boston;  to  the 
Great  Lakes,  Cleveland,  Sandusky,  To- 
ledo, Detroit,  Benton  Harbor,  Mt. 
Clemens,  Mackinac,  and  Michigan  re- 
sorts; to  the  Northwest  and  West,  via 
St.  Louis  and  Chicago.  For  rates, 
routes,  time  of  trains,  and  full  particu- 
lars apply  to  any  agent  “Big  Four 
Route,”  or  address 

E.  O.  McCormick, 
Passenger  Traffic  Manager, 

“Big  Four,”  Cincinnati. 


Many  delightful  summer  resorts  are 
situated  on  and  reached  via  the  South- 
ern Railway.  Whether  one  desires  the 
seaside  or  the  mountains,  the  fashiona- 
ble hotels 'or  quiet  country  homes,  they 
can  be  reached  via  this  magnificent 
highway  of  travel. 

Asheville,  N.  C.,  Roane  Mountain, 
Tenn.,  and  the  mountain  resorts  of 
East  Tennessee  and  Western  North 
Carolina — the  “Land  of  the  Sky” — Tate 
Springs,  Tenn.,  Oliver  Springs,  Tenn., 
Lookout  Mountain,  Tenn.,  L i t h i a 
Springs,  Ga.,  the  various  Virginia 
springs,  also  the  seashore  resorts  are 
reached  by  the  Southern  Railway  on 
convenient  schedules  and  at  very  low 
rates. 

The  Southern  Railway  has  issued  a 
handsome  folder  entitled  “Summer 
Homes  and  Resorts,”  descriptive  of 
nearly  one  thousand  summer  resort  ho- 
tels and  boarding  houses,  including  in- 
formation regarding  rates  for  board  at 
the  different  plaees  and  railroad  rates 
to  reach  them. 

Write  to  C.  A.  Benscoter,  Assistant 
General  Passenger  Agent,  Southern 
Railway,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  for  a 
copy  of  this  folder. 
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POPULAR  STORY  OF  THE  WAR, 

Capt.  James  Dinkins’s  new  book  is 
thus  referred  to  by  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  E. 
Martin,  of  Jackson,  Tenn. : 

I have  just  finished  reading  a new 
book,  written  by  an  old  “Johnnie,”  with 
the  title  “Personal  Recollections  and 
Experiences  in  the  Confederate  Army, 
a most  delightful  and  fascinating  story 
well  told.  The  author  begins  with  his 
boy  life  in  the  Army  of  Northern  Vir- 
ginia, and  his  experience  is  exactly  my 
own  and  every  other  boy’s  who  left 
home  and  suffered  from  homesickness 
and  the  awful  scenes  ere  he  hardened 
into  a soldier.  The  book  does  not  deal 
with  discussions  of  places  of  battles,  nor 
does  it  try  to  account  for  any  failures 
when  victory  seemed  so  certain.  Nor 
does  the  author  attempt  any  philosophy 
of  the  causes  of  the  war.  Nor  does  he 
become  prophetic  in  his  view  of  the  fu- 
ture; but  he  tells  his  personal  story — the 
camp,  the  march,  the  fight,  the  humor 
'and  the  sadness  of  those  heroic  days  are 
blended  into  actual  life,  and  I have  never 
seen  a picture  of  the  soldier  equal  in  its 
painting. 

There  are  descriptions  of  battles,  no  ■ 
tably  the  great  battle  of  Fredericksburg, 
which  brought  the  whole  scene  back 
and  made  it  as  fresh  as  yesterday.  There 
are  amusing  bits  of  soldier-boy  pranks, 
such  as  breaking  up  the  preaching  with 
a dog  with  a tin  can  tied  to  his  tail,  and 
tender  bits  of  sentiment,  as  the  beauty  of 
some  fair  girl  sketched,  and  there  is  not 
a bitter  word  in  the  book. 

The  writer  served  in  Virginia  and  in 
Forrest’s  Command,  being  only  a boy 
when  he  enlisted.  Ere  two  years  he  be- 
came a man  and  reached  honorable  rank 
in  the  army  of  the  Confederate  States. 

It  is  a great  book  for  a boy,  the  best 
I know  of.  It  will  teach  what  loyalty 
and  bravery  mean.  Without  meaning 
to  do  so,  the  author  has  written  the  best 
book  published  on  either  side.  _ Every 
soldier  should  read  it.  and  pass  it  down 
the  line.  The  price  of  the  book  is  $1.50. 
It  will  be  sent  free  with  five  subscribers 
to  the  Veteran. 


KENWOOD  BICYCLES, 

The  finest  bicj-cle  ever  offered  by  the 
Veteran — price  $100 — complete  in  excel- 
lence, will  be  sent  as  a premium  for  sev- 
enty-five subscribers.  The  list  can  be 
procured  easily.  Either  the  Kenwood 
Racer,  No.  11,  combining  all  the  latest 
improvements,  or  Ladies’  Special,  No.  12, 
the  handsomest  and  most  pleasing  ladies’ 
bicycle  on  the  market,  will  be  furnished 
under  this  offer.  Write  for  sample  copies, 
etc.  


COMFORT, 

No  smoke,  dust,  or  cinders  on  Queen 
and  Crescent  Route  limited  trains  north. 
Rock  ballast.  Superb  trains,  with  every 
comfort.  Fast  time,  and  the  short  line 
to  Cincinnati. 


HANCOCK'S  DIARY  THE  SECOND 
TENNESSEE, 

Rev.  E.  C.  Faulkner  writes  from  Sear- 
cy, Ark. : 

The  title  of  Hancock’s  book,  “History 
of  the  Second  Tennessee  Cavalry,”  is 
misleading  to  those  who  have  never  seen 
the  book.  They  are  apt  to  regard  it  as 
a history  of  that  one  regiment  only.  In 
truth,  it  is  a good  history  of  the  Ten- 
nessee and  Mississippi  Departments 
from  the  first  year  of  the  war  to  the 
close.  There  is  much  of  thrilling  inter- 
est in  it  to  all  of  Forrest’s  men  and  their 
friends.  The  author  kept  a diary  and 
faithfully  recorded  all  events  of  interest 
in  the  extensive  territory  in  which  h'or- 
rest  moved  and  fought.  The  author 
wastes  no  words  in  his  narrative,  but 
brings  event  after  event  before  the  read- 
er with  such  panoramic  precision  and 
vividness  that  old  and  young  will  read 
with  interest.  Comrades,  as  you  go  up 
to  the  great  reunion  in  June  go  pre- 
pared to  buy  Hancock’s  history.  You 
will  thereby  help  a needy  and  highly  de- 
serving comrade,  and  you  will  get  more 
than  the  value  of  your  two  dollars;  and 
you  will  also  thank  me  for  calling  your 
attention  to  the  book. 

The  book  can  be  had  of  the  author  or 
at  the  Veteran  office. 


THE  LIFE  OF  SAM  DAVIS, 

‘ All  the  important  events  of  Sam  Da- 
vis’s life  are  contained  in  W.  D.  Fox’s 
drama,  which  is  a dramatic  history  of 
the  Confederate  hero’s  matchless  deed. 
The  book  has  received  the  flattering 
endorsement  of  the  press  of  the  South, 
and  many  able  public  men  have  ex- 
pressed good  opinions  of  it.  The  price 
has  been  reduced  from  50  cents  to  25 
cents  a copy.  The  book  can  be  had  by 
writing  to  the  Confederate  Veteran, 
enclosing  twenty-five  cents  in  silver  or 
stamps.  The  national,  if  not  world- 
wide prominence  of  the  character  will 
make  it  all  the  more  desirable  to  have 
the  splendid  production  by  Mr.  Fox 
prepared  after  prolonged  study  of  his 
matchless  heroism.  Any  subscriber 
who  in  remitting  a renewal  will  send 
a new  subscriber  can  have  the  drama 
free  and  postpaid. 


LIFE  OF  SENATOR  BEN  H.  HILL, 

Ben  Hill,  Jr.,  son  of  the  eminent  ora- 
tor, statesman,  and  patriot,  has  com- 
piled into  a volume  of  823  pages  the 
speeches  and  writings,  also  a life 
sketch,  of  Senator  Ben  Hill,  of  Georgia. 
This  book  is  supplied  by  the  Veteran 
in  library  binding,  price  $3.50  (origi- 
nally $5),  free  for  10  subscriptions.  Or 
it  will  be  sent  (postpaid  in  both  cases) 
for  $3  with  a renewal  or  new  subscrip- 
tion. The  book  contains  27  of  his  most 
noted  speeches  before  the  people  and 
in  the  United  States  Senate,  and  thirty- 
five  articles  from  his  pen,  twenty-two 
ot  which  were  written  during  the  Re- 
construction period,  with  his  famous 
“notes  on  the  situation.”  The  book 
will  be  furnnished  in  cloth  for  9 sub- 
scriptions, and  in  gilt  morocco  for  12 
subscriptions  to  Confederate  Vet- 
eran. 


Do  You  Use  It? 


It’s  the  best  thing  for  the 
hair  under  all  circumstances. 
Just  as  no  man  by  taking 
thought  can  add  an  inch  to 
his  stature,  so  no  preparation 
can  make  hair.  The  utmost 
that  can  be  done  is  to  pro- 
mote conditions  favorable  to 
growth.  This  is  done  by 
Ayer’s  Hair  Vigor.  It  re- 
moves dandruff,  cleanses  the 
scalp,  nourishes  the  soil  in 
which  the  hair  grows,  and, 
just  as  a desert  will  blossom 
under  rain,  so  bald  heads  grow 
hair,  when  the  roots  are  nour- 
ished. But  the  roots  must  be 
there.  If  you  wish  your  hair 
to  retain  its  normal  color,  or 
if  you  wdsh  to  restore  the  lost 
tint  of  gray  or  faded  hair  use 

Ayer’s  Hair  Vigor. 


"OUR  CONFEDERATE  VETERANS." 

W Of ds  by  Rev,  J,  B,  K,  Smith ; Music  by 
Rev,  W,  T,  Dale, 

This  is  a touching  song  for  soldiers’ 
reunions  and  for  the  home  circle.  Its 
beautiful  sentiment  will  awaken  a spirit 
of  true  patriotism  in  every  heart,  and  call 
up  afresh  memories  of  the  “sweet  long 
ago.”  The  song  tells  in  rhyme  of  how 
our  noble  Confederate  braves  fought 
against  fearful  odds  and  of  how  the  war 
was  ended  at  last.  This  song  should  find 
its  way  into  the  home  of  every  Confed- 
erate veteran  throughout  the  land. 

Price,  single  copy,  by  mail,  10  cents: 
per  dozen,  by  mail,  75  cents;  per  hun- 
dred, by  express,  $5. 

Remit  by  money  order  or  registered 
letter. 

Published  by  Rev.  W.  T.  Dale,  Car- 
ter’s Creek,  Tenn. 
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SlOO  REWARD,  $100. 

The  reader  of  this  paper  will  be  pleased 
to  learn  that  there  is  at  least  one  dreaded 
disease  that  science  has  been  able  to 
cure  in  all  its  stages  and  that  is  catarrh. 
Hall’s  Catarrh  Cure  is  the  only  positive 
cure  known  to  the  medical  fraternity. 
Catarrh  being  a constitutional  disease, 
requires  a constitutional  treatment.  Hall’s 
Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally,  acting 
directly  on  the  blood  and  mucous  sur- 
faces of  the  system,  thereby  destroying 
the  foundation  of  the  disease,  and  giving 
the  patient  strength  hy  building  up  the 
constitution  and  assisting  nature  in  doing 
its  work.  The  proprietors  have  so  much 
faith  in  its  curative  powers  that  they  of- 
fer One  Hundred  Dollars  for  any  case 
that  it  fails  to  cure.  Send  for  list  of  tes- 
timonials. Address 

F.  J.  Cheney  & Co  , Toledo,  O. 
(t^“Sold  by  Druggists,  75  cents. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

Agents  wanted  to  sell  the  best  book 
ever  put  before  the  American  people. 
Every  patriotic  home  should  have  it. 
An  Epitome  of  Texas  History  During 
Her  Filibustering  and  Revolutionary 
Eras  to  the  Independence  of  the  Re- 
public, by  William  H.  Brooker,  San 
Antonio,  Texas.  Elaborately  illus- 
trated. Handsomely  bound  and  em- 
bossed in  one  volume.  Price,  ijil.  Caa- 
vassers  can  make  expense  money  with 
this  book,  in  connection  with  their 
trade.  Liberal  discounts.  Published 
by  Nitschke  Bros.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Address  the  author  or  publishers. 

This  book  was  written  by  an  empty- 
sleeve  Confederate,  and  is  worthy  the 
eucouragment  of  all.  The  scenes  are 
thrilling,  and  well  deserve  perusal. 
I’he  first  agent  in  one  day  soid  20 
books.  It  sells  splendidly. 

Dr.  J.  B.  Hawthorne,  the  great  pulpit 
orator  of  the  South,  says  of  this  work: 
“I  have  just  read  with  much  pleasure 
Wm.  H.  Brooker’s  book  on  ‘Texas,’  en- 
titled ‘A  souvenir.’  The  first  chapter 
discusses  briefly  the  aborigines  of  Mex- 
ico, the  Toltecs,  and  the  Aztecs.  In 
subsequent  chapters  he  outlines  the 
great  struggle  for  the  independence  of 
Texas,  the  patriotism  and  daring  deeds 
of  the  men  by  whom  the  country  was 
rescued  from  Mexican  despotism,  and 
converted  into  a free  Republic.  The 
story  of  the  Alamo  is  thrilling,  and  is 
alone  worth  three  times  the  price  ot 
the  book.  The  pictures  are  exception- 
ally good,  and  constitute  a very  valu- 
able part  of  the  work.” 

LAND  AND  A LIVING 
Are  best  and  cheapest  in  the  great 
New  South.  The  Northern  farmer,  ar- 
tisan. merchant,  manufacturer,  are  all 
hurrying  into  this  rapidly  developing 
country  as  pioneers.  The  open  climate, 
the  low  price  of  land,  and  its  steady  in- 
crease in  value;  the  positive  assurance  of 
crops,  with  but  little  effort  to  raise  them, 
all  combine  to  turn  all  eyes  southward. 

To  assist  in  this  movement,  low  rail- 
road rates  have  been  inaugurated  over 
the  Queen  and  Crescent  Route  from 


Northern  towns  and  villages,  both  1 
round-trip  and  one-way  tickets  being  on  1 
sale  on  the  first  and  third  Tuesday  of 
each  month  until  October,  1897.  Round- 
trip  tickets,  one  fare,  plus  $2.  One-way 
tickets,  two  cents  per  mile. 

Now  is  the  time  for  you  to  go  and  see. 
Much  has  been  said  and  written  about 
the  fruit,  grains,  and  grasses  along  the 
Queen  and  Crescent  Route,  and  about 
its  climate — no  blizzards  and  no  sun- 
strokes. Summer  nights  are  cool. 
Grass  grows  ten  months  in  the  yeai. 
Less  wear  and  tear  in  living  than  you've 
known  in  the  North.  A million  acres 
at  $3  to  $5  an  acre,  on  easy  terms.  Novv 
is  the  time  to  go  and  see  for  yourself. 
Write  to  W.  C.  Rinearson,  G.  P,  A. 
Queen  and  Crescent  Route,  Cincinnati, 
O..  for  such  information  as  you  desire 
before  starting. 


LOW  RATES— QUEEN  AND  CRESCENT 
ROUTE, 

Low-rate  tickets  from  Q.  & C.  points 
for  the  following  meetings: 

Gr.'ind  Castle  Knights  of  the  Golden 
Eagle,  Morehead,  Ky.,  August  9-18,  1897. 

Knights  of  Pythias  (colored),  Colum- 
bus. O.,  August  31  to  September  3,  1897. 


You’ll  be  disappointed,  but 
if  you  want  to  get  into  the 

BEST  BUSINESS  ON  EARTH 

Secure  an  agency  for  th*& 
Hygienic  Bath  Cabinet  Co., 
Nashville.  See  ad.  on  page  442. 


Your 

Friend 
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Kenwood 

Bicycle 


/ . '■=.  ) A Wheel  You  Can 

? \\  ' Depend  Upon- 

For  Lightness,  Swiftness  and 
Strength  it  is  Unsurpassed, 

You  can  learn  all  about  it 
by  addressing 

Hamilton  Kenwood  Cycle  Co. 

203-20S-207  S.Canal  St.,  Chicago. 


You  Get 

the  Profits 


Of  Dealers,  Agents,  Jobbers 
and  Middlemen  by  buying  di- 
rect from  the  manufacturer. 


No  better  wheel  made  than  the 


Acme  Bicycle 

Built  in  our  own  factory  by 
skilled  workmen,  using  the  best 
material  and  the  most  improved 
machinery.  have  no  agents 
Sold  dired  from  factory  to  the 
rider,  fully  warranted.  Shipped 
anywhere  for  examination. 

WRITE  FOR 

Our  Interesting  Offer 

Acme  Cycle  Co.,  Elkhart,  Ind. 


i^orty-Ir^ivG 
Cents  SsLvecU 

When  you  visit  CHARLESTON,  S.  C., 

save  cents  by  taking  the  Ti’olley  Cars 
from  the  railroad  depot  to  your  iiotel  or 
residence.  Fare,  5 cents  to  any  part  of  the 
city.  Transfers  given  all  over  tile  city.  Do 
not  pay  SO  cents  for  hack  or  carriage.  Ctirs 
pass  depots  every  3 minutes.  Speed!  Com- 
fort! Convenience! 


OUR  MOTTO:  “Good  Work  at  Reasonable  Prices." 

ODONTLNDER  DENTAE  PARLORS. 


CoariS'o.lta.tioi^  ZF'ree. 


STEGTkR  Building, 
i6i  N.  Cherry  St., 


NASHVILLE.  TENN, 


A.  J.  HAGER,  D.D.S..  Manager. 


C,  BREYER, 

Barber  Shop,  Russian  and  Turkish 
Bath  Rooms, 

315  AND  317  CHURCH  STREET. 
Also  Barber  Shop  at  325  Church  St 


JOY  <&  SON. 

Cut  Flowers,  Funeral  and  Wedding  Designs,  Rose 
Plants  a Specialty,  Express  Orders  Solicited,  Men^ 
tlon  VETERAN  when  ordering.  JSC  JSC  iSC  jSC 
Store,  610  Church  Street  (telephone  484.)  Nashville,  Tenn. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


The  Loading  School  and  Teachers’  Bureau  of 
the  South  and  Soutliwest  is  the 

National  Bureau  of  Education. 

.1.  W.  BLAIR,  Proprietor,  Successor  to  MlS3 
CR08TIIWAIT  and  .1.  W.  Bi.air. 

Willeox  Buildinfr,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Send  stamp  for  information. 


MARTIN  COLLEGE  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES, 

PUI.ASKI,  TENN. 


Permanent  Endowment  $30, 000.  Only  Endowed  Female  College  in  the  State. 


Columbia  Institute. 


HOME  SCHOOL  FOR  CIRLS. 

Best  Advantages, 

Delightful  Glimatem 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 
ADDRESS 

Mrs.  Francis  A.  Shoup,  Principal, 
ju,3t.  Columbia,  Tenn. 

Gunston  Institute, 

1212  and  1214  Fourteenth  St,  N,  W„ 


Elegant  brick  buildings  and  new  equipments  throughout.  Gymnasium 
completely  furnished  with  all  modern  appliances.  New  studio,  bath,'rooms, 
broad  stairways,  wide  corridors,  fire,'escapes,  covered  galleries,  beautifully 
shaded  eight,-acre  campus,  lawn  tennis  court,  croquet  ground,  city  water 
on  every  floor,  filtered  cistern  water  for  drinking  purposes,  perfect  sanitary 
conditions  and  other  conveniences  make  the  grounds  and  buildings  healthful, 
secure,  and  attractive.  Buildings  and  grounds  are  lighted  by  electricity,  Su,' 
perior  educational  advantages  are  offered  in  all  departments,  Jones'  History 
of  the  United  States,  written  by  J,  Wm,  Jones,  D,D„  ChaplaimGeneral  United 
Confederate  Veterans,  and  The  Southern  States  of  the  American  Union,  by 
T,  L,  M,  Curry,  are  used  as  textbooks  in  our  School  of  History, 

School  of  Music,  Mr,  F,  J,  Zeisberg,  Director,  The  best  place  in  the  South 
to  obtain  a thorough  musical  education.  Send  for  a catalogue. 

Next  Session  Begins  Sep,.  8. '97.  S.  N. -BARKER,  PRESIDED, 
Pulaski,  Tenn. 

A Delightful  Place  to  Spend  the  Summer.  The  College  will  be  open  for 
the  Reception  of  Guests  from  June  i to  September  i. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C., 

(Near  Thonms  Ciii'cle). 


A Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Young 
Ladies.  ACADEMIC  and  COLLEGIATE 
Courses,  Special  advantages  for  the  high^ 
est  cultivation  of  talent  in  the  Schools  of 
Music  and  Art,  For  particulars  address 

MR.  and  MRS.  BEVERLY  R.  MASON. 


2d  floor  Cumberland  Tresbyterian  Pub.  House, 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

A practical  school  of  established  rejmtaiion. 
No  catchpenny  methods.  Business  men  rectmi- 
mend  this  College.  Write  lor  circulars.  Men- 
tion this  paper.  Addres.s 

R.  W.  JENNINGS.  Principal. 


Do  You  Want  Relics 
of  Any  Sort? 

Then  write  to  the  address  given  below. 
Have  now  some  Rare  Confederate  Bell 
Buckles  for  $2;  Buttons,  50  cents,  postage 
paid.  Old  Newspapers,  Passes,  Paroles,' 
Army  Papers.  Old  Confederate  Postage 
Stamps  on  the  Letters  Bought  and  Sold. 
Send  them  on.  Confederate  and  Federal 
Flags,  Banners,  etc.,  also  Indian  Relics. 

Thos.  H.  Robertson, 

Boynton,  Ga. 

Jiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiii  iiiiiiiiii  iiiiiiu 

I WANTED  m ton  or  Richmond  ” 

: newspapers  18C1-186.5  inclusive.  - 

= JAMES  W.  ELDRIDGE,  § 

§ 2 State  Street,  Hartford,  Conn.  = 

niiiiii  lllll■ll■lllllllll  inn  null  iiiiiir 


POSITIONS  GUARANTEED. 

tion.  Enter  at  any  time.  Cheap  board. 


"Will  accept  notes  for  tuition,  or  can 
deposit  money  in  bantc  until  position 
is  secured.  Car  fare  paid.  Novaca- 
Seo-l  for  free  illustrated  catalogue.  Mention  this  paper. 


Nashville,  Tenni, 
^ Texarkana,  TeXi 


*3 

Bookkeeping,  Penmanship,  Shorthand,  Typewriting,  Telegraphy,  etc.  The  most  thorough, 
practical  and  progressive  schools  of  the  kind  in  the  world,  and  the  best  patronized  ones  in  the  South. 
Indorsed  by  bankers,  merchants,  ministers,  and  others.  Four  weeks  in  bookkeeping  with  us  are  equal 
to  twelve  weeks  by  the  old  plan.  Their  President  is  author  of  “ Draughon’s  New  System  of  Bookkeep- 
ing," which  cannot  be  taught  in  any  other  school. 

$cnn  nn  given  to  any  college  if  we  cannot  show  more  written  applications  for  bookkeepers  and 
DUUi  UU  stenographers,  received  in  the  past  twelve  nionths,  than  any  other  five  Business  Colleges 
in  the  South,  all  “ combined,"  can  show  to  have  received  in  the  past  five  years.  We  expend  more 
money  in  the  interest  of  our  Employment  Department  than  any  other  Bus.  College  in  Tenn.  takes  in  as 
tuition.  $500  00— Amount  we  have  deposited  in  bank  as  a guarantee  that  we  have  in  the  past  ful- 
filled, and  will  in  the  future  fulfil,  our  guarantee  contracts.  HOME  STUDY.— We  have  prepared, 
especially  for  home  study,  books  on  Bookkeeping,  Shorthand  and  Penmanship.  Write  for  price  list. 

Prof.  Draughon— I now  have  a position  as  bookkeeper  and  stenographer  for  the  Southern 
Grocery  Company,  of  this  place ; salary,  ^75.00  per  month.  I owe  it  all  to  your  books  on  bookkeeping 
and  shorthand  prepared  for  home  study.— /r/ Armstrong , Pine  Blujf , Ark. 


ZARG£srMfj>/fosrCo/fPL£r£BffccrJAC79/ir  0/iSuim  W/imEfoji 


For  the  Best  Work  on  Your  Tooth, 
at  the  Lowest  Price,  Go  to 

The  New  York  Dental  Parlors. 

Nashville,  Tenn.,  Southwest  Cor.  Square. 

Chattanooga,  Term..  Times  Building. 

Clarksville,  Tenn.,  Franklin  House, 

ESTAILISHED  SIX  TEARS.  WE  SUARAHTEE  ALL  OUR  WBIL 
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Confederate  l/eterap 


Hot  Springs  at  Home. 


Turkish,  Russian  or  Medicated  baths. 
Cures  after  all  other  treatment  fails. 


My  experience  with  the  Hygienic  Va- 
•V\tX\lvP°''  t'^t)inet  ha«  been  so  entirely 
3^E^at'sfactory  that  I do  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  remedies  that 
has  ever  been  known  to  suffering  humanity.  In 
my  extensive  experience  I have  seen  the  most 
excruciating  pain  relieved;  the  bed-ridden  raised  ; 
the  feeblest  and  most  infirm  revivified.  The 
restoration  of  some  subjects  under  my  observa- 
tion has  been  almost  miraculous.  I feel  that  too 
much  can  not  be  guaranteed  for  its  wonderful  life- 
giving  power. 

Respectfully,  (Miss)  Rebecca  March. 

Howell,  Tenn.,  July  23,  IS'.IT. 

Would  not  take  tion  for  mine. 

Wm.  McCarthy,  Mayor,  Na.shville,  Tenn. 


Worth  its  weight  in  j 
Friars  Point,  (Miss. 


fold. 


W.  A.  Sessions. 


Would  not  take  SIO.  W.  R.  Rice,  Brady,  Tex. 

Spent  at  Hot  Springs, -\rk.  Can  get  same 

results  from  your  Hygienic  Bath  Cabinet. 

M.  W.  Ellis,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


Worth  ?2.'. 


P.  D.  Carr,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


Five  weeks  use  of  your  cabinet  did  me  more 
good  than  six  months  at  Hot  Springs. 

JIartha  a.  Lavne. 

Words  inadequate;  benefits  inexpressible;  S.'iO 
would  not  buy  mine.  Kr.v.  W.  J.  Carlton. 

Kenton. 


Better  than  Turkish  bath. 
Clarksville,  Tenn. 


J[.  W.  Ellis,  M.D. 


SPECIAL  PRICE  for  first  order  from  towns 
where  we  have  no  agents.  Agents 
wanted  everywhere. 


The  Memphis 

Charleston  R.  R. 


The  Shaft  Line  {310  miles)  Between 
Memphis  and  Chattanooga, 


EAST. 

WEST. 

Shortest  Line 

Shoitest  Line 

and 

and 

Quickest  Time 

Quickest  Time 

to  the  East. 

to  the 

Through 

Great  West. 

Pullman  Sleeper 

No  Changes  to 

and  Coach 

Memphis,  and 

Between 

Close  Connection 

Memphis  and 

with  Ail 

Washington. 

Roads  West. 

It  Pays  to  Trade 
XXX  with 


E.  WIGGERS. 


You  Get  the  worth  of  Your  Money. 
Everything  in  the  Watch  and 
Jewelry  Line  at  Honest  Prices. 


Large  Line  of  SouvenirSpnons  andCliina  Novelties. 


E.  WIGGERS.  Jeweler.  30S  union  st. 


BLUE 


THE 

CUT-PRICE 
JEWELER, 

228  N.  Summer  Street, 
NASHVILLE.  TENN. 


Retails  Everyttting  at 
Wholesale  Prices. 

Sells  Nothing  but  » 

The  Highest  Class  Goods. 


•Pays  cash  for  Confederate  Money,  War 
Relics  and  Old  Gold.  Does  repair  work 
quick,  neat,  and  cheap.  Wants  your  trade. 

Motto — Reliable  Goods,  Fair  Dealings,  and 
Bottom  prices. 


COMRADES! 

This  is  Dr.  Dow’s  New  Improved 
Eleetrie  Galvanic  belt. 


It  is  a genuine  Electric  Belt,  and  will 
imsitively  cure  yon  of  Rheumatism  and 
all  Chronic  Diseases.  Restores  vitality 
and  makes  a new  man  of  you. 

Price  of  belts,  §!6,  $8,  and  $10;  Insoles, 
50  cents  per  pair. 

Has  been  exhibited  at  alt  Expositions 
and  taken  awards  since  the  World’s  Fair. 

Call  for  catalogue  at  the  Tennessee 
Centennial  Grounds.  £ p WILLARD 

Home  Office  and  Factory,  ELKHART,  !ND. 


The  I 


GEORGIA  HOME! 
INSURANCE  CO., I 

Columbus,  Gum  %. 


\ Strongest  and  Largest  Fire  In^  ^ 
: surance  Company  in  the  5: 

: South.  ^ 

^ Cash  Assets  Over  One  Million  ^ 
^ Dollars.  % 

^ Agents  throughout  the  South  3* 
^ and  the  South  only.  ^ 

^ Patronize  the  Home  Company, 

Mrs.  Lulu  Bringliurst  Epperson, 

315  N.  VINE  ST., 

(MANIER  PLACE.)  Nashville  Tenn. 

Accessible  Location  in  the  Choicest  of 
Neighborhood  s 

I.ODGINO  to  $1.50  per  day. 

-VZKALS  50  cents  eacb. 

Select  Accommodations  for  Transient 
Boarders. 


✓71  TAILOR 

Jtowen^  DRrplR. 

323  CHURCH  STREET, 


C.  R.  BADOUX,  N.  Summer 

NASHVILLE,  TENN., 

Deals  in  Hair  Goods,  Hair  Ornaments,  and 
Ladies’  head  dress  articles  of  every  d,  seription. 
First  quality  Hair  Switches  to  match  any  t...mplo 
color  of  hair  sent,$2.C0.  Shell  and  Black  Hair 
Ornaments  in  endless  variety.  Readers  of  the 
Veteran  who  wish  anything  in  tlie  line  of  bead 
dress  can  a.scertain  price  by  writing  and  de- 
scribing what  is  wanted.  Goods  sent  by  mail  or 
exnress.  I have  anything  you  want  for  perfect 
head  dress.  C.  R.  Badoux,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


. . .THE.  . . 

Bailey  Dental  2^ooms, 


Y.  M.  C.  A.  BUILDING.  ♦ ♦ • 

• ♦ NASHVILLE.  TENN. 


H.  E.  PARMER,  THE  TINNER, 

^\8Vi  DEADERICK  ST., 
NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

Tin  and  Slate  Roofing,  Guttering,  Gal- 
vanized Iron  and  Copper  Cornice.  Job 
work.  Country  work  a specialty.  Esti- 
mates given.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 


DR.  ALVA  D.  CAGE, 


Maps  and  all  information  on  application 
to  any  M.  and  C,  agent, 

C.  A.  DeSAUSSURE,  Q.  P.  A., 

JVfempfiis. 


222 N.  Summer  St.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Teeth  Extracted  2S  cts. ; Beautiful  Sets  of  Arti- 
ficial Teeth  $5:  the  Very  Best  Artificial  Teeth 
$7.50;  Fillings  from  50c  up.  Crown  and  Bridge 
Work  a Specialty.  All  work  Warranted  Mr st- 
claas.  J p bailey.  Prop 


Dentist, 

420J^  Union  St.,  NASHVILLE,  TENN. 


C^opfederaCe  l/eterai^. 
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PRICE  AND  QUALITY 

Are  two  of  the  factors  which  should  be  consid^ 
ered  in  purchasing  musical  instruments.  If  you 
consider  price  alone,  youll  probably  not  buy  of 
us,  because  we  don^t  sell  cheap  goods.  But  if 
you  are  willing  to  pay  a reasonable  price  for  a 
fine  instrument  we  will  sell  you  anything  from 
a piano  to  a Jew's-harp.  :x:x:x-:x:x:x:x:x:x:xrc::c:x 

LYNNWOOD  GUITARS  AND  MANDOLINS 

Are  sold  exclusively  by  our  house  and  are  justly  celebrated  for  their  beautiful 
tone  and  artistic  finish^  They  are  as  good  as  the  best,  and  better  than  many  for 
which  double  the  price  Is  asked,  A written  guarantee  accompanies  every  Lynn,' 
wood,  ' Write  for  catalogue  and  full  Information  as  to  prices, 


MUSIC. 


We  Sell  Everything  In  Sheet  Music,  Muslcf'Books,  etc.  We  Will  Send  by  Mail, 
Post^'paid,  Any  of  These  Pieces  for  Half  the  Price  Named, 


SEND  STAMPS  OR  POST-OFFICE  MONEY-ORDER, 


Only  Girl  In  Town,  Waltz  Song,  By  W,  R,  Williams 
I Walt  for  Thee,  Waltz  Song  (flute  obligato).  By  E,  L,  Ashford 
On  the  Dummy  Line,  Coon  Song,  By  James  Cirayson 
Hills  of  Tennessee,  Ballad,  By  E,  T,  Hildebrand  , 
Sweethearts,  Ballad,  By  H.  L,  B,  Sheetz  , 

Dance  of  the  Brownies,  Waltz,  By  Llsbeth  J,  Shields 
Commercial  Travelers,  March,  O,  G,  Hllle  , , 

Hermitage  Club,  Two,'Step,  Frank  Henniger  , 

Col,  Forsythe's  Favorite,  March,  Carlo  Soranl  , 

Twilight  Muslngs,  For  Guitar,  Repsle  Turner 


50c, 


60c, 

40c, 

40c, 

40c, 

40c, 

50c, 

50c, 

40c, 

30c, 


R.  DORMAN  & CO.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
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C^opfederate  l/eterap. 


CONFEDERATE  SOLDIER'S  DIPLOMA. 

The  above  design  is  very  beautiful.  The  pictures 
speak  for  themselves.  They  make  an  attractive  border 
to  an  exquisitely  designed  certificate  blank,  which  may 
be  signed  by  the  veterans’  officers;  and  if  they  are  not 
living  or  are  inaccessible,  the  Diploma  Company,  of 
Richmond,  volunteers  to  certify  to  the  membership  of 
the  owner  upon  his  proof  that  he  is  a member  in  good 
standing  of Camp  of  Veterans. 

It  is  highly  indorsed  by  Governors  who  take  pride 
in  Confederate  records,  by  generals,  by  privates,  by 
commanders  and  adjutants  of  camps,  and  will  be  an  at- 
tractive ornament  in  any  home  where  there  is  pride  in 
the  record  of  the  Confederate  soldier. 

The  price  of  this  souvenir  has  been  reduced  to  fifty 
cents.  Comrade  R.  B.  Taylor,  of  Richmond,  Va.,  but 
who  will  be  for  some  time  in  Nashville,  makes  his  head- 
quarters at  the  Veteran  office.  Adjutants  of  camps 
are  invited  to  correspond  with  him,  where  a supply  for 
members  is  desired.  Copies  of  the  diploma  will  be 
sent  by  the  Veteran  for  the  price,  or  will  be  given  as 
a premium  for  three  subscriptions. 

Visitors  to  the  reunion  can  have  them  sent  by  mail 
without  the  trouble  to  carry  home. 

The  blanks  will  be  filled  by  expert  penmen  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose,  at  an  additional  expense  of 
twenty-five  cents.  Printed  blanks  will  be  supplied  for 
this  purpose  upon  request  with  stamp  inclosed. 

Address  the  Veteran,  or  R.  B.  Taylor,  care  of  the 
Veteran,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


A superb  picture  of  the  four  flags — on  a fine  card, 
12x30  inches,  price  one  dollar — is  given  with  the  Vet- 
eran for  $1.30,  post-paid;  or  it  will  be  sent  as  a prem- 
ium for  three  new  subscriptions. 

These  flags  will  be  a creditable  and  beautiful  exhibit 
in  any  collection,  the  print  being  on  gray  ground,  with 
border  in  black  scroll,  and  the  “red,  white,  and  red” 
have  the  blue  field  in  happy  contrast.  A historic  de- 
scription of  the  flags  is  appended.  It  will  be  sent  to 
subscribers  renewing  with  two  new  names. 


V te  l/eterai} 
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CHICAGO  and  Y iMiTcri 
NASHVILLE 

THE  ONLY 

Pullman  Vestibuled  Train  Service  with 
Newest  and  Finest  Day  Coaches, 
Sleepers,  and  Dining:-cars 

the  south 

TO 

Terre  Haute,  Indianapolis, 

CHICAGO, 

Milwaukee,  St.  Paul, 

AND  ALL  POINTS  IN  THE 

NORTH  AND  NORTHWEST. 

S.  L.  RODGERS, 

Southern  Passenger  Agent, 
CHATTANOOGA,  TENN. 
D.  H.  HILLMAN, 

Commercial  Agent, 

Nashvilee,  Tenn. 
F.  P.  JEFERIES, 

Gen,  Pass,  and  Ticket  Agent, 
Evansville,  Ind. 


The  Wittenberg  Optical  Co., 

428  Church  St.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


resTiNGjfL^  FRce 


BY  DR.  JAS.  WITTENBERG. 

We  now  grind  the  most  difficult  Lenses  our- 
selves, so  you  can  get  your 

Spectacles  or  Eyeglasses 

the  same  day  your  eyes  are  examined.  Frames 
of  the  latest  designs  in  Gold,  SilveT,  Nickel,  Steel, 
Aluminium,  MODERATE  PRICES. 


MORPHINE  ■ W^hiskey  habits 

cured  at  home.  Remedy  $5.  ^Cure  Gimranteerl. 
Endorsed  by  physicians,  mmisteifs,  and  others. 
Book  of  particulars,  testimonial.®,  etc.,  free.  To- 
baecoline,  the  tobacco  cure,  81.  .Established  18  >2. 

WILSON  CHEMICAL  COMPANY,  Dublin,  Tex. 


The  Man  in  the  Moon 

would  be  happier  if  he  could  have  a supply  of 


Cool 
Fragrant 
and  Soothin? 


Blackwell's  Bull  Durham 


Smoking  Tobacco 

For  over  twenty-five  years  the  standard  smoking  tobacco  of  the  world. 

To-day  More  Popular  than  Ever. 

To  have  a good  smoke  anytime  and  everytime  it  is  only  necessary  to 
get  Bull  Durham.  It  is  all  good  and  always  good. 

BLACKWELL’S  DURHAM  TOBACCO  CO.* 

DURHAM,  N.  C. 


SOUTHERN 

RAILWAY. 

.THE.... 


GREAT  HIGHWAY  of  TRAVEL, 

Reaching  the  principal  cities  of  the 
South  with  its  own  lines  and  penetrat- 
ing all  parts  of  the  Country  with  its 
connections, 

OFFERS  TO  THE  TRAVELER 


Iflissouri  Pacilie  Bailway, 


The  great  through  line  from 
St.  Louis  to  Kansas  City,  St. 
foe,  Omaha,  Pueblo,  Denver, 
and  Salt  Lake.  Try  the  New 

Fast  Train,  Kansas  and  Ne- 
braska Limited. 


Iron  Mountain  Route, 


Unexcelled  Train  Service, 
Elegant  Equipment,  Fast  Time. 


Short  Line  Between  the  East, the  North, 

the  West  and  the  South. 

W.  A.  Turk,  G.  P.  A.,  W ashington,  n . C 
8.  H.  Hardwick,  A.  G.  P.  A.,  Atlanta,  tla. 

C,  A.  Benscoter,  A.G.P..\..  Chal  ainooKB,  Tamm 

“Qne  Country, 

. . . ®ne  fflafl.” 

The  ...  . 

BEST  PLACE 
to  Purchase  .... 

Flags,  Banners,  Swords,  Belts,  Caps, 

and  all  kinds  of  Military  Equipment  ii  at 

J.  A.  JOEL  & CO., 

SS  Nassau  Street,  NEW  YORK. 

SEND  FOB  PRICE  LIST. 


The  most  direct  line  via 
Alemphis  to  all  points  in  Ar- 
kansas and  Texas,  West  and 
Southwest.  Free  reclining 
chairs  on  all  trains.  Through 
coaches  Memphis  to  Dallas 
and  Ft.  Worth. 

For  maps,  rates,  free  books  on  Texas, 
Arkansas,  and  all  Western  States,  and 
further  information,  call  on  your  local 
ticket  agent  or  write 

R.  T.  G.  MATTHEWS,  S.  T A , 

Louisville,  Ky. 

H.  C.  TOWNSEND,  G.  P.  and  T.  A., 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Calvert  Bros.  & Taylor, 

Photographers  and 
Portrait  Painters, 

Cor.  CHERRY  and  UNION  STS.,  NASHVILLE,  TENN. 


fl  Snug  fortune. 

HOW  HE  MADE  IT. 


Read  His  Letter. 


“ Gentlejnen : I forward 
the  picture  as  required. 

Taking  into  consideration 
books  ordered  in  the  name 
of  C.  H.  Robbins,  General 
Agent,  you  can  safely  say 
10,000  volumes  sold  in  three 
years’  steady  work,  deduct- 
ine:  lost  time.  Of  this  num- 
her  there  has  not  been  one 
volume  sold  except  by  my 
o'ivn  personal  efforts.  The 
amount  I have  saved  from 
the  above  work,  considering  increase  in  value 
of  real  estate,  is  worth  to-day  $10,000.  It 


of  the  canvasser, 
otherwise. 


is  still  more  gratifying  to 
know  that  four  years  of 
my  life  have  been  spent 
in  a way  that  will  add  to 
my  Master’s  cause.  No 
one  can  read  ‘King  of  Glo- 
ry’ without  feeling  nearer 
our  Saviour.  Certainly 
there  can  be  no  occufatioiz 
more  honorable  than  the 
introduction  of  such  litera- 
ture. Perhaps  no  business 
has  been  more  abused  by 
incompetent  and  often  un- 
scrupulous men  than  that 
Your  friend  in  business  and 
W.  C.  Harris.” 


King  of  Glory, 


tt 


A Most  Cl^arir^ii^g  Life  of  Ctjrist, 

Is  the  book  Mr,  Harris  is  selling.  It  has  just  been  embellished  with  a large  number 
of  full  page,  half  tone  photographs  of  SCENES  IN  THE  HOLY  LAND  and  of  the 
LIFE  OF  JESUS,  Very  low  price,  beautifully  bound,  exceedingly  popular, 

THE  OUTFIT  will  be  sent,  including  full  copy  of  book,  with  all  necessary  helps, 
for  only  6S  cenism  (Stamps  taken,)  Order  at  once  and  begin  work.  Address 


111 


nwers/iy  SPr&ss  {company 

208  N.  College  Street,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

The  Only  Subscription  Book  Concern  South  of  the  Mason  and.  Dixon  Line  Owning  Its  Oxen 
Presses  and  Bindery,  and  also  Engraving'  Plant.  TUe  Make  the  Veteran’s  Handsome  Half 
Tones.  Write  tor  Samples  and  Prices. 


IVIezition  VETERAN  when  you  write. 


Confederate  l/eterar>. 
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Uetcran  match  Premiuins. 


The  most  populai  premiums  ever  offered  clubs  of  sub^- 
scribers  to  the  VETERAN  are  the 

Bczvutiful  Watches 

with  goldz-filled  cases,  It  seems  incredible  that  such 
exquisite  time  pieces,  with  guaranteed  movements, 
can  be  furnished  for  so  small  sums  as  are  required  in 
subscriptions  to  the  VETERAN, 

For  20  subscriptions  we  will  send  a Lady's  Gold/'  i 
Filled  Watch,  standard  movement)  and  for  18  sub,' 
scriptions,  the  Gentleman's  Watch,  of  same  quality  and 
movement.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  Ladies'  Watches 
are  the  more  expensive.  For  four  additional  subscript 
tions  a neat  chain  will  be  supplied. 

Still. — While  the  above  named  are  a little  finer  in  quality,  there 
is  still  another  watch  that  will  be  supplied  for  11  subscriptions ; chain  added  for  15, 

A good  plan  will  be  to  try  for  the  finer  watch,  and  if  you  fail  to  get  the  number 
required  you  can  secure  the  cheaper  any  how, 

:x::£:^c?c:^c:^£::i:x:x:x:x^c:^c:x:x:x:x:x  Sample  copies  sent  on  application. 


The  Muldoon  Monument  Co., 

322,  324,  326,  328  GREEN  ST.  LOUISVILLE,  KENTUCKY. 


(OLDEST  AND  MOST  RELIABLE  HOUSE  IN  AMERICA.) 


Have  erected  nine-tenths  of  the  Confederate  Monuments 
in  the  United  States,  These  monuments  cost  from  five  to 
thirty  thousand  dollars.  The  following  is  a partial  list  of 
monuments  they  have  erected.  To  see  these  monuments 


is  to  appreciate  them. 

Cynthiana,  Ky. 

Lexington,  Ky. 

Louisville,  Ky. 

Raleigh,  N.  0. 

J.  C.  Calhoun — Sarcophagus, 
Charleston,  S.  C. 

Gen.  Patrick  R.  Cleburne, 
Helena,  Ark. 

Helena,  Aik. 

Macon,  Ga. 

Columbus,  Ga. 

Thomasville,  Ga. 


Sparta,  Ga. 
Dalton,  Ga. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 
Columbia,  Tenn. 


Now  have  contracts  for  monu- 
ments to  be  erected  at 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Tennessee  and  North  Caro- 
lina Monuments  in  Chicka- 
mauga  Park. 

Winchester,  Va. 


When  needing  first-class,  plain  or  artistic  work,  made  from  the  finest 
quality  of  material,  write  them  for  designs  and  prices. 


E have  endeavored  in  the  manufacture  of  the  ton 

goods  to  furnish  our  patrons  with  instruments  un- 
excelled by  those  of  any  other  maker  5 and  the  hun- 
dreds of  testimonials  we  have  received  from  all  parts  of  the  coun^ 
try,  from  professional  and  amateur  players,  attest  their  popularity 
and  excellence. 

Every  instrument  is  made  from  material  of  the  finest  quality, 
and  is  thoroughly  seasoned. 

Only  skilled  workmen  are  employed,  and  the  workmanship 
and  finish  are  warranted  to  be  the  finest  possible  to  attain. 

The  scale  is  graduated  absolutely  correct,  so  all  chords  and  po.- 
sitions  can  be  played  in  perfect  tune. 

The  tone  is  rich  and  of  a very  superior  quality, 

We  make  the  CUcIlln^tOlt  instruments  to  order,  in  handsome 
and  varying  designs,  as  high  in  price  as  $150, 

Estimates  will  be  cheerfully  furnished  upon  application, 
A full  guarantee  accompanies  every  instrument  sold. 
Elegant  illustrated  catalogue  mailed  free. 


H.  A.  FRENCH, 


Manufacturer  of 

MUSICAL 

INSTRUMENTS, 


Publisher  of 

SHEET  MUSIC 
MUSIC  BOOKS. 


237  N.  Summer  St, 


NASHVILLE,  TENN. 


Exclusive  Representatives  for  the  KERSHNER,  VOSE  S SONS, 
HARDMAN,  STERLING,  HARRINGTON,  and  MAJESTIC 
PIANOS,  and  H A,  FRENCH  CO,  ORGANS, 

No  Advance  Sn  Price  for  Easy  Payments. 


Mention  VETERAN  when  vou  write. 


A noted  mechanical  expert  said 
recently : “ I didn’t  know  the 

QUEEN  & CRESCENT  used  hard  coal 
on  their  engines.”  He  saw  only  white 
smoke,  for  the  road  uses  all  modern 
appliances  for  avoiding  the  nuisance 
of  smoke,  dust  and  cinders.  The 

OUEEIIftClIESCEIIIIME 

Is  the  only  line  running  solid  ves- 
tibuled,  gas-lighted,  steam-heated 
trains  to  the  South. 

Standard  day  coaches  (with  smok- 
ing rooms  and  lavatories),  Pullman 
drawing  room  sleepers,  elegant 
cafe,  parlor  and  observation  cars. 

The  Queen  & crescent  route 

runs  fully  equipped  trains  from  Cincin- 
nati to  Chattanooga,  Birmingham,  New 
Orleans,  Atlanta  and  Jacksonville,  with 
through  sleepers.  Also  through  sleep- 
ing cars  Cincinnati  to  Knoxville,  Ashe- 
ville, Columbia  and  Savannah,  and  from 
Louisville  to  Chattanooga  without 
change.  Ask  for  tickets  over  the  Q.  &C. 

W.  C.  Rinearson,  General  Passenger 
Agent,  Cincinnati,  O. 


South  Carolina 

Georgia  R.  R. 


^'The  Charleston  Line/' 


Only  Southern  line  operating  Cele- 
brated Wagener  Palace  Buffett  Drawing 
Room  Sleepers.  Only  Sleeping  Car  line 
between  Charleston  and  Atlanta.  Only 
Pullman  Parlor  Car  line  between  Charles- 
ton and  Asheville,  N.  C.  Best  and  quick- 
est route  between  Yorkville,  Lancaster, 
Rock  Hill,  Camden,  Columbia,  Orange- 
burg, Blackville,  Aiken,  and  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Solid  through  trains  between  Charleston 
and  Asheville.  Double  daily  trains  be- 
tween Charleston,  Columbia  and  Au- 
gusta. L.  A.  EMERSON, 

Traffic  Manager. 


The'above  is  a historic  picture  which  should  be  in  every  Southern  home.  The  pub- 
lisher’s price  is  fifty  cents,  but  arrangements  have  been  made  whereby  it  and  the 
companion  picture,  previously  offered,  can  he  furnished  at  that  price.  Either  one 
sent  as  a premium  for  one  subscription,  or  with  the  Veteran  for  one  year  for  $1.25. 
Size,  18x24  inches. 


AGENTS  WANTED  IN  KENTUCKY,  TEN- 
NESSEE. AND  ALABAMA. 


Berkshire,  Chester  white, 
Jersey  Red  and  Poland  China 
Pigs.  Jersey,  Guernsey  and  Hol- 
stein Cattle.  Thoroughbred 
Sheep,  Fancy  Poultry,  Hunting 

and  House  Dogs.  Catalogue. 

6«  W*  6M1T lit  Cochran vlllet  Chester  Co.t  Peuna* 


ARTIFICIAL  LIMBS, 

) With  all  the  latest  known  improvements,  at 
greatly  reduced  prices.  Satisfaction  guaran- 
teed. Send  for  circular.  B.  MATTHEWS, 
Cor,  4th  Ave.  & Market  St.,  Louisville,  Ky. 


BURGE’S 

Headache  Knockers. 


BURGE  NASHVILLE. 

Send  35  cents  in  stamps  for  trial  box. 


BORGNIS  & CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

lifullos  id  dies. 

Recovering 
and  Repairing. 

222  N.  SUMMER  ST.,  ♦ 
♦ ♦ ♦ NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

Dr.  W.  J.  Morrison, 

DENTIST, 

140  N.  Spruce  St.,  Nashville,  Tenn, 

Opposite  Ward’s  School.  Telephone  892. 


Photos  of  the  Small  Size  Sam  Davis  Bust.  Price  of  Bust,  $5 — 
i $1  for  the  Monument  Fund. 


Comrades  often  have  much  trouble  and  extra  ex- 
pense for  transportation  in  letter-heads  and  envelopes 
which  might  be  avoided  if  they  had  engravings  to  be 
used  in  their  local  printing-offices.  The  Veteran  has 
a lot  of  electros  like  the  above,  at  $i  per  set.  It  will 
be  understood  that  the  solid  part  would  print  red  and 
that  the  matched  grouping  would  be  pretty.  In  this 
way  the  camps  would  patronize  their  home  printer. 

S.  A.  Cunningham. 


THE  CHICAGO,  MILWAUKEE  & ST.  PAUL  RAILWAY  CO., 

Owns  and  operates  6,151  miles  of  road.  It  owns  and 
operates  its  own  sleeping-cars  and  dining-cars,  and  its 
service  is  first-class.  It  traverses  the  best  portion  of-Il- 
linois,  Wisconsin,  Northern  Michigan,  Iowa,  Missouri, 
Minnesota,  South  and  North  Dakota.  It  runs  vesti- 
buled,  steam-heated,  and  electric-lighted  trains  between 
Chicago,  St.  Paul,  and  Minneapolis,  and  between  Chi- 
cago and  Omaha  and  Sioux  City.  Its  train  employees 
are  civil  and  obliging,  and  its  General  Passenger  Agent 
asks  every  man,  woman,  and  child  to  buy  tickets  over 
the  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  St.  Paul  Railway. 


PREMIUM  PIANO. 


In  the  end  of  its  fiftli  year  there  will  be  given  ttie  finest  pre- 
mium ever  offered  for  subscriptions  to  the  Veteran.  It  is  a 
fine  piano,  the  cost  of  which  is  $450.  The  description  is  as  fol- 
lows: Height,  4 feet  6 inches;  width,  5 feet;  depth,  2 feet  2 
inches;  7^  octaves;  solid  and  engraved  duet  desk  and  panels; 
roll  fall  board;  carved  trusses;  solid  hardwood  frame;  continu- 
ous hinge  on  the  fall  board;  full  iron  Plate, enameled  and  orna- 
mented; compound  rock  maple  wrest  plank;  nickel-plated 
hammer  rail  and  brackets;  overstrung  bass;  three  pedals;  three 
unisons.  Furnished  in  either  of  the  following  styles;  French 
burl  walnut  finish;  solid  antique  oak;  mahogany  finish,  or  eb- 
ony finish,  as  the  most  successful  solicitor  of  new  subscriptions 
may  choose. 

This  Extraoriunary  Offer  Is  Made. 

The  above  described  piano  will  be  given  to  the  person  who 
sends  the  greatest  number  of  new  subscriptions  by  December 
15,  with  one  dollar  for  each.  Any  mail  dated  December  15  will 
be  counted,  so  solicitors  at  a distance  will  have  equal  chance 
w’ith  others.  This  date  is  named  so  that  the  fortunate  person 
may  have  the  piano  in  possession  by  Chirstmas  Day.  Com- 
petitors for  this  magnificent  premium  should  give  -.notice 
promptly  when  subscription  blanks,  sample  copies,  etc.,  will  be 
sent  to  them.  Accounts  will  be  kept  with  each,  and  the  num- 
bers credited  as  received. 

Give  attention  quick!  The  piano  will  be  presented  to  the 
person  sending  the  greatest  number  of  new  subscriptions  in  the 
time  designated — a half  dozen  or  twenty  might  get  the  piano. 
Solictors  may  secure  the  cooperation  of  as  many  friends  in  as 
many  sections  as  possible. 


]RIOH]VEON]3, 


Takes  the  Lead.  We  refer  to  “Lee’s  Brief  School  History  of  the  United  States,”  by  Mrs.  Susan 
Pendleton  Lee,  of  Lexington,  Va.  This  work  is  taking  the  lead  everywhere  as  a text-book.  It  is  acknowl- 
edged by  thousands  of  experienced  and  successful  teachers  to  be  the  most  teachable  and  interesting  history 
that  they  have  ever  had  the  privilege  of  using.  As  a history,  it  exactly  meets  the  needs  of  the  hour.  Con- 
tains over  four  hundred  pages ; beautifully  illustrated ; a large  number  of  excellent  colored  maps,  diagrams, 
questions,  tables,  etc.  Retail  price  only  90  cents  ; introductory,  75  cents.  Your  money  back  if  you  want  it. 

Southern  Literature,  by  Miss  Louise  Manly,  of  South  Carolina,  is  another  new  and  popular  text- 
book giving  extracts,  biographical  sketches  and  a full  list  of  Southern  authors.  The  only  book  of  the  kind 
published.  A splendid  reader,  well  adapted  to  class  work. 

Southern  States  of  the  American  Union,  by  Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  is  an  able  and  interesting  his 
torical  work,  discussing  constitutional  questions  in  a scholarly  and  interesting  manner.  This  book  will  sur- 
prise even  the  most  advanced  history  students. 

These  text-books  form  three  of  the  strongest  and  most  valuable  of  the  kind  ever  published.  Are  proving 
a great  success.  Have  been  extensively  adopted  in  public  and  private  schools.  They  literally  sweep  the  field. 

“Lee’s  Advanced  History”  for  college  and  university  course,  and  “Lee’s  Primary  History  for  primary 
work  are  the  best  of  the  kind. 

“A  New  Era  in  the  Educational  Development  of  the  South,”  by  T.  S.  Minter,  of  Texas,  will  be  sent  free 
on  application. 

Teachers  who  wish  to  procure  the  latest  and  best  teit-booke  are  invited  to  send  for  our  catalogue. 

B.  F.  JOHNSON  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

3 and  5 South.  11th  St.,  RICHMOND,  YA. 


mate!)  Pretnluitis. 

The  most  populai  premiums  ever  offered  clubs  of  sub^ 
scribers  to  the  VETERAN  are  the 

Beautiful  Watches 

with  gold-'filled  cases.  It  seems  incredible  that  such 
exquisite  time  pieces,  with  guaranteed  movements, 
can  be  furnished  for  so  small  sums  as  are  required  in 
subscriptions  to  the  VETERAN, 

For  20  subscriptions  we  will  send  a Lady's  Gold,', 

Filled  Watch,  standard  movement}  and  for  18  sub,* 
scriptions,  the  Gentleman's  Watch,  of  same  quality  and 
movement,  It  will  be  seen  that  the  Ladies'  Watches 
are  the  more  expensive.  For  four  additional  subscrip/ 
tions  a neat  chain  will  be  supplied. 

Still. — While  the  above  named  are  a little  finer  in  quality,  there 
is  still  another  watch  that  will  be  supplied  for  11  subscriptions ; chain  added  for  15, 

A good  plan  will  be  to  try  for  the  finer  watch,  and  if  you  fail  to  get  the  number 
required  you  can  secure  the  cheaper  any  how, 

oample  copies  sent  on  application. 


fidelity  — PATRIOTISM  — PROGRESS. 


Confederate  l/eteran. 


PUBLISHED  MONTHLY  IN  THE  INTEREST  OF  CONFEDERATE  VETERANS  AND  KINDRED  TOPICS. 


Entered  at  the  postoffice,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  as  second-class  matter. 

Advertising  Rates:  $1.50  per  inch  one  time,  or  $15  a year,  except  last 
page.  One  page,  one  time,  special,  $35.  Discount:  Halt  year,  one  issue; 
one  year,  two  issues.  This  is  below  the  former  rate. 

Contributors  will  please  be  diligent  to  abbreviate.  The  space  is  too 
important  for  anything  tliat  has  not  special  merit. 

The  date  to  a subscription  is  always  given  to  the  month  before  it  ends. 
For  instance,  if  the  Vkticran  be  ordered  to  begin  with  January,  the  date  on 
mail  list  will  be  December,  and  the  subscriber  is  entitled  to  that  number. 


The  “civil  war”  was  too  long  ago  to  be  called  the  “late”  war,  and  when 
correspc.ndents  use  that  term  the  word  “great”  (war)  will  be  substituted. 


Circulation:  ’93,  79,430;  ’94,  121,644;  ’95,  154,992;  ’96,  161,332. 


OFFICIALLY  REPRESENTS: 

United  Confederate  Veterans, 

United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy, 

Sons  of  Veterans  and  other  Organizations. 

The  Veteran  is  approved  and  endorsed  by  a larger  and 
more  elevated  patronage,  doubtless,  than  any  other  publication 
in  existence. 


Though  men  deserve,  they  may  not  win  success. 

The  brave  will  honor  the  brave,  vanquished  none  the  less. 


Prick  $l.u0  Per  Year.  / ^ w 
Single  COPY  10  Cents,  i * 


NASHVILLE,  TENN.,  SEPTEMBER,  1897. 


>T  q iS.  A.  CUNNINGHAM, 
i'lo.  ».  ^ Proprietor. 
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MARYLAND  LINE  CONFEDERATE  SOLDIERS’  HOME,  PIKESVILLE,  MD. 

This  superb  property  was  originally  the  United  States  Government  Arsenal,  and  is  located  near  Baltimore,  Md,  « ' 
29  / 
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Confederate  l/eteran. 


Southern  side  will  admit  that  they  were  wrong  simply 
because  they  were  beaten,  or  that  the  highest  and  no- 
blest purposes  of  their  lives  are  worthy  of  the  execra- 
tion of  mankind.  The  nation  can  not  afford  to  have 
the  people  of  the  South  lose  their  self-respect  or  the 
future  citizens  of  that  large  and  most  promising  sec- 
tion of  the  country  brought  up  without  that  pride  in 
their  ancestors  which  leads  to  noble  and  patriotic  ac- 
tion. Those  who  endeavor  to  undermine  the  faith  of 
the  Southern  youth  in  their  ancestors  and  to  perpet- 
uate teaching  in  this  country  which  indicts  a noble 
people,  an  integral  part  of  the  nation,  for  treason  and 
rebellion  are  the  real  enemies  of  the  republic,  the  plot- 
ters against  its  glory  and  the  perpetuation  of  its  lib- 
erties. How  short-sighted  are  those  who  think  it  con- 
tributes to  the  glory  of  the  Union  soldier  to  make 
odious  the  brave  men  they  overcame!  Remembering 
the  victories  of  both,  each  army  is  made  more  glorious 
by  every  deed  of  valor,  every  act  of  pure  and  conse- 
crated heroism  exhibited  by  the  other.  The  soldiers 
of  the  Union,  having  the  prestige  of  success,  can  afford 
to  be  generous  in  this  matter.  They  have,  of  all  oth- 
ers, most  to  lose  by  invoking  upon  the  Southern  sol- 
dier the  condemnation  of  history. 

Your  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  desirable 
that  in  future  no  more  school  histories  or  historical 
works  of  any  sort  receive  their  official  commendation. 
They  have  suggested  a list  of  books  for  library  pur- 
poses, useful  as  material  for  writing  history,  with  a 


desire  to  have  no  history  taught  in  the  schools  of  the 
South  but  what  ought  to  be  taught  in  the  schools  of 
the  nation  everywhere.  They  would  be  more  than  will- 
ing to  have  the  facts  taught  without  comment  if  such  a 
course  were  possible.  But  they  protest  against  the 
presumption  of  those  historians  who  teach  their  own 
views  as  God’s  truth  on  all  doubtful  questions,  and  es- 
pecially where  such  teaching  is  of  a nature  calculated 
to  alienate  the  affections  of  the  Southern  people  from 
the  nation  of  which  they  are  loyal  citizens.  The  his- 
torian must,  indeed,  endeavor  to  write  the  truth  as  he 
sees  it.  Nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  a colorless  com- 
promise of  opinions  about  matters  as  to  which  the 
facts  may  be  ascertained.  The  teacher  must  also 
teach  what  he  believes  to  be  true.  For  that  very  rea- 
son it  is  not  expected  that  Southern  teachers  will  in- 
struct the  children  that  their  fathers  were  traitors  and 
rebels,  and  it  would  be  a curse  to  the  nation  if  they 
did.  The  Southern  people  desire  to  retain  from  the 
wreck  in  v/hich  their  constitutional  views,  their  do- 
mestic institutions,  the  mass  of  their  property,  and  the 
Jiyes  of  their  best  and  bravest  were  lost  the  knowledge 
that  their  conduct  was  honorable  throughout  and  that 
their  submission  at  last  to  overwhelming  nurnbers  and 
resources  in  no  way  blackened  their  motives  or  estab- 
lis|}Gd  the  wrong  of  the  cause  for  which  they  fought. 

It  IS  not  to  be  expected  that  those  who  fought  on  the 


MISS  ROBERTA  DAVIS  PARISH, 

Sponsor  for  Army  of  Tennessee  Department,  U.  C.  V. 

correct  understanding  of  the  motives  and  feelings  of 
the  Southern  people  before,  during,  and  immediately 
after  the  civil  war  and  of  the  events  themselves  as  they 


PATRIOTIC  SCHOOL  HISTORIES, 

The  report  of  the  History  Committee  of  United  Con- 
federate Veterans  at  Nashville  contains  the  following: 

Your  committee  recognizes  that  no  sectional  histo- 
ry is  wanted  in  the  schools  of  this  country,  and  they 


GEN.  STEPHEN  B.  LEE. 
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Confederate  V/eterar). 


were  understood  to  be  by  tliat  people.  To  this  list  it 
may  be  well  to  add  others  from  time  to  time. 

In  this  connection  your  committee  reasserts  with 
pleasure  its  commendation  of  the  Confederate  Vet- 


miss  LOUISE  BROUSSARD, 

Maid  of  Honor  for  Louisiana  at  Nashville  Reunion. 

ERAN,  published  at  Nashville  by  Comrade  S.  A.  Cun- 
ningham, which  is  cordially  accepted  by  all  fair-minded 
men  as  a faithful  exponent  of  facts  pertaining  to  the 
great  war. 

■ A great  misconception  has  become  current  of  the 
aim  and  purpose  of  the  committee  in  supposing  that 
it  desires  only  historical  works  written  from  the  South- 
ern standpoint.  Such  works  are  useful  only  as  mate- 
rials for  the  future  historian,  and  useful  because  they 
exhibit  the  animus  with  which  they  were  written. 
Works  in  vindication  of  the  course  of  the  South  before 
and  during  the  civil  war  will  be  invaluable  in  showing 
the  causes  which  led  to  the  war  and  the  motives  of  those 
who  engaged  in  it,  but  controversial  literature  is  not 
history,  and  is  out  of  place  in  political  instruction. 

The  desire  of  your  committee  is  to  secure  such  his- 
tories as  can  be  read  or  taught  in  every  part  of  the 
Union,  with  justice  toward  all,  histories  that  will  put 
an  end  to  prejudice  and  sectional  feeling;  and  histories 
designed  as  Southern  histories  solely  will  cease  so  soon 
as  a broad,  catholic,  and  true  historic  spirit  prevails 
in  current  histories  for  schools  and  libraries.  Until 
that  time  Southern  teachers  will  not  instruct  Southern 
youth  in  a way  to  destroy  Southern  self-respect  and 
manhood. 

The  would-be  historian  who  sets  out  to  make  a his- 
tory which  will  conform  to  the  views  or  win  the  com- 
mendation of  a committee,  however  patriotic  or  emi- 
nent, is  morally  unfit  to  write  history  or  anything  else 


which  undertakes  to  be  true.  The  proper  field  for 
such  a writer  is  romance,  and  he  will  do  well  if  his  so- 
called  history  escapes  an  excess  of  the  imaginative 
quality.  The  only  views  with  which  a historian  is 
concerned  are  those  which  are  the  conscientious  result 
of  his  investigations,  free  from  the  color  of  precon- 
ceived opinions. 

Your  committee  therefore  concludes  that  a history 
gotten  up  by  a committee  of  educators  representing 
the  North  and  South  respectively  would  be  a bleached 
compromise.  They  think  it  best  to  rely  on  that  true 
historic  talent  which  is  now  developing  itself  both  at 
the  North  and  South  to  rise  gradually  above  the  prej- 
udices of  section  and  to  take  on  that  spirit  of  fairness 
and  truth  which  will  form  the  essence  of  true  Ameri- 
canism, a spirit  which  will  tend  to  consider  the  good 
of  coming  generations  of  youth  in  perpetuating 
American  self-respect  and  manhood,  and  that  Anglo- 
Saxon  spirit  which  would  make  them  retain  a true 
love  of  liberty,  regardless  of  consequences. 

The  fact  that  people  at  the  North  and  South  are 
not  entirely  satisfied  with  the  histories  now  used  in 
the  public  schools  is  evidence  that  the  truth  of  history 
is  asserting  itself  in  hewing  closer  to  the  facts  than 
prejudice  would  permit.  It  is  expecting  too  much  of 
the  generation  which  took  part  in  the  greatest  strug- 
gle of  modern  times  to  be  removed  entirely  from  the 
passions  of  the  period,  but  we  are  gradually  approach- 
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Maid  of  Honor  for  Army  of  Tennessee  Department,  U.  C.  V. 


ing  that  result  in  the  tone  of  histories  written  by 
Northern  and  Southern  men.  The  time  is  near  when 
the  painstaking,  broad-minded,  catholic  historian  can 
write  a history  free  from  prejudice  and  permeated  wth 
the  true  spirit  of  liberty-loving  Americanism. 
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Your  committee  think  the  plan  now  being  pursued 
in  inviting  many  writers  into  the  field  of  history  is 
better  than  that  of  selecting  one  or  more  writers,  who 
might  err,  and  yet  receive  the  endorsement  of  our  as- 
sociation, and  tend  to  perpetuate  partizanship,  preju- 
dice, and  narrow  bounds  in  a matter  requiring  the 
highest  order  of  integrity  and  broad-mindedness.  We 
believe  a last  verdict  will  be  rendered  which  at  the  im- 
partial tribunal  of  history,  in  the  words  of  our  Com- 
manding General,  will  declare  “no  more  exalted  mo- 
tive, no  more  consecrated  purpose,  or  holier  convic- 
tion ever  inspired  a people  than  actuated  both  sections 
on  both  sides  of  that  contest;  that  American  self-re- 
spect has  been  vindicated,  American  manhood  made 
strong,  the  American  Union  made  permanent,  and 
American  freedom  made  safer”  by  that  conflict. 

The  Veteran  is  grateful  for  this  noble  report  It 
was  adopted  with  unanimity  and  enthusiasm. 

PRESS  COMMENTS  UPON  THE  REPORT. 

The  Chicago  Times-Herald  states: 

The  Southern  papers  and  Confederate  Veteran  As- 
sociations are  evincing  a most  commendable  disposi- 
tion to  cooperate  with  veterans  of  the  North  in  the 
compilation  of  a school  history  that  shall  give  to  each 
his  meed  of  praise  for  his  part  in  what  each  side  re- 
garded as  a struggle  for  popular  rights  and  for  native 
land.  The  agitation  for  this  sort  of  a history  is  invest- 
ed with  fresh  and  timely  interest  by  the  report  of  the 
History  Committee,  of  which  Gen.  Stephen  D.  Lee,  of 
Columbus,  Miss.,  is  chairman.  This  report  was  made 
at  the  recent  reunion  of  the  United  Confederate  Veter- 
ans at  Nashville,  Tenn.  Gen.  Lee  believes  that  the 
time  has  come  at  last  when  the  history  of  our  great 
war  can  be  taught  throughout  the  country  without 
holding  either  army  up  to  shame,  but,  with  justice  and 
charity  to  all,  imputing  to  both  sides  worthy  motives, 
and  dwelling  with  equal  praise  upon  noble,  self-sacri- 
ficing conduct,  inspired  by  love  of  country,  whether 
exhibited  for  the  nation  or  for  the  state.  Gen.  Lee 
declares  that  the  South  wants  no  history  in  her  schools 
that  can  not  be  taught  to  the  children  in  every  state  in 
the  Union.  Gen.  Lee  also  indignantly  repudiates  the 
notion  that  the  war  was  fought  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery.  Such  a theory  he  characterizes  as  a “slander 
upon  the  soldiers  of  both  armies,  as  well  as  upon  the 
great  men  who  shaped  the  course  of  events  at  Wash- 
ington and  at  Richmond.”  The  great  issue  of  the 
conflict  was  whether  this  was  a nation  or  a league  of 
sovereign  states.  The  report  is  most  admirable  in 
tone,  intensely  patriptic  in  sentiment,  and  is  a happy 
augury  of  the  good  time  coming  when  men  may  write 
and  speak  of  the  great  civil  conflict  without  bitterness 
as  fellow  citizens  of  a great  and  united  republic. 

This  same  paper  says  of  the  Grand  Army  history : 

Chicago  is  having  a mild  sensation  over  the  intro- 
duction of  a history  into  its  public  schools  prepared 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Re- 
public. The  special  purpose  of  the  G.  A.  R.  is  to  en- 
large upon  and  magnify  the  achievements  of  the  Un- 
ion soldiers  in  the  late  war.  It  is  thirty-two  years 
since  the  surrender  at  Appomattox.  The  youth  of  our 
country  are  annually  witnessing  the  impressive  specta- 
cle of  a reunion  of  the  blue  and  the  gray.  They  hear 
such  ex-Confederate  orators  as  Gen.  Gordon  and  Gen. 
Longstreet  proclaim  undying  allegiance  to  the  Union. 


It  seems  to  be  an  inopportune  time  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  school  histories  prepared  under  the  immediate 
supervision  of  survivors  of  either  side  of  the  great 
conflict.  Histories  prepared  under  such  auspices,  no 
matter  how  fair  and  impartial,  are  certain  to  encounter 
opposition.  What  is  wanted  is  a history  that  can  be 
taught  in  the  schools  of  Atlanta  as  well  as  in  the 
schools  of  Chicago. 

The  New  Orleans  Times-Democrat  says: 

The  suggestions  and  recommendations  of  the  His- 
tory Committee  of  the  U.  C.  V.  and  of  the  Confeder- 
ate Veterans  themselves  are  broad  and  patriotic,  as 
we  felt  sure  they  would  be,  free  from  the  slightest  taint 
of  sectionalism  or  partizanship.  They  propose  to 
unite  the  entire  people  of  this  country.  North  and 
South,  demanding  for  the  Confederate  Veterans  only 
common  justice,  that  their  motives  and  deeds  shall 
not  be  misrepresented,  but  that  their  courage  and  de- 
votion shall  receive  the  same  recognition  in  American 
history  as  those  who  wore  a different  uniform.  There 
has  been  a great  improvement  within  the  last  few 
years  in  the  sentiment  existing  throughout  the  coun- 
try in  regard  to  the  civil  war,  and  the  committee  notes 
that  the  number  of  objectionable  histories  containing 
slurs  on  the  South  or  falsehoods  concerning  it  are  be- 
coming rarer  every  year. 


ERROR  IN  THE  HARRIS^ADAIR  ARTICLE, 

Col.  E.  T.  Sykes,  Columbus,  Miss. : 

Editor  Confederate  Veteran:  It  is  not  unfrequently  the 
case  that  I detect  in  communications  appearing  from 
time  to  time  in  your  most  valuable  periodical  glaring 
misstatements  as  to  important  facts  occurring  during 
the  “war  between  the  states,”  which,  if  permitted  to  re- 
main uncorrected,  are  calculated  to  become  the  basis 
for  the  perpetuation  of  error. 

In  the  last  (August,  1897)  number  (8),  vol.  5,  of  the 
Veteran,  under  the  caption,  “Governor  Harris  at  the 
Close  of  the  War,”  referring  to  an  interview  of  one 
Robert  Adamson  with  Col.  George  W.  Adair,  of  At- 
lanta, published  in  the  Atlanta  Constitution  of  August  i, 
the  following  statement,  known  to  me  to  be  a perver- 
tion  of  the  facts,  appears,  and  which  misstatement,  con- 
sidering its  source,  is  calculated,  if  left  uncorrected,  to 
do  injustice  to  the  memory  and  military  fame  of  one  of 
the  South’s  most  gallant  and  worthy  commanders. 
On  page  403  of  the  Veteran  Col.  Adair  is  reported  as 
saying  in  said  interview  the  following:  “One  incident 
that  occurred  during  the  long  siege  of  Atlanta  which 
I have  not  told  before,  and  which  will  be  very  interest- 
ing now,  impressed  me  deeply  at  the  time.  Harris  and 
I went  to  Hood’s  headquarters  every  day.  One  morn- 
ing as  I was  going  down  Whitehall  Street  I met  a tall, 
strapping  soldier— a lieutenant,  as  I saw — and  when  I 
got  near  him  I recognized  him  as  Lon  Livingston,  none 
other  than  the  present  Congressman  from  this  district. 
Livingston  said:  ‘I  want  to  tell  somebody  from  Gen. 
Hood’s  quarters  what  I saw  this  morning.  I was  com- 
ing up  from  home  when  a negro  told  me  that  a party 
of  Stoneman’s  raiders  were  coming  down  the  road.  I 
hid  in  the  bushes  until  they  passed,  and  then  followed 
them  for  a mile  or  two.  They  are  going  through  by 
Milledgeville  to  Macon,  and  I thought  Gen.  Hood  ought 
to  know  about  it.’  The  news  surprised  me,  and  I hur- 
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ried  back  and  told  (jcn.  Hood,  lie  didn’t  believe  it. 
Harris  said  confidently,  ‘1  am  inclined  to  believe 
Adair’s  friend  is  right,’  but  Gen.  Hood  would  not  be- 
lieve it;  and  it  ivas  not  until  a feu)  days  later  that  we  got 
confirmation  by  telegrams,  telling  of  a,  conflict  at  Macon  be- 
tzvecn  Stoneman’s  raiders  and  the  Confederate  forces.  ’ 
The  italics  are  niy  own.  1 make  bold  to  say  that  the 
above  statement,  if  correct,  would  convict  Gen.  Hood, 
and  the  commanders  of  his  cavalry,  Gen.  Wheeler,  of 
the  right,  and  Gen.  W.  H.  Jackson,  of  the  left  wing,  of 
the  most  culpable  imbecility,  and  prove  them  to  have 
been  unwo«-thy  of  their  respective  commands.  Hence 
I,  as  the  adjutant-general  of  Gen.  W.  H.  Jackson,  com- 
manding the  left  wing  of  the  Confederate  cavalry  dur- 
ing the  Georgia  campaign,  feel  it  my  duty  to  correct 
this  glaring  misstatement.  And  I do  so  not  on  my 
personal  recollection,  which  brings  up  the  facts  before 
me  as  vividly  as  though  they  occurred  yesterday,  but 
these  facts  are  confirmed  by  the  published  official 
records,  accessible  to  all  who  wish  to  know  the  truths 
of  history.  Now  the  fact  is  that  Gen.  Hood  was  fully 
and  accurately  advised  of  Stoneman’s  movement 
around  our  right,  and  also  of  McCook’s  movement 
around  our  left,  from  the  time  they  commenced  cross- 
ing the  Chattahoochee,  on  the  night  of  July  27,  1864. 

As  the  adjutant-general  of  the  division  of  cavalry 
protecting  our  left  flank,  with  headquarters  on  the 
Sand  Town  road  near  its  junction  with  the  East  Point 
road,  I was  awakened  at  a late  hour  of  the  night  of  the 
27th  of  July,  1864,  by  the  sudden  arrival  of  a courier 
bearing  a despatch  via  the  I'elay  posts,  from  Capt.  Ad- 
dison Harvey,  commanding  our  division  scouts,  dated 
at  Campbellton,  on  the  Chattahoochee,  containing  the 
information  that  the  Federal  cavalry  in  large  force  was 
crossing  the  river,  but  thus  far  he  had  not  ascertained 
who  was  in  command,  or  its  numbers,  but  hoped  in  a 
short  time,  by  the  capture  of  some  prisoners,  to  ascer- 
tain, and  would  promptly  report.  Hastening  to  Gen. 
Jackgon,  who  was  sleeping  in  an  abandoned  house  near 
by,  I aw'oke  him  and  communicated  the  contents  of  the 
despatch.  He  thereupon  directed  me  to  forward  the 
despatch  to  army  headquarters,  and  to  instruct  the 
several  brigade  commanders  to  hold  themselves  in 
readiness  to  move  with  their  commands.  This  being 
attended  to,  I lay  down,  to  be  soon  again  aroused  by  a 
second  despatch  from  Capt.  Harvey,  stating  that  he 
had  captured  some  prisoners  of  Col.  Brownlow’s  Bri- 
gade, who  informed  him  that  the  Federal  cavalry  was 
McCook’s  Division,  but  its  destination  could  not  then 
be  ascertained.  This  despatch  was  also  forwarded  in 
haste  to  army  headquarters  in  Atlanta,  together  with 
the  information  that  Gen.  Jackson  would  start  in  a few 
hours  with  a part  of  his  division  to  Campbellton. 
Shortly  thereafter  information  was  received  from  armv 
headquarters  that  Federal  cavalry  in  force,  under  Gen. 
Stoneman,  had  crossed  the  Chattahoochee  on  our 
right. 

While  preparations  were  being  made  by  Gen.  Jack- 
son  to  move  with  the  brigades  of  Gens.  Ross  and  Har- 
rison to  meet  McGook,  then  at  Gampbellton,  leaving 
Gen.  Armstrong  with  his  brigade  in  observation  on 
and  to  protect  the  infantry’s  left,  the  following  despatch 
from  army  headquarters  was  received : 

July  28,  1864,  11:45  a.m. 

Brig^. -Gen.  Jackson,  Commanding-,  etc. 

The  General  prefers  you  do  not  go  yourself  to  Campbell- 


ton ; but  if  you  think  it  necessary  for  you  to  go,  he  desires  that 
you  will  direct  Gen.  Armstrong  to  come  to  headtjuarters  this 
evening.  I'.  A.  Snore,  Chief  of  .Staff. 

By  that  time  Capt.  Harvey  reported  that  McCook 
had  started  via  Fairburn  in  the  direction  of  the  Macon 
and  We.stern  railroad,  and  that  he  (Harvey)  would 
follow  and  report  his  movements.  This  being  reported 
to  army  headquarters,  and  permission  again  asked  by 
Gen.  Jackson  to  personally  command  his  troopers  go- 
ing in  pursuit,  the  following  communication  was  re- 
turned : 

jTTty  28,  1864,  2 I'.vr.,  received  2:30  p.m. 

Brig.-Gen.  W.  II.  Jackson. 

The  General  approves  your  proposition  to  go  with  the 
brigades  to  the  left.  F.  A.  .Shocp,  Chief  of  Staff. 

Very  soon  thereafter  information  was  received  from 
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army  headquarters  that  the  enemy’s  cavalry,  under 
Stoneman,  was  attempting  to  turn  our  right  in  the  di- 
rection of  Flat  Rock,  with  the  supposed  aim  of  making 
a junction  with  McCook,  and  cutting  or  interrupting 
our  main  line  of  communications — the  IMacon  and 
Western  railroad — at  or  just  south  of  Jonesboro;  and 
that  Gen.  Wheeler,  who  had  started  in  pursuit  the  day 
(27th)  previous,  had  been  advised  of  the  McCook 
movement,  and  that  Wheeler  and  Jackson,  in  pursuit 
of  the  respective  raiding  parties,  would  keep  in  close 
communication  by  couriers,  and  cooperate. 

On  the  evening  of  the  28th  Gen.  Wheeler  reported 
that  he  had  intercepted  and  checked  Stoneman’s  raid- 
ers at  Fatimer’s,  and  was  there  awaiting  developments. 

McGook  succeeded  for  a time  in  eluding  Jackson  by 
skirmishing  with  our  main  body,  while  his  main  force 
moved  around  to  the  rear  and  cut  the  telegraph  lines 
at  Fairburn  and  Palmetto.  But  Jackson  soon  discov- 
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ered  the  ruse,  and  marched  rapidly  toward  Fayetteville 
and  Lovejoy’s.  McCook  continued  his  march  through 
Fayetteville  to  Lovejoy’s,  with  Jackson’s  troopers,  con- 
sisting of  Ross’s  and  Harrison’s  Brigades,  in  hot  pur- 
suit. At  Fayetteville  the  enemy  burned  our  reserve 
wagon-train,  captured  several  hundred  extra  duty  men, 
as  also  the  members  of  Gen.  Stewart’s  military  court — 
viz..  Cols.  Campbell,  of  Mississippi;  Ewing,  of  Tennes- 
see; and  Worthington,  of  Kentucky,  all  of  whom,  how- 
ever, were  on  the  following  day  recaptured. 

Gen.  Wheeler,  taking  in  the  situation,  sent  Gen.  Iver- 
son in  pursuit  of  Stoneman,  going  in  the  direction  of 
Macon ; and  moved  with  the  remainder  of  his  command 
— inclusive  of  Ferguson’s  Brigade — from  Latimer’s  to 
the  assistance  of  Jackson,  and  forcing  Gen.  Garrard, 
who  was  at  Flat  Rock  for  the  purpose  of  covering 
Stoneman’s  movements,  to  return  to  his  infantry’s  left. 

Without  further  pursuing  the  details  of  these  move- 
ments of  the  enemy’s  cavalry  to  destroy  o\ir  main  line 
of  communications — the  Macon  railroad — and  to  re- 
lease at  Andersonville  thirty-four  thousand  Federal 
prisoners  to  ravage  and  pillage  the  country,  suffice  it  to 
say  that  Jackson  and  Wheeler  intercepted  and  turned 
back  McCook  at  Lovejoy’s  and,  keeping  him  in  the 
van,  surrounded  his  command  two  miles  south  of  New- 
nan,  and  captured  such  of  them  as  did  not  slip  through 
and  recross  the  river.  While  Iverson,  with  the  aid  of 
Gen.  Cobb,  succeeded  in  breaking  up  Stoneman’s  com- 
mand and  capturing  him  and  five  hundred  of  his  officers 
and  men  near  Clinton. 

On  bringing  the  McCook  prisoners  into  Newnan 
next  (August  i)  morning,  Gen.  Wheeler  telegraphed 
to  army  headquarters  as  follows : 

We  have  just  completed  the  killing,  capturing,  and  break- 
ing up  of  the. entire  raiding  party  under  Gen.  McCook.  Some 
nine  hundred  and  fifty  (950)  prisoners,  two  field  pieces  of  artil- 
lery, twelve  hundred  horses,  and  equipments  captured. 

And  received  the  following  from  army  headquarters  in 
reply : 

Atlanta,  Aug.  i,  1864,  5 p.m. 

Maj.-Gen.  Wheeler,  Newnan,  Ga. 

Gen.  Iverson  telegraphs  to  Macon  that  Stoneman,  after  be- 
ing routed,  surrendered  with  500  men  to  him;  that  the  balance 
of  his  command  are  dispersed  and  flying  through  the  countrv. 

J.  B.  Hood,  General. 

Soon  thereafter  Gen.  Jackson  received  the  following: 

Atlanta,  Aug.  i.  1S64,  9:  50  p.m. 
Brig. -Gen.  W.  H.  Jackson,  Commanding,  etc.,  Newnan,  Ga.  , 

Stoneman’s  raiders  have  come  to  grief.  Stoneman  and  500 
of  his  braves  surrendered  to  Gen.  Iverson  yesterday  near  Clin- 
ton; balance  of  his  command  routed  and  being  captured. 

J.  B.  Hood,  General. 

In  speaking  of  these  large  and  splendidly  mounted 
raiding  expeditions,  Gen.  Sherman  afterward  said- 
“The  damage  done  by  them  scarcely  compensated  for 
the  severe  loss  sustained  by  Gens.  Stoneman  and  Mc- 
Cook, amounting  to  upward  of  fifteen  hundred  of  their 
men.  Owing  to  the  failure  of  Gen.  Stoneman  to  con- 
centrate with  Gen.  McCook  at  Lovejoy’s,  the  communi- 
cations with  Atlanta  were  only  temporarily  interrupted, 
and  the  enemy  gained  a rnonth’s  respite  from  their  final 
catastrophe.”  It  was  these  failures  of  his  cavalry  that 
subsequently  determined  Gen.  Sherman  to  turn  our  left 
with  the  main  body  of  his  infantry,  resulting  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Jonesboro  and  the  evacuation  of  Atlanta. 

Does  not  the  foregoing  recital  of  facts,  which  find  their 


verification  in  the  “Official  Records  of  the  Union  and 
Confederate  Armies,”  serial  No.  76,  pp.  923,  924,  927, 
935,  938,  and  939;  and  in  “Advance  and  Retreat,’^  by 
Gen.  J.  B.  Hood,  pp.  193-197,  disprove  the  statement  in 
the  purported  interview  of  Col.  Adair,  that  Gen.  Hood 
did  not  know  of  Stoneman’s  raid  until  “informed  by 
telegrams  of  a conflict  at  Macon  between  Stoneman’s 
raiders  and  the  Confederate  forces?” 

Gen.  Hood,  in  his  “Advance  and  Retreat,”  p.  197, 
says:  “Gen.  Shoup,  in  recording  these  twO'  telegrams 
(reporting  result  of  the  Stoneman  and  McGook  raid- 
ers) in  his  diary,  remarks  that  the  ist  day  of  August 
deserves  to  be  marked  with  a white  stone.’  ” 


CONFEDERATE  ENCAMPMENT  AT  PULASKI,  VA. 

The  first  annual  encampment  of  the  James  Breathed 
Camp,  U.  C.  V.,  was  held  at  Pulaski  on  the  25th  and 
26th  inst.  Commander  James  MacGill  was  in  control, 
and  there  was  no  interruption  to  the  well-conceived  and 
splendidly  executed  program.  Of  seven  hundred  peo- 
ple, the  womanhood  of  the  county  was  brilliantly  rep- 
resented. 

The  proceedings  were  opened  with  prayer  by  Rev. 
S.  T.  Martin.  He  was  followed  with  addresses  by 
Comrades  J.  R.  Miller,  Thomas  Cecil,  Judge  Selden 
Longley,  D.  S.  Pollock,  William  Wheeler,  and  James 
A.  Pratt.  On  the  original  fife  and  drum  of  Company 
C.,  Fourth  Regiment  Virginia  Volunteers,  some  of  the 
veterans  executed  familiar  strains.  The  day  closed 
with  a dress  parade,  which  was  reviewed  by  Gen.  G.  C. 
Wharton,  and  a roll-call,  at  which  eighty-two  members 
responded.  The  camp-fires  were  then  lighted,  and 
around  them  gathered  the  veterans,  their  wives,  sons, 
and  daughters.  Coffee  was  boiled,  corn  and  potatoes 
roasted  in  good  old  Confederate  style,  and  rations  dis- 
tributed. The  ladies  were  assigned  to  the  woman’s 
pavilion,  and  retired  at  an  early  hour;  but  those  rascal- 
ly old  vets,  sleeping  only  upon  straw,  passed  the  hours 
with  joke  and  anecdote,  song  and  story,  until  the  dawn 
of  day. 

The  program  on  the  26th  was  inaugurated  with 
prayer  by  Rev.  J.  A.  Smith,  of  Baltimore.  There  were 
over  one  thousand  in  attendance.  Addresses  were  de- 
livered by  George  W.  Walker,  Rev.  J.  A.  Smith,  and 
Walden  Jordan.  These  were  followed  by  the  “Old 
Rebel”  being  sung  by  the  veterans.  Then  there  was 
an  address  on  behalf  of  the  Sons  and  Daughters  of  Vet- 
erans by  Walter  E.  ^ ddison,  of  Richmond.  The 
“Bonnie  Blue  Elag”  was  sung  by  the  Daughters  of  the 
Confederacy  present. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  James  Breathed  Camp  to 
hold  an  encampment  of  this  nature  each  year,  as  this 
one  has  proved  so  signally  successful. 


J.  A..  Gammon,  of  Rome,  Ga.,  thinks  the  distinction 
of  being  the  youngest  officer  belonged  to  Capt.  Edward 
Gammon,  Eirst  Regiment  (Carter’s)  Tennessee  Caval- 
ry. He  was  born  June  ii,  1846,  and  was  killed  at 
Morristown,  Tenn.,  November  16,  1864. 


W.  H.  Tondee,  Lumpkin,  Ga. : “I  have  recently  got- 
ten possession  of  a canteen,  doubtless  the  property  at 
one  time  of  a Eederal  soldier.  It  has  the  initials  ‘J.  E. 
C.,  Co.  K.’  carved  on  the  mouthpiece.  I will  be  pleased 
to  return  it  to  the  original  owner,  if  he  can  be  found.” 


(Confederate  l/eteran. 
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CONFEDERATE  MEMORIAL,  COLUMBUS,  O. 

Col.  Bennett  H.  Young,  Louisville,  Ky. : 

One  of  the  first  military  prisons  established  in  the 
United  States  was  that  of  Camp  Chase,  near  Columbus, 
O. ; named  after  Solomon  P.  Chase.  It  was  first  used 
as  a recruiting-station  for  the  Federal  army,  and  later 
on  turned  into  a military  prison.  It  is  situated  four 
miles  directly  southeast  of  Columbus,  along  the  exten- 
sion of  one  of  its  great  streets,  Broadway.  The  land  was 
flat,  a sluggish  creek  or  branch  ran  close  to  the  prison, 
and  through  this  was  a ditch  used  for  drainage.  The 
buildings  were  about  sixteen  feet  square,  had  three  tiers 
of  bunks,  which  accommodated  three  men.  There  was 
little  light  in  these  houses.  They  were  not  plastered, 
but  stripped,  and  in  each  was  a large  barrel  stove,  and 
each  cabin  accommodated  from  sixteen  to  twenty-four 
men.  A street  sixty  feet  wide  ran  through  the  middle 
of  the  prison,  which  was  oblong,  and  from  this  cross 
streets  and  cross  alleys  ran  off  at  convenient  points. 
There  were  no  sidewalks,  but  the  streets  were  raised  in 
the  center  and  drained  to  a ditch  on  either  side. 
Around  the  prison,  of  about  ten  acres,  was  erected  a 
high  plank  fence,  probably  sixteen  feet  high.  At  the 
main  gate,  where  entrance  was  had  to  the  prison,  steps 
ascended  to  the  parapet,  three  feet  below  the  top  of  the 
fence,  and  on  this  parapet  the  guards  walked.  They 
were  placed  about  sixty  feet  apart,  and  walked  up  and 
down  their  beats  during  the  night  and  day.  It  can  thus 
be  seen  that  in  the  rigid  cold  of  this  latitude,  in  the  win- 
ter season,  these  cabins  were  not  very  comfortable. 
Hospitals  were  placed  near  the  entrance  to  the  gates. 
Rations  were  served  daily.  In  the  early  part  of  the  war 
quite  a large  number  of  soldiers  were  brought  to  Camp 
Chase  from  Virginia  and  West  Virginia.  Subsequent- 
ly the  armies  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  furnished  the 
larger  proportion  of  prisoners.  Camp  Chase  was 
maintained  as  a prison  to  the  end  of  the  war,  many 
remaining  until  the  middle  of  1865.  Some,  too  feeble 
to  leave  this  prison  home  after  the  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties, died  and  were  buried  in  the  cemetery. 

The  land  upon  which  Camp  Chase  was  built  was 
leased  by  the  government  during  the  war.  It  reverted 
to  the  owners  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  and  the 
buildings  either  rotted  down  or  were  destroyed. 

Immediately  south  of  the  prison,  and  across  the  little 
stream  which  ran  along  its  edge,  was  the  cemetery  in 
which  the  dead  were  laid  to  rest.  Two  thousand  two 
hundred  and  sixty  Confederate  soldiers  died  in  the 
prison  and  were  buried  in  this  little  enclosure.  After 
the  capture  of  Gen.  Morgan’s  command,  quite  a num- 
ber of  them  were  placed  in  Camp  Chase,  although  the 
larger  number  were  subsequently  removed  to  Camp 
Douglas,  at  Chicago.  Many  of  the  Kentucky  dead 
were  removed  and  carried  to  their  homes  during  the 
war. 

The  cemetery  covered  about  ten  acres,  in  the  shape 
of  a parallelogram,  fronting  the  country  road  and  run- 
ning back  to  the  little  creek.  It  was  held  by  the  gov- 
ernment under  a lease  until  the  13th  of  April,  1879. 
when  the  ground  was  bought  by  the  United  States,  and 
formally  set  apart  as  a Confederate  cemetery. 

Shortly  after  the  war,  when  the  buildings  were  torn 
down,  the  planks  were  used  to  build  a fence  around  the 
burying-ground.  The  land  .belonged  to  Mr.  Joseph 
M.  Briggs,  and  the  prisoners  received  a great  many 


kindnesses  from  this  good  man  and  his  wife  during  the 
war.  The  lady  was  a Southern  sympathizer. 

Originally  wooden  headboards,  with  the  name,  com- 
pany, regiment,  and  state,  were  placed  over  each  grave. 
They  were  subsequently  replaced  with  other  wooden 
headboards,  and  in  a little  while  these  decayed,  but  a 
numerical  catalogue  was  kept,  and  if  one  number  was 
gotten,  all  the  graves  could  probably  be  located  now. 
Three  only  of  the  graves  are  marked.  Small  marble 
headstones  were  placed  over  one  soldier  from  Ken- 
tucky, one  from  Alabama,  and  one  from  Tennessee. 
The  rest  are  nameless,  and  their  graves  known  now 
only  to  God. 

For  a number  of  years  Camp  Chase  was  allowed  to 
go  to  decay.  When  ex-President  Hayes  was  Govern- 
or, he  entered  into  an  agreement  with  Mr.  Briggs,  who 
knew  more  of  the  place  than  any  living  man,  to  pay 


him  out  of  the  contingent  fund  twenty-five  dollars  a 
year  to  take  care  of  the  ground.  This  was  done  for 
quite  a while,  until  Gov.  Bishop  was  elected,  when  his 
Adjutant-General  stopped  the  payment  of  the  twenty- 
five  dollars  from  the  contingent  fund.  Later,  when 
Gen.  J.  B.  Foraker  became  Governor,  he  directed  the 
Adjutant-General  to  correspond  with  the  United  States 
government  and  explain  to  them  the  condition  of  the 
cemetery  and  its  disgraceful  appearance.  This  inter- 
ference from  Gov.  Foraker  procured  from  the  govern- 
ment an  appropriation  to  build  a handsome  stone  wall 
around  the  place,  and  to  put  up  iron  gates. 

In  this  enclosure  there  are  buried  two  thousand  two 
hundred  and  sixty  Confederate  soldiers.  From  Vir- 
ginia, 337:  Kentucky,  158;  Tennessee,  239;  Alabama, 
431;  Texas,  22;  Georgia,  265;  South  Carolina,  85; 
North  Carolina,  82;  Arkansas,  25;  Mississippi,  202; 
Florida,  62;  Maryland,  9;  Missouri,  8;  Louisiana,  52; 
and  unknown,  about  280.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  all 
the  Southern  states  have  dead  who  sleep  within  this  lit- 
tle enclosure.  All  the  Confederate  states  made  contr 
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COL.  WM.  H.  KNAUSS. 


‘CAPT.  W.  B.'ALLBRIGHi 


butions  to  this  desolate  cemetery.  After  the  stone  wall 
enclosed  it,  none  seemed  to  care  for  these  dead  from 
distant  states;  their  graves  received  no  loving  touch, 
and  were  apparently  barred  from  any  kind  of  remem- 
brance. 

Two  years  since,  a Federal  soldier.  Col.  William  li. 

Knauss,  removed  from  New  Jersey  to  Columbus,  O. 

He  had  commanded  the  Second  New  Jersey  Infantry, 
and  had  been  a valiant  and  courageous  defender  of  the 
stars  and  stripes.  Passing  this  desolate  and  weird 
cemetery,  his  heart  was  touched  with  its  neglect.  He 
had  on  the  field  of  Fredericksburg  received  a terrible 
wound,  but  his  heart  was  as  broad  as  the  world,  and  his 
soul  as  great  and  as  kind  as  if  it  had  come  but  fresh 
from  the  hand  of  God.  This  man  said  within  himself : 

“These  are  xA.mericans;  they  have  died  for  what  they 
thoughtwasright;  they  were  loyal  to  their  convictions.” 

Gathering  a few  friends  about  him  in  Columbus,  he 
suggested  the  holding  of  appropriate  services  over 
tliese  Confederate  graves.  Many  refused  to  unite  in 
these  services,  some  from  political  reasons;  but  this 
true-hearted,  noble  man  resolved  to  show 
honor  to  these  stranger  dead,  and  in  June, 

*1896,  with  a few  people,  gathered  in  this 
Confederate  cemetery  and  spread  some 
flowers  on  their  graves  and  spoke  kind 
words  of  those  whose  dust  slumbered  so 
far  from  their  homes. 

The  happy  consciousness  which  comes 
from  a noble  deed  filled  the  heart  of  this 
good  man.  All  over  the  South  widows, 
mothers,  sisters,  and  orphans  thanked  Col. 

Knauss  for  what  he  had  done;  and  so,  in 
1897.  he  resolved  to  again  do  honor  to 
them.  The  nobility  of  his  act  touched  the 
heart  of  the  people  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, and  from  every  part  of  the  South  came 
generous  pecuniary  responses.  On  Satur- 
day, June  5,  1897,  a large  crowd  assembled 
and  engaged  in  this  beautiful  and  touching 
ceremonial.  Col.  Knauss  was  kept  busy  mayor  black,  of  columbus. 


answering  letters,  acknowl- 
edging remittances,  and  re- 
ceiving the  flowers  which 
were  sent  from  all  parts  of  the 
country.  The  street-cars  run 
within  a mile  of  the  grounds, 
hree  transportation  was  pro- 
vided for  all  wflo  chose  to  go. 
Col.  Coit  and  Capt.  Biddle,  of 
the  Fourteenth  Regiment, 
arranged  for  the  attendance 
of  Company  C.  These  fired 
a salute  over  the  dead,  the 
bugle  - call  and  taps  were 
sounded.  At  three  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon  Col. 
Knauss  assumed  charge  of 
the  ceremonies,  and  around 
him  on  the  platform  were 
some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished men  in  Ohio.  He 
gave  a brief  account  of  the 
cemetery  and  the  interment. 

Col.  Knauss  presented  to  the  audience  Hon.  D.  F. 
Pugh,  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Co- 
lumbus. Judge  Pugh’s  address  was  marked  by  an  elo- 
quence, kindliness,  and  nobility  of  sentiment  which 
thrilled  every  heart.  While  not  unmindful  of  the  great 
results  of  the  war,  and  not  forgetful  of  the  principles  for 
which  it  was  fought,  he  did  not  ignore  the  grandeur  of 
the  courage  and  gallantry  of  the  Southern  soldier. 
Judge  Pugh  showed  himself  to  be  a man  whose  heart 
was  full  of  the  truest  nobility,  the  noblest  philanthropy, 
and  the  highest  appreciation  of  justice  and  sincerity. 
His  speech  was  heartily  and  sincerely  applauded.  He 
demonstrated  that  wherever  the  higher  sentiments  of 
the  human  heart  are  appealed  to  men  are  always  quick 
to  respond. 

Capt.  W.  B.  Allbright,  of  the  Tenth  Kentucky  Cav- 
alry, C.  S.  A.,  who  commanded  the  artillery  attached 
to  Morgan’s  Division,  and  was  a gallant  soldier,  and 
now  lives  at  Columbus,  helped  Col.  Knauss  in  making 
arrangements  for  the  dedication,  cooperating  cordially 
and  with  worthy  pride. 


JUDGE  D.  F.  PUGH. 
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ADI'KKSS  ON  THE  OCCASION  HY  COL.  YOUNG. 

The  citizens  of  Columbus,  many  of  whom  knew  Col. 
Bennett  II.  Young,  who  had  himself  been  a prisoner  at 
Camp  Chase  in  1863,  and  who  was  also  for  a short  while 
in  the  ])enitentiary  at  Columbus  after  Gen.  Morgan’s 
capture,  invited  him  to  deliver  an  address  on  behalf  of 
the  Confederates  of  the  South.  Certainly  no  man  in 
the  South  could  have  been  better  fitted  for  this  task. 
A bold  and  outspoken  Confederate,  yet  mindful  of  the 
proprieties.  Col.  Young’s  speech  was  remarkable  both 
for  what  he  said  and  what  he  did  not  say.  He  was  care- 
ful in  the  outset  to  assure  his  hearers  that  he  came  as  a 
Confederate,  that  he  was  invited  as  a Confederate,  and, 
therefore,  he  must  speak  as  a Confederate.  The  Co- 
lumbus papers  praised  both  the  eloquence  and  the.  pro- 
priety of  Col.  Young’s  speech,  and  he  left  in  the  capital 
of  Ohio  a most  delightful  impression  of  Southern  men. 

After  describing  the  firing  upon  Fort  Sumter  and  the 
results  which  came  from  that  event,  Col.  Young  said; 

“We  are  gathered  this  afternoon  to  contemplate  one 
of  the  sequences  to  the  happenings  of  that  crucial 
period  in  human  history. 

“I  should  be  wanting  in  a conception  of  the  proprie- 
ties of  this  occasion  if  any  reference  were  made  to  the 
causes  of  that  great  struggle  upon  which  the  people  of 
the  North  and  South  entered  at  that  hour. 

“Around  and  about  us  are  the  mounds  which  cover 
more  than  two  thousand  of  my  dead^  who  gave  their 
lives  for  the  defense  of  a political  conviction.  The  sor- 
rows, the  privations,  and  the  destructions  of  the  war, 
in  the  thirty-two  years  which  have  gone  since  its  dose, 
have  passed  from  the  recollection  of  two-thirds  of  the 
American  people,  but  from  these  graves  of  these  South- 
ern soldiers  here  in  your  midst  comes  the  spirit  of  elo- 
quent voices,  which  speaks  of  the  grandeur  and  glor}' 
of  the  peace  that  followed  that  great  struggle. 

“These  graves  over  which  you  are  here  to  scatter 
beautiful  flowers — heaven’s  sweet  messengers — are 
peaceful  but  eloquent  witnesses  of  the  awful  sacrifices 
the  war  entailed.  That  struggle  lasted  one  thousand 
five  hundred  days.  The  deaths  from  all  causes  aver- 
aged three  hundred  each  twenty-four  hours. 

“In  the  South,  whence  these,  dead  warriors  came, 
there  were  no  exempted  communities,  and  few  un- 
stricken households,  and  the  tidings  which  came  from 
the  scenes  at  the  front  always  came  freighted  with  woe 
and  sadness.  Every  breeze  that  sighed  in  the  trees 
was  a requiem  for  some  one’s  dead,  and  every  rustle  of 
the  wind  that  floated  among  the  pines  was  a mourning 
song  for  some  one  who  was  sacrificed  for  that  Southern 
land.  If  we  had  some  quantity  by  which  we  could 
measure  grief  or  despair,  or  figures  by  which  we  could 
calculate  the  worth  of  sobs  or  the  value  of  tears,  what 
countless  treasures  the  people  of  America  could  lay 
aside  as  the  possession  of  those  who  bore  the  trials  of 
the  civil  war ! 

“The  scene  which  we  witness  here  to-day  in  this 
great  state  of  Ohio,  which  also  made  tremendous  sacri- 
fices in  the  war,  and  gave  much  of  its  best  and  noblest 
blood  to  maintain  the  Federal  cause,  has  but  few  paral- 
lels in  the  history  of  the  world. 

“It  is  nearly  thirty-four  years  since,  as  a prisoner  of 
war,  I was  confined  in  Camp  Chase,  and  at  this  mo- 
ment I recall  with  vivid  recollection  the  surroundings 


when  several  hundred  Confederates  were  summoned 
from  the  enclosure  for  transi:>ortation  to  Camp  Doug- 
las, at  Chicago. 

“We  had  come,  in  a few  months  of  prison  life,  to  re- 
alize some  of  the  most  distressing  phases  of  war.  The 
excitement,  commotion,  and  the  din  of  a great  war 
then  encompassed  this  city  on  every  side,  and  the  up- 
permost thought  in  every  mind  was  the  prosecution  of 
hostilities  and  the  enforcement  of  Southern  submission. 

“Surely  there  can  be  no  higher  testimonial  to  re- 
publican institutions,  or  to  the  breadth  and  nobleness 
of  American  manhood,  than  that  I — as  one  who  fought 
those  you  loved  and  sent  to  do  battle  for  your  cause — 
should,  on  this  beautiful  summer  afternoon,  find  you 
decorating  the  graves  of  those  who  opposed  you,  and 
listening  to  the  kindly  and  generous  words  which  I 
speak  at  the  sepulchers  of  departed  comrades. 

“That  great  contest,  the  most  stupendous  the  world 
ever  saw,  is  ended.  There  are  none  but  freemen  in  this 
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great  land.  The  shackles  of  the  slave  have  been  bro- 
ken, and  the  principles  for  which  the  Federal  army 
fought  have  prevailed;  but,  though  Federal  armies  tri- 
umphed. and  the  doctrines  maintained  by  the  Northern 
people  have  now  become  the  accepted  law  of  our  land, 
yet  the  magnanimity  and  humanity  of  a free  people  re- 
main untouched  and  undimmed,  and  I defy  human  his- 
tory to  produce  record  of  an  event  similar  to  this. 

“It  would  be  untrue  to  that  great  Confederate  host 
whom  I represent,  if  here  there  were  any  expression  of 
sorrow  or  regret  for  the  loyalty  and  faithfulness  of  the 
.Southern  people  to  their  section  in  that  conflict;  but  I 
should  be  equally  untrue  to  the  highest  sentiments  of 
a brave  and  chivalrous  people  if  I did  not,  with  the 
most  grateful  words  and  with  the  highest  admiration 
and  profoundest  gratitude,  offer  sincerest  praise  and 
unmeasured  thankfulness  for  such  magnanimitv  to 
these  Southern  dead.  / 
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“Far-away  states  are  represented  by  these  soldiers 
who  fill  these  graves  in  your  midst,  and  your  records 
show  that  many  are  nameless  and  few  have  ever  been 
visited  by  those  who  mourn  their  occupants,  and  this 
simple  truth  will  speak  in  more  eloquent  words  than 
tongue  can  command  how  complete  the  desolation  that 
stalked  through  the  South  as  a result  of  the  civil  war. 

“They  made  the  costliest  sacrifice  men  can  make  for 
any  cause,  and  the  mournful  fact  that  few  who  loved 
them  have  come  to  weep  at  their  sepulchers  or  place 
fresh  flowers  on  their  graves  pleads  with  irresistible 
eloquence  to  the  generosity  of  those  within  whose  gates 
they  died,  and  among  whom  they  so  sadly  and  so 
touchingly  find  a place  of  burial.  Somewhere  in  the 
stricken  land  whence  they  came  loving  hearts  mourn 
their  loss.  There  are  vacant  chairs  that  never  will  be 
filled;  there  are  firesides  which  will  never  be  the  same, 
because  these  young  warriors  will  never  return,  and 
these  broken  circles,  these  faithful  ones  who  will  love  on 
to  the  end  in  silence  and  in  tears,  appeal  to  you  by  the 
truest  and  most  beautiful  of  all  human  emotions  to 
watch  over  these  graves  and  to  keep  green  the  mounds 
which  cover  their  sacred  dust.  They  can  not  rest 
among  kindred,  nor  ‘ ’neath  the  parent  turf,’  nor  can 
‘the  sunshine  of  their  native  sky  smile  sweetly  on  them 
here,’  but  sympathetic,  though  stranger,  hearts  will 
watch  by  these  sepulchers  and  keep  and  guard  them 
till  the  great  call  from  on  high  shall  bring  them  once 
again  into  communion  with  those  from  whom  war  and 
death  so  cruelly  and  so  harshly  parted  them. 

“Around  us  this  afternoon  are  women  of  Ohio  en- 
gaged in  this  loving  and  beautiful  task  of  decorating 
with  flowers  the  graves  of  Confederate  dead.  God 
alone  can  measure  how  wide  the  sympathy  and  how 
glorious  the  benevolence  which  fills  woman’s  heart. 
Our  Lord  himself  recognized  this  when  on  earth,  and 
women,  who  have  in  all  ages  felt  the  touch  of  his  divine 
grace,  bear  about  with  them  the  sweetness  and  fra- 
grance of  his  divine  nature.  From  the  hour  when,  on 
the  roadside  in  Galilee,  nearing  Nain,  his  great  heart 
was  touched  with  mercy,  and  he  brought  to  life  a young 
man  and  delivered  him  to  his  mother,  who  was  a wid- 
ow: or  when,  in  the  regions  beyond  Jordan,  his  soul 
was  touched  with  the  sorrow  and  tears  of  Mary  and 
Martha,  and  he  hastened  to  their  home  to  breathe 
again  into  the  body  of  their  dead  brother,  Lazarus,  and 
bring  him  again  to  earth ; or  when,  looking  down  from 
the  cross  and  in  the  anguish  of  death,  he  turned  his  eyes 
upon  his  mother  and  commended  her  to  his  beloved 
disciple,  woman  seems  to  have  been  earth’s  truest  de- 
pository for  that  tenderness,  gentleness,  and  devotion 
which  creates  the  noblest  and  grandest  and  most  un- 
selfish of  all  human  action. 

“This  assemblage  here  to-day  evinces  in  most  beauti- 
ful form  the  true  greatness  and  grandeur  of  the  human 
soul,  and  in  thus  honoring  these  strangers,  and  in  many 
cases  unknown  dead,  who  gave  up  their  lives  in  defense 
of  what  they  believed  to  be  right,  and  who  offered  all 
on  their  country’s  altar,  and  yet  who  differed  from  you, 
we  find  this  same  glorious  spirit  of  woman  coming 
forth  to  undertake  this  godlike  mission.  The  moth- 
ers who  mourn  their  sons  here  buried  in  your  midst, 
the  sisters  who  weep  for  the  return  of  the  manly  forms 
of  the  brothers  who  here  went  down  in  the  war  to  the 
oblivion  of  unknown  sepulchers,  and  all  who  long  for 
the  sight  of  vanished  forms  and  the  sound  of  silenced 


voices,  which  found  the  end  in  these  Confederate 
graves,  will  rise  up  and  call  you  blessed,  and  somewhere 
in  the  register  of  heaven  there  will  be  a place  to  record 
the  graciousness  of  these  unselfish  and  benignant  acts. 

“If  it  be  true,  as  science  tells  us,  that  sound  waves 
never  cease,  that  when  once  we  speak  words  they  vi- 
brate and  move  on  and  live  forever,  may  we  not  believe 
that  into  the  ear  of  those  who  loved  these  whose  graves 
we  cover  with  flowers  may  come  the  words  of  kindness 
which  we  speak  over  the  sepulchers  of  those  who  here 
died,  and  who,  though  in  one  sense  unhonored  and  un- 
sung, were  part  of  that  host  who  made  the  untarnished 
record  of  courage  which  belongs  to  the  Confederate 
soldier! 

“To  send  such  assurances  does  no  discredit  to  the 
manhood  and  womanhood  of  the  state  of  Ohio.  They 
are  the  sweetest  and  most  godlike  messages  which 
have  ever  gone  from  the  North  to  the  South.  They 
exalt  humanity,  evidence  the  truest  nobility  of  soul, 
and  as  they  go  upon  their  mission  of  love  and  com- 
passion they  will  create  among  your  Southern  country- 
men and  countrywomen  a gratitude  which  shall  be  as 
beautiful  and  as  eternal  as  heaven  itself.” 

Col.  Young  was  enthusiastically  cheered  at  the  close 
of  his  oration.  Hundreds  of  people  crowded  around 
him  and  congratulated  and  thanked  him  for  his  com- 
ing, and  for  what  he  had  said.  More  than  a hundred 
ex-Federal  soldiers  came  and  shook  his  hand  warmly 
and  cordially  welcomed  him  to  Ohio. 

Col.  Young  unfolded  in  the  presence  of  the  audience 
a faded  gray  jacket,  and  repeated,  as  he  only  can  repeat 
Confederate  poetry,  two  verses  of  that  exquisite  poem : 

Fold  it  up  carefully,  lay  it  aside; 

Tenderly  touch  it,  look  on  it  with  pride. 

No  part  of  the  ceremony  was  more  appreciated  than 
this,  and  as  the  speaker  reverently  folded  his  gray 
jacket  and  hung  it  by  his  side  the  entire  audience  broke 
forth  in  one  great  shout. 

Hon.  Samuel  L.  Black,  Mayor  of  Columbus,  ex- 
pressed the  pleasure  it  gave  him  and  his  fellow-citizens 
to  engage  in  such  service,  and  he  recited  that  exquisite 
poem,  “The  Blue  and  the  Gray,”  beginning: 

By  the  flow  of  the  inland  river. 

Whence  the  fleets  of  iron  have  fled. 

Where  the  blades  of  the  grave-grass  quiver. 

Asleep  lie  the  ranks  of  the  dead: 

Under  the  sod  and  the  dew, 

Waiting  the  judgment-day; 

Under  the  one  the  blue. 

Under  the  other  the  gray. 

Rev.  D.  DeBruin  pronounced  the  benediction.  In 
the  whole  history  of  America  there  has  been  no  more 
touching  ceremonial  than  that  displayed  at  Columbus, 
O.,  on  Saturday,  June  5,  1897. 


J.  H.  Hollingsworth,  3214  East  loth  Street,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  wishes  to  know  where  he  could  procure  the 
song  running  thus: 

I loved  him  as  I did  my  life; 

And  while  on  bended  knee 
Look  up  and  let  the  angels  hear  my  prayer: 

God  bless  our  Lee. 


W.  H.  Robbins,  of  Partlow,  Tenn.,  can  give  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  the  deaths  of  J.  Piper  and Mc- 

Cormick, members  of  Gen.  Wheeler’s  Cavalry,  killed 
on  Sugg  Creek  in  August  or  September,  1863.  Rela- 
tives or  friends  may  write  to  him. 


Confederate  l/eteran. 
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vision,  back  of  us  on  that  road.  As  quick  as  it  could 
be  done,  the  division,  composed  of  Stovall’s  Georgia 
Brigade,  Clayton’s  and  Baker’s  Alabamians,  Gibson's 
Louisianians,  Brown’s  Tennesseeans,  and  a brigade  of 
Stevenson’s  Division,  just  arrived,  were  placed  in 
line.  Soon  Gen.  Hooker  rushed  upon  us.  He  must 
have  lost  heavily,  for  the  mortality  from  our  view  was 
frightful.  He  reported  bis  total  loss  that  evening  of 
killed  and  wounded  at  sixteen  hundred  and  sixty-five, 
and  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  recover  the  dead  be- 
tween the  lines.  Gen.  Stewart’s  report,  taken  from 
the  “Rebellion  Records,”  states:  “On  Wednesday  eve- 
ning, May  25,  being  in  line  of  battle  near  New  Hope 
Church — Baker’s  Brigade  on  the  right,  Clayton’s  in 
the  center,  Stovall’s  on  the  left,  Gibson  in  reserve,  ex- 
cept Austin’s  Battalion  and  the  Sixteenth  Louisiana, 
under  Col.  Lewis,  who  were  in  front  as  skirmishers — 
the  enemy,  after  firing  a few  shells,  advanced  and  at- 
tacked along  our  entire  front.  Baker’s  and  Clayton’s 
men  had  piled  up  a few  logs ; Stovall’s  Georgians  were 
without  any  defense.  The  entire  line  received  the  at- 
tack with  great  steadiness  and  firmness,  every  man 
standing  at  his  post.  The  force  opposed  to  us  was 
reported  by  prisoners  to  be  Hooker’s  Corps  of  three 
divisions,  and  their  loss  was  stated  at  from  three  to 
five  thousand.  Eldridge’s  Battalion  of  Artillery,  con- 
sisting of  Stanford’s,  Olliver’s,  and  Fenner’s  Batteries 
— sixteen  guns — was  admirably  posted,  well  served, 
and  did  great  execution.  They  had  forty-three  men 
and  forty-four  horses  killed  and  wounded.  Our  posi- 
tion was  such  that  the  enemy’s  fire,  which  was  verv 
heavy,  passed  over  the  line  to  a great  extent,  and  that 
is  why  our  own  loss  was  not  greater.  The  calm  de- 
termination of  the  men  during  this  engagement  of  two 
and  one-half  or  three  hours  deserves  all  praise.  The 


GEN.  A.  P.  STEWART. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  NEW  HOPE  CHURCH, 

B.  L.  Ridley,  Murfreesboro,  Tenn.: 

It  was  the  beautiful  afternoon  of  May  25,  1864, 
when  that  noted  battle  of  New  Hope  Church,  in  the 
famous  Dalton-Atlanta  campaign,  was  fought.  The 
memory  of  it  is  peculiarly  interesting  to  me,  because 
it  marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  Stewart’s  Division 
that  is  pointed  to  as  a memorial  of  heroic  valor,  just  as 
Cleburne’s  men  point  to  Ringgold  and  Cheatham’s  to 
near  Kennesaw. 

Gen.  Thomas,  commanding  the  Army  of  the  Cum- 
berland, was  moving  from  Burnt  Hickory  for  Dallas 
on  three  roads,  his  object  being  to  flank  Johnston 
from  Altoona  Hills.  Sherman  ordered  Hooker’s 
Corps  in  advance,  three  divisions  strong,  to  make  a 
bold  push  to  secure  the  strategic  point  known  as  New 
Hope  Church,  where  three  roads  met  from  Acworth, 
Marietta,  and  Dallas.  Sherman  says:  “Here  a hard 
battle  was  fought.  Gen.  Hooker  was  unable  to  drive 
the  enemy  from  these  roads,  but  he  did  drive  them  to 
New  Hope  Church.”  The  latter  sentence  in  Gen. 
Sherman’s  report  is  calculated  to  mislead,  as  only  a 
force  of  skirmishers  was  driven  to  our  lines.  Stew- 
art’s Division  never  gave  back  an  inch,  but  stood  there 
from  5 P.M.,  for  three  hours,  and  whipped  Hooker’s 
entire  corps,  three  lines  deep.  As  the  advancing  line 
would  break  we  could  only  greet  their  departure  with 
a yell  before  another  line  would  come.  Our  division 
had  just  reached  New  Hope,  and  was  resting,  when 
Gen.  Johnston  rode  up  and  called  for  Gen.  Stewart. 
He  told  us  that  the  enemy  were  “out  there”  just  three 
or  four  hundred  yards,  to  “throw  out  skirmishers  and 
put  the  division  in  line,”  and  to  tell  Gen.  Stewart  that 
if  the  line  should  break  we  would  lose  Stevenson’s  Di- 
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enemy’s  advance  seemed  to  be  three  lines  of  division 
front  without  artillery.  No  more  persistent  attack  or 
determined  resistance  was  anywhere  made.  Not  be- 
ing allowed  to  advance  and  charge,  we  did  not  get 
possession  of  the  ground  occupied  by  the  enemy,  who 
intrenched,  and  during  the  two  following  days  kept 
up  a severe,  galling  skirmish  fire,  from  which  we  suf- 
fered considerably,  especially  losing  a number  of  val- 
uable officers.” 

Eldridge’s  Battalion  of  Artillery  is  said  to  have  fired 
fifteen  hundred  and  sixty  rounds  in  that  three  hours’ 
fight;  but  Hooker  was  more  disastrously  worsted  by 
us  than  our  Gen.  Breckinridge  could  have  been  in  his 
fatal  charge  against  fifty-one  pieces  of  artillery  at  Mur- 
freesboro. When  the  division  found  that  New  Hope 
was  the  key  to  the  movement  and  that  their  break 
would  cause  the  loss  of  Stevenson’s  Division  it  was  the 
grandest  spectacle  to  see  their  heroism.  The  spirit  of 
chivalry  displayed  by  tliat  impregnable  line  furnished 
an  example  for  Southern  manhood  to  point  to.  Like 
surging  waves  against  the  beach,  line  after  line  van- 
ished when  “our  angry  rifles  spat  their  fire  and  hungry 
cannon  belched  their  flame.” 

Stewart’s  old  roan  was  seen  all  along  the  line.  His 
quiet  way  enlisted  the  love  of  the  division.  They 
begged  him  to  get  back,  fearing  he  might  be  killed,  but 
he  rode  along  as  unconcerned  as  ever.  Gen.  John- 
ston sent  to  know  if  reenforcements  were  wanted. 
The  reply  was:  “My  own  troops  will  hold  the  posi- 
tion.” And  they  did. 

• \n  episode  connected  with  the  battle  of  New  Hope 
brought  sorrow  and  tears  to  the  old  division  and  sym- 
pathy from  the  Army  of  Tennessee  after  the  fight.  In 
Fenner’s  Louisiana  Battery  three  brothers  handled 
one  gun.  The  oldest  was  rammer.  He  was  shot 
down,  and  the  second  brother  took  his  place.  In  a 
short  time  he  was  shot  down,  and  the  third  brother 
took  his  place,  when  shortly  he  was  shot,  but  stood 
there  till  a comrade  came  to  relieve  him.  A beautiful 
poem  was  written  concerning  this  in  war  times.  I 
wish  so  much  that  you  could  reproduce  it  through  the 
Veteran.  The  Yanks  said  that  we  carried  our  breast- 
works with  us. 

On  Friday  evening,  the  27th,  at  New  Hope,  after 
our  fight  of  the  25th,  when  the  enemy  tried  to  flank  iis 
on  the  right,  another  heartrending  scene  of  death  and 
destruction  took  place.  Granbery  and  Lowry,  of  Cle- 
burne’s Division,  met  the  flank  movement,  and  in  one 
volley  left  seven  hundred  and  seventy  Yankees  to  be 
buried  in  one  pit.  Had  a Tamerlane  been  there,  a pyra- 
mid of  human  skulls  could  have  been  erected  at  New 
Hope.  Lieut.  R.  C.  Stewart  and  I went  the  next  eve- 
ning to  see  the  dead  in  front  of  Granbery  and  Lowry’s 
line.  Had  Ahmed,  the  Turkish  butcher,  seen  it,  he 
would  have  been  appalled  at  the  sacrifice.  Sherman 
himself  winced  when  he  said  it  was  “all  a failure,” 
while  the  name  of  Joe  Johnston  still  loomed  up  a 
tower  of  strength  to  his  army.  This  was  a part  of  the 
fourteen  hundred  that  Gen.  O.  O.  Howard  savs 
Woods’s  Division  alone  lost. 

I have  so  often  thought  of  two  little  boys  that  we 
saw  among  the  dead  Federals.  They  appeared  to  be 
about  fourteen  years  old,  and  were  exactly  alike. 
Their  hands  were  clasped  in  death,  with  “feet  to  the 
guns  and  face  to  the  sky.”  Although  they  were  ene- 
mies, my  heart  melted  at  the  idea  that  the  little  boys 


must  have  been  twin  brothers,  and  in  death’s  embrace 
their  spirits  had  taken  flight  away  from  mother  and 
home  in  the  forefront  of  battle. 

The  grape-vine  in  our  army  on  the  evening  of  the 
25th,  after  the  battle,  was  that  Stewart  had  annihilated 
“Fighting  Joe”  Hooker,  once  the  commander  of  the 
I Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  on  the  27th  Pat  Cleburne 
had  hardly  left  any  of  Woods’s  Division  to  tell  the  tale, 
and  that  old  Joe  Johnston  was  still  happy  over  his 
game  of  chess  with  Sherman.  The  staff  moved  up 
and  down  Stovall’s  line  during  the  fight,  cheering  the 
men,  when  Lieut.  Mathews,  volunteer  aid,  received  a 
shot  in  the  left  wrist.  Strange  to  say,  we  found  that 
night  that  Dr.  Thornton  had  taken  out  the  ball  ju.st 
under  the  armpit.  It  had  struck  the  bone  and  fol- 
lowed up  to  the  shoulder. 

On  returning  home  after  the  surrender  I came 
through  New  Hope  battle-field,  and  when  I saw  the 
trees  literally  embedded  with  shot  and  shell  I won- 
dered how  it  was  possible  for  any  human  being  to  get 
out  of  that  battle  alive.  Between  the  dead-lines  I re- 
called the  seething  mass  of  quivering  flesh,  the  dead 
piled  upon  each  other,  and  the  groans  of  the  dying. 
And  now,  after  thirty-three  years,  when  I recall  the 
experiences  of  the  Dalton-Atlanta  campaign,  the  sud- 
den and  unlooked  for  attack  upon  us  at  New  Hope, 
and  the  determination  with  which  Gen.  Stewart’s  com- 
mand so  successfully  met  it,  I can  see  “Old  Joe”  and 
the  Army  of  Tennessee  happy,  Stevenson’s  Division 
saved,  the  strategic  point  held,  Sherman  baffled. 
Hooker’s  Corps  of  three  divisions  whipped  in  a square 
fight  by  the  artillery  and  three  brigades  who  bore  the 
brunt,  and  Alexander  P.  Stewart,  the  genius  of  the 
battle  of  the  25th,  and  Patrick  Cleburne  and  Frank 
Cheatham,  the  heroes  of  the  27th. 


John  T.  McLeod,  a comrade,  writes:  “Considerable 
interest  has  been  manifested  in  the  ‘unknown  grave’ 
on  or  near  the  embankment  of  railroad  at  Altoona. 
I will  give  what  I think  is  its  true  history.  The  battle 
was  fought  on  October  4,  1864,  Gen.  French  command- 
ing the  Confederate  forces.  On  going  into  the  fight 
A.  J.  Houston,  a private  of  Company  I,  Thirty-Fifth 
Mississippi  Volunteers,  was  killed  by  a canister  ball,  I 
think,  just  as  we  were  crossing  the  railroad  embank- 
ment, about  thirty  or  forty  yards  from  the  cut,  and  was 
buried  where  he  fell.  As  we  had  no  other  men  killed 
nearer  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  of  that  place, 
I believe  that  it  is  the  remains  of  A.  J.  (Jack)  Houston 
which  molder  in  the  unknown  grave  so  iDeautifully 
kept  by  the  men  who  work  on  the  railroad  there.” 


Mr.  Ed  Rodgers,  of  Hillsboro,  Tex.,  writes:  “Dr.  N. 
B.  Kennedy,  Adjutant  of  Hill  County  Camp,  died  very 
suddenly  of  heart-disease  on  August  10.  He  was  very- 
enthusiastic  in  arranging  the  details  of  reunion  for  the 
13th,  but  was  promoted  three  days  before,  and  we  had 
to  move  on  without  him.  Dr.  Kennedy  was  born  in 
Sumter  County,  ■'  la.,  in  1837.  He  joined  the  Twenty- 
Seventh  Alabama  Regiment,  but  was  soon  detailed  as 
assistant  surgeon  of  it,  and  later  was  sent  to  the  hos- 
pital service  at  Lauderdale- Springs,  Miss.,  and  then  to 
the  same  service  at  Uniontown,  Ala.  Dr.  Kennedy 
came  to  Hillsboro  in  1871.  He  was  intelligent  and 
zealous  in  all  his  work.” 
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ONLY  A PRIVATE, 

Capt.  J.  M.  Null,  of  McKenzie,  Tenn.,  sends  this 
poem  by  the  murdered  editor,  F.  W.  Dawson,  of  Char- 
leston, which  was  reproduced  in  the  News  and  Courier 
on  the  day  of  Capt.  Dawson’s  funeral.  The  pathetic 
story  of  his  death  and  the  noble  principle  that  induced 
the  sacrifice  will  be  recalled  by  many.  The  poem  was 
written  a few  days  before  he  left\  irginia  to  seek  a home 
in  South  Carolina.  It  appeals  with  peculiar  tenderness 
to  the  old  Confederate  soldiers  with  whom  he  fought. 

Only  a private!  His  jacket  of  gray 

Is  stained  by  the  smoke  and  the  dust; 

As  Bayard,  he’s  brave;  as  Rupert  he’s  gay; 

Reckless  as  Murat  in  heat  of  the  fray, 

But  in  God  is  his  only  trust. 

Only  a private!  To  march  and  to  fight, 

• To  suffer  and  starve  and  be  strong; 

With  knowledge  enough  to  know  that  the  might 

Of  justice  and  truth  and  freedom  and  right 
In  the  end  must  crush  out  the  wrong. 

Only  a private!  No  ribbon  or  star 
Shall  gild  with  false  glory  his  name; 

No  honors  for  him  in  braid  or  in  bar. 

His  Legion  of  Honor  is  only  a scar. 

And  his  wounds  are  his  roll  of  fame! 

Only  a private!  One  more  here  slain 
On  the  field  lies  silent  and  chill! 

And  in  the  far  South  a wife  prays  in  vain 

One  clasp  of  the  hand  she  may  ne’er  clasp  again. 
One  kiss  from  the  lips  that  are  still. 

Only  a private!  There  let  him  sleep! 

He  will  need  not  tablet  nor  stone; 

For  the  mosses  and  vines  o’er  his  grave  will  creep. 

And  at  night  the  stars  through  the  clouds  will  peep. 
And  watch  him  who  lies  there  alone. 

Only  a martyr  who  fought  and  who  fell 
Unknown  and  unmarked  in  the  strife! 

But  still  as  he  lies  in  his  lonely  cell, 

Angel  and  seraph  the  legend  shall  tell 
Such  a death  is  eternal  life! 

Richmond,  V;i.,  Oct.  24,  1886. 


A MEMORIAL  CHAPEL  AT  FORT  DONELSON, 

Patriotic  Christian  people  living  at  Dover,  Tenn., 
and  in  that  vicinity  have  done  themselves  much  credit 
in  erecting  a house  of  worship  at  that  place.  Rev.  Dr. 
Kelley,  whose  gallantry  as  a commander  of  a regiment 
under  Forrest  is  well  known,  officiated  with  the  pastor. 
Rev.  S.  M.  Cherry,  Jr.  Dr.  Kelley,  in  writing  of  the 
enterprise,  says: 

The  pastor  had  shown  himself  a very  Gideon  in  his 
leadership ; no  collection  to  be  taken ; house  cpmplete 
in  every  respect.  Confederate  and  Federal  soldier 
alike  had  contributed  to  the  enterprise.  Sixty  of  these 
old  veterans  sat  in  one  body  to  tlie  left  as  the  speaker 
occupied  the  pulpit.  With  equal  devoutness  and  cor- 
diality they  entered  into  the  serveice. 

The  young  pastor,  born  since  1865,  is  a man  fully 
typical  of  the  era  upon  which  we  have  entered.  Every 
passion  of  the  past  is  buried  beneath  a mighty  hopeful- 
ness for  the  future.  In  front  of  the  speaker  was  a me- 
morial window.  Burned  into  the  glass  were  two  sol- 
diers: the  one  in  Confederate  gray  and  slouch  'hat;  the 
other  neatly  attired  in  blue  and  military  cap — ^each  fig- 
ure with  the  right  hand  extended  to  the  other.  Above 
them  the  two  flags  mingled  their  folds ; between  them 
at  one  point  a laurel  wreath  with  two  hands  tightly 
clasped  in  the  center;  above  these  a crown  circling  a 
cross.  Below  all. 


Fold  up  the  bamierh,  smelt  the  guns; 

Love  rules-  her  gentler  purpose  runs. 

A mighty  mother  turns  in  tears 
The  pages  of  her  battle  years. 

Lamenting  all  her  fallen  sons. 

On  either  side  of  these  lines  stood  the  dales  1862,  1897. 

The  preacher  who  stood  in  the  pulpit  had  taken  part 
in  the  great  Fort  Donelson  battle  in  1862,  on  the  Con- 
federate side.  As  he  closed  the  service  his  hand  was 
grasped  by  veterans  of  either  army,  which,  taken  in 
connection  with  the  commingling  of  their  names  in  the 
list  of  Church  officials  recorded  on  the  rear  window,  is 
typical  of  the  era  to  which  we  have  come — love  hath 
triumphed. 

The  village  is  small;  the  membership  financially 


MF.MOKIAL  WINDOW  IN  THE  CHAPEL. 

weak ; the  memorial  window  costly ; everything  else  has 
been  paid  for.  If  any  friend  of  the  veterans,  or,  better 
still,  of  Christ,  cares  to  help  the  young  pastor  bear  this 
burthen  of  love,  he  may  remit  to  Rev.  S.  M.  Cherry,  Jr., 
Dover,  Tenn.  He  does  not  know  that  this  is  written, 
but  the  writer  knows  how  he  has  been  and  is  struggling. 
His  father,  four  years  a chaplain  in  the  Confederate 
army,  was  with  us,  and  spoke  his  hearty  blessing. 

The  church  is  located  near  the  center  of  the  battle- 
field, about  a half-mile  from  the  National  Cemetery, 
which  is  on  top  of  the  hill  above  the  court-house.  It 
overlooks  the  ravine  where  Forrest  passed  back  and 
forth  frequently  during  that  terrific  conflict  between  the 
water  batteries  and  tire  gunboats.  Frequently  in  pass- 
ing his  esteemed  officer  Kelley,  he  would  ask  if  he  was 
praying,  and  said  that,  unless  God  helped  them,  all 
would  be  lost. 
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COL,  T,  C,  STANDIFER. 

The  Monroe  (La.)  Bulletin  publishes  as  an  interview 
with  Capt.  J.  L.  Bond,  Adjutant  of  the  camp  at  Ruston, 
an  interesting  sketch  of  the  late  Col.  T.  C.  Standifer, 
who  died  August  lo,  1897,  and  with  it,  in  brief,  much 
of  the  service  of  his  regiment,  the  Twelfth  Louisiana, 
during  the  war.  Capt.  Bond  said: 

I was  mustered  into  the  Confederate  service  as  a 
member  of  the  Jackson  Grays,  at  Camp  Moore,  June 
21,  1861.  We  went  with  the  Ninth  Louisiana  Regi- 
ment to  Virginia,  and  served  under  Dick  Taylor  until 
we  were  detached  from  that  regiment  and  sent  west. 
We  were  captured  at  Huntsville  in  May,  1862,  and  kept 
in  prison  five  months  at  Camp  Chase  and  Johnson’s 
Island,  in  Ohio,  until  October  i,  1862.  We  were  ex- 
changed at  Vicksburg  and  ordered  to  report  to  the 
Fiftieth  Tennessee  at  Jackson,  Miss.  Thence  we 
moved  up  to  Holly  Springs  and  there  joined  the 
Twelfth  Louisiana  Regiment. 

Here  we  found  Col.  Standifer,  who  was  captain  of 
Company  B,  the  Arcadia  Invincibles,  which  had  been 
mustered  into  service  at  Camp  Moore  in  July,  1861. 
They  had  already  seen  active  service  at  Columbus, 
Ky.,  and  at  Corinth.  When  we  joined  the  Twelfth  T. 
M.  Scott  was  colonel;  Boyd,  of  Columbia,  La.,  was 
lieutenant-colonel;  and  Noel  Nelson,  of  Claiborne,  was 
major.  It  belonged  to  Villipeg’s  Brigade  and  Loring’s 
Division,  then  an  independent  command.  About  No- 


vember I,  1862,  we  retreated  from  Holly 
Springs  to  Grenada.  At  Coffeeville  thei'e 
was  a hot  fight  and  Capt.  Standifer  com- 
manded the  skirmish-line  of  our  brigade, 
consisting  of  about  six  hundred  men.  Col. 
Scott  had  great  confidence  in  Standifer.  A 
good  skirmish-line  is  the  salvation  of  an 
army,  as  it  protects  the  troops  from  sur- 
prise. In  the  skirmish  at  Coffeeville  Stand- 
ifer drove  back  the  enemy  and  demon- 
strated his  high  qualities  as  a commander. 
He  was  not  only  cool  and  brave,  but  pos- 
sessed wonderful  magnetism  with  liis  men. 

From  Grenada  we  receded  to  Jackson. 
From  there  we  moved  up  to  Ganton  and 
went  into  winter  quarters  about  January  i, 
1863.  We  did  nothing  but  picket  duty  un- 
til April,  when  the  hard  battle  of  Baker’s 
Creek  occurred.  In  this  battle  the  Twelfth 
Louisiana  took  a prominent  part,  being  in 
the  thickest  of  the  fight. 

Before  this  battle  Lieut-Col.  Boyd  re- 
signed. In  December,  1862,  Nelson  was 
promoted  to  lieutenant-colonel  and  Standi- 
fer to  major  from  Company  B.  His  com- 
pany strenuously  opposed  his  promotion, 
because  they  loved  him.  He  maintained 
strict  discipline  in  his  company,  and  yet 
was  very  kind.  There  was  no  company  su- 
perior to  Company  B for  all  soldierly 
qualities  throughout  the  war.  This  was 
the  result  of  Standifer’s  character.  It  is 
a rule  without  exceptions  that  all  com- 
panies take  their  character  from  their  cap- 
tain. He  imparted  his  make-up  to  his  men. 
At  Baker’s  Creek  Standifer  commanded 
the  left  wing  of  the  regiment  and  Nelson  the  right, 
Scott  serving  as  brigadier-general,  Villipeg  having 
died.  We  were  in  the  hottest  of  the  fight,  having  re- 
lieved a Georgia  brigade  that  was  run  over  by  the  en- 
emy. At  first  Sherman  was  driven  back  with  great 
loss,  but,  being  reenforced  by  two  new  corps,  we  were 
compelled  to  retire.  It  is  a singular  fact  that  the  only 
time  Grant  was  driven  back  was  at  Columbus,  Ky., 
and  the  only  time  Sherman  was  driven  back  was  at 
Baker’s  Creek.  On  both  occasions  the  enemy  was  in 
front  of  the  Twelfth  Louisiana.  [A  question  here. — 
Ed.] 

After  three  days’  fighting  Loring  was  ordered  to 
carry  his  division  into  Vicksburg  to  aid  Pemberton, 
but  he  disobeyed  orders,  and,  I think,  acted  wisely. 
Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston  was  in  charge  of  the  troops, 
and  tried  to  relieve  Pemberton  by  operating  outside  of 
Vicksburg,  and  we  saw  a great  deal  of  hard  service 
in  this  work. 

We  spent  the  fall  and  winter  of  1863-64  at  Meridian 
and  Columbus,  Miss.,  Demopolis  and  Montevallo,  Ala., 
and  at  Rome,  Ga.  Erom  Rome  we  marched  to  Re- 
saca,  where  we  joined  the  Army  of  Tennessee  in  April, 
1864.  Then  began  the  one  hundred  days  of  continual 
fighting,  in  which  the  old  Twelfth  took  an  active  part. 

A few  weeks  after  the  battle  of  Baker’s  Creek  Scott 
was  made  brigadier-general;  Nelson,  colonel;  and 
Standifer,  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Twelfth.  In  this 
capacity  he  commanded  the  skirmish-line  of  Scott’s 
Brigade  in  the  one  hundred  days’  battle.  There  were 
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five  regiments  in  the  brigade,  and  two  companies  were 
selected  from  each  regiment  to  act  as  a skirmish-line, 
making  one  thousand  picked  men,  who  formed  a line 
a mile  long.  Standifer  was  in  command  every  other 
day,  and  probably  saw  more  active  service  in  that  cam- 
paign than  any  other  official.  The  principal  battles 
were  Resaca,  Cassville,  New  Hope  Church,  Kennesaw 
Mountain,  Peach  Tree  Creek,  and  the  two  battles  of 
Atlanta. 

After  the  battle  of  Jonesboro  Col.  Standifer  was  de- 
tailed to  come  to  the  Trans-Mississippi  Department 
and  gather  up  men  who  had  joined  other  commands. 
It  required  an  active  and  discreet  officer  to  do  this. 
The  officers  over  here  were  disposed  to  retain  the  men, 
and  Kirby  Smith  rather  winked  at  their  doing  so.  Col. 
Standifer  was  the  most  successful  officer  ever  sent  on 
this  business.  He  forwarded  one  hundred  and  fifty 
men  to  the  Twelfth  Regiment,  incurring  great  dangers 
and  difficulties  in  the  discharge  of  his  onerous  duties. 
After  Col.  Standifer  left  we  went  on  the  Tennessee 
campaign,  and  at  Franklin,  the  hardest  fight  of  the 
war.  Nelson  was  killed.  He  was  a brave  officer.  I 
saw  him  dying  at  the  hospital,  where  I went  to  have  a 
bullet  taken  out  of  my  mouth.  Both  of  his  legs  and 
arms  were  shot  off.  His  only  murmur  was:  “What 
will  become  of  my  wife  and  little  girls?” 

Upon  the  death  of  Nelson,  Standifer  became  colonel 
of  the  Twelfth  Regiment  under  a general  order  of  the 
government.  I suppose  his  commission  was  regularly 
signed  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  but  not  forwarded  be- 
cause of  the  confusion  toward  the  close  of  the  war. 

Col.  Standifer  was  always  cool  in  battle,  but  very  en- 
ergetic and  swift  in  action;  he  was  self-possessed,  but 
as  rapid  and  terrible  as  an  avalanche.  In  business 
he  was  slow  and  methodical.  At  Lost  Mountain  a 
Federal  brigade  charged  our  regiment  and  run  right 
through  it.  I was  on  the  right  and  Standifer  was  on 
the  left.  The  last  we  saw  of  the  left  they  were  sur- 
rounded by  the  enemy,  and  we  had  no  doubt  but  that 
they  were  destroyed  or  captured.  We  fell  back  about 
a mile  and  a half ; were  in  deplorable  confusion  and  al- 
most panic-stricken,  when,  to  our  utter  astonishment, 
we  saw  the  left  come  marching  up  with  Standifer  at  the 
head,  and  Gen.  Scott  said:  “I  knew  he  would  bring 
them  out.”  He  had  a fine  horse  killed  in  doing  it.  As 
soon  as  Standifer  rode  up  his  bravery  and  magnetism 
calmed  the  confusion,  and  perfect  order  was  restored. 

In  hundreds  of  episodes  the  military  genius  of  the 
man  was  shown.  Scott  and  Coring  both  had  the  great- 
est confidence  in  him.  Ask  Gov.  Lowry  and  Gen. 
Lombard  about  him.  They  will  tell  you  what  a glo- 
rious record  was  made  by  the  Twelfth  Louisiana.  It 
went  into  the  service  fifteen  hundred  strong,  and  came 
out  about  four  hundred.  My  company  had  over  two 
hundred  men  enrolled,  and  came  out  with  fifty-six. 

Col.  Thomas  C.  Standifer  was  a grand  man,  who  al- 
ways helped  a soldier  in  need. 

STRIFE  AGAINST  ERROR. 

The  Veteran  fails  to  contain  as  much  humor  as  is 
desirable,  but  while  it  seeks  improvement  in  this  re- 
spect, its  diligence  is  untiring  to  be  accurate  in  all  state- 
ments, even  in  “non-essentials.”  Despite  diligence, 
however,  humiliating  mistakes  occur.  In  the  last  Vet- 
eran Guilford  Court-House  was  located  in  Virginia, 
after  so  many  years  the  pride  of  North  Carolina;  the 


article  by  Judge  Thomas  J.  Wharton,  of  Jackson,  Miss., 
was  given  as  by  Judge  “James”  Wharton;  Hon.  John 
H.  Reagan  is  mentioned  as  attending  service  with 
Cheatham  Bivouac  the  Sunday  before  the  U.  C.  V.  re- 
union, through  an  impression  of  having  seen  him  on 
the  street  with  Gen.  S.  D.  Lee  and  other  visitors  en 
route  to  the  service.  Col.  John  S.  Mosby’s  return  to 
California  was  recorded  as  “Mosley.” 

Graver  errors  occur  as  to  general  statements  of  his- 
toric events.  Col.  E.  T.  Sykes,  of  Columbus,  Miss., 
corrects  such  an  error  with  official  data  concerning 
Gen.  Hood  as  commander  in  the  Atlanta  campaign. 
So  many  thousands  of  copies  are  bound  and  preserved 
that  corrections  are  all  the  more  important,  and  they 
will  ever  be  cheerfully  made. 


COMMENT  ON  NASHVILLE  REUNION, 

It  will  be  recalled  that  a partial  account  of  the  great 
Nashville  reunion  was  published  in  the  July  Veter.-^n 
from  the  pen  of  Dr.  E.  E.  Hoss.  An  addition  to  that 
report  here  follows : 

But  the  parade  itself,  what  shall  we  say  of  it?  First 
of  all,  there  was  not  a young  man  in  it;  and  there  could 
not  be,  for  it  is  more  than  thirty-two  years  since  Lee 
and  Johnston  surrendered.  Secondly,  there  was  not  a 
discontented  or  seditious  man  in  it.  The  utmost  good 
humor  prevailed  from  one  end  of  the  line  to  the  other. 
A few  of  the  companies  and  divisions  carried  arms, 
and  kept  the  military  step;  a good  many,  though  with- 
out arms,  were  uniformed  in  gray  jackets;  but  the  ma- 
jority wore  citizen’s  clothing.  Here  and  there  a de- 
tachment was  mounted,  but  by  far  the  larger  part 
trudged  along  on  foot.  Once  in  a while  we  caught 
sight  of  an  old  fellow  on  a wooden  leg  manfully  trying 
to  keep  up  with  his  comrades.  At  long  intervals  a 
black  face  might  be  seen,  wearing  a look  of  conscious 
elation.  One  venerable  colored  man  in  particular 
wore  a battered  silk  bat,  and  bowed  right  and  left  to 
the  spectators.  The  young  ladies  who  were  sponsors 
and  maids  of  honor  for  the  different  states  rode  in  tally- 
hoes  or  carriages,  except  the  thirteen  who  constituted  a 
guard  of  honor  to  the  Commanding  General  and  were 
all  on  horseback.  Among  the  new  flags.  Federal  and 
Confederate,  a few  of  the  “tattered  standards  of  the 
South,”  rent  with  bullets  and  shells,  and  worn  with  age, 
were  held  aloft,  and  were  everywhere  greeted  with 
cheers.  All  the  bands  played  “Dixie,”  nothing  but 
“Dixie,”  but  none  grew  tired  of  it.  The  various  com- 
manding officers,  from  Gen.  Gordon  down,  were  sa- 
luted thousands  of  times  as  they  rode  along  the  streets. 
Gen.  Evans,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  Georgia  con- 
tingent, looked  like  a cross  between  a cavalry  com- 
mander and  a Methodist  circuit  rider.  The  rank  and 
file  were  greeted  with  as  many  demonstrations  as  the 
superior  officers..  It  was  a glad,  great  day,  and  we  are 
only  sorry  that  we  can  not  write  of  it  with  the  amplest 
detail. 


J.  H.  Combs,  of  San  Marcos,  Tex.,  wishes  the  ad- 
dress of  Comrade  V.  B.  Hamblin,  Capt.  White’s  com- 
pany, Sixth  Texas  Infantry. 


Jessie  Kerr,  of  Era,  Tex.,  desires  to  hear  from  some 
one  who  belonged  to  the  Lookout  Battery,  from  Chat- 
tanooga, of  which  he  was  a member. 
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Office:  Methodist  Publishing  House  Building,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

This  publication  is  the  personal  property  of  S.  A.  Cnnninghatn.  All 
persons  who  approve  its  principles,  and  realize  its  benefits  as  an  organ  for 
Associations  throughout  the  South,  are  requested  to  commend  its  patron- 
age and  to  cooperate  in  extending  it. 

SERIOUS  WORDS  WITH  COMRADES, 

For  some  time  past  a sense  of  obligation  has  im- 
pelled the  motive  to  have  a serious  conference  with 
comrades  about  record-making  in  these  closing  years 
of  our  lives,  about  duty  to  our  dead  and  to  posterity. 

Publication  of  the  Veteran  was  begun  with  very 
little  hope  of  achieving  such  results  as  already  belong 
to  it.  There  were  so  many  failures  of  similar  enter- 
prises that  many  good  friends  began  their  patronage 
with  misgivings.  The  “rank  and  file,”  however,  were 
favorably  inclined  in  its  beginning,  and  they  have  since 
become  so  ardent  and  indefatigable  that  so  long  as 
duty  is  faithfully  performed  in  this  office  these  com- 
rades, their  sons  and  daughters,  will  sustain  the  publi- 
cation. It  is  successful.  All  “cash  discounts”  in  pur- 
chase of  supplies  are  secured  and  even  tenor  is  ex- 
pected to  be  continued.  Then  why  complain?  Why 
not  let  doing  well  alone? 

Comrades!  comrades!  do  you  remember  your  olden- 
time discipline?  Do  you  recall  “Fall  in!”  and  “Here?” 
Of  course  you  do;  and  you  remember  the  importance 
of  every  man  doing  his  duty  then,  and  you  must  con- 
cur that  it  is  equally  important  still.  The  motive  of 
this  publication  is  as  void  of  mercenary  purpose  as  it 
was  with  us  to  fight  for  Confederate  money.  Its  pur- 
poses are  too  high  to  blend  with  that  which  is  merely 
for  pecuniary  gain.  As  proof  of  this  the  size  was  in- 
creased from  thirty-two  to  forty-eight  pages  more  than 
a year  ago,  involving  a direct  expense  for  paper  of  $51.- 
20,  and  composition  $28,  to  say  nothing  of  the  increased 
cost  of  press-work,  binding,  and  postage — say  $100  for 
each  number — when  the  publication  was  giving  uni- 
versal satisfaction  as  it  was.  The  very  best  possible  is 
done  with  every  issue,  and  gratifying  expressions  of  ap- 
proval come  from  North  as  well  as  South,  by  patri- 
ots who  fought  for  the  Union  as  well  as  those  who 
fought  for  constitutional  rights.  For  these  reasons 
appeal  is  boldly  made  to  act  as  herein  requested. 

Sixteen  thousand  subscriptions  is  not  half  enough. 
Many  a comrade  has  gone  about  advancing  its  inter- 
ests until  death  claimed  him.  It  will  claim  many  more 
ere  long;  and  if  you  sincerely  feel  it  is  accomplishing 
great  good,  you  should  do  your  part  to  strengthen  it — 
not  simply  in  renewing  your  subscription,  but  in  tell- 
ing others  about  it.  Zealous  friends  prize  it  sacredly, 
and  yet  do  not  call  their  neighbors’  attention  to  it,  who 
would  esteem  the  opportunity  of  subscribing.  Nearly 
always,  in  remitting,  when  a statement  has  been  sent 
to  some  one  a year  or  so  behind,  regret  is  expressed 


at  the  “neglect.”  Then  others  will  write  for  state- 
ments of  what  they  owe,  which  they  could  compute 
from  date  given  on  label,  which  shows  time  of  expira- 
tion. It  is  the  simplest  possible  mathematics. 

The  extraordinary  proposition  to  supply  from  June, 
1897,  to  December,  1899  (1900),  for  $2  would  make 
the  subscriber  whose  label  indicates  March,  1896,  for 
instance,  owe  $1.25  to  June,  1897,  and  then  $2  to  end 
of  century — making  the  full  amount  $3.25. 

Why  not  give  this  attention  just  as  if  the  writer  had 
called  upon  you  in  person?  Suppose  you  write  a let- 
ter, whether  you  remit  or  not,  and  give  a word  of  en- 
couragement; and,  if  you  remit,  consider  how  easy 
and  proper  a thing  it  would  be  to  call  on  a friend  apd 
say  that  you  are  going  to  buy  a post-office  order  or 
get  bank  exchange  for  the  Veteran,  and  that  there 
would,  be  no  increase  of  expense  to  include  his  or  her 
subscription.  Think  of  what  it  means  to  renew 
promptly  and  to  induce  other  subscribers  to  pay 
promptly,  and  then  think  how  it  would  be  to  discon- 
tinue ! Your  part  is  of  much  consequence. 

The  Veteran  depends  upon  its  subscriptions.  Its 
advertising  is  at  so  low  at  rate,  being  the  same  as  when 
the  circulation  was  but  five  thousand,  that  there  is 
serious  doubt  whether  it  pays  at  all. 

Comrades,  please  answer  “Here!”  Let  us  renew 
our  diligence  for  the  most  important  publication  that 
ever  had  an  existence,  a publication  that  not  only  gives 
comfort  as  a medium  of  communication  between  us 
and  enabling  us  as  well  to  learn  something  of  those 
whose  memory  is  dear,  but  to  teach  our  children  and 
the  children  of  our  associates,  who  went  down  in  the 
strife,  our  reasons  for  serving  the  Confederacy  and 
why  death  was  better  than  dishonor;  also  that  their 
ancestry  did  most  to  establish  American  independence. 

This  appeal  is  as  intense  as  was  that  of  our  truest 
heroes  in  battle.  The  Veteran  is  not  half  as  good  as 
it  should  be,  and  there  ought  to  be  printed  one  hundred 
thousand  copies  of  each  number.  There  ought  to  be 
sent  into  the  Northern  States  twenty-five  thousand 
copies  each  month.  Think  of  how  much  good  that 
would  accomplish!  “Let  us  be  up  and  doing  before 
the  night  cometh.”  Yes,  comrades,  the  purpose  de- 
serves the  most  persistent  and  the  most  sacred  zeal 
until  the  end  of  our  lives. 

If  the  correspondence  from  both  sections  of  the  coun- 
try concerning  the  Veteran  could  be  seen  by  its 
friends,  they  would  be  much  exercised.  Of  recent  let- 
ters received,  one  from  a lady  at  Springfield,  Ilk,  states: 
'T  readily  see  that  we  look  at  the  war  and  its  conse- 
quences through  different  eyes.  . . . The  war  is  too 

far  in  the  past  to  be  fighting  its  battles  over  again.” 
Another  lady  writes  from  Jackson,  Miss.:  “I  renew  my 
subscription  to  your  ever  - delightful  Confederate 
Veteran,  I also  send  money  for  back  subscription, 
begging  pardon  for  the  delay.”  Suppose  every  sub- 
scriber would  send  $3,  as  did  she.  It  would  be  unprece- 
dented in  the  history  of  journalism,  and  amaze  those 
who  would  ignore  the  glory  of  a people  who  do  not 
despise  Life’s  Lost  Causes.  Another  lady,  writing 
from  New  York  City,  states  that  the  Veteran  is  a 
plea  for  and  a vindication  of  our  sacred  dead. 
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THE  ELEVENTH  MISSISSIPPI  INFANTRY, 

John  P.  Moore,  lielena,  Ark.: 

On  the  last  day  of  the  three  days’  battle  at  Gettys- 
burg, July  1-3,  1863,  many  of  the  Eleventh  Mississippi 
were  left  on  the  field  where  the  last  struggle  was  made 
on  the  part  of  Pickett’s  Division.  Capt.  J.  H.  Moore, 
of  Company  PI,  was  killed  that  evening,  and  in  his 
breast-pocket,  saturated  with  his  life-'blood,  was  found 
a little  pocket  diary,  which  contained,  among  other 
things,  statistics  of  the  regiment’s  engagements  in  the 
battles  of  Seven  Pines  and  others  before  Richmond. 

“On  the  first  day  at  Gettysburg  the  Eleventh  Missis- 
sippi lost  192  killed  and  wounded.  Moore’s  company 
lost  Lieut.  E.  R.  Reid,  S.  A.  Gates,  and  S.  F.  Pender, 
killed;  J.  G.  Lofton,  mortally  wounded;  R.  T.  Hobson, 
wounded  in  the  head;  R.  G.  Steele,  in  the  arm;  R.  N. 
Lyon,  in  the  side;  George  Shaw,  in  the  hip;  J.  M.  Ca- 
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ruthers,  in  the  hand;  J.  C.  Caruthers,  in  the  hip;  J.  M. 
Freeman,  in  the  foot;  W.  R.  Holland,  in  the  knee;  J. 
H.  Jackson,  in  the  foot;  I.  J.  Knox,  middle  finger  shot 
off;  J.  G.  Marable,  in  the  leg;  N.  J.  Marable,  in  the 
side;  George  M.  Mathews,  in  the  arm;  W.  P.  Moffat, 
in  the  back,  by  a shell;  B.  F.  Owens,  through  the  legs; 
W.  M.  McBee,  in  the  side,  by  a shell;  A.  E.  Robertson, 
in  the  leg  and  breast;  T.  W.  Rowland,  twice  in  the  leg; 
D.  N.  Smith,  in  the  side. 

“Friday,  June  27,  the  regiment  lost  166  killed  and 
wounded:  R.  T.  Johnson,  C.  J.  Wilson,  P.  H. 
Sims,  George  Reid,  and  John  Helenthal,  killed.  They 
were  buried  on  the  field.  Lieut.  B.  McFarland, 
wounded,  supposed  mortally;  J.  D.  Dulon,  wounded 
in  the  mouth;  William  Hyell,  wounded  by  a shell;  S. 
H.  Irby,  in  the  neck  and  chin,  mortally;  I.  N.  Knox,  in 
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the  leg;  B.  K.  Marion,  in  the  cheek  and  mouth,  R.  B. 
Marion,  in  the  leg;  W.  M.  McBee,  through  the  hips; 
Joseph  McCulloch,  in  the  foot;  J.  M.  Smith,  in  the  leg; 
H.  Stevens,  thumb  shot  off;  W.  A.  Sheffield,  in  the 
liand;  T.  T.  Boatner,  in  the  breast;  J.  M.  Harris,  in  the 
arm;  Maj.  T.  S.  Evans,  in  the  side. 

“July  I : We  were  exposed  for  ten  hours  to  artillery 
fire  and  occasionally  to  musketry.  John  S.  Marable, 
wounded  in  the  thigh;  W.  O.  Martin,  through  the 
shoulder,  mortally.  Twenty  killed  and  wounded  in 
the  regiment  to-day. 

“August  28:  Company  H lost  in  battle  William 
Robertson,  mortally  wounded,  and  died  about  four 
o’clock;  George  H.  Steen,  wounded,  and  died  about 
noon  on  the  30th;  Lieut.  T.  W.  Hill,  wounded  in  the 
neck;  John  Hightower,  through  both  arms;  William 
Griffin,  in  arm  and  hip;  George  Mathews,  in  the  knee; 
George  Thomas,  in  the  neck;  A.  L.  Mejunkin,  shot 
through  the  thigh;  T.  W.  Wilson,  middle  finger  shot 
off. 

“On  the  30th  J.  M.  Caruthers  wounded,  supposed 
mortally;  John  Davis,  through  the  jaw;  L.  Lyon, 
slightly,  by  a shell;  J.  L.  Robertson,  in  the  head;  Will- 
iam P.  Marion,  in  the  head;  Thomas  Holliday,  in  the 
thumb;  R.  A.  Laughlin,  in  the  leg;  A.  E.  Robertson,  in 
the  foot. 

“September  3,  Sharpsburg,  Md.,  Lieut.-Col.  Butler 
badly  wounded,  and  left  on  the  field. 

“September  16:  Col.  P.  F.  Liddell  mortally  wounded 
by  a Minie  ball  in  the  side,  and  died  on  the  morning  of 
the  20th. 

“September  17:  The  regiment  was  engaged  early  this 
morning  near  Sharpsburg.  Company  H lost  R.  A. 
Laughlin,  killed;  P.  F.  Stribbling,  J.  M.  Pulliam,  and 
H.  J.  Applewhite,  all  mortally  wounded;  W.  D.  Reid, 
R.  T.  Hobson,  William  Marion,  John  Davidson,  all  in 
the  leg;  John  Young  and  Samuel  Wilson,  each  in  the 
side;  M.  J.  Murphy,  in  the  shoulder;  L.  N.  Reid,  in  the 
arm.  The  noble  Maj.  T.  S.  Evans  was  killed  by  a ball 
in  the  breast,  and  his  body  lost.  The  fighting  con- 
tinued nearly  all  day,  and  there  was  not  a single  field 
officer  left  in  our  entire  brigade.’’ 

These  bloody  fields  are  now  numbered  in  the  long 
ago,  but  “our  friends  are  not  dead  to  us  until  they 
are  forgotten.”  There  are  some  of  the  Eleventh  and 
a few  of  Company  H yet  living,  who  will  take  a great 
intere.st  in  reminiscences  of  these  sad  days,  and,  as  the 
Veteran  is  read  all  over  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  and 
Texas,  the  names  of  the  above  gallant  young  Missis- 
sippians  will  be  read  and  remembered  with  sad  pleas- 
ure. The  Eleventh  was  composed  of  the  best  mate- 
rial that  the  great  state  of  Mississippi  ever  produced, 
and  this  is  saying  a great  deal;  but  too  much  can  not 
be  said  for  those  who  thus  passed  into  the  land  of  mem- 
ories. 


Dr.  J.  C.  Roberts,  Pulaski,  Tenn. : 

After  the  battle  of  Fort  Pillow  I was  commissioned 
by  Gov.  Harris  to  take  charge  of  the  sick  and  wounded 
in  Nashville.  Afterward  I was  engaged  as  surgeon 
by  Dr.  Ford,  medical  director  of  Bragg’s  army,  and 
was  on  his  staff  and  in  the  various  skirmishes  around 
Corinth.  I was  surgeon  to  the  Sixteenth  Louisiana  a 
while,  and  also  served  as  brigade  surgeon  to  Gen. 
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Maxey’s  Texas  Brigade  while  his  surgeon  was  at  home 
on  sick  leave.  On  the  retreat  from  Corinth  I was  or- 
dered South  to  inaugurate  hospitals,  which  I did  at 
Columbus,  Miss.,  Aberdeen,  Reagan,  and  Baldwyn. 
After  the  reorganization  of  the  army  I was  transferred 
to  Price’s  command  and  reported  to  Dr.  Wooten,  his 
medical  director.  I was  on  Gen.  Price’s  staff  at  the 
battle  of  luka,  and  directed  the  officers  on  the  right 
roads  to  luka,  as  I had  practised  medicine  in  that  sec- 
tion and  knew  the  country.  After  the  battle  Dr.  Woo- 
ten ordered  me  to  enter  the  Federal  lines  and  serve  the 
Confederate  wounded.  After  closing  up  the  hospitals 
the  fight  at  Corinth  took  place,  the  4th  of  October, 
1863.  I went  down  under  a fla,g  of  truce,  negotiated 
an  agreement  with  Gen.  Grant’s  medical  director  to 
move  the  sick  and  wounded  to  luka,  as  I had  rooms 
and  water,  and  by  this  arrangement  I could  clothe  the 
wounded  and  secure  many  advantages.  Many  of  the 
wounded  had  lain  in  their  blood,  and  flies  had  blown 
them.  The  Federals  agreed  to  supply  us  with  medi- 
cines and  such  other  necessaries  as  were  possible,  and 
we  agreed  to  protect  the  railroad.  So  Gen.  Price  de- 
tailed a battalion  of  cavalry  for  that  purpose,  and  it 
all  worked  admirably.  On  arrival  at  luka  we  had 
some  four  thousand  sick  and  wounded  to  be  cared  for 
by  thirty-four  surgeons  and  assistant  surgeons.  They 
called  a meeting  and  elected  me  to  take  charge. 

Please  publish  what  Dr.  T.  D.  Wooten,  medical  di- 
rector of  the  army,  and  Dr.  John  Bond,  of  Little  Rock, 
Ark.,  say  in  reference  to  my  work,  as  my  papers  and 
commission  were  lost  and  my  reports  to  Dr.  Wooten 
were  burned  in  the  academy  at  Spring  Hill.  I don’t 
know  what  became  of  my  reports  made  to  the  Federal 
army. 

Dr.  Wooten  says;  “I  heartily  recognize  the  signal 
success  attending  the  neutrality  instituted  through  the 
instrumentality  of  Dr.  J.  G.  Roberts  after  the  battle  of 
Corinth.”  Dr.  Bond  endorses  the  foregoing,  and  Dr. 
Roberts  desires  testimony  from  other  surgeons  and  as- 
sistant surgeons  who  may  be  familiar  with  the  facts. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Hall,  Anguilla,  Miss.,  who  was  surgeon  of 
the  Thirty-Seventh  Tennessee  Regiment,  writes  to 
Maj.  W.  T.  Blakemore,  New  Orleans,  La.,  concerning 
Gen.  Lytle  in  the  battle  of  Perryville,  Ky. ; 

Your  description  in  the  Confederate  Veteran  of 
the  capture  of  Gen.  William  H.  Lytle,  of  the  Federal 
army,  by  the  Confederate  forces  at  Perryville,  Ky.,  and 
the  seizure  of  his  sword  by  some  one  while  a prisoner 
sheds  new  light  upon  the  events  of  that  battle. 

When  Gen.  Lytle  reached  the  brigade  hospital  Dr. 
W.  M.  Gentry,  the  brigade  surgeon,  made  a careful 
examination  of  the  wound  you  accurately  locate  in  the 
cheek,  and  assured  the  General  that  it  was  not  a se- 
rious injury  and  that  he  would  soon  recover.  Gen. 
Lytle  had  a dif¥erent  opinion,  and  frankly  expressed 
the  belief  that  it  was  a penetrating  wound  of  the  skull 
and  involved  the  brain.  Dr.  Gentry  felt  sure  that  he 
was  correct  in  the  opinion  he  himself  had  rendered, 
but  was  too  regardful  of  the  feelings,  the  fears,  and 
hopes  of  a wounded  man  and  captive  to  dif¥er  with 
him  at  such  a moment,  and  informed  him  that  he 
would  call  in  consultants  to  examine  the  injury.  My 
operating-table  was  situated  only  a few  feet  from 


where  this  examination  was  made,  and  Dr.  Gentry  in- 
vited me  to  examine  the  wound  and  express  an  opin- 
ion concerning  it.  As  I now  remember  the  incident, 
it  was  in  the  afternoon,  probably  as  late  as  four  or  five 
o’clock.  I walked  over  to  the  chair  where  Gen.  Lytle 
was  seated,  and  was  introduced  to  him  by  Dr.  Gentry. 
The  General  was  sitting  with  his  back  toward  the  sun, 
his  head  turned  slightly  toward  the  right,  while  the 
strong  rays  of  the  sun  played  over  the  right  side  of 
his  face,  bringing  out  every  lineament  of  the  wound 
you  particularly  describe  as  a “ragged  tear  in  his 
cheek.”  At  the  time  my  mind  was  occupied  with  the 
diagnosis  of  the  wound,  and  not  with  the  rank  and  dig- 
nity of  the  wounded  officer.  Dr.  Gentry  had  not  in- 
formed me  of  the  nature  of  his  diagnosis,  and  I had  to 
proceed  de  noz>o.  However,  there  was  nothing  intri- 
cate and  no  difficulty  in  arriving  at  a correct  opinion 
touching  the  nature  and  severity  of  the  injury.  I ob- 
served that  it  had  been  inflicted  by  a small  missile, 
such  as  a pistoLball  or  a shot  from  one  of  the  buck 
and  ball  cartridges,  then  in  use  by  some  of  our  troops. 
The  ball  had  grazed  the  side  of  the  cheek  in  front  of 
the  ear  for  a distance  of  a half-inch  or  more,  completely 
denuding  the  skin  of  the  outer  cuticle,  thus  indicating 
the  course  from  which  it  came,  and  then  entered  the 
soft  parts  of  the  cheek,  ranging  forward  and  down- 
ward. I remarked  to  Dr.  Gentry  that  the  index  of 
the  shot  indicated  that  the  ball  entered  from  the  rear, 
and  that  if  it  had  not  escaped  was  lodged  somewhere 
in  the  anterior  part  of  the  face,  probably  near  the  chin. 

Gen.  Lytle  was  so  sensitive  that  he  misconstrued 
the  remark,  and  promptly  replied:  “No,  sir;  you  are 
wrong  in  your  diagnosis.  I was  wounded  from  the 
flank  while  I had  my  sword  aloft  trying  to  rally  the 
men,  and  the  bullet  is  in  the  base  of  my  brain.” 

I promptly  assured  the  General  that  I had  no 
thought  of  reflecting  upon  his  honor  or  courage;  that 
I was  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  a general  officer  occu- 
pied every  attitude  on  the  battle-field,  and  was  as  lia- 
ble to  be  wounded  in  the  back  as  in  the  face  while  dis- 
charging his  duties;  that  I was  simply  tracing  the 
course  of  the  missile,  so  as  to  arrive  at  a definite  opin- 
ion touching  its  entrance  and  final  lodgment.  This 
so  far  reassured  him  that  he  frankly  acknowledged 
that  he  had  misconstrued  the  meaning  of  the  remark. 
A few  moments  later  the  shot  was  located  by  Dr.  Gen- 
try in  the  soft  parts  near  the  point  of  the  chin,  when  I 
withdrew  and  resumed  duty  at  my  own  table. 

I passed  the  General  some  time  during  the  forenoon 
of  the  following  day,  seated  on  one  of  our  caissons 
while  on  the  march.  He  feelingly  alluded  to  the 
events  of  the  previous  day,  and  paid  the  Gonfederate 
soldier  the  highest  compliment  for  dash,  courage,  and 
unflinching  discharge  of  duty  in  the  face  of  danger  it 
has  ever  been  my  good  fortune  to  hear  fall  from  the 
lips  of  friend  or  foe.  I afterward  met  Gen.  Lytle  in 
Murfreesboro,  after  the  battle  before  that  place  in  1862- 
63,  and  received  many  courtesies  at  his  hands. 

D.  F.  Wright  (“an  unwhipped  Confederate,  but  law- 
abiding”),  Austin,  Tex.,  desires  to  find  out  which  bri- 
gade or  brigades  first  entered  the  town  of  Gettysburg 
on  the  first  day’s  fight,  July  i,  and  adds:  “I  was  in  the 
charge,  and  know  that  Battle’s  Alabama  Brigade  and 
Ramseur’s  North  Carolina  Brigade,  led  by  Ramseur, 
charged  and  took  the  town. 
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BATTLE  OF  GETTYSBURG -JOHNSON'S  ISLAND, 

Col.  B.  L.  Farinholt,  Arniistead’s  Brigade,  Pickett’s 
Division : 

The  writer  commenced  his  military  service  for  the 
Confederacy  at  West  Point,  Va.,  where  for  some 
months  during  the  spring  and  summer  of  i86i  some 
four  or  five  companies  were  put  through  such  drills 
and  guard  duties  as  were  incident  to  all  camps  where 
soldiers  were  being  prepared  for  more  active  and  se- 
rious duty. 

Early  in  the  fall  of  i86i  our  battalion  was  ordered  to 
historic  Yorktown  and  thence  to  Ship  Point,  to  form 
a part  of  the  command  of  the  famous  Col.  Sulakowsky, 
who  came  to  the  Peninsula  in  charge  of  a fine  regi- 
ment from  New  Orleans.  The  Colonel  had  seen  much 
service  in  European  wars,  especially  at  the  siege  of 
Sebastopol,  and  on  his  sagacity  and  ability  Gen.  Ma- 
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gruder,  then  in  chief  command  of  the  Peninsula,  con- 
fidently relied.  He  was  a most  exacting  military  com- 
mander, disciplinarian,  and  organizer. 

At  Ship  Point  we  passed  the  winter  of  1861-62  in 
building  quarters,  burning  brick  and  lime  kilns,  erect- 
ing a bakery,  making  good  roads,  uniting  and  protect- 
ing our  front  by  covered  bomb-proof  rifle-pits,  and 
converting  a low,  almost  tide-covered,  point  of  land, 
nearly  surrounded  by  water,  into  a handsome,  healthv, 
convenient,  well-equipped  camp.  In  the  early  spring 
our  battalion  changed  camp  from  Ship  Point  to  Graf- 
ton, nearer  Yorktown,  and  after  a few  short  weeks, 
just  as  we  had  completed  another  set  of  comfortable 
log  houses  for  winter  quarters,  we  were  ordered  vo 
cross  to  the  south  side  of  the  James  River  and  go  .0 
Petersburg,  whence  we  were  taken  by  cars  to  Suffolk:, 


placed  under  the  command  of  the  handsome  and  chiv- 
alrous Gen.  Loring,  who  had  lost  an  arm  in  the  Mex- 
ican war,  and  later  under  Gen.  George  Randolph,  who 
afterward  became  Secretary  of  War  for  the  Confed- 
eracy. 

Our  trip  to  Suffolk  was  just  at  the  time  of  the  battle 
between  the  Confederate  ironclad,  “ Merrimac,”  and 
the  Federal  war-ships,  “Cumberland”  and  “Congress,” 
and  we  could  plainly  hear  the  booming  of  the  guns  in 
this  great  naval  fight  as  they  delivered  their  broadsides 
at  close  quarters,  the  Federal  war-ships  bravely  and 
defiantly  meeting  their  doom,  as  they  were  quickly 
blown  up  by  their  own  magazines  or  sunk  with  colors 
flying  and  decks  bloody,  burdened  with  their  dead  and 
dying,  when  struck  by  the  fatal  ram  of  that  ironclad 
monstrosity,  the  “Merrimac.” 

Our  regiment  was  now  completed  and  designated 
as  the  Fifty-Third  Virginia,  and  assigned  to  the  bri- 
gade of  Gen.  Louis  A.  Armistead,  another  veteran  of 
the  Mexican  war. 

Late  in  the  spring,  on  breaking  up  camp,  we  made 
a lengthy  and  tedious  march  through  eastern  North 
Carolina,  and  upon  our  return  were  ordered  to  Rich- 
mond by  easy  stages,  where  we  arrived  just  in  time  to 
participate  in  our  maiden  engagement  at  Seven  Pines, 
in  which  fight,  being  carried  without  advance  pick- 
ets, we  received  very  unexpectedly  our  first  baptism  of 
fire.  Here  there  was  much  demand  for  room  by  both 
men  and  officers  as  we  wheeled  by  company  into  line 
of  battle;  but,  upon  coming  to  front  alinement,  we 
were  right  upon  several  regiments  of  the  enemy,  until 
then  unseen  through  the  tliick  undergrowth,  who  de- 
livered a most  unexpected  and  rapid  fire,  after  which 
there  was  ample  room  for  all  to  get  into  line  and  ex- 
cuse for  many  to  get  well  to  the  rear.  Poor  fellows! 
it  was  their  first  bloody  experience,  but  most  of  them 
stood  the  ordeal  bravely,  and  after  a few  minutes  of 
disorder  reformed  and  presented  a steady  and  un- 
broken front. 

An  amusing  incident  of  this,  our  first,  engagement 
was  that  our  color-sergeant — who  claimed  to  be  an 
old  Mexican  veteran,  but  was  much  doubted  ever  to 
have  smelled  gunpowder — under  the  first  scathing  fire 
of  the  enemy  rapidly  retired  in  disorder  to  the  rear; 
and  in  his  excitement,  when  halted  by  one  of  our  cap- 
tains and  forced  back  to  the  front,  swore  that  “he  was 
going  to  do  his  duty  and  “take  care  of  that  silken  ban- 
ner,” which  he  had  promised  the  ladies  who  had  pre- 
sented it  to  the  regiment  he  would  do,  and  he  was  “not 
going  to  have  it  shot  all  to  pieces  in  that  way.” 

In  all  the  weary  days  and  months  thereafter  our  bri- 
gade, as  a part  of  Pickett’s  Division,  Longstreet’s 
Corps,  participated  in  whatever  of  hard  marches  and 
harder  fighting  there  was  for  the  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia  in  the  trenches  before  Richmond  and  during 
the  sev^en  days’  fighting*.  The  writer,  being  seriously 
wounded  in  an  engagement  on  the  York  River  rail- 
road on  the  first  day,  was  taken  to  Richmond,  where 
he  was  attended  by  the  celebrated  Dr.  A.  Y.  P. 
Garnett. 

Our  brigade  participated  in  the  battle  of  Malvern 
Hill  under  a withering  fire  from  the  enemy’s  concen- 
trated batteries,  where  McClellan  made  such  a desper- 
ate stand  to  save  his  army,  then  on  the  verge  of  anni- 
hilation or  surrender,  which  it  escaped  by  the  merest 
chance. 
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At  no  time  during  the  war  was  the  superb  general- 
ship of  Lee  and  Jackson  and  their  subordinates  so 
manifest  as  during  these  great  battles  around  Rich- 
mond, when,  by  dint  of  rapid  marches  and  continuous 
hard  fighting,  they  brought  to  despair  with  one  last 
and  improbable  chance  of  escape  the  thoroughly 
equipped  and  best  disciplined  army  of  the  enemy, 
under  the  leadership  of  that  most  popular  Federal 
general,  the  chivalrous  and  courteous  McClellan. 
What  wounded  pride  and  humiliation  there  was  at  the 
situation  presented  by  accusations  among  their  chiefs! 
and  how  near  a consummation  of  our  wishes  and  the 
establishment  of  the  Confederacy  we  may  never  know. 
But,  from  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  mass  of  the  Northern 
people  with  the  conduct  of  the  war  up  to  that  time, 
with  their  chagrin  at  McClellan’s  defeat,  and  their 
want  of  svmpathy  with  further  expenditure  of  money 
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and  blood,  we  can  easily  believe  they  would  have  been 
glad  to  end  the  contest  on  any  honorable  terms,  had 
not  the  good  fotrtune  attended  McClellan  with  his 
bleeding  and  beaten  battalions  in  their  last  desperate 
extremity  and  guided  him  in  his  retreat  to  Harrison’s 
Landing,  on  the  James,  under  cower  of  the  Federal 
gunboats. 

From  in  front  of  Richmond  we  marched  to  second 
Manassas,  where  Longstreet’s  Corps  arrived  through 
Thoroughfare  Gap  in  such  opportune  time,  and  with 
our  whole  army  laughing  at  Pope’s  order  from  “head- 
quarters in  the  saddle,”  burlesqued  by  our  boys,  in 
consequence  of  his  narrow  escape,  into  “hind  quarters 
in  the  saddle.” 

From  Manassas  we  crossed  the  Potomac  to  engage 
in  the  battle  of  Sharpsburg,  where,  among  other  great 
losses,  no  braver  nor  truer  soldier  sealed  his  devotion 


to  our  cause  than  noble  Capt.  William  George  Pol- 
lard, of  our  regiment. 

From  this  Maryland  campaign,  marching  over  roads 
now  become  familiar,  back  through  the  valley  to 
Fredericksburg,  Armistead’s  Brigade  of  Pickett’s  Di- 
vision— composed  of  Virginia’s  noblest  sons,  as  a part 
of  Longstreet’s  Corps- — followed  its  line  of  duty,  along 
with  thousands  of  others,  without  tents  or  shelter  of 
any  kind,  to  do  whatever  that  master  of  the  art  of  war, 
Robert  E.  Lee,  directed. 

Finally  the  supreme  trial  came,  when,  after  having 
lost  thousands  at  Chancellorsville  and  the  Wilderness, 
and,  as  Gen.  Lee  aptly  said,  “lost  our  right  arm”  in  the 
death  of  that  great  and  inimitable  Ghristian  soldier. 
Stonewall  Jackson,  and  after  many  other  small  battles 
— small  only  in  comparison  with  larger  engagements 
— we  crossed  once  more  the  Potomac  and  took  up  our 
line  of  march  for  the  fat  pastures  of  Pennsylvania. 

Our  especial  command,  Pickett’s  Division,  was  en- 
gaged in  the  destruction  of  a railroad  near  Ghambers- 
burg  by  piling  up  the  wooden  ties  and  kindling  them 
into  huge  fires,  on  which  the  iron  rails  were  heated  and 
bent,  when,  on  the  2d  of  July,  we  received  orders  to 
prepare  three  days’  rations,  and  in  a few  hours  there- 
after were  on  the  road  for  Gettysburg,  where  we  ar- 
rived about  daybreak,  after  a hard  march  of  twenty- 
eight  miles,  and  took  our  place  in  line  on  the  verge 
of  the  battle-field  on  the  morning  of  that  memorable 
3d  of  July,  1863. 

These  two  mighty  armies,  after  rapidly  concentra- 
ting their  forces  during  the  heavy  fighting  which  had 
lasted  for  two  days  with  thundering  cannon,  charge  of 
infantry,  and  onset  of  cavalry,  with  varying  fortune 
for  advantage  and  position,  and  so  far  without  any  de- 
cisive result,  now  plumed  their  banners,  reformed  their 
lines,  and  confronted  each  other  on  this  arena  for  the 
greatest  battle  of  modern  times — Lee  with  sixty-five 
thousand,  Meade  with  one  hundred  and  seventeen 
thousand,  trained  and  tried  veterans  of  two  years’  hard 
service.  Thus,  on  this  lovely  midsummer  day,  when 
all  nature  in  her  luxuriant  garb  seemed  wooing  peace, 
was  fought  the  battle  which  made  the  whole  world 
stand  aghast.  Absolute  chaos  seemed  to  reign — the 
resounding  boom  of  three  hundred  pieces  of  cannon, 
the  incessant  whir  of  bombs,  the  deafening  explosion 
of  whole  caissons  of  ammunition,  the  whiz  of  cannis- 
ter  and  shrapnel,  followed  by  the  at  first  sharp  crack 
and  then  steady  roar  of  musketry,  as  regiments,  bri- 
gades, and  divisions  would  come  to  close  quarters,  for- 
getful of  everything  but  this  grand  carnival  of  Mars. 

Some  idea  may  be  gained  of  the  concentration  and 
intensity  of  the  artillery  fire  when,  within  thirty  min- 
utes after  the  opening  guns  announced  the  battle 
commenced,  the  stretcher  and  ambulance  corps  had 
to  be  doubled  to  take  off  the  wounded  and  dying.  As 
the  heavy  artillery  fire,  kept  up  for  hours,  gradually 
ceased,  it  proved  only  a prelude  to  the  general  advance 
of  our  infantry  all  along  the  line.  When,  after  ad- 
vancing about  a thousand  yards  under  a withering  fire 
from  both  infantry  and  artillery  in  front  and  a galling 
fire  from  several  batteries  stationed  on  Little  Round 
Top  kTountain,  on  our  right  flank,  with  unbroken 
ranks,  save  to  close  the  gaps  as  men  fell  to  the  right 
and  left,  our  decimated  ranks  pressed  forward,  deliv- 
ering their  fire  in  the  very  faces  of  the  brave  Federals, 
who  defended  their  guns  with  great  coolness  and  sheer 
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desperation,  Init  could  not  withstand  our  inipetuous 
charge  witli  the  bayonet.  C)vcr  we  went  into  the 
Federal  rillc-i)its  and  (wer  the  reenforced  stone  fence 
(called  now  the  llloody  Angle),  hehind  which  the  foe 


was  entrenched.  There,  in  a hamd-to-hand  engage- 
ment, where  bayonet  and  pistol  and  butt  of  musket 
were  liberally  used,  we  captured  all  who  were  not 
killed  or  had  not  fled,  virtually  conquering  and  hold- 
ing for  a time  the  strongest  position  of  the  Federal 
line  of  battle  on  Cemetery  Ridge,  the  very  center  and 
key  of  the  Federal  defense.  Gen.  Armistead  claimed 
the  day  as  ours,  and,  standing  by  one  of  the  captured 
pieces  of  artillery,  where  the  brave  Federal  Capt. 
Cushing  had  fallen,  with  his  dead  men  and  horses  al- 
most covering  the  ground,  called  on  us  to  load  and  use 
the  captured  cannon  on  the  Atfeing  foe. 

Just  then  Flancock’s  command  came  forward  with 
full  ranks  and  fresh  for  the  struggle,  attacking  us  with 
great  impetuosity  and  delivering  against  our  much 
decimated  ranks  at  close  range  at  least  fifty  bullets  to 
our  five.  ' Gen.  Armistead  was  laid  low  by  three 
wounds  at  their  first  fire;  Gen.  Kemper  had  already 
fallen  in  the  charge,  desperately  wounded;  Gen.  Gar- 
nett had  been  killed,  and  three-fourths-  of  our  field 
and  company  officers  were  either  killed  or  wounded. 
The  writer  was  shot  through  the  thigh,  and  Col.  Mar- 
tin, our  gallant  regimental  leader,  received  a shot 
through  the  hip  which  almost  proved  fatal.  Pande- 
monium reigned  complete,  and  for  a time  no  quarter 
was  asked  nor  given,  and  many  on  each  side  lost  their 
lives.  Many  shots  were  fired  at  such  close  range  as 
afterward  to  burn  the  clothes  or  flesh  of  the  victims 
with  powder.  From  sheer  exhaustion  and  overpow- 
ering numbers,  the  remnant  of  Pickett’s  Division,  the 
flower  of  Virginia’s  contribution  to  the  Confederacy, 
yielded  themselves  captives,  being  literally  surrounded 
and  beaten  into  submission.  Fleth’s  Division,  on  our 


left,  having  given  away,  the  enemy  had  advanced  their 
columns  so  as  to  overwhelm  us. 

While  we  were  receiving  and  returning  as  best  we 
could  the  fire  of  I lancock’s  fresh  regiments,  at  the  ex- 
treme climax  of  this  fight  the  writer  saw  a grandson 
of  President  Tyler,  Robert  d'yler  Jones,  himself  al- 
ready bleeding  profusely  from  a serious  wound,  wave 
his  pistol  and  threaten  to  shoot  the  very  first  man  who 
offered  to  surrender. 

What  muk  have  been  the  feelings  of  the  handsome 
and  brave  Pickett  as  he  saw  the  greater  portion  of  his 
division,  of  which  he  was  justly  so  proud,  killed, 
wounded,  or  captured,  and  only  about  six  hundred  re- 
turn from  the  bloody  charge? 

The  writer  was  taken  from  the  field  with  other 
wounded  who  were  captured,  and  we  were  guarded 
for  the  night  with  a cordon  of  infantry  and  cavalry. 
In  being  taken  to  the  rear  we  could  see  the  terrible 
loss  we  had  inflicted  upon  the  I’ederal  army,  for  every 
nook  in  the  fence,  every  little  stream  of  water  to  which 
they  could  crawl,  every  barn  and  shed,  every  yard  and 
shade-tree  were  literally  burdened  with  their  dead, 
wounded,  and  dying.  The  writer  remarked  to  a fel- 
low officer,  who  was  terribly  disconsolate  over  our 
loss,  that,  while  our  division  was  nearly  annihilated,  it 
must  have  been  the  dearest  victory  ever  purchased  by 
any  commander,  and  a few  such,  while  crippling  the 
Confederacy,  would  almost  destroy  the  enemy. 

The  next  day  we  were  taken  to  Westminster,  Md., 
under  a heavy  guard,  but  not  before  Gen.  Meade  had 
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ascertained  that  Gen.  Lee  would  not  again  give  battle, 
for  really  Meade  was  in  no  hurry  to  keep  up  the  fight 
after  so  heavy  a loss  as  his  army  sustained.  Lee  pre- 
sented with  his  depleted  ranks,  after  three  days  of  this 
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conflict,  such  a front  as  kept  the  Federal  commander 
in  doubt  as  to  what  he  would  do. 

From  Westminster  we  were  taken  by  railroad  to 
Baltimore  and  Fort  McHenry,  and  there  for  the  first 
time  the  writer  had  his  lacerated  leg  properly  dressed 
by  a Federal  surgeon,  v^'hich  was  indeed  a great  relief. 
Thence,  after  a day’s  stay,  we  embarked  on  the  steamer 
“Kennebec”  down  the  Chesapeake  and  via  Portress 
Monroe,  and  told  that  we  were  to  be  exchanged,  but, 
without  disembarking,  we  were  taken  out  the  Capes 
and  up  to  Fort  Delaware,  where  we  were  incarcerated 
until  August  under  charge  of  a Gen.  Schoepf,  who, 
with  several  negro  regiments  guarding  us,  thrust  us 
into  close  and  dirty  quarters,  with  impure  water  and 
scanty  rations,  which  made  our  situation  miserable  in 
the  extreme.  In  August  the  officers  were  removed 
from  this  prison  across  the  country  to  Johnson’s  Is- 
land, Lake  Erie.  As  is  well  known,  Johnson’s  Island 
is  situated  about  three  miles  from  Sandusky  City,  O. 
We  were  transferred  from  Sandusky  on  a little  steamer 
and  ushered  into  the  prison  lot,  which  embraced  about 
five  or  six  acres,  surrounded  by  a close  stockade,  six- 
teen feet  high,  on  the  outside  of  which,  about  three 
feet  from  the  top,  was  a platform  for  sentries,  who 
were  stationed  thirty  yards  apart  and  walked  their 
beats  watchfully  guarding  us  with  loaded  guns,  which 
they  were  only  too  ready  to  use  on  the  least  provoca- 
tion. We  were  not  allowed  to  go  within  twenty  yards 
of  this  enclosure.  Many  a heart  bleeds  to-day  for  the 
loved  ones  who  entered  those  portals,  over  whose 
gates  might  have  been  written  as  of  old,  “He  who  en- 
ters here  leaves  hope  behind,”  for  many  died  from 
wounds  and  sparse  and  unsuitable  diet  and  poor  cloth- 
ing, with  a bare  handful  of  straw  for  bedding,  with  the 
thermometer  from  ten  to  twenty  degrees  below  zero. 
I'here  were  thirteen  large  two-story  buildings  in  the 
prison  lot,  and  usually  from  thirty-five  to  forty-two 
hundred  prisoners,  nearly  all  officers  of  the  Confeder- 
ate army,  among  them  numerous  distinguished  repre- 
sentatives from  every  state  in  the  Confederacy. 

Well  does  the  writer  remember  some  pleasing 
features  of  our  prison  life:  the  law  school,  the  medical 
school,  well  attended,  and  from  which,  in  both  theory 
and  practise  qf  medicine  and  surgery,  a number  of 
students,  when  released,  entered  upon  useful  and  lu- 
crative careers.  The  chess  club  and  the  theater  were 
great  sources  of  relief  and  amusement.  In  mentioning 
those  chiefly  instrumental  in  the  theater  we  can  not 
neglect  to  name  Capt.  John  Cussons,  of  Gen.  Laws’ 
staff,  the  active  and  chief  promoter  of  anything  to  help 
our  sick  and  wounded  in  hospital,  to  which  the  pro- 
ceeds of  these  entertainments  went.  He  was  the  ge- 
nial friend  who,  with  a fairly  well  organized  theatrical 
company,  composed  of  his  fellow  prisoners,  arranged 
everything  to  amuse,  instruct,  and  enliven  his  com- 
rades through  the  tedious  hours.  He  gathered  liberal 
contributions  from  audiences  of  Confederates  and  Fed- 
erals  for  distribution  to  the  sick  and  wounded,  for 
these  poor  fellows  stretched  on  hard  beds  in  the  ho.s- 
pital.  When  recalling  these  patient,  earnest,  and  ten- 
der attentions  by  such  noble  Samaritans  we  can  not 
pay  too  high  a tribute  to  such  men  as  Col.  (Dr.)  W.  S. 
Christian,  Capt.  Cussons,  Adjt.  Ferguson,  Dr.  Ses- 
sions, and  others,  who  nobly  tried  to  fill  the  place  of  a 
mother’s  or  sister’s  care  for  the  enfeebled  soldiers. 

(To  be  continued.) 


].  B,  POLLEY  ABOUT  TEXANS  IN  VIRGINIA. 

Phillips  House,  Va.,  September  27,  1864. 

Charming  Nellie:  Just  now  we  are  on  the  north  side 
of  the  James,  about  eight  miles  below  Richmond, 
taking  our  ease  something  in  the  manner  of  the  old 
planter’s  darkies  down  in  Alabama.  When  they 
came  from  the  field  to  dinner  he  was  accustomed  to 
say  to  them:  “ Now,  boys,  while  you  are  resting  sup- 
pose you  hoe  the  garden.”  Thus  Gen.  Lee  said  to  us 
when  we  reached  this  place:  “ Now,  gentlemen,  while 
you  are  resting  at  the  Phillips  House,  suppose  you 
watch  Beast  Butler’s  negroes.”  At  any  rate,  that  is 
what  we  are  doing,  and  not  grumbling  at  the  task 
either — the  darkies,  so  far,  appearing  devoid  of  bel- 
ligerent propensities,  and  picket  duty  consequently 
being  very  light.  It  breaks  in  somewhat  upon  our 
otiufH  cum  dignitate  and  our  dolce  far  niente,  but  it 
would  not  only  be  unmilitary  and  insubordination  to 
refuse,  but  dangerous  in  the  double  sense  of  exposing 
us  to  a court  martial  and  to  being  suddenly  and  un- 
expectedly gobbled  up  by  Mr.  Butler  and  his  Ethio- 
pian cohorts.  We  have  well  earned  the  small  privi- 
leges granted,  for  from  May  i of  this  year  until  ar- 
rival here  the  brigade  has  been  constantly  on  duty — 
marching,  fighting,  and,  what  is  infinitely  worse,  ly- 
ing in  the  trenches  under  a broiling  sun,  and  starving. 

In  some  of  the  days  to  come,  when  peace  has  spread 
her  white  wings  over  the  land  and  I have  pacified  the 
craving  of  my  inner  man  with  a “ God’s  lavishment  ” 
of  good  and  wholesome  food,  I may  be  able  to  find 
pleasure  in  the  recollection  of  the  hunger  I experi- 
enced at  Petersburg.  Not  that  rations  enough  were 
not  issued  to  keep  body  and  soul  together  and  main- 
tain strength  at  a maximum,  but  the  quantity  was  so 
distressingly  disproportioned  to  the  appetites  and  ca- 
pacities of  the  recipients.  As  three  days’  rations  for 
fifteen  men  the  commissary-sergeant  of  the  company 
usually  drew  seven  pounds  of  rancid  bacon.  You 
would  have  been  amused  to  see  him  distribute  it.  Im- 
possible to  do  it  fairly  by  weighing  on  scales — which 
marked  only  pounds  and  fraction  of  pounds,  and  not 
ounces  and  pennyweights — he  would  cut  it  up  into  as 
nearly  equal  shares  as  possible,  and  then,  requesting 
a comrade  to  turn  his  head,  call  upon  him  to  say  who 
should  get  this  or  that  pile.  I said  it  would  have 
amused  you,  but  I retract  the  assertion.  JV e are  used 
to  such  tragedies,  and  can  laugh  and  joke  over  them; 
but  you,  a tender-hearted  woman,  would  have  cried, 
for  you  would  have  seen  behind  the  laugh  and  the 
joke  and  detected  the  almost  ravenous  hunger  of  the 
gaunt  and  ragged  men,  who,  like  dogs  for  a bone, 
waited  and  watched  so  earnestly  for  their  portions. 
The  sole  relief  was  in  imagination,  half  a dozen  of  us 
getting  together  and  describing  the  dinner  we  should 
like  to  have. 

The  morning  we  left  the  trenches  at  Petersburg  I 
got  a twenty-dollar  gold  piece  from  my  good  old 
mother  in  far-away  Texas.  Three  of  us  — Brahan, 
Wiseman,  and  I — determined  to  have  a feast,  and  had 
it  in  the  shape  of  apple  dumplings  and  a sauce  made 
of  sugar  and  butter,  buying  the  ingredients  in  Peters- 
burg at  a cost,  all  told,  of  eighty-seven  dollars  (Con- 
federate). And  we  had  Col.  Bane  to  dine  with  us,  too, 
for  nowadays  regimental  officers  of  the  highest  rank 
are  on  the  same  footing  as  privates  with  respect  to 
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rations;  and  the  Colonel  was  not  only  as  nearly  fam- 
ished as  either  of  us,  but  also  out  of  money.  My  gold 
I sold  for  four  hundred  dollars  in  Confederate  money, 
and  now  it  is  all  in  the  hands  of  the  hucksters.  As 
long  as  it  lasted  I bought  everything  I could  find  that 
was  eatable  and  for  sale.  Now,  since  it  is  gone,  I man- 
age to  live  on  the  rations  issued  by  the  commissary. 
I ought  not  to  have  spent  it  so.  lavishly,  you  think? 
Why,  charming  Nellie,  what  lease  had  I on  life?  To 
be  a little  Irish,  I should  feel  like  a fool  were  Nkilled 
with  money  in  my  pocket;  shroud,  coffin,  and  funeral 
cost  nothing  up  here  in  Virginia;  one’s  friends,  should 
they  find  you  and  have  time,  will  always  bury  you  in  a 
shallow  grave;  and  if  they  don’t,  perhaps  the  enemy 
will.  No,  no,  the  only  sure  way  for  a soldier  in  Lee’s 
army — one  of  “Lee’s  miserables” — to  get  the  full  worth 
of  his  money  is  to  spend  it  for  grub  and  eat  what  he 
buys  in  a hurry.  Diogenes  made  light  of  his  rags  as 
long  as  people  kept  out  of  his  sunshine,  but  he  found 
no  comfort  in  philosophy  for  an  empty  stomach,  and 
neither  can  I. 

Delighted  as  we  were  to  escape  the  breastworks  at 
Petersburg,  we  came  near  “jumping  from  the  frying- 
pan  into  the  fire,  for  the  very  next  morning  after  the 
dumpling  banquet  the  brigade  was  ordered  around  to 
the  left  of  our  line  to  support  Hoke’s  Division  in  an  as- 
sault upon  a Yankee  fort.  Most  fortunately,  there  was 
a change  of  plan,  and  we  had  only  a terrific  shelling  to 
endure  for  an  'hour  or  more.  During  this  Gen.  Beau- 
regard and  one  of  his  staff,  whose  spick  and  span  brand 
new  uniform  shone  resplendent  with  gold  braid,  sat 
down  in  a shallow  ravine  very  near  a pine  tree,  the  safe 
side  of  which  I was  hugging.  “A  fellow  feeling’’ — es- 
pecially of  fear — “makes  one  wondrous  kind,”  and  not- 
withstanding his  rank  and  finery,  the  aide  kindly  lent 
his  cigar  to  light  the  pipe  of  a ragged  Texan  who  sat 
near  him.  Emboldened  by  this  act  of  condescension, 
the  Texan  asked  what  command  would  support  us 
when  we  moved  forward.  This  was  a step  too  far,  and 
with  freezing  hauteur  the  officer  replied:  “That’s  the 
business  of  your  commander,  sir;  not  yours,”  and 
turned  to  the  general  as  if  for  commendation.  And  he 
got  it,  but  as  the  boys  say,  “over  the  left,”  for  casting  a 
stern  glance  at  him  and  saying,  “That  is  not  the  way  to 
answer  veteran  soldiers.  Captain;  they  have  a right  to 
know  the  truth  on  an  occasion  like  this,”  Gen.  Beaure- 
gard courteously  gave  the  desired  information  and  then 
entered  affably  into  conversation  with  the  inquirer. 
Two  hours  afterward  we  boarded  the  cars,  and  by  sun- 
down were  camped  in  the  pine  woods  five  miles  north  of 
Richmond.  Between  daylight  and  sunrise  next  morn- 
ing we  heard  the  loud  explosion  at  Petersburg  which 
announced  that  the  Yankees  had  at  last  sprung  their 
much-talked-of  mine.  Supposing  it  was  dug  beneath 
the  part  of  the  line  so  recently  vacated  by  us,  expres- 
sions of  mutual  congratulations  were  frequent  and 
earnest.  Bill  Calhoun  voiced  the  sentiment  of  all 

when  he  said:  “Well,  fellers,  it’s  a d sight  more 

comfortabler  to  be  standing  here  on  good  old  Virginia 
terror  firmer  than  to  be  dangling,  heels  up  and  head 
down,  over  that  cussed  mine,  not  knowing  whether 
you’d  strike  soft  or  hard  ground.”  We  expected  for  a 
time  to  be  recalled  to  Petersburg,  but  in  the  evening 
learned  that  the  projects  built  upon  the  mine  had  re- 
sulted in  a grand  and  ridiculous  fiasco  and  that  the 
Yankee  loss  had  been  far  in  excess  of  ours. 


My  admiration  for  Gen.  Wade  Hampton  was  al- 
ways large,  and  became  immense  when,  taking  the 
place  of  Stuart,  he  adopted  the  tactics  of  Gen.  Forrest 
and  transformed  the  Virginia  cavalry  into  mounted 
infantry.  The  two  legs  of  a man  arc  difficult  enough 
to  manage  on  the  battle-field,  but  when  they  are  sup- 
plemented by  the  four  of  a horse  the  six  have  a singu- 
lar tendency  to  stray  absolutely  beyond  control.  Li- 
king, however,  changed  to  dislike  when,  one  of  the 
warmest  days  of  August,  he  persuaded  us  to  hold  the 
bag  while  he  drove  a brigade  of  Yankee  cavalry  into 
its  open  mouth.  The  trouble  was  that  the  Yankees 
were  too  wary  to  fall  into  the  trap,  and  in  our  efforts 
to  induce  them  to  do  so  the  location  of  the  bag  had  to 
be  changed  so  often  that  our  infantry  lost  more  men 
by  sunstroke  than  Hampton’s  cavalry  did  by  fighting. 
Still,  just  before  sundown,  we  not  only  got  within 
range  of  the  Federal  rear-guard,  but  cornered  them  as 
well,  and  killed  and  wounded  a few,  captured  quite  a 
number,  and  drove  the  balance  into  the  Chickahominy 
Swamp;  and  of  those  who  unwisely  sought  that  miry 
refuge  we  captured  a dozen  or  more,  pulling  them  and 
several  splendid  horses  out  of  bog-holes,  into  which 
they  had  sunk  until  only  their  head^  were  visible. 

On  the  evening  of  August  i8  the  brigade  was  .at 
New  Market  Heights,  occupying  a line  of  breastworks 
from  which  it  could  look  down  with  lofty  contempt, 
scorn,  and  defiance  upon  the  enemy  in  the  open  valley 
below.  To  prevent  the  force  in  our  immediate  front 
from  despatching  reenforcements  to  their  troops  on 
the  left,  then  being  pressed  by  Hampton’s  cavalry,  sev- 
eral Confederate  batteries  were  brought  forward  and 
began  a vigorous  shelling.  Two  guns  were  placed 
within  fifty  feet  of  where  I sat  with  my  back  against 
the  breastworks,  writing  in  my  journal.  M^ell  accus- 
tomed to  such  small  demonstration,  and  securely  pro- 
tected from  danger,  I felt  neither  curiosity  nor  fear. 
But  Lieut.  Eli  Park  and  Pat  Penn,  of  Company  F', 
having  nothing  else  to  occupy  their  minds,  stood  up 
and  peeped  over  the  works  to  watch  the  effect  of  the 
shells,  Pat  almost  touching  me  and  Park  just  beyond 
him.  The  firing  continued  perhaps  ten  minutes,  when 
Pat  stepped  back,  ejaculating  “O  pshaw!”  in  such  a 
peculiar  tone  as  to  attract  my  attention.  Looking  up, 
I saw  that  Park’s  head  had  dropped  forward  and 
rested  on  the  top  of  the  embankment,  some  sharp- 
shooter away  off  on  our  right  having  sent  a ball 
through  it.  It  was  a sad  and  most  unexpected  ending 
of  a vigorous  and  promising  young  life.  He  had  ap- 
plied for  a transfer  to  Texas,  in  order  to  be  near  his 
widowed  mother,  and  not  half  an  hour  before  the  fatal 
shot  spoke  of  his  application  and  expressed  a wish  that 
it  might  come  approved  before  the  detail  for  picket 
duty  was  made,  for  he  knew  he  would  be  the  officer 
detailed.  Although  he  made  but  the  one  application, 
two  transfers  came  “approved”  before  the  sun  set — 
one  from  an  earthly  commander  to  Texas,  the  other 
from  his  God  to  another  world — the  last,  alas!  first. 

Dr.  Jones,  the  surgeon  of  the  Fourth,  is  from  West 
Texas.  When  first  appointed  assistant  surgeon  of  the 
regiment  the  boys  said  it  was  a shame — he  was  en- 
tirely too  young  either  to  prescribe  for  the  sick  or 
carve  and  saw  on  the  wounded;  and,  besides,  neither 
looked  nor  acted  as  a doctor.  At  Eltham’s  Landing 
the  objectors  were  altogether  too  excited  to  notice 
where  he  was;  at  Seven  Pines  they  didn’t  get  enough 
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in  danger  to  care  where  he  was ; but  at  Gaines’s  Mill, 
our  first  baptism  of  fire,  when  it  was  discovered  that 
he  followed  close  behind  the  line  into  the  very  thick  of 
the  battle,  and,  reckless  of  his  own  peril,  remained 
sufficiently  cool  and  collected  to  bind  up  a wound, 
stanch  the  flow  of  blood,  and  to  do  the  right  thing  at 
the  very  moment  it  was  most  needed,  the  sentiment 
changed,  and  to-day  Dr.  J.  C.  Jones  is  the  standby 
and  dependence  of  both  the  sick  and  wounded  of  the 
Fourth.  Asked  once  why  he  did  not  stay  farther  in 
the  rear,  he  answered:  “Because  it  is  the  duty  of  a 
regimental  surgeon  to  go  where  he  can  do'  the  most 
good.  Many  a brave  man  has  died  from  loss  of  blood, 
which  by  a minute’s  work  at  the  critical  time  a surgeon 
could  have  arrested.” 

The  Fourth  Texas  was  the  happy  recipient  the 
other  day  of  a box  of  clothing  sent  by  the  ladies  of 
Middle  Georgia,  the  section  of  the  state  from  which 
came  the  Eighteenth  Infantry.  An  open-air  meeting 
of  the  regiment  was  immediately  called.  Col.  Winkler 
elected  to  the  chair,  and  a committee  of  five,  of  whom 
I was  proud  to  be  “one  of  which,”  appointed  to  draft 
resolutions  expressive  of  our  gratitude.  The  com- 
mittee repaired  to  the  spring,  and  its  members, 
stretching  themselves  at  full  length  around  upon  the 
green  grass,  proceeded  to  discuss  the  work  before 
them.  Scarcely,  however,  was  a general  outline  of  it 
agreed  upon  when  Jim  Cossgrove  and  Bill  Burges 
drifted  off  into  an  argument  concerning  the  battle  of 
Waterloo;  and,  as  Burrel  Aycock  and  Lieut.  Grizzle 
at  once  became  deeply  interested  in  the  dispute,  the 
manufacture  of  the  resolutions  devolved  wholly  upon 
your  humble  servant,  who  “gave  his  whole  mind  to 
it”  as  completely  as  did  the  dandy  to  the  tying  of  his 
cravat.  He  fell  short,  I fear,  of  literary  excellence,  yet 
contrived  to  frame  half  a dozen  resolutions  that  were 
warmly  applauded  and  accepted  without  amendment. 
Then  my  friend  Grizzle  sidled  up  to  me  and  in  a confi- 
dential w^ay  asked  me  to  write  some  special  resolutions 
for  him  to  one  of  the  ladies,  as  he  was  engaged  to  her, 
and  she  had  sent  him  a lot  of  nice  things  in  addition. 

CAMP  NEWS, 

James  P.  Coffin,  Batesville,  Ark.:  “The  Confederate 
Veterans  of  Independence  County  and  some  from 
Izard  and  Sharp  Counties  held  their  reunion  on  the 
19th  ult.,  six  miles  north  of  this  place,  and  had  a good 
lime.  Some  fifteen  hundred  to  two  thousand  were 
present,  of  whom  one  hundred  and  tw^enty-three  regis- 
tered as  Confederate  veterans.  A splendid  address  was 
delivered  by  Comrade  Robert  Neill,  formerly  of  the 
First  Arkansas  Mounted  Riflemen.  S most  happily 
rendered  recitation  was  ‘ His  Mother’s  Song,’  by  Miss 
Minnie  Black,  daughter  of  Capt.  Y.  M.  Black,  of  the 
Seventh  Arkansas  Infantry,  besides  good  music  by  our 
band  and  the  singing  of  ‘Dixie’  by  the  old  veterans, 
led  by  an  improvised  choir.” 

W.  K.  iMcCoy,  Chaplain  State  Sovereignty  Camp, 
S.  C.  \h,  Gum  Springs,  Va. : “'Louisia  Camp  Confed- 
erate Veterans,  and  State  Sovereignty  Camp,  S.  C.  V., 
held  their  annual  cooperative  reunion  at  their  county- 
seat  on  Wednesday,  August  18.  The  invited  guesrs 
were  the  members  of  George  E.  Pickett  and  R.  E.  Lee 
C..V.  Camps,  and  R.  E.  Lee  Camp,  S.  C.  V.,  all  of 


Richmond.  The  notable  features  were  good  music, 
several  good  speeches,  and  a big  dinner.  We  have  rea- 
son to  hope  that,  notwithstanding  the  heat,  dust,  etc., 
our  guests  spent  an  agreeable  holiday  among  us.  To 
one  belonging  to  the  old-fashioned  few,  whom  bayonets 
and  the  new  constitution  can  not  reconstruct,  these 
gatherings — expressive  of  love  and  reverence  for  the 
memory  of  our  dead  heroes  and  their  surviving  com- 
rades, whom  we  delight  to  honor  and  attest  our  fidel- 
ity to  the  undying  principles  which  they  upheld — are 
full  of  an  absorbing  interest.  And  when  the  veterans 
file  by,  most  of  them  white  with  the  snows  of  many 
winters  and  many  of  them  bowed  beneath  the  load  of 
poverty  borne  these  thirty  years,  the  emotions  that 
crowd  upon  us  defy  expression.  The  Sons  of  Veter- 
ans have  a strong  organization  in  this  county;  some 
drones,  of  course,  and  some  big-heads,  but  we  are  get- 
ting down  to  a compact  working  basis,  and  hope  to 
yield  good  fruit  in  the  future.” 


IN  ST,  LOUIS  AT  THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  WAR, 

D.  C.  Kennedy  writes  to  J.  Coleman  Gardner,  of 
Springfield,  Mo.,  from  Valetta,  on  the  far-away  isle 
of  Malta: 

In  1861  the  laws  of  Missouri  provided  for  the  or- 
ganization of  the  militia,  and  the  state  was  divided  into 
military  districts,  eleven,  I believe,  eacE district  under 
the  command  of  a brigadier-general.  During  the  lat- 
ter part  of  i860  the  “Jayhawkers”  and  “Red  Legs”  of 
Kansas,  were  making  incursions  into  the  border  coun- 
ties— Jackson,  Henry,  Vernon,  Barton,  and  other 
counties  — committing  depredations,  stealing  horses, 
negroes,  and  other  property,  and  destroying  by  fire 
what  they  couldn’t  carry  off.  To  protect  the  people 
and  property  of  these  counties,  a portion  of  the  militia, 
consisting  of  cavalry,  artillery,  and  infantry,  was  sent 
out  to  the  border.  This  increased  the  feeling  of  hostil- 
ity in  Kansas  against  the  “border  ruffians,”  as  the 
Missourians  were  called,  and  raids  and  counterraids 
were  made  upon  the  borders  of  the  two  states  which 
destroyed  almost  every  vestige  of  civilization  and  in- 
tensified the  people  on  both  sides  of  the  line. 

In  pursuance  of  the  law.  Gov.  Jackson  issued  a gen- 
eral order  requiring  the  state  guard  to  go  into  en- 
campment in  the  re.spective  districts  for  drill  and  dis- 
cipline, and  on  the  morning  of  May  6,  1861,  the  state 
guard  in  the  St.  Louis  district  marched  to  Camp  Jack- 
son,  in  the  Lindell  Grove,  with  all  the  pomp  and  cir- 
cumstance of  war.  The  streets  were  lined  with  peo- 
ple and  carpeted  with  flowers.  The  officers  and  men 
were  the  pick  of  the  spirited  young  men  of  the  town. 
Cen.  D.  M.  Frost  and  staff  were  resplendent  in  gold 
lace  and  brass  buttons,  and  on  the  latter  was  embla- 
zoned the  coat  of  arms  of  the  state:  “United  we  stand, 
divided  we  fall”  [the  same  as  Kentucky. — Ed.  Veter- 
an]— ominous  of  the  result  of  the  coming  conflict. 

The  camp  was  christened  in  honor  of  our  Governor. 
It  was  laid  out  in  streets,  avenues,  and  drives,  the  prim- 
itive oaks  shading  them  from  the  noontide  sun.  The 
streets  were  nam^ed  “Beauregard  Avenue,”  “Jeff  Da- 
vis Boulevard,”  etc.  None  named  for  Lincoln.  Tents 
were  pitched,  guards  mounted,  messes  formed,  pick- 
ets thrown  out,  and  the  grand  rounds  made  with  the 
precision  of  a regular  army. 
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Gen.  PVost  was  a West  Pointer  and  a strict  discipli- 
narian. Personally  he  was  affaible  and  cordial.  My 
relations  with  him  as  a soldier  and  as  a citizen  were  of 
the  most  pleasant  character.  He  is  now  on  the 
threshold  of  threescore  years  and  ten. 

The  camp  was  the  resort  of  the  peo])le  of  the  town, 
especially  the  ladies ; and  between  drill,  guard,  and  de- 
tail duty  the  soldiers  divided  their  time  with  the  ladies, 
explaining  the  science  of  war  and  the  arts  of  love. 

Thus  Monday,  'huesday,  and  Wednesday  passed 
away.  On  Thursday,  the  fourth  day,  a sound  was 
heard  like  a rising  laiell.  Couriers  brought  worcl 
that  home  guards  were  organizing  to  take  the  camp, 
and  that  Capt.  Lyon  (afterward  Gen.  Lyon)  command- 
er at  the  arsenal,  was  supplying  them  with  arms.  The 
immediate  cause  of  this  was  the  arrival  of  the  steamer 
“^Swan”  from'  Baton  Rouge  with  a large  quantity  of 
powder,  cartridges,  muskets,  etc.  Capt.  Lyon  de- 
manded that  the  stores  be  turned  over  to  him,  because 
they  belonged  to  the  Federal  Government.  Gen.  Frost 
refused,  but  was  met  by  a peremptory  demand. 

Gen.  S.  W.  Harney  was  the  officer  in  command  of 
the  department  and  Gen.  Sherman  was  in  the  city,  so 
presumedly  Capt.  Lyon  acted  under  their  instructions. 
The  Germans  of  St.  Louis  composed  the  most  active 
element  of  the  union  forces,  and  several  thousand  of 
them  were  speedily  organized,  and,  as  most  of  them 
had  served  in  the  army  in  their  native  land,  they  were 
ready  for  the  fig'ht.  Many  of  them  couldn’t  speak 
English.  They  were  drilled  by  Americans,  and,  in 
order  to  distinguish  the  right  from  the  left  foot,  straw 
was  tied  to  one  and  hay  to  the  other.  Hence  “hav- 
foot!”  “straw-foot!”  They  were  known  as  “lop-ears," 
“sauer-kraut,”  etc. 

The  camp  was  actively  preparing  for  the  conflict. 
Arms  were  inspected  and  ammunition  distributed.  It 
was  the  pride  and  boast  of  the  Southern  man  that  he 
could  whip  a dozen  “lop-ears.” 

Thursday  night  the  guard  was  doubled  and  skir- 
mishers were  sent  out.  Everything  indicated  an  at- 
tack that  night.  The  boys  were  eager  for  the  fight, 
but  no  enemy  appeared.  About  noon  on  Friday  a 
courier  brought  the  news  that  ten  thousand  Dutch 
were  advancing  on  the  camp  with  cavalry  and  artil- 
lery. The  line  of  battle  was  again  formed,  and  about 
two  o’clock  the  advance-guard  appeared,  but  no  order 
was  given  to  fire  on  them.  Anon  we  were  ordered  lO 
stack  arms  and  march  out  into  the  Olive  Street  road, 
where  we  were  received  between  files  of  home  guards. 
W e were  prisoners.  The  people  rushed  out  from  town 
in  large  numbers,  and  the  greatest  excitement  pre- 
vailed. The  prisoners  were  kept  standing  on  the 
road  for  some  time,  the  crowd  increasing'  and  pressing 
against  the  files  of  home  guards.  They  were  ordered 
back,  but  did  not  obey  the  order,  whereupon  a volley 
was  fired  into  them.  I do  not  remember  positively 
the  fatality  of  the  firing,  but  my  recollection  is  that 
several  persons  were  killed  and  wounded. 

The  march  to  town  was  very  exciting.  The  people 
were  almost  crazy.  Pitched  battles  occurred  on  the 
streets.  By  slow  marches  the  prisoners  reached  the 
arsenal  about  dark.  The  crowd  outside  was  greatkv 
excited,  composed  mostly  of  Germans,  who  insisted 
on  hanging  the  “secesh,”  as  the  prisoners  were  called; 
and  but  for  the  fact  that  a regiment  of  regulars  was 


placed  on  guard  there  is  no  telling  what  would  have 
been  done. 

The  excitement  was  kept  up  more  or  less  all  night, 
and  the  prisoners  didn’t  know  what  minute  they 
would  be  taken  out  and  hanged.  They  couldn’t  sleep, 
nothing  to  eat,  and  no  comfort.  It  was  a long,  fright- 
ful night,  but  Saturday  morning  dawned  and  peace 
reigned.  The  day  wore  on,  and  about  sundown  the 
prisoners  were  taken  to  a boat  at  the  arsenal  wharf, 
which  carried  them  to  the  foot  of  Market  Street,  where 
they  scattered  for  their  homes. 

The  taking  of  the  camp  by  the  Federal  authorities 
on  the  pretext  tJiat  it  was  a disloyal  assembly,  and  the 
treatment  of  the  people  afterward,  had  the  effect  of 
making  Rebels  of  many  people  who  up  to  that  time 
were  strongly  for  the  Union;  and  subsequent  persecu- 
tion of  men,  even  preachers  and  women,  who  would 
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not  take  the  oath  of  loyalty  drove  many  South,  and 
thousands  were  banished.  It  was  a sad  day  for  St. 
Louis.  The  prisons  were  full  of  oeople  charged  with 
disloyalty,  and  to  accommodate  the  demand  AIcDow- 
ell’s  celebrated  college  was  used  as  a dungeon,  where 
men  and  women  were  sent  for  the  slightest  offenses. 

The  Camp  Jackson  prisoners  pursued  their  respec- 
tive avocations  until  about  the  last  of  November, 
when  they  were  ordered  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance 
or  be  sent  into  the  Confederate  lines.  Some  three 
hundred  chose  the  latter,  and  on  the  ist  of  December 
they  were  ordered  to  report  and  be  sent  South.  The 
morning  was  cold  and  snow  was  falling.  Thev  were 
marched  to  the  old  Seventh  Street  depot  of  the  Mis- 
souri Pacific  railroad  to  be  taken  to  Sedalia,  the  ter- 
minus of  the  road,  where  they  were  to  be  turned  over 
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to  Gen.  Price,  who  was  at  that  time  in  Springfield. 
As  the  train  was  about  to  start  the  prisoners  were 
countermarched  down  Seventh  Street  to  Walnut, 
thence  to  the  levee,  where  they  were  put  aboard  a 
steamboat  and  sent  down  the  river.  The  reason  for 
changing  the  route  was  never  understood.  Probably 
at  that  time  the  Federals  did  not  want  to  increase 
Price’s  army. 

Between  Cairo  and  Columbus,  Ky.,  the  prisoners 
were  met  by  a Confederate  transport  in  command  of 
Gen.  Jeff  Thompson,  to  which  we  were  transferred, 
and,  bidding  our  Federal  “friends”  good-by,  we  prom- 
ised to  “meet  them  at  Philippi,”  and  we  met  them  at 
Appomattox. 

At  Memphis  a large  number  of  Missourians  of  all 
classes  and  conditions  were  found.  Some  had  been 
banished,  others  were  refugees.  Among  "them  were 
Capt.  Henry  Guibor  and  Lieut.  W.  P.  Barlow,  who  es- 
caped from  Camp  Jackson  and  made  for  Memphis. 
The  exchanged  prisoners  were  given  quarters  in  a 
large  four-story  building  on  Main  Street,  nearly  oppo- 
site the  main  Street  entrance  to  the  Gayoso  House, 
where  we  remained  a couple  of  weeks,  reorganizing 
to  take  charge  of  a battery  of  four  six-pounders  and 
two  twelve-pound  howitzers.  It  was  turned  over  to 
Gen.  Forrest  and  a company  was  organized.  Henry 
Guibor  was  elected  captain,  John  Corcory,  Ed  Mc- 
Bride, and  Con  Heffernan  lieutenants.  The  non- 
commissioned officers  were  some  of  the  best  known 
young  men  of  St.  Louis. 

The  infantry  and  cavalry  were  sent  overland, 
through  the  swamps,  and  over  the  Crowley  Ridge; 
the  artillery,  by  boat  to  Jackson  Port.  The  march 
through  the  swamps  was  trying  to  the  parlor  soldiers, 
but  they  went  through  it  like  veterans.  The  artillery 
arrived  in  due  time. 

Before  closing  I desire  a few  words  with  you  and 
the  other  ex-Confedera'te  soldiers  of  Springfield,  and 
especially  the  noble  women  who  are  erecting  a monu- 
ment in  the  cemetery.  The  propriety  of  building  a 
monument  in  the  cemetery  was  recognized  by  those 
who  established  it,  and  a base  was  laid;  but  at  that 
time  the  necessity  of  caring  for  the  living  disabled 
Confederates  was  regarded  as  paramount  to  a m.onu- 
ment  to  the  dead.  Hence  the  diversion  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  home  at  Higginsville. 

COMRADE  Kennedy’s  reply  to  gen.  shoup. 

With  the  above  Mr.  Kennedy  wrote  three  years  ago : 

I have  read  carefully  in  the  Veteran  the  article  by 
Gen.  Shoup  on  the  siege  of  Vicksburg,  which  awa- 
kened in  my  memory  recollections  that  have  slumbered 
over  thirty  years.  The  mention  of  Vicksburg  thrills 
Missourians  with  sadness,  for  in  that  ill-fated  garrison 
were  thousands  of  the  brave  sons  that  our  state  con- 
tributed to  the  Confederacy.  Gen.  Shoup  alludes  to 
them  incidentally,  but  disparagingly.  He  selected 
one  event,  the  retreat  from  Big  Black  into  Vicksburg, 
in  which  the  Missourians  figured  conspicuously. 
“They  were  in  an  awful  plight,”  says  Gen.  Shoup, 
without  any  explanation  of  the  cause  of  that  plight. 

It  was  this  reference  that  caused  delay  in  printing 
the  article.  The  causes  of  that  plight  are  easily  in- 
ferred by  considering  their  severe  service. 


THE  WASHINGTON  ARTILLERY, 

Socially  the  most  noted  gathering  yet  in  attendance 
upon  the  Tennessee  Centennial  Exposition  at  Nash- 
ville, if  any  delegations  from  tlie  many  noted  ones 
should  have  preference,  was  that  of  the  Washington 
Artillery,  New  Orleans.  They  came  and  went  in  a 
special  train,  and  old  Nashville  tried  herself  in  doing 
honor  to  those  who  have  not  only  maintained  the  high 
character  of  the  organization,  but  added  largely  to  its 
fame.  Its  commander.  Col.  J.  B.  Richardson,  takes 
special  pride  in  the  organization.  He  is  Treasurer  at 
New  Orleans  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway  Com- 
pany. 

The  Washington  Artillery  was  originally  the  “Na- 
tive American  Artillery,”  commanded  by  Gen.  E.  L. 
Tracy  in  1838,  1839,  and  1840.  Its  first  field  service 
was  in  1846,  when  Gen.  Gaines,  having  issued  a call 
for  Louisiana  volunteers,  the  Washington  Artillery 
was  first  to  respond,  and  proceeded  to  join  Gen.  Zach 
Taylor,  then  commanding  the  American  “Army  of  Oc- 
cupation” in  Mexico.  The  command  was  ready  to 
embark  the  morning  after  the  response  to  Gen.  Gaines’s 
call.  Promptness  has  ever  been  a marked  characteris- 
tic of  the  command. 

On  January  ii,  1861,  before  Louisiana  withdrew 
from  the  Eederal  Union,  the  Washington  Artillery,  in 
connection  with  several  companies  of  militia,  rendered 
service  to  the  state.  Proceeding  to  Baton  Rouge  un- 
der its  commander.  Col.  J.  B.  Walton,  it  took  posses- 
sion of  the  United  States  arsenal,  containing  vast  stores 
of  arms,  equipments,  and  ammunition. 

When  the  great  civil  war  began,  the  Washington  Ar- 
tillery prepared  promptly  and  energetically  to  take  the 
field.  Pour  full  companies  were  organized  and  a bat- 
talion of  artillery  was  equipped  and  drilled.  A tender 
of  service  was  made  to  the  Confederate  Government, 
then  located  at  Montgomery,  Ala.,  which  tender  was 
accepted  for  the  term  of  the  war  under  a special  act  of 
Congress. 

On  May  26  the  Washington  Artillery  was  mustered 
into  the  Confederate  service,  and  left  New  Orleans  the 
next  day  for  the  seat  of  war  in  Virginia.  Upon  its  ar- 
rival in  Richmond  it  was  sent  forward  to  Manassas,  and 
upon  that  sanguinary  field  it  received  its  first  baptism 
of  fire.  Prom  that  time  forward  it  was  closely  inter- 
woven with  the  operations  of  the  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia. 

The  battalion  which  went  to  Virginia  did  not  include 
the  full  contribution  of  the  Washington  Artillery  to  the 
Confederate  cause.  A company  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty-six  members,  composed  of  those  who  were  delayed 
in  starting,  was  with  Gen.  Albert  Sidney  Johnston  at 
Shiloh.  The  company  won  its  first  laurels  there,  and 
participated  in  many  of  the  great  battles  of  the  civil  war 
with  conspicuous  skill  and  daring.  In  battle,  advance, 
or  retreat,  it  was  always  an  important  factor  of  the 
army.  The  enemy  entertained  a profound  respect  for 
its  prowess,  and  all  branches  of  the  Confederate  serv- 
ice paid  tribute  to  its  skill  and  valor.  The  names  of 
sixty  battles  are  inscribed  upon  its  colors. 

The  Wasliington  Artillery  fired  the  first  shot  at  Ma- 
nassas and  the  last  at  Spanish  Port.  The  thunder  of  its 
guns  in  Virginia,  at  Mechanicsville,  Rappahannock 
Station,  Second  Manassas.  Sharpsburg,  Fredericks- 
burg, Chancellorsville,  Gettysburg,  Williamsport,  Fort 
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St'cvens,  Seven  L’ines,  Drury’s  Bluffs,  the  seven  clays’ 
struggle  around  Richmond,  Cliickahoininy,  and  Pe- 
tersburg, found  glorious  echo  in  the  West  at  Slnloh, 
Corinth,  Parmington,  Munfordville,  Perryville,  Mur- 
freesboro, Stone’s  River,  Jackson,  Chickanuiuga,  Mis- 
sionary Ridge,  Resaca,  Kennesaw  Mountain,  Atlanta, 
and  Spanish  h'ort.  In  tlie  four  years  of  bloody  strug- 
gle between  the  North  and  South,  the  Washington  Ar- 
tillery never  faltered  in  its  patriotic  duty.  It  emerged 
from  the  gigantic  contest  with  a reputation  and  fame 
that  will  ever  shine  in  the  military  annals  of  the  country. 

The  surviving  veterans  of  the  company,  although 
physically  unfitted  for  field  campaigns,  have  supple- 
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mented  their  war  .«erv'ces  by  the  patriotic  duty  of  hon- 
oring their  dead,  caring  for  their  needy  comrades,  and 
keeping  alive  the  sacred  memories  of  the  past.  As 
their  numbers  diminish  by  death,  the  survivors  are 
drawn  together  in  closer  bonds  of  brotherhood.  They 
can  not  look  forward  to  seeing  a full  vindication  by 
history  of  the  cause  which  they  upheld,  but  they  are 
content  in  the  conviction  that  the  patriotic  young  man- 
hood that  has  succeeded  them  will  be  true  to  the  colors 
which  they  followed  with  such  dutiful  zeal  and  devo- 
tion. 

Should,  unhappily,  this  country  be  plunged  into  a 
foreign  war,  or  should  Louisiana  be  necessitated  to  call 
her  sons  to  the  field  in  defense  of  her  rights  or  honor, 
the  Washington  Artillery  will  be  found,  as  of  yore,  in 
the  van  of  the  battle. 

John  R.  Dinsmore,  of  Macon,  Miss.,  desires  informa- 
tion of  Joe  Teague  and  two  other  soldiers  named  Har- 
dee and  White,  who  spent  some  time  at  the  home  of 
his  father,  one  mile  east  of  Macon,  during  the  war. 


1 Ion.  J.  M.  Pearson,  mayor  (;f  McKinney,  Tex.,  see- 
ing in  the  July  Veteran  a picture  of  Gen.  M.  J.  Bulger, 
the  oldest  living  Confederate  officer,  writes: 

I have  known  Gen.  Bulger  all  my  life;  went  to  school 
with  his  children.  He  was  opposed  to  secession,  fa- 
voring cooperation  of  all  the  Southern  states  to  secure 
their  rights  in  the  union;  but  when  Alabama  seceded 
he  buckled  on  his  sword  and  went  to  the  front  in  her 
defense.  He  engaged  in  several  of  the  most  important 
battles  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia.  While  lead- 
ing his  regiment  in  a charge  on  the  battle-field  of  Get- 
tysburg he  was  shot  through  the  body,  and  when  our 
army  retired  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Be- 
ing over  sixty  years  of  age  at  the  time,  and  shot  severe- 
ly, it  was  thought  impossible  for  him  to  recover.  The 
Federal  surgeon  in  charge  of  the  hospital  inspected  his 
wound,  and  in  reply  to  the  old  hero’s  inquiry  as  to  his 
chance  for  recovery  said:  “You  have  about  one  chance 
in  a hundred.”  Gen.  Bulger  then  said:  “I  will  take 
that  chance.”  He  went  through  a long  and  tedious 
imprisonment,  and  recovered  to  a great  extent  from 
his  wound. 

At  the  reunion  at  Houston,  some  three  years  ago,  I 
again  met  him,  also  a half-brother  of  his,  whom  Gen. 
Bulger  accidentally  met  there.  The  General  was  quite 
feeble,  seeing  which,  an  old  gentleman,  about  seventy 
years  old,  showed  him  some  attention.  They  got  into 
conversation,  and  the  General  asked  the  old  man  his 
name.  On  being  told  (I  have  forgotten  the  name), 
Gen.  Bulger  said:  “My  mother  married  a second  hus- 
band whose  name  was  the  same  as  yours.”  “What 
was  your  mother’s  name?”  The  old  man  told  him,  and 
Bulger  replied:  “That  was  the  name  of  my  mother.” 
A further  investigation  developed  the  fact  that  they 
were  half-brothers,  and  this  was  the  first  time  thev  had 
met  for  sixty-seven  years, 

Gen.  Bulger  is  a remarkable  man,  and  has  led  a life 
full  of  romance.  I hope  to  see  him  at  the  next  reunion, 
notwithstanding  his  extreme  age. 

PATHETIC  TRIBUTE  FROM  A FEDERAL. 

G.  H.  Blakeslee,  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Twenty- 
Ninth  Illinois  Volunteers,  tells  of  the  aid  rendered 
William  Hugh  Parks,  Company  K,  Twelfth  Tennes- 
see, C.  S.  A.,  when  wounded  unto  death,  and  of  the 
efforts  to  locate  his  relatives.  This  was  published  in 
the  Bine  and  Gray,  not  now  printed: 

During  the  Atlanta  campaign,  in  1864,  after  a hard 
battle  on  the  19th  of  June,  near  Kennesaw  Mountain, 
the  contending  parties  struggled  until  darkness  cov- 
ered the  mountains,  a kindly  mantle  covering  the  dead 
and  dying  boys  in  blue  and  in  gray. 

Some  thousands  of  us,  yet  alive,  lay  there  helpless 
until  near  morning,  when  searching  parties,  under 
cover  of  darkness,  moved  us  to  the  rear.  With  us 
was  carried  back  to  the  field  hospital  a young  Confeder- 
ate soldier,  mortally  wounded,  and  suffering  great  ag- 
ony, being  shot  through  the  bowels  with  a Minie  ball, 
and  he  was  laid  on  a cot  adjoining  mine.  Fie  was  intel- 
ligent and  educated.  The  long  campaigns  in  which  he 
had  been  engaged  bad  reduced  his  wordrobe  to  a low 
ebb,  but  through  the  torn  and  tattered  raiment  shone 
the  reflection  of  the  gentleman. 

In  mortal  agony,  low  moans  would  escape  his  fal- 
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tering  lips;  and,  recovering  himself  and  turning  to  me, 
he  would  apologize  for  having  disturbed  me.  At 
every  request  I made  for  the  attendant  to  bring  him 
some  relief  he  turned  gratefully  to  me  with  a gentle 
“Thank  you;”  for  every  cup  of  water  or  dose  of  medi- 
cine administered  the  kindly  “Thank  you”  followed. 

Knowing  that  his  time  for  this  earth  was  short,  he 
gave  me  his  name,  company,  and  regiment,  and  re- 
quested that  I communicate  with  his  people  if  I 
should  ever  have  the  opportunity.  But  before  giving 
their  names  and  addresses  he  became  flighty,  and  his 
mind  evidently  wandered  back  to  his  home  in  Ten- 
nessee. Again  he  lived  over  the  old  home  life  among 
his  kindred  and  friends,  he  walked  along  the  shady 
paths  and  over  the  old  fields;  again  he  tasted  the  cold 
water,  which  he  dipped  up  with  the  old  gourd  as  it 
flowed  over  the  rocks  in  the  dear  old  spring-house; 
once  more  he  romped  with  his  sisters  and  talked  with 
them  of  father  and  mother  in  heaven.  Then  his  mind 
would  revert  to  the  war,  would  dwell  upon  the  gathei'- 
ing  gloom  that  was  spreading  over  his  dear  Southland, 
would  picture  in  feeling  terms  the  loss  of  some  brave 
comrade  and  the  suffering  borne  by  those  who  had 
been  brought  up  in  luxury ; but  for  himself  no  sigh  nor 
complaint  ever  escaped  him.  ikgain,  becoming  a sup- 
pliant at  the  throne  of  grace,  he  thanked  his  Heavenly 
Father  that  it  was  his  fortune  to  have  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  those  whom  he  had  looked  upon  as  enemies, 
but  who,  in  his  adversity,  had  proved  to  be  friends. 
Fie  fervently  implored  God  to  be  a father  to  his  or- 
phan sisters  and  protect  them  in  the  days  to  come. 
In  feeling  supplication  he  asked  the  Great  Ruler  to 
bless  his  beloved  land  and  the  rulers  thereof,  and 
prayed  that  the  days  of  danger  and  trouble  would  soon 
end  in  peace. 

Thus  the  moments  slipped  away,  and  during  the 
dark  hours  of  night  his  soul  went  back  to  his  God. 
Thus  passed  from  my  presence  through  the  portals  of 
heaven  the  immortal  spirit  of  William  H.  Parks,  Com- 
pany K,  Twelfth  Tennessee,  C.  S.  A. 

At  my  request  young  Parks  was  buried  in  a shady 
nook  in  a grave  separate  and  apart  from  all  others,  and 
his  lonely  resting-place  marked.  I also  mapped  the 
vicinity,  so  that  his  place  of  burial  could  be  found  in 
the  future  should  his  friends  be  discovered.  In  1869 
his  remains  were  disinterred,  and  now  rest  with  his 
comrades  in  the  Confederate  cemetery  at  Marietta,  Ga. 

Time  passed  on,  and  in  the  spring  of  1865  the  war 
w'as  virtually  over;  and  the  government,  not  being  able 
to  patch  me  up  for  any  further  use,  turned  me  adrift, 
a physical  wreck,  to  begin  life  anew.  I endeavored 
to  forget  the  scenes  of  those  four  dark  years,  and  I put 
as  far  away  from  me  as  was  possible  all  remembrance 
of  those  sad  times,  till  one  day,  several  years  after,  I 
came  across  one  of  my  war-time  diaries.  It  brought 
to  mind  my  promise  to  the  dying  Confederate.  I 
wrote  letters  to  a dozen  post-offices  in  Tennessee,  but 
could  learn  nothing.  I resolved  to  try  another  meth- 
od, and  advertised  in  the  newspapers  of  Memphis  and 
Nashville.  In  a few  days  letters  began  coming  thick 
and  fast  from  comrades,  friends,  and  relatives.  No 
word  had  ever  reached  them  concerning  his  fate. 
From  these  letters  I learned  that  young  Parks’s  home 
had  been  at  Humboldt,  Tenn.,  and  that  his  two  sisters, 
Mrs.  M.  P.  McIntosh  and  Mrs.  S.  E.  Northway  (now 
of  Waverly  Place,  Nashville),  lived  there.  A corre- 


spondence followed  with  one  of  these  sisters  that  con- 
tinued through  several  months,  and  I received  some 
beautiful  letters  expressive  of  gratitude  in  the  most 
devoted  Christian  spirit  for  the  small  service  I had 
rendered. 

CAPTURE  OF  THE  "CALEB  CUSHING." 

Daughter  of  the  Confederacy,  a member  of  the 
Baltimore  Chapter,  writes; 

While  passing  a few  days  of  the  summer  near  Port- 
land, Me.,  I chanced  in  a local  history  on  the  following 
incident.  It  was  new  to  me,  and  may  be  so  to  the 
Veteran.  It  would  be  interesting  to  learn  something 
of  the  subsequent  fate  of  Lieut.  C.  W.  Read  and  his 
men,  and  to  what  state  he  belonged.  I copy  the  ac- 
count, full  of  unconscious  humor,  in  the  view  that  it 
takes  of  what  constitutes  a “brilliant  achievement.” 
Lieut.  Read’s  attempt  will  recall  to  many  of  your  read- 
ers the  capture  of  the  “St.  Nicholas,”  together  with 
three  heavily  laden  schooners,  in  Chesapeake  Bay,  in 
the  early  days  of  the  war.  In  this  latter  case,  how- 
ever, the  attempt  was  successful,  but  its  leading  spirit, 
the  gallant  Col.  Richard  Thomas  Zarvona,  was  himself 
captured  later  and  treated  with  the  extremest  rigor 
during  a long  imprisonment  in  Port  Lafayette. 

THE  TACONY-CUSHING  AFFAIR,  1863. 

The  Adjutant-General  of  the  state  of  Maine  reported 
as  follows:  “The  prompt  and  vigilant  action  on  the  part 
of  the  civil  authorities  in  capturing  the  officers  and 
crew  of  the  rebel  bark  ‘Tacony’  off  the  harbor  of  Port- 
land, on  the  26th  of  June,  1863,  forms  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  pages  in  tlie  history  of  the  war,  and  will  ever 
be  remembered  as  a gallant  and  praiseworthy  affair.” 

On  the  morning  of  that  day  the  city  was  thrown  into 
the  wildest  state  of  excitment  by  the  spreading  of  the 
news  that  the  “Caleb  Cushing,”  the  United  States 
revenue  cutter,  had  been  successfully  cut  out  during 
Che  night  by  the  Rebels,  and  was  then  making  her 
way  out  to  sea,  having  been  discovered  from  the  ob- 
servatory at  about  half-past  seven.  Though  a sailing- 
vessel,  she  had  been  heavily  armed,  properly  provi- 
sioned, and  ordered  to  cruise  for  the  privateer  “Taco- 
ny,” that  had  been  depredating  along  our  coast.  Be- 
cause of  the  recent  death  of  her  captain  she  was  waiting 
for  a new  commander,  under  charge  of  a lieutenant,  and 
her  proceeding  to  sea  gave  rise  to  suspicions  that  were 
confirmed  by  facts  discovered  afterward.  Lieut.  C. 
W.  Read,  a commissioned  officer  in  the  Rebel  navy, 
had  abandoned  and  burned  the  “Tacony,”  and,  trans- 
ferring himself  to  a fishing-vessel,  the  “Archer,”  which 
he  had  captured,  he  sailed  into  the  harbor  and  an- 
chored over  night.  Between  the  hours  of  one  and 
two  o’clock  he  silently  boarded  the  “Cushing”  from 
boats,  and,  overpowering'  the  watch,  made  prisoners 
of  and  ironed  and  confined  the  crew  below.  Read 
then  tov/ed  his  prize  out  of  the  harbor  with  his  boats, 
passing  between  Cow  and  Hog  Islands,  thus  avoiding 
the  ports,  and  standing  out  to  sea  by  the  Green  Is- 
lands. At  10  A.M.  he  was  about  fifteen  miles  from  the 
city,  when  the  wind  left  him  becalmed.  Collector 
Jewett  immediately  chartered  the  steamers  “Forest 
City”  and  “Casco”  and  the  tug  “Tiger,”  Mayor  Mc- 
Lellan  chartered  the  propellor  “Chesapeake,”  and 
they  were  all  armed  with  cannon  and  filled  with  United 
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States  regulars  from  the  fort,  part  of  the  Seventh 
Maine  Regiment,  and  volunteer  citizens,  with  plenty 
of  arms  and  ammunition.  The  “Forest  City,”  start- 
ing first,  received  the  honor  of  several  shots  from  the 
captured  cutter,  but  fortunately  they  all  fell  short. 
After  consultation  it  was  determined  to  run  the  cutter 
down  with  the  “Chesapeake,”  and  she  steamed  ahead 
for  the  purpose.  It  seems  that  they  had  exhausted 
all  the  shot  from  the  racks  and  were  unable  to  find  the 
reserve  stores  on  board,  and  neither  threats  nor  in- 
ducements availed  with  the  crew  to  disclose  them.  So 
Lieut.  Read  set  the  cutter’s  crew  adrift  in  one  boat, 
fired  the  “Cushing,”  and  in  his  own  two  boats  at- 
tempted to  escape  to  the  Sharpwell  shore,  but  was 
overtaken  and  made  prisoner  by  the  “Forest  City.” 
At  two  o’clock  the  magazine  of  the  “Cushing,”  con- 
taining four  hundred  pounds  of  powder,  exploded 
with  a terrible  concussion.  Her  fate  being  thus  de- 
termined, the  expedition  returned  to  the  city.  On  the 
way  the  “Archer,”  with  the  remaining  three  of  the 
“Tacony’s”  crew,  was  captured  while  she  was  attempt- 
ing to  escape,  and  taken  in  tow.  The  prisoners  were 
put  in  close  confinement  in  Fort  Preble. 

The  brilliant  achievement  of  the  expedition  was  hon- 
ored by  the  ringing  of  bells  and  firing  of  cannon,  and 
the  wharves  and  every  available  point  were  alive  with 
people  on  its  arrival,  who  indulged  in  joyous  demon- 
strations. 


INCIDENTS  IN  THE  BATTLE  AT  WILLIAMSBURG. 

Comrade  T.  D.  Jennings,  Adjutant  of  Garland 
Camp,  Lynchburg,  Va.,  revisited  the  memorable  bat- 
tle-field of  Williamsburg,  and  sends  an  account  of  his 
“recollections  of  that  memorable  battle  in  the  war  for 
Southern  rights 

We  Virginians  of  the  First,  Seventh,  Eleventh,  and 
Seventeenth  Regiments  composed  the  A.  P.  Hill  Bri- 
gade, under  Pickett  and  Longstreet,  and  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  5th  of  May,  1862,  were  in  the  second  line; 
but  as  the  first  line,  in  our  immediate  front,  was  some- 
what disordered  by  the  enemy’s  fire  and  the  want  of 
ammunition,  we  were  soon  advanced  to  the  post  of 
honor.  We  had  previously  suffered  from  the  artillery 
fire.  We  were  rapidly  pushed  forward,  and  we  as- 
sumed the  offensive  in  excellent  order  and  spirit,  ad- 
vancing through  the  dense  wood  as  the  enemy  retired 
before  us,  until  we  reached  the  large  area  of  “cut-down” 
trees,  which  afforded  excellent  cover  for  the  several 
lines  of  Yankees,  who  poured  into  us  an  unceasing 
and  effective  fire.  It  was  during  this  advance  through 
the  woods  that  the  writer  managed  to  take  a prisoner, 
who  stood  his  ground  manfully,  and  whose  mouth  was 
black  from  “chawing  cartridges.”  About  this  time 
one  of  our  colonels  (whom  you  would  know  if  named) 
rushed  excitedly  up  to  us  with  hat,  pistol,  and  sword 
in  hand,  expostulating  against  our  firing  upon  his  reg- 
iment, which  he  declared  was  in  our  front  and  right, 
and  vehemently  ordered  us  to  stop  firing.  This  occa- 
sioned momentary  confusion,  as  we  were  horrified  at 
the  idea  of  shooting  our  own  men;  but  some  of  our 
keen-sighted  boys  shouted  back  to  him,  “Colonel,  if 
that’s  your  regiment,  they  are  facing  and  shooting  this 
way,”  and  without  further  ado  we  again  opened  fire 
and  advanced.  The  capture  of  the  black-mouthed  Yank 


just  at  this  juncture  told  unmistakably  that  the  enemy 
were  in  our  front,  though  I well  remember  they  tried 
to  dupe  us  by  gesticulating  and  exclaiming:  “Don’t 
shoot!  don’t  shoot!  friends!  friends!  ” 

When  we  reached  the  fallen  timber  mentioned  we 
found  from  the  hot  firing  that  the  Yanks  were  in 
strong  force,  though  invisibly  screened  by  the  foliage 
of  the  cut-down  trees,  and  our  advance  was  checked 
for  some  minutes,  though  we  gave  back  volleys  into 
the  smoke,  by  which  we  located  the  first  line  of  the 
enemy,  not  much  over  pistol-shot  from  us.  We  were 
using  buck  and  ball  cartridges  then,  fortunately,  as  the 
sequel  proved.  Later  in  the  day  we  refilled  our  car- 
tridge-boxes from  those  we  captured  from  the  Yanks. 
Some  of  us  remember  cautioning  our  men  not  to  fire 
so  rapidly,  for  fear  we  would  exhaust  our  ammunition 
and  not  inflict  much  loss  upon  the  opposing  forces, 
who  appeared  to  be  protected  by  the  logs.  Our  hesi- 
tation at  this  point  cost  us  dearly,  as  many  of  our  men 
fell  before  the  hot  fire  of  the  enemy. 

I recall  another  incident  just  there;  One  of  Com- 
pany G,  Eleventh  Virginia,  when  hit,  yelled  at  the 
top  of  his  voice,  “Furlough!  furlough!  furlough!” 
which  was  amusing  even  amid  such  exciting  scenes. 
I recall  also  that  most  of  our  boys — for  we  were  but 
boys  indeed  as  to  age — refused  to  get  behind  the  trees 
or  to  lie  down,  actuated  by  a mistaken  chivalric  sense 
of  manhood.  These  same  boys,  with  that  same  spirit, 
carried  the  banners  of  Hill,  Longstreet,  Kemper,  Ew- 
ell, Terry,  and  Pickett  to  glorious  immortality,  and 
with  bayonets  in  their  boyish  hands  wrote  those  names 
in  living  letters  of  undying  fame. 

Seeing  that  our  side  was  apparently  getting  the 
worst  of  this  duel  against  a foe  screened  and  sheltered 
somewhat  by  the  fallen  timber,  our  colonel  (Garland), 
wounded  as  he  was,  pushed  through  our  regiment, 
saying:  “Let’s  see  what’s  the  matter  here,  boys;  we 
must  advance.”  Some  of  us  said,  “Get  back.  Colonel; 
we  will  go  forward,”  and,  as  if  by  common  impulse, 
our  whole  line  advanced. 

I remember  how  surprised  I was  when  we  reached 
the  first  line  of  the  enemy  and  noticed  the  evidences  of 
how  effective  our  fire  had  been  upon  it,  though  pro- 
tected, as  I thought,  by  the  timber;  but  our  buck  and 
ball  cartridges,  each  containing  one  large  ball  and  six 
or  eight  buckshot,  were  deadly  at  the  short  range  at 
which  we  had  fought. 

We  swept  on  entirely  through  this  body  of  fallen 
timber  up  to  the  main  road,  in  which  were  unlimbered 
several  of  the  enemy’s  cannon,  and  kept  on  until  we 
reached  the  standing  timber  again,  having  apparently 
gobbled  up  everything  that  had  been  in  our  front. 

Pretty  soon  we  were  drawn  back  to  reform  from  the 
mixture  into  which  we  had  gotten  during  our  rapid 
advance  through  this  dense  cut-down  timber.  It 
chanced  that  some  seventeen  of  ns  did  not  hear  or  no- 
tice the  order  and  movement  to  halt  and  reform,  con- 
sequently continued  on  until  we  struck  the  advancing 
skirmishers  of  the  enemy’s  reenforcements.  Just  then 
we  happened  upon  what  was  apparently  an  ancient 
line  of  grass-grown  earthworks.  We  learned  after- 
ward that  portions  of  Washington’s  line  of  entrench- 
ments were  yet  discernible  thereabouts,  and  so  it  is  pos- 
sible that  we  ragged  “Rebs”  were  actually  defending 
the  same  works  where  once  stood  the  ragged  conti- 
nental “Rebs,”  fighting  the  Hessians  of  Europe,  as 
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we  were  now,  some  eighty  years  later.  “So  doth  his- 
tory repeat  itself.” 

We  held  our  position  in  these  old  earthworks  on 
both  sides  of  the  road  for  nearly  an  hour.  In  our 
front  there  was  one  cannon  in  the  road,  from  which  we 
drove  the  gunners.  One  of  these  was  on  the  gun, 
wounded  and  making  a great  outcry.  He  had  on  a 
white  shirt,  which  attracted  our  attention,  as  white 
shirts  were,  even  then,  seldom  seen.  Several  at- 
tempts were  made  by  his  men  to  carry  him  off,  but  we 
drove  them  away  each  time.  We  captured  several 
skirmishers.  I remember  one  of  these,  a long,  lank 
Yank,  who  was  brought  in  by  the  smallest  boy  in 
Company  G,  who  was  barely  five  feet  tall ; and  as  they 
crossed  over  the  bank  some  one  asked:  “Is  that  your 
‘long’  lost  brother?  ” 

So  we  continued  there,  oblivious  to  all  except  our 
immediate  surroundings,  trying  to  hit  every  head  that 
put  up  an  appearance;  when,  suddenly,  one  of  the  boys 
exclaimed,  “Great  Caesar!  look!  The  woods  are 
black  with  Yankees,”  and  sure  enough  it  did  so  seem. 
We  seventeen  did  not  think  it  a fair  fight,  “we’uns 
agin  thousands,”  so  — not  like  Artemus  Ward,  who 
surrendered  to  the  fifty  Indians  “to  prevent  the  use- 
less effusion  of  blood”  — we  didn’t  surrender;  but, 
adopting  Joe  Johnston  tactics,  we  fell  back.  Now, 
how  we  ran  into  one  of  our  brigades  that  was  ad- 
vancing! how  we  threw  in  our  fortunes  temporardy 
with  the  Second  Florida  and  “fit”  a while  longer,  till 
the  enemy’s  advance  was  checked!  how  we  boldly 
marched  up  to  Gen.  Johnston  and  staff  and  asked  to 
be  directed  to  the  Eleventh  Virginia,  and  how  we  evi- 
dently were  viewed  with  suspicion  by  the  General 
when  he  sternly  said,  “Go  back  yonder  where  the 
firing  is,  and  you  will  find  the  Eleventh!”  and  how  we 
told  him:  “We  have  been  there  some  hours,  and  are 
tired  of  fighting  McClellan’s  army  all  by  ourselves!’’ 
We  did  go  back,  found  our  regiment,  and  learned  that 
we  had  been  numbered  with  the  killed  and  missing.  It 
being  now  night,  we  slept  on  the  battle-field,  uncon- 
scious of  having  made  history. 


EARLY  ENGAGEMENTS  WITH  FORREST, 

Charles  W.  Button,  now  of  Nashville,  Tenn. : 

Early  in  June,  i86i,  Gov.  Isham  G.  Harris,  of  Ten- 
nessee, commissioned  Nathan  Bedford  Eorrest,  of 
Memphis,  colonel,  and  directed  him  to  raise  a regi- 
ment of  cavalry  in  Kentucky  for  the  Confederacv.  At 
that  time  the  neutrality  law  was  strictly  in  force  in  that 
state.  It  was  full  of  Northern  detectives  and  recruit- 
ing officers  for  the  Eederal  army,  but  Eorrest  went  im- 
mediately to  Elizabethtown  and  there  learned  that  a 
company  was  being  raised  for  the  South  in  Meade  and 
Breckinridge  Counties  under  Capt.  Overton.  Eor- 
rest went  there,  saw  Overton  and  others  of  the  com- 
pany, and  arranged  with  them  to  join  him.  There 
were  about  a hundred  of  them,  all  splendidly  mounted, 
but  without  guns.  Notifying  these  men  to  go  quietly 
and  singly  to  Nolin,  near  Elizabethtown,  at  a certain 
time,  he  took  four  or  five  of  the  company  and  went  to 
Louisville,  where  he  bought  about  three  hundred 
Colt’s  navy  pistols,  a hundred  cavalry  saddles,  bridles, 
etc.,  complete  equipment  for  his  men.  He  then  went 
on  to  Shelby  County.  En  route  he  heard  of  my  father 
as  a noted  Rebel,  and  went  to  our  house  to  stay  over 


night.  I was  attending  a military  drill  with  a local 
company  to  which  I belonged,  and  as  I rode  up  home, 
dressed  in  my  new  uniform,  I saw  my  father  and  a 
splendid-looking  man  in  serious  conversation  in  the 
front  yard.  I was  introduced  to  Col.  Eorrest  and  told 
that  he  was  recruiting  soldiers,  and,  as  I had  already 
determined  to  go  out,  he  wished  me  to  go  with  him. 

The  next  morning  I drove  Col.  Eorrest  to  a Demo- 
cratic meeting  near  Christiansburg,  where  we  met  sev- 
eral boys  to  whom  I introduced  him.  Six,  including 
myself,  agreed  to  meet  him  at  a livery  stable  in  Louis- 
ville. Our  little  crowd,  comprised  of  William  Mad- 
dox, Gamaliel  Harris,  William  and  John  Lilly,  Young 
Howard,  and  myself — none  of  us  over  eighteen — ar- 
rived at  our  meeting-point  about  dark  of  the  day  fol- 
lowing, and  Col.  Eorrest  soon  had  us  all  busy  carrying 
coffee-sacks  filled  with  navy  pistols,  bundles  and  pack- 
ages of  saddlery  and  cavalry  equipments  on  our  shoul- 
ders for  a distance  of  about  two  squares,  until  we  had 
filled  four  wagons,  which  occupied  us  until  about  mid- 
night. When  all  was  ready  we  started  slowly  and  cau- 
tiously out  the  Elizabethtown  turnpike,  with  two  men 
in  advance  of  the  wagons,  four  imrnediately  following, 
and  four,  including  Col.  Eorrest,  a short  distance  in 
the  rear. 

When  we  had  gotten  five  or  six  miles  out  of  the  city 
one  of  the  rear-guard  came  galloping  up  and  reported 
that  the  Louisville  mounted  police  were  after  us.  This 
news  came  from  a friend  whom  Col.  Eorrest  had  left  in 
the  city  to  watch  police  headquarters  until  we  got  a 
safe  distance  away.  The  wagons  were  hurried  up  and 
rattled  away  with  the  two  guards  in  advance,  making 
much  noise,  and  we  formed  across  the  pike  to  await 
the  charge  of  the  police.  This  was  my  first  line  of  bat- 
tle. After  waiting  some  twenty  minutes,  the  wagons 
having  a good  start,  and  still  hearing  nothing,  we 
moved  on.  We  heard  afterwards  as  a fact  that  they 
did  follow  us  for  about  five  miles.  We  arrived  safely 
at  Nolin  that  evening,  after  having  driven  over  forty 
miles. 

During  that  evening  and  night  Capt.  Overton’s 
company,  called  the  “Boone  Rangers,”  arrived.  Two 
Colt’s  navy  pistols,  a saber,  saddle,  bridle,  etc.,  were 
immediately  issued  to  each  man,  and  being  splendidly 
mounted,  it  was  the  finest  military  display  I had  ever 
seen.  I thought  that  with  that  company,  armed  and 
equipped  as  it  was,  it  was  foolishness  to  march  South 
to  organize.  We  ought  to  go  back,  take  Louisville, 
and  then  Cincinnati,  and  I felt  that  the  war  would  last 
no  time  with  the  Boone  Rangers  in  the  field.  We 
then,  of  course,  defied  state  authorities  and  marched 
boldly  through  Elizabethtown,  Munfordville,  Bowling 
Green,  and  Russellville  on  to  Clarksville,  where  we 
sent  our  horses  by  dirt  road  and  we  went  by  rail  to 
Memphis. 

We  went  into  camp  at  the  old  fair-grounds,  Mem- 
phis, and  drilled  every  day.  While  there  several  other 
companies  joined  us:  Capt.  May,  with  a Memphis 
company;  a company  from  Texas;  Maj.  Kelley,  with  a 
company  from  Huntsville,  Ala. 

In  the  fall  we  went  by  boat  to  Columbus,  Ky.,  arri- 
ving there  just  after  the  battle  of  Belmont.  We  then 
marched  across  the  country  to  Eort  Henrv  and  on  to 
Hopkinsville,  Ky.,  where  we  went  into  winter  quar- 
ters. We  scouted  and  fought  gun-boats  on  the  Cum- 
berland River  many  times  during  that  fall. 
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While  stationed  at  Hopkinsville  our  company,  with 
another  of  our  regiment,  with  three  days’  rations, 
moved  out  on  the  I’rincoton  road  under  command  of 
that  brave  and  gallant  officer,  Maj.  D.  C.  Kelley,  and 
on  to  Princeton,  Ky.,  where  we  went  into  camp  for  the 
night.  The  next  morning  we  marched  out  on  the 
Ford’s  Ferry  road.  Ford’s  Ferry  was  on  the  Ohio 
River  a few  miles  above  Smithland,  where  about  ten 
thousand  Federals  were  encamped.  The  little  town  of 
about  a dozen  houses  was  at  the  foot  of  a rocky  hill  or 
mountain,  with  a flat  area  about  two  hundred  yards 
wide  between  that  and  the  river.  We  arrived  at  the  top 
of  this  hill  overlooking  the  river  and  town  about  nine 
o’clock  at  night.  Detachments  were  detailed  and  in- 
structed in  their  specific  duties.  Silence  was  the  or- 
der; no  one  was  to  speak  above  a whisper.  It  was 
very  dark.  A Federal  transport,  loaded  to  the  guards 
with  army  stores,  was  tied  up  at  the  town  landing. 
This  was  our  game,  and  we  had  a long  train  of  wagons 
with  us  to  be  loaded  from  the  transport.  A gun-boat 
lay  about  seventy-five  yards  out  in  the  stream,  with  its 
frowning  guns  covering  the  transport.  About  a hun- 
dred yards  higher  up  there  was  another  gun-boat  in 
full  view.  After  the  council,  each  squad  understand- 
ing explicitly  its  instructions,  we  were  marched  to  the 
foot  of  the  hill  and  dismounted,  number  fours  holding 
horses.  Quickly  but  quietly  we  moved  to  the  bank 
of  the  river,  about  twenty  paces  from  the  transport, 
and  lay  flat  on  the  ground,  while  five  men,  under  com- 
mand of  Maj.  Kelley,  boarded  the  transport,  closely 
supported  by  fifteen  more.  Not  a word  was  spoken. 
All  nature  seemed  as  still  as  death.  Some  went  below 
and  others  to  the  office  of  the  middle  deck  of  the 
transport.  Pistols  were  drawn  at  the  heads  of  officers 
and  employees,  who  were  told  that  silence  and  strict 
obedience  only  would  insure  their  lives,  that  to  speak 
one  word  was  certain  death.  The  captain  of  the  boat 
was  ordered  to  put  his  men  to  work  immediately  load- 
ing our  wagons.  About  tvv^o  o’clock  the  last  of  the 
wagons  moved  slowly  up  the  hill  and  over  the  top,  and 
then  we  put  the  torch  to  the  transport.  In  three  min- 
utes the  place  was  as  light  as  day.  At  that  time  sev- 
eral small  boats  were  seen  to  shoot  out  from  the  sides 
of  the  gunboat.  They  were  allowed  to  come  on  with- 
in twenty  feet  of  the  shore,  when  Maj.  Kelley  said; 
“Now  let  them  have  it,  boys!”  We  gave  them  a vol- 
ley and  fell  back  to  our  horses,  mounted,  and  rode 
slowly  up  the  long  hill.  Soon  both  gunboats  opened 
on  us  and  shelled  the  town,  but  did  us  no  harm.  Some 
of  the  wagons  were  overloaded  and  stuck  in  the  mud, 
and  as  a consequence  the  road  was  strewn  with  bacon, 
coffee,  salt,  etc.,  from  Ford’s  Ferry  to  Princeton. 

This  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  feats  of  the  war, 
and  if  there  has  ever  been  a line  in  print  about  it  I 
have  not  seen  it.  When  we  got  back  to  the  camp  at 
Hopkinsville  we  were  the  proudest  boys  in  the  army. 
Nothing  else  was  talked  about  until  the  next  raid. 
Every  fellow  had  to  tell  his  envious  comrade  who  was 
not  in  it  his  own  particular  experience.  As  will  be 
seen,  we  were  many  miles  in  the  rear  of  the  Federal 
army  with  a small  troop  and  heavily  encumbered  with  a 
wagon-train.  Had  they  been  at  all  on  the  alert,  they 
might  have  cut  us  off  and  captured  us.  The  Yankees 
frequently  cut  off  more  than  they  wanted  of  that 
crowd,  but,  like  the  boy  that  caught  the  bee,  let  them 
go  again. 


One  evening,  shortly  after  this,  we  were  all  lying  in 
camp  playing  poker  and  writing  love-letters,  wlien 
suddenly  “boots  and  saddles”  rang  out  on  the  quiet 
air.  Then  there  was  a general  hustling,  and  in  an- 
other minute  came  the  order;  “Mount  and  fall  in. 
Company  A,  quick!”  Nothing  was  said  about  ra- 
tions, as  was  usual  on  starting  on  a scout,  so  we  all 
knew  that  this  meant  something  unusual  was  to  take 
place.  Every  man  hustled  to  get  into  line.  The  sick 
recovered  instantly.  Forrest  had  received  informa- 
tion that  the  noted  Federal,  Col.  Jackson,  with  his 
crack  Kentucky  regiment,  was  scouting  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Greenville,  about  forty  miles  away.  We  had 
scouted  five  hundred  miles  to  meet  that  regiment, 
without  success,  and  now  was  our  chance,  but  only 
our  commander  knew  what  we  were  to  do  or  where  we 
were  going.  We  got  in  line  in  the  shortest  possible 
time,  and  were  off  on  the  Greenville  road  at  a brisk 
walk.  Soon  it  began  to  rain  and  then  to  freeze.  We 
went  on  to  Pond  River  and  camped  for  the  night,  start- 
ing again  at  daylight.  At  Greenville  we  got  the  first 
news  of  the  enemy,  who  were  reported  several  hours 
ahead  on  the  road  to  Calhoun,  on  Green  River,  where 
ten  thousand  of  the  Federal  army  were  encamped. 
We  moved  on  at  a brisk  pace,  and  after  a while  we 
passed  a house  where  several  ladies,  much  excited, 
waved  their  handkerchiefs,  and  told  us  that  the  enemy 
were  an  hour  ahead.  Here  we  struck  a trot  and 
moved  on  as  fast  as  our  jaded  horses  could  carry  us. 
Directly  we  heard  a shot  in  front,  and  then  several 
shots  in  succession.  “Come  on,  boys;  the  advance- 
guard  has  struck  them.”  Then  we  started  in  a gallop, 
and  soon  passed  a couple  of  prisoners  captured  by  the 
advance-guard,  one  of  them  wounded  and  both  bloody 
and  muddy ; a little  farther  on  a loose  horse,  full  rigged, 
and  close  by  a bluecoat  stuck  in  the  mud;  then  several 
bluecoats  in  the  same  fix.  But  no  one  stopped  to 
take  charge  of  a prisoner  at  this  stage  of  the  game. 
The  ride  from  here  on  was  like  a fox-chase,  the  best- 
mounted  men  in  front,  regardless  of  order  or  organ- 
ization. On  we  went  through  the  little  town  of  Sacra- 
mento, where  every  window  and  door  was  full  of  ex- 
cited people  waving  their  handkerchiefs.  Finally  the 
Federal  rear-guard,  under  Capt.  Bacon,  found  time, 
as  he  thought,  to  make  a stand,  and  formed  one  com- 
pany on  the  crest  of  a hill  at  the  end  of  a lane  through 
which  we  had  to  pass;  but  our  boys  never  checked  tip. 
They  went  right  on  into  them  in  a confused  heap, 
every  man  firing  and  fighting  in  his  own  way  as  fast 
as  they  came  up.  Some  of  the  officers  made  an  effort 
to  form  a line,  but  there  was  little  order  in  it.  The 
enemy  broke  after  one  volley.  It  was  said  tha't  Col. 
Forrest  personally  killed  three  men  in  this  engage- 
ment. Our  boys  killed  eighteen  and  captured  about 
thirty  altogether.  This  was  our  first  land  fight.  We 
had  fought  gunboats  before,  but  this  was  our  first 
chance  to  “mix,”  as  Col.  Forrest  used  to  say;  and  then 
we  were  the  worst  worn-out  and  the  hungriest  crowd  in 
the  Confederacy,  but  we  had  no  difficulty  in  getting  all 
we  wanted  to  eat  at  that  time  in  Kentucky.  Great 
piles  of  biscuits,  fried  chicken,  and  ham  were  brought 
into  the  picket  posts  by  the  citizens,  and  the  best  part 
of  it  was  that  the  girls  generally  brought  it  to  us  and 
remained  to  see  us  eat  and  hear  what  we  had  to  say. 
We  got  back  to  camp  with  our  prisoners,  and  then 
there  was  more  talk  and  much  regret  too,  for  the  gal- 
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lant  Capt.  Ned  Meriwether  had  fallen  in  this  engage- 
ment. He  was  very  popular,  and  his  life  alone  made 
it  a costly  victory. 

Our  encampment  continued  at  Hopkinsville,  but  we 
were  constantly  on  the  go,  fighting  gunboats  on  the 
Cumberland  and  watching  the  Federal  armies  on 
Green  River  and  the  Ohio,  until  we  were  ordered  to 
Fort  Donelson,  about  February  i,  1862. 


CONFEDERATE  MONUMENT  AT  SHELBYVILLE, 

BY  MRS.  AGNES  LIPSCOMB  WHITESIDE. 

Nearly  thirty  years  ago  a mere  handful  of  the  “true 
and  the  tried”  banded  themselves  together  and  formed 
the  Bedford  County  Monumental  Society.  Through 
their  efforts  the  bodies  of  over  six  hundred  Confeder- 
ate soldiers,  whose  graves  were  scattered  all  over  the 
county,  were  reinterred  in  Willow  Mount  Cemetery,  at 
Shelby ville,  Tenn. 

Although  their  graves  have  been  well  cared  lor,  no 
monument  marks  the  resting-place  of  these  dead  he- 
roes. But  a diligent  effort  is  now  being  made  by  their 
old  comrades,  together  with  the  Sons  and  Daughters 
of  the  Confederacy  and  friends  of  the  cause,  to  erect  one 
in  the  near  future.  Of  those  who  sleep  in  our  ceme- 
tery, about  one-half  are  unknown ; but,  as  almost  every 
Southern  State  is  represented,  I publish  a list  of  the 
names  and  commands  as  far  as  known,  hoping  that 
some  one  may  recognize  the  name  of  a friend.  Only 
a short  time  ago  we  had  such  an  instance,  when  Col. 
J.  H.  Burks,  of  Clarksville,  Tex.,  found  and  claimed  the 
remains  of  his  brother,  who  had  been  buried  here  twen- 
ty-eight years.  In  memory  of  this  brother.  Col.  Burks 
has  recently  sent  us  a generous  contribution  to  the 
monument  fund.  We  earnestly  solicit  contributions 
from  all  who  feel  interested  enough  to  help  us.  Please 
address  all  communcations  to  Mrs.  H.  C.  Whiteside, 
President  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  Shel- 
byville,  Tenn. 

Names  of  known  Confederates  buried  at  Shelby  ville; 

Tennessee:  B.  M.  Taylor,  Seventh  Cavalry;  S.  Jones, 
Twenty-Fourth  Infantry;  M.  Conwell,  Nineteenth  In- 
fantry; William  Morris,  Fifty-Fifth  Infantry;  J.  C. 
Lammore,  Forty-Ninth  Infantry;  — — Matthews, 
Thirty-Third  Infantry;  M.  T.  Dickerson,  Company  E, 
Twenty-Fourth  Infantry;  G.  W.  Dealkins,  Fifth  In- 
fantry; J.  E.  Jones,  Fourth  Infantry;  N.  Norvell,  Fifth 
Infantry;  Rev.  George  L.  Winchester,  chaplain.  Fifth 
Infantry;  P.  Mills,  Company  C,  Forty-Seventh  In- 
fantry; N.  B.  Brewer,  Forty-Seventh  Infantry;  T.  K. 
Wade,  Company  F,  Forty-Seventh  Infantry;  Tom 
Jones,  Forty-First  Infantry;  S.G. Thomas,  Seventeenth 
Infantry;  L.  P.  S.,  Company  A,  Twelfth  Infantry;  E. 
W.  Kirk,  Company  A,  Twelfth  Infantry;  W.  J.  Har- 
ville.  Company  F,  Thirtieth  Infantry;  B.  D.  Williams, 
Twelfth;  C.  B.  L.,  Twelfth. 

Kentucky:  Dr.  S.  A.  McCraig;  John  Niece,  First  Cav- 
alry; James  Sherwood,  Buford’s  Company;  William 
Upton,  Morgan’s  Company;  Josh  Langston,  Fiftli 
Cavalry;  W.  G.  Pendleton. 

Texas:  J.  L.  Robbinette,  Tenth  Cavalry;  Mc- 
Laren,   (brothers),  Tenth  Cavalry. 

Florida:  Thomas  Harris. 

South  Carolina:  J.  W.  Todd. 

North  Carolina:  Dr.  M.  N.  Senoreach,  Twenty- 
Ninth. 

Virginia:  Capt.  William  J.  Keiter,  Battery. 


/'labama  Cavalry:  William  Lynch,  First;  J.  H. 

Hoice,  First;  A.  Grififin,  Fourth;  Thomas  Ahead, ; 

McGhee, . 

Alabama  Infantry:  H.  G.  Parkes,  Forty-Fifth;  B.  F. 
Bell,  Thirty-Third;  James  Hatter,  Thirty-Third;  B. 
Goodwin,  Company  H,  Twenty-Second;  A.  Battes, 
Twenty-Eighth;  James  Dorham,  Twenty-Eighth; Will- 
iam Young,  Twenty-Eighth;  S.  B.  Sudworth,  Twenty- 
Second;  J.  Bynum,  First;  J.  Elliott,  Thirty-First;  J.  C. 
Hall,  Twenty-Sixth;  William  Clardy,  Twenty-Second; 
W.  R.  Williams,  Twenty-Sixth  ; A.  M.  Yearges,  Twen- 
ty-Fifth; J.  H.  Johns,  Third;  W.  S.  Patrick,  Twenty- 

Sixth;  P.  Carpenter,  Twenty-Sixth;  Peterson, 

Thirty-Fourth;  Parker,  Twenty-Sixth;  S.  W. 

Hannah,  Nineteenth;  James  F.  Earnest,  Twenty-Sixth; 

A.  W.  M.,  Fifty-First;  William  Hemphill, ; C.  C. 

Brown, ; L.  A.  Horton, . 

Arkansas  Infantry:  John  C.  Stroope,  Second;  J.  N. 
Compton,  Fourth;  E.  L.  Autesy,  Fourth;  W.  H.  Brim- 

ley,  Twenty-Fifth;  J.  W.  , Twenty-Sixth:  Lieut. 

J.  G.  Chandler,  Thirty-First. 

Mississippi  Infantry  :W.J.  Perry,  Company  C,  Twen- 
tieth; W.  J.  Miller,  Company  A,  Twenty-FourtJi ; C.  J. 
E.,  Twenty-Seventh;  S.  Earhart,  Company  B,  Tenth; 
C.  B.  A.,  Twenty-Seventh;  T.  Bridget,  Company  I, 
Twenty-Fourth;  A.  J.  N.,  Company  I,  Twenty-Fourth; 
J.  H.  Townsend,  Thirtieth;  Lieut.  J.  P.  Early,  Thirty- 
Second;  J.  A.  Roberts,  Thirtieth;  G.  W.  Brown,  Elev- 
enth; B.  W.  Stephens,  Forty-First;  William  Puckett, 
Forty-First;  G.  B.  ^rendale,  Twenty-Ninth;  W.  A. 
Thomas,  Forty-First;  T.  C.  Harris,  Ninth;  W.  C.  Orry, 
Twenty-Ninth;  T.  F.  Clayton,  Thirty-Fourth;  J.  E. 
Moots,  P.  E.  Clark,  and  R.  W.  Hill,  Twenty-Fourth; 
J.  McDon  and  T.  McNeil,  Thirty-Seventh;  B.  H.  Sha- 
ler,  Twenty-Seventh;  Jo  C.  Campbell,  Twenty-Third; 
T.  M.  Patterson,  Tenth;  J.  B.  Bruce,  Second;  D.  J. 
Bumheard, ; William  Skidmore,  Russell’s  Caval- 
ry; Clarke  Moses, . 

Of  Commands  Unknown:  Jesse  Murphy,  William 
Hopper,  W.  H.  H.  Evans,  J.  G.  Peeler,  W.  Mayo,  W. 

B.  Alexander,  J.  C.  McEloin,  A.  B.  Cox,  J.  J.  Busby, 
J.  Bogin,  J.  J.  P.,  D.  Hoge,  J.  P.  Green,  T.  G.  G., 

C.  W.  Winn,  L.  Rowell,  R.  D.  McFadden,  W.  Ander- 
son, B.  D.  W.,  S.  B.,  G.  O.  P.,  Joseph  Norris,  H.  A. 
W.,  J.  Cibisco,  H.  Roberts,  W.  B.  Curry,  N.  B.  B.,  M. 
J.  Searce,  John  McNeal,  T.  Browning,  J.  W.  Norris, 
J.  D.  Gorde. 

Unknown:  Twenty-three  of  Liddell’s  Brigade. 

One  hundred  and  eighty-one  unknown. 

WHERE  CONFEDERATES  ARE  BURIED, 

Mrs.  James  H.  Williams,  President  of  Shenandoah 
Chapter  No.  32,  U.  D.  C.,  Woodstock,  Va.,  sends  the 
following: 

Kindly  publish  the  enclosed  list  of  Confederate  sol- 
diers buried  in  the  different  cemeteries  here.  We  hope 
that  through  the  Veteran  it  may  reach  the  relatives 
and  friends  of  those  whose  names  are  given  in  the  list, 
and  that  they  will  communicate  with  us.  Incidents 
pertaining  to  the  dying  hours  of  many  of  these  soldiers 
are  still  fresh  in  the  memories  of  the  noble  women  of 
Woodstock,  who  administered  to  their  wants. 

From  Virginia  regiments  (strangers):  J.  M.  Mc- 
Laughlin, Company  H,  Nineteenth;  M.  Cullen,  Com- 
pany D,  Eighteenth;  W.  Austen,  Company  p.  Eighth; 
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James  Goiner,  Company  B,  Twenty-Fifth;  R.  Moler 
Jefferson,  Company  D,  Twelfth;  William  A.  Hill, 
Company  B,  Sixth;  L.  Murphy,  Company  J,  Nine- 
teenth; C.  Henderson,  Company , Twenty-Fifth; 

J.  B.  Murphy,  Company  B,  First;  J.  F.  Flitm,  Compa- 
ny I,  Eighth. 

Virginia  Infantry:  W.  Harris,  Company  I,  Thirty- 
First;  H.  Carpenter,  Company  H,  Forty-Fifth;  S.  F. 
Bird,  Company  R,  Thirty-Sixtli;  J.  J.  Cave,  Company 

, Sixtieth;  C.  S.  Farrar,  Company  G,  Thirty- 

Eighth;  P.  Peerless,  Company  C,  Fifty-First;  I.  Boley, 

Company  , Thirty-third;  I.  Miller,  Company  A, 

Fifteenth; Shepherd,  Company . ; C.  B. 

Harding,  Company , Rinker  (removed). 

South  Carolina  Infantry:  H.  rl.  Zeigler,  Company 

B,  Twentieth;  P.  H.  Spyrer,  Company  H,  Twentieth. 
North  Carolina  Infantry:  S.  P.  Thomas,  Company 

G,  Sixth;  W.  H.  Best,  Company  H,  Eighteenth;  M. 
Blask,  Company  D,  Forty-Eighth;  J.  B.  McNealy  (re- 
moved); S.  FI.  Dixen,  Company  F,  Eighth;  B.  F'. 

Smith,  Company  , Forty-Fifth;  Turner, 

Company , Fourth;  J.  E.  Marsh,  Company  . 

Forty-Third;  G.  Roberts,  Company  B,  Sixth;  ( . 
Guinn,  Company  F,  Third;  John  M.  Shipp,  Compan\ 

I,  Sixth. 

Louisiana  infantry:  Lieut.  E.  O.  Riley,  Sixth,  Tay- 
lor’s Brigade;  H.  Blyth,  Company  I,  Second;  M.  S. 
Blyth,  Company  I,  Second. 

Mississippi  infantry:  R.  M.  Ackridge,  Company 

, Eighteenth;  Lieut.  M.  A.  Yost,  Company  , 

Twenty-Fourth. 

Georgia  infantry;  William  Brown,  Company  K, 

Tenth;  J.  D.  Elliott,  Company , Twenty-Fourth; 

Lieut.  McLendon,  Company  K,  Twenty-Sixth;  Ass’t 
Surgeon  S.  Rice,  Thirty-Eighth;  Col.  Holt  (Eighth). 
Alabama  infantry:  R.  Gardener,  Company  K,  Third; 

— ^ — Thompson,  Company  , ; I.  O.  March, 

Company  G,  Sixth;  S.  Elrod,  Company  , Fifth; 

J.  H.  Morris,  Company , Twelfth;  Lieut.  Bowen, 

Company  F,  Sixth. 

Unknown : R.  Ford,  W.  H.  Hanshaw,  J.  W.  Clouts 
(Company  I,  Sixth),  P.  Nolen,  I.  P.  Stephens,  W.  L. 
Marshall,  W.  Moses. 

Nurses:  G.  W.  Winstread,  N.  C. ; John  Mitchell,  N. 

C. ;  Wilson,  West  Va. ; James  Boden,  West  Va.; 

C.  Webb,  Ward  Master. 

This  cemetery  is  located  beautifully,  the  graves  are 
well  marked,  and  the  proposed  monument  would  be  a 
deserved  ornament.  

W.  A.  Allen  sends  a list  of  the  Confederate  dead 
buried  at  Covington,  Ga.  There  are : 

From  Mississippi:  J.  Allen,  Twenty-Eighth;  E.  Ed- 
son,  Thirty-Seventh;  J.  Dooley,  Eighth;  T.  Oterson, 
Forty-Fourth;  J.  Kolb,  Thirty-Fifth;  R.  J.  Pearce, 
Thirty-Fourth;  S.  B.  Forester,  Forty-Third;  L.  S.  Por- 
ter, Twenty-Fourth;  S.  Connelly,  Seventh;  W.  H.  Henn 
drick,  Twenty-Ninth. 

From  Tennessee;  W.  H.  Bailey,  First;  J.  M.  White, 
Nineteenth;  B.  Richardson,  Thirty-Eighth;  J.  H.  Ad- 
cock, First;  S.  Skelton,  Twenty-Ninth;  J.  H.  Whiter, 
Ninety-First;  W.  W.  Coffee,  Twenty-Sixth;  W.  S. 
Sanders,  Forty-First;  A.  J.  Whitson,  Sixth. 

From  Texas;  J.  H.  Rape,  Seventh. 

From  North  Carolina:  W.  W.  Bailey,  Twenty- 
Fourth. 


FRANK  H,  MUNDY, 

G.  11.  Cole,  Commander  Camp  Sanders,  Eutaw.Ala. : 

b'rank  II.  Mundy  was  a native  of  England,  educated 
at  the  University  of  Oxford,  but  became  a citizen  of 
Eutaw,  Ala.,  just  before  the  civil  war  came  on.  He 
was  among  the  first  to  volunteer  in  defense  of  his  adopt- 
ed home,  and  was  a soldier  good  and  true  in  the  Army 
of  Northern  Virginia.  This  engraving  is  taken  from  a 


picture  while  a lieutenant  in  Company  B,  Eleventh  Ala- 
bama Regiment.  Surrendering  at  Appomattox  in 
1865,  he  returned  to  Eutaw,  and  was  one  of  her  loved 
and  respected  citizens  up  to  his  death.  Fie  was  twice 
elected  tax  assessor.  At  the  organization  of  Sanders 
Camp,  U.  C.  V.,  he  was  elected  Adjutant,  and  faithful- 
ly performed  the  duties  of  the  position.  Comrade 
Mundy  was  a warm-hearted,  gallant  veteran,  and  his 
death  is  much  deplored. 


Maj.  John  M.  Heddleson,  an  ex-Confederate  soldier, 
died  at  his  home  near  Adrian,  Mo.,  on  August  26. 
Maj.  Heddleson  was  born  seventy-one  years  ago  in 
Fleming  County,  Ky.  He  responded  to  the  call  of  the 
Governor  of  Keirtucky  for  volunteers  for  the  Mexican 
war.  He  w^as  elected  lieutenant,  and  served  wfith  dis- 
tinction during  that  war.  At  the  close  of  the  Mexican 
war  he  removed  to  Missouri,  and  at  the  first  blast  of 
Shelby’s  bugle  joined  him,  and  remained  in  that  dis- 
tinguished chieftain’s  command  until  badly  wounded, 
when  he  went  to  Kentucky.  He  later  joined  Morgan 
in  his  terrible  raid  through  Ohio;  was  taken  prisoner, 
and  remained  in  Camp  Douglas  till  exchanged,  a short 
time  before  Lee’s  surrender.  Maj.  Heddleson  leaves 
an  aged  wife  and  two  children,  Robert  B.  Heddleson 
and  Mrs.  Annie  Ferris.  Mrs.  E.  T.  Weber,  of  Kansas 
Citv,  is  a sister. 
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doited  5095  of  Confederate  l/eteran5. 


Or(janized  July  J,  Ridimond^  Va. 


ROBERT  A.  SMYTH,  Commander  in-Chief, 
DANIEL  KAVENEL,  Adjutant-General, 


I Box  -'597,  Charleston,  S.  C. 


ARMY  OF  NORTHERN  VIRGINIA  DEPARTMENT. 


ROBERT  C.  NORFLEET,  Commander, 
GARLAND  E.  WEBB,  Adjutant-General, 


Box  123,  Winston,  N.  C. 


ARMY  OF  TENNESSEE  DEPARTMENT. 


T.  LEIGH  THOMPSON,  Commander,  Lewisburg,  Tenn. 


TRA  NS- MISSISSIPPI  DEPA  R TMENT. 


W.  C.  SAUNDERS,  Commander, 

J.  H.  BOWMAN,  Adjutant-General, 


I Box  151,  Belton,  Tex. 


SPECIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

ConiJucted  by  ROBERT  A.  SMYTH,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Send  all  communieations  for  this  department  to  him. 

[Comrades  everywhere  are  urged  to'eommend  the  organizations  of  Sons. 
By  doing  so  they  may  be  very  helplul  to  Commander  Smyth.  S.  A. 
Cunningham.] 


During  the  month  of  August  a great  deal  of  activity 
was  shown  in  our  organization,  and  a number  of  cam])s 
were  added  to  the  roll.  At  present  it  is  as  follows; 

1.  R.  E.  Lee Richmond,  Va. 

2.  R.  S.  Chew' Fredericksburg,  Va. 

3.  A.  S.  Johnston Roanoke,  Va. 

4.  Camp  Moultrie Charleston,  S.  C. 

5.  George  Davis Wilmington,  N.  C. 

6.  State  Sovereignty Louisa  C.  H.,  Va. 

7.  W.  W.  Humphrey Anderson,  S.  C. 

8.  J.  E.  B.  Stuart Berryville,  Va. 

9.  Pickett-Buchanan Norfolk,  Va. 

10.  Turner-Ashbey Harrisburg,  Va. 

11.  Hampton Hampton,  Va. 

12.  Shenandoah Woodstock,  Va. 

13.  Pickett-Stuart Nottaway,  Va. 

14.  John  R.  Cooke West  Point,  Va. 

15.  Johnston-Pettigrew Asheville,  N.  C. 

16.  John  Pelhem Auburn,  Ala. 

17.  Norfleet Winston,  N.  C. 

18.  Thomas  Hardeman Macon,  Ga. 

19.  Kemper-Strother-Fry Madison,  Va. 

20.  Page  Valley Shenandoah,  Va. 

21.  Clinton  Hatcher Leesburg,  Va. 

22.  Maxcy  Gregg Columbia,  S.  C. 

23.  Stonewall  Jackson Charlotte,  N.  C. 

24.  Marion Marion,  S.  C. 

25.  John  H.  Morgan Richmond,  Ky. 

26.  A.  S.  Johnston Belton,  Tex. 

27.  Wade  Hampton Mt.  Pleasant,  S.  C. 

28.  Joe  Johnston Nashville,  Tenn. 

29.  Maury Columbia,  Tenn. 

30.  John  H.  Morgan Bowling  Green,  Ky. 

31.  CadwMlader  Jones Pock  Hill,  S.  C. 

32.  W.  H.  Jackson Culleoka,  Tenn. 

Stone’s  River Murfreesboro,  Tenn. 

William  B.  Brown Gallatin,  Tenn. 

35.  John  M.  Kinard Newberry,  S.  C. 

36.  Camp  O’Neale Greenville,  S.  C. 

38.  B.  H.  Rutledge McClellanville,  S.  C. 

39.  Clark  Allen Abbeville,  S.  C. 

40.  W.  D.  Simpson Laurens,  S.  C. 

41.  James  M.  Perrin Greenwood,  S.  C. 

42.  B.  S.  Jones Clinton,  S.  C. 

43.  James  L.  Orr Belton,  S.  C. 

44.  Barnard  Bee Pendleton,  S.  C. 
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45.  Norton Seneca,  S.  C. 

46.  John  B.  Gordon Atlanta,  Ga. 


These  forty-six  camps  are  as  follows  from  the  differ- 
ent states;  South  Carolina,  16;  Virginia,  14;  Tennes- 
see, 6;  North  Carolina,  4;  Kentucky,  2;  Georgia,  2; 
Alabama,  i ; Texas,  i. 

This  number  should  be  tripled  and  tripled  again  by 
the  next  reunion,  for  certainly,  as  we  explained  in  the 
August  number,  our  organization  could  number  one 
thofisand  camps  in  a few  weeks  if  the  Sons  in  every 
city  where  a Veteran  camp  is  located  would  take  hold 
of  the  matter.  It  is  a duty  which  should  come  home  to 
each  of  us,  and  perhaps  we  wall  realize  it  too  late,  when 
our  fathers  have  passed  away  and  it  is  impossible  to  get 
the  record  of  their  services  from  their  own  lips.  Now 
is  the  time  for  all  true  Sons  to  take  hold  of  this  work, 
so  that  we  can  get  in  close  touch  with  the  Veterans  be- 
fore they  shall  have  “crossed  over  the  river  to  rest  be- 
neath the  shade  of  the  trees.” 

The  list  of  officers  and  the  addresses  at  the  head  of 
this  article  will  be  published  frequently,  in  order  that 
those  desiring  to  communicate  with  any  one  of  them 
will  have  the  proper  address.  The  Commander-in- 
Chief  has  issued  a circular  letter,  in  which  is  given  a 
form  of  constitution  for  camps  of  Sons,  which  is  now 
in  use  by  the  majority  of  the  camps.  Any  one  desir- 
ing a copy  of  this  circular  can  have  it  for  the  asking. 
Its  purpose  is  to  aid  those  forming  camps  to  secure  a 
suitable  constitution. 

The  writer  was  present  and  aided  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Atlanta  Camp.  Its  members  are  enthu- 
siastic, and  have  already  taken  steps  to  place  camps  in 
several  prominent  cities  of  Georgia.  Gen.  Clement  A. 
Evans,  of  Atlanta,  is  also  very  much  interested  in  see- 
ing Georgia  have  a large  number  of  camps  of  Sons  of 
Veterans. 

Gen.  Evans  writes  that  he  wishes  to  make  the  parade 
of  the  Sons  at  the  reunion  next  year  larger,  if  possible, 
than  the  Veterans  themselves,  and  we  sincerely  hope 
that  our  organization  will  have  increased  by  that  time 
to  over  two  hundred  camps,  and  that  each  camp  will 
send  a large  delegation  to  the  reunion. 

A great  deal  of  interest  is  being  taken  also  by  the 
Veterans  of  Kentucky  and  West  Virginia  in  our  or- 
ganization, and  quite  a number  of  letters  have  been 
received  asking  for  papers  and  information  for  the  or- 
ganization of  camps.  West  Virginia  is  without  any 
camp  of  Sons,  and  Kentucky  has  but  two;  so  we  hope 
that  the  efforts  now  being  put  forth  will  meet  with 
success  and  that  our  order  will  soon  have  a number  of 
camps  in  both  of  these  states. 

The  South  Carolina  Division  of  Sons  held  its  second 
reunion  at  Greenville  August  25th,  at  the  same  time 
as  the  Veterans.  The  meeting  was  a most  enthusi- 
astic one,  and  fourteen  camps  of  Sons  were  represent- 
ed, that  being  the  number  then  organized  in  the  state. 
There  were  present  about  two  hundred  delegates  and 
visitors.  Each  camp  of  Sons  sent  their  sponsor,  with 
several  maids  of  honor.  These  young  ladies  graced 
the  meeting  with  their  presence  and  added  much  to 
the  interest  of  the  occasion.  A great  deal  of  business 
was  transacted  at  this  meeting,  and  as  an  outcome  of 
it  three  camps  have  been  organized  in  the  past  week- 
in  the  state  and  six  or  seven  are  in  process  of  organ- 
ization. 

Gen.  M.  L.  Bonham,  who  served  South  Carolina  as 
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its  Adjutant-General  on  Gov.  Richardson’s  staff,  and 
who  was  appointed  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  Mr. 
Daniel  Ravenel,  the  first  Commander  of  the  South 
Carolina  Division,  United  Sons  of  Confederate  Vet- 
erans, was  unanimously  elected  for  another  year.  Gen. 
Bonham  is  an  earnest  and  enthusiastic  worker,  an  elo- 
quent and  fiery  speaker,  and  a large  number  of  the 
camps  in  this  state  have  been  formed  through  his  per- 
sonal efforts. 

At  this  meeting  of  the  division  the  following  resolu- 
tions were  offered  by  Commander-in-Chief  Robert  A. 
Smyth,  who  was  a delegate  from  his  camp,  which  were 
unanimously  adopted.  It  is  earnestly  desired  that  at 
the  next  general  convention,  in  Atlanta,  the  constitu- 
tion will  be  changed  in  accordance  therewith : 

“Resolved,  That  we,  the  members  of  the  South  Car- 
olina Division,  United  Sons  of  Confederate  Veterans, 
in  convention  assembled,  do  recommend  that  at  the 
next  reunion  of  the  united  organization  the  military 
titles  now  used  to  designate  the  officers  of  this  organ- 
ization be  discontinued,  and  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing be  adopted:  Commander-in-Chief,  Department 
Commander,  Division  Commander,  Brigade  Com- 
mander; and  for  the  presiding  officer  of  the  camp. 
Commandant. 

“That  the  nomenclature  of  the  staff  and  camp  offi- 
cers remain  unchanged,  but  that  no  military  rank  be 
assigned  them. 

“That  the  Adjutant-General  of  this  division  serve 
the  Commander-in-Chief  with  a copy  of  this  resolution, 
and  request  that  due  notice  be  given  each  camp,  in  ac- 
cordance with  Article  XL  of  the  constitution.” 

It  is  very  desirable  that  these  titles  should  be  done 
away  with,  so  that  it  can  not  be  said  that  our  organiza- 
tion is  a “title-furnishing  association.”  Our  object 
can  be  accomplished  perfectly  without  the  high-sound- 
ing titles,  and  at  the  same  time,  by  the  adoption  of  the 
s^^ggcstions  in  the  resolution,  the  military  feature  of 
our  organization  will  be  preserved. 

These  reunions  of  the  Sons  of  each  state,  at  the  same 
time  and  place  as  the  Veterans,  are  of  inestimable  value 
to  the  cause  which  it  is  our  object  to  preserve.  By 
these  reunions  the  Sons  not  only  have  an  opportunity 
of  knowing  each  other  better  and  exchanging  helpful 
ideas,  but  they  naturally  become  enthused  in  the  work, 
and  as  the  result  each  division  will  be  greatly  benefited 
by  the  new  camps  which  will  be  established  as  the 
outcome  of  this  enthusiasm.  It  also  gives  a valuable 
opportunity  to  the  Sons  to  mingle  with  the  Veterans 
who  fought  for  their  states  and  to  hear  from  their  lips 
the  speeches  and  stories  which  their  reunions  bring 
out.  The  sessions  of  the  Sons’  convention  should  be 
so  arranged  as  to  allow  them  to  be  present  at  the  ses- 
sions of  the  Veterans. 

Another  pleasing  feature  of  these  reunions  is  the 
presence  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  as  spon- 
sors and  maids  of  honor  for  the  various  camps.  It 
adds  great  pleasure  to  the  meeting  and  keeps  constant- 
ly before  the  minds  of  the  Sons  the  noble  and  self-sac- 
rificing devotion  of  the  women  of  the  South  to  the  Con- 
federate cause. 

We  would  like  to  hear  of  these  reunions  being  held 
in  all  the  states.  Virginia  has  a large  number  of  camps, 
and  should  certainly  hold  a state  reunion  before  the 
national  meeting  next  spring,  in  order  that  her  division 
may  be  thoroughly  organized  and  placed  on  a good 


footing.  The  other  states  should  endeavor  to  form  a 
sufficient  number  of  camps  to  entitle  them  to  elect  their 
own  officers,  and  then  hold  a reunion  and  stir  up  their 
state  to  place  a camp  in  every  city. 

.A.t  these  reunions  a cordial  invitation  should  be  ex- 
tended through  the  press  of  the  state  to  every  son  of  a 
Confederate  veteran  to  attend  these  meetings,  whether 
he  is  a member  of  a camp  or  not,  or  whether  there  is  a 
camp  in  his  city  or  section.  This  was  done  at  the  re- 
cent meeting  of  the  South  Carolina  Division,  and  has 
accomplished  great  good  in  awakening  the  interest  of 
many  cities  and  towns  to  the  importance  of  having  a 
camp. 

F.  Marion  Shields,  Coopwood,  Miss.,  lieutenant  in 
the  Twenty-Fourth  Alabama  Regiment,  writes: 

Just  before  Gen.  Bragg  moved  our  army  from  Cor- 
inth to  Dalton,  we  were  on  picket  duty  four  miles  above 
Corinth.  Gen.  Buell’s  pickets  had  the  advantage  of 
our  boys  in  having  better  guns.  One  morning  Gen. 
Jackson  called  for  volunteers.  He  wanted  two  lieu- 
tenants and  sixty  men  with  rifles.  A lieutenant  from 
South  Carolina  and  I were  selected,  each  with  thirty 
men.  Our  orders  were  to  get  between  the  pickets  in 
the  night,  secrete  ourselves  in  safe  places,  and  wait  for 
day.  How  well  I recall  when  the  owls  commenced 
hooting  and  birds  chirping;  we  knew  that  old  Sol  would 
soon  come  in  sight,  when  we  expected  some  hot  work. 
Henry  B.  Duck,  now  living  in  two  miles  of  my  present 
home,  shot  the  first  gun;  and  W.  E.  Lloyd,  now  Super- 
intendent of  Education  of  Wayne  County,  Miss.,  made 
the  second,  after  which  firing  became  general.  Many 
Federal  horses  ran  off  riderless.  We  kept  up  the  fight 
until  about  nine  o’clock,  several  hours.  When  I sat 
down  to  eat  a snack  a Federal  shot  at  me  with  a rest, but 
missed  the  mark.  I wonder  if  he  is  still  living.  I have 
a sword  captured  from  a colonel  in  Buell’s  Cavalry. 

Every  true  soldier,  blue  or  gray,  should  write  some- 
thing for  the  Confederate  Veteran.  It  makes  little 
difference  how  little  said,  it  will  strike  a tender  chord 
somewhere.  Had  I the  ability,  I would  build  a pane- 
gyric in  behalf  of  the  blue  and  gray  as  high  as  heaven. 
More  anon. 


T.  J.  Young,  Austin,  Ark.:  “About  five  thousand 
people  were  present  at  the  Confederate  reunion  held  at 
old  Camp  Nelson,  near  this  place,  on  July  21.  A com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  solicit  donations  for  the  pur- 
pose of  purchasing  and  enclosing  the  grounds  where 
about  five  hundred  soldiers  of  Parson’s  Texas  Brigade 
lie  buried,  who  died  while  they  were  camped  there  in 
1862.  This  cemetery  is  now  lying  out  and  has  grown 
up  in  briers  and  bushes.  Any  who  have  friends  or  rel- 
atives buried  here,  and  should  desire  to  make  a contri- 
bution, send  it  to  me  as  Chairman  of  this  committee.” 


E.  W.  Smith,  Henderson,  Ky.,  desires  information 
about  his  brother,  Ezra  Smith,  who  enlisted  in  the  first 
company  made  up  in  Clarendon,  Monroe  County, 
Ark.,  and  known  as  the  Harris  Guards.  When  last 
heard  from  he  was  sick  in  the  Nashville  hospital,  when 
it  was  captured  by  the  Federals.  He  also  inquires  of 
Sam  May,  one  of  Capt.  McGee’s  company,  who  was 
accidently  shot  at  Mr.  Smith’s  home  in  Monroe  Coun- 
ty, Ark.  He  was  carried  home  by  the  latter,  then  a 
mere  boy,  a distance  of  about  eighty  miles. 
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THE  OLD  GUARD  OF  RICHMOND,  VA, 

This  is  a very  unique  organization.  Some  years  ago 
it  was  organized  to  take  part  in  an  entertainment  to 
raise  funds  for  a monument  to  the  great  cavalry  leader, 
J.  E.  B.  Stuart.  The  organization  has  been  main- 
tained, and  it  has  cooperated  for  the  benefit  of  many 
charitable  objects. 

Its  uniform  consists  of  the  clothing  worn  by  its  mem- 
bers at  the  close  of  the  war,  and  hence  no  two  are 
uniformed  alike.  All  are  members  of  R.  E.  Lee  Camp 
No.  I,  and,  of  course,  veterans.  E.  Leslie  Spence  is 
captain;  John  M.  Warren  and  John  T.  Hughes,  lieuten- 
ants; A.  G.  Evans,  first  sergeant;  D.  Smith  Redford, 
quartermaster-sergeant;  and  George  W.  Libby  (son  of 
the  original  owner  of  Libby  Prison),  adjutant.  Capt. 
Spence  is  one  of  the  Past  Commanders  of  R.  E.  Lee 
Camp,  and  Lieut.  Warren  is  its  present  Commander. 
The  members  have  fine  war  records,  and  nearly  all 
have  scars  from  wounds  received  in  battle.  The  pic- 
ture was  taken  at  the  Soldiers’  Home  near  Richmond, 
and  the  building  on  the  left  is  the  chapel,  the  Home 
being  in  the  grove  in  the  rear. 

Capt.  E.  Leslie  Spence  is  also  captain  of  Company 
E,  First  Regiment  Infantry,  having  been  connected 
with  the  regiment  since  i860.  During  the  war  Com- 
pany A of  the  First  Regiment,  of  which  he  was  a mem- 
ber, was  assigned  as  Company  G,  Twelfth  Virginia  In- 
fantry, Mahone’s  Brigade,  A.  N.  V.  He  was  wounded 
three  times:  twice  at  Crampton  Gap,  Md.,  in  Septem- 
ber, 1S62;  and  again  at  Hatcher’s  Run,  near  Peters- 
burg, in  February,  1865.  He  surrendered  at  Appo- 
mattox April  9,  1865. 


The  foregoing  sketch  was  prepared  to  go  with  iTont 
page  picture  in  August  Veteran,  but  was  received  too 
late.  Plence  this  second  engraving  of  zealous,  hon- 
ored comrades,  which  is  regarded  better  than  the  first. 

TAKING  A brother’s  BODY  FROM  THE  BATTLE-FIELD. 

In  this  connection  a remarkable  experience  is  given. 
Capt.  E.  Leslie  Spence,  of  Richmond,  Va.,  who  served 
in  the  Twelfth  Virginia  Infantry,  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia,  reports  his  experience  in  getting  the  remains 
of  his  martyr  brother  to  Richmond: 

On  Sunday  morning,  April  21,  1861,  the  Richmond 
Grays,  of  which  company  I was  a member,  left  Rich- 
mond for  Norfolk,  Va.  This  was  the  day  known  to 
so  many  of  our  citizens  as  “Pawnee  Sunday.’’  Soon 
thereafter  the  Grays  were  assigned  to  the  Twelfth  Vir  - 
ginia Infantry,  Col.  D.  A.  Weisiger  commanding,  and 
formed  a part  of  the  famous  Mahone  Brigade. 

On  February  6,  1865,  after  being  in  line  of  battle  all 
night,  Mahone’s  Division  was  ordered  to  Hatcher’s 
Run,  near  the  extreme  right  of  Gen.  Lee’s  line,  to  take 
part  in  the  fight  between  a part  of  the  Federal  army 
and  the  divisions  of  Gordon  and  Pegram.  We  reached 
the  field  about  three  o’clock,  and  were  at  once  hurried 
into  the  fight  to  their  support. 

While  charging  the  enemy  my  brother  George,  also 
a member  of  the  Twelfth  Virginia  Infantry,  was  shot 
in  the  head.  Seeing  him  fall,  I ran  to  him,  and,  find- 
ing him  mortally  wounded,  I went  to  Col.  Groner,  com- 
manding the  brigade,  and  asked  permission  to  take 
the  body  off  the  field,  which  request  was  refused.  I 
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returned  to  the  spot,  and,  rinding  George  still  breath- 
ing, called  for  help,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  two 
members  of  the  Grays,  took  him  up  and  started  for 
the  rear.  My  brother  soon  expired,  and  i delermined 
to  carry  his  body  home  to  his  wife  and  children. 

Night  came  on  and  we  got  lost  in  the  woods,  and  in 
wandering  around  went  near  the  enemy’s  lines.  We 
captured  tw'o  Federal  soldiers,  and  made  them  assist 
in  carrying  the  body.  After  some  time  spent  in  the 
woods  we  found  a road  and  an  ambulance  that  was 
going  to  Gen.  Johnston’s  headquarters.  The  driver 
took  the  corpse  to  that  point.  The  comrades  that  had 
thus  far  assisted  me  returned  to  their  commands  with 
the  two  prisoners,  and  I was  now  alone  with  my  broth- 
er’s body.  I soon  found  a wagon  that  was  going  to 
Gen.  Pegram’s  headquarters,  and  the  driver  agreed  to 
carry  the  corpse  to  that  point.  On  getting  there  I 
found  a hut  with  ten  or  fifteen  soldiers  in  it,  and  I put 
the  body  in  the  house  and  went  on  a scout  for  some 
other  conveyance.  I found  a wagon  on  the  way  to 
Burgess’s  Mills,  on  the  main  road  to  Petersburg,  and 
thus  carried  the  body  to  that  point. 

While  waiting  on  the  roadside  for  an  opportunity 
to  get  still  nearer  Petersburg,  a wounded  officer,  with 
his  arm  in  a sling,  came  along  on  his  way  to  Peters- 
burg. I asked  him  to  go  half  a mile  out  of  his  path 
to  tell  my  other  brother  (who  was  a member  of  the 
Otey  Battery,  then  camped  about  three  and  one-half 
miles  from  Petersburg)  that  George  was  killed.  In 
the  darkness,  wounded  as  he  was,  he  left  the  road  to 
do  me  this  favor.  I mention  this  to  show  the  present 
generation  the  feeling  of  comradeship  that  existed 
among  Confederate  soldiers  in  those  dark  days.  Soon 
another  wagon  came  along,  that  was  going  to  within 
three  and  a half  miles  of  Petersburg,  and  the  body  was 
again  put  on  the  move.  When  this  vehicle  had  to 
leave  the  road  the  corpse  was  placed  on  the  ground, 
and  I was  left  there  alone  with  it  about  two  or  three 
o’clock  in  the  morning. 

The  ground  was  covered  with  snow  and  it  was  sleet- 
ing. My  clothing  was  as  one  cake  of  ice..  There  was 
no  fire  and  no  one  near  me,  and  for  hours  I walked 
up  and  down  the  road  to  keep  from  freezing.  Day- 
light came,  and  a soldier  watched  the  body  while  I 
went  over  to  the  camp  of  the  Otey  Battery  and  found 
my  brother  William,  who  went  to  Petersburg  and  tel- 
egraphed the  news  home.  Hours  passed  before  any 
opportunity  to  get  on  to  Petersburg  with  my  charge 
presented  itself.  About  eleven  o’clock  a lone  ambu- 
lance came  along  from  Petersburg  on  its  way  to  the 
front  The  driver,  after  my  earnest  pleading  and  the 
additional  incentive  of  $400,  consented  to  carry  the 
corpse  to  Petersburg.  As  we  were  going  along  the 
road — I walking  to  keep  from  freezing — we  saw  Gen. 
R.  E.  Lee  and  some  of  his  staff  coming  toward  us  on 
their  way  to  the  front.  As  I did  not  have  any  papers 
giving  me  permission  to  be  absent  from  my  command, 
and  not  desiring  at  that  time  to  be  interviewed  even  by 
“Marse  Robert,”  I quietly  got  into  the  ambulance  and 
laid  down  alongside  my  dead  brother  until  they  were 
out  of  sight.  About  one  o’clock  we  reached  Peters- 
burg, and  the  body  was  carried  to  the  home  of  Mr. 
Eckles,  a kind  citizen  who,  I think,  fed  more  hungry 
Confederate  soldiers  during  the  war  than  any  other 
one  person  I know  of.  His  two  sons,  members  of  the 
Twelfth  Virginia,  earned  a fine  record  for  gallantry. 


My  uncle  and  brother  came  over  from  Richmond 
for  tlie  body,  and  the  former  said  1 ought  to  go  to 
Richmond  witli  the  remains,  but  i had  no  pass,  no  fur- 
lough, and  was  absent  from  my  command  without 
leave.  How  to  escape  arrest  by  the  innumerable 
guards  and  detectives  between  Sycamore  Street,  Pe- 
tersburg, and  Main  Street,  Richmond,  was  a puzzle, 
but  I determined  to  try  it.  Next  morning  before  day- 
break 1 was  out  at  Lieut.-Gen.  A.  P.  Hill’s  headquar- 
ters, and  awoke  his  assistant  adjutant-general,  Maj. 
W.  N.  Starke,’  who  gave  me  a letter  to  Gol.  W.  H. 
Taylor,  Gen.  R.  E.  Lee’s  assistant  adjutant-general. 
By  sunrise  1 was  at  Gen.  Lee’s  headquarters  and  pre- 
sented the  letter  to  Col.  Taylor,  who  gave  me  a pass 
to  Richmond  and  return  on  the  early  train  next  morn- 
ing. This  train  left  Richmond  about  4 a.m. 

Returning  to  Petersburg,  we  carried  the  body  to 
Dunlop,  where  we  caught  the  train  for  home.  On 
reaching  Richmond,  not  desiring  to  return  to  camp 
next  morning,  I went  out  on  North  Tenth  Street, 
where  the  Hon.  Robert  Ould  lived.  He  was  at  that 
time  the  Confederate  commissioner  for  the  exchange 
of  prisoners.  I gave  him  my  pass  and  asked  him  to 
get  it  extended  for  forty-eight  hours.  The  next  morn- 
ing the  Judge  gave  me  the  pass  with  the  endorsement 
on  the  back,  “The  within  is  extended  for  forty-eight 
hours,”  and  signed  by  “J.  C.  Breckinridge,  Secretary 
of  War.” 

Those  who  were  privates  in  the  Confederate  army 
will  better  understand  the  difficulties  that  I had  to  over- 
come to  save  my  brother’s  body.  On  my  arrival  at 
home  from  Appomattox  Court-House,  April  14,  1865, 
there  was  a report  in  Richmond  that  Col.  W.  H.  Tay- 
lor, Lee’s  assistant  adjutant-general,  had  been  killed. 
Having  seen  him  after  the  surrender,  and  knowing  that 
he  was  alive  and  well  and  that  he,  in  company  with 
Gen.  Lee,  would  be  home  the  next  day,  I went  to  his 
house  and  sent  his  wife  word  that  he  was  unhurt  and 
on  the  way  home.  Thus  I tried  to  do  him  a good 
turn  for  giving  me  a pass  to  Richmond  under  the  con- 
ditions mentioned. 


MONUMENTS  TO  PRISONERS  BURIED  NORTH, 
Richmond  Patriots  Lead  in  a Worthy  Cause, 

Joint  committees  from  R.  E.  Lee  Camp,  Confederate 
Veterans;  Lee  Camp,  Sons  of  Veterans;  and  the 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  appointed  to  confer  and 
devise  ways  and  means  for  the  establishment  of  monu- 
ments in  honor  of  Confederate  soldiers  buried  in  the 
North,  have  prepared  a circular  letter  setting  forth  their 
purpose  and  asking  for  assistance  for  the  undertaking. 
It  is  expected  that  four  thousand  dollars  will  be  needed 
to  erect  the  monuments  to  be  raised. 

The  undertaking  has  met  with  hearty  approval,  and 
it  is  expected  that  a prompt  response  will  be  made  to 
the  appeal  for  assistance  from  every  section. 

The  joint  committee  appointed  to  investigate  the 
matter  and  devise  ways  and  means  necessary  to  the  un- 
dertaking consists  of  W.  P.  Smith,  James  T.  Gray,  and 
C.  W.  Mercer,  from  Lee  Camp;  Mrs.  N.  V.  Randolph, 
Mrs.  Dabney  Carr,  and  Mrs.  Kate  I.  Winn,  from  the 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy;  J.  E.  B.  Stuart,  Jr., 
James  E.  Cook,  and  E.  Leslie  Spence,  Jr.,  from  the 
Sons  of  Veterans. 
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To  Mrs.  N.  V.  Randolph  especially  is  due  much 
credit  for  development  of  the  plans.  Each  member  of 
the  committee  has  gone  to  work  to  assist  in  raising 
funds  for  the  undertaking. 

The  Lee  Camp  has  heartily  endorsed  the  underta- 
king, and  has  donated  twenty-five  dollars  to  the  fund. 

COPY  OF  THE  CIRCULAR. 

Confederate  Veterans,  Sons  of  Veterans,  Daughters 
of  the  Confederacy:  There  lie  in  prison  cemeteries 
throughout  the  North  thirty  thousand  of  our  dead. 
With  two  exceptions  (Camps  Chase  and  Douglas),  no 
stone  marks  their  resting-places.  ’Tis  true  they  sleep 
well,  “for  all  the  world  is  native  land  to  the  brave,”  but 
soon  even  the  localities  will  be  forgotten.  Who  has 
reminded  us  of  our  duty  to  the  memory  of  these  dead 
heroes?  A generous  Federal  officer  bearing  the  scars 
and  still  suffering  from  the  wounds  won  honorably  in 
battle  with  these  men. 

All  honor  to  Col.  William  H.  Knauss,  of  Columbus, 
O.,  who,  in  May,  1897,  sent  out  an  appeal  to  the  United 
Confederate  Veterans  asking  that  the  graves  of  Con- 
federate prisoners  buried  at  Camp  Chase  should  be  re- 
membered. This  was  done,  but  there  are  still  thirty 
thousand  who  rest  in  unmarked  graves.  Had  we  for- 
gotten “our  dead?”  No,  but  the  cry  of  the  needy  wives 
and  children  of  these  dead  have  been  ever  at  our  door, 
and  we  could  not  reach  beyond. 

The  time  has  now  come  when  these  graves  must  be 
marked.  To  accomplish  this  object  it  will  be  necessary 
to  raise  about  four  thousand  dollars.  We  only  ask  for 
a simple  shaft  at  these  places,  erected  before  the  next 
annual  meeting  of  the  United  Confederate  Veterans,  in 
July,  1898.  Whatever  sum  this  committee  has  in  hand 
by  next  spring  will  be  divided  equally  between  the  pris- 
on cemeteries.  This  fund  is  to  be  known  as  the  “ Mon- 
ument Fund  of  Confederate  Prisoners  Buried  in  North- 
ern Graves,”  and  all  contributions  are  to  be  sent  to  the 
Treasurer,  Col.  James  T.  Gray,  Past  Commander  of  R. 
E.  Lee  Camp  No.  i,  C.  V.,  Richmond,  Va.,  and  noth- 
ing can  be  drawn  from  this  fund  except  over  his  signa- 
ture. 

These  dead  heroes  of  ours  from  every  Southern  state 
appeal  to  their  survivors  throug'hout  the  land.  Re- 
member their  sacrifices  and  sufferings.  All  should  feel 
it  their  privilege  to  contribute  to  this  cause.  Those 
who  have  relatives  or  friends  still  “wounded  and  miss- 
ing” may  join  in  these  monuments  and  feel  that  their 
loved  ones  will  now  be  recognized. 

It  is  such  a modest  sum  that  is  asked,  it  ought  to  be 
readily  gotten  at  once  from  our  camps  and  Confederate 
organizations  alone;  but  to  insure  we  cordially  invite 
every  one  who  is  interested  in  the  Confederate  cause  to 
contribute  their  mite  toward  the  accomplishment  of  this 
noble  object. 

T.  C.  Little,  Fayetteville,  Tenn. ; “At  the  decoration 
of  Confederate  graves  here  I noticed  two  of  them 
marked  with  stone  slabs  and  inscribed  as  follows : ‘John 
W.  Martin,  Morgan’s  Kentucky  Cavalry.  Died  De- 
cember 24,  1862,  aged  about  eighteen  years.’  ‘James 
S.  Gough,  Daviess  County,  Ky.,  Col.  A.  K.  Johnson’s 
Cavalry.  Died  February  18,  1862,  aged  twenty-two 
years.’  I send  this,  trusting  that  through  the  Veteran 
their  people  may  know  where  they  are  buried  and  that 
their  graves  are  cared  for.” 


ENJOYABLE  REUNION  AT  LOUISVILLE, 

Tom  Hall  gives  a brief  account  of  it: 

One  of  the  most  successful  and  enjoyable  Confeder- 
ate events  that  has  come  to  pass  this  year  was  the 
basket-picnic  given  at  Shawnee  Park,  Louisville,  on 
Saturday,  September  ii,  at  which  fully  three  thousand 
people  were  in  attendance.  It  was  the  first  effort  to 
get  all  the  Confederate  people  of  the  vicinity  of  Louis- 
ville together,  and  its  success  was  marvelous.  The 
idea  originated  with  Capt.  John  H.  Weller,  and  at  the 
last  meeting  of  Camp  George  B.  Eastin  he  suggested 
that  an  outing  would  be  of  benefit  to  the  proposed 
bivouacs  of  the  Sons  of  Gonfederate  Veterans,  for  then 
the  material  could  be  easily  discovered.  It  material- 
ized signally,  and  hundreds  of  names  were  secured. 

Shawnee  Park  was  covered  with  Confederate  people, 
and  there  were  eight  bivouacs,  presided  over  by  dis- 
tinguished ex-Confederates,  and  at  each  of  these 
speeches,  reminiscences,  and  funny  stories  of  the  great 
war  were  richly  told.  Two  pieces  of  artillery  were 
there  to  boom  things,  and  a party  of  jubilee  singers 
was  on  hand  to  drive  away  melancholy.  Old,  old 
mothers  and  fathers  of  hundreds  of  comrades  who  have 
been  at  silent  rest  for  years  were  on  the  grounds  to 
mingle  with  their  kind  of  people  for  the  first  time.  It 
was  indeed  a joyous  occasion. 

A funny  story  told  by  a comrade  was  as  follows: 
“Featherstone’s  Brigade  went  into  winter  quarters  at 
Snyder’s  Bluff,  some  miles  back  of  Vicksburg,  in  the 
fall  of  1862.  and  while  there  one  day  a soldier  named 
Fink,  who  blew  the  trombone  of  the  Third  Mississippi’s 
band,  seeing  a pedler  with  a gander  and  other  fowls, 
bought  the  gander,  so  that  his  mess  could  enjoy  a fat 
goose  dinner.  Fink,  a tall,  good-hearted  German,  had 
no  idea  of  the  age  of  the  gander,  so  when  he  took  it  to 
his  mess  the  boys  told  him  that  it  was  thirty  years  old. 
At  last  they  made  him  believe  this,  so  he  concluded  to 
keep  the  fowl.  Next  morning  Fink  went  to  his  place 
of  practise  and  began  blowing  his  horn  with  usual 
vigor.  He  had  fairly  got  ‘down  to  business,’  when  he 
noticed  his  gander  come  wagging  its  body  in  a joyous 
way  near  his  feet.  The  bird  showed  its  admiration  for 
music,  and  even  quacked  an  accompaniment.  Fink, 
much  astonished,  called  his  band  fellows  to  him,  and 
they  all  they  gazed  at  the  bird’s  antics  when  the  horn 
was  blown.  Toward  the  end  of  November,  1862,  a 
grand  review  of  all  troops  under  Pemberton  was  held 
at  Snyder’s  Bluff,  and,  among  other  bands  that  partici- 
pated in  it  was  the  Third  Mississippi’s.  When  the  re- 
viewing officers  came  along  the  band  filed  out  to  pre- 
cede them,  and  in  front  of  all  was  Fink’s  gander  doing 
the  part  of  drum-major  in  a style  that  can  not  be  sur- 
passed to-day  by  the  best  professionals  in  that  line. 
The  appearance  of  the  gander,  wagging  its  head  and 
tail,  quacking,  and  marching  to  time,  started  the  men 
to  snickering;  the  line  of  officers  joined  in,  then  came 
the  staff  officers,  and  at  last  even  the  generals  were 
forced  into  roars  of  laughter.  It  became  so  general 
that  the  titter  soon  swelled  into  a continuous  roar  of 
the  old-fashioned  Rebel  yell,  and  Fink  and  his  gander 
were  the  heroes,” 

Stories  of  prison  life,  hardships  endured,  narrow  es- 
capes, thrilling  events,  were  told  in  profusion,  and  when 
nearly  all  was  over  a fine  photograph  of  the  crowd  was 
taken  by  Wybrant.  It  will  be  repeated  next  year. 
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DAUGHTERS  AT  OPELOUSAS,  LA, 

Comrades  of  the  U.  C.  V.  Camp  at  Opelousas,  La., 
participated  in  a meeting’  witli  the  Daughters  of  the 
Confederacy,  when  a Chapter  was  organized.  Mr.  W. 
T.  Blackshear  called  the  meeting  to  order,  and  Capt. 
L.  D.  Prescott  announced  the  purposes  of  the  gather- 
ing. Misses  Mabel  Ogden,  Pearl  Harmanson,  Addie 
Reed,  and  Annie  Doremus  contributed  pleasingly  and 
profitably  to  the  entertainment.  The  address  of  the  oc- 
casion was  delivered  by  Mr.  J.  N.  Ogden,  who  said, 
concerning  the  organization: 

To  you,  ladies,  is  especially  confided  this  sacred  trust. 
The  limit  of  our  earthly  existence  is  proving  to  us  that 
the  actual  participants  of  the  grandest  struggle  that 
ever  occurred  in  any  country  are  gradually  passing 
away;  and  in  order  that  the  memory  of  that  thrilling 


MISS  OLA  H.  RODEN, 

Sponsor  for  Camp  Hardee  No.  39,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

epoch  shall  never  be  forgotten,  we  wish  to  baptize  you 
as  daughters  of  our  dead  and  living  heroes,  and 
through  you,  and  through  your  good  and  noble  insti- 


MISS JOSIE  OXFORD, 

Sponsor  for  Jeff  Davis  Camp  No.  475,  U.  C.  V.,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

devotion  to  their  country,  have  inscribed  upon  the 
pages  of  history  as  bright  an  example  of  unselfish  hero- 
ism as  was  ever  known,  either  in  ancient  or  modern 
history. 

As  a necessary  consequence  of  this  fierce  strife  many 
of  the  flower  and  chivalry  of  our  land,  while  manifest- 
ing their  knightly  courage  in  striving  to  save  our 
homes  and  protect  our  firesides,  went  down  to  the  silent 
land,  having  first  shed  their  life’s  blood  in  defense  of 
our  cause. 

We  look  to  you,  ladies,  whenever  any  movement  of 
great  moment  is  undertaken.  If  you  do  not  actively 
assist  US,  you  aid  us  by  your  smiles  and  counsel  and 
your  willingness  to  give  us  your  approval  and  good 
wishes.  We  may  try  by  ourselves,  but  without  your 
assistance  we  never  succeed;  and  whenever  vice  is  con- 
fronted with  virtue,  and  our  ladies  make  one  of  their 
crusades  upon  immorality,  in  whatever  form,  the  hydra- 
headed monster  disappears,  yielding  to  woman’s  invin- 
cible fortitude  and  determination.  I trust  that  this 
move  will  receive  the  attention  it  deserves,  and  we  will 
find  that,  although  the  hopes  of  the  Confederacy  were 
obscured  by  the  opacity  of  some  interposing  cloud, 
its  memories  will  shine  forth  with  increased  brilliancy 
under  the  auspices  of  the  fair  and  united  Daughters  of 
the  Confederacy,  who,  by  establishing  and  perpetuating 
these  Chapters,  will  bum  an  incense  upon  the  altar  of 
our  “Lost  Cause”  that  will  grow  brighter  and  brighter 
as  the  years  go  by. 

In  conclusion  permit  me  to  say  that,  although  I have 


tutions,  commemorate  the  glorious  deeds  of  that  chival- 
rous band  of  patriots,  who,  figliting  against  terrible 
odds,  with  fearful  disadvantages,  by  their  courage  and 
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dwelt  with  some  feeling  upon  the  period  of  time  that 
rent  this  country  in  twain,  and  although  I have  alluded 
with  some  fervor  to  the  heroism  of  the  Confederate  sol- 
dier, understand  me  not  to  say  aught  that  would  imply 
any  lack  of  affection  on  my  part  for  the  Union  in  which 
I dwell.  I love  the  Unio.i;  her  flag  is  dear  to  me;  and 
if  the  message  ever  come  i that  our  national  honor  must 
be  avenged,  you  will  And  me,  with  my  boys,  battling  to 
preserve  her  honor  and  struggling  to  unfurl  to  the 
breeze  the  star-spangled  banner,  fitting  emblem  of  “the 
home  of  the  free  and  the  land  of  the  brave.” 


COL,  KIRKWOOD  OTEY  AND  LUCY  MINA  OTEY, 

It  seems  fitting  to  use  with  the  excellent  picture  of 
the  late  Col.  Kirkwood  Otey,  of  Lynchburg,  Va. — re- 
ceived too  late  to  go  with  the  sketch  on  page  415  of 
the  August  Veteran,  and  for  which  sketch  special 


COL.  KIRKWOOD  OTEY'. 


acknowledgment  is  now  made  to  Comrade  W.  S. 
Faulkner — a sketch  of  Mrs.  Otey,  unintentionally  de- 
layed, which  was  furnished  by  the  historian  of  the  Chap- 
ter of  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  named  in 
her  honor. 

In  compliance  with  a call  sent  out  by  Col.  Kirkwood 
Otey,  an  informal  conference  was  held  June  ii,  1895, 


by  a few  ladies  of  Lynchburg,  daughters  of  Confeder- 
ate soldiers,  which  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the 
Lucy  Mina  Otey  Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
Confederacy. 

The  lady  in  whose  honor  the  chapter  was  named 
gave  her  talents,  her  fortune,  and  her  seven  sons  to 
the  Confederate  cause.  One  of  her  deeds,  most  mem- 
orable to  the  people  of  her  state  and  the  South,  was 
the  founding  and  equipping  of  the  Ladies’  Relief  Hos- 
pital of  Lynchburg.  She  visited  Richmond,  laid  her 
plans  before  President  Davis,  and  secured  entire  con- 
trol of  her  hospital,  with  a surgeon  in  charge,  with  or- 
ders to  report  direct  to  the  Surgeon-General. 

At  the  surrender,  when  the  city  was  occupied  by  the 
Federals,  she  was  given  protection  and  a safe  guard 
for  her  hospital.  After  the  last  convalescent  was  dis- 
charged, and  there  was  left  no  more  work  for  her  lov- 
ing hands  to  do,  she  surrendered  the  building  to  the 
lessees  and  turned  her  sorrowful  face  toward  her 
daughter’s  home  in  Richmond,  Va.,  crushed  in  spirit, 
soon  after  which  she  passed  to  her  rest  and  reward. 

Since  its  organization  the  chapter  has  been  actively 
at  work.  A reference  to  its  financial  report  shows  $400 
to  the  credit  of  the  monument  fund.  It  was  decided 
that  the  chapter  devote  all  its  funds,  except  such  as 
were  needed  for  sacred  charity  to  the  survivors  of  the 
war,  toward  the  erection  of  a monument,  to  be  located 
on  the  crest  of  the  Court-House  Hill  of  Lynchburg,  to 
commemorate  the  heroism  and  patriotism  of  the  Con- 
federate soldiers  who  went  from  this  city  in  the  days 
of  trial,  hardship,  and  danger. 

The  chapter  has  adopted  and  many  of  its  members 
are  wearing  an  exquisite  and  beautiful  Confederate 
badge  designed  for  them  by  one  of  Mrs.  Otey’s  sons, 
who  commanded  the  Eleventh  Virginia  Regiment, 
under  Gen.  Longstreet. 

The  officers  at  the  time  of  that  report  were;  Mrs. 
Norvell  Otey  Scott,  President;  Mrs.  J.  Watts  Watkins 
and  Miss  Margaret  Marshall  Murrell,  Vice-Presidents; 
Mrs.  Monimia  Fairfax  Tanner,  Secretary;  Miss  Ger- 
trude Howard,  Corresponding  Secretary;  Mrs.  Mary 
Williarhs  Suhling,  Treasurer;  Miss  Mazie  Kinnear, 
Registrar.  Committee  on  Credentials:  Mrs.  E.  O. 
Pavne,  Chairman;  Miss  Anne  Rockenbach,  Miss  Car- 
rie Campbell,  Mrs.  Bettie  Pollard  Glass. 


LIVING  MONUMENT  TO  SOUTHERN  WOMEN, 

Washington,  D.  C.,  September  15,  1897. 

To  the  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

The  Daughter  living  at  620  Q Street,  N.  W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  thanks  the  Nashville  Daughters  for  their 
cordial  endorsement  of  the  “living  monument,”  or 
Southern  University  for  Women,  which  she  advocated 
in  the  August  number  of  the  Confederate  V'eteran. 
She  now  suggests  a reunion  of  all  the  Daughters  of  the 
Confederacy  at  the  Woman’s  Building,  Nashville  Ex- 
position, October  21,  to  vote  on  this  matter,  elect  offi- 
cers, and  ask  God’s  blessing  on  this  worthy  enterprise. 

Mrs.  S.  W.  Halsey,  of  Virginia,  with  whom  this  idea 
first  originated,  and  who  first  spoke  in  behalf  of  it  in 
the  Woman’s  Building  at  the  World’s  Fair,  Chicago, 
in  1893,  will  again  help  our  good  cause  by  joining  us 
in  another  appeal  to  lessen  ignorance  and  its  accom- 
panying evils  by  opening  the  portals  of  learning  to  the 
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long  - neglected  children  hungering  for  instruction. 
Mrs.  Halsey  at  the  Chicago  meeting  was  encouraged 
by  an  enthusiastic  woman  coming  through  the  crowd 
of  listeners  to  contribute  the  first  dollar,  which  has  been 
kept  as  a nucleus  around  which  other  dollars  may 
gather  and  continue  to  gather  until  this  “living  monu- 
ment” sheds  its  helpful  rays  of  light, truth,  morality,  and 
piety  all  over  our  fair  land.  Let  us  have  a large  gath- 
ering of  all  the  Daughters  on  the  day  mentioned,  and 
let  us  find  out  how  many  can  contribute  another  dollar 
.and  assist  in  the  materialization  of  this  glorious  idea. 


At  a meeting  of  the  Pelham  Chapter,  Daughters  of 
the  Confederacy,  in  Birmingham,  Ala.,  June  12,  for  the 
annual  election  of  officers  and  the  transaction  of  other 
business,  the  roll  showed  a membership  of  sixty;  fifty- 
th.ree  were  charter  members.  In  the  treasury  there 
was  a small  surplus.  A contribution  was  made  to 
Camp  Hardee,  and  a committee  was  appointed  to  so- 
licit subscriptions  to  aid  some  of  the  veterans  who  were 
unable  to  defray  their  expenses  to  the  reunion  at  Nash- 
ville. [Even  now  it  is  worthy  of  record  to  the  credit 
of  these  Daughters. — Ed.  Veteran.] 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing 
year:  Mrs.  Rose  Garland  Lewis,  President;  Mrs.  Evan 
J.  Dunn,  Vice-President;  Mrs.  Ruft’ner,  Recording 
Secretary;  Miss  Alma  Rittenberry,  Corresponding 
Secretary;  Mrs.  Charles  B.  Brown,  Treasurer;  Mrs. 
Camp,  Historian. 

The  Mary  Custis  Lee  Chapter,  Daughters  of  the 
Confederacy,  at  Lexington,  Va.,  is  having  an  important 
improvement  made  on  the  cemetery  enclosure  at  that 
place.  The  wall  is  to  be  four  feet  high  and  eighteen 
inches  thick,  of  native  gray  limestone. 

This  print  is  from  a picture  given  to  Miss  Virginia 
Parkinson,  of  St. 

Louis  (sister  of 
that  eminent  bene- 
factress and  ever- 
faithful  Confeder- 
ate mother,  Mrs. 

M.  A.  E.  McLure, 
now,  unhappily,  in 
poor  health),  by 
“Capt.  Taylor,  of 
Tennessee,”  who 
was  captured  at 
Eort  Henry,  taken 
to  St.  Louis,  im- 
prisoned at  Alton, 

111.,  later  at  Cam]) 

Chase,  O.,  and  later 
still  at  Johnson's 
Island.  In  compli- 
ment to  Miss  Park-  “captain  taylor.” 

inson  for  many  kindnesses,  he  gave  to  her  the  ambro- 
type.  She  never  heard  of  him  afterward.  What  was 
his  fate? 


J.  G.  Deupree,  University,  Miss.:  “At  the  barbecue 
here  on  the  ist  of  September,  the  thirty-fifth  anniver- 
sary of  the  battle  of  Britton’s  Lane,  there  were  present 
twenty-six  who  participated  in  that  battle,  principally 
members  of  the  Second  and  Seventh  Tennessee  Caval- 


ry, and  two  members  of  Pinson’s  First  Mississippi  Cav- 
alry, the  writer,  and  Dr.  T.  J.  Deupree,  the  former  a 
private  and  the  latter  a first  lieutenant  at  the  time  of 
the  battle.  Pinson’s  men  dismounted  and  charged 
through  the  corn-field  and  the  sweet  potato  patch,  driv- 
ing the  enemy  and  aiding  in  the  capture  of  the  battery. 
It  is  a singular  fact  that  the  Federals  tried  to  surrender, 
holding  up  a white  handkerchief  on  a pole',  but  the 
Confederates  couldn’t  see  it  through  the  cloud  of  dust 
raised  by  ‘Red’  Jackson’s  troops  as  they  charged  on 
horseback  down  the  dusty  lane  and  through  the  open 
fields.  So  the  Federals  were  allowed  to  retire  and  the 
Confederates  withdrew.  The  casualties  on  the  Con- 
federate side  were  less  than  one  hundred,  mostly 
from  the  First  Mississippi  Cavalry,  and  the  loss  was 
perhaps  about  the  same  on  the  Federal  side.  The  re- 
union was  a success,  about  two  thousand  people  being 
present,  and  a considerable  sum  was  raised  for  the 
monument  and  the  enclosure  of  the  last  resting-place 
of  the  heroic  dead.  The  remains  of  several  Confeder- 
ates were  disinterred  and  reburied  at  the  foot  of  the 
monument  erected  to  commemorate  their  gallantry 
thirty-five  years  ago.” 

NASHVILLE  “REBEL”  HOME  GUARDS, 

John  M.  Hudson,  Nashville: 

There  were  three  companies  mustered  into  the  serv- 
ice of  the  Confederate  States  in  the  city  of  Nashville. 
They  organized  and  mustered  into  service  to  do  the 
special  work  of  guarding  public  buildings,  ordnance, 
commissaries,  etc.,  wherever  stored.  One  of  these 
companies,  as  I remember,  was  known  as  the  “Rock 
City  Home  Guards.”  The  officers  were:  A.  J.  Porter, 
captain;  Jerry  Pearl,  orderly  sergeant  and  drill-master; 
and  Mr.  Jones,  who  married  a sister  of  Mrs.  Dr.  John 
H.  Callender,  was  one  of  the  lieutenants.  The  privates 
were:  Messrs.  William  Rogers  and  son,  Orr  (of  Orr 
& Jackson),  Winfrey,  Hunt,  Winn,  Hudson,  Hawkins, 
Merritt,  Engles,  and  George  Galhoun.  A Capt.  Haw- 
kins commanded  one  of  the  other  companies.  He  was 
at  one  time  either  sheriff  or  deputy  of  this  county. 

After  having  done  special  service  for  three  months 
within  the  corporate  limits  of  Nashville,  it  was  decided 
that  one  company  was  sufficient  to  guard  the  public 
buildings,  stores,  etc.,  so  two  of  the  companies  were 
mustered  out  of  service.  The  Rock  City  Home  Guards 
was  made  up  of  business  and  professional  men,  clerks, 
and  mechanics.  In  the  three  companies  there  were 
only  enough  guns  to  arm  and  equip  one  company. 
These  men  were  allowed  to  follow  their  regular  voca- 
tions during  the  day  until  nearly  five  o’clock,  when 
they  were  required  to  report  at  their  armory  for  drill. 
The  armory  was  located  in  the  north  end  of  the  market- 
house,  third  story.  It  was  from  here  that  we  were 
marched  over  the  Cumberland  River  to  Edgefield 
(then  a separate  corporation)  to  the  drill-grounds. 
Here,  without  any  arms,  not  even  a broomstick,  we 
were  handled  by  the  drill-master  in  all  the  maneuvers 
of  a soldier  for  two  hours.  These  grounds  were  then 
studded  by  a few  large  elms,  affording  some  shade,  in 
which  the  men  could  recline  and  rest  when  not  going 
through  the  drill,  and  could  drink  from  the  chalybeate 
spring  just  under  the  old  suspension  bridge.  Very 
many  of  those  who  slaked  their  thirst  here  have  passed 
over  another  river  to  the  drill-ground  beyond,  to  that 
everlasting  spring  that  giveth  out  “water  of  life”  freely. 
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POPULAR  STORY  OF  THE  WAR, 

Capt.  James  Dinkins’s  new  book  is 
thus  referred  to  by  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  E. 
Martin,  of  Jackson,  l enn.; 

I have  just  finished  reading  a new 
book,  written  by  an  old  “Johnnie,”  with 
the  title  ‘.‘Personal  Recollections  and 
Experiences  in  the  Confederate  Army,” 
a most  delightful  and  fascinating  story 
well  told.  The  author  begins  with  his 
boy  life  in  the  Army  of  Northern  Vir- 
ginia, and  his  experience  is  exactly  my 
own  and  every  other  boy’s  who  left 
home  and  suffered  from  homesickness 
and  the  awful  scenes  ere  he  hardened 
into  a soldier.  The  book  does  not  deal 
with  discussions  of  places  of  battles,  nor 
does  it  try  to  account  for  any  failures 
when  victory  seemed  so  certain.  Nor 
does  the  author  attempt  any  philosophy 
of  the  causes  of  the  war.  Nor  does  he 
become  prophetic  in  his  view  of  the  fu- 
ture; but  he  tells  his  personal  story — the 
camp,  the  march,  the  fight,  the  humor 
and  the  sadness  of  those  heroic  days  are 
blended  into  actual  life,  and  I have  never 
seen  a picture  of  the  soldier  equal  in  its 
painting. 

There  are  descriptions  of  battles,  no- 
tably the  great  battle  of  Fredericksburg, 
which  brought  the  whole  scene  back 
and  made  it  as  fresh  as  yesterday.  There 
are  amusing  bits  of  soldier-boy  pranks, 
such  as  breaking  up  the  preaching  with 
a dog  with  a tin  can  tied  to  his  tail,  and 
tender  bits  of  sentiment,  as  the  beauty  of 
some  fair  girl  sketched,  and  there  is  not 
a bitter  word  in  the  book. 

The  writer  served  in  Virginia  and  in 
Forrest’s  Command,  being  only  a boy 
when  he  enlisted.  Ere  two  years  he  be- 
came a man  and  reached  honorable  rank 
in  the  army  of  the  Confederate  States. 

It  is  a great  book  for  a boy,  the  best 
I know  of.  It  will  teach  what  loyalty 
and  bravery  mean.  Without  meaning 
to  do  so,  the  author  has  written  the  best 
book  published  on  either  side.  Every 
soldier  should  read  it,  and  pass  it  down 
the  line.  The  price  of  the  book  is  $1.50. 
It  will  be  sent  free  with  five  subscribers 
to  the  Veteran. 


LIFE  OF  GEN,  ROBERT  E,  LEE, 

H.  C.  Hudgins  & Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga., 
have  in  press  a life  of  Gen.  Robert  E. 
Lee  from  the  pCns  of  Dr.  Edmund  Jen- 
nings Lee,  Mrs.  Roger  A.  Pryor,  Col. 
John  J.  Garnett,  Mrs.  Sallie  Nelson  Ro- 
bins, and  Gen.  T.  L.  Rosser,  all  well  and 
widely  known,  and  most  of  them  mem- 
bers of  the  Lee  family,  It  will  contain 
an  interesting  early  history  of  the  Lee 
family  in  England  and  America,  and  an 
exhaustive  military  biography  of  the 
great  Confederate  leader. 

The  manuscripts  of  these  parties  will 
be  edited  by  R.  A.  Brock,  Secretary  of 
the  Southern  Historical  Society  of  Rich- 
mond. It  is  to  be  beautifull}'  illustrated 
with  a large  number  of  portraits  and 
spirited  war  scenes — pictures  of  historic 
interest. 

The  book  will  be  sold  by  subscription, 
and  parties  wishing  to  handle  it  should 
apply  to  Messrs.  Hudgins  & Co.,  at  once. 


HANCOCK'S  DIARY— THE  SECOND 
TENNESSEE, 

Rev.  E.  C.  Faulkner  writes  from  Sear- 
cy, Ark. : 

The  title  of  Hancock’s  book,  “History 
of  the  Second  Tennessee  Cavalry,”  is 
misleading  to  those  who  have  never  seen 
the  book.  They  are  apt  to  regard  it  as 
a history  of  that  one  regiment  only.  In 
truth,  it  is  a good  history  of  the  Ten- 
nessee and  Mississippi  Departments 
from  the  first  year  of  the  war  to  the 
close.  There  is  much  of  thrilling  inter- 
est in  it  to  all  of  Forrest’s  men  and  their 
friends.  The  author  kept  a diary  and 
faithfully  recorded  all  events  of  interest 
in  the  extensive  territory  in  which  For- 
rest moved  and  fought.  The  author 
wastes  no  words  in  his  narrative,  but 
brings  event  after  event  before  the  read- 
er with  such  panoramic  precision  and 
vividness  that  old  and  young  will  read 
with  interest.  Comrades  don’t  fail  to 
buy  a copy  of  Hancock’s  history.  You 
will  thereby  help  a needy  and  highly  de- 
serving comrade,  and  you  will  get  more 
than  the  value  of  your  two  dollars;  and 
you  will  also  thank  me  for  calling  your 
attention  to  the  book. 

The  book  can  be  had  of  the  author  or 
at  the  Veteran  office. 


THE  LIFE  OF  SAM  DAVIS. 

All  the  important  events  of  Sam  Da- 
vis’s life  are  contained  in  W.  D.  Fox’s 
drama,  which  is  a dramatic  history  of 
the  Confederate  hero’s  matchless  deed. 
The  book  has  received  the  flattering 
endorsement  of  the  press  of  the  South, 
and  many  able  public  men  have  ex- 
pressed good  opinions  of  it.  The  price 
has  been  reduced  from  50  cents  to  25 
cents  a copy.  The  book  can  be  had  by 
writing  to  the  Confederate  Veteran, 
enclosing  twenty-flve  cents  in  silver  or 
stamps.  The  national,  if  not  world- 
wide prominence  of  the  character  will 
make  it  all  the  more  desirable  to  have 
the  splendid  production  by  Mr.  Fox 
prepared  after  prolonged  study  of  his 
matchless  heroism.  Any  subscriber 
who  in  remitting  a renewal  will  send 
a new  subscriber  can  have  the  drama 
free  and  postpaid. 


LIFE  OF  SENATOR  BEN  H.  HILL, 

Ben  Hill,  Jr.,  son  of  the  eminent  ora- 
tor, statesman,  and  patriot,  has  com- 
piled into  a volume  of  823  pages  the 
speeches  and  writings,  also  a life 
sketch,  of  Senator  Ben  Hill,  of  Georgia. 
This  book  is  supplied  by  the  Veteran 
in  library  binding,  price  53.50  (origi- 
nally 55),  tree  for  10  subscriptions.  Or 
it  will  be  sent  (postpaid  in  both  cases) 
for  53  with  a renewal  or  new  subscrip- 
tion. The  book  contains  27  of  his  most 
noted  speeches  before  the  people  and 
in  the  United  States  Senate,  and  thirty- 
five  articles  from  his  pen,  twenty-two 
of  which  were  written  during  the  Re- 
construction period,  with  his  famous 
“notes  on  the  situation.”  The  book 
will  be  furnnished  in  cloth  for  9 sub- 
scriptions, and  in  gilt  morocco  for  12 
subscriptions  to  Confederate  Vet- 
eran. 


Our  I’s  and.... 
....Other  Eyes. 

Our  I ’3  are  just  as  strong  aa 
they  were  fifty  years  ago,  when 
we  have  cause  to  use  them. 
But  we  have  less  and  less  cause 
to  praise  ourselves,  since  others 
do  the  praising,  and  we  are 
more  than  willing  for  j'ou  to  see 
us  through  other  eyes.  This 
is  how  we  look  to  S.  F.  Boyce, 
wholesale  and  retail  druggist, 
Duluth,  Minn,  who  after  a 
quarter  of  a centurj'  of  obser- 
vation writes : 

“I  have  sold  Ayer’s  Sarsapa- 
rilla for  more  than  25  years, 
both  at  wholesale  and  retail, 
and  have  never  heard  anything 
but  words  of  praise  from  my 
customers ; not  a single  com- 
plaint has  ever  reached  me.  I 
believe  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla  to 
be  the  best  blood  purifier,  that 
has  been  introduced  to  the  gen- 
eral public.”  This,  from  a 
man  who  has  sold  thousands  of 
dozens  of  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla, 
is  strong  testimony.  But  it 
only  echoes  popular  sentiment 
the  world  over,  which  has, 
“Nothing  but  words  of  praise 
for  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla.” 

Any  doubt  about  it?  Send  for‘‘Curebook” 

Tt  kills  doubts  and  cures  doubters. 
Address  J.  C.  Ayer  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 


"OUR  CONFEDERATE  VETERANS." 

Words  by  Rev,  J,  B.  K,  Smith  j Music  by 
Rev,  W,  T,  Dale, 

This  is  a touching  song  for  soldiers’ 
reunions  and  for  the  home  circle.  Its 
beautiful  sentiment  will  awaken  a spirit 
of  true  patriotism  in  every  heart,  and  call 
up  afresh  memories  of  the  “sweet  long 
ago.”  The  song  tells  in  rime  of  how 
our  noble  Confederate  braves  fought 
against  fearful  odds  and  of  how  the  war 
was  ended  at  last.  This  song  should  find 
its  way  into  the  home  of  every  Confed- 
erate veteran  throughout  the  land. 

Price,  single  copy,  by  mail,  10  cents; 
per  dozen,  by  mail,  75  cents;  per  hun- 
dred, by  express,  $5. 

Remit  by  money  order  or  registered 
letter. 

Published  by  Rev.  W.  T.  Dale,  Car- 
ter’s Creek,  Tenn. 
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Statk  oiOiiio,  City  OF  Tolkdo,  i 

Lucas  County.  ( ‘ 

FkankJ.  Cmenky  makes  oalh  lhat  lu‘  is'tlie  sen- 
ior i)artner  o£  the  linn  of  F.  J.  C-'iiknky  iV:  Co.,  ilo- 
in^  business  in  the  city  of  'roledo,  County  and 
State  aforesaid,  and  that  said  firm  will  pay  the  sum 
of  ONF:  HUNDKKI)  dollars  for  each  and 
every  case  of  Catarrh  tlial  can  not  he  cured  by  the 
use  of  11am. ’s  Catakkm  Cuuk. 

FRANK  J.  ciif:nf:v. 

Sworn  to  before  me  and  subscribed  in  my  i)res- 
ence,  this  6th  day  of  December,  A.  D.  iS86. 


A.  W.  CiLKASON, 
Notary  Public. 


Hall’s  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally  and  acts 
directly  on  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the 
system.  Send  for  Testimonials,  tree. 

F.  J.  CHLNLV  A CO.,  Toledo,  O. 
jt::®r  Sol(l  by  Driiggisls,  75c. 


LAND  AND  A LIVING 

Are  best  and  cheapest  in  the  great 
New  South.  The  Northern  farmer,  ar- 
tisan, merchant,  manufacturer,  are  all 
hurrying  into  this  rapidly  developing 
country  as  pioneers.  The  open  climate, 
the  low  price  of  land,  and  its  steady  in- 
crease in  value;  the  positive  assurance  of 
crops,  with  but  little  effort  to  raise  them, 
all  combine  to  turn  all  eyes  southward. 

To  assist  in  this  movement,  low  rail- 
road rates  have  been  inaugurated  over 
the  Queen  and  Crescent  Route  from 
Northern  towns  and  villages,  both 
round-trip  and  one-way  tickets  being  on 
sale  on  the  first  and  third  Tuesday  of 
each  month  until  October,  1897.  Round- 
trip  tickets,  one  fare,  plus  $2.  One-way 
tickets,  two  cents  per  mile. 

Now  is  the  time  for  you  to  go  and  see. 
Much  has  been  said  and  written  about 
the  fruit,  grains,  and  grasses  along  the 
Queen  and  Crescent  Route,  and  about 
its  climate — no  blizzards  and  no  sun- 
strokes. Summer  nights  are  cool. 
Grass  grows  ten  months  in  the  year. 
Less  wear  and  tear  in  living  than  you've 
known  in  the  North.  A million  acres 
at  $3  to  $5  an  acre,  on  easy  terms.  Now 
is  the  time  to  go  and  see  for  yourself. 
Write  to  W.  C.  Rinearson,  G.  P.  A. 
Queen  and  Crescent  Route,  Cincinnati, 
O..  for  such  information  as  you  desire 
before  starting. 


-AUNT  DICE," 

Aunt  Dice:  The  Story  of  a Faithful 
Slave.  By  Nina  Hill  Robinson.  144 
pages,  i2mo.  Price  $1. 

“Aunt  Dice”  is  a character  sketch,  and 
portrays  wonderful  fidelity.  The  author 
does  not  represent  her  as  a type  of  the 
common  “black  mammy,”  but  as  unique 
and  as  a slave  of  unusual  force  of  char- 
acter, one  t-'  whose  care  “ Mos  Sam  ” 
could  well  trust  his  mother  and  home 
when  he  went  off  to  war;  and  she  proved 
faithful  to  the  trust.  “Aunt  Dice  ” wel- 
comed the  soldier  boy  back  to  his  ruined 
and  motherless  place.  She  never  ac- 
cepted freedom,  but  continued  her  devo- 
tion in  the  humble  life  of  a slave.  It  is 
verified  as  a strictly  true  story ; is  both 
humorous  and  pathetic,  and  has  merit  for 
its  literary  excellence  as  well  as  its  moral 
teaching.  The  author  brings  out  a num- 
ber of  lifelike  characters,  the  “Country 
Physician”  being  one  of  special  interest. 

Address  Mrs.  N.  S.  Brown,  819  Shelby 
Avenue,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  or  the  Con- 
federate Veteran.  It  will  be  given 
as  a premium  for  four  subscriptions. 


MERCHANTS'  AND  MANUFACTURERS' 
FREE  STREET  FAIR  AND  TRADE 
CARNIVAL, 

Knoxville,  Tenn,,  Oct,  12-15, 1897, 

For  the  occasion  of  the  Merchants’ and 
Manufacturers’  Free  Street  Fair  and 
Trade  Carnival,  at  Knoxville,  October  12 
to  15  inclusive,  the  Southern  Railway 
will  sell  tickets  from  points  on  its  line  to 
Knoxville  and  return,  at  rate  of  one  fare 
for  the  round  trip.  Tickets  will  be  sold 
October  11  to  14  inclusive  limited  fifteen 
days  from  date  of  sale.  Call  on  any 
agent  of  the  Southern  Railway  for  fur- 
ther information. 


W ANTED. — Agents  to  handle  our  grand 
new  book,  “ Life  of  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee,” 
written  by  members  of  his  family,  and 
beautifully  illustrated.  Every  Southern 
family  will  be  interested  in  it.  Splen- 
did chance  for  canvassers.  Liberal 
terms.  Send  50  cents  for  outfit. 

11.  C.  Hudgins  & Co. 

Athintii,  G'.i. 


CONSUMPTION  CURED, 

An  old  physician,  retired  from  practice,  liad 
placed  in  his  hands  by  an  East  India  missionary  the 
formula  of  a simple  vegetable  remedy  for  the 
speedy  and  ])ermanent  cure  of  Consumption,  Bron- 
chitis, Catarrh,  Asthma,  and  all  Throat  and  Lung- 
Affections,  also  a positive  and  radical  cure  for 
Nervous  Debility  and  all  Nervous  Complaints. 
Having  tested  its  -wonderful  curative  powers  in 
thousands  of  cases,  and  desiring  to  relier-e  human 
suffering,  I will  send  free  of  charge  to  all  who  wish 
it,  this  recipe,  in  German,  French,  or  English,  with 
full  directions  for  preparing  and  using.  Sent  hv 
mail,  by  addressing,  witli  stamp,  naming  this  pa- 
per. W.  A.  Nove.s,  S20  Powers’  Block,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 


SOUTHERN  LIFE, 

An  illustrated  monthly  magazine  for 
the  home,  has  been  recently  launched 
upon  the  journalistic  sea.  May  its  voy- 
age be  fair  and  prosperous!  The  maga- 
zine is  well  edited,  printed  on  fine  paper, 
with  good  illustrations,  and  certainly  de- 
serves the  patronage  of  all  interested  in 
the  grow’th  of  Southern  literature.  Send 
for  specimen  copy  to  Southern  Life 
Publishing  Co.,  Nashville, Tenn.  Price 
10  cts.  per  copy;  $1.00  per  year. 

CIVIL  WAR  BOOKS,  POR- 
TRAITS,  AITOGRAPHS, 

BOUGHT  AND  SOLD  BY 

AMERICAN  PRESS  CO., 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Special  Lists  Sent  to  Buyers. 


H.  E.  PARMER,  THE  TINNER, 

4-1834  DEADERICK  ST., 
NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

Tin  and  Slate  Roofing,  Guttering,  Gal- 
vanized Iron  and  Copper  Cornice.  Job 
work.  Country  work  a specialty.  Esti- 
mates given.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 


THREE  DAYS'  FALL  EXCURSION. 

Oucen  8 Crescent  Route, 

Great  low  rate  excursion  for  the  usual 
Autumn  journey  made  by  merchants  and 
others  to  Cincinnati  or  Louisville.  Rate 
of  I fare  the  round  trip;  .September  27, 
28,  29.  Will  be  good  10  days  to  return. 
Ask  agents  for  particulars. 


You  Get 

the  Profits 

Of  Dealers,  Agents,  Jobbers 
and  Middlemen  by  buying  di- 
rect from  the  manufacturer. 


No  better  wheel  made  than  the 

Acme  Bicycle 

Built  in  our  own  factory  by 
skilled  workmen,  using  the  best 
material  and  the  most  improved 
machinery.  We  have  no  agents 
Sold  direct  from  factory  to  the 
rider,  fully  warranted.  Shipped 
anywhere  for  examination. 

WRITE  FOR 

Our  Interesting  Offer 

Acme  Cycle  Co.,  Elkhart,  Ind. 
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A HYGIENIO  VAPOR-BATH. 

I Tur^i^^.  Russian,  Medicated  Baths.  Renovates  your  sys- 
cures  RHEUMATISM,  Asthma,  La  Grippe,  Neu- 
liw  Eczema,  Catarrh,  MALARIA,  FEMALE  ILLS, 

i|fc  >|W  Skin,  Nerve,  LIVER  and  KIDNEY  Diseases, 

ffiu^'i^ADeautifiea  Complexion.  Best  made.  Price  very  low. 

RaWHOLESALE  TO  AGENTS.  HYaiENlC  BATH 
ixjtCABINET  CO.,  607  Church  St.,  Kabhvxllb,  Tewt. 


blue^^ 


^7  Z ...  228  N.  Summer  Street, 
NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

Retails  Everything  at 
Wholesale  Prices. 

Sells  Nothing  but 

The  Highest  Class  Goods. 

^^Pays  cash  for  Confederate  Money,  War 
Relics  and  Old  Gold.  Does  repair  work 
quick,  neat,  and  cheap.  Wants  your  trade. 

Motto — Reliable  Goods,  Fair  Dealings,  and 
Bottom  prices. 


GOLD 


$100.00  in  Gold  given 
away,  by  The  Youths’ 
Advocate,  Nashville, 
Tenn.  to  the  person  who 

Given  Away.  r^l!,herTf ‘worrfrom 

the  name  DRAXJGHON.  Send,  before  the  con- 
test clo,ses,  for  free  sample  copy  of  the  Youths’ 
Advocate,  which  will  explain  the  offer  in  full. 
The  Youths’  Advocate  is  a semi-monthly  journal 
of  sixteen  pages,  elevating  in  character  and 
moral  in  tone.  Especially  interesting  and  profit- 
able to  young  people,  but  read  with  Interest  and 
profit  by  people  of  all  ages.  Non-denominational. 
Stories  and  other  interesting  matter  well  illus- 
trated. [Mention  this  paper  when  writing.] 


C.  R.  BADOUX, 

NASHVILLE,  TENT^., 

Deals  in  Hair  Goods,  Hair  Ornaments,  and 
Ladies’  head  dress  articles  of  every  drscription 
First  quahty  Hair  Switches  to  match  asysample 
color  of  hair  sent,  $2.50.  Shell  and  Black  Hair 
Ornaments  in  endless  variety.  Readers  of  the 
Veteran  who  wish  anything  in  the  line  of  head 
dress  can  ascertain  price  by  writing  and  de- 
scribing what  is  wanted.  Goods  Sent  by  mail  or 
express.  I have  anything  you  want  for  perfect 
head  dress.  C.  E.  Badoux,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


BICYCLES 


AT 

YOUR 
OWiS 

L)nr  Immense  Sfoc/:  PRICE, 

of  new  wheels  with  a few  " 
''seoon'lhand  must  be  reduced  ira- 
mediureiy.  Prices  $12  ,$18  ,$20  ,$23 , 

$20,$32,  Highest  grades.  Standard  makes  1897  mo»l- 
eis  Giaranteed  Shipped  on  npnroval.  "E  W.\NT 
.VRKNTS  EvkkYWHEUE.  You  ran  iiiaUe  money  sfllimr  onr 
Biryolt-s.  \Vrite  immediately  forlisi'  and  (f^rms  'Ve 
«lll  i-ivi*  a free  fur  tv<»rkin  vour  niuirhliorhood.  VVrde 

lor  part.icu  ar«.  NOKTU»’*'*'’  ANI>  Sl’BPLYtO. 

irMVaei  Kurpn  Sn«*et,  A 18  niicairo. 


OUR  MOTTO:  “ Good**  Work  at  Reasonable  Prices. 

ODONTUNDER  DENTAL  PARLORS. 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

A.  J.  HAGER,  D.O.S.,  Manager. 


Stegkr  Building, 
i6i  N.  Cherry  St., 


Does  Your  Roof  Leak? 

OLD  ROOFS  MADE  GOOD  AS  NEW. 

If  an  old  leaky  tin,  iron,  or  steel  roof,  paint  it 
with  Allen’s  Anti -Rust  Japan.  One  coat  Is 
enough  ; no  skill  required  : costs  little  ; goes  far, 
and  lasts  long.  Stops  leaks  and  prolongs  tbe 
life  of  old  roofs.  Write  for  evidence  and 
circulars.  Agents  wanted.  Allen  Anti  - Rust 
Mfu.  Co.,  413  Vine  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Blackwell’s  Bull  Durham 
Smoking  Tobacco 

For  over  twenty-five  years  the  standard  smoking  tobacco  of  the  world. 

To-day  More  Popular  than  Ever. 

To  have  a good  smoke  anytime  and  everytime  it  is  only  necessary  to 
get  Bull  Durham.  It  is  all  good  and  always  good. 

BLACKWELL’S  DURHAM  TOBACCO  CO., 

DURHAM,  N.  C. 


“®ne  Countrg, 

. . . ®ne  J'lafi.” 

The  ...  . 

BEST  PLACE 
to  Purchase  .... 

Flags,  Banners,  Swords,  Belts,  Caps, 

and  all  kinds  of  Military  Equirment  is  at 

J.  A.  JOEL  & CO., 

8S  Nassau  Street,  NEW  YORK, 

SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST. 

PROVIDENCE  EUR  COMPANY, 

49  Westminster  St..  Providence,  R.  I., 

Wants  all  kinds  of  Raw  Furs,  Skins,  Ginseng, 
Seneca,  etc.  Full  prices  guaranteed.  Careful 
selection,  courteous  treatment,  immediate  remit- 
tance. Shipping  Tags,  Ropes,  furnished  free. 
Write  for  latest  price  circulars. 

DR.  ALVA  D.  CAGE, 
Dentist, 

420J4  Union  St.,  NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

TAILOR 

and 

DRAPER. 

323  CHURCH  STREET, 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  BUILDING.  ♦ ♦ • 

♦ ♦ NASHVILLE,  TENN. 


The  great  through  line  from 
St.  Louis  to  Kansas  City,  St. 
foe,  Omaha,  Pueblo,  Denver, 
and  Salt  Lake.  Try  the  New 

East  Train,  Kansas  and  Ne- 
braska Limited. 

Iron  Mountain  Route, 

The  most  direct  line  via 
Memphis  to  all  points  in  Ar- 
kansas and  Texas,  West  and 
Southwest.  F ree  reclining 
chairs  on  all  trains.  Through 
coaches  Memphis  to  Dallas 
and  Ft.  Worth. 

For  maps,  rates,  free  books  on  Texas, 
Arkansas,  and  all  Western  States,  and 
further  information,  call  on  your  local 
ticket  agent  or  write 

R.  T.  G.  MATTHEWS,  S.  T.  A , 

Louisville,  Ky. 

H.  C.  TOWNSEND,  G.  P.  and  T.  A., 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Calvert  Bros.  & Taylor, 

Photographers  and 
Portrait  Painters, 

Cor.  CHERRY  and  UNION  STS.,  NASHVILLE,  TENN. 


Stoivenj 


have  endeavored  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
i goods  to  furnish  our  patrons  with  instruments  um 
excelled  by  those  of  any  other  maker}  and  the  hum- 
dreds  of  testimonials  we  have  received  from  all  parts  of  the  conn^ 
try,  from  professional  and  amateur  players,  attest  their  popularity 
and  excellence. 

Every  instrument  is  made  from  material  of  the  finest  quality, 
and  is  thoroughly  seasoned. 

Only  skilled  workmen  are  employed,  and  the  workmanship 
and  finish  are  warranted  to  be  the  finest  possible  to  attain. 

The  scale  is  graduated  absolutely  correct,  so  all  chords  and  po>' 
sitions  can  be  played  in  perfect  tune. 

The  tone  is  rich  and  of  a very  superior  quality, 

We  make  the  mcUltl^tOU  instruments  to  order,  in  handsome 
and  varying  designs,  as  high  in  price  as  $150, 


Manufacturer  of 

MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS 

Exclusive  Representatives  for  the  KERSHNER,  VOSE  £.  SONS, 
HARDMAN,  STERLING,  HARRINGTON,  and  MAJESTIC 
PIANOS,  and  H A.  FRENCH  CO.  ORGANS. 


Pufclistier  of 

SHEET  MUSIC 
MUSIC  BOOKS 


237  N.  Summer  St 


NASHVILLE,  TENN 


Mention  VETERAN  -when  you  -write. 
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I Confederate  Buttons  and  Pins. 


B.  H.  STIEF  JEWELRY  GO. 


208  and  210  Union  Street,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Headquarters  for  above  goods, 
as  well  as  largest  dealers  in 
Diamonds,  Watches,  Jewelry, 
Silver,  Cut'' Glass,  and  Fancy 
Goods,  Send  for  Illustrated 
Catalogue.  Mail  Orders  Solic'' 
i ited  and  promptly  filled.  Op,' 

1 tical  Goods  a Specialty,  Eyes 

I Tested  Free  of  Charge  by  an 

i Expert, 

I Jas.  B.  Carr,  Manager. 


CONFEDERATE  SOLDIER'S  DIPLOMA, 

The  above  design  is  very  beautiful.  The  pictures  speak  for 
themselves.  They  make  an  attractive  border  to  an  exquisitely 
•designed  certificate  blank,  which  may  be  signed  by  the  veter- 
ans’ officers;  and  if  they  are  not  living  or  are  inaccessible,  tlie 
Diploma  Company,  of  Riclimond,  volunteers  to  certify  to  the 
membership  of  the  owner  upon  his  proof  that  he  is  a member 

in  good  standing  of Camp  of  Veterans.  Copies  of  this 

diploma  will  be  sent  by  the  Veteran  for  .50  cents,  or  will  be 
given  as  a premium  for  three  subscriptions. 


UNION  CENTRAL 

Life  Insurance  Company, 

CINCINNATI,  O. 


KENWOOD  BICYCLES. 

The  finest  bicycle  ever  offered  by  the  Veteran — price  $100 — 
complete  in  excellence,  will  be  sent  as  a premium  for  seventy- 
five  subscribers.  The  list  can  be  procured  easily.  Either  the 
iKenwood  Racer,  No.  11,  combining  all  the  latest  improve- 
ments, or  Ladies’  Special,  No.  12,  the  handsomest  and  most 
pleasing  ladies’  bicycle  on  the  market,  will  be  furnished  under 
this  offer.  Write  for  sample  copies,  etc. 


JOHN  M.  PATTISON,  President. 


During  the  disastrous  years  1893-94-95-Q6,  this  Company  made 
steady  gains  at  every  point.  It  maintained  its 

LOW  DEATH-RATE,  STEADY  INCREASE  IN  NEW  BUSINESS. 

LOW  RATE  OF  EXPENSE,  LARGE  ANNUAL  INCREASE  IN  ASSETS, 
HIGH  RATE  OF  INTEREST,  LARGE  ANNUAL  INCREASE  IN  SURPLUS. 


Its  Gains  for  1896  were  as  follows : 

Gain  in  Income  .... 

Gain  in  Interest  Receipts 

Gain  in  Surplus  .... 

Gain  in  Membership 

Gain  in  Assets  . . . • 

Gain  in  Amount  of  Insurance  . 

Gain  in  Amount  of  New  Business 

Total  Assets 

Total  Liabilities  .... 
Surplus  4 per  cent  Standard  . 


. $ 355,504  22 

140,061  54 
429,918  30 
2,839 
1,974,572  14 
9,647,937  00 
3,509,806  00 
. 16,529,860  77 

, 14,229,680  35 

2,300,180  42 


JAMES  A.  YOWELL,  State  Agent, 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


The  Loadinjf  School  and  Teachers’  Bureau  ol 
the  South  and  Southwest  is  the 

National  Bureau  of  Education. 

J.  W.  IJIjAIH,  Proprietor,  Successor  to  Misa 
Cbostiiwait  and  .1.  w.  [U,air. 

Willcox  Building,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Send  stamp  for  information. 


Gunston  Institute, 

t2l2  and  1214  Fourteenth  St,  N,  W„ 


ji  III  II  III  III  Ml  mill  iiin  III  11111111111111111 1 1 III  iiiiii  mil  iiiMiMii  II  Miiiiiiiiii  III  III  mil  iiiiii  III  mill  iiiiiiiiii  III  II  iiiiib 

I ‘"TO  HONEST  PEOPLE  "I 

2 I pay  $K)  a luuulrcd  for  names  and  ji’ive  the  seiuler  a chance  to  make  $ifx>  to  $200  on  cominission,  or  • 

1 $75  salary  p(>r  month.  Am  after  all  who  want  to  make  money,  mtn  or  women,  with  the  best  I 

2 thln(!^  in  or  out  of  the  earth.  I have  tlie  money  to  puslt  it.  1 want  the  names  of  all  who  own  a ho^,  • 

Z cow,  or  horse.  1 refer  to  all  reputable  concerns  in  this  city,  inercantih*  at'encies,  and  a million  pa-  : 
I trons.  Send  a self-addressecl  postal  in  a sealed  letter  for  particulars.  No  postals  answered.  I 

= XMEO.  INOEL,,  Ogden  and  Polk  Sts.,  Chic£igo,  111.  \ 

nmmmmmimmmimMmmmiimimmiimmmmmiimmmmmmmmmmiimmmmiimiiimiiiiiir 


JOY  c&  SON, 


FLORISTS, 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C., 

(Near  Tlionias  Circle). 


A Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Young 
Ladies,  ACADEMIC  and  COLLEGIATE 
Courses.  Special  advantages  for  the  high'' 
est  cultivation  of  talent  in  the  Schools  of 
Music  and  Art,  For  particulars  address 

MR.  and  MRS.  BEVERLY  R.  MASON. 


^Positions. . . 
Suaranteed 

Under  reasonable 
conditions  .... 


Free  tuition.  We  give  one  or  more  free  schol- 
arships in  every  county  in  the  U.  S.  Write  us. 

Will  accept  notes  for  tuition 
or  can  deposit  money  in  bank 
until  position  is  secured.  Car 
fare  paid.  No  vacation.  En- 
ter at  any  time.  Open  for  both 
sexes.  Cheap  board.  Send  for 
free  illustrated  catalogue. 
Address  J.  F.  Draughon,  Pres’t,  at  either  place. 

Dfaughon’s 
Practical..... 

Business  .... 

NASHVILLE,  TENN.,  GALVESTON  AND  TEXARKANA,  TEX 


Bookkeeping,  Shorthand,  Typewriting,  etc. 

The  most  thorough,  practical  and  progressive 
schools  of  the  kind  in  the  world,  and  the  best 
patronized  ones  in  the  South.  Indorsed  by  bank- 
ers, merchants,  ministers  and  others.  Four 
weeks  in  bookkeeping  with  us  are  equal  to 
twelve  weeks  by  the  old  plan.  J.  F.  Draughon, 
President,  is  author  of  Draughon’s  New  System 
of  Bookkeeping,  “Double  Entry  Made  Easy.” 
Home  study.  We  have  prepared,  for  home 
study,  books  on  bookkeeping,  penmanship  and 
shorthand.  Write  for  price  list  “Home  Study.” 
Extract.  “Prof.  Draughon— I learned  book- 
keeping at  home  from  your  books,  while  holding 
a position  as  night  telegraph  operator.” — C.  E. 
Deffingwell,  Bookkeeper  for  Gerber  & Ficks, 
Wholesale  Grocers,  South  Chicago,  111. 

{Mention  this  paper  when  writing.') 


111.:., J BUSINESS 
ww  GO11606. 

2d  floor  Cumberland  rresbyteru-in  Pub.  House, 
NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

A practical  school  of  established  reputation. 
No  catchpenny  methods.  Business  men  recom- 
mend this  College.  Write  lor  circulars.  Men- 
tion this  paper.  A’ldress 

R.  W.  JEXNTNGS.  Principal. 


Bowling  Green  Business  College 


lousiness,  Shorthand,  Typewrltlns?,  Telegra- 
phy, and  Penmanship  taiiglic.  Gradu  it.es  secure 
positions.  Beautiful  catalogue  free.  Address 
CHERRY  BR05.,  Bowling  Green.  Ky. 


O C O Grade  J5icycleB. 

V y \3  Lai'^est  scock.  ^/YmcAie«and 
models,  SATISVXCTli):S  fiVAKAff- 
T ■ Write  loday  lor  of  bargains. 

J ^ L,l'.0»N.LEV>'iS  t'yclu  eu.,  i;hicu{;o,  Ilk 


Cut  Flowers,  Funeral  and  Wedding  Designs,  Pose 
Plants  a Specialty,  Express  Orders  Solicited,  Men.- 
tion  VETEPAN  when  ordering,  jSC  A)  JSC 

Store,  610  Church  Street,  (telephone  484)  Nashville,  Tenn. 


for  the  Best  Work  on  Your  Teeth, 
at  the  Lowest  Price,  Co  to 

The  New  York  Dental  Parlors. 

Nashville.  Tenn.,  Southwest  Cer.  Square. 

Chattanooga,  Tenn..  Times  Building. 

Clarksville,  Tenn.,  FranItHn  House, 

esTumua  six  teais.  we  euAumE  au  bui  wul 


lMG£srMD/fo3rCo/fP£Er£BffC(nrJSiero/iro/f£/uim  WmEAOJt 

fiircFSMHo 

XAnU.OGl^£ 


OtT/9  Goods  ajte  tmb  Best 
OUB  PBICES  TME  LOhfESr 


Ths 

GEORGIA  HOME 
INSURANCE  CO., 

Soluntbus,  Gam 


Strongest  and  Largest  Fire  Inr 
surance  Company  in  the 
South. 

Cash  Assets  Over  One  Million 
Dollars. 

Agents  throughout  the  South 
and  the  South  only. 

Patronize  the  Home  Company, 


Mrs.  Lulu  Bringhurst  Epperson, 

315  N.  V/INE  ST.. 

(MANlER  PLACE.)  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Accessible  Location  in  the  Choicest  of 
Neighborhoods. 

I.ODGIBiG  f$i  to  $1.30  per  day. 

>IE:ai.,S  50  cents  eacli. 

Select  Accommodations  for  Transient 
Boarders. 


. . .THE.  . . 

3ailcy  Dental  2^ooms, 

222^  N.  Summer  St.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Teeth  Extracted  25  cts. ; Beautiful  Sets  of  Arti- 
ficial Teeth  $5:  the  Very  Best  Artificial  Teeth 
$7.50;  Fillings  from  50c  up.  Crown  and  Bridge 
Work  a Specialty.  All  ll'orfc  IVurrnnled  P>rst- 
DR.  J . P BAILEY,  Prop 


MORPHINE,  "SS 

cured  at  home.  Remedy  $5.  ^Cure  Gu-r.»nteed. 
Endorsed  by  physicians,  ministers,  and  others. 
Book  of  p irtieulars,  testimouial.'i,  etc.,  free.  To- 
baccoline, the  lohaeco  cure.  $X  Estai-lished  IS'J2. 

WILSON  CHEMICAL  COMPANY,  Dublin,  Tex. 


jiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiik 

i WANTED  m ton  or  Richmond  ~ 

- newspapers  1861-1865  inclusive.  - 

= JAMES  W.  EUDRIDGE,  = 

i 2 State  Street,  Hartford,  Conn.  = 
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PRICE  AND  QUALITY 

Are  two  of  the  factors  which  should  be  consid/^ 
ered  in  purchasing  musical  instruments.  If  you 
consider  price  alone,  youll  probably  not  buy  of 
us,  because  we  don^t  sell  cheap  goods.  But  if 
you  are  willing  to  pay  a reasonable  price  for  a 
fine  instrument  we  will  sell  you  anything  from 
a piano  to  a Jew's-harp. 

LYNNWOOD  GUITARS  AND  MANDOLINS 

Are  sold  exclusively  by  our  house  and  are  justly  celebrated  for  their  beautiful 
tone  and  artistic  finish^  They  are  as  good  as  the  best,  and  better  than  many  for 
which  double  the  price  is  asked.  A written  guarantee  accompanies  every  Lynn-' 
wood,  Write  for  catalogue  and  full  information  as  to  prices, 


MUSIC. 


We  Sell  Everything  in  Sheet  Music,  Music>'Books,  etc.  We  Will  Send  by  Mail, 
Post^'paid,  Any  of  These  Pieces  for  Half  the  Price  Named, 


SEND  STAMPS  OR  POST-OFFICE  MONEY-ORDER, 


Only  Girl  in  Town,  Waltz  Song,  By  W,  R,  Williams  , , 

I Wait  for  Thee.  Waltz  Song  (flute  obligato).  By  E,  L,  Ashford 
On  the  Dummy  Line,  Coon  Song,  By  James  Grayson 
Hills  of  Tennessee,  Ballad,  By  E,  T,  Hildebrand 
Sweethearts,  Ballad,  By  H,  L,  B,  Sheetz  , 

Dance  of  the  Brownies,  Waltz,  By  Lisbeth  J,  Shields 
Commercial  Travelers,  March,  O,  G,  Hille  , , 

Hermitage  Club,  Two/Step,  Frank  Henniger  , 

Col,  Forsythe's  Favorite,  March,  Carlo  Sorani  , 

Twilight  Musings,  For  Guitar,  Repsie  Turner 


50c, 


60c, 

40c, 

40c, 

40c, 

40c, 

50c, 

50c, 

40c, 

30c, 


m 


% 


R.  DORMAN  & CO.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


ICentioiL  VETERAN  when  you  write. 


A noted  mechanical  expert  said 
recently : “ I didn’t  know  the 

QUEEN  & CRESCENT  used  hard  coal 


ontheirengines.”  He  saw  only  white 
smoke,  for  the  road  uses  all  modern 
appliances  for  avoiding  the  nuisance 
of  smoke,  dust  and  cinders.  The 

OlESi&ClIESCQIIIIIIinE 

Is  the  only  line  running  solid  ves- 
tibuled,  gas-lighted,  steam-heated 
trains  to  the  South. 

Standard  day  coaches  (with  smok- 
ing rooms  and  lavatories),  Pullman 
drawing  room  sleepers,  elegant 
cafe,  parlor  and  observation  cars. 

The  Queen  & crescent  route 

runs  fully  equipped  trains  from  Cincin- 
nati to  Chattanooga,  Birmingham,  New 
Orleans,  Atlanta  and  Jacksonville,  with 
through  sleepers.  Also  through  sleep-  j 
ing  cars  Cincinnati  to  Knoxville,  Ashe- 
ville, Columbia  and  Savannah,  and  from 
Louisville  to  Chattanooga  without 
change.  Ask  for  tickets  over  the  Q.  & C. 

W.  C.  Rinearsoii,  General  Passenger 
Agent,  Cincinnati,  O. 


South  Carolina 

Georgia  R.  R. 


**The  Charleston  Line/* 


Only  Southern  line  operatino;  Cele- 
brated Wagner  Palace  Buffet  Drawing 
Room  Sleepers.  Only  Sleeping  Car  line 
between  Charleston  and  Atlanta.  Only 
Pullman  ParlorCar  line  between  Charles- 
ton and  Asheville,  N.  C.  Best  and  quick- 
est route  between  Yorkville,  Lancaster, 
Rock  Hill,  Camden,  Columbia,  Orange- 
burg, Blackville,  Aiken,  and  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Solid  through  trains  between  Charleston 
and  Asheville.  Double  daily  trains  be- 
tween Charleston,  Columbia  and  Au- 
gusta. L.  A.  EMERSON, 

Traffic  Manager. 


The'  ibove  is  a historic  jiicture  which  should  be  in  every  Southern  home.  The  pub- 
lisher’s price  is  fifty  cents,  but  arrangements  have  been  made  whereby  it  and  the 
companion  picture,  previously  offered,  (;an  be  furnished  at  that  price.  Either  one 
sent  as  a premium  for  one  subscription,  or  with  the  Veteran  for  one  year  for  S1.26. 
Size,  lSx24  inches. 

BURGES 

Headache  Knockers. 

NASHVILLE. 

Send  25  cents  in  stamps  for  trial  box, 

a BREYER, 

Bather  Shop,  Russian  and  Turkiab 
Bath  Rooms, 

315  AND  317  CHURCH  STREET. 
Also  Barber  Shop  at  325  Church  Si 

Dr.  W.  J.  Morrison, 

DENTIST, 

140  N.  Spruce  St.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Opposite  Ward’s  School.  Telephone  891. 


AGENTS  WANTED  IN  KENTUCKY,  TEN- 
NESSEE. AND  ALABAMA. 


BERKSHIRE.  Chester  White, 
9 Jersey  Red  and  Roland  China 
J\PiGS.  Jersey,  Guernsey  and  Uol- 
I stein  Cattle.  Thoroughbred 
Sheep.  Fancy  Poultry,  Hunting 

and  House  Dogs.  Catalogue. 

S.  \V.  &>A11T£1,  Coohruiiville.  Chester  Co.»  Peiina. 


[I  Wit 
oM  Co 


ARTIFICIAL  LIMBS, 

With  all  the  latest  known  ’mprovements,  at 
greatly  reduced  prices.  Satisfaction  guaran- 
teed. Send  for  circular.  B.  MATTHEWS, 
Cor.  4th  Ave.  & Market  St.,  Louisville,  Ky. 


A superb  picture  of  the  four  flags — on  a fine  card, 
12x30  inches,  price  one  dollar — is  given  with  the  Vet- 
eran for  $1.30,  post-paid;  or  it  will  be  sent  as  a prent-  •'  j 
ium  for  three  new  subscriptions. 

These  flags  will  be  a creditable  and  beautiful  exhibit 
in  any  collection,  the  print  being  on  gray  ground,  with 
border  in  black  scroll,  and  the  “red,  white,  and  red” 
have  the  blue  field  in  happy  contrast.  A historic  de-  ;• 
scription  of  the  flags  is  appended.  It  will  be  sent  to  , ^ 
subscribers  renewing  with  two  neAv  names.  , • 


PREMIUM  PIANO. 


In  the  end  of  its  fifth  year  there  will  be  given  the  finest  pre- 
mium ever  ofl'ered  for  subscriptions  to  the  Vetkuan.  It  is  a 
fine  piano,  the  cost  of  which  is  $450.  The  description  is  as  fol- 
lows; Height,  4 feet  (5  inches;  width,  5 feet;  depth,  2 feet  2 
inches;  7^  octaves;  solid  and  engraved  duet  desk  and  panels; 
roll  fall  board;  carved  trusses;  solid  hardwood  frame;  continu- 
ous hinge  on  the  fall  board;  full  iron  Plate, enameled  and  orna- 
mented; compound  rock  maple  wrest  plank;  nickel-plated 
hammer  rail  and  brackets;  overstrung  bass;  three  pedals;  three 
unisons.  Furnished  in  either  of  the  following  styles:  French 
biirl  walnut  finish;  solid  antique  oak;  mahogany  finish,  or  eb- 
ony finish,  as  the  most  successful  solicitor  of  new  subscriptions 
may  choose. 

This  E.^traordinary  Offer  Is  Made. 

The  above  described  piano  will  be  given  to  the  person  who 
sends  the  greatest  number  of  new  subscriptions  by  December 
15,  with  one  dollar  for  each.  Any  mail  dated  December  15  will 
be  counted,  so  solicitors  at  a distance  will  have  equal  chance 
with  others.  This  date  is  named  so  that  the  fortunate  person 
may  have  the  piano  in  possession  by  Christmas  Day.  Com- 
petitors for  this  magnificent  premium  should  give  notice 
promptly  when  subscription  blanks,  sample  copies,  etc.,  will  be 
sent  to  them.  Accounts  will  be  kept  with  each,  and  the  num- 
bers credited  as  received. 

Give  attention  quick!  The  piano  will  be  presented  to  the 
person  sending  the  greatest  number  of  new  subscriptions  in  the 
time  designated — a half  dozen  or  twenty  might  get  the  piano. 
Solictors  may  secure  the  cooperation  of  as  many  friends  in  as 
many  sections  as  jiossible. 

Four  Hundred  and  Fifty  Dollahs  for  Nothi.ng! 

One  month  of  the  time  is  gone  and  no  competitois  named. 
It  is  manifest  that  a little  work  for  the  Veteran  would  pay 
better  than  a trip  to  Klondike ! It  is  a surjirise  that  more  atten- 
tion is  not  given  this  unprecedented  proposition. 

S.  A.  Cunningham. 

Nashville,  Tenn. 


NASHVILLB.  TENN 


B.  F.  Johnson  Publishing  Company, 

Takes  the  Lead.  We  refer  to  “Lee’s  Brief  School  History  of  the  United  States,”  by  Mrs.  Susan 
Pendleton  Lee,  of  Lexington,  Va.  This  work  is  taking  the  lead  everywhere  as  a text-book.  It  is  acknowl- 
edged by  thousands  of  experienced  and  successful  teachers  to  be  the  most  teachable  and  interesting  history 
that  they  have  ever  had  the  privilege  of  using.  As  a history,  it  exactly  meets  the  needs  of  the  hour.  Con- 
tains over  four  hundred  pages ; beautifully  illustrated ; a large  number  of  excellent  colored  maps,  diagrams, 
questions,  tables,  etc.  Retail  price  only  90  cents  ; introductory,  75  cents.  Your  money  back  if  you  want  it. 

Southern  Literature,  by  Miss  Louise  Manly,  of  South  Carolina,  is  another  new  and  popular  text- 
book giving  extracts,  biographical  sketches  and  a full  list  of  Southern  authors.  The  only  book  of  the  kind 
published.  A splendid  reader,  well  adapted  to  class  work. 

Southern  States  of  the  American  Union,  by  Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  is  an  able  and  interesting  his 
torical  work,  discussing  constitutional  questions  in  a scholarly  and  interesting  manner.  This  book  will  sur- 
prise even  the  most  advanced  history  students. 

These  text- books  form  three  of  the  strongest  and  most  valuable  of  the  kind  ever  published.  Are  proving 
a great  success.  Have  been  extensively  adopted  in  public  and  private  schools.  They  literally  sweep  the  field. 

“Lee’s  Advanced  History”  for  college  and  university  course,  and  “Lee’s  Primary  History  for  primary 
work  are  the  best  of  the  kind. 

“A  New  Era  in  the  Educational  Development  of  the  South,”  by  T.  S.  Minter,  of  Texas,  will  be  sent  free 
on  application. 

Teachers  who  wish  to  procure  the  latest  and  best  text-books  are  invited  to  send  for  our  catalogue. 

Add  108  8 

B.  F.  JOHNSON  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

RICHMOND,  VA. 


3 and  5 South.  11th  St., 


I Confederate  Buttons  and  Pins.  | 

i e.  H.  STIEF  JEWELRY  C0.r  I 

i 208  and  210  Union  Street  Nashville,  Tenn.  | 

1 ^ i 


Headquarters  for  above  ^goods, 
as  well  as  largest  dealers  in 
Diamonds,  Watches,  Jewelry, 
Silver,  Cut,* Glass,  and  Fancy, 
Goods,  Send  for  Illustrated 
Catalogue.  Mail  Orders  Solic,- 
ited  and  promptly  filled.  Op,' 
tical  Goods  a Specialty,  Eyes 
Tested  Free  of  Charge  by  an 
i Expert, 

I Jas.  B.  Carr,  Manager. 


UNION  CENTRAL 

Life  Insura.nce  Company, 


CINCINNATI,  O. 


JOHN  M.  PATTISON,  Presulent. 


Duriiui  the  disastrous  years  1803-94-95-96,  this  Company  made 
steady  (jains  at  every  point.  It  maintained  its 

LOW  DEATH-RATE.  STEADY  INCREASE  IN  NEW  BUSINESS, 

LOW  RATE  OF  EXPENSE,  LARGE  ANNUAL  INCREASE  IN  ASSETS, 
HIGH  RATE  OF  INTEREST,  LARGE  ANNUAL  INCREASE  IN  SURPLUS 


Us  Gains  for  1896  were  as  follows: 

Gain  in  Income  .... 

Gain  in  Interest  Receipts 
Gain  in  Surplus  .... 

Gain  in  Membership 
Gain  in  Assets  . . . • 

Gain  in  Amount  of  Insurance 
Gain  in  Amount  of  Notr  Business 

Total  Assets 

Total  Liabilities  .... 

Surplus  4 per  cent  Standard  . 

JAMES  A.  VOW  ELL,  State  Agent. 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 


; 355,504  22 

140,061  54 
429,918  30 
2,839 
1,974,572  14 
9,647,937  00 
3,509,806  00 
16,529,860  77 
14,229,680  35 
2,300,180  42 


11  HlSTUi.i 

FIDELITY  — PATRIOTISM  — PROGRESS.  \^S0CIFT^ 


QD9federat^  l/eterap. 


PUBLISHED  MONTHLY  IN  THE  INTEREST  OF  CONFEDERATE  VETERANS  AND  KINDRED  TOPICS. 


Entered  at  the  postoffice,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  as  second-class  matter. 

Advertising  Rates;  $1.50  per  inch  one  time,  or  $15  a year,  except  last 
page.  One  page,  one  time,  special,  $35.  Discount:  Halt  year,  one  issue; 
one  year,  two  issues.  This  is  below  the  former  rate. 

Contributors  will  please  he  diligent  to  abbreviate.  The  space  is  too 
important  for  anything  tliat  has  not  special  merit. 

The  date  to  a subscription  is  always  given  to  the  month  before  it  ends. 
For  instance,  if  the  Veticran  be  ordered  to  begin  with  January,  the  date  on 
mail  list  will  be  December,  and  the  subscriber  is  entitled  to  that  number. 


The  “civil  war”  was  too  long  ago  to  be  called  the  “late”  war,  and  when 
correspondents  use  that  term  the  word  “great”  (war)  will  be  substituted. 


Circulation:  ’93,  79,430;  ’94,  121,644;  ’95,  154,992;  ’96,  161,332. 


OFFICIALLY  REPRESENTS:  , 

United  Confederate  Veterans, 

United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy, 

Sons  of  Veterans  and  other  Organizations. 

The  Veteran  is  approved  and  endorsed  by  a larger  and 
more  elevated  patronage,  doubtless,  than  any  other  publication 
in  existence. 


Though  men  deserve,  they  may  not  win  success. 

The  brave  will  honor  the  bi  ave,  vanquished  none  the  le.ss. 


Prick  $1.00  Per  Year.  ( -y  , w 
Single  Copy  10  Cents.  ( ^ • 


NASHVILLE,  TENN.,  OCTOBER,  1897. 


■iw-  iA  (S.  A.  CUNNINGHAM, 
IV o.  iu.  j Proprietor. 


platform  scene  at  meeting  of  the  GEORGIA  DIVISION  UNITED  DAUGHTERS  OF  THE  CONFEDERACY. 


The  above  picture  represents  a very  happy  design  of 
the  platform  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Georgia 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  in  the  second  annual 
meeting  of  the  state  division  in  Augusta.  Mrs.  W.  F. 
Eve,  of  Augusta,  Prt  -'’ent,  sits  at  the  chair.  First  on 
her  right  is  Mrs.  R.  E.  Fr  'k,  Vice-President,  from  Ma- 
82 


con,  and  next  to  her  is  Miss  Rosa  Woodberry,  of  Ath- 
ens, while  Rev.  Lansing  Burrows  sits  on  her  extreme 
right.  On  her  left  are  iMrs.  Randolph  Ridgeley  and 
klrs.  L.  H.  Rogers,  Secretaries.  One  of  the  tattered 
flags  in  the  background  belonged  to  the  Fifth  Georgia 
Regiment,  and  another  is  that  of  Cobb’s  Legion. 
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Confederate  l/eteran. 


CONFEDERATE  RELICS  AT  THE  EXPOSITION. 

The  heroic  action  of  Southern  women  at  the  late 
Atlanta  Exposition  furnished  the  impetus  whereby  the 
Confederates  at  Nashville  determined  upon  as  fine  an 
exhibit  at  the  Tennessee  Centennial  Exposition  as 
practicable.  Many  things  deterred  the  enterprise  from 
being  as  successful  in  the  outset  as  was  anticipated,  but 
the  determined  women  worked  away  until  they  not 
only  amazed  the  public,  but  exceeded  their  own  antic- 
ipations. They  not  only  secured  and  arranged  a fine 
exhibit,  but  have  been  diligently  helpful  to  Mr.  Robert 
T.  Quarles,  Custodian  of  the  History  Building,  and  to 
Miss  Cora  Hager,  who  has  been  there  regularly  and 
faithfully  through  all  the  months,  showing  cordial  at- 
tention to  tht  public,  which  has  been  very  much  in- 
terested in  this  feature  of  the  Exposition. 

A Southern  woman,  hardly  old  enough  in  war  times 
to  remember  the  cannon’s  thunder,  writes: 

One  of  the  most  interesting  exhibits  in  the  History 
Building  is  that  of  the  relics  of  the  civil  war.  There  is 
continued  diligence  in  the  South  to  collect  and  preserve 
these  visible  links  “that  will  clasp  that  sacred  time  into 
an  eternity.”  It  would  be  a reflection  upon  the  Southern 
people  if  they  did  not  hold  dear  these  relics  of  a strug- 
gle for  right  of  which  we  have  always  been  proud  and 
for  which  we  have  never  had  an  apology.  Many  fea- 
tures of  this  collection  have  their  charms  for  the  per- 
son who  has  no  sacred  memories  or  secrets  to  unlock. 

It  is  an  interesting  and  “painfully  instructive” 
pleasure  to  sit  in  the  Confederate  Department  and 
watch  the  people  come  and  go.  It  is  strange,  never- 
theless true,  as  I have  frequently  noticed,  that  there 
seems  to  be  a different  appreciation  of  these  relics  from 
all  others.  Strong,  brave  men  remove  their  hats  and 
stand 'in  respectful  silence  before  these  pictures  and 
flags — a “painted  language”  of  the  courage  and  suffer- 
ing of  the  lost  cause.  The  women  cease  talking,  and 
many  have  been  seen  to  leave  this  room  with  tearful 
eyes.  I heard  one  young  lady  say:  “It  would  break 
Aunty’s  heart  to  see  these  things.”  One  man  stood  a 
long  time  reading  a frarhed  history  of  the  enrolled  men 
of  each  army,  and,  commenting  upon  the  wide  differ- 
ence in  the  numbers,  remarked  that  it  was  a great  won- 
der to  him  the  war  had  not  ended  in  six  months. 
There  is  no  bitterness  in  our  hearts  now,  but  we  are 
proud  of  this  piece  of  authentic  history. 

Miss  Hager  has  kindly  made  a complete  list  of  Con- 
federate relics  in  the  History  Building,  comprising  por- 
traits, uniforms,  flags,  and  a multitude  of  various  relics, 
which  is  in  type  for  the  November  Veteran.  A com- 
pilation of  historical  statistics,  which  has  been  promi- 
nently displayed  in  that  department,  will  also  appear 
in  that  report. 

As  this  Veteran  goes  to  press  the  Grand  Camp  of 
Virginia  is  having  a reunion  at  Richmond.  The  prime 
business  feature  of  the  meeting  will  be  the  subject  of 
school  histories.  Comrades  in  the  Old  Dominion  are 
determined,  even  at  this  late  date,  to  stop  as  far  as 
possible  the  teaching  of  falsehood  to  their  children. 


The  Texas  reunion  has  been  postponed  indefinitely. 
Gen.  R.  H.  Phelps,  Commander  of  that  state  division, 
U.  C.  V.,  had  called  it  for  the  25th  inst.,  at  San  An- 
tonio, but  the  prevalence  of  yellow  fever  in  some  sec- 
tions and  the  general  dread  of  it  caused  postponement. 

Maj.  Edward  Owen  sends  out  from  the  Confederate 
Veteran  Camp  of  New  York,  October  4,  1897:  “It  is 
with  regret  that  I announce  the  death  of  our  late  com- 
rade, W.  P.  Eowler,  formerly  of  Mobile,  Ala.,  who  died 
Eriday,  ist  inst.  He  will  be  buried  in  the  plot  of  the 
camp  at  Mt.  Hope  Cemetery.  It  is  desired  that  a 
large  delegation  of  comrades  will  attend  the  services 
to  pay  their  last  tribute  to  a good  soldier.  Comrade 
Fowler  enlisted  in  the  Mobile  Cadets  in  April,  1861 ; 
later  was  an  officer  in  the  Twenty-Fourth  Alabama 
Infantry,  serving  till  April,  1865.” 

Mrs.  Virginia  Frazer  Boyle,  daughter  of  the  late  Col. 
C.  W.  Frazer,  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  writes  the  Veteran  : 

I intend  to  take  up  his  Confederate  work  as  far 
as  possible  where  he  left  off.  His  life  and  his  record 
as  man,  soldier,  Christian,  and  friend  is  a precious 
legacy,  and  his  passing  out  a beautiful  example  of  a 
glorious  resurrection.  He  was  purified  by  suffering 
until  the  materiality  seemed  to  drop  away  as  a garment, 
and  his  spirituality  comforted  us  before  he  left. 


MRS.  KATE  CABELL  CURRIE,  PRESIDENT  U.  D.  C.  IN  TEXAS. 

The  state  in  which  Mrs.  Currie  represents  the 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  contains  about  one-sixth 
of  all  the  organizations  of  Confederates  in  existence. 


Confederate  l/eterai). 
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MRS.  M.  C.  GOODLETT,  OF  TENNESSEE, 

First  President  U.  D.  C, 

Mrs.  Goodlett  was  evidently  the  original  worker  under 
the  name  “ Daugliters  of  the  Confederacy.”  The  Nashville 
American  of  May  lo,  1S92,  contained  an  account  of  an  elec- 
tion under  the  heading  “Daughters  of  Confederacy,”  and 
Mrs.  Goodlett  was  chosen  StatejPresident. 


MRS.  L.  H.  RAINES,  OF  GEORGIA, 
First  Vice-President  U.  D.  C. 


MRS.  C.  A.  FORNEY,  OF  ARKANSAS, 
President  Arkansas  Division  U.  D.  C. 

Mrs.  Forney  represented  the  Trans-Mississippi 
Department  at  Nashville  Reunion. 


UNITED  DAUGHTERS  REUNION. 

Annual  Meeting  at  Baltimore  November  ii,  1897. 

An  official  call,  signed  by  Mrs.  Fitzhugh  Lee,  Pres- 
ident, and  Mrs.  John  P.  Hickman,  Secretary,  is  pub- 
lished, in  which  they  say; 

The  next  annual  convention  of  the  United  Daugh- 
ters of  the  Confederacy  will  meet  in  the  city  of  Balti- 
more, Md.,  on  Wednesday,  November  10,  1897,  at  ten 
o’clock  A.M.  Your  chapter  is  entitled  to  one  delegate 
for  every  twenty-five  members  and  one  delegate  for  a 
fraction  of  not  less  than  seven  members.  One  delegate 
can  cast  the  entire  vote  of  your  chapter ; or,  if  no  dele- 
gate can  attend,  your  chapter  can  be  represented  by 
proxy.  It  is  very  important  that  your  chapter  should 
be  represented;  and,  if  it  can  not  be  represented  in  per- 
son, it  should  be  by  proxy. 

Please  find  enclosed  two  blank  credentials  for  dele- 
gates, which  you  will  please  fill  out  as  soon  as  your 
delegates  are  elected^ — one  of  which  you  will  forward  to 
Mrs.  John  P.  Hickman,  our  Secretary,  at  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  and  the  other  to  Mrs.  Clara  C.  Colston,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Baltimore  Chapter,  1016  South  Paul  Street, 
Baltimore,  Md.  In  forwarding  your  credentials  you 
will  please  state  what  delegates  will  attend,  or  whether 
you  will  be  represented  by  proxy. 

You  will  also  find  enclosed  all  proposed  amendments 
to  our  constitution.  These  amendments  should  be 
carefully  considered  by  your  chapter,  and  your  dele- 
gates should  be  instructed  to  vote  for  or  against  each 
separate  amendment. 

You  will  also  find  enclosed  a series  of  by-laws  for 
our  association.  These  should  be  carefully  consid- 
ered, and  your  delegates  should  also  be  instructed  to 
vote  for  or  against  them.  Our  association  must  have 
by-laws,  and,  if  those  are  not  adopted,  others  must  be. 

The  railroads  have  _ granted  a rate  of  one  and  one- 
third  fare  for  all  delegates  and  their  friends  attending 
the  convention — that  is,  a full  fare  going  to  Balti- 


more and  a one-third  fare  returning.  When  purcha- 
sing tickets  you  must  not  fail  to  procure  a certificate 
from  the  ticket-agent;  otherwise,  you  will  have  to  pay 
full  fare  both  ways. 

The  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  now  has 
one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  chapters,  mainly  from 
the  seceding  states.  There  is  one  in  New  York  City, 
one  in  California,  one  in  Missouri,  one  in  West  Vir- 
ginia, one  in  Indian  Territory,  and  three  in  Maryland. 
The  latter,  it  is  understood,  however,  are  under  the  sat- 
isfactory direction  of  the  Baltimore  Chapter. 

DAUGHTERS  OF  THE  CONFEDERACY  IN  MARYLAND. 

The  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  as  a branch  of 
the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  has  had  a 
phenomenal  growth  in  the  state  of  Maryland.  It  was 
organized  a year  ago,  and  has  about  four  hundred 
members.  While  it  was  incorporated  under  a state 
charter  as  the  “Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  in  the 
State  of  Maryland,”  it  had  also  a charter  from  the 
United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  and  is  known 
in  the  greater  organization  as  Baltimore  Chapter  No. 
8,  and  is  the  charter  chapter  in  the  state.  In  all  the 
Southern  States  the  Confederate  dead  lie  buried  in 
scattered  graves  and  villages.  In  Maryland  they  have 
all  been  brought  to  Baltimore  by  the  Army  and  Navy 
Society,  C.  S.  A.,  and  laid  in  the  large  Confederate 
burial-lot  of  Loudon  Park,  which  contains  the  monu- 
ments to  Confederate  soldiers  and  around  which  all 
the  interest  centers  and  converges  on  Memorial  Day, 
people  coming  from  all  parts  of  the  state  to  lay  their 
offerings  of  flowers  on  the  hundreds  of  graves  at  the 
feet  of  these  monuments  to  Maryland  heroes.  Then, 
again,  the  Confederate  Soldiers’  Home  is  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  Baltimore,  and  the  Board  of  Visitors  is 
composed  of  many  of  the  most  prominent  IMaryland 
Daughters.  The  entertainments  to  raise  funds  for  the 
various  Confederate  charities  are  all  held  in  Baltimore, 
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O ye  cynics,  think  rjot  patriotism  is  dead, 

For  when  that  story  was  finished  many  a tear  was  shed. 


I’m  glad  I touched  that  dear  old  canteen, 

That  belonged  to  the  brave-hearted  boy  of  seventeen. 


Its  work  is  not  yet  done,  for  in  the  long  years  to  come 
The  memory  of  that  old  canteen  will  make  heroes  of  other 
Southern  sons. 


MRS.  FITZHUGH  LEE,  PRESIDENT  U.  D.  C. 


May  your  boy  and  mine  for  the  good  and  true  ever  try, 
And  be  like  that  noble  boy  who  was  not  afraid  to  die! 


try  and  village  population  of  Maryland  turns  its  steps, 
so  far  as  Confederate  matters  are  concerned. 

The  foregoing  is  from  an  article  approved  by  Mrs. 
Louise  Wigfall  Wright,  President  of  the  Daughters  of 
the  Confederacy  in  the  state  of  Maryland  and  of  Bal- 
timore Chapter  No.  8. 


TENNESSEE  D.VUGHTERS  AT  CHATTANOOGA. 


active  promoter  of  this  noble  organization.  Mrs.  S.  iC 
Wilson,  of  Gallatin,  was  elected  President;  Mrs.  Frank 
Moses,  First  Vice-President;  Mrs.  John  P.  Hickman, 
reelected  Secretary.  Mrs.  T.  E.  Talbot,  of  Jackson,, 
was  chosen  Second  Vice-President,  but  she  declined  in 
favor  of  Mrs.  J.  T.  McCutchen,  of  the  same  city.  Mrs. 
Laura  D.  Eakin,  of  Chattanooga,  was  elected  Treas- 
urer. Knoxville  was  chosen  for  the  next  annual  con- 
vention. 

The  ladies  of  the  Chattanooga  Chapter  were  inde- 
fatigable in  their  efforts  to  make  the  visiting  ladies  have 
a pleasant  time.  The  welcome  address  by  Mrs.  M.  H. 
Clift  was  replete  with  beautiful  and  noble  thoughrs 
and  as  poetic  as  the  face  of  the  fair  woman.  Never 
can  the  delegates  be  more  delightfully  entertained. 
Such  grace  and  charm  of  manner  assure  the  traveler 
that  in  no  land  has  he  found  such  perfection  as  in  the 
women  of  the  South. 

A pathetic  incident  occurred  by  the  exhibition  of  an 
old  canteen.  It  belonged  to  a young  man  named  Hall, 
of  Alabama,  who  gave  up  his  noble  life  at  the  age  of 
seventeen  years.  Silently  we  listened  to  the  story  by 
a loving  sister,  who  told  of  how  he  marched  bravely  to 
the  front,  becoming  a hero  in  the  strife. 


Mrs.  T.  E.  Talbot  writes  from  Jackson,  Tenn. : 

The  annual  convention  of  the  Tennessee  Division  of 
the  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  convened  in  the 
rooms  of  the  N.  B.  Forrest  Camp  at  Chattanooga  Oc- 
tober 7,  1897.  The  following  chapters  were  repre- 
sented: Nashville,  Jackson,  Gallatin,  Knoxville,  South 
Pittsburg,  and  Murfreesboro. 

The  opening  session  was  called  to  order  by  the  State 
Vice-President,  Mrs.  Frank  Moses,  of  Knoxville.  The 
State  President,  Mrs.  Goodlett,  was  unable  to  attend, 
on  account  of  recent  bereavement  in  her  family. 

Mrs.  John  P.  Hickman,  State  Secretary,  in  her 
strong  and  impressive  way  soon  -disposed  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  order.  In  transacting  this  business  she 
showed  herself  a Josephine  in  diplomatic  power  and  a 
Marie  Antoinette  in  graciousness  and  in  the  power  of 
winning  hearts. 

Officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year.  Mrs.  T. 
E.  Talbot  made  a motion,  which  was  carried,  that  Mrs. 
Goodlett  be  made  an  honorary  member  for  life.  It  is 
a fitting  tribute  to  her  as  our  first  President  and  an 


which  thus,  being  the  center  of  all  activity  and  interest 
in  Confederate  matters,  and  being  accessible  by  water 
and  rail,  becomes  the  Mecca  to  which  the  whole  coun- 


MRS.  JOHN  P.  HICKMAN,  SECRETARY  U.  D.  C. 
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GKORGIA  DAUC.IITKRS  AT  AUGUSTA. 

I'he  meeting-  of  the  Cieorgia  Division,  United 
Daughters  of  tlie  Confederacy,  at  yVugusta,  October 
13-15,  demonstrated  afresh  the  zeal  and  the  patriotism 
still  existing  in  that  commonwealth.  A membershi]) 


MRS.  JOHX  C.  BROWN,  SECOND  PRESIDENT  U.  D.  C. 

of  seven  hundred  and  six  had  present  twenty-four  dele- 
gates. Mrs.  Randolph  Ridgeley  made  the  address  of 
welcome  after  a prayer  by  Rev.  Dr.  Lansing  Burrows. 
Mrs.  Ridgeley  said  concerning  Georgians : 

In  the  war  I gloried  and  exulted  in  my  country- 
men as  only  we  Southern  women  can.  Since  the  war 
] have  honored  and  revered  them  as  only  we  Christian 
women  can.  Not  yet  is  the  strain  withdrawn  from 
their  noble  souls,  not  yet  is  the  final  victory  achieved. 
From  day  to  day  other  trials  will  menace  them,  other 
disappointments  press  down  upon  them;  but  we  can 
be  still  and  trust  them,  for  we  know  that  the  sons  of 
our  Empire  State  will  never  forget  that  “wisdom,  jus- 
tice, and  moderation”  make  us  proud  to  bear  the 
name  of  Georgians.  Our  warmest  welcome  is  due  to 
you,  noblest  women  of  Georgia,  for  it  is  you  who  have 
given  them  praise  for  their  past  and  will  give  them 
strength  for  their  present  and  hope  for  their  future. 

Responding,  Miss  Rosa  Woodbury,  of  Athens,  said: 

The  gracious  words  of  welcome  so  cordially  voiced 
by  your  eloquent  representative  assure  us  that  all  Au- 
gusta is  ours  and  all  Georgia  is  yours.  With  peculiar 
appropriateness  comes  your  welcome  to  a city  that 
seems  fairly  vibrant  with  patriotism.  You  have  made 
us  feel  that  your  hearts  are  attuned  to  all  noble  and 
generous  and  hospitable  impulses.  We  come  to  you 


representing  chapters  from  tlie  mounlains  to  the  sea, 
from  tlie  Chattahoochee  to  the  Savannali.  We  come 
to  you  liringing  memories  and  lessons  and  inspiration 
from  the  battle-fields  of  North  Georgia,  where  rugged 
fearlessness  and  endurance  and  valor  have  enshrined 
our  loftiest  hero:  the  Georgia  soldier  boy.  We  bring 
memories  and  inspiration  from  our  (leorgia  coast, 
where  patriotism  jealously  guarded  the  sacred  portals 
of  a fearless  people. 

From  every  part  of  this  heaven-blessed  land  of  Geor- 
gia, where  courage  and  loyalty  and  devotion  fought 
inch  by  inch  for  her  independence,  we  bring  you  sacred 
memories  to  blend  with  yours  of  a noble  cause  nobly 
upheld  and  eternally  vindicated.  Surely  the  sweetest 
incense  that  burns  in  human  hearts  is  love  for  native 
land.  There  is  about  it  the  halo  of  the  spiritual  in 
its  unselfishness  and  purity.  Yet,  sacred  as  are  these 
memories  of  a land  in  all  its  beauty  and  poetry  and 
princely  heritage  of  brave  deeds  and  heroic  self-sacri- 
fice, there  is  a motive  in  our  coming  together  stronger 
than  to  sing  the  old  songs  and  hear  the  stories  of  the 
camp-fires  or  follow  in  imagination  the  weary  march 
or  watch  the  awful  conflict.  We  come  to  find  out  the 
best  way  of  helping  the  living,  to  aid  our  needy  Con- 
federate veterans,  to  tenderly  care  for  the  widows  and 
orphans  of  the  Confederacy,  to  preserve  for  all  time 
by  monuments  and  histories  the  records  of  that  war 
for  independence  that  won  the  admiration  of  a world, 
to  see  that  true  American  history  is  taught  in  x\meri- 
can  schools. 

So  long  as  these  motives  exist  which  prompted  the 
organization  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy 
there  need  be  no  fear  that  the  South  will  become  fos- 
silized by  a gross  materialism.  Where  woman’s  grat- 
itude keeps  alive  the  records  of  a glorious  past  and 
where  woman’s  loyalty  defends  — no,  illumines  — a 
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righteous  cause,  there  you  will  ever  find  the  blessed 
sanctuary  of  human  rights  and  priceless  liberty.  To 
woman  seems  to  be  entrusted  the  office  of  keeping  the 
vestal  fires  of  patriotism  burning.  In  hours  of  daz- 
zling prosperity  that  light  will  shine  with  a holy  sereni- 
ty; in  perplexity  and  distress  its  gentle  radiance  will 
make  brighter  and  clearer  and  safer  the  path  of  a na- 
tion’s progress. 

Our  spirit  is  as  yours  when  we  look  upon  your 
monuments  and  feel  the  ardent  love  of  native  land  and 
loyalty  to  the  inspiration  that  uplifted  the  spotless  mar- 
ble to  a spotless  cause.  Your  purpose  is  ours  to  unite 
the  women  of  the  South  to  the  memories  and  principles 
of  the  Confederacy  and  to  fulfil  the  privileges  of  sweet 
charity  to  those  honored  needy  veterans  and  their 
families.  One  by  one  they  pass  away,  and  the  eyes 
that  might  have  brightened  to-day  in  recognition  of 
some  gentle  courtesy  to-morrow  may  close  in  the  sol- 
dier’s grave.  For  the  last  time  loving  hands  must 
soon  fold  about  him  the  jacket  of  gray,  and  the  land 
he  cherished  as  his  life  will  be  the  poorer  for  another 
veteran  gone. 

In  her  official  report  Mrs.  W.  F.  Eve  said: 

My  first  official  act  was  the  endeavor  to  have  chap- 
ters send  delegates  to  the  convention  of  the  U.  D.  C. 
in  Nashville  during  November,  1896.  Several  chap- 
ters were  represented,  and  Georgia’s  showing  com- 
pared favorably  with  other  states.  Your  Honorary 
President,  Mrs.  C.  H.  J.  Plane,  was  there  as  your  chief 
representative,  and  Mrs.  L.  H.  Raines,  of  the  charter 
chapter  in  Savannah,  was  President  of  the  convention. 

I have  made  a special  effort  to  awaken  interest  in 
towns  throughout  the  state  and  thereby  extend  our 
order.  We  have  sent  out  more  than  five  hundred  let- 
ters, postals,  and  parcels  from  Augusta. 

We  have  organized  ten  new  chapters  — namely, 
in  Quitman,  Milledgeville,  Lagrange,  Cartersville, 
Greensboro,  Sparta,  Thomson,  Brunswick,  Americus, 
and  Sandersville.  We  are  in  correspondence  with  Al- 
bany, Union  Point,  Oglethorpe,  Lumpkin,  Hinesville, 
Marietta,  Decatur,  Dawson,  Newnan,  Griffin,  Warren- 
ton,  and  Bainbridge. 

I had  printed  in  the  spring  a small  book  of  instruc- 
tions on  organizing  chapters,  which  many  of  you  have 
seen  and  used.  It  has  simplified  the  work  of  organ- 
izing chapters  and  instructing  new  members.  We 
have  on  hand  about  three  hundred  copies  for  further 
use.  I believe  that  chapters  may  be  formed  in  most 
of  the  above-named  places  if  the  effort  already  made 
is  closely  followed  up.  . . . Our  chapters  through- 

out the  state  are  united  in  their  desire  to  secure  the 
use  of  impartial  histories  in  our  public  schools.  In  the 
early  summer  I appointed  Mrs.  Hollis  A.  Rounsaville, 
of  Rome,  chairman  of  a committee  to  memorialize  the 
text-book  commission  of  the  Legislature  on  this  mat- 
ter of  supreme  importance  and  interest.  Mrs.  R.  E. 
Park,  of  Macon;  Mrs.  Love,  of  Atlanta;  Miss  Ruther- 
ford, of  Athens;  Mrs.  Lula  H.  Chapman,  of  Quitman — 
compose  that  committee. 

The  coming  year  brings  with  it  an  inspiration  and 
quickening  of  Confederate  sentiment,  which  should  en- 
able us  to  extend  our  order  throughout  the  state.  The 
reunion  of  Confederate  veterans  at  Atlanta  in  1898 
belongs  to  the  whole  state.  They  come  to  Georgia 
as  this  state’s  guests,  and  we,  as  a division,  must  join 


with  the  Atlanta  Chapter  in  every  effort  toward  the 
perfect  care  of  the  occasion  and  those  it  brings  to- 
gether. We  should  discuss  as  far  as  practicable  ways 
and  means  for  aiding  in  this  reunion  as  a part  of  it. 

Mrs.  L.  H.  Raines,  after  great  efficiency  in  general 
work,  continues  zealous  for  her  local  chapter  in  Sa- 
vannah. In  her  report,  as  its  President,  she  states: 

Our  chapter  has  passed  a very  bright  year,  made 
doubly  so  by  the  union  of  the  Ladies’  Memorial  So- 
ciety with  our  own.  It  brought  joy  to  our  hearts  to 
welcome  to  our  ranks  these  noble  women,  upon  whose 
heads  the  snow  of  time  has  fallen,  to  be  our  counselors 
and  advisers.  We  are  making  some  extensive  im- 
provements in  the  soldiers’  lot  in  our  cemetery,  where 
seven  hundred  who  w’ore  the  gray  are  sleejfing,  and 
are  striving  in  every  way  to  make  their  resting-place 
beautiful  with  flowers. 


t.-’ 
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Death  has  claimed  one  of  our  younger  members 
during  the  past  year.  Our  membership  has  had  a 
steady  increase,  and  we  have  every  reason  to  feel  much 
encouraged. 

Mrs.  B.  O.  Miller,  Secretary  of  the  Augusta  Chap- 
ter, read  her  report: 

Since  the  last  annual  convention  of  our  state  division 
Chapter  A has  added  twenty-six  names  to  her  roll  of 
members.  We  now  number  one  hundred  and  twenty 
fully  qualified  active  members,  whose  hearts  are  warm 
with  enthusiasm  and  love  for  our  cause. 

The  monthly  meetings  have  been  regularly  held, 
with  good  attendance.  Even  during  the  heated  term, 
when  other  associations  suspend  their  meetings  for 
three  months.  Chapter  A held  its  regular  meetings, 
which,  perhaps,  were  the  three  most  delightful  ones  of 
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the  year,  being  held  at  the  surburban  homes  of  mem- 
bers. Chapter  A has  endeavored  to  follow  constitu- 
tional lines  in  all  rules  and  regulations,  and  has  faith- 
fully met  all  the  requirements  and  demands  of  the 
united  and  state  associations. 

We  celebrated  Gen.  Lee’s  birthday,  which  is  set 
apart  for  the  annual  meeting  of  all  chapters  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  by  holding  an  open  ses- 
sion, to  which  the  public  was  invited.  A pleasant  pro- 
gram of  addresses,  recitations,  and  music  eulogistic  of 
our  beloved  and  sainted  leader,  was  presented. 

Upon  solicitation  from  Miss  Mary  Greene,  of  At- 
lanta, our  chapter  very  cheerfully  contributed  the  sum 
of  twenty-five  dollars  toward  the  building  of  a fence 
around  the  soldiers’  cemetery  at  Resaca,  Ga.  We 
also  appropriated  fifteen  dollars  to  reset  the  head- 
stones of  our  soldiers’  graves  in  the  cemetery  here. 

The  report  gives  this  account  of  local  work: 

We  are  at  present  greatly  interested  in  collecting  a 
library  of  Confederate  literature  and,  in  a small  way,  a 
museum  of  Confederate ‘relics.  A considerable  num- 
ber of  rare  and  choice  volumes  have  been  contributed 
and  a few  relics  of  sad  and  sacred  associations.  We 
are  also  diligently  at  work  gathering  materials  for 
Confederate  scrap-books  and  a Confederate  musical 
album,  to  be  composed  of  original  copies  of  Confeder- 
ate music,  and  among  those  collected  we  have  some 
rare  curiosities  and  keepsakes. 

Mrs.  J.  Jefiferson  Thomas,  of  Atlanta,  an  official  of 
the  U.  D.  C.,  made  a very  entertaining  address,  the 
substance  of  which  will  evidently  be  reported  at  Balti- 
more. Mrs.  Eve,  the  retiring  President,  on  resigning 
her  office  made  a very  charming  talk  and  welcomed 
her  successor. 

The  officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  are;  Pres- 
ident, Mrs.  Hallie  Alexander  Rounsaville,  Rome; 
Vice-President,  Mrs.  Anna  C.  Benning,  Columbus; 
Second  Vice-President,  Mrs.  Passie  Fenton  Otley,  At- 
lanta; Corresponding  Secretary,  Mrs.  Susan  Bowie 
Terhune,  Rome;  Recording  Secretary,  Mrs.  C.  B.  Wil- 
lingham, Macon;  Treasurer,  Mrs.  M.  M.  Madden, 
Brunswick;  Auditor,  Mrs.  Anna  Hamilton,  Athens; 
Registrar,  Mrs.  Dora  C.  Daniel,  West  Point;  Histo- 
rian, Miss  Mildred  Rutherford,  Athens. 

An  invitation  from  the  Atlanta  Chapter  to  each  or- 
ganization to  send  representatives  to  the  United  Con- 
federate Veterans’  convention  in  their  city  was  extend- 
ed, and  much  appreciated  by  the  division. 

The  Sophie  Bibb  Chapter,  of  Montgomery,  which 
had  been  first  in  nearly  every  good  Confederate  work, 
regretted  very  much  not  being  the  charter  chapter  in 
Alabama.  The  worthy  successor  to  her  noble  mother, 
whose  honored  name  is  the  pride  of  Alabama  and  the 
South,  selected  Mrs.  C.  Holtzclaw  Kirkpatrick  to  en- 
list members  for  the  organization,  but  the  meeting  was 
not  called,  because  of  the  illness  and  death  at  sea  of 
her  only  brother,  son  of  Gen.  Holtzclaw;  so  Miss  Sal- 
lie  Jones,  of  Camden,  procured  the  first  charter. 

In  this  connection  a brief  history  of  the  Confederate 


Memorial  Association  is  given.  It  is  credited  as  be- 
ing tlie  first  association  established  after  the  war,  if, 
indeed,  it  ceased  as  organized  for  the  Confederacy. 
It  was  organized,  or  reorganized,  April  i6,  1866.  Its 
first  object  was  “to  have  the  remains  of  Alabama  Con- 
federate soldiers  now  lying  scattered  over  the  various 
battle-fields  of  the  war  collected  and  deposited  in  pub- 
lic burial-grounds  or  elsewhere,  that  they  be  saved 
from  neglect.”  The  following  ladies  were  unanimous- 
ly elected;  Mrs.  Judge  B.  S.  Bibb,  President;  Mrs. 
Judge  J.  Phelan,  Vice-President;  Mrs.  Dr.  W.  O.  Bald- 
win, Secretary;  and  Airs.  E.  C.  Shannon,  Treasurer. 

This  association  has  expended  over  $12,500.  Mar- 
ble head-stones  have  been  placed  over  the  eight  hun- 
dred Confederate  soldiers  who  died  in  the  Ladies’  Hos- 
pital and  were  buried  in  Montgomery  cemetery,  where 
a monument  has  been  erected  to  their  memory.  The 
association  is  now  building  a magnificent  monument 
on  Capitol  Hill,  the  sacred  spot  where  the  ‘‘storm- 
tossed  nation”  was  born,  which  is  to  cost  $45,000,  and 
is  nearing  completion. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Herron,  the  only  survivor  of  active  work- 
ers in  that  period,  is  a gentle,  refined,  good  woman, 
chastened  by  sorrow,  who  has  led  a most  secluded  life. 
Her  patriotism  during  the  war  alone  impelled  her  to 
leave  for  a while  the  even  tenor  of  her  way. 

Some  interesting  reminiscences  were  furnished  the 
Veteran  months  ago  by  Mi's.  I.  M.  P.  Ocendon, 
daughter  of  the  late  Judge  B,  F.  Porter,  and  Corre- 
sponding Secretary  of  the  United  Daughters  of  the 
Confederacy,  concerning  officers  in  the  Sophie  Bi’ob 
Chapter.  Mrs.  M.  D.  Bibb,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Sophie 
Gilmore  Bibb,  and  who  took  up  the  great  work  of  the 
Confederates  when  her  mother  laid  it  down  to  wear  a 
crown,  is  President.  The  venerable  woman  was 
granddaughter  of  Col.  Thomas  Lewis,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Burgesses  for  twenty  years 
and  an  intimate  friend  of  Gen.  Washington. 

Airs.  J.  F.  Woodruff  is  the  sister  of  Col.  Fred  Fergu- 
son, Commander  U.  C.  V.  in  Alabama,  the  Adjutant- 
General  of  the  state  troops,  who  has  a gallant  war 
record. 

MissJeannieCrommelin  is  a member  of  a prominent 
family  long  identified  with  Montgomery,  who  gave 
generously  of  a large  income  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
Confederacy  and  to  the  aid  and  comfort  of  the  soldiers. 
Two  of  her  brothers  entered  the  army  when  under  age, 
and  remained  in  service  until  the  bonnie  blue  flag  was 
furled. 

Mrs.  Lomax  is  the  widow  of  the  late  Col.  Tennant 
Lomax,  the  intrepid  commander  of  the  Third  Ala- 
bama Regiment,  whose  early  death  in  the  battle  of 
Seven  Pines  brought  such  sorrow  and  loss  to  the  army 
and  state. 

Mrs.  Jones  is  the  wife  of  our  distinguished  ex-Go\'- 
ernor,  Thomas  Jones,  who  gave  his  youth  to  the 
Confederacy,  his  manhood  to  the  state. 

Mrs.  Alfred  Bethea  is  the  daughter  of  the  late  Col. 
A.  M.  Baldwin — Attorney-General  of  Alabama  in  1861, 
noted  for  his  zeal  in  the  service  of  the  state  and  the 
Confederacy — and  the  widow  of  Capt.  Alfred  Bethea, 
who  entered  the  army  before  he  was  grown. 

To  these  names,  called  to  office  by  choice  of  the 
Daughters,  might  be  added  many  others.  Ever}- 
name  can  be  traced  to  noble  families,  who  gave  life  and 
property  to  the  cause  embalmed  in  blood  and  flame. 
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Each  name  is  in  itself  a history  and  a testimonial  of 
gratitude  to  those  who  stood  a living  breastwork 
around  the  homes  of  the  South. 

State  officers  for  Arkansas:  Mrs.  C.  A.  Forney, 
President;  Mrs.  Dr.  J.  M.  Keller  and  Miss  Fannie  M.. 
Scott,  Vice-Presidents;  Mrs.  S.  W.  Franklin,  Record- 
ing Secretary;  Miss  Maggie  Bell,  Corresponding  Sec- 
retary; Mrs.  Sallie  Hicks,  Treasurer;  Mrs.  William 
Barry,  Historian;  Miss  F.  E.  Clegg,  Registrar. 

Pat  Cleburne  Chapter  No.  31,  Hope,  Ark.:  Mrs.  C. 
A.  Forney,  President;  Mrs.  S.  F.  Bracy,  Vice-Presi- 
dent; Miss  Maggie  Bell,  Corresponding  Secretary; 
Mrs.  J.  T.  Hicks,  Recording  Secretary;  Mrs.  J.  T. 
West,  Treasurer. 

Fittle  Rock  Memorial  Chapter  No.  42:  Mrs.  J.  R. 
Miller,  President;  Mrs.  Mary  Fields,  First  Vice-Pres- 
ident; Mrs.  U.  M.  Rose,  Second  Vdce-President ; Miss 
Bessie  Cantrell,  Recording  Secretary;  VIrs.  Jennie 
Beauchamp,  Corresponding’ Secretary ; Miss  Georgine 
Woodruff,  Treasurer. 

Hot  Springs  Chapter  No.  80:  Mrs.  J.  M.  Keller, 
President;  Mrs.  John  H.  Gaines,  Vice-President;  Miss 
Fannie  Connelly,  Recording  Secretary;  Mrs.  E.  W. 
Rector,  Corresponding  Secretary;  Mrs.  Althea  P. 
Death erman.  Treasurer. 

Mary  Fee  Chapter  No.  84,  Van  Buren,  Ark.:  Mrs. 
H.  A.  Myer,  President;  Mrs.  A.  Penot,  Vice-President; 
Miss  Fizzie  Clegg,  Secretary;  Mrs.  Ada  Decherd, 
Treasurer. 

Stonewall  Jackson  Chapter  No. , Prescott,  Ark.: 

Mrs.  W.  V.  Tompkins,  President;  Mrs.  Hugh  Mon- 
crief,  Vice-President;  Miss  Annie  Hatley,  Secretary; 
Miss  Maud  Hayes,  Treasurer. 

Mildred  Fee  Chapter  No.  98,  Fayetteville,  Ark.: 
Mrs.  A.  E.  Menke,  President;  Miss  Jessie  S.  Cravens, 
Vice-President;  Miss  Clara  Earle,  Recording  Secre- 
tary; Mrs.  Clementine  Boles,  Corresponding  Secreta- 
ry; Mrs.  B.  J.  Dunn,  Treasurer. 

Winnie  Davis  Chapter  No. , Mammoth  Springs, 

Ark.:  Mrs.  C.  T.  Arnett,  President;  Mrs.  J.  M.  Meeks. 
Vice-President;  VIrs.  C.  W.  Culp,  Recording  Secreta- 
ry; Miss  Eva  Chadwick,  Corresponding  Secretary; 
Aliss  Fizzie  Fongley,  Treasurer. 

The  Sidney  Johnston  Chapter  has  been  organized  at 
Batesville,  Ark.,  but  the  list  of  officers  has  not  been 
reported. 


A NOVEL  AND  UNIQUE  RECEPTION, 

At  Fayetteville,  Ark.,  on  October  2.  1897,  i^^e  Mil- 
dred Lee  Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy 
was  tendered  a most  brilliant  and  unique  reception  by 
VIrs.  Col.  Gunter  and.Mrs.  Col.  Cravens  at  the  elegant 
suburban  home  of  VIrs.  Gunter. 

The  invitations  were  written  upon  miniature  Con- 
federate flags,  a perfect  reproduction  of  the  flag  we  all 
love  so  well  and  which  occupies  so  honorable  a posi- 
tion in  the  annals  of  history.  A card  accompanied  the 
flag  with  the  request  written  in  red  ink:  “Please  wear 
something  to  suggest  the  name  of  a battle  fought  in  the 
civil  war.”  United  States  histories  were  immediately 
in  demand.  Old  veterans  were  besieged  with  anxious 
inquiries,  and  the  chivalric  period  of  1861-65  was  the 
all-absorbing  topic. 

The  result  was  a compliment  to  the  ingenuity  of  all 


who  participated.  The  historic  and  social  features 
were  charmingly  blended.  The  handsome  parlors 
were  artistically  decorated  with  “red,  white,  and  red.” 

The  guests  were  received  by  Vliss  Gertrude  Gunter, 
a superb  type  of  Southern  beauty,  with  the  winsome 
grace  and  dignity  peculiar  to  her,  in  a costume  of  the 
prevailing  colors. 

The  emblems  representing  the  battles  were  quite  va- 
ried, many  of  them  amusing,  and  all  of  them  good.  A 
spirited  sketch  of  Bull  Run  occasioned  much  mirtli. 
A bewitching  girl  appeared  very  distingue  in  a gentle- 
man’s vest — Gal-vest-on.  A fascinating  little  woman 
flitted  about  with  a gold  ring  pendent  from  her  neck 
upon  red-white-and-red  baby  ribbon  — Ring-gold. 
Another  had  simply  the  word  “London’’ — Vick’s 
Burg.  Her  Vlajesty  might  consider  this  a liberty  with 
her  name,  but  would  doubtless  fully  pardon  could  she 
have  seen  the  pretty  culprit.  A stately  lady  wore  a 
picture  of  Christ — Shiloh.  One  girl  carried  a steel 
spring  labeled  “Arsenic” — Poison  Springs.  Some  one 
quickly  divined  Col.  Gunter’s  symbol:  a splendid  pair 
of  elk  horns  suspended  from  the  wall,  he  being  a hero 
of  the  battle  of  that  name.  These  are  fair  specimens  of 
the  devices. 

The  guessing,  which  was  both  amusing  and  instruct- 
ive, being  over,  the  guests  were  ushered  into  the 
dining-room  to  the  inspiring  strains  of  “Dixie.”  The 
Confederate  colors  in  the  palmiest  days  of  that  ill-fated 
government  never  presented  a more  festive  appear- 
ance than  here  greeted  the  eye.  In  the  center  of  the 
table  was  an  unfurled  Confederate  flag,  surrounded  by 
red-white-and-red  tapers.  The  lights  from  rose-col- 
ored shades  shed  a warm,  rich  glow  upon  the  good- 
looking  and  handsomely  attired  ladies  that  was  sug- 
gestive of  a glimpse  of  fairy-land.  VIrs.  Gunter’s 
handsome  silver  plate  was  a forcible  reminder  of  ante- 
bellum luxury.  The  menu  was  perfect,  served  in  the 
most  delicate  china  and  cut-glass. 

At  the  close  of  the  collation  Mrs.  Gunter  announced 
that  Vlisses  Cravens  and  Davis  had  an  equal  number 
of  correct  guesses.  The  former  most  generously 
waived  her  claim,  and  the  prize,  a beautiful  jar  of 
sword  ferns,  was  awarded  Miss  Davis.  Mrs.  Pittman 
was  the  happy  recipient  of  the  booby  prize,  a small 
but  perfect  representation  of  the  old  army  rifle.  Being 
the  wife  of  a gallant  captain,  she  will  cherish  it  as  a fit- 
ting trophy  of  the  lost  cause.  Each  guest  was  present- 
ed a souvenir  card,  on  one  side  of  which  was  inscribed 
in  red  letters  the  word  “Confederacy,”  and  on  the  re- 
verse side 

No  nation  rose  so  fair  and  white, 

None  fell  so  pure  of  crime — 

a sentiment  that  found  echo  in  every  heart  present. 

At  VIrs.  Gunter’s  request  all  united  in  singing  with 
deepest  reverence  the  doxology.  Repairing  to  the 
parlors,  sweet  music  was  discoursed,  a beautifully  ren- 
dered solo  by  Miss  Gertrude  Gunter  giving  special 
pleasure. 

Col.  Gunter  fortunately  arrived  at  this  juncture,  and 
all  the  Daughters  were  happy  to  grasp  the  hand  of  this 
noble  standard-bearer.  MT  all  delighted  to  do  him 
honor. 

The  chapter  voted  a card  of  thanks  to  Mesdames 
Gunter  and  Cravens  for  an  afternoon  of  unalloyed  hap- 
piness. 
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COL  CHARLES  W.  FRAZER. 

Charles  VV.  Frazer,  son  of  Jolin  A.  Frazer  and  J^'raii- 
cis  A.  Jones,  of  New  L5erne,  N.  C.,  was  of  Scottish  an- 
cestry, a native  of  Tennessee,  born  near  La  Grange,  in 
Fayette  County,  July  21,  1834.  He  was  thoroughly 
educated  at  the  Gniversity  of  Mississippi.  Admitted 
to  the  Mem])his  bar  when  nineteen  years  old,  he  thence- 
forth made  that  city  his  home.  In  the  great  military 
uprising  of  the  Southern  people  in  the  spring  of  1861 
Col.  Frazer  was  among  the  first  at  the  front.  He 
raised  a company  of  Irishmen  in  Memphis,  a sturdy, 
fighting  band,  who  under  his  leadership  won  undying 
laurels  on  many  of  the  bloodiest  of  battle-fields  of  the 
war.  This  was  Company  I in  the  Twenty-first  Ten- 
nessee, and  after  the  consolidation  of  that  regiment  and 
the  Second  Tennessee  became  Company  B in  the  con- 
solidated Fifth  Confederate  Infantry. 

Capt.  Frazer  showed  the  greatest  aptitude  for  mil- 
itary science.  At  Belmont,  his  first  battle,  fought  with 
entirely  raw  troops,  his  quick  eye  discovered  that  no 
execution  was  being  done  on  the  advancing  Federal 
line  by  his  regiment,  though  the  firing  was  rapid.  Di- 
vining the  reason,  he  strode  down  the  line  of  men,  who 
were  kneeling,  and,  tapping  the  guns  with  his  sword, 
ordered  the  men  to  fire  low,  at  the  enemy’s  feet.  The 
guns  were  dropped,  and  in  an  instant  the  Federal  line 
went  to  pieces,  nearly  every  shot  taking  effect.  He  re- 
ceived a slight  wound  there. 

At  Perryville  his  company  had  an  important  posi- 
tion. He  sheltered  them  as  well  as  he  could  behind 
an  old  stone  fence  and  directed  the  firing  from  its  top. 
encouraging  the  men.  He  would  not  leave  his  posi- 
tion, though  his  clothes  were  pierced  with  bullets,  and 
one  of  his  lieutenants  attempted  to  pull  him  from  the 
fence.  He  shared  in  all  the  achievements  of  the  im- 
mortal Cleburne,  with  whom  he  served  up  to  and 
through  the  battle  of  Murfreesboro,  where  he  was 
again  wounded.  Soon  after  he  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  major  and  assigned  to  duty  on  the  staff  of  his 
brother,  Gen.  J.  W.  Frazer,  as  assistant  adjutant- 
general. 

Captured  in  September,  1863,  he  was  sent  to  John- 
son’s Island,  on  Lake  Erie,  where,  subjected  to  hard- 
ships and  indignities,  he  suffered  a long  and  painful 
captivity,  not  being  released  until  June  ii,  1865.  With 
unbroken  spirits  he  returned  to  his  home  in  Memphis 
and  resumed  the  practise  of  law,  in  which  he  became 
distinguished.  On  July  i,  1869,  Col.  Frazer  joined 
the  Confederate  Historical  Association  of  Memphis, 
the  oldest  of  ex-Confederate  organizations,  and  in  1884 
was  made  its  President,  which  position  he  held  by 
unanimous  consent  until  his  death.  His  comrades  rec- 
ognized in  him  a man  of  strength,  devotion,  and  fitness, 
and  would  not  give  him  up.  In  this  little  refuge  of  the 
lost  cause  he  developed  his  strongest  characteris- 
tics. Col.  Frazer  was  playfully  termed  the  “unrecon- 
structed Rebel”  by  his  comrades  in  the  association, 
but  this  title  was  scarcely  just.  True,  he  believed  that 
the  South  had  been  sacrificed  to  upbuild  the  commer- 
cial power  of  the  North,  and  he  would  not  yield  to  the 
servile  “logic  of  events.”  To  his  broad  mind  the  “de- 
crees of  fate,”  as  expounded  by  the  reconstructionists, 
signified  simply  the  greatest  number  of  men  and  the 
biggest  guns.  His  advice  to  his  comrades  was : “Ad- 
dress yourselves  to  developing  the  industries  of  the 


South,  keep  the  fires  of  constitutional  liberty  brightly 
burning  upon  her  altars,  and  thus  win  again  the  pre- 
l)onderating  place  in  the  c(juncils  of  the  nation.” 

h'or  the  Confederate  soldier  Col.  h'razer  ever  retained 
the  warmest  place  in  his  heart,  and  mjt  one  of  them  in 
distress  ever  applied  to  him  in  vain. 

No  greater  loss  has  ever  befallen  the  Confcflerate 
Veterans  of  Tennessee  than  that  which  came  with  his 
death.  He  was  a strong  man  intellectually,  of  poetic 
temperament,  and  a dramatic  writer  of  merit. 


cOL.  C.  W.  FRAZER. 

He  was  married  in  1862  to  Miss  Letitia  Austin,  a 
type  of  the  patriotic  Southern  woman  of  that  troubled 
era,  and  the  fruits  of  the  union  were  three  children, 
who  survive.  The  eldest  of  these,  Mrs.  Virginia  Fra- 
zer Boyle,  has  attained  a national  reputation  as  one  of 
the  sweetest  and  brightest  l}nic  poets  of  the  South. 

Col.  Frazer  died  July  ii,  1897,  beloved  of  all  who 
knew  him,  but  most  by  his  comrades  in  gray. 


Mrs.  H.  G.  Hollenberg,  of  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  reports 
an  interesting  meeting  of  the  United  Daughters  in  that 
city,  at  which  addresses  were  made  by  JMrs.  N.  M. 
Rose  and  Mrs.  W.  C.  Radcliffe,  the  latter  concluding 
with  the  reading  of  the  “ Jacket  of  Gray”  as  published 
in  the  Veteran.  Mrs.  Rose  also  read  from  the  A’et- 
ERAN  about  the  purposes  of  the  organization.  The 
writer  mentioned  the  great  pleasure  in  seeing  this  pub- 
lication used  as  a “text-book”  and  that  she  was  the  first 
subscriber  to  pay  $i  a year,  and  urged  the  increase 
for  better  service  in  its  important  and  noble  mission. 
It  was  the  meeting  when  twenty-eight  new  members 
were  added  to  the  chapter  and  $100  was  contributed 
to  the  Confederate  IMemorial  Institute. 
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Asheville.  At  eighteen  he  entered  Emory  and  Henry 
College,  Virginia,  taking  a scientific  course.  Leaving 
college,  he  went  to  Henry  County,  Tenn.,  and  with  his 
brother  engaged  in  merchandizing.  Soon  after  he 
married  a Miss  Caldwell,  and  immediately  returned  to 
North  Carolina,  where  he  engaged  in  farming  and 
stock-raising. 

At  the  call  to  arms  he  volunteered,  first  doing  service 
for  his  state  in  antagonizing  marauders.  Madison 
County,  bordering  on  East  Tennessee,  had  an  uprising 
of  disloyal  and  desperate  men — natives  and  refugees, 
banded  together  for  robbing  and  bushwhacking.  Soon 
thereafter  he  raised  a company,  and,  declining  the  cap- 
taincy, was  made  first  lieutenant  by  acclamation.  In 
a few  months,  however,  he  was  promoted  to  captain, 
his  company  being  a part  of  McDowell’s  Battalion  of 
State  Infantry.  When  recruited  to  a regiment  it  be- 
came the  Sixtieth  North  Carolina  Infantry.  They  were 
ordered  to  Tennessee  and  put  in  charge  of  government 
stores  and  to  guard  the  railroad.  Upon  Bragg’s  re- 
turn from  the  Kentucky  campaign  his  regiment  was 
assigned  to  Preston’s  Brigade,  Breckinridge’s  Divi- 
sion, and  was  with  the  latter  in  all  his  campaigns  and 
battles  of  the  West.  Was  with  him  at  Murfreesboro 
in  his  two  noted  charges:  the  one  on  Wednesday,  De- 
cember 31,  on  the  left  of  Stone’s  River,  the  other  on 
Eriday,  January  2,  on  the  right.  Immediatelv  after 


MISS  WILLIE  EMILY  RAY, 

One  of  the  Maids  of  Honor  for  North  Carolina. 

pointed  by  Maj.-Gen.  William  L.  DeRossett  Inspector- 
General  of  the  state.  At  the  seventh  annual  reunion, 
at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  January  22-24,  1897,  he  was  elect- 
ed Brigadier-General  to  command  the  Fourth  Brigade 
of  North  Carolina  United  Confederate  Veterans. 


Qopfederate  l/eterap. 


the  battle  of  Murfreesboro  he  was  promoted  over  six 
or  eight  senior  captains  to  lieutenant-colonel,  and  was 
in  command  of  the  regiment  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
time  up  to  and  through  the  battle  of  Chickamauga. 

Upon  Johnston’s  advance  on  Vicksburg  to  the  re- 
lief of  Pemberton,  he  was  general  field-officer  of  the 
day,  and  placed  and  relieved  the  pickets  on  that  mem- 
orable night  of  July  4.  After  the  battles  in  front  of 
Jackson,  Miss. — Breckinridge  being  ordered  to  Geor- 
gia to  reenforce  Bragg — he  commanded  Stovall’s  Bri- 
gade en  route  from  Mississippi  to  Chickamauga. 
While  in  command  of  his  regiment  in  the  famous  Kel- 
ley’s field,  at  twelve  o’clock  on  Sunday,  September, 
1863,  he  was  badly  wounded  and  taken  from  the  field. 

The  North  Carolina  State  Commission,  cooperating 
with  the  National  Park  Commission  in  locating  the 
position  of  the  various  commands  participating  in  the 
battle,  says  of  his  regiment  at  that  hour  as  "follows: 
“This  [a  tablet]  marks  the  spot  which  the  Sixtieth 
North  Carolina  Infantry,  at  noon,  on  Sunday,  Septem- 
ber 20,  1863,  reached — the  farthest  point  attained  by 
Confederate  troops  in  that  famous  charge.” 

At  the  first  organization  of  Confederate  V eterans  of 
Western  North  Carolina,  Col.  Ray  was  elected  First 
Vice-Commandant,  subsequently  twice  Commandant, 
and  at  the  organization  of  the  Zebulon  Vance  Camp  was 
made  Commandant.  In  January,  1896,  he  was  ap- 


CONFEDERATE OF  THE  OLD  NORTH  STATE, 

James  M.  Ray  was  born  November  15,  1839,  on  the 
picturesque  French  Broad  River,  near  Asheville,  N.  C. 
He  attended  the  old  field  schools  of  that  day,  and  when 
fifteen  years  of  age  accepted  a clerkship  in  a store  at 
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PLACING  PRINCIPLE  ABOVE  POLICY, 

This  vindication  of  the  South  for  her  part  in  the 
great  war  is  from  an  address  by  Gen.  Bradley  J . John- 
sop,  of  Baltimore,  in  Richmond,  February  22,  1896; 

Ladies  of  the  Confederate  Memorial  Society,  Lricnds 
and  Fellozv  Confederates,  Men  and  Women:  To-day  com- 
memorates the  birthday  of  the  first  Rebel  President 
and  the  thirty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  inauguration  of 
the  last.  It  commemorates  an  epoch  in  the  grandest 
struggle  for  liberty  and  right  that  has  ever  been  made 
by  man.  And  this  commemoration  is  in  the 'capital 
city  of  the  Old  Dominion  and  of  the  Confederacy. 

. . There  is  nothing  like  it  in  history.  No  Greek 

archon,  no  Roman  consul,  was  ever  welcomed  with  a 
triumph  after  defeat.  Nowhere,  at  no  time,  has  a de- 
feated side  ever  been  so  honored  or  the  unsuccessful 
apotheosized. 

Success  is  worshiped,  failure  is  forgotten.  That  is 
the  universal  experience  and  the  unvarying  law  of  na- 
ture. Therefore  it  would  seem  that  the  fall  of  the  Con- 
federacy was  in  some  sense  a success  and  a triumph,  for 
it  can  not  be  that  universal  law  has  been  set  aside  for 
this  sole  exception,  the  glorification  of  the  lost  Con- 
federacy, its  heroines  and  its  heroes.  I shall  endeavor 
to  make  clear  in  what  respects  there  was  success  and 
triumph.  I believe  our  first  and  most  sacred  duty  is  to 
our  holy  dead,  to  ourselves,  and  to  our  posterity.  It 
is  our  highest  obligation  to  satisfy  the  world  of  the 
righteousness  of  our  cause  and  the  sound  judgment 
with  which  we  defended  it;  and  we  injure  ourselves, 
we  impair  the  morale  of  our  side,  by  incessant  protesta- 
tions of  loyalty  to  the  victor  and  continual  assertions 
of  respect  for  his  motives,  of  forgiveness  for  his  con- 
duct, and  of  belief  in  the  nobility  of  his  faith.  There 
never  can  be  two  rights  nor  two  wrongs ; one  side  must 
be  right,  and  the  other  is,  of  course,  wrong.  This  is 
so  of  every  question  of  morals  and  of  conduct,  and  it 
must  be  preeminently  so  of  a question  which  divided 
millions  of  people  and  which  cost  a million  of  lives. 

The  world  is  surely  coming  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  cause  of  the  Confederacy  was  right.  Every  lover 
of  constitutional  liberty,  liberty  controlled  by  law,  all 
over  the  world  begins  to  understand  that  the  war  was 
not  a war  waged  by  the  South  in  defense  of  slavery, 
but  was  a war  to  protect  liberty  won  and  bequeathed 
by  free  ancestors.  They  now  know  that  the  funda- 
mental basic  principle  of  the  Revolution  of  1775,  upon 
which  the  governments  of  the  states  united  were  all 
founded  — Massachusetts  and  Virginia,  Rhode  Island 
and  North  Carolina  — was  that  “all  government  of 
right  rests  upon  the  consent  of  the  governed,”  and 
that  they,  therefore,  at  all  times  must  have  the  right 
to  change  and  alter  their  form  of  government  whenever 
changed  circumstances  require  changed  laws. 

They  now  know  that  the  English  settlements  in 
America  were  made  in  separate  communities,  at  differ- 
ent times,  by  different  societies;  that  they  grew  and 
prospered  until  an  attempt  was  made  to  deprive  thetri 
of  an  infinitely  small  portion  of  their  property  without 
their  consent.  The  whole  tea  tax  would  not  have  pro- 
duced £1,500,  less  than  $7,500.  They  know  that  thev 
resisted  this  attack  on  their  rights  as  distinct  colonies: 


that  as  separate  states  they  made  treaties  with  Trance 
and  the  Continental  powers  in  1778;  that  their  inde- 
pendence as  separate  states,  by  name,  was  acknowl- 
edged by  Great  Britain  in  1783;  that  Maryland  fouglit 
through  that  whole  war  until  1781  as  an  independent 
and  separate  state,  and  never  joined  the  confederation 
until  the  last-named  year;  that  North  Carolina  and 
Rhode  Island  refused  to  enter  the  Union  created  by  the 
constitution  of  1789,  after  the  dissolution  of  the  con- 
federation, and  for  two  years  remained  as  independent 
of  the  states  united  and  of  each  other  as  France  and 
England  are  to-day — and  therefore  they  know  that 
these  independent  states,  when  they  entered  into  the 
compact  of  the  constitution  of  1789,  never  did  (for  a 
state  never  can,  by  the  very  nature  of  its  being,  commit 
suicide)  consent  and  agree  to  give  up  forever  the  right 
of  self-government  and  of  the  people  of  a state  to  make 
a government  to  suit  themselves. 

There  can  be  no  such  thing  as  irrepealable  law  in 
free  society.  Society  is  immortal.  Its  atoms  arrange 
and  crystallize  themselves  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion according  to  their  necessities,  but  society  grows 
and  expands,  and  constant  changes  are  required  in  its 
organization.  Therefore  a state  never  can  abandon 
its  right  to  change.  It  is  the  law  of  nature,  which 
neither  compacts  nor  treaties,  constitutions  nor  Con- 
gresses, can  change. 

When  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  was 
formed  the  institution  of  slavery  existed  in  every  one 
of  the  states,  though  emancipation  had  been  begun  in 
New  England.  Found  to  be  unprofitable  as  an  eco- 
nomic organization,  it  was  rapidly  eliminated  from  the 
Northern  society,  which  was  and  is  based  on  the  idea 
of  profit  and  loss. 

Profitable  in  the  South,  it  developed  and  prospered. 
It  produced  an  enormous  expansion  of  material  and 
consequently  political  power.  It  developed  a society 
which  for  intelligence,  culture,  chivalry,  justice,  honor, 
and  truth  has  never  been  excelled  in  this  world,  and  it 
produced  a race  of  negroes  the  most  civilized  since  the 
building  of  the  Pyramid  of  Cheops  and  the  most  Chris- 
tianized since  the  crucifixion  of  our  Lord.  The  South- 
ern race  ruled  the  continent  from  1775  to  i860,  and  it 
became  evident  that  it  would  rule  it  forever  as  long  as 
the  same  conditions  existed.  The  free  mobocraev  of 
the  North  could  never  cope  with  the  slave  democracy 
of  the  South,  and  it  became  the  deliberate  intent  of  the 
North  to  break  up  institutions  so  controlling  and  pro- 
ducing such  dominating  influences.  Slavery  was  the 
source  of  political  power  and  the  inspiration  of  political 
institutions,  and  it  was  selected  as  the  point  of  attack. 
The  moral  question  was  subordinate  to  the  political 
and  social  one.  The  point  of  the  right  or  v.  rong  of 
slavery  agitated  but  a few  weak-minded  and  feeble  men. 
The  real  great  dominating  and  controlling  idea  was  the 
political  and  social  one,  the  influence  of  the  institution 
on  character  and  institutions.  There  was  forming  in 
the  South  a military  democracy  aggressive,  ambitious, 
intellectual,  and  brave,  such  as  led  Athens  in  her  bright- 
est epoch  and  controlled  Rome  in  her  most  glorious 
days.  If  that  were  not  destroyed,  the  industrial  society 
of  the  North  would  be  dominated  by  it.  So  the  entire 
social  force — the  press,  the  pulpit,  the  public  schools 
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— was  put  in  operation  to  make  distinctive  war  upon 
Southern  institutions  and  Southern  character,  and  for 
thirty  years  attack,  vituperation,  abuse,  were  incessant. 

It  was  clear  to  the  states  of  the  South  that  there 
could  be  no  peace  with  them,  and  there  grew  up  a gen- 
eral desire  to  get  away  from  them  and  live  separate. 
The  Gulf  States  urged  instant  separation  when  this 
hostile  Northern  sentiment  elected  a President  and 
Congress  in  i860;  but  Virginia,  who  had  given  six 
states  to  the  Union;  Virginia,  whose  blood  and  whose 
brain  had  constructed  the  Union  of  the  states — Vir- 
ginia absolutely  refused  to  be  a party  to  the  breaking 
of  that  which  was  so  dear  to  her.  She  never  seceded 
from  the  Union,  but,  standing  serene  in  her  dignity, 
with  the  halo  of  her  glorious  history  around  her,  she 
commanded  the  peace.  The  only  reply  vouchsafed 
was  the  calling  out  of  seventy-five  thousand  troops  and 
the  tramp  of  hostile  footsteps  on  her  sacred  soil.  Like 
the  flash  from  heaven  her  sword  leaped  from  its  scab- 
bard, and  her  war-cry,  “Sic  Semper  Tyrannis !"  echoed 
round  the  world,  and  her  sons  circled  the  earth  with 
the  blaze  of  their  enthusiasm  as  they  rushed  to  the  call 
of  the  old  mother.  Student  from  Gottingen,  trapper 
from  the  Rockies,  soldier  and  sailor,  army  and  navy, 
men  and  women — all  gave  life,  all,  to  stand  by  “the 
mother  of  us  all;”  and  Virginians  stood  in  line  to  guard 
her  homes  from  invasion,  her  altars  from  desecration, 
her  institutions  from  destruction.  She  resisted  inva- 
sion. It  can  not  be  too  often  repeated  or  too  plainly 
stated.  Virginia  never  seceded  from  the  Union.  She  re- 
sisted invasion,  as  her  free  ancestors  for  eight  hundred 
years  had  done,  with  arms  and  force.  Before  the  or- 
dinance of  secession  was  voted  on  Virginia  was  at  war 
with  the  Northern  States,  and  all  legal  connection  had 
been  broken  by  them,  by  their  own  act,  in  the  unlawful 
invasion  of  her  soil.  God  bless  her  and  hers  forever 
and  forever!  She  bared  her  breast  and  drew  her  sword 
to  protect  her  sisters  behind  her,  and  took  upon  herself 
the  hazard  of  the  die.  And  I will  presume  to  record 
my  claim  here  for  her  kinsmen  who  flocked  to  her  flag 
from  beyond  the  Potomac  and  who  died  for  her  on 
every  battle-field  from  Shepherdstown  to  Appomattox, 
whose  survivors  love  her  now  with  the  devotion  of 
children  adopted  in  blood. 

It  is  this  constant  and  growing  consciousness  of  the 
nobleness  and  justice  and  chivalry  of  the  Confederate 
cause  which  constitutes  the  success  and  illuminates  the 
triumph  we  commemorate  to-day.  Evil  dies,  good 
lives;  and  the  time  will  come  when  all  the  world  will 
realize  that  the  failure  of  the  Confederacy  was  a great 
misfortune  to  humanity  and  will  be  the  source  of  un- 
numbered woes  to  liberty.  Washington  might  have 
failed ; Kosciusko  and  Robert  E.  Lee  did  fail ; but  I be- 
lieve history  will  award  the  higher  place  to  these,  un- 
successful, than  to  Suvarof  and  to  Grant,  victorious. 
This  great  and  noble  cause,  the  principles  of  which  I 
have  attempted  to  formulate  for  you,  was  defended  with 
a genius  and  a chivalry  of  men  and  women  never 
equaled  by  any  race.  My  heart  melts  now  at  the  mem- 
ory of  those  days.  Just  realize  it:  There  is  not  a 
hearthstone  in  Virginia  that  has  not  heard  the  sound 
of  hostile  cannon;  there  is  not  a family  which  has  not 
buried  kin  slain  in  battle.  Of  all  the  examples  of  that 
heroic  time,  of  all  figures  that  will  live  in  the  music  of 
the  poet  or  the  pictures  of  the  painter,  the  one  that 


stands  in  the  foreground,  the  one  that  will  be  glorified 
with  the  halo  of  the  martyr-heroine,  is  the  woman — 
mother,  sister,  lover — who  gave  her  life  and  heart  to 
the  cause;  and  the  woman  who  attracts  my  sympathy 
most  and  to  whom  my  heart  grows  hottest  is  the  plain, 
country  woman  and  girl,  remote  from  cities  and  towns, 
back  in  the  woods,  away  from  railways  or  telegraph. 
Thomas  Nelson  Page  has  given  us  a picture  of  her  in 
his  story  of  “Darby.”  I thank  him  for  “Darby  Stan- 
ly.” I knew  the  boy,  and  loved  him  well,  for  I have 
seen  him  and  his  cousins  in  camp,  on  the  march,  and  on 
the  battle-field,  lying  in  ranks,  stark  and  pale,  with 
their  faces  to  the  foe  and  their  muskets  grasped  in  their 
stiff,  cold  hands.  I can  recall  what  talk  there  was  at 
“meetin’  ” about  the  “black  Republicans”  coming 
down  here  to  interfere  with  us,  and  how  we  wasn't 
“goin’  to  ’low  it,”  and  how  the  boys  would  square  their 
shoulders  to  see  if  the  girls  were  looking  at  “ ’em,”  and 
how  the  girls  would  preen  their  new  muslins  and  cali- 
coes and  see  if  the  boys  were  “noticen,”  and  how  by 
Tuesday  news  came  that  Capt.  Thornton  was  forming 
his  company  at  the  court-house,  and  how  the  mother 
packed  up  his  little  “duds”  in  her  boy’s  school  satchel 
and  tied  it  on  his  back  and  kissed  him  and  bade  him 
good-by  and  watched  him  as  well  as  she  could  see  as 
he  went  down  the  walk  to  the  front  gate  and  as  he 
turned  into  the  “big  road”  and,  as  he  got  to  the  corner, 
turned  round  and  took  off  his  hat  and  swung  it  around 
his  head,  and  then  disappeared  out  of  this  life  forever; 
for  after  Cold  Harbor  his  body  could  never  be  found 
nor  his  grave  identified,  though  a dozen  saw  him  die. 
He  was  in  front  of  the  charge.  And  then  for  days  and 
for  weeks  and  for  months  how  she  lived  this  lonely  life, 
waiting  for  news.  He  was  her  only  son,  and  she  was 
a widow;  but  from  that  day  to  this  no  human  being 
has  ever  heard  a word  of  repining  from  her  lips. 
Those  who  suffered  most  complain  least. 

Or  I recall  that  story  of  Bishop-Gen.  Polk  of  the 
woman  in  the  mountains  of  Tennessee  with  six  sons — 
five  in  the  army — who,  when  it  was  announced  to  her 
that  her  eldest-born  had  been  killed  in  battle,  simply 
said:  “The  Lord’s  will  be  done!  Eddie  [her  baby]  will 
be  fourteen  next  spring,  and  he  can  take  Billy’s  place.” 

The  hero  of  this  great  epoch  is  the  son  I have  de- 
scribed, as  his  mother  and  sisters  will  be  the  heroines. 
Eor  years — day  and  night,  winter  and  summer,  without 
pay,  with  no  hope  of  promotion  nor  of  winning  a name 
or  making  a mark  — the  Confederate  boy  soldier 
treads  the  straight  and  thorny  path  of  duty.  Half- 
clothed,  whole-starved,  he  tramps  night  after  night  his 
solitary  post  on  picket.  No  one  can  see  him.  Eive 
minutes’  walk  down  the  road  will  put  him  beyond  re- 
call, and  twenty  minutes  farther  he  will  be  in  Yankee 
lines,  where  pay,  food,  clothes,  quiet,  and  safety  all 
await  him.  Think  of  the  tens  of  thousands  of  boys 
subjected  to  this  temptation,  and  how  few  yielded! 
Think  of  how  many  never  dreamed  of  such  a relief 
from  danger  and  hardship! 

But,  while  I glorify  the  chivalry,  the  fortitude,  and 
the  fidelity  of  the  private  soldier,  I do  not  intend  to 
minimize  the  valor,  the  endurance,  or  the  gallantry  of 
those  who  led  them.  I know  that  the  knights  of  Ar- 
thur’s Round  Table,  or  the  paladins  and  peers,  roused 
by  the  blast  of  that  Euenterrabia  horn  from  Roland, 
at  Roncesvalles,  did  not  equal  in  manly  traits,  in  nobil- 
ity of  character,  in  purity  of  soul,  in  gallant,  dashing 
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courage,  the  men  who  led  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Con- 
federate armies,  from  lieutenant  up  to  lieutenant-gen- 
eral. There  were  more  Rebel  brigadiers  killed  in  bat- 
tle for  the  Confederacy  than  in  any  war  that  was  ever 
fought.  When  such  men  and  women  have  lived  such 
lives  and  died  such  deaths  in  such  a cause  their  mem- 
ories will  outlast  time.  Martyrs  must  be  glorified,  and 
when  the  world  knows  and  posterity  appreciates  that 
the  war  was  fought  for  the  preservation  and  perpetua- 
tion of  the  right  of  self-government,  of  government  by 
the  people,  for  the  people,  and  to  resist  government  by 
force  against  the  will  of  the  people,  then  the  Confed- 
eracy will  be  revered  like  the  memories  of  Leonidas  at 
Thermopylae  and  Kociusko  and  Kossuth  and  all  the 
glorious  army  of  martyrs. 

I repeat  and  reiterate  that  the  war  waged  upon  the 
South  was  an  unjust  and  causeless  war  of  invasion  and 
rapine,  of  plunder  and  murder;  not  for  patriotism  nor 
high  motives,  but  to  gratify  ambition  and  lust  of  power 
in  the  promoters  of  it,  for  contracts  and  profits  by  the 
supporters  of  it.  I do  not  deny  enthusiasm  for  the 
Union  to  the  gallant  young  Americans  who  died  for 
their  flag,  but  I do  insist  that  the  Union  would  have 
been  smashed  to  smithereens  and  the  flag  gone  to  pot 
if  there  had  not  been  fat  contracts  for  shoddy  coats  and 
bogus  boots  to  preserve  the  one  and  to  uphold  the 
other.  The  sentiment  would  not  have  lasted  thirty 
days  if  the  people  behind  had  not  been  making  money. 
The  war  of  the  South  was  a war  of  self-defense,  justified 
by  all  laws  sacred  and  divine,  of  nature  or  of  man.  It 
was  the  defense  of  institutions  of  marriage,  of  husband 
and  wife,  of  parent  and  child,  of  master  and  servant. 
Not  one  man  in  a thousand  in  the  Confederate  armv 
had  any  property  interest  in  slavery.  Every  man  had 
a home  and  a mother.  If  the  stronger  section  had  the 
right  to  overturn  the  institution  of  servitude  main- 
tained by  the  patriarchs  and  sanctioned  by  the  apostles, 
which  had  in  all  time  been  the  apprenticeship  by  which 
savage  races  had  been  educated  and  trained  into  civili- 
zation by  their  superiors,  it  would  have  precisely  the 
same  right  to  overturn  the  institution  of  marriage  and 
establish  its  system  of  divorce  laws,  by  which  the  an- 
cient institution  of  concubinage  could  be  restored  and 
maintained.  If  one  section  could  impose  its  will  in 
another,  the  one  was  master  and  the  other  was  slave, 
and  the  only  way  to  preserve  liberty  was  by  armed  re- 
sistance. I insist  that  the  South  did  not  make  war  in 
defense  of  slavery,  slavery  was  only  the  incident,  the 
point  attacked.  The  defense  was  of  all  institutions — 
marriage,  husband  and  wife,  parent  and  child — as  well. 
But  the  instinct  of  the  great  mass  of  this  people,  that 
instinctive  perception  of  truth  which  in  this  race  is  as 
unerring  as  a mathematical  proposition,  understood, 
grasped,  appreciated,  at  once  that  the  question  was  a 
question  of  race  domination,  and  they  understood,  too, 
the  fundamental  fact  that  in  all  trials  of  strength — 
strength  of  body,  strength  of  will,  strength  of  character 
— the  weakest  must  go  to  the  wall,  and  the  great, 
manly,  just,  humane  heart  of  the  master  race  pitied 
the  inferior  one. 

The  great  crime  of  the  century  was  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  negroes.  They  are  an  affectionate,  trust- 
worthy race.  If  the  institution  of  slavery  had  been  left 
to  work  itself  it  out  under  the  influence  of  Christianity 
and  civilization,  the  unjust  and  cruel  incidents  would 
have  been  eliminated,  just  as  they  have  been  in  the  in- 


stitution of  husband  and  wife.  At  common  law  a man 
had  a right  to  beat  his  wife  with  a stick  not  thicker 
than  his  thumb,  and  in  England  wives  were  sold  in 
open  market.  Twenty  years  ago  marriage  obliterated 
a woman’s  existence  and  absorbed  her  in  the  legal  en- 
tity of  the  man.  Husband  and  wife  were  one,  and  he 
was  the  one.  She  could  make  no  contract  nor  make 
a will  nor  hold  property,  except  land.  All  the  power 
to  do  and  to  think  belonged  to  the  husband.  Now, 
under  the  law  of  Virginia,  the  married  woman  is  the 
equal  in  all  legal  and  property  rights  with  her  husband, 
and  in  all  others  she  is  his  superior. 

Institutions  and  society  change  by  the  operation  of 
the  law  of  justice  and  love,  of  right  and  charity,  and 
by  its  influence  the  negro  would  have  been  trained  and 
educated  in  habits  of  industry,  of  self-restraint,  of  self- 
denial,  of  moral  self-government,  until  in  due  time  he 
would  have  gone  intO'  the  world  to  make  his  struggle 
for  survivorship  on  fair  terms.  As  it  is,  against  his 
will,  without  his  assistance,  he  has  been  turned  loose 
in  America  to  do  the  best  he  can  in  the  contest  with  the 
strongest  race  that  ever  lived.  The  law  of  the  survival 
of  the  fittest  forces  the  fight,  and  the  consequence,  that 
whenever  the  colored  race — black,  red,  or  yellow — has 
anything  the  white  race  wants  it  takes  it,  is  working. 
It  has  done  so  in  the  Americas  and  in  Asia.  It  is 
now  doing  so  in  Africa. 

Yet,  in  the  face  of  this  irresistible  law,  the  negro,  a 
child  of  fourteen,  has  been  turned  loose  to  compete 
with  the  full-grown  man  of  the  white  race.  The  gen- 
eration has  not  yet  passed  which  saw  the  inauguration 
of  the  era  of  race  equality,  and  even  now  the  results  of 
the  competition  begin  to  be  discernible.  The  labor 
unions  in  many  places  exclude  the  black  man  from 
equal  privileges  of  work,  and  it  needs  no  prophet  to 
foretell  the  time  when  he  will  be  the  Helot  of  the  social 
system,  excluded  from  all  right  which  white  men  wish 
to  enjoy.  This  will  be  cruel  and  unjust,  but  it  will  be 
the  logical  and  necessary  result  of  sudden  and  general 
emancipation.  Nothing  was  ever  devised  so  cruel  as 
forcing  on  these  children  the  power  and  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  ballot.  It  requires  powers  they  have  not, 
it  subjects  them  to  tests  they  can  not  stand,  and  will 
cause  untold  misery  to  them  in  the  future.  These  are 
some  of  the  consequences  of  the  conquest  to  the  black 
race. 

To  the  white  race  they  are  also  appalling.  Adopting 
the  theory  of  equal  rights  and  of  equal  capacity,  as  time 
goes  on  the  power  of  labor-duplicating  machinery  and 
the  reduction  of  the  forces  of  nature — heat,  light,  and 
electricity — to  the  use  of  man  will  multiply  the  labor 
productiveness  of  man,  so  that  one  man  will  produce 
as  much  as  one  thousand  do  now.  The  enormous 
profits  of  labor  will  accumulate  in  the  few  hands;  the 
great  mass  will  remain  laborers  forever.  /\nd  the 
many  will  ask  the  few,  “How  is  this  that  we  produce 
the  wealth,  and  you  enjoy  it?  Are  we  to  be  your 
bondmen  forever?”  and  then  a new  struggle  will  begin. 

I call  attention  to  one  fact:  the  institution  of  slavery 
was  embedded  in  the  life,  the  sentiments,  the  familv,  of 
a people.  It  was  defended  by  traditions  of  love,  re- 
spect, and  gratitude.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  physical 
power  of  vis  major,  of  superior  force.  The  institution 
of  corporate  property  of  stockholders  and  bondholders 
has  no  supporters  but  those  beneficially  interested  in 
bonds  and  stock;  not  a sentiment  surrounds  it,  not  a 
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tradition  hallows  it,  not  a memory  sanctifies  it.  When 
the  time  comes — as  it  surely  is  coming- — ^when  physical 
power  demands  its  share  of  the  accumulations  of  labor 
and  seizes  all  bonds  and  stocks  for  the  public  and  com- 
mon benefit,  by  the  right  of  eminent  domain,  then  the 
descendants  of  the  men  who  got  rich  from  the  plunder 
of  the  South  will  understand  that  punishment  is  as  cer- 
tain as  crime,  and  that  the  engineer  of  evil  will  always 
be  hoisted  eventually  by  his  own  petard.  These  are 
some  of  the  consequences  of  the  conquest. 

The  conclusion  of  the  address  was  upon  the  Confed- 
erate Memorial  Institute  and  its  proper  location. 


THREE  PATRIOTIC  BROTHERS. 

The  removal  from  Tennessee  to  Kentucky  of  Rev. 
R.  Lin  Cave  is  made  the  occasion  for  some  valuable 
reminiscences.  Three  brothers — L.  W.,  R.  Lin,  and 
Robert  C.  Cave- — were  faithful  Confederate  soldiers. 
All  of  them  were  thought  to  be  mortally  wounded  in 
some  of  the  many  battles  in  which  they  fought,  yet  all 
■of  them  are  still  living,  and  all  are  Christian  ministers. 

The  oration  of  Rev.  R.  C.  Cave  at  the  unveiling  of 
the  monument  to  the  private  Confederate  soldiers  in 
Richmond  a few  years  ago  will  be  recalled  as  a sensa- 
tion, because  of  its  independent  tone  and  the  harsh 
criticisms  upon  it  at  the  North.  The  speaker,  who  had 
stood  by  his  gun  in  battle,  and  was  terribly  shot 
through  the  neck,  stood  by  the  record  in  this  ordeal, 
and  his  comrades  will  ever  feel  grateful  for  the  ability 
and  courage  with  which  he  vindicated  our  sacred  dead. 

Elder  L.  W.  Cave  was  shot  through  the  head  by  a 
shrapnel,  which  destroyed  an  eye  and  was  cut  from  the 
lower  jaw  on  the  opposite  side  of  his  face. 

The  other  of  the  three,  R:  Lin  Cave,  who  closes  a 
long  and  very  successful  career  at  Nashville  in  the 
ministry  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  served 
as  a member  of  the 
Montpelier  Guards, 

Thirteenth  Virginia 
Infantry.  He  arrived 
at  Harper’s  Ferry 
with  his  regiment 
while  the  place  was 
burning,  so  his  serv- 
ices began  early.  He 
was  several  times 
wounded.  There  are 
eight  scars  upon  his 
person  from  three 
bullets,  one  g o i n g 
through  the  body. 

H e surrendered  at 
Appomattox. 

Brief  mention  of 
the  struggles  of  Eld- 
•er  Cave  in  his  pov- 
erty soon  after  the 
war  will  benefit  young  men  who  may  grow  impatient 
in  hard  beginnings.  He  went  to  work  on  a farm  sim- 
ply for  his  board.  Later  on  he  secured  a position  as 
porter  in  a store.  Such  a man  would,  of  course,  obtain 
an  education,  and  he  secured  a chair  in  and  then  the 
presidency  of  Christian  College,  at  Canton,  Mo.  He  en- 


tered the  ministry  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  in  1871,  having 
graduated  from  the  Kentucky  University,  at  that  place, 
and  now  returns  to  Lexington  to  take  the  presidency 
of  that  university. 

Dr.  Cave  has  served  as  President  of  the  Frank  Cheat- 
ham Bivouac,  First  Vice-President  of  the  state  asso- 
ciation, Chaplain  of  his  bivouac,  and  is  now  Chaplain 
of  the  Tennessee  Division  of  Confederate  Soldiers. 


The  demand  for  countersigns  in  war-times  qften  re- 
sulted ludicrously.  The  editor  of  the  Veter.vn  was 
in  charge  of  the  guard  one  night  at  Cold  Water,  Miss., 
and  had  coached  the  sentinels  before  the  round  of  the 
officer  of  the  day.  One  Irishman  claimed  to  under- 
stand, but  when  the  officer  appeared  Pat  <if.y-appeared. 

While  Col.  Gillam,  with  a Middle  Tennessee  regi- 
ment, was  occupying  Nashville  he  stationed  sentries  in 
the  principal  streets.  One  day  an  Irishman,  who,  not 
long  enlisted,  was  put  on  duty,  kept  a sharp  watch. 
Presently  a citizen  came  along.  “Halt!  Who  goes 
there?  ” 

“A  citizen,”  was  the  response. 

“Advance  and  give  the  countersign.” 

“I  have  not  the  countersign,”  replied  the  citizen. 

“Well,  begorrah!  ye  don’t  pass  this  way  until  ve 
say ‘Bunker  Hill.’” 

The  citizen,  appreciating  the  situation,  smiled,  and 
advanced  to  the  sentry  and  cautiously  whispered  the 
magic  words.  “Right!  pass  on!”  and  the  sentinel  re- 
sumed his  beat. 


Milton  McLaurine  writes  from  Ballsville,  Va. : “At 
the  commencement  of  the  war  I was  a student  at 
Richmond  College,  Va.  My  father,  who  lived  in  Pow- 
hatan County,  was  a strong  Union  man,  an  old  Whig, 
but  when  the  state  seceded  he  furnished  his  six  sons  to 
fight  back  the  invaders  of  our  soil.  I was  just  eighteen 
years  old.  Leaving  college  early  in  April,  1861,  I 
joined  the  Powhatan  troops  and  remained  until  the  last 
gun  was  fired  at  Appomattox.  My  oldest  brother, 
wdio,  although  a cripple,  was  in  the  reserve  force  in 
Alabama,  and  myself  were  the  only  two  of  the  six  who 
escaped  death  or  wounds.  One  of  my  brothers  (Lewis) 
belonged  to  the  Eighteenth  Mississippi,  Barksdale’s 
Brigade.  He  was  wounded  at  Ball’s  Bluff,  Malvern 
Hill,  and  then  mortally  at  Gettysburg.  The  next 
brother  (Christopher)  belonged  to  the  Seventeenth  Ala- 
bama. He  fought  under  Gen.  Johnston;  was  slightly 
wounded  at  Shiloh  and  mortally  wounded  while  lead- 
ing his  company  in  a charge  at  Franklin,  Tenn.  His 
cap,  pierced  by  a bullet,  was  found  after  the  charge, 
and  that  is  the  only  thing  we  ever  heard  of  him  after 
this  battle.  Please  state  in  the  Veteran  that  I would 
like  to  correspond  with  any  surviving  member  of  the 
Seventeenth  Alabama  who  could  tell  me  anything  in 
regard  to  him.” 

W.  H.  Cummings  (Company  F,  First  Tennessee 
Volunteers),  Alvord,  Tex.,  seeks  information  of  his 
brother,  M.  A.  Cummings,  Company  D,  Seventeenth 
Tennessee  Volunteers,  When  last  seen  or  heard  from 
he  was  in  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  in  1862,  as  the  army  came 
back  from  the  Kentucky  campaign.  He  was  sick,  and 
had  been  ordered  to  the  hospital. 
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MAJ,  C,  W,  ROBERTSON. 

John  Shirley  Ward,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.: 

Maj.  Christopher  W.  Robertson,  of  the  Fiftieth  Ten- 
nessee Infantry,  died  September  30,  1863,  aged  twenty- 
fonr  years,  from  the  efiects  of  a wound  received  in  Sun- 
day's battle  at  Chickamauga. 

Life  to  Maj.  Robertson  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
offered  more  present  and  prospective  honors  than  fall 
to  the  lot  of  most  young  men.  He  was  born  to  an  hon- 
ored name,  the  pulsing  blood  of  his  heroic  great-grand- 
father having  aided  in  driving  Ferguson  and  his  red- 
coated  battalions  from  the  rocky  slopes  of  King’s 
Mountain,  and  he  won  the  first  honors  for  scholarship 
in  Cumberland  University,  Lebanon,  Tenn. 

When  he  heard  the  call  of  his  country,  laying  aside 
his  books,  he  helped  to  raise  a company  for  the  defense 


MAJ.  C.  W.  ROBERTSON. 


of  Southern  rights  and  to  repel  the  oncoming  inva- 
sion from  the  North.  His  regiment  was  stationed  at 
Fort  Donelson.  While  first  lieutenant  of  his  company 
he  was  trained  to  the  use  of  heavy  artillery,  and  in  the 
great  conflict  between  the  gunboats  and  our  land  bat- 
teries he  commanded  one  of  the  heavy  guns  which  suc- 
ceeded in  driving  the  gunboats,  crippled  and  shattered, 
back  to  places  of  safety.  From  that  battle-field,  after 
the  surrender,  he  was  sent  to  Fort  Warren  a prisoner, 
and  kept  there  many  months. 

After  being  exchanged  his  regiment  was  assigned  to 
the  Army  of  Mississippi,  and  was  for  a while  at  Port 
Hudson,  and  afterward  with  Gen.  A.  S.  Johnston  at 
Jackson,  where  he,  by  some  act  of  daring,  was  made 
the  subject  of  a general  order  by  Gen.  W.  H.  T. 
Walker,  for  “heroic  bearing  and  high  soldierly  quali- 


ties.” His  regiment  reached  Chickamauga  just  in 
time  for  that  bloody  battle.  All  day  Saturday  he 
walked  the  fiery  edge  of  battle  or  through  its  sulfurous 
breath  unscathed.  Lieut.-Col.  Beaumont,  of  the  Fif- 
tieth Tennessee,  was  killed,  and  on  Sunday  Maj.  Rob- 
ertson was  assigned  to  the  command  of  that  regiment, 
Combs’s  Battalion  of  Tennesseeans,  and  a part  of 
the  Seventh  Texas  Regiment.  At  noon  of  that  day, 
while  assaulting  the  enemy’s  works,  he  fell,  with  flag 
in  hand,  just  as  the  works  were  captured.  Having 
bled  to  insensibility,  he  was  thought  to  be  dead,  but 
revived  in  a few  hours  and  was  taken  back  to  Atlanta, 
where  he  died  September  30,  1863. 

Such  is  the  brief  career  of  a young  man  who,  on  a 
broader  field  of  action,  would  have  shown  himself  the 
peer  of  the  “gallant  Pelham.”  Maj.  Robertson’s  mil- 
itary achievements  do  not  measure  his  real  character. 
With  hot,  heroic  blood  in  his  veins,  with  a name  illus- 
trious in  Tennessee  annals  to  sustain,  he  could  not 
have  been  otherwise  than  a valiant  soldier;  but  he  en- 
deared himself  to  his  comrades  and  subordinates  not 
by  military  discipline  nor  by  his  military  dash,  but  by 
his  love  and  gentleness.  Love  ruled  his  camp  and 
stirred  his  men  to  a patriotic  frenzy  when  in  battle. 

The  soil  of  Georgia,  where  his  body  sleeps,  has  been 
made  richer  by  his  blood,  and  the  aftermath  of  such  a 
baptism  will  make  the  old  state  prolific  of  heroes.  Al- 
most thirty-four  years  have  passed  since  the  writer  saw 
his  last  drop  of  life-blood  ebb  away,  but  the  wound  has 
never  healed,  and  through  all  these  years  his  heart  has 
chanted  an  “In  Memoriam”  sadder  and  sweeter  than 
ever  dripped  from  Tennyson’s  pen. 

Maj.  Robertson  lived  to  see  his  flag  floating  over  a 
victorious  field;  but  had  he  lived  two  years  longer,  he 
would  have  seen  it  furled  forever. 

One  of  the  first  tributes  to  woman  in  the  Veteran 
was  that  to  his  widow  at  her  death  in  1893.  .She  was 
one  of  the  most  intelligent  and  noblest  of  Southern 
women,  one  of  a family  of  remarkable  sisters,  whose 
venerable  mother  (Mrs.  Hudson)  still  lives  and  is  a 
blessing  to  the  people  of  Nashville. 

ACTION  OF  CONFEDERATES  IN  GEORGIA, 

W.  D.  Stratton,  Atlanta,  Ga. : “ I have  recently  been 
all  over  Georgia,  and  find  great  enthusiasm  everywhere 
over  the  coming  reunion  in  our  city.  All  Georgia  pro- 
poses to  be  here,  especially  if  it  comes  in  the  fall,  after 
crops  are  disposed  of,  instead  of  in  the  blazing  hot 
summer.  October  ought  to  be  the  month  anyhow  for 
this  section,  when  the  weather  is  dry  and  pleasant  and 
cotton  on  the  move.  Then  the  farmer  and  all  his  fam- 
ily can  get  the  money  to  come  on.” 


At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Donelson  Bivouac  at 
Gallatin,  Tenn.,  Rev.  J.  G.  Dorris  made  a strong  ad- 
dress in  refutation  of  the  charge  that  the  Methodist 
Church  brought  on  the  war.  .At  the  same  meeting  the 
following  list  of  officers  was  chosen  for  the  ensuing 
year:  President,  John  T.  Branham,  reelected;  Vice- 
Presidents,  Sam  R.  Simpson,  A.  E.  Bell,  Thomas  S. 
Ellis;  Secretary,  George  G.  Bryson;  Chaplain,  James 
G.  Martin;  Surgeon,  H.  H.  Bate;  Sergeant-at-Arms, 
J.  T.  E.  Odom. 
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S.  A.  CUNNINGHAM,  Editor  and  Proprietor. 

Office:  Methodist  Publishing  House  Building,  Nasliville,  Tenn. 

This  publication  is  the  pei'sonal  property  of  S.  A.  Cunningham.  All 
persons  who  approve  its  principles,  and  realize  its  benefits  as  an  organ  for 
Associations  throughout  the  South,  are  requested  to  commend  its  patron- 
age and  to  cooperate  in  extending  it. 

INTENSE  INTEREST  FOR  THE  VETERAN. 

Some  patrons  who  realize  that  the  best  of  good  will 
exists  for  the  Veteran,  and  that  it  has  a sustaining 
patronage  independent  of  advertising,  may  consider 
that  its  plea  for  zeal  is  excessive.  If  so,  they  should 
recall  that  its  speedy  mission  is  imperative;  that  Con- 
federate veterans  can  have  no  successors,  and  that  un- 
less they  are  diligent  ignominy  will  be  substantial  proof 
of  patriotism  as  pure  and  holy  as  ever  imperiled  life. 
It  is  the  duty  of  every  survivor  who  in  his  heart  honors 
the  memory  of  his  comrades,  who  rushed  into  death 
for  their  convictions,  to  be  diligent  now  to  make  record 
for  eternity.  The  thousands  of  copies  that  are  being 
well  bound  and  sacredly  preserved  will  not  all  be  de- 
stroyed for  centuries. 

The  “Serious  Words  with  Comrades”  in  September 
Veteran  was  supplemented  with  an  additional  appeal 
and  sent  to  nearly  every  U.  C.  V.  camp  in  existence. 
The  circular  contained  these  additional  statements: 

“There  is  reason  for  a more  earnest  appeal,  especial- 
ly to  camps  in  which  little  or  no  interest  is  manifested 
in  the  publication.  It  would  be  humiliating  to  admit 
that  there  are  U.  C.  V.  camps  to  no  member  of  which 
the  Veteran  is  sent.  This  ought  not  to  be.  It  is 
worthy,  or  else  the  great  brotherhood  would  not  com- 
mend it  officially  year  after  year.  Surely  some  mem- 
ber of  every  camp  could  subscribe.  If  there  be  an  or- 
ganization of  comrades  too  poor  to  take  it,  a copy  will 
be  sent  free.  See  if  you  can  create  active  interest  in 
your  section.  Give  attention  to  the  families  of  de- 
ceased comrades.  They  should  ever  be  diligent  for 
the  honor  of  the  man  whose  greatest  pride  was  in  his 
sacrifices  as  a Confederate  soldier.  Do  become  active. 

“Another  duty  is  imposed  upon  comrades  besides 
that  of  extending  the  circulation  of  the  Veteran. 
There  ought  to  be  unanimity  of  action  in  sending  notes 
of  meetings  and  all  events  of  importance  as  well  as  in- 
terest to  Veterans  generally,  and  especially  in  report- 
ing the  deaths  of  comrades.  It  is  very  desirable  to  re- 
cord something  of  every  noble  Confederate,  at  least 
when  his  earthly  career  is  ended. 

“Engravings  made  for  the  Veteran  are  so  accurate 
that  it  is  desirable  to  use  them  when  practicable. 
Where  the  family  can  afford  it,  two  dollars  is  accepta- 
ble as  part  remuneration  for  the  expense  of  pictures. 

“Adjutants  are  requested  to  take  the  agency  for  the 
Veteran.  We  pay  agents  a liberal  commission  on 
each  subscription,  or  give  any  of  the  many  premiums 
which  are  being  advertised.  The  piano  to  be  given  to 


the  person  sending  the  largest  number  of  subscriptions 
by  December  31  may  be  secured  for  one-tenth  its  cost, 
which  is  $450.  The  selection  is  to  be  made  from  a fine 
line  of  pianos.  Send  for  subscription  blanks  and  try 
for  it.  Every  agent  who  tries  for  the  piano  and  fails 
to  secure  it  is  entitled  to  any  of  the  other  many  pre- 
miums offered.  So  in  no  case  is  the  labor  lost,  and  the 
good  that  may  be  accomplished  is  beyond  estimate.” 

TIME  FOR  SECURING  PRIZE  EXTENDED. 

It  seems  best  to  extend  the  time  for  securing  the 
large  prize,  so  the  date  is  changed  to  December  31. 
Therefore  any  one  mailing  a letter  on  the  last  dav  of 
the  year  can  have  the  benefit  of  its  contents  in  the 
competition. 

At  this  writing,  although  nearly  two  months  have 
elapsed  since  offering  this  fine  piano  to  the  person 
sending  in  the  largest  list  of  subscribers  by  Decem- 
ber 31,  the  largest  number  is  only  twenty-three,  and 
that  from  the  North.  If  it  were  to  close  now,  that 
good  friend  would  get  the  piano,  although  he  is  work- 
ing solely  for  his  satisfaction  as  a patriot.  Whoever 
may  secure  this  prize,  although  the  piano  has  been 
bought,  will  be  paid  $300  in  gold  if  he  or  she  prefers 
it  to  a piano. 

No  favoritism  will  be  shown,  and  nO'  matter  how  the 
subscriptions  are  secured.  Any  one  can  enlist  as  many 
friends  as  desired  to  help.  The  piano  or  the  $200  in 
gold  will  be  delivered  to  the  person  who  shall  have 
mailed  the  largest  number  of  subscriptions  by  Decem- 
ber 31.  If  a letter  be  posted  in  San  Francisco  by  that 
date,  it  will  be  counted. 


Comrades  at  Selmer,  Henderson,  and  adjoining  sec- 
tions of  West  Tennessee  had  a delightful  reunion  Au- 
gust 6 at  Selmer.  Unhappily,  the  report  of  it  by  the 
Secretary,  T.  H.  McGee,  failed  to  appear  at  the  time. 
The  Veteran  returns  thanks  to  him,  and  to  John  W. 
Carroll  for  a photo  of  some  young  ladies,  herewith  re- 
produced. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  THE  FALLEN, 

MISS  BELLE  HOUSTON,  DALLAS,  TEX. 

Judge  H.  W.  Lig'htfoot,  of  Dallas,  sends  the  follow- 
ing poem,  stating  that  it  was  composed  by  a grand- 
daughter of  Gen.  Sam  Houston,  a Governor  of  Tennes- 
see and  the  hero  of  Texas  independence.  It  was  writ- 
ten under  inspiration  of  the  Confederate  monument  un- 
veiling there,  and  was  recited  by  the  young  lady  on  that 
occasion.  “She  is  an  ideal  Southern  girl,  and  wears 
well  the  honors  of  her  name.” 

Across  the  still  blue  air  the  summons  broke, 

And  all  the  world  stood  list’ning  in  alarm. 

From  out  her  startled  sleep  the  South  awoke 
And  grasped  her  idle  sword  and  bared  her  arm. 

Along  her  hazy  hills  and  tranquil  skies 

There  gathered  now  the  sullen  clouds  of  war; 

On  every  side  she  saw  her  sons  arise, 

And  heard  the  foe’s  tumultuous  tramp  afar. 

Her  hour  had  come.  She  who  in  languorous  breath 
From  blue  and  balmy  wave  had  lounged  and  smiled 

Rushed,  warrior-clad,  and  dared  the  dirk  of  death 
The  soldier’s  mother  and  the  soldier’s  child. 

Then  came  a day  her  sunlight  ceased  to  smile — 

A day  she  saw  her  loved  ones  lying,  all  _ 

Bleeding,  upon  her  trodden  pastures,  while 
The  great  world  read  the  story  of  her  fall; 

A day  she  yielded  up  her  banners  torn 

That  on  a happier  breeze  had  waved  and  tossed; 

A day  they  took  the  loyal  arms  she’d  borne. 

And  left  her  wretched  mid  her  loved  and  lost. 

Her  loved  and  lost!  From  blue  Nevada’s  towers 
To  warm  Atlanta’s  soft  and  slumbrous  wave. 

Scattered,  she  saw  them,  like  her  own  fair  flowers, 

Lying  upon  the  land  they’d  died  to  save. 

Ah!  woe  that  day,  when — vanquished,  worn,  and  weak — 
She  braved  no  more  the  storm  of  shot  and  shell! 

Low,  lost  within  her  conqueror’s  joyous  shriek. 

The  wailing  of  her  widowed  rose  and  fell. 

O conquered  banner,  furled  and  in  the  dust! 

Is  all  you  wafted  o’er  forgotten  now? 

O sheathed  sword,  still  cherished  in  your  rust! 

Won  ye  no  laurels  for  your  bearer’s  brow? 

Are  trophies  all  that  waken  pride  and  praise? 

Full  bravely  fought  those  vanquished  hands  and  well. 

Have  we  no  songs  which  laud  their  zeal  to  raise? 

Have  we  no  great  and  glorious  deeds  to  tell? 

They  tell  us  all  was  lost,  and  no  applause 
Echoes  to  glory  of  so  great  a cost. 

We  gave  our  life  and  flower  to  the  cause, 

We  fed  it  with  our  heart-blood.  Was  it  lost? 

Lost?  Never  land  can  boast  a prouder  day 
Than  that  which  saw  our  bonny  flag  unfurled. 

When,  brave  and  dauntless  in  his  gold  and  gray. 

The  Southern  soldier  burst  upon  the  world — ■ 

Type  of  his  own  warm  land,  within  whose  frame 
Warrior  of  old  and  stainless  knight  did  dwell. 

Lift  up  thy  head,  O South!  Where  is  our  shame? 
Facing  the  foe  he  marched  and  forward-facing  fell. 

Lost?  Look  along  the  ages  bright  with  those 
Who  peaceful  olive  bore  or  sword  did  wield. 

Find  we  a nobler  life  than  that  whose  close 
Was  in  a crimson  tide  on  Shiloh’s  field? 

Lost,  when  we  think  of  him  who,  firm  as  stone. 

Stood  with  his  tiny  band  and  kept  his  post? 

Lost?  Nay;  the  valor  of  a Lee  has  shone 
To  make  the  field  of  Gettysburg  our  boast. 

Aye,  brother  hands  have  clasped  in  pard’ning  peace 
Above  the  mingled  mounds,  impartial  strewn; 

The  sullen  rolls  of  thunder  slowly  cease. 

The  angry  morning  merges  into  noon. 
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Aye,  well  they  turned  him  southward,  he  who  stands 
The  image  of  our  valiant  graved  in  stone — 

The  musket  mold’ring  in  his  passive  hands. 

The  wounds  forgotten,  and  the  graves  o’ergrown. 

Aye,  let  it  be;  we  all  are  southward  turned. 

Forgiving  and  forgiven;  skies  are  calm. 

But  lo!  our  metal  all  the  world  has  learned; 

We  share  the  glory,  though  we  yield  the  palm. 

Then  say  not  lost;  great  deeds  can  never  die. 

We’ve  won  far  more  than  that  we  sought  to  save. 

Then  say  not  lost  so  long  as  hearts  can  cry: 

“Lo!  glory  to  the  great,  the  valiant,  and  the  brave!” 

LIEUT,  COL  E,  C.  JORDAN, 

W.  H.  Reid,  a lieutenant  in  the  Twelfth  Arkansas 
Regiment,  writes  from  Sandy  Springs : 

The  description  of  the  siege  of  Port  Hudson  by  Col. 
McDowell  in  the  April  number  of  the  Veteran  recalls 
to  mind  the  death  of  the  lamented  Col.  E.  C.  Jordan,  of 
the  Twelfth  Arkansas  Regiment. 

Col.  Jordan  was  licensed  to  practise  law  in  North 
Carolina  at  the  age  of  nineteen.  He  came  to  Arkansas 
and  settled  in  Little  Rock  in  1859  or  i860,  forming  a 
partnership  with  Col.  J.  M.  Harrell,  now  of  Hot 
Springs,  Ark.  He  volunteered  in  July,  1861;  was  at 
Island  Ten  when  the  troops  defending  it  were  surren- 
dered, but  with  a few  followers  made  his  escape  across 
Reelfoot  Lake  on  a raft. 

Temporarily  attaching  himself  to  the  Sixth  Arkan- 
sas, he  was  with  that  command  when  Gen.  Bragg  in- 
vaded Kentucky.  At  the  reorganization  of  his  old  reg- 
iment, after  being  exchanged,  he  was  elected  lieuten- 
ant-colonel, and  served  as  such  up  to  his  death,  in  June, 
1863,  at  Port  Hudson. 

During  the  siege  on  the  upper  side  or  circle  of  the 
works  the  Federals  had  constructed  rifle-pits  for  the 
support  of  a small  force  very  near  our  own  ditches,  who 
were  also  well  protected  by  their  cannon.  Here  they 
could  easily  pick  off  our  men  as  they  went  for  water  or 
supplies.  Gen.  Gardner  ordered  them  dispossessed  of 
the  pits,  and  two  unsuccessful  efforts  were  made.  Col. 
Jordan  was  in  command  of  the  last  charge,  which  was 
successful.  These  works  and  their  men  were  cap- 
tured. When  he  started  he  raised  his  cap  in  his  left 
hand,  his  right  grasping  his  faithful  blade,  and  with  the 
one  command,  “Follow  me,  boys,”  he  sprang  out  of  the 
ditches.  In  an  instant  he  was  enveloped  in  dust  and 
smoke  from'  the  Federal  guns.  In  a brief  time  he  re- 
turned with  his  prisoners,  warmly  greeted  by  comrades. 
It  was  a charge  under  a front  and  converging  fire  of  ar- 
tillery. 

Col.  Jordan  was  killed  a few  days  later  by  a fragment 
of  shell  which  tore  his  right  leg  off  and  severed  his 
back-bone.  He  lived  but  a short  while,  humbly  beg- 
ging his  Master  to  receive  his  spirit. 

C.  C.  Hay,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  writes  of  oldest  and  young- 
est soldiers  as  published  in  the  Veteran  for  August, 
and  states:  “I  was  at  the  age  of  ten  regularly  enrolled 
in  the  Glenville  Guards,  Fifteenth  Alabama  Infantry. 
I voted  for  James  Cantey  for  colonel  and  J.  F.  Treutlen 
for  lieutenant-colonel  and  - — — • Cook  for  major.  With 
sword  in  hand  I drilled  and  helped  to  organize  three 
companies.  Engaged  with  Pat  Cleburne,  the  hardest 
fighter  of  the  age  and  in  the  hardest  arm  of  the  service, 
barefoot,  and  with  feet  bleeding  at  every  step,  wading 
frozen  streams.  I had  no  horse  to  mount  for  relief.” 
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ESCAPE  FROM  JOHNSON'S  ISLAND. 

BY  COL.  B.  L.  FARINHOLT,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

The  following  is  a continuation  of  Col.  B.  L.  Farin- 
holt’s  account  of  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  and  impris- 
onment at  Johnson’s  Island,  together  with  his  remark- 
able experience  in  getting  out  of  prison. 

In  concluding  the  foregoing  chapter.  Col.  Farinholt 
referred  to  Capt.  Cussons  as  the  genial  friend  who, 
with  a fairly  well-organized  theatrical  company,  com- 
posed of  his  fellow  prisoners,  arranged  everything  to 
amuse,  instruct,  and  enliven  his  comrades  through  the 
tedious  hours.  He  gathered  liberal  contributions  from 
audiences  of  Confederates  and  Federals  for  distribution 


COL.  HENRY  CARRINGTON. 

to  the  sick  and  wounded.  When  recalling  these  ear- 
nest and  tender  attentions  we  can  not  pay  too  high  a 
tribute  to  such  men  as  Col.  (Dr.)  W.  S.  Christian,  Adjt. 
Ferguson,  Dr.  Sessions,  and  others,  who  nobly  tried  to 
fill  the  place  of  a mother’s  or  sister’s  care  for  the  en- 
feebled soldiers. 

Well  do  we  recall  the  Glee  Club,  with  Col.  Fite,  of 
Tennessee,  and  the  popular  and  brilliant  Col.  John  R. 
Fellows — the  late  distinguished  city  attorney  of  New 
York,  then  from  Arkansas,  a member  of  Gen.  Beal’s 
staff  when  captured — as  standing  upon  the  stoop  of  his 
prison  building  leading  with  stentorian  voice  a chorus 
sometimes  improvised  for  the  locality  and  occasion, 
which  would  be  joined  by  a thousand  or  more,  and 


could  be  heard  on  a quiet  afternoon  over  the  smooth 
surface  of  the  lake  to  Sandusky  City. 

Quite  a character  was  Gen.  Jeff  Thompson,  of  Mis- 
souri, so  indefatigable  and  versatile  in  resources  that 
he  might  have  been  characterized  as  a good  type  of 
Yankee,  but  for  his  being  so  intensely  Southern.  And 
then  came  handsome  Maj.  Jack  Thompson,  of  Ken- 
tucky, pleasing,  and  commanding  a fund  of  humor 
and  good  nature,  so  necessary  in  prison  to  health  and 
companionship.  Also  Maj.  McKnight,  so  well  known 
to  the  press  of  New  Orleans  and  to  the  country  at 
large  as  “Asa  Hartz,”  a bright,  genial  soul;  ex-Gov. 
Nichols,  the  idol  of  his  state,  true  to  his  allegiance,  and 
now  no  less  a patriot,  warmly  devoted  to  his  state,  with 
every  reverence  for  the  general  government,  a man 
whom  Louisiana  may  feel  proud  to  honor;  Col.  Lewis, 
the  great  Missouri  preacher;  Gens.  Archer  and  Trim- 
ble, part  of  the  noble  contribution  from  Maryland;  and 
brave  and  enterprising  Lieut.  Grogan,  who  escaped 
the  very  week  of  our  arrival  at  the  island  by  secreting 
himself  in  some  straw  left  in  the  bottom  of  a barge 
which  was  being  towed  back  to  Sandusky  after  another 
load  to  make  beds  for  the  prisoners.  After  reaching 
the  mainland,  being  fertile  in  resources,  he  soon  found 
his  way  back  to  his  friends  in  Baltimore. 

There  were  with  us  also  Gapt.  Jonas,  from  New 
Orleans,  a nephew  of  Paul  Murphy,  and,  like  his  noted 
uncle,  distinguished  as  a chess-player,  afterward  a 
member  of  Gongress  from  Louisiana;  Capt.  Young- 
blood, a great  humorist  from  Alabama;  Col.  J.  Lucius 
Davis,  of  John  Brown  raid  notoriety;  Col.  John 
Critcher,  afterward  circuit  judge,  and  a mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  Virginia;  the  handsome  and 
courteous  Col.  Henry  Carrington,  of  the  Eighteenth 
Virginia;  Capt.  J.  F.  Crocker,  of  the  Fourteenth  Vir- 
ginia, now  a distinguished  lawyer  of  Portsmouth,  Va. 
He  and  Carrington  were  the  champion  chess-players. 
There  were  many  others  who,  from  their  character  and 
bravery,  evidently  enrolled  their  names  high  in  the 
service  of  a reunited  country  or  distinguished  them- 
selves in  law,  medicine,  science,  invention,  or  literary 
attainments.  Many  of  these  have  long  since  gone  to 
their  well-deserved  reward  in  the  spheres  beyond  the 
skies,  and  the  remnant  left  are  fast  following  for  the 
grand  reunion  beyond  the  grave,  where  our  own  im- 
mortal Lee  and  Jackson,  the  warrior-bishop,  Gen. 
Polk,  and  others  like  them,  will  welcome  all  good  Con- 
federates. 

Capt.  Robinson,  of  Westmoreland  County,  Va.,  with 
two  other  brave  officers,  succeeded  in  making  his  es- 
cape during  a fearful  gale  of  snow  and  ice  on  a pitilessly 
dark  night,  and  crossed  the  lake  to  Michigan,  a good 
portion  of  the  way  on  their  hands  and  knees.  Robin- 
son finally  reached  Canada,  where  he  was  feted  and 
given  aid,  going  from  there  to  Nassua,  and  by  block- 
ade to  the  Confederacy,  where  he  resumed  his  com- 
mand of  the  Westmoreland  cavalry,  as  unassuming 
and  superbly  gallant  after  his  wonderful  and  daring 
escape  as  before.  His  two  companions  were  so  frost- 
ed, hands  and  feet,  that  they  had  to  seek  shelter,  and 
for  a while  passed  as  two  shipwrecked  sailors  in  farm- 
houses on  the  Michigan  peninsula;  but,  being  missed 
from  the  prison  rolls,  they  were  closely  followed,  and 
the  next  day  brought  back  to  prison.  Their  frozen 
feet  and  hands  caused  them  to  be  much  greater  suffer- 
ers than  before.  Rigid  punishment  was  meted  out  for 
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such  attempts  by  close  confinement  with  ball  and  chain, 
with  diet  of  bread  and  water,  or  a parole  of  honor  never 
to  make  the  attempt  again. 

These  failures,  however,  did  not  deter  me  from  pri- 
zing liberty  so  highly  as  to  make  the  attempt  myself. 
I was  to  have 
been  one  of 
the  party  of 
three,  with  the 
quiet  and  in- 
trepid Richard 
Ferguson,  a 
prominent 
minister  now 
of  Virginia, 
and  Capt.  Mc- 
Cullough,  of 
the  Eight- 
eenth  Virgin- 
ia; but,  being 
sick  on  the 
stormy  night 
which  suited 
their  purpose. 

Col.  John 
Timberlake, 
of  the  Fifty- 
Third  Virgin- 
ia, was  given 
my  place. 

They  man- 
aged to  elude  col.  w.  s.  Christian. 

the  vigilance 

of  the  guards  just  over  their  heads  by  lying  down  and 
crawling  in  a small  ditch  which  reached  the  stockade, 
beneath  one  of  the  many  large  reflecting  lamps  posted 
around  within  the  prison,  and  with  improvised  knives 
and  saws,  made  very  sharp,  soon  succeeded  in  cutting 
a hole  about  12x18  inches  through  the  stockade,  which, 
in  the  pelting  downpour  of  rain,  they  managed  to  plug 
up  again;  then,  crossing  the  beach  in  the  dark,  Fergu- 
son and  McCullough  waded  into  the  lake,  and  would 
have  escaped  all  guards  and  succeeded  in  building  a 
raft  of  logs,  on  which  they  proposed  to  drift  to  Michi- 
gan or  Canada.  Providentially  perhaps — though  they 
could  not  see  it  that  way- — Timberlake  misunderstood 
the  directions  after  getting  out,  and,  instead  of  follow- 
ing the  others  into  the  water,  he  undertook  to  walk 
beneath  the  platform  on  which  were  the  guards.  Even 
then  he  might  have  escaped  their  observation,  but  lo 
and  behold!  the  officer  of  the  day,  about  to  make  his 
grand  round  of  inspection,  coming  out  of  the  block- 
house at  that  instant,  ran  full  against  Timberlake, 
whom  he  grasped,  and,  after  a short  struggle,  turned 
him  over  to  the  guards.  The  garrison  was  immediate- 
ly aroused,  and  several  hundred  men  were  stationed 
around  the  shore  of  the  island.  Ferguson  and  Mc- 
Cullough, hiding  under  a pile  of  brush,  were  discovered 
at  daybreak.  They  were  returned  to  our  mess,  the 
most  disappointed  and  crestfallen  victims  of  hard  luck, 
muddy,  wet,  and  in  every  way  disgruntled. 

I considered  myself  fortunate  in  not  having  been 
with  them,  and  this  affair  determined  me  in  having 
no  associates  in  any  plans  or  further  attempts  I might 
contemplate  for  escape. 


The  several  wells  within  the  stockade,  from  which 
our  water  supply  came,  were  soon  so  impregnated 
with  impure  and  most  unhealthy  acids  and  alkalies, 
which  percolated  through  the  earth  into  these  wells 
from  the  sinks  and  refuse  matter  thrown  into  the  ditches 
and  yards,  as  to  be  the  foulest  cesspools  of  intolerable 
liquid,  to  be  shunned  by  us  as  would  be  a draught  of 
deadly  poison;  so  finally  the  authorities,  through  sheer 
necessity,  granted  us  the  right  to  obtain  water  from 
the  clear  and  pure  lake.  O what  a boon  it  was  con- 
sidered by  those  who  for  weeks  and  months  had  not 
known  the  taste  of  pure  water!  What  an  eager  throng 
waited  at  the  opening  of  the  large  southern  gate,  which 
opened  from  the  stockade  upon  the  lake  shore!  Be- 
fore the  gate  was  opened  in  winter  a semicircle  of 
guards  was  stationed,  facing  inward,  to  watch  our 
every  movement.  An  officer  stationed  at  the  gate 
counted  us,  one  by  one,  until  one  hundred  prisoners 
with  tubs,  buckets,  canteens,  and  other  vessels  had 
passed.  Then  the  crowding,  eager  throng  within 
halted,  and  no  others  were  allowed  to  pass  out  until 
the  fortunate  first  hundred  had,  after  breaking  the  ice 
and  filling  their  vessels,  returned.  Then  another  hun- 
dred were  counted  out  and  back. 

I noticed  at  times  the  inability  of  the  officers  to  be 
entirely  accurate  in  counting,  and  this  determined  me 
in  the  time  and  manner  of  a trial  for  liberty.  I impro- 
vised a suit  of  Federal  undress  uniform  by  taking  the 
black  stripe  off  my  Confederate  officer’s  trousers. 
They  made  a very  good  substitute,  although  they 
showed  a rent  in  the  leg  just  above  the  knee,  made  by 
a bullet  of  no  mean  size  received  while  advancing  in 
that  terrible  charge  of  Pickett’s  Division  to  what  has 
since  been  correctly  named  the  “Bloody  Angle,”  at 
Gettysburg.  My  coat  was  simply  a blue  blouse  and 
the  hat  a black  slouch,  done  up  in  the  jaunty,  wide- 
awake style,  with  a fancy  black-and-gold  cord  around 
it — the  style  Federal  officers  usually  wore.  Under  this 

suit  I wore  a citizen’s 
suit,  my  plan  being  to 
pass  as  a citizen, 
should  I be  fortunate 
enough  to  effect  my 
escape.  Over  it  all  I 
wore  loosely  a Con- 
federate gray  shawl, 
to  attract  as  little  at- 
tention as  possible  to 
my  make-up  as  a Fed- 
eral soldier.  My  bed- 
fellow and  warmest 
friend,  Capt.  John 
Latane,  of  Virginia, 
did  all  the  sewing, 
and  zealously  helped 
me  to  adjust  and  fit 
both  suits.  The  citi- 
z e n ’ s trousers  had 
been  worn  out  of 
prison  by  Col.  Luce, 
of  Mississippi,  who  was  fortunate  enough  to  escape, 
but  was  recaptured  near  Alton,  O.,  and  returned  to 
prison.  No  fancy  zephyr  or  embroidery  on  velvet 
wrought  by  woman’s  fingers  has  ever  been  watched 
with  more  earnestness  or  received  from  her  hands  with 
more  loving  pride  by  any  fond  devotee  than  was  this 
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needlework  of  my  friend  and  fellow  prisoner,  a modest, 
whole-souled,  brave  fellow  who  survived  the  war;  a 
man  who  made  others  around  him  happier  and  their 
lives  brighter  by  doing  many  little  irksome  duties  for 
them  cheerfully  and  unmurmuringly. 

We  had  a long  cold  spell,  freezing  Lake  Erie  over 
solidly  in  the  month  of  February.  The  provisions  and 
other  supplies 
had  to  be  brought 
over  to  the  island 
by  means  of  sleds 
or  ice-boats,  and 
all  passing  to  and 
fro  was  done  on 
the  ice.  On  the 
22d  of  February 
the  troops  from 
Sandusky  City 
and  O'Ur  guards 
on  the  island  were 
to  have  quite  a 
celebration.  I de- 
termined on  this 
day  for  my  escape. 

I had  kept  my 
plans  to  myself, 
except  to  inform 
two  or  three 
whom  it  was  nec- 
e s s a r y to  take  capt.  john  s.  latane. 

into  my  confi- 
dence in  order  to  make  preparation.  It  was  a beauti- 
ful day,  with  the  sun  shining  bright  and  the  ice-fields 
glistening  in  effulgence  for  miles  away  to  the  east.  I 
determined  to  carry  out  my  attempt,  and  communi- 
cated my  intention  to  a few  valued  friends.  Two  of 
them  helped  me  to  secure  a place  in  line  early,  so  as  to 
be  counted  out  with  the  first  hundred  going  after  wa- 
ter that  morning.  They  approached  the  circle  of 
guards  as  near  as  permissible  before  cutting  holes  in 
the  ice,  then  commenced  an  angry  altercation  with 
each  other  to  attract  a crowd  of  the  Confederates,  and 
as  the  guards  closed  in  to  disperse  the  crowd  and  drive 
them  back  into  the  prison  (some  even  before  they  had 
filled  their  buckets,  disorder  of  this  kind  being  looked 
upon  suspiciously  and  often  punished),  I quietly  hand- 
ed my  gray  shawl  to  Capt.  Latane,  who  was  full  in  the 
secret  of  my  intentions,  and  slipped  through  the  line  of 
guards  and  mixed  with  a number  of  Federals  in  un- 
dress uniform  who  were  skating  and  sliding  about  on 
the  ice  outside  the  line  of  guards,  several  of  whom 
rushed  up  to  see  the  row  between  the  Confederates. 
The  Federals  not  on  duty  were  ordered  off  by  the  offi- 
cer in  charge  of  the  guards.  I was  only  too  glad  to 
obey  this  order,  and,  with  apparent  indifference,  began 
sliding  about  on  the  ice,  gradually  gaining  toward  the 
beach.  I passed  several  of  the  guards  along  the  shore 
without  being  challenged,  and  finally  reached  the  ap- 
parent route  for  pedestrians  to  Sandusky,  to  be  seen 
in  the  distance  on  the  mainland  of  Ohio.  At  this  point 
a watchful  sentinel  was  impatiently  pacing.  I expect- 
ed him  to  halt  me,  but  as  het.  walked  up  toward  me  I 
assumed  the  air  of  an  officer  and  asked  him.  how  long 
he  had  been  on  duty.  Upon  his  replying,  “It  is  about 
time  for  the  relief,”  I looked  at  my  watch  and  remarked 
that  the  relief  should  be  more  prompt.  He  seemed 


well  satisfied  that  I was  one  of  their  number,  and  I 
continued  my  walk  on  the  ice,  occasionally  stopping  to 
throw  broken  pieces  of  ice  as  far  as  I could  and  to 
slide  about,  all  the  while  gaining  distance  from  the 
hated  prison,  until  I was  half-way  to  Sandusky  and 
over  a mile  from  the  prison.  Here  I passed  a number 
of  Federal  soldiers,  members  of  our  guard  off  duty, 
returning  to  the  island  from  Sandusky.  I politely 
touched  my  hat,  and  they  saluted  me  in  return.  Look- 
ing back  several  times  during  this  to  me  momentous 
but  delightful  walk  of  nearly  three  miles  on  the  ice,  I 
could  see  groups  of  my  comrades — many  of  the  most 
trusted  being  by  this  time  informed  of  my  escape — 
gathered  at  the  windows  of  the  prison  buildings  eager- 
ly watching  me  and  rejoicing  at  the  success  of  my  ruse. 

Reaching  Sandusky,  I avoided  the  principal  streets 
of  the  city  and  the  military  parade.  Willing  to  accord 
to  Washington  all  the  honors  the  civil  and  military 
could  bestow  upon  his  memory,  I had  before  me  other 
and  more  important  work.  With  light  and  rapid  steps, 
when  unobserved,  I made  my  way  out  of  Sandusky  to 
the  Lake  Shore  railroad,  and  thence  along  its  tracks, 
passing  now  and  then  a gang  of  laborers,  until  four 
miles  out,  in  a thick  piece  of  woods,  when  I divested 
myself  of  my  soldier’s  clothes,  hid  them  under  a log, 
and  returned  to  the  railroad  in  my  citizen’s  suit. 

I continued  my  journey  until  near  a depot  about 
eleven  miles  from  Sandusky,  then  I waited  in  the 
woods  near  by  until  I heard  an  approaching  train  go- 
ing east.  I had  secured  in  prison  a copy  of  the  time- 
table of  the  Lake  Shore  railroad  from  the  Sandusky 
papers,  and,  having  with  me  this  slip  and  a pretty  well- 
drawn  map  of  the  northern  part  of  Ohio,  I knew  when 
to  expect  this  train.  Going  to  the  depot  just  as  the 
train  stopped,  I secured  a ticket  to  Cleveland,  and  was 
soon  bounding  over  the  rails,  my  heart  getting  lighter 
and  lighter  as  the  distance  increased.  But  my  light- 
heartedness was  soon  to  be  interrupted.  A detective 
appeared  upon  the  scene,  took  a seat  by  me,  and  re- 
marked on  the  old-style  interwoven  stripe  of  my  rather 
unusual  citizen’s  trousers.  He  showed  me  his  official 
assignment  to  duty  on  that  line.  However,  he  was 
under  the  influence  of  liquor  and  garrulous,  or  I might 
have  had  more  trouble  in  eluding  him.  He  had  exhib- 
ited such  strong  indication  of  giving  me  trouble  that 
I felt  sure  he  would  arrest  me  when  the  train  reached 
Cleveland,  not  far  ahead.  Knowing  that  Col.  Luce, 
in  his  attempted  escape,  had  been  caught  and  returned 
to  prison  after  just  such  an  experience,  I watched  my 
opportunity  for  escape.  I had  taken  the  precaution  to 
get  in  the  rear  coach,  and  when  he  went  forward  to 
talk  with  the  conductor  I jumped  from  the  train.  I 
had  a hard  fall  and  was  much  bruised  and  hurt,  the 
worse  as  it  renewed  a very  acute  pain  from  an  old 
wound  received  in  front  of  Richmond.  I scrambled 
up  the  embankment,  and,  placing  my  ear  to  the  track, 
ascertained  that  the  train  had  not  stopped.  It  was 
late  at  night.  I continued  on  down  the  track,  arriving 
in  Cleveland  in  about  three  hours  without  further  mo- 
lestation and  in  time  to  take  the  east-bound  train  that 
night.  From  Cleveland  I took  the  cars  to  Flmira,  N. 
Y.,  spending  the  last  money  I had,  except  fifteen  cents, 
for  my  ticket,  and  then  via  Tamaqua  to  Philadelphia, 
with  nothing  of  special  moment  to  interest  one,  except 
that,  having  to  wait  several  hours  at  Elmira,  I endeav- 
ored to  part  with  a valuable  scarf-pin  in  order  to  pro- 
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cure  a little  money  for  food,  having  to  that  time  spent 
only  twenty-five  cents  for  that  necessity. 

After  my  experience  with  that  detective  I made  it  a 
point,  when  practicable,  to  occupy  a seat  with  some 
Federal  officer  in  uniform  on  every  train  on  which  I 
traveled.  This  afforded  me  security  from  the  intrusion 
of  detectives  and  other  disagreeable  characters  and 
added  to  my  enlightenment  as  to  army  operations  and 
the  general  thought  at  the  North.  Near  Philadelphia 
I had  a seat  immediately  behind  two  Canadians,  who 
expressed  themselves  as  warmly  in  sympathy  with  the 
South.  While  this  was  very  gratifying  to  me,  it  suited 
me  just  then  to  be  a warm  Union  man. 

Reaching  Philadelphia  on  the  second  day  after  leav- 
ing Johnson’s  Island,  entirely  destitute  of  funds  and 
the  cravjngs  of  hunger  unappeased,  I sought  the  resi- 
dence of  a lady  friend,  on  whom  I knew  I would  not 
call  in  vain  for  assistance.  She  extended  to  me  the 
warmest  hospitality,  and,  sending  for  her  husband,  in- 
troduced me.  That  night,  with  several  of  their  ac- 
quaintances, all  sympathizers  with  the  Southern  cause, 
I spent  a delightful  time.  I had  provided  myself  with 
suitable  clothing,  with  a refreshing  bath,  and  supper, 
and  felt  a different  man,  many  degrees  removed  from 
the  thoughts*  and  discomforts  of  prison  life.  These 
friends  advised  me  to  return  to  the  Confederacy  via 
Canada,  which  might  have  been  a safer  route,  but  I 
determined  to  come  directly  South,  crossing  into  Vir- 
ginia from  some  place  in  Maryland. 

After  two  days  in  Philadelphia  I took  the  cars  to 
Elkton,  Md.  Leaving  Elkton  that  night,  I returned  to 
Wilmington,  and,  it  being  Saturday,  remained  over 
there  until  Monday  at  the  Indian  Queen  Hotel,  when 
I hired  a vehicle  to  take  me  ten  or  twelve  miles  by  a 
country  road  across  to  the  Seaford  and  Eastern  Shore 
railroad.  I talked  with  my  driver  about  the  Delaware 
crops  and  the  country  through  which  we  were  passing. 
The  peach  crop,  then  as  now,  came  in  for  a large  share 
of  our  attention  and  speculation.  He  told  me  some 
wonderful  “Mulberry  Sellers”  stories  of  fortunes  that 
had  been  made  in  peaches.  Dismissing  my  driver,  I 
again  boarded  the  cars,  and  arrived  that  night  in  Sea- 
ford,  a small  town  in  Southern  Delaware.  Within  an 
hour  after  my  arrival  at  Seaford  I took  passage  on  a 
small  oyster  sloop  down  the  Nanticoke,  and  after  an 
uneventful  night  spent  on  this  boat  in  close  sleeping- 
quarters  was  landed  by  the  captain  in  Eishing  Bay,  an 
arm  of  the  Chesapeake.  I hired  a farmer  to  take  me  in 
his  carriage  six  or  seven  miles  to  the  house  of  a former 
friend,  who  joyfully  greeted  me.  He  had  a son  in  the 
Confederate  army,  and  his  heart  was  with  the  South. 
I spent  several  days  at  his  house.  I passed  among  his 
neighbors,  some  of  them  active  Union  men,  as  a Phil- 
adelphian buying  railroad  supplies,  and  inspected  such 
timber  as  might  be  suitable  to  purchase  for  this  pur- 
pose. After  many  and  various  efforts  while  there  to 
learn  of  some  chance  to  cross  the  Chesapeake,  and 
having  been  told  by  a former  blockade-runner  whom 
I met  that  it  was  worth  one’s  life  to  undertake  it  then, 
in  consequence  of  some  recent  captures,  my  friend  and 
I concluded  that  it  would  be  better  for  me  to  reach  his 
vessel,  then  about  to  load  coal  at  Havre  de  Grace  for 
Washington;  so,  riding  with  him  to  Cambridge,  I took 
passage  on  the  steamer  “ Pioneer” — captain,  Kirwan — 
to  Baltimore.  On  this  trip  I had  the  pleasant  compan- 
ionship of  a Federal  naval  officer,  who,  ignorant  of  my 


being  an  escaped  Confederate  prisoner,  seemed  to  take 
much  interest  in  conversation  with  me.  Upon  arri- 
ving in  Baltimore,  at  his  suggestion,  we  went  together 
to  Guy’s  old  hotel,  then  standing  where  the  new  Balti- 
more post-office  now  stands.  This  was  the  8th  of 
March,  1864,  the  day  on  which  Gen.  Grant  passed 
through  Baltimore  on  his  way  to  take  charge  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac. 

(Concluded  in  next  number.) 

GRAVES  OF  JOHNSTON  AND  McCULLOCH, 

A “Confederate”  writes  from  Austin,  Tex.: 

In  a back  number  of  the  Veteran  you  say  that  Com- 
rade W.  M.  McConnell  . . . writes  of  the  grave  of 

Albert  Sidney  Johnston  in  Austin,Tex.,“at  which  there 
is  no  mark  of  any  kind.”  This  is  a mistake.  I stood 
by  the  grave  of  that  grand  'hero  this  afternoon  in  the 
State  Cemetery  in  this  place,  and  say  that  it  is  enclosed 
with  a substantial  iron  railing,  that  at  the  foot  of  the 
grave  there  stands  an  ordinary  three-foot  marble  slab, 
(that  evidently  was  once  the  head-stone),  and  at  the 
head  stands  a marble  monument,  about  one  foot  in  di- 
ameter, and  five  feet  high,  representing  a broken  col- 
umn, from  the  top  of  whic'h  unfolds  a scroll,  with  a 
beautiful  vine  thereon,  also  a suitable  inscription.  On 
the  base  of  the  monument  appears  Gen.  Johnston's 
name.  I learn  from  Gen.  W.  P.  Hardeman  that  two 
thousand  dollars  was  appropriated  by  a Texas  Legis- 
lature to  have  his  remains  moved  here  and  this  token  of 
respect  erected  to  his  memory. 

Had  Comrade  McConnell  said  that  Gen.  Ben  Mc- 
Culloch’s grave  had  been  neglected,  then  he  would 
have  indeed  told  the  truth.  He,  like  Johnston,  gave  up 
his  life  in  a distant  state  for  his  beloved  South.  He 
willed  his  body  to  Texas,  and  his  friends  brought  it 
here  and  interred  it  in  the  State  Cemetery,  very  near 
where  Johnston  sleeps;  but  the  state  has  not  spent  one 
dollar  on  his  grave,  and  the  only  mark  thereat  is  a plain 
slab  bearing  the  simple  inscription  “McCulloch,” 
which  was  placed  there  by  nis  brother. 

Albert  Sidney  Johnston  w’as  worthy  of  all  that  Texas 
did  for  him,  and  far  more;  but  who  will  say  that  his 
services  to  Texas  as  a paid  United  States  army  officer, 
prior  to  the  war,  will  compare  with  those  of  Ben  Mc- 
Culloch, who  cast  his  lot  with  Texas  in  1836,  and  from 
the  battle  of  San  Jacinto  to  his  death,  at  ,Pea  Ridge, 
Ark.,  in  1862,  was  always  at  the  command  of  his  state, 
whether  in  the  halls  of  the  Congress  of  the  republic, 
upon  the  scout  after  the  deadly  Comanche,  in  the  war 
with  Mexico,  or  in  the  Confederate  army?  He  proved' 
his  devotion  to  Texas  by  giving  his  life’s  blood,  and  yet 
Texas  has  done  nothing  for  his  memory  except  to  per- 
mit his  friends  to  place  his  remains  in  the  sacred  limits 
of  the  State  Cemetery.  Are  “republics  ungrateful?” 

James  M.  Ray,  of  Asheville,  N.  C.,  commanding 
Eourth  Brigade,  U.  C.  V.,  reports  the  formation  of 
Camp  Cleveland  at  Shelby,  N.  C.,  with  one  hundred 
and  three  members.  Dr.  ]B.  E.  Dixon  is  Commander, 
and  J.  K.  Wells  Adjutant. 


Thanks  are  extended  to  those  who  so  kindly  sup- 
plied back  numbers  asked  for  in  Veteran  for  August. 
The  May  and  October  numbers  of  1896  are  now  want- 
ed; only  those  in  good  condition. 
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THE  STRIFE  IS  O'ER, 

George  B.  Griggs,  Esq.,  of  Houston,  Tex.,  com- 
posed and  set  to  music  the  following  stanzas  for  the 
joint  memorial  service  held  in  that  city  last  spring. 


The  author  states  that  the  music  and  stanzas  are  the 
work  of  momentary  inspiration : 

Hot  from  the  thund’ring  cannon’s  mouth 
Burst  the  noise  of  fire  and  hell, 

And  face  to  face  from  North  and  South 
Came  noble  men,  who  fought  and  fell. 

At  Manassas,  Corinth,  and  Shiloh — 

Yes,  on  a hundred  fields  or  more — 

The  brave  in  gray,  the  brave  in  blue, 

Lay  dead  and  dying  in  their  gore. 

Each  fought  for  his  own  precious  cause, 

Each  to  his  standard  true; 

Let  them  be  praised,  those  gallant  men — 

What  if  in  gray  or  in  the  blue? 

One  cause  was  lost;  the  other  won. 

United  now,  they  stand  to-day 

A common  brotherhood  of  men — 

The  grand  old  blue,  the  noble  gray. 

The  storm  of  conflict  now  is  o’er. 

The  queen  of  battle  lies  at  rest; 

Her  thund’ring  voice  disturbs  no  more, 

And  in  her  mouth  the  song-birds  nest. 

All  strife  is  o’er — no  North,  no  South. 

We  hail  the  flag,  our  emblem  grand. 

Wave  it  on  high,  to  teach  our  youth 
The  peace  and  power  of  its  command. 


Then  let  our  hearts  and  souls  rejoice, 
For  heav’nly  peace  reigns  over  all. 
God,  guide  us  by  thy  tender  voice, 

O guide  us!  lest  we  stray  or  fall. 


FLAG  OF  SIXTH  ARKANSAS— CLEBURNE'S  FLAG. 

Stan  C.  Harley,  Gurdon,  Ark. : 

I see  many  things  in  the  Veteran  that  make  my 
blood  circulate  more  freely,  by  recalling  so  many  things 
with  which  I am  familiar.  I followed  Gen.  Pat  Cle- 
burne from  December,  1862,  when  he  took  comnnand 
of  our  division,  to  Franklin,  where  he  was  killed;  and 
then  was  sent  to  North  Carolina  with  what  was  left  of 
Hood’s  army,  taking  part  in  the  battle  of  Bentonville, 
and  surrendering  with  Gen.  J.  E.  Johnston  at  Greens- 
boro April  26,  1865. 

Upon  entering  the  army,  in  May,  1861,  I was  a little 
over  seventeen  years  old.  This  much  personal,  but  it 
is  not  of  myself  that  I write. 

In  the  Veteran  for  August,  1893,  I saw  that  Ser- 
geant John  W.  Dean,  Company  C,  Seventeenth  Indi- 
ana, was  honored  by  having  captured  the  flag  of  the 
Sixth  Arkansas  Infantry  at  Macon,  Ga.  He  certainly 
did  not  capture  it  from  the  regiment,  for  it  never  was  in 
a fight  at  Macon.  I suppose  thatThe  flag  he  captured 
was  the  one  that  was  sent  to  the  rear  in  December,  1862, 
when  the  Sixth  and  Seventh  Arkansas  Regiments  were 
consolidated.  We  received  a new  flag  then  with  both 
regiment  numbers  inscribed  thereon;  and  not  having 
any  further  use  for  the  flag  of  the  Sixth  alone,  it  was 
sent  to  the  rear,  probably  tO'  Macon,  just  before  the  bat- 
tle of  Murfreesboro.  We  lost  our  flag  (the  Sixth  and 
Seventh  Arkansas)  at  Jonesboro,  Ga.,  on  the  ist  day  of 
September,  1864,  when  our  brigade  was  captured.  I 
see  private  Henry  D.  Mattingly,  of  Company  E,  Tenth 
Kentucky  Infantry  Regiment,  is  credited  with  captur- 
ing it.  That  was  the  first  and  only  time  we  ever  had 
to  abandon  our  works  in  face  of  the  enemy.  Then  we 
were  in  single  rank,  one  yard  apart,  trying  to  cover  a 
solid  front  of  the  enemy.  We  repulsed  the  first  at- 
tack made  on  our  regiment  by  the  Seventeenth  New 
York  Zouaves  and  two  regiments  of  regulars,  the  Fif- 
teenth being  one  of  them,  I think. 

I want  to  know  if  the  Tenth  Kentucky  Federal  Regi- 
ment did  not  lose  its  color-bearer  at  Jonesboro  in  its 
second  assault  upon  our  works.  When  we  repulsed 
its  first  assault.  Col.  Smith  ordered  two  men  from  each 
company  to  go  forward  to  act  as  pickets.  Joe  Edledge 
and  I were  sent  from  my  company.  While  out  there  I 
was  firing  at  a line  of  men  off  to  my  left.  Very  soon 
the  Federals  returned  in  front  of  our  right  in  solid 
phalanx,  at  trail  arms,  bayonets  fixed,  when  Joe  and  I 
ran  back  to  our  works,  with  them  close  upon  our  heels. 
The  men  in  the  works  had  fired.  In  front  of  our  com- 
pany there  was  a hickory-tree  about  twelve  inches  in 
diameter.  A color-bearer  was  “squirreling”  it  from  an 
enfilade  fire  from  the  Eighth  and  Nineteenth  Arkansas 
Regiments  (there  being  no  enemy  in  their  front).  I 
brought  my  gun  to  an  aim  on  the  color-bearer,  and 
fired,  and  saw  him  fall. 

Cleburne’s  Division  never  fought  under  nor  carried 
the  Southern  cross.  Our  division  flag  was  a blue 
ground,  about  two  and  one-half  by  one  and  one-half 
feet,  with  an  oval  white  spot  in  it,  with  a line  of  white 
around  it.  There  was  no  flag  like  it  in  the  Confederate 
army.  It  was  Hardee’s  Corps  battle-flag  at  Shiloh. 
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DALTON.ATLANTA  CAMPAIGN. 

The  following  is  a part  of  a letter  written  by  Col.  J.  N. 
Wyatt,  of  the  Twelfth  Tennessee  Regiment,  to  J.  B. 
Cunningham,  of  Yorkville,  Tenn.,  August  lo,  1864. 

This  letter  has  the  advantage  of  having  been  written 
at  the  time.  It  shows  extraordinary  contrast  in  losses 
by  the  two  armies — evddent  exaggerations,  but  such 
was  the  rule  durinig  the  war.  The  account  is  of  much 
interest  to  that  particular  regiment  and  to  the  public: 

Esteemed  Friend:  According  to  promise,  I herewith 
give  you  a brief  synopsis  of  our  present  campaign  from 
the  da_y  we  marched  out  to  meet  the  foe  at  Dalton  to 
the  present  time,  embracing  a period  unexampled  in 
this  war  for  continued  hardships  and  hard  fighting.  I 
also  send  you  a list  of  casualties  in  the  regiment  dur- 
ing the  campaign  of  three  months. 

We  left  Dalton  on  the  7th  of  May  with  three  hun- 
dred and  one  guns,  and  have  lost  since  that  time  33 
killed,  133  wounded,  and  36  captured.  We  have  now 
165  men  for  duty.  On  May  30  we  received  about  45 
men  as  recruits  from  Forrest’s  Cavalry,  and  some  of 
those  that  were  slightly  wounded  have  returned  to  duty. 

May  7 at  2 p.m.,  information  having  been  received 
that  the  enemy  were  moving  upon  Dalton  in  three  col- 
umns, our  army  was  ordered  to  the  front.  Hardee’s 
Corps — consisting  of  Bate’s,  Walker’s,  Cleburne’s,  and 
Cheatham’s  Divisions — took  position  upon  the  right; 
Hood’s  Corps  — consisting  of  Hindman’s,  Stephen- 
son’s, and  Stewart’s  Divisions  — upon  the  left.  We 
marched  out  about  four  miles,  bivouacked  in  line  of 
battle,  and  lay  in  that  position  until  2 p.m.  the  next  day 
(Sunday).  On  the  8th  we  marched  to  Mill  Creek  Gap, 
where  we  arrived  about  6 p.m.,  skirmishing  on  the  way, 
and  lay  in  line  all  night.  Monday,  the  9th,  bugle 
sounded  and  the  men  took  position  in  the  trenches  at 
the  gap.  We  heard  that  Resaca  was  threatened  by 
Kilpatrick’s  Cavalry,  and  our  (Vaughan’s)  brigade  was 
ordered  to  that  place  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  flank- 
ing us.  We  arrived  there  about  3 p.m.,  and  found 
everything  in  confusion.  We  advanced  to  meet  the 
enemy,  who  fell  back  promptly.  At  night  we  threw  up 
breastworks  on  two  hills  in  front  of  the  village.  The 
enemy  continued  to  march  down  the  Sugar  Valley, 
leaving  our  front  at  Dalton;  consequently  we  had  to 
leave  our  strong  position  at  Dalton  and  march  down 
the  railroad  to  Resaca.  Our  forces,  at  this  time  num- 
bering about  thirty-five  thousand,  were  reenforced  by 
Polk’s  Corps,  numbering  about  twenty  thousand,  while 
the  enemy  numbered  one  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand 
men,  leaving  them  a surplus  of  sixty  thousand  for 
flanking  purposes.  Heavy  skirmishing  continued  un- 
til the  14th,  4 A.M.,  when  the  picket  firing  extended 
along  the  line.  At  3 P.M.  the  enemy  charged  our  po- 
sition, and  were  repulsed  with  heavy  loss  by  Cleburne’s 
and  Cheatham’s  Divisions.  .About  dark  they  advanced 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  position  on  left  of  the  village. 
Fighting  continued  until  after  dark,  when  each  with- 
drew to  their  respective  positions.  Gen.  Kilpatrick, 
the  Yankee  cavalry  general,  was  badly  wounded  and 
has  since  died. 

Sunday,  15th:  Gen.  Hood  repulsed  the  enemy  all 
along  his  line.  At  midnight  we  had  orders  to  prepare 
for  marching,  as  the  enemy  were  trying  to  flank  us  at 


Calhoun,  and  were  moving  their  whole  force  down  the 
valley. 

Monday,  i6th,  2 p.m.  : We  left  the  trenches  at  Resaca 
and  passed  out  of  town  quietly.  When  we  crossed  the 
railroad  bridge  our  forces  were  preparing  to  burn  it. 
Our  skirmishers  crossed  the  wagon  bridge  while  the 
flames  were  consuming  it.  Everything  was  brought 
out  in  safety.  We  passed  through  Calhoun  while 
Walker’s  Division  was  engaged  with  the  enemy.  He 
repulsed  them.  We  camped  for  the  night  about  six 
miles  from  Calhoun,  and  enjoyed  a good  night’s  rest. 

Tuesday,  17th:  After  marching  about  seven  miles 
Company  B was  sent  to  the  front  at  Adairsville  and  de- 
ployed skirmishers,  as  the  enemy  were  pressing  our  cav- 
alry. Our  skirmish-line  held  the  enemy  in  check  until 
midnight.  The  enemy  brought  three  batteries  and 
three  lines  of  pickets  against  our  single  line,  but  could 
not  dislodge  us.  Our  men  showed  the  greatest  amount 
of  coolness  and  bravery  on  the  occasion,  holding  their 
positions  under  the  excessive  fire  of  the  enemy.  It 
was  the  heaviest  skirmishing  that  our  men  have  ever 
been  exposed  to.  Brother  Jesse  was  killed.  Capt 
House  and  ten  others  of  the  regiment  were  wounded. 

Wednesday,  i8th,  2:30  a.m.  : Called  in  videttes  and 
retired  in  silence.  We  had  good  news  from  the  Army 
of  Virginia.  Loss  of  the  enemy  on  the  advance  to 
Richmond  was  thirty-two  general  and  field  officers  and 
forty-five  thousand  men. 

Thursday,  19th,  9 a.m.:  Formed  in  line  of  battle  near 
Cassville.  Orders  from  Gen.  Johnston  were  read, 
telling  us  that  our  communications  were  all  safe,  and 
that  we  would  now  turn  and  attack  the  main  column 
of  the  enemy,  and  by  the  help  of  God  would  defeat 
them,  as  our  brothers  in  arms  have  done  in  Virginia 
and  Louisiana.  He  likewise  praised  us  for  the  pa- 
triotism and  endurance  of  the  troops  on  the  march  by 
day  and  night  and  for  the  steadfast  patriotism  dis- 
played on  all  occasions.  But  the  enemy  had  taken  the 
position  that  was  to  be  occupied  by  Gen.  Hood’s  Corps, 
so  we  were  compelled  to  fall  back  about  two  miles. 

Friday,  25th,  i a.m.  : Retired  to  Etowah  River  bridge 
and  crossed  the  river  in  three  lines,  as  the  enemy  con- 
tinued to  flank  us.  Our  brigade  was  ordered  down  the 
river  four  miles,  near  Pumpkin  Vine  Creek,  to  prevent 
the  enemy  from  crossing  on  covered  bridge.  We  en- 
camped for  the  night  in  an  orchard.  There  is  some 
dissatisfaction  with  Gen.  Johnston  for  retreating  so 
much,  but  still  we  all  repose  the  greatest  confidence 
in  him  as  a general.  We  lay  there  until  Sunday,  22d, 
when  we  fell  back  about  two  miles  and  encamped  in  a 
beautiful  grove.  What  a change  from  the  booming 
of  cannon,  the  shrieking  and  bursting  of  shells,  and  the 
rattle  of  musketry  of  the  past  fortnight!  The  men  are 
taking  advantage  of  the  quiet  to  rest  and  prepare 
themselves  for  the  coming  fray,  for  a battle  seems  in- 
evitable. Praises  to  God  for  all  his  mercies  are  ascend- 
ing to  his  throne  from  hundreds  of  war-worn  veterans. 

Mondajq  23d:  Received  orders  to  join  division, 
which  we  did  at  10  a.m.  Marched  until  night  and  en- 
camped. On  the  25th,  at  sunset,  marched  four  miles 
in  quicL  time  to  the  right,  as  the  enemv  were  engaged 
with  Hood’s  Corps,  who  repulsed  them.  It  rained 
through  the  night.  We  bivouacked  in  a lane  and  got 
very  wet,  and  had  but  very  little  sleep. 

Thursday,  26th:  Marched  two  miles  to  Mill  Gap. 
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Desultory  firing  heard  on  our  right.  Engaged  until 
midnight  throwing  up  breastworks. 

Friday,  27th:  Marched  two  miles  to  the  left,  formed 
in  line  for  battle,  and  advanced  on  the  enemy,  drove  in 
their  pickets  on  Mount  Ebony,  and  established  our 
lines  on  right  of  Bate’s  Division.  We  had  one  killed, 
Em  Briggs,  of  Company  C,  and  eight  wounded.  Capt. 
Harris,  of  Vaughn’s  staff,  was  killed,  and  we  captured 
some  fifteen  or  twenty  prisoners,  besides  their  killed 
and  wounded.  We  then  threw  up  breastworks  on  the 
right  of  the  mountain. 

Saturday,  28th,  3 a.m.  : Retired  in  silence,  leaving  our 
pickets,  and  marched  to  New  Hope  Church  on  our 
right.  Went  to  the  ditches  as  a reserve  to  support 
Gen.  Cantey’s  Brigade.  The  enemy  charged  our  line, 
but  were  repulsed.  Five  men  wounded  during  the 
day;  among  them  was  John  W.  Prichard,  of  Company 
A,  who  afterward  lost  his  left  arm. 

Sunday,  29th:  Built  breastworks  in  two  hours  to 
protect  us  from  the  shelling  of  the  enemy.  The  enemy 
charged  Gen.  Cleburne’s  position,  and  were  repulsed 
with  heavy  loss.  They  left  seven  hundred  dead  in 
front  of  his  works.  Their  total  loss  was  twenty-five 
hundred,  while  our  loss  was  three  hundred  and  ninety. 
Gen.  Bate  charged  the  enemy’s  works,  and,  after  ta- 
king them,  was  not  able  to  hold  them,  so  was  compelled 
to  fall  back  to  his  original  position.  The  men  slept  all 
night  with  accouterments  on. 

Monday,  30th,  to  Saturday,  June  4:  Heavy  skirmish- 
ing along  the  lines.  The  enemy  seems  to  be  moving 
troops  to  our  right  in  the  direction  of  the  railroad,  near 
Big  Shanty.  Five  p.m.  : Left  trenches  on  extreme  left 
and  marched  until  daylight,  passing  Lost  Mountain; 
distance,  twelve  miles.  It  rained  the  night  through, 
and  the  mud  was  shoe-mouth  deep  in  thinnest  places. 
A more  disagreeable  and  fatiguing  march  we  have  not 
taken  since  the  commencement  of  the  war.  The  night 
was  as  dark  as  Erebus ; and  a great  many  gave  out  and 
did  not  join  the  command  for  hours  after  we  encamped. 

Sunday,  5th:  Marched  about  two  miles  to  the  right 
and  bivouacked  till  the  following  morning. 

Monday,  6th,  daylight:  Marched  to  a gap  near  Gol- 
gotha Church  and  relieved  Lowry’s  Brigade  on  picket. 
We  continued  on  picket  until  the  morning  of  Saturday, 
nth,  5 P.M. , when  we  were  relieved  by  Lowry’s  Brigade, 
of  Cleburne’s  Division,  and  ordered  to  join  our  (Cheat- 
ham’s) division,  which  we  did  at  8 a.m.  It  rained  all  the 
timew'ewere  marching.  Bivouacked  in  the  open  woods. 
It  rained  all  night  and  continued  with  but  little  inter- 
misssion  till  Tuesday,  14th,  at  noon.  Gen.  Leonidas 
Polk  was  killed  by  a shell  from  the  enemy.  He,  with 
Gens.  Johnston  and  Hardee,  was  in  front  of  our  works 
viewing  the  enemy’s  line  when  the  fatal  missile  of  death 
deprived  us  of  a hero  in  whom  the  administration  and 
the  country  reposed  entire  confidence.  In  him  the 
troops  of  Tennessee  lost  their  best  friend  and  the  whole 
country  one  of  its  ablest  commanders.  MoA'^ed  a short 
distance  to  the  left  and  lay  under  arms  awaiting  orders. 

Wednesday,  12th:  Marched  about  two  miles  to  the 
right  and  formed  in  the  trenches  on  Kennesaw  Moun- 
tain. Skirmishing  continues  daily.  We  lose  some 
men  almost  daily,  but  no  demonstration  of  importance. 

Monday,  June  27,  a day  that  will  be  long  remem- 
bered by  the  Army  of  Tennessee,  9 a.m.:  The  enemy 
drove  in  our  pickets  in  front  of  Cleburne’s  and  Cheat- 


ham’s Divisions,  and  advanced  upon  our  works  in 
seven  lines  of  battle.  We  were  under  orders  of  Gen. 
Hardee  to  reserve  our  fire  until  the  enemy  arrived  with- 
in short  range,  which  was  strictly  observed.  When 
the  enemy  arrived  within  seventy-five  paces  of  our 
works  we  opened  a murderous  fire  of  grape,  canister, 
and  musketry,  inflicting  terrible  slaughter  upon  them, 
though  boldly  they  moved  forward  until  some  of  them 
were  within  a few  paces  of  our  works.  Our  fire  was  so 
terrific  and  the  slaughter  so  great  they  were  forced  to 
retire,  leaving  the  ground  strewn  with  their  killed  and 
wounded.  They  fell  back  about  two  or  three  hundred 
yards  under  cover  of  the  hill  and  reestablished  their 
line  of  skirmishers,  making  it  impossible  for  either  par- 
ty to  remove  the  killed  and  wounded  during  the  en- 
'gagement.  The  woods  caught  fire  and  many  of  the 
wounded  perished  in  the  flames.  In  this  engagement 
I^took  the  gun  of  Polk  Rice,  who  was  killed  by  my  side, 
and  used  it  until  the  barrel  was  so  hot  I could  scarcely 
hold  it  in  my  hands.  The  loss  of  the  enemy  along  the 
whole  line  was  eight  thousand  in  killed  and  wounded 
and  captured,  while  our  loss  was  only  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  in  killed  and  wounded. 

Tuesday,  28th:  The  skirmishing  kept  up  all  day. 

Wednesday,  29th:  The  enemy  sent  in  a flag  of  truce, 
asking  permission  to  bury  their  dead,  which  was  grant- 
ed, and  hostilities  ceased  for  a few  hours  until  the  dead 
were  all  buried.  During  the  time  men  and  officers 
mingled  with  each  other,  the  Yankees  showing  their 
peculiar  characteristic  or  trait  to  barter  or  trade  with 
our  men  for  tobacco,  one  article  of  which  they  stood  in 
need.  They  were  willing  to  barter  knives,  watches, 
coffee,  or  anything  else  that  they  had.  After  all  the 
dead  had  been  buried  the  signal-guns  were  fired,  all 
parties  returned  to  their  respective  lines,  and  hostilities 
were  resumed.  Skirmishing  commenced  and  contin- 
ued until  the  night  of  the  30th,  when  the  enemy’s  wag- 
on or  ration  train  came  up  to  their  lines,  creating  so 
much  disturbance  that  we,  supposing  it  was  a night 
attack,  fired  upon  them.  They  acknowledged  a loss 
of  eight  hundred  that  night,  besides  a great  number  of 
horses  and  mules.  We  had  strengthened  our  works 
to  that  degree  that  it  was  almost  impossible  for  the  en- 
emy to  make  a successful  attack  upon  them. 

July  I : Heavy  bombardment  of  the  works,  with  little 
injury. 

Saturday,  July  2:  Wagon-train  ordered  to  the  south 
side  of  the  Ghattahoochee.  At  midnight  we  retired  in 
silence  from  the  trenches,  and  cavalry  took  our  places. 

Sunday,  3d:  Fell  back  eleven  miles  to  Rough  Switch, 
enemy  closely  pursuing. 

Monday,  4th : Fell  back  to  the  river,  and  while  laying 
here  Brig.-Gen.  Vaughan  was  shot  through  the  foot.  It 
is  a cause  of  grief  to  his  brigade  to  lose  his  valuable 
services  in  this  emergency  of  our  country.  Picket 
firing  and  skirmishing  all  along  our  line  until  Friday, 
the  8th,  when  we  crossed  to  the  south  side  of  Chatta- 
hoochee River.  The  cause  of  our  fall  back  was  that 
the  enemy  was  flanking  us  and  we  had  to  get  to  the 
river  before  them  so  as  to  guard  Atlanta.  Cheatham’s 
Division,  with  the  exception  of  our  brigade,  was  pick- 
eting along  the  river-bank,  the  enemy  on  the  opposite 
side.  Both  parties,  by  mutual  consent,  ceased  firing, 
and  were  enjoying  themselves  by  bathing  in  the  river. 

Saturday,  9th:  Fell  back  to  within  three  miles  of  At- 
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lanta,  while  the  enemy  crossed  the  river  on  our  right. 
Nothing  unusual  until  Wednesday,  13th,  when  Gen. 
Bragg  arrived  from  Richmond. 

Thursday,  14th:  Heard  that  Gen.  Early  had  defeated 
Lew  Wallace  in  Maryland  and  was  threatening  Wash- 
ington. On  Friday,  15th,  the  enemy  threatened  New- 
nan,  but  were  driven  back  by  Armstrong’s  Cavalry. 

It  was  very  sad  news  Monday,  1 8th, when  we  received 
orders  that  Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston  was  relieved  of  the 
command  of  the  army  and  Gen.  Hood,  a junior  lieuten- 
ant-general, placed  in  command.  The  War  Depart- 
ment perhaps  knows  best,  but  the  troops  are  dissatis- 
fied with  the  change,  for  Gen.  Johnston  was  the  idol  of 
the  army  and  the  country  reposed  in  him  all  confidence. 
When  the  order  relieving  him  of  the  command  was 
read  the  spectacle  was  touching  to  see;  men  who  have 
borne  the  heat  and  burden  of  this  war  shed  tears. 
But  they  are  determined  to  do  their  duty  by  their 
country,  no  matter  who  commands.  Our  loss  up  to 
this  time  is  officially  announced  to  be  sixteen  thousand 
killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  while  that  of  the  enemy 
to  the  same  time  is  forty-eight  thousand. 

Tuesday,  19th:  The  enemy  destroyed  some  of  the 
track  of  the  A.  and  W.  P.  railroad  and  cut  the  wire  at 
Opelika  and  Loachapoka.  They  were  trying  to  flank 
us  out  of  Atlanta.  There  is  heavy  cannonading  in  the 
vicinity  of  Stone  Mountain. 

Wednesday,  20th:  Left  our  works  and  attacked  the 
enemy  and  drove  them  inside  of  their  entrenchment, 
and  held  the  ground  within  one  hundred  yards  of  their 
works  until  after  dark.  We  withdrew  next  morning, 
moving  to  the  extreme  left. 

Friday,  22d:  Marched  to  the  extreme  right  and 
charged  the  enemy’s  works  and  drove  them  from  their 
line  of  entrenchments,  capturing  a large  number  of 
prisoners,  besides  killing  and  wounding  a great  many. 
Our  loss  was  heavy,  as  may  be  supposed,  in  the  two 
days’  fighting.  In  the  Twelfth  and  Forty-Seventh 
there  were  ninety-eight  killed,  wounded,  and  missing. 
It  was  here  that  William  Prichard  lost  his  left  hand. 
Now  the  two  Prichards  have  but  one  hand  each. 
Among  the  killed  was  Capt.  Rogers,  of  the  Twelfth; 
Capts.  Joe  Carthell  and  Cummins,  of  the  Forty-Sev- 
enth. Wounded:  Col.  Watkins  and  Capt.  Sampson, 
of  the  Forty-Seventh.  I was  wounded  on  the  24th. 
I went  from  the  field  to  the  hospital.  There  I saw  Gen. 
Joseph  E.  Johnston  visiting  the  sick  and  wounded.  I 
remained  there  twelve  days  and  returned  to  regiment 
August  5 ; found  Capt.  Moore  commanding.  Fighting 
and  skirmishing  has  been  kept  up  all  the  dme;  another 
battle  threatening.  The  enemy  are  moving  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Jonesboro,  where  we  will  meet  them. 


FIFTH  GEORGIA  AT  BENTONVILLE, 

A veteran  of  the  Fifth  Georgia,  C.  S.  A.,  writes: 

The  battle  of  Bentonville,  N.  C.,  was  the  last  regular 
battle  of  the  war  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  was 
desperately  contested.  In  it  the  Fifth  Georgia  Regi- 
ment was  engaged  on  the  extreme  left.  The  pickets  of 
the  regiment  held  their  position  in  front  of  the  enemy 
until  three  o’clock  in  the  morning.  They  were  the  last 
troops  to  cross  the  bridge  on  the  retreat,  except  Hamp- 
ton’s Cavalry.  This  picket-line  was  commanded  by 


Capt.  John  A.  ITilton,  who  was  the  last  officer  of  the 
day  in  front  of  the  enemy.  Under  Capt.  Fulton’s  or- 
ders a fire  at  intervals  from  each  picket  was  kept  up. 
This  was  done  simply  for  effect  while  the  Confederates 
were  retreating.  I'he  last  man  to  fire  a gun  was  Will- 
iam K.  Pilsbury,  and  Capt.  Fulton  states  that  it  was 
the  last  shot  of  the  F'ifth  Georgia  fired  during  the  war. 
Capt.  Fulton  is  a successful  merchant  and  Comrade 
Pilsbury  a prominent  journalist  at  Dawson,  Ga. 


At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Terrell  County  (Ga.) 
Camp  U.  C.  V.  the  comrades  held  their  annual  elec- 
tion of  officers  as  follows:  President  Commander,  Will- 
iam Kaigler;  Lieutenant  Commanders,  S.  W.  Arnett 
and  J.  L.  Lansford;  Adjutant  and  Secretary,  W.  K. 
Pilsbury;  Quartermaster,  T.  A.  McWilliams;  Sur- 
geons, W.  C.  Kendrick  and  T.  A.  Chappell;  Chaplain, 
Lott  Jennings;  Treasurer,  George  W.  Varner;  Com- 
missary, I.  G.  Marshall;  Executive  Committee,  J.  R, 
Jolly,  Sr.,  S.  J.  Senn,  B.  H.  Brown. 

SCENE  ON  THE  MANASSAS  BATTLE-FIELD. 

T.  P.  Weakley,  Nashville,  of  the  Second  Tennessee: 

When  the  first  battle  of  Manassas  was  over  and  the 
Federal  army,  routed,  were  retreating  in  great  disorder, 
I beheld  a scene  I shall  never  forget.  It  was  the  car- 
rying of  the  body  of  Col.  Charles  F.  Fisher,  Sixth 
North  Carolina  Regiment,  from  the  battle-field.  A 
rider  on  horseback  bore  the  body,  cold  and  stiff  in 
death.  He  held  it  carefully  and  tenderly  in  front  of 
his  saddle  and  carried  him  away  from  the  field  of  car- 
nage, where  he  had  fallen  while  leading  his  regiment  to 
victory.  Pie  was  doubtless  carried  to  his  beloved  state 
for  interment. 

The  Second  Tennessee  Regiment,  William  B.  Bate, 
colonel,  and  the  other  regiments  of  Holmes’s  Brigade, 
having  been  held  in  reserve  on  the  right  of  our  army, 
were  ordered  forward  when  the  battle  was  most  severe, 
near  the  Henry  House.  It  was  very  hot  and  dusty,  and 
the  movement  was  at  double-quick  in  the  rear  of  artil- 
lery and  under  a heavy  artillery  fire  from  the  enemy. 
Just  as  we  came  upon  the  field  of  action  and  in  full 
view  of  the  enemy  the  Federal  lines  broke  and  the 
battle  was  won. 


HE  WAS  A HERO  IF  A PAUPER, 

Hon.  J.  L.  McLaurin,  of  South  Carolina,  in  a 
speech  to  Confederate  Veterans,  said: 

In  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  a stalwart  lad  from  Dar- 
lington, S.  C.,  was  bravely  advancing  in  the  face  of  a 
hot  fire  when  a shot  tore  off  his  first  finger.  An  officer 
ordered  him  to  the  rear.  “No,  sir,”  was  his  reply; 
“they  will  call  me  a coward  if  I go  back  for  that.'’  A 
moment  later  a piece  of  shell  took  his  arm  off  clear  and 
clean  above  the  elbow.  A comrade  caught  him,  and 
the  poor  fellow  said:  “I  will  go  back  now,  but  I would 
rather  lose  my  arm  than  to  be  called  a coward.” 

Two  weeks  ago  there  was  a death  in  the  poorhouse. 
The  bed  was  hard,  the  walls  bare,  the  wan  face  cold 
and  still,  while  across  the  breast  was  pinned  the  armless 
sleeve  of  a pauper’s  coat.  The  heroic  soul  of  Henry 
Miller  had  winged  its  flight  to  God,  far  beyond  the 
reach  of  want  and  ingratitude. 
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MRS.  HENRY'S  COMPACT  WITH  JOE  SHELBY. 

Mrs.  Dr.  T.  J.  Henry,  of  Kansas  City,  a lifelong 
friend  of  Gen.  Shelby,  soon  after  his  death  wrote  a 
poem  entitled  “Our  Shelby.”  Maj.  Woodson  gives 
the  following  interesting  statement; 

It  was  always  the  understanding  between  them  that 
the  survivor  should  write  a modest  notice  of  the  death 
of  the  other.  When  leaving  for  the  Richmond  reun- 
ion the  General  expressed  a doubt  as  to  whether  he 
should  ever  return  and  a desire  for  her  son  to  accom- 
pany him  in  case  of  accident.  Mrs.  Henry  said:  “You 
are  despondent.  General.  You  will  live  to  write  my 
obituary  and  many  more.”  . 

“Never,  madam,  never!”  he  replied.  “You  will  live 
to  write  mine.”  Grasping  each  other’s  hands  to  say 
good-by,  with  tears  he  again  insisted:  “You  will.” 

A star  from  out  our  firmament  of  adoration 
Went  down  too  soon,  its  radiance  at  its  height. 

Amid  the  grand,  resplendent  honor  of  a nation 

Entrammeled,  yet  untarnished,  in  her  sorrowing  night. 

Within  the  azure  vault  of  heaven’s  own  great  painting 
Bright  lights  grow  dim  and  fade  from  mortal  eye; 

While  others  fixed,  each  round  its  orbit  never  fainting. 

Till  earth  is  merged  into  eternity. 

Beleaguered  rays  still  glint  to  lume  the  dark  horizon 
That  settles  down  upon  his  helpless  sleep, 

And  scintillations  oft  will  come  and  help  to  liven 
Around  the  fragment  of  his  scattered  sheep. 

Too  soon,  ah!  soon  the  dreaded  death-cloud  gathered  o’er  us. 

In  vain  we  reach  to  touch  his  guiding  wand. 

In  mem’ry  see  it  point  and  always  press  before  us 
To  plant  our  flag-staff  toward  the  motherland. 

His  eagle  vision  flashed  athwart  this  vast  dominion. 

And  pierced  the  future  as  it  rose  and  fell. 

His  hovering  crest  was  ours.  Poor,  broken  pinion 
Is  folded  up  too  soon!  Farewell!  farewell! 

A life  so  woven  in  with  war  and  peace  together! 

The  gallant  trophies  of  exalted  dreams 
Will  come  to  us  of  olden  times  in  roughest  weather, 

And  clear  some  dangers  from  these  sullen  streams. 

Though  threat’ning  onslaughts  now  menace  with  wild  inflec- 
tions 

And  deep  imbroglios  rise  from  sea  to  sea. 

His  bulwark  stands  beside  in  hallowed  recollection. 

And  brings  some  transport  back  to  you  and  me. 

With  woof  and  warp  entangled  came  this  great  hiatus. 

The  stoppage  of  the  shuttle  working  strong  in  death; 

On  life’s  platform  standing,  while  hopes  and  fears  await  us. 
But  the  rushing  engine’s  throttled;  we  are  left. 

Distressed,  dismayed,  alas!  and  know  not  whither  trending; 

The  leader  gone,  the  hapless  flock  astray; 

Like  splintered  reeds  aghast,  in  consternation  bending. 

The  wind-break  taken,  nor  the  storm  at  bay. 

And  here  we  stand,  distraught  with  grief  and  desolation. 

The  night  upon  us,  and  no  star  to  see. 

All  tethered  down  by  age,  in  need  of  consolation 
That  oped  unstinted  to  his  boundless  lee. 

Wherein  the  old  ship  riding  safely,  with  topsail  furled, 

I’ve  heard  the  hailing  of  his  seamen;  “Come! 

Leaking!  sinking!  foundered!”  Back  the  welcome  echo 
hurled; 

“Steady,  soldiers!  out  of  breakers!  here’s  room!” 

I’ve  heard  the  wails  of  widows,  orphans,  wives — aye,  stran- 
gers— 

Struggling,  crowding,  on  that  crippled  starboard; 

I’ve  seen  the  friendly  hand-shake  dripping  out  of  dangers — 
Beggar,  courtier,  friend,  alike  were  harbored. 


Upon  this  field,  with  watch-fires  quenched  nor  colors  flying. 
We’ve  come  to  lay  him  by  his  own  to  sleep. 

The  hard-fought  battle  here,  the  val’rous  heroes  dying, 

A soldier’s  vigils  by  our  troths  w^e’ll  keep. 

Our  darling’s  slain  in  youth’s  bright  manhood  here  to  cherish. 
Though  many  years  have  passed  in  bitter  grief; 

With  loving  care  each  cycling  season  comes  to  nourish 
The  trees,  the  flowers,  and  the  rip’ning  sheaf. 

These  luscious  perfumes  seem  so  freighted  down  with  sadness 
To’ve  caught  the  drifting  of  our  thoughts  to-day; 

The  cheery  little  songsters  have  suppressed  their  gladness. 
Their  whistlings  seem  like  music  far  away. 

Till  wave  on  wave  may’ve  reached  to  distant  homesteads 
broken; 

Poor  mothers,  if  their  souls  had  arms,  would  be 
To-day  around  us  weeping,  with  a loving  token 
More  plaintive  far  than  this  weird  minstrelsy. 

Forget  not,  O,  the  widow!  ’reft  and  broken-hearted. 

For  sunny  days  can  come  to  her  no  more. 

The  blighting  traces  of  this  aching  wound  have  smarted 
Till  life-blood  trickles  from  the  anguished  sore. 

Let  vandal  tongues  deride  and  scoff  our  soul’s  lost  treasure! 

The  scum  on  swelling  tides  must  come  and  go; 

But  dreams  and  joys,  crushed  hopes  in  retrospective  measure, 
Grow  stronger,  purer,  as  they  ebb  and  flow. 

Somewhere  in  mystic  future  armies,  friends,  once  plighted, 

Will  rise  together  on  those  happier  planes. 

And  there,  in  glorious  judgment,  wrongs  will  be  righted. 

For  God  Almighty  still  supremely  reigns. 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Henry,  Norfolk,  Va. : “I  enjoy  the 
monthly  visit  of  the  Veteran,  and  would  like  to  insert 
in  its  columns  the  following  lines,  selected  during  the 
war.  Can  any  one  tell  the  author’s  name?  A reprint 
of  them  will  help  the  post-bellum  youths  to  rememiber 
the  names,  at  least,  of  some  of  our  grand  commanders.” 

A Country  Maiden’s  “General”  Invitation. 

Come!  leave  the  noisy  Longstreet, 

And  come  to  the  Fields  with  me; 

Trip  o’er  the  Heth  with  flying  feet, 

And  skip  along  the  Lee. 

Then  Ewell  find  the  flowers  that  be 
Along  the  Stonewall  still, 

And  pluck  the  buds  of  flaming  pea 
That  grow  on  A.  P.  Hill. 

Across  the  Rhodes  the  Forrest  boughs 
A stately  Archway  form. 

Where  sadly  pipes  the  Early  bird 
That  never  caught  the  worm. 

Come  hasten!  for  the  Bee  is  gone. 

And  Wheat  lies  on  the  plains. 

Come!  braid  a Garland  e’er  the  leaves 
Fall  in  the  blasting  Rains. 

Dr.  J.  L.  Isaacs,  Polytechnic  College,  Fort  Worth, 
Tex.:  “I  send  the  names  of  several  men  who  died  in 
the  hospital  at  Guntown,  Miss.,  while  I had  brief 
charge  there;  and,  owing  to  the  great  confusion  at  that 
time,  I think  it  doubtful  if  their  friends  ever  knew 
where  they  were  buried.  Even  at  this  late  date  it 
might  be  of  special  interest  to  some  to  know  of  their 
last  resting-place:  Sampson  Jones,  Company  I,  Fourth 
Arkansas,  died  May  24;  Jacob  Keel,  Company  G, 
F'ourth  Arkansas,  died  May  25;  Stephen  Baker,  Com- 
pany K,  Crump’s  Battalion,  died  May  10;  Asbury 
Guthrie,  Company  I,  Seventeenth  Alabama,  died  May 
ii;  J.  H.  Cox,  Company  D,  Twenty-Eighth  Alabama, 
died  May  23 ; Eli  Godwin,  Company  I,  Twenty-Eighth 
Alabama,  died  May  29;  A.  Turner,  Company  B,  Forty- 
Eighth  Tennessee,  died  May  30;  A.  A.  Roberts,  Com- 
pany F,  Forty-Eighth  Tennessee,  died  May  15;  Capt. 
E.  W.  Homer,  Arkansas  Volunteers.” 
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THE  OLD  CANTEEN, 

Dedicated  by  a Federal  veteran  to  Walthall  Camp  No.  25,  U.  C, 
Meridian,  Miss. 

How  the  memories  of  the  past 
Doth  fill  my  thoughts  to-night! 

Once  more  I hear  the  bugle-call, 

Again  we’re  in  the  fight; 

Once  more  I hear  the  Yankee  cheers, 

The  Rebel  yell  between, 

Again  the  sweetest  draught  e’er  drank, 

I’m  drinking  from  the  old  canteen. 

The  strains  of  “ Bonny  Blue  Flag  ” 

Are  borne  upon  the  breeze, 

“ Yankee  Doodle  ” just  o’er  the  hill 
Comes  floating  through  the  trees; 

But  sweet  as  is  this  music. 

Not  sweeter  ’tis  I ween 
Than  the  gurgling  of  the  water 

When  drinking  from  the  old  canteen. 

But  ah  how  soon  the  present  makes 
The  past  to  fade  away! 

For  now  there  is  no  Yankee  blue, 

No  more  the  Rebel  gray;  • 

For  in  peace  and  in  harmony 
Together  can  be  seen 
Our  brothers,  “ Fed  ” and  “ Confed,” 
Drinking  from  the  same  canteen. 

Soon  we’ll  all  cross  o’er  the  river 
And  camp  where  love  holds  sway. 

Where  hand  in  hand  together 
Shall  march  the  blue  and  gray; 

Where  deeds  of  earthly  valor 
Are  kept  forever  green 
By  drinking  the  water  of  life 

That  flows  from  God’s  canteen. 

— JV.  H.  Howard. 


AN  ALABAMA  MOTHER, 

J.  W.  Jordan  graduated  at  the  University  of  Virginia 
in  i860,  and,  returning  to  his  native  town,  Huntsville, 
Ala.,  commenced  the  practise  of  law,  possessing  the 
confidence  and  esteem  of  all  who  knew  him.  He  was 
one  of  the  first  volunteers  from  Huntsville,  enlisting  in 
the  Fourth  Alabama  Regiment. 

In  the  first  battle  of  Manassas  young  Jordan  was 
slightly  wounded.  His  regiment  was  under  Stonewall 
Jackson  when  he  concentrated  his  forces  near  Rich- 
mond and  engaged  in  the  seven  days’  fight.  The 
Fourth  Alabama  was  ordered  to  take  a battery,  and  in 
making  the  charge  Jordan  was  severely  wounded.  He 
was  carried  to  the  old  church  used  as  a field  hospital, 
but  when  the  surgeon  reached  him  he  was  dying.  His 
last  words  were:  “Tell  mother  I gave  my  body  to  my 
country  and  my  soul  to  my  God.”  He  evidently  did 
not  think  then  that  he  would  meet  her  so  soon  in  the 
peaceful  beyond. 

His  mother,  Mrs.  M.  M.  Jordan,  secured  a pass  from 
the  Federal  commander  in  Huntsville  and  started  to 
see  her  boy.  In  Atlanta  she  heard  that  he  filled  a sol- 
dier’s grave.  Though  staggered  by  the  blow  that 
crushed  her  hope,  she  determined  to  take  his  body 
home.  She  arrived  in  Richmond  sixteen  days  after  the 
battle,  and  secured  from  Gen.  Beauregard  an  ambu- 
lance and  escort  for  the  battle-field,  which  was  ten  miles 
from  the  city.  Obtaining  a casket,  she  had  his  remains 
disinterred,  and  with  her  own  hands  unwrapped  the 
soldier’s  blanket,  pulled  off  his  boots,  and  helped  to 
place  her  precious  dead  in  the  coffin.  Gathering  a few 
relics,  and  accompanied  by  the  negro  boy,  who  had 


clung  to  his  master  to  the  last,  she  started  on  her  sad 
and  perilous  journey  home.  As  many  bodies  had  been 
lost,  in  her  anxious  care  she  stayed  by  that  of  her  boy 
all  night  on  the  bank  of  the  river. 

Mrs.  Jordan  was  met  at  the  depot  in  Huntsville  by 
many  friends  bearing  floral  tributes  in  honor  of  her 
noble  son. 

The  only  son  left,  Capt.  T.  B.  Jordan,  was  at  Marion, 
Ala.,  with  his  family.  The  Tennessee  River  was  be- 
tween the  two  armies.  Mrs.  Jordan  secured  a pass  for 
this  son,  and  he  started  to  her.  On  handing  the  pass 
to  a picket  he  was  carried  to  headquarters,  when  Gen. 
John  Logan,  the  general  in  charge,  said:  “You  must 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance  or  go  to  Nashville  to  pris- 
on.” Gapt.  Jordan  refused  to  talce  the  oath,  and  was 
sent  to  Nashville  on  the  first  train. 

On  March  5,  1864,  Mrs.  Jordan  started  for  Nashville 
to  see  her  son.  About  midnight  the  train  was  tele- 
scoped by  a train  in  the  rear.  The  shock  upturned  a 
stove  on  a can  of  oil,  and  the  car  was  soon  in  flames. 
She  took  her  Bible,  her  ever-present  companion,  wrote 
in  it,  “For  my  son,”  and  threw  it  out  of  the  window. 
She  then  begged  her  friends  to  trust  in  God. 

Gapt.  Jordan  was  given  a permit  tO'  attend  the  burial 
of  his  heroic  and  martyred  mother.  He  afterward  re- 
turned to  prison,  and  was  not  released  until  the  Federal 
army  left  Huntsville.  A company  was  then  formed, 
and  he  was  elected  captain.  Again  he  was  captured 
and  imprisoned.  He  remained  a prisoner  until  the 
surrender,  when  he  returned  to  a desolate  home, 
broken  in  health  and  penniless. 


THE  LATE  MAJ,  ].  G,  NASH,  OF  SHERMAN,  TEX, 

The  Sherman  (Tex.)  Register  records  the  death  of 
Prof.  Nash,  of  that  city,  who  was  an  ordained  Baptist 
minister,  also  a brave  and  fearless  soldier  of  the  Con- 
federacy. Fie  was  one  of  the  pioneer  educators  of 
that  state.  Prof.  Nash  was  the  son  of  a Blount  Coun- 
ty, Ala.,,  farmer  of  Revolutionary  pedigree,  his  grand- 
father being  a general  in  the  Continental  army.  Flis 
boyhood  was  spent  on  farms  in  Tuscaloosa  and  Jeffer- 
son Counties.  He  graduated  from  the  Columbian 
University,  District  of  Columbia,  with  high  honors  in 
1849.  July  of  the  same  year  he  married  Miss  Mary 
Louise  Marsh,  of  Marietta,  O.,  and  together  they 
taught  in  the  Young  Ladies’  Seminary  at  Crawford, 
Miss.,  for  a period  of  three  years.  They  held  sim- 
ilar positions  in  the  Female  College  at  Aberdeen,  and 
at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  Prof.  Nash  was  a teacher 
in  the  female  institute  at  Columbus,  Miss. 

Resigning  his  duties  as  a teacher,  he  hastened  to  his 
native  state  and  entered  the  army  as  captain  of  the 
Forty-First  Alabama  Regiment.  He  served  through- 
out the  struggle  with  distinction,  attaining  the  rank  of 
major  and  distinguishing  himself  by  conspicuous  bra- 
very in  the  battle  of  Chickamauga.  The  greater  part 
of  his  service  was  under  Gen.  Longstreet,  who  was  his 
friend  and  companion. 

After  the  war  he  resumed  his  duties  as  a teacher  in 
the  female  institute  at  Marion,  Ala.  Again  he  taught 
at  the  Mary  Sharp  College  in  Winchester,  Tenn. 
From  Winchester  he  went  to  the  Waco  (Tex.)  Univer- 
sity, where  he  remained  a year.  In  1877  he  went  to 
Sherman  and  founded  the  Mary  Nash  College. 
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His  highly  esteemed  wife  passed  away  some  two 
years  ago,  being  preceded  by  two  children,  William  Q. 
and  Jesse  F.  A.  Q.  Nash  is  the  sole  surviving  son. 

The  deceased  was  a Mason,  an  Odd-Fellow,  and  a 
member  of  Mildred  Lee  Camp,  U.  C.  V. 

TRIBUTE  BY  DR.  STINSON. 

Dr.  J.  B.  Stinson,  of  Sherman,  who  was  a student 
under  Prof.  Nash  nearly  half  a century  ago,  says  of  him: 

As  a citizen  he  was  always  a worker  for  the  public 
good.  Strictly  honest,  moral,  and  upright  in  all  his 
dealings,  his  example  to  his  fellow  man  was  most 
praiseworthy.  He  would  rather  suffer  inconvenience 
himself  than  to  give  the  humblest  an  iota  of  trouble. 

Thousands  of  the  daughters  of  Texas  and  adjoining- 
states,  many  of  them  of  ante-bellum  date,  are  monu- 
ments of  his  skill  as  a teacher  and  educator. 

As  a soldier  he  was  ever" at  the  post  of  duty.  Being 
a man  of  God,  his  influence  on  his  fellow  soldiers  while 
tenting  on  the  old  camp-grounds  was  always  of  a re- 
ligious character;  and  who  knows  how  many  erring 
comrades  were  influenced  by  his  example  to  make  their 
calling  and  election  sure? 

Rallying  the  Alabamians  on  Chickamauga’s  bloody 
field,  his  tall  form  was  conspicuous  as  he  encouraged 
and  led  them.  No  more  will  we  meet  his  stately  form 
and  measured  steps  in  our  city’s  marts,  nor  will  we  see 
him  training  our  daughters  after  the  similitude  of  a 
palace.  No  more  will  war’s  stern  alarms,  with  its 
hurtling,  screaming  shells  and  hissing  bullets,  disturb 
his  rest;  but  the  influence  of  his  work  and  example  will 
go  down  the  coming  years  for  good  unto  his  race. 

On  the  coffin,  for  inspection,  were  a number  of  old 
papers.  The  greater  number  of  them  were  military 
orders  received  by  him  during  the  war.  A beautiful 
silver  plate  was  placed  on  the  coffin  by  Mildred  Lee 
Camp,  U.  C.  V.  On  this  plate  are  engraved  the  words 
“Our  Comrade,”  and  worked  in  the  Confederate  colors 
in  a piece  of  silk  fastened  in  one  corner  of  the  plate  are 
the  letters  “U.  C.  V.” 

D.  E.  Burton,  of  Rosser,  Kaufman  County,  Tex., 
refers  to  the  sketch  of  Gen.  Archibald  Gracie  in  the  Au- 
gust Veteran,  and  states:  “I  belonged  to  his  old  reg- 
iment, the  Forty-Third  Alabama,  and  was  one  of  the 
first  to  get  to  him  when  he  was  shot.  I would  like  to 
hear  from  any  member  of  our  old  regiment,  and  espe- 
cially of  Company  C.” 

CAPT,  RICHARD  H,  ADAMS, 

Richard  Henry  Adams  was  born  at  “Altwood,”  Ma- 
rengo County,  Ala.,  April  21,  1841 ; and  died  at  Rad- 
ford, Va.,  October  8,  1896.  He  was  the  third  son  of 
Richard  Henry  and  Anna  Carter  Harrison  Adams, 
both  Virginians,  Mrs.  Adams  being  a lineal  descend- 
ant of  Benjamin  Harrison,  a signer  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  while  both  families  were  closely  iden- 
tified with  the  history  of  Virginia  in  colonial  and  Rev- 
olutionary times.  They  moved  to  Alabama  in  1836. 

Richard  Henry  Adams,  Jr.,  enlisted  in  the  Confed- 
erate service  during  May,  1861,  as  a private  in  Capt. 
Hobson’s  company.  Fifth  Alabama  Regiment,  com- 
manded by  Col.  Robert  Rhodes,  which  command 
served  in  all  the  Virginia  campaigns  until  the  battle  of 


Seven  Pines,  where  he  was  severely  wounded  in  the 
knee.  After  recovery  he  was  transferred  to  cavalry 
service  in  the  western  army,  and,  as  captain  of  engi- 
neers, he  served  on  Gen.  Wheeler’s  staff  until  Septem- 
ber, 1863,  when  he  was  captured  near  Nashville.  He 
■w^as  in  different  prisons  twenty-one  months  and  one  of 
the  six  hundred  under  retaliation  at  Morris  Island  and 
Fort  Pulaski. 

After  the  war  Capt.  Adams  became  a civil  engineer. 


CAPT.  RICHARD  HENRY  ADAMS. 


and  followed  that  profession  until  four  years  ago,  when 
his  health  gave  way.  He  was  then  appointed  post- 
master at  Radford,  where  he  served  faithfully  until  his 
death.  He  was  a true  and  brave  Christian  and  a friend 
to  the  poor,  dividing  his  living  with  the  needy.  He 
was  buried  by  the  Masons.  The  G.  C.  Wharton  Camp 
of  Confederates  adopted  suitable  resolutions  of  respect 
and  served  as  guard  of  honor  at  the  burial. 

Confederate  dead  buried  at  Covington,  Ga.,  as  re- 
ported by  W.  A.  Gay:  J.  Allen,  Twenty-Eighth  Missis- 
sippi Cavalry;  E.  Edson,  Thirty-Seventh  Mississippi; 
J.  Dooly,  Eighth  Mississippi;  T.  Oterson,  Forty- 
Fourth  Mississippi;  J.  Kolb,  Thirty-Fifth  Mississippi; 
R.  J.  Pearce,  Thirty-Fourth  Mississippi;  S.  B.  Forester, 
Forty-Third  Mississippi;  L.  S.  Porter,  Twenty-Fourth 
Mississippi;  S.  Connelly,  Seventh  Mississippi;  W.  H. 
Hendrick,  Twenty-Ninth  Mississippi;  W.  H.  Baily, 
First  Tennessee;  J.  M.  White,  Nineteenth  Tennessee; 
J.  H.  Rape,  Seventh  Texas;  R.  Richardson,  Thirty- 
Eighth  Tennessee;  J.  H.  Adcock,  First  Tennessee;  ,S. 
Kelton,  Twenty-Ninth  Tennessee;  J.  H.  Whiter,  Nine- 
ty-First Tennessee;  W.  W.  Coffee,  Twenty-Sixth  Ten- 
nessee; W.  W.  Baily,  Twenty-Fourth  North  Carolina; 
W.  S.  Lander,  Forty-First  Tennessee;  A.  J.  Whitson, 
Sixth  Tennessee. 
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CAPT,  J.  T,  COBBS -RANGER,  SOLDIER,  SCOUT. 

Officer  of  Company  G,  Sixth  Texas  Cavalry,  Ross's  Bri.' 
gade,  C,  S.  A- 

Capt.  Joseph  T.  Cobbs  was  born  near  Palmyra,  Mo., 
in  1841.  In  1852  his  father.  Judge  John  A.  Cobbs, 
moved  to  Waco,  Tex.  Young  Cobbs  was  sent  to 
school  at  Waco  and  at  Independence,  Tex.  At  the 
age  of  eighteen  he  joined  Capt.  P.  F.  Ross’s  company 
of  Texas  Rangers  and  participated  in  some  stirring 
events  of  a campaign  on  the  frontier.  In  April,  1861, 
Joseph  T.  Cobbs  enlisted  under  Capt.  P.  F.  Ross  in 
Company  G,  Sixth  Texas  Cavalry.  Gen.  L.  S.  Ross, 
who  was  also  Governor  of  Texas,  started  out  as  a pri- 
vate in  the  same  company.  A regiment  was  organized 
near  Lancaster  with  B.  W.  Stone  as  colonel  and  L.  S 
Ross  as  major,  and  went  to  Missouri  just  in  time  to 
participate  in  the  battle  of  Oak  Hill,  August  10,  1861. 

At  the  battle  of  Chustanala  a comrade,  Tom  Arnold, 
was  killed,  and  J.T.  Cobbs  took  the  body  home  toWaco. 
He  returned  in  time  for  the  engagement  at  Elk  Horn, 
In  this  famous  battle  a courier  was  sent  by  Gen.  Van 
Dorn  to  Gen.  Price’s  headquarters  with  orders  to  re- 
treat. Gens.  Price  and  Rains  appealed  to  be  allowed 
to  make  one  more  struggle.  The  request  was  refused, 
and  in  his  resentment  and  humiliation  Gen.  Rains  re- 
torted: “Nobody  is  whipped  but  Van  Dorn  and  the 
Yankees.”  For  this  rash  remark  he  was  placed  under 
arrest  and  court-martialed. 

Company  G was  dismounted  at  Des  Arc,  crossed 
over  to  Memphis,  and  went  on  to  Shiloh,  arriving  too 
late  for  the  battle,  but  engaged  in  that  of  Farmington 
the  next  day. 

Acknowledgment  is  expressed  to  Mrs.  W.  J.  Ham- 
lett,  historian  of  the  Lamar-Fontain  Chapter,  Daugh- 
ters of  the  Confederacy,  for  this  thrilling  sketch.  She 
quotes  from  Capt.  Cobbs  as  follows : 

The  night  after  the  battle,  while  posted  as  a vidette, 
I heard  a bell  moving  zigzag  around  my  post.  Farm- 
ers had  put  bells  on  their  hogs  in  that  vicinity.  I called 
a halt,  but  had  no  response,  and  fired.  The  sergeant 
of  the  guard  went  out  to  bring  him  in,  for  we  needed 
hog  for  breakfast.  Imagine  our  surprise  when  it 
turned  out  to  be  a Yankee  with  a bell  on.  It  was 
quickly  reported  at  headquarters,  and  Gen.  Beaure- 
gard gave  orders  that  all  hogs  wearing  bells  should  be 
brought  in.  The  next  morning  several  Yankees  wear- 
ing bells  were  brought  out  at  our  dress  parade,  to  our 
amusement  and  their  disgust. 

On  March  3,  1862,  we  commenced  the  fight  at  Cor- 
inth, Miss.  We  fought  all  day,  and  slept  on  the  field. 
In  a dream  I saw  our  men  advancing  into  battle  over 
fallen  trees.  I was  crossing  a log,  when  my  comrade, 
Jim  McDonald,  pitched  forward,  struck  by  a Minie 
ball.  I caught  him  as  he  fell  and  turned  up  his  face, 
when  I saw  the  brains  issuing  from  the  wound.  The 
shock  awoke  me.  I crawled  to  Capt.  Ross’s  tent, 
awoke  him,  and  told  him  my  dream.  “Don’t  tell  ]im,” 
said  he;  and  while  we  were  talking,  our  men  all  asleep, 
the  drum  tapped  the  “Fall  in.”  I took  my  place  in 
ranks,  with  Jim  right  at  my  elbow,  and  we  moved  for- 
ward. Advancing  about  one  hundred  yards,  we  came 


to  where  the  timber  had  been  cut  and  lay  all  about  on 
the  ground,  just  as  I had  seen  in  my  dream.  Fort 
Robinett,  just  in  front,  was  belching  forth  a continu- 
ous fire.  We  had  gone  about  twenty  yards,  and  I was 
in  the  act  of  crossing  a log,  when  McDonald  pitched 
forward.  I turned  up  his  face  and  saw  the  brains  gush 
out  from  his  wounds.  I laid  him  down  and  resumed 
my  place  in  the  ranks. 

Within  one  hundred  feet  of  the  fort  we  halted.  The 
guns  of  the  fort  were  lowered,  and  the  order  “Chain 
shot”  rang  oiit.  “We  must  take  that  fort!”  Capt. 
Ross  and  I both  spoke  at  once.  Both  sprang  forward 
with  our  six-shooters,  Capt.  Boss  mounting  the  fort, 
while  I went  over  the  gun  and  took  position  behind  a 
caisson  inside  the  fort.  I saw  a fresh  column  ad- 
vancing, led  by  an  officer,  saber  in  hand,  cheering  on 
his  men.  I took  aim  at  him,  closing  my  finger  on  the 
trigger,  when  a Minie  ball  entered  my  right  cheek, 
glanced,  and  came  out  behind  the  ear,  and  I fell. 
Capt.  Ross  saw  me  fall,  and  at  the  same  instant  re- 
ceived two  shots,  one  on  the  chin,  the  other  shattering 
his  right  wrist.  He  fell  outside  the  fort  and  was  car- 
ried away  by  our  men,  while  I fell  on  the  inside  and 
was  a prisoner.  It  was  not  over  twenty  minutes  per- 
haps before  I recovered  consciousness,  for  I could 
faintly  discern  the  sharpshooters  following  up  our  rear. 
Serg.  Kelley  was  sitting  by  and  fanning  me.  I don’t 
know  whether  or  not  my  pistol  fired  at  the  officer 
when  I was  shot.  “What  are  you  doing  here?”  I de- 
manded of  Serg.  Kelley,  with  whom  I had  served  in 
the  U.  S.  Army  in  my  first  military  service. 

“ I am  taking  care  of  you,”  he  replied. 

I said:  “If  that  is  your  business,  you  can  go  away.” 

“No';  I won’t  do  that,”  he  said.  “I  have  been  to 
your  father’s  house,  and  was  treated  by  him  as  a friend; 
and  I shall  not  repay  his  kindness  by  leaving  you  here. 
I’m  going  to  see  you  taken  care  of,  and  then  I’ll  go  to 
my  command.” 

He  had  me  carried  to  the  hospital  in  an  ambulance. 
My  wound,  now  many  hours  old,  had  not  been  dressed, 
and  severe  torture  had  begun.  It  seemed  that  some- 
thing was  eating  its  way  into  my  head.  I sent  for  the 
surgeon,  but  he  returned  answer  that  I was  of  the  mor- 
tally wounded,  and  that  his  orders  were  to  attend  to 
those  who  had  some  chance  of  life.  I said  to  the 
guard:  “You  go  back  and  tell  him  to  send  me  a bottle 
of  turpentine.”  He  brought  it,  turned  my  head  to  one 
side,  and  poured  it  into  the  wound.  It  was  heroic 
treatment,  but  it  saved  my  life,  for  a clot  of  maggots 
came  out.  I then  fell  back  and  went  to  sleep  and 
slept  for  hours. 

We  prisoners  were  then  removed  to  luka  Springs, 
where  I was  taken  in  charge  by  Surgeon  Neidlett, 
Maury’s  Division,  who  was  himself  a prisoner,  and  was 
taking  care  of  our  own  men.  I told  him  what  I had 
done.  He  laughed,  said  it  was  the  best  thing  I could 
have  done,  dressed  my  wound,  and  made  me  comforta- 
ble. On  the  fourth  day  I hired  the  driver  of  a beef- 
wagon  to  haul  six  of  us  out  of  the  Federal  lines.  I 
paid  him  sixtv  dollars  in  gold,  that  I had  kept  con- 
cealed in  my  clothing  over  a year  for  just  such  a time  of 
need.  I wanted  to  tell  the  surgeon  my  plan  of  escape, 
but  he  put  his  hand  over  my  mouth,  saying:  “Hush! 
don’t  tell  me.”  I asked  him  to  furnish  me  with  what 
I might  need  for  a few  days,  and  he  gave  me  salve  and 
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bandages  enough  to  last  me  a week.  When  at  day- 
light the  man  came  along,  as  usual,  with  his  little  red 
oxen  hitched  to  a “prairie  schooner,”  ostensibly  loaded 
with  beef,  the  driver  piled  us  in  and  covered  us  over 
with  the  green  boughs.  As  we  pa.^^sed  through  their 
lines  the  Yanks  called  out:  “'Hello!  you’ve  made  a 
quick  trip.  What’s  your  hurry,  old  man?”  When  we 
reached  the  railroad  station  Federal  sharpshooters 
were  skirmishing  along  our  rear.  One  of  Company 
G went  to  the  wagon  to  warn  us  to  get  out  of  danger, 
and  was  astonished  at  seeing  me  alive.  This  made 
him.  doubly  anxious  for  our  escape.  “Boys,  we  must 
get  out  of  here,”  I said,  and  I told  the  driver  to  make 
his  oxen  “git.”  He  was  badly  frightened,  and  wanted 
to  drop  us  right  there.  I took  Bill  Beaver’s  pistol,  and, 
cocking  it  right  in  his  face,  demanded : “Get  out  there.” 
He  never  let  his  oxen  break  a trot  until  we  reached 
Guntown,  a distance  of  about  eight  miles.  The  train 
happened  to  be  late,  and,  fortunately,  we  were  in  time. 
We  were  put  aboard,  and  in  ten  minutes  were  out  of 
danger.  We  went  on  to  Jackson,  Miss.,  and  met  Gen. 
Phifer  and  Col.  Wharton,  who  took  us  to  a hotel  and 
had  my  wounds  dressed. 

Next  day  we  started  to  join  our  brigade.  Gen. 
Pemberton  had  succeeded  Gen.  Van  Dorn,  and  was  on 
this  train,  going  on  to  take  command.  A Yankee  en- 
gineer, knowing  this,  put  on  a full  head  of  steam  and 
ran  the  train  into  another  train,  wrecking  both.  I was 
with  Gen.  Pemberton  in  the  rear  car,  and  we  were  un- 
hurt. Joe  Spivey,  of  my  company,  had  gone  forward, 
and  was  among  the  killed. 

I stopped  at  the  first  station  below  Holly  Springs. 
I was  only  able  to  walk  a hundred  yards  or  so  at  a 
time.  My  comrades  all  thought  I was  dead.  Capt. 
Ross  had  seen  me  killed,  as  he  supposed,  and  my  ap- 
pearance caused  a commotion.  Company  G had  just 
received  its  full  quota  of  furloughs,  and  they  were  about 
starting  when  I came  up;  but  Capt.  Ross  said  I must 
go  home,  and  sent  a courier  to  headquarters  to  that 
effect,  and  within  three  hours  I had  my  furlough  and 
joined  my  comrades  en  route  home. 

Capt.  Ross  and  I traveled  from  Shreveport  to  Waco 
by  stage,  arriving  at  ii  a.m.  Sunday.  I knew  that  my 
sisters  would  be  at  the  Baptist  Church,  and  went  there 
first  to  meet  them  and  have  them  take  me  home.  I 
looked  up  one  aisle  and  then  another  until  ! saw  them, 
but  concluded  to  take  my  seat  at  the  rear  and  wait 
until  the  service  was  over,  feeling  that  there  was  no 
chance  of  my  being  recognized.  I had  no  more  than 
seated  myself,  however,  before  Dr.  D.  R.  Wallace  saw 
and  knew  me.  Others  came  around  me,  and  Dr.  R. 
C.  Burleson,  descending  from  the  pulpit,  came  and 
took  my  hand,  saying:  “I  will  have  to  change  my  text 
for  to-day.”  I didn’t  wait  then  for  the  sermon,  but 
hurried  on  to  meet  my  father  and  mother,  who  were 
on  their  way  to  church.  When  I opened  the  door  of 
their  carriage  I stood  before  them  as  one  called  from 
the  grave.  I knew  not  that  they  believed  me  dead, 
and  the  joyful  surprise  to  them  and  its  effect  upon  me 
can  never  be  described.  We  went  on  to  the  church, 
and  the  words  of  Dr.  Burleson  flashed  into  my  mind 
in  their  full  meaning.  There  are  few  men,  I imagine, 
who  have  so  narrowly  escaped  hearing  their  own  funer- 
al sermon  as  I did  on  this  occasion. 

At  the  end  of  sixty  days  we  rejoined  our  command 


at  Thompson’s  Station,  Tenn.,  on  the  morning  of  the 
battle.  Gen.  Van  Dorn  was  in  command.  They  were 
just  leaving  camp  for  action  as  we  arrived  and  took  our 
places  in  line. 

We  were  now  ordered  into  Mississippi,  reaching 
Raymond  two  days  after  the  battle,  May  12,  1863.  I 
was  then  detailed  as  a scout  by  Gen.  Jackson,  and  with 
three  men — Sparks,  Smith,  and  W.  T.  Harris — sent  to 
reconnoiter  the  Federal  force  at  the  bridge  on  Big 
Black  River.  When  within  a mile  of  their  headquar- 
ters we  saw  a train  of  wagons  enter  a lane  not  a quar- 
ter of  a mile  away.  Our  end  of  the  lane  was  skirted 
by  a boisd’arc  hedge.  Behind  this  we  concealed  our- 
selves. Awaiting  the  proper  time,  I rode  in  front  and 
ordered  the  driver  of  the  first  wagon  to  halt  and  or- 
dered the  men  to  get  out  of  the  wagon  and  move  to 
the  front.  They  did  so,  leaving  their  guns  in  the 
wagon,  and  we  took  them  in  charge  as  prisoners.  I 
broke  their  guns  over  the  wagon-wheels  and  made 
the  drivers  take  out  their  mules  and  move  out.  We 
had  a lieutenant,  twenty  men,  four  drivers,  and  twenty- 
four  mules.  Mounting  the  men  on  the  mules,  we 
moved  on  two  and  a half  miles  to  the  Big  Black  River, 
which  we  swam,  and  marched  on  to  Jackson,  thirty-five 
miles  distant,  where  I delivered  them  to  Col.  Ross. 

One  night  after  the  fall  of  Vicksburg,  July  4,  1863, 
Bob  Hall,  one  of  Gen.  Lee’s  scouts,  a Baptist  preacher, 
and  I went  across  Big  Black  River,  and  before  we 
knew  it  ran  into  the  enemy’s  videttes.  They  halted 
us,  but  we  fired  into  them  and  ran  into  the  cane-brake. 
They  thought  an  army  was  right  upon  them,  beat  the 
drums,  fell  into  line,  and  prepared  for  battle. 

After  the  siege  of  Jackson,  Miss.,  later  in  July,  I was 
ordered  to  the  rear  to  capture  some  wagons  and  cou- 
riers. I had  one  hundred  and  twenty  men.  We  cap- 
tured the  first  wagon-train  we  saw  after  a running  fight 
of  some  two  miles.  When  I came  back  to  the  wagons 
I noticed  that  two  men  were  partly  stripped  of  their 
clothing,  and  I suspected  that  they  had  been  robbed, 
a thing  I never  allowed  under  any  circumstances. 
When  I asked  about  it  they  seemed  loath  to  report  the 
fact.  “Talk  it  out,”  I demanded.  “If  my  men  have 
robbed  you,  I must  know  it  ationce.”  They  then  ad- 
mitted that  they  had  been  robbed  of  their  clothing  and 
the  men  had  left  their  own  worn-out  shoes,  etc.,  for 
them  to  wear. 

“Did  you  lose  anything  else?  ” 

“A  watch  and  chain,”  one  said. 

“A  locket  and  my  wife’s  picture,”  said  the  other. 

I was  in  a great  hurry  to  report  to  Gen.  Johnston  at 
Brandon,  Miss.,  but  I had  the  men  brought  back  and 
restored  every  article,  and  had  the  culprits  placed  under 
arrest.  The  two  prisoners  who  had  been  robbed  as- 
sured me  of  their  assistance  if  I should  ever  get  into 
trouble  and  call  on  them.  They  were  surgeon  and 
quartermaster  of  McPherson’s  Division. 

For  twelve  months  I was  continually  on  the  scout. 
It  happened  that  I was  again  in  the  rear  of  the  Federal 
forces  on  Big  Black  River,  having  seven  men  with  me. 
We  came  upon  a train  of  wagons  in  Hal  Noland’s 
field  gathering  corn.  It  was  guarded  by  a negro  regi- 
ment consisting  of  six  hundred  men.  They  never  saw 
us  until  we  commenced  firing  into  them.  The  offi- 
cers, who  were  white  men,  on  horseback,  went  gallop- 
ing away,  and  the  negroes  scattered  and  ran  through 
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the  tall  corn  like  sheep.  We  pursued  and  shot  away 
all  our  ammunition,  and  captured  a dozen  wagons  and 
some  prisoners.  We  marched  them  on  to  Baldwin’s 
Ferry,  and  w'ere  getting  ready  to  swim  the  river,  when 
a battalion  of  infantry  came  upon  us.  The  first  man 
to  plunge  into  the  river  was  shot.  One  broke  through 
the  ranks,  and,  in  jumping  over  a ditch,  fell  in,  with  his 
horse  on  top  of  him.  He  called  us  to  help  him  out, 
and  as  we  started  to  him  here  came  the  negroes,  who 
had  fled  to  camp  and  mounted  their  mules  to  pursue 
us,  in  their  rage  cursing  and  insulting  us.  They  want- 
ed us  to  be  turned  over  to  them  for  a hanging.  They 
took  us  to  Vicksburg  and  confined  us  in  cells  in  the 
jail,  where  we  lay  for  two  weeks.  The  sentiment 
against  us  was  very  strong,  on  account  of  our  attack  on 
the  negro  regiment.  Gens.  Johnston  and  Ross  sent  in 
a flag  of  truce  that  they  should  treat  us  as  prisoners  of 
war;  that  they  would  hold  two  officers  for  my  safety. 
By  a lady  I had  sent  word  of  my  capture. 

(To  be  continued.) 

TRUTH  IS  SUFFICIENTLY  THRILLING- 

W.  A.  Campbell,  Columbus,  Miss. : 

The  following  is  told  by  one  of  the  Mississippi  cav- 
alry on  Lieut.  Hal  W , of Regiment:  After 

the  war  the  Lieutenant  was  telling  a group  of  his 
friends  about  some  of  his  exploits  in  holding  a gap 
in  the  mountains  against  Gen.  Sherman’s  advance,  after 
Gen.  J.  E.  Johnston’s  surrender.  Seeing  a look  of 
incredulity  on  the  faces  of  his  admirers,  he  called  Sid 

S , a member  of  his  regiment,  who  was  passing, 

and  asked  him  to  substantiate  the  story,  not  suspecting 
what  a swift  witness  he  would  prove  to  be.  When  Sid 
heard  Hal’s  story  he  said:  “Yes,  gentlemen,  Lieut. 

W has  told  you  the  truth,  but  his  modesty  has 

kept  him  from  telling  you  the  whole  story.  He  was 
left  with  about  ten  men  to  hold  a gap  and  keep  Sher- 
man back.  When  the  advance-guard  came  up  they 
were  driven  back.  Then  a regiment  was  sent  forward, 
and  they  also  were  held  in  check.  By  this  time  John- 
ston had  surrendered,  and  Gen.  Sherman  sent  a cou- 
rier to  him  reporting  *he  action  of  Lieut.  W and 

protesting  against  the  useless  slaughter  of  his  men. 
Gen.  Johnston  went  with  Sherman  td  intercede  with 

Lieut.  W and  to  tell  him  he  had  surrendered  his 

army.  Only  then  would  the  Lieutenant  agree  to  sur- 
render. He  tendered  his  sword  to  Gen.  Sherman,  who 
handed  it  back  and  said:  ‘I  will  not  take  the  sword 
of  so  brave  a man.  Keep  it  for  your  descendants.’  ” 

This  was  too  much  for  Hal,  and  he  retorted,  “You 
are  a liar!”  and  amid  the  shouts  of  laughter  walked 
away,  disgusted  with  his  witness.  Sid  told  some 
friends  the  story,  and  they  got  an  old  cavalry  sword, 
put  some  acid  on  it  to  make  it  rust,  then  hacked  the 
edge,  and  hung  it  up  in  the  drug-store  with  a card  on 
it  stating:  “This  is  the  sword  that  was  returned  to 
Lieut.  Hal  W by  Gen.  W.  T.  Sherman.” 

Dr.  M.  S.  Browne,  Winchester,  Ky. : “I  am  still  in- 
terested in  Confederate  buttons.  I have  a button  from 
Chickaniauga  battle-field,  which  has  a Texas  (five- 
point)  star  in  center  and  ‘Woodruff’  around  the  star  in 
large  letters.  Can  any  Texas  ex-Confederate  tell  me 
anything  about  it  through  the  Veteran? 


HEROES  OF  THE  OLD  SOUTH, 

Gen.  D.  H.  Hill,  of  North  Carolina,  in  a speech  at 
Baltimore  ten  years  ago,  said : 

I will  tell  you,  young  people,  of  the  South  which 
has  passed  away,  that  you  may  admire  and  imitate 
whatever  was  grand  and  noble  in  its  history,  and  reject 
whatever  was  wrong  and  defective.  The  scandals  that 
have  brought  shame  upon  the  American  name  oc- 
curred when  the  old  South  was  out  of  power.  No  offi- 
cial from  the  old  South  was  ever  charged  with  roguery; 
no  great  statesman  of  that  peroid  ever  corruptly  made 
money  out  of  office.  ....... 

I love  to  hear  the  philanthropists  praise  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, and  call  him  the  second  Washington,  for  I re- 
member that  he  was  born  in  Kentucky,  and  was  from 
first  to  last,  as  the  Atlantic  Monthly  truly  said,  “a  South- 
ern man  in  all  his  characteristics.”  I love  to  hear  them 
say  that  George  H.  Thomas  was  the  stoutest  fighter  in 
the  Union  army,  for  I remember  that  he  was  born  in 
Virginia.  I love  to  hear  of  the  wonderful  deeds  of 
McClellan,  Grant,  Meade,  and  Hancock,  for  if  they 
were  such  great  warriors  for  crushing  with  their  mass- 
ive columns  the  thin  lines  of  the  ragged  Rebels,  what 
must  be  said  of  Lee,  the  two  Johnstons,  Beauregard, 
and  Jackson,  who  held  millions  at  bay  for  four  years 
with  their  fragments  of  shadowy  armies?  Pile  up  huge 
pedestals  and  surmount  them  with  bronze  horses  and 
riders  in  bronze.  All  the  Union  monuments  are  elo- 
quent of  the  prowess  of  the  Rebels  and  their  leaders. 


W.  B.  Paul,  Deputy  Tax  Assessor,  Nashville,  Tenn. : 

My  father,  William  P.  Paul,  served  as  a Confederate 
soldier  during  the  great  civil  war.  Being  very  young 
at  the  close  of  the  war,  and  circumstances  being  such 
as  to  separate  us  a great  deal  of  the  time — extending 
to  the  time  of  his  death  at  Memphis,  in  1878,  of  yellow 
fever — I was  never  able  to  find  out  from  him  anything 
of  his  war  record.  I know  that  he  enlisted  at  Memphis 
at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  that  he  was  at  one  time 
on  Gen.  W.  H.  Jackson’s  staff,  as  the  General  himself 
told  me;  and  Lhave  heard  that  he  was  with  Gen.  N.  B. 
Forrest,  but  I have  not  been  able  to  couple  these  mat- 
ters together  and  get  anything  of  a record.  I will  be 
greatly  obliged  to  any  one  who  can  aid  me  in  estab- 
lishing his  record.  I have  always  felt  proud  that  I 
was  the  son  of  a Confederate  soldier,  and  would  like 
my  father’s  record.  I wish  it  that  I may  preserve  it 
for  his  posterity. 

The  Daily  Commercial  News,  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.: 

The  Confederate  Veteran,  a copy  of  which  has 
been  sent  to  this  office,  is  a most  interesting  illustrated 
monthly,  published  in  the  interest  of  the  veterans  of  the 
South.  Among  the  business  men  of  this  city  and  coast 
are  many  who  bear  scars  and  modestly  wear  honors 
won  in  the  fiery  ordeal  of  the  early  ’60s.  To  each  this 
monthly  messenger  will  be  a welcome  friend.  Now 
that  the  “late  lukewarmness”  has  been  supplanted  by 
true  brotherly  feeling,  and  only  the  political  scamp,  for 
reason  of  thrift,  tries  to  fan  to  a glow  ashes  long 
grown  cold,  the  Confederate  Veteran  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  many  a man  who  wore  the  blue  as  well  as  the 
veteran  of  the  gray. 
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TO  DIXIE  LAND, 

BY  PHIPPS  ALEXANDER. 

In  Dixie  land,  O land  of  cotton! 

With  all  my  childish  cares  forgotten, 

I dreamed  of  countries  yet  unknown. 
Which  fairies  had  in  slumber  shown. 
Thou  wert  then  in  my  mind  dethroned, 
O Dixie! 

But  time  has  changed,  O Dixie  land! 
And  weakened  much  the  youthful  hand 
That  from  thy  borders  pushed  away 
And  sailed  for  ports  where  fortune  lay 
In  all  her  dazzling,  rich  display, 

O Dixie! 

I wist  not  then  thy  noble  worth. 

Nor  held  I dear  the  humble  hearth 
Where  home  and  happiness  were  mine 
And  beaming  faces  welcome  shine 
To  strangers  who  their  way  might  find 
To  Dixie. 

’Tis  strange  how  fate  my  face  has  turned 
And  led  me  back  where  I have  yearned 
To  rest  my  weary,  restless  head 
And  with  thy  bounties  to  be  fed. 

O,  many  a prodigal  tear  I’ve  shed. 

My  Dixie! 


EARLY  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  GEN.  LEE. 

Mrs.  M.  Moses,  of  Netv  Orleans,  in  a letter  to  Rosa- 
lie O.  Mason,  of  Washington  City,  special  correspond- 
ent for  various  publications : 

I have  been  asked  by  a dear,  young,  patriotic  friend 
to  open  the  room  of  memory,  and  to  give  some  recol- 
lections of  our  beloved  Southern  hero,  Gen.  R.  E.  Lee. 

It  was  in  the  early  days  of  my  wifehood,  my  husband 
was  at  the  nearest  port,  and  during  his  absence  the  ter- 
rible disaster  of  Last  Island  occurred,  and  our  sea-girt 
home  resounded  with  the  roar  of  the  angry  gulf,  which 
was  dashing  its  waters  all  around  us  as  if  greedy  for 
more  prey.  The  commander  of  the  fort  kindly  sent 
down  conveyances  to  take  us  and  what  household 
goods  we  needed  to  a place  of  safety,  which  we  found 
in  the  enclosure  of  the  fort.  It  was  a pleasant  place 
just  outside  the  town,  its  parade-ground  forming  a 
square,  by  two  sides  of  which  were  pretty  cottages — 
the  office  and  soldiers’  quarters.  Among  the  officers, 
attracting  attention  even  then  among  them,  was  Col. 
Lee,  the  courteous,  stately  gentleman,  the  ideal  that 
Addison  has  left  us  of  the  “fine  old  English  gentle- 
man;” nor  need  this  comparison  give  offense  when  we 
remember  the  ancestry  of  our  much-loved  General, 
and  that  the  type  again  lived  in  the  chivalrous  Southern 
gentleman. 

Gol.  Lee  was  of  commanding  presence,  but  with  a 
tenderness  of  manner  often  seen  in  a physician  who 
fights  with  death,  and  in  a brave  man  who  may  be 
called  at  any  time  to  encounter  it.  In  spite  of  his 
grand  look,  however,  and  military  bearing,  there  was 
a gleam  of  mischief  and  tease  in  him.  Not  long  after 
our  acquaintance  New-year  was  ushered  in  — a day 
that  every  one  in  the  little  town  tried  to  keep  in  the 
old-fashioned,  hospitable  way. 

I might  tell  you  of  my  struggles  to  make  my  table 
presentable  in  a frontier  town,  where  nothing  could  be 
hired,  nothing  borrowed,  and  hardly  anything  bought. 


and  in  a nearly  empty  house;  but  I at  last  succeeded, 
and  was  scarcely  dressed,  and  not  yet  out  to  do  the  hon- 
ors of  the  day,  when  Col.  Lee  called  to  wish  me  a happy 
New-year;  and  now,  as  each  year  carries  me  farther 
off  from  that  pleasant  greeting,  I still  recall  our  Gen- 
eral, with  eyes  brimming  over  with  mischief,  teasing 
me  and  threatening  to  let  all  the  garrison  know  how 
late  Gapt.  M.’s  wife  was  dressing,  and  that  she  was  not 
even  ready  when  he  called.  He  came  to  wish  me  good- 
by  some  weeks  later.  I had  been  obliged  to  vacate 
my  former  lodgings,  as  the  owner  of  the  house  needed 
it,  and  a very  steep  flight  of  stairs  led  to  our  apartments, 
up  to  which  his  genial  presence  appeared  with:  “How 
high  up  in  the  world  you’ve  got!  ” 

Many  a time  have  I looked  up  to  his  statue  in  our 
Crescent  City  and  felt  that  his  words  have  fallen  with 
prophetical  meaning  on  himself;  that  figure  of  bronze 
on  the  shaft  of  white,  as  if  ’twere  emblematical  of  that 
strength  of  character  which  raised  him  in  its  purity 
above  the  level  of  mankind. 


CONFEDERATE  "BRIGADIERS"  IN  CONGRESS. 

An  evil-spirited  phrase  in  connection  with  this  theme 
is  that  of  the  “Confederate  Brigadiers.”  Charles 
Edgeworth  Jones,  of  Augusta,  Ga.,  furnished  the  fol- 
lowing for  the  Veteran  three  years  ago.  It  might  be 
supplemented  now : 

The  men  who  enjoyed  prominence  in  the  military 
and  civil  service  of  the  Confederacy  are  rapidly  pass- 
ing from  the  arena  of  national  politics.  Below  is  a 
record  of  such  as  are  still  in  active  life  at  Washington: 

The  senior  United  States  Senator  from  Alabama, 
John  T.  Morgan,  was  a brigadier-general  in  the  Con- 
federate army.  Her  other  Senator,  James  L.  Pugh, 
was  a member  of  the  Confederate  Congress.  Hon.  Jo- 
seph Wheeler,  who  attained  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
general  in  the  Confederate  army,  has  for  nearly  twelve 
years  been  the  representative  in  Congress  from  the 
Eighth  Alabama  District.  As  representative  for  the 
Third  Alabama  District  and  as  successor  to  Hon.  Will- 
iam C.  Oates,  who  is  Goverenop-elect  of  that  common- 
wealth, George  P.  Harrison,  a brigadier-general  in 
the  Gonfederate  army,  has  received  the  Democratic 
nomination,  and  will  in  November  be  elected  not  only 
for  the  unexpired  tefm,  but  also  for  the  term  which 
commences  March  4,  1895. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Georgia,  John  B.  Gordon, 
was  a lieutenant-general  in  the  Confederate  army. 

James  Z.  George,  the  present  senior  Senator  from 
Mississippi,  was  a brigadier-general  of  Mississippi  state 
troops  during  the  Confederate  struggle  for  independ- 
ence. Hon.  Edward  C.  Walthall,  a major-general  in 
the  Confederate  service  and  of  late  the  junior  United 
States  Senator  from  the  same  commonwealth,  while 
not  now  in  active  politics,  having  resigned  for  the  bal- 
ance of  his  present  term  in  the  Upper  House,  has  been 
elected  for  and  is  confidently  .expected  to  take  his  seat 
in  that  honorable  body  in  March,  1895. 

The  senior  United  States  Senator  from  Missouri, 
Francis  M.  Cockrell,  was  a brigadier-general  in  the 
Confederate  army;  and  the  other  Senator  from  that 
commonwealth,  George  G.  Vest,  held  positions  in  both 
Houses  of  the  Confederate  Congress. 
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'J'lie  present  L'nited  Slates  Senators  from  both  North 
and  South  Carolina,  Alatt  \Y.  Ransom  and  M.  C.  i>nt- 
ler,  were  inajor-f^'enerals  in  the  Confederate  service. 

d'lie  re])resentatives  from  Tennessee  in  the  Upper 
llonse  of  Conp-ress  are  Isham  (1.  Harris,  senior  Sena- 
tor, and  William  1>.  Mate,  junior  Senator,  d'he  first 
mentioned  was  a war  (jovernor  of  his  native  state,  and 
the  last  was  a major-general  in  the  Confederate  army. 

Eppa  1-Jnnton,  who  saw  service  as  brigadier-general 
in  the  Confederate  army,  at  present  occupies  the  posi- 
tion of  junior  Senator  from  X'irginia  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 

CONFEDERATES  IN  CONGRESS,  1877-1893. 

During  the  sixteen  years  intervening  between  the 
inception  of  the  Forty-Fifth  and  the  termination  of  the 
Fifty-Second  Congress  the  following  prominent  Con- 
federates have  made  their  debut  in  and  have  disap- 
peared from  the  national  halls : 

Charles  AT  Shelley,  brigadier-general,  member  of 
Congress  from  Alabama. 

W illiam  H.  Forney,  brigadier-general,  member  of 
Congress  from  Alabama. 

Augustus  H.  Garland,  member  of  both  Houses  of 
Confederate  Congress,  U.  S.  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Robert  Bullock,  brigadier-general,  member  of  Con- 
gress from  Florida. 

Jesse  J.  Finley,  Confederate  district  judge  and  brig- 
adier-general, U.  S.  Senator  from  Florida. 

Benjamin  IF  Hill,  member  of  Confederate  Senate, 
U.  S.  Senator  from  Georgia. 

William  E.  Smith,  member  of  Confederate  Congress, 
member  of  Congress  from  Georgia. 

Philip  Cook,  brigadier-general,  member  of  Congress 
from  Georgia. 

Alexander  H.  Stephens.  \dce-President  C.  S.  A., 
member  of  Congress  from  Georgia. 

Hiram  P.  Bell,  member  of  Confederate  Congress, 
member  of  Congress  from  Georgia. 

Tulian  Hartridge,  member  of  Confederate  Congress, 
member  of  Congress  from  Georgia. 

Joseph  E.  Browm,  Confederate  w'ar  Governor,  U.  S. 
Senator  from  Georgia. 

Alfred  H.  Colquitt,  brigadier-general,  U.  S.  Senator 
from  Georgia. 

John  S.  Williams,  brigadier-general,  U.  S.  .Senator 
from  Kentucky. 

Randall  L.  Gibson,  brigadier-general,  member  of 
Congress  and  U.  S.  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

L.  0.  C.  Lamar,  entrusted  by  President  Davis  with 
an  important  diplomatic  mission  to  Russia,  U.  S.  Sen- 
ator from  A'lississippi. 

James  R.  Chalmers,  brigadier-general,  member  of 
Congress  from  Alississippi. 

Otho  R.  Singleton,  member  of  Confederate  Con- 
gress, member  of  Congress  from  Mississippi. 

Robert  A.  Hatcher,  member  of  Confederate  Con- 
gress, member  of  Congress  from  Alissouri. 

John  B.  Clarke,  Jr.,  brigadier-general,  member  of 
Congress  from  Alissouri. 

-Ylfred  AI.  Scales,  brigadier-general,  member  of  Con- 
gress from  North  Carolina. 

Robert  B.  Vance,  brigadier-general,  member  of  Con- 
gress from  North  Carolina. 
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Zebulon  B.  \ ance.  Confederate  war  Governor,  U.  S. 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

William  R.  Cox,  brigadier-general,  member  of  Con- 
gress from  North  C'arolina. 

Wade  Ham])ton,  lieutenant-general,  U.  .S.  Senator 
from  South  Carolina. 

(jcorge  G.  Dibrell,  brigadier-general,  member  of 
Congress  from  Tennessee. 

John  D.  C.  .Atkins,  member  of  Confederate  Con- 
gress. member  of  Congress  from  Tennessee. 

Samuel  B.  Alaxey,  major-general,  U.  S.  Senator 
from  Texas. 

James  W.  Throckmorton,  brigadier-general  of  Tex- 
as state  troops  during  Confederacy,  member  of  Con- 
gress from  Texas. 

John  H.  Reagan,  Postmaster-General  of  the  Con- 
federacy, member  of  Congress  and  U.  S.  Senator  from 
Texas. 

John  Goode,  Jr.,  mendier  of  Confederate  Congress, 
member  of  Congress  from  A’irginia. 

Richard  L.  T.  Beale,  brigadier-general,  mendier  of 
Congress  from  A^'irginia. 

Joseph  E.  Johnston,  general,  member  of  Congress 
from  A’irginia. 

W’illiam  Alahone,  major-general,  U.  S.  Senator  from 
Adrginia. 

\\A  H.  F.  Lee,  major-general,  member  of  Congress 
from  A’irginia. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  know  that  during  the  tw'elve 
years  subsequent  to  the  war  the  names  of  the  following 
prominent  Confederates  from  Georgia,  not  above  men- 
tioned, w'ere  connected  wfith  public  life  at  AA'ashington : 

AAA  T.  AAVfford,  brigadier-general,  elected  member 
of  Congress  1865,  but  not  seated. 

Herschell  A'.  Johnson,  member  of  Confederate  Sen- 
ate, elected  U.  .S.  Senator  1866,  but  not  seated. 

Pierce  AI.  B.  AVung,  major-general,  member  of  Con- 
gress from  1867  to  1875. 

Dudley  AI.  Du  Bose,  brigadier-general,  member  of 
Congress  from  1871  to  1873. 

.Ambrose  R.  AVright,  major-general,  elected  member 
of  Congress  1872,  but  died  before  taking  his  seat. 

CONFEDERATE  CABINET  OFFICERS. 

Air.  Jones  has  more  recently  written  the  followdng: 

AA’hen  the  Confederate  government  was  organized 
six  portfolios  were  determined  on — viz.,  departments 
of  state,  justice,  war,  treasury,  navy,  and  post-oflfice. 

The  three  Secretaries  of  State  were  as  follow's: 

Flon.  Robert  Toombs,  Georgia;  service,  February 
to  July,  1861. 

Hon.  R.  AI.  T.  Hunter,  A^irginia;  service,  July,  1861, 
to  Alarch,  1862. 

Hon.  Judah  P.  Benjamin,  Louisiana;  service,  March, 
1862,  to  April,  1865. 

In  the  Department  of  Justice  there  w-ere  four  Attor- 
ney-Generals, to-wdt: 

Hon.  Judah  P.  Benjamin,  Louisiana;  service,  Feb- 
ruary to  September,  1861. 

Hon.  Thomas  Bragg,  North  Carolina;  service,  Sep- 
tember, 1861,  to  April.  1862. 

Hon.  Thomas  II.  AVatts,  Alabama;  service,  April, 
1862,  to  December,  1863. 

Hon.  George  Davis,  North  Carolina;  service,  Jan- 
uary, 1864,  to  April,  1865. 
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There  were  six  Confederate  Secretaries  of  War,  the 
following  being  the  order  of  their  succession: 

Hon.  Leroy  P.  Walker,  Alabama;  service,  February 
to  September,  i86i. 

Hon.  Judah  P.  Benjamin,  Louisiana;  service,  Sep- 
tember, i86i,  to  March,  1862. 

Hon.  George  W.  Randolph,  Virginia;  service, 
March  to  November,  1862. 

Maj.-Gen.  Gustavus  W.  Smith,  Kentucky;  service, 
November  17  to  November  21,  1862. 

Hon.  James  A.  Seddon,  Virginia;  service,  Novem- 
ber, 1862,  to  February,  1865. 

Maj.-Gen.  John  C.  Breckinridge,  Kentucky;  service, 
February  to  April,  1865. 

The  two  Confederate  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury 
were  the  Hons.  Charles  G.  Memminger  and  George  A. 
Trenholm,  both  of  them  beloved  citizens  of  .South  Gar- 
olina.  The  service  of  the  first  extended  from  Febru- 
ary, 1861,  to  June,  1864,  while  the  official  term  of  the 
other  was  embraced  between  the  last-mentioned  date 
and  April,  1865. 

During  the  existence  of  the  Confederate  Government 
but  one  Secretary  presided  over  the  destinies  of  the 
Navy  Department.  That  was  the  Hon.  Stephen  R. 
Mallory,  of  Florida,  whose  efficient  ministrations 
throughout  the  distracting  period  should  be  held  in 
grateful  recollection. 

The  Post-Otfice  Department  of  the  Confederacy,  in 
its  history,  was  under  the  superintendence  of  two  excel- 
lent officers.  The  First  Postmaster-General  was  the 
Flon.  Henry  T.  Ellett,  of  Mississippi,  who  served  from 
February  25  to  March  6,  1861,  and  his  immediate  suc- 
cessor was  the  Hon.  John  H.  Reagan,  of  Texas,  who 
labored  faithfully  in  the  interest  of  his  portfolio  to  the 
end  of  the  war.  Of  all  these,  the  last-named  alone  sur- 
vives. Since  the  war  Judge  Reagan  has  enjoyed  con- 
siderable prominence  in  politics.  From  1875  to  1887 
he  was  a member  of  Congress  from  Texas,  and  from 
1887  to  April,  1891,  he  represented  the  Lone  Star  com- 
monwealth as  Lhiited  States  Senator.  In  the  spring 
of  1891  he  became  chairman  of  the  Texas  .State  Rail- 
road Commission,  in  which  capacity  he  still  continues 
to  labor,  giving  evidence  of  an  enlightened  ability,  to 
which  his  longlife  has  afforded  such  varied  application. 

Mabry  J.  Morris,  Jr.,  of  Fordoche,  La.,  shows  his 
interest  in  the  theme  of  “Oldest  and  Youngest  Sol- 
diers” in  a recent  Veteran,  by  writing  that  he  did  his 
state  some  service.  He  writes: 

I was  not  a regularly  enlisted  soldier.  I was  six 
years  old  when  myself  and  brother — Edward  J.  Mor- 
ris, who  was  nine  years  old — served  in  the  commissary 
department  operating  in  the  southwestern  portion  of 
Mississippi,  collecting  cattle  and  hogs  for  the  army. 
We  drove  one  trip  from  Woodville,  Miss.,  to  Hazle- 
hurst.  Miss.,  nine  hundred  head  of  hogs,  about  one 
hundred  miles. 

I have  in  my  possession  a canteen  that  I found  in 
an  old  well  on  the  Ravenswood  plantation  on  Bayou 
Fordoche,  Pointe  Coupee  Parish,  La.,  in  1890  or  1891 ; 
along  with  other  things  two  gold  watches.  This  can- 
teen bears  the  name  of  Lh  S.  Grant,  March  10,  1862. 
There  was  a battle  fought  on  or  near  this  plantation 
during  the  war. 


STATISTICS  ABOUT  GEN,  WHARTON, 

Ex-Gov.  Lubbock,  of  Texas,  in  a personal  note, 
states  that  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  distin- 
guished parents  of  Gen.  John  A.  Wharton;  that  he 
knew  him  when  a boy,  afterward  as  soldier,  lawyer, 
politician,  statesman,  and  ever  found  him  true.  Gov. 
Lubbock,  it  is  generally  known,  was  a confidential  and 
fast  friend  of  President  Jefferson  Davis. 

GOV.  Lubbock’s  tribute  to  gen.  wharton. 

In  reading  a sketch  of  Gen.  John  A.  Wharton,  of 
Texas,  by  Judge  Thomas  J.  Wharton,  of  Jackson, 
Miss.,  in  the  Confederate  Veteran  of  August,  I feel 
it  my  duty  to  correct  several  unintentional  errors. 

B.  h'.  Terry,  Thomas  S.  Lubbock,  John  A.  Wharton, 
and  Thomas  J.  Goree  started  from  Texas  determined 
to  be  in  the  first  battle  for  Confederate  independence. 
Terry,  Lubbock,  and  Goree  were  in  the  first  battle  of 
^Manassas,  and  were  the  only  Texans  there,  Wharton 
not  being  present  in  consequence  of  sickness.  Terry 
and  Lubbock  so  distinguished  themselves  that  they  re- 
ceived authority  to  raise  a cavalry  regiment  of  one 
thousand  men,  Terry  being  the  colonel  and  Lubbock 
the  lieutenant-colonel.  Goree  was  appointed  by  Gen. 
Longstreet  on  his  staff,  and  remained  with  him  during 
the  entire  war.  Terry  was  a planter,  and  not  a lawyer 
or  partner  of  Wharton’s.  The  regiment  was  raised 
promptly,  Wharton  being  one  of  the  captains.  Terry 
was  killed  at  Woodsonville,  Ky.,  in  the  first  engage- 
ment of  his  regiment,  and  not  at  Shiloh,  as  stated  in  the 
sketch.  Lubbock  then  became  the  colonel  by  elec- 
tion; was  then  sick  in  camp,  was  removed  to  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  and  died  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Felicia  Grundy 
Porter,  who  nursed  him  in  his  illness  as  though  he 
were  a brother.  Then,  upon  the  reorganization  of  the 
regiment,  Wharton  became  colonel. 

In  1864,  Gen.  Wharton’s  health  becoming  quite  im- 
paired from  constant  and  hard  service,  he  was  granted 
leave  of  absence  to  visit  his  home  in  Texas.  He  was 
not  then  assigned  to  any  duty.  Upon  crossing  the 
Mississippi  he  repaired  to  Gen.  Dick  Taylor’s  head- 
quarters, in  Louisiana.  The  gallant  Gen.  Tom  Green, 
commanding  the  cavalry,  having  been  killed  a few 
days  before  his  arrival,  no  one  had  been  placed  at  the 
head  of  this  large  body  of  cavalry,  and  Gen.  Taylor  im- 
mediately placed  Gen.  Wharton  in  command.  I had 
just  arrived  at  Taylor’s  headquarters,  having  been  or- 
dered to  report  to  Gen.  Green.  Gen.  Wharton  had  no 
staff  with  him.  I was  at  once  assigned  to  him  as.  his 
adjutant-general,  remaining  with  him  until  I was  re- 
quested by  President  Davis  to  report  to  him  for  duty 
at  Richmond 

Gen.  Wharton  was  not  killed  by  a Confederate  with 
whom  he  was  on  fraternal  intimacy.  There  had  been 
for  quite  a while  unpleasant  misunderstandings  be- 
tween the  parties,  growing  out  of  military  matters. 
They  had  hot  words  on  the  day  of  the  killing,  his 
slayer  feeling  greatly  aggrieved.  The  subsequent 
meeting  was  unexpected  and  unpremeditatodi.  In  a 
room,  the  quarters  of  the  commanding  general.  Ma- 
gruder,  in  Houston,  words  ensued  and  Wharton  was 
killed.  He  was  not  armed,  though  his  slayer  doubt- 
less thought  he  was.  Wharton  was  a chivalrous,  in- 
telligent, gallant  soldier  and  true  man.  In  him  Texas 
lost  one  of  her  brightest  jewels. 
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MEXICAN  VETERANS  AT  THEIR  NASHVILLE  REUNION,  SEPTEMBER, 


The  ^Mexican  Veterans  were  organized  as  an  asso- 
ciation about  twenty  years  ago.  No  membership-fee 
is  required.  Their  largest  gathering  occurred  at  Nash- 
ville in  1882,  when  there  were  present  about  four  hun- 
dred members.  There  were  about  as  many  at  New 
Orleans  in  1885  as  were  here  last  month:  one  hundred 
and  thirteen.  Gen.  Denver,  for  whom  the  Colorado 
city  was  named,  was  long  the  President.  After  his 
death,  some  eight  years  ago,  tliere  were  several  lapses 
in  their  annual  reunions.  Maj.  S.  P.  Tuft,  of  Centra- 
lia.  111.,  is  at  the  head  of  the  organization  now.  B.  G. 
Wood,  of  Nashville,  was  for  fifteen  years  President 
of  the  Tennessee  Division.  He  is  an  active  member 


still,  but  believes  in  dividing  honors.  His  company, 
which  was  from  Kentucky,  has  a membership  of  six, 
the  largest  in  existence,  and  four  of  them  were  at  the 
late  reunion.  Comrade  Wood  wears  the  Confederate 
as  well  as  the  Mexican  war  badge,  and  in  the  picture 
holds  the  whitest  hat  in  hand,  while  fourth  and  last  to 
his  left  are  respectively  Hon.  John  H.  Savage  and  Col. 
Thomas  L.  Claiborne,  who  did  their  state  service  and 
have  since  been  widely  known  Tennesseeans.  Com- 
rade Wood  has  tried  iir  vain  to  recall  an  officer  in  the 
battle  of  Bull  Run,  on  the  Confederate  side,  who  did 
not  serve  in  the  Mexican  war.  This  picture  was  made 
by  Otto  B.  Giers  specially  for  the  Veteran. 


P.  M.  Cooper  was  born  near  Mobile,  Ala.,  March 
17,  1843,  when  only  a boy  enlisted  in  Company 
D,  Home  Rifles,  Eighteenth  Mississippi  Regiment, 
Barksdale’s  Brigade,  and  received  his  “ baptism  of 
fire”  in  the  seven  days’  battles  before  Richmond,  Va. 
He  was  at  Malvern  Hill,  Second  Manassas,  Sharps- 
burg,  Chickamauga,  Gettysburg  (wliere  he  was  slight- 
ly wounded),  the  Wilderness,  Spottsylvania,  Cold  Har- 
bor, and  Petersburg,  and  was  one  of  the  nine  thousand 
present  when  the  curtain  fell  on  the  last  scene  of  the 
bloody  drama.  In  that  gallant  regiment  and  brigade, 
whose  heroic  deeds  reflected  so  much  glory  on  Mis- 
sissippi, and  in  that  gallant  army,  whose  fame  will  go 
sounding  down  the  ages,  he  was  at  his  post  of  duty  and 
ready  to  follow  his  flag.  Ever  first  in  the  charge  and 
last  in  the  retreat,  he  achieved  a reputation  for  bra- 
very even  in  those  ranks  where  all  were  brave.  After 
the  war  closed  he  settled  in  Yazoo  County,  Miss., 
where  he  lived  his  quiet,  useful  life,  exhibiting  in  every 
walk — as  husband,  father,  neis'hbor,  and  citizen — the 
highest  order  of  excellence.  The  book  of  life  closed 
for  him  in  August.  1806.  He  left  a wife  and  four 
daughters  to  mourn  their  loss. 


Secretary  Charles  C.  Ivey,  of  the  Confederate  Vet- 
erans’ Association  of  the  District  of  Colum.bia,  Camp 
171,  U.  C.  V.,  431  Eleventh  Street  N.  W.,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  sends  out  a circular; 

At  the  semimonthly  meeting  of  this  association, 
held  July  i,  1897,  the  following  resolution,  proposed 
by  Comrade  Eranklin  H.  Mackey,  was  adopted; 

‘'Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  be  and  he  is  hereby 
directed  to  address  a printed  circular  letter  to  each 
member  of  this  association,  requesting  him  to  forward 
to  the  Secretary  a cabinet  photograph  of  said  member, 
with  his  autograph  thereto,  to  be  preserved  among  the 
mementoes  of  the  association  as  a part  of  its  history.” 
It  was  also  ordered  that  upon  the  receipt  of  these 
photographs  the  Secretary  should  place  them  in  al- 
bums to  be  provided  for  the  purpose  by  the  Executive 
Committee.  The  Secretary  calls  attention  of  the  mem- 
bers to  a volume  which  he  has  prepared,  giving,  as  far 
as  known,  the  full  name  and  military  record  of  each 
member  who  has  ever  joined  this  body  of  ex-soldiers 
and  ex-sailors  of  the  Confederate  States.  This  record 
is  yet  incomplete,  and  he  appeals  to  comrades  to  supply 
the  necessarv  information. 
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CORPORAL  B,  F,  BALLARD, 

Janv.'s  S.  Aden,  of  Paris,  Tenn.,  writes  of  him: 

llenjamin  F.  P>allard  was  l)orn  in  Henry  County, 
Tenn..  October  4,  1833.  In  1851  he  moved  to  Grena- 
da, Miss.,  and  afterward  lived  at  Greenwood,  on  the 
Yazoo  River,  wdiere  he  married  Afiss  Henrietta  Dick- 
erson. In  1854  the}-  removed  to  Paris,  Tenn. 

( )n  Xovember  13,  1861,  he  enlisted  in  the  Confeder- 
ate service,  joining  the  “Independent  Rebel  Rangers,” 
commanded  by  Gapt.  J.  ii.  Stocks.  It  was  afterward 
Company  G,  Seventh  Tennessee  Cavalry,  Gen.  W.  H. 
Jackson’s  old  regiment. 

( )n  April  I,  1862,  the  company  was  surprised,  and 
Pallard,  with  others,  lost  his  horse.  Corp.  Ballard,  for 
he  had  been  elected  to  that  office,  kept  up  ^vith  the 
company  on  foot,  hanging  on  to  the  baggage-wagons 


or  riding  sore-back  horses,  until  the  latter  part  of  Au- 
gust. The  regiment  was  camped  at  Coldwater,  iVIiss., 
some  eight  miles  north  of  Holly  Springs.  During  this 
time  the  name  of  Corp.  Ballard  was  never  called  with- 
out the  answer,  “I  am  ready!”  and  he  often  volunteered 
to  take  the  place  of  some  “sore-back  horseman”  or 
some  one  not  able  for  duty.  About  the  ist  of  Sej.'- 
tember  he,  -with  other  dismounted  men,  was  detailed 
and  ordered  to  Grenada,  and  placed  in  a company  of 
sharpshooters.’ 

In  the  fight  at  Corinth,  October  3 and  4,  1862,  Corp. 
Ballard  led  a charge  from  the  railroad  against  '‘The 
Lady  Richardson,”  which  was  ordered  by  himself,  the 
conimander  either  being  wounded  or  out  of  sight.  He 
w^as  among  the  first,  if  not  the  first,  to  reach  the  gun, 
being  with  Comrade  Whitefield  at  the  time.  The  boys 
in  camp  afterward  accused  the  Corporal  of  jumping 


astride  the  gun,  which  was  so  hot  from  firing  that  it 
caused  him  to  leap  and  turn  somersaults  like  a circus- 
rider.  In  that  battle  lie  alone  captured  and  carried  to 
the  rear  eight  prisoners.  After  this  he  was  in  two 
charges  on  the  works,  mounting  the  top  and  cheering 
the  boys. 

Corp.  Ballard  lost  his  first  wife,  Henrietta,  and  was 
married  the  second  time  to  Aliss  Alartha  McDaniel, 
with  whom  he  now  lives.  He  is  the  father  of  nineteen 
children,  nine  of  whom  are  living. 


MRS,  MARY  AMARINTHIA  SNOWDEN, 

Capt.  James  G.  Holmes,  of  Charleston,  sends  sketch 
of  this  noble  Confederate  woman : 

Airs.  Alary  Amarinthia  Snowden,  daughter  of  Jo- 
seph Yates  and  widow  of  William  Snowden,  AI.D..  of 
Charleston,  S.  C.,  celebrated  her  seventy-eighth  birth- 
day September  10,  1897.  Her  ever-hospitable  home 
is  still  in  the  city  that  first  sounded  the  tocsin  of  the 
Confederate  war.  For  some  months  she  has  been  con- 
fined to  her  room.  It  is  peculiarly  fitting  that  a pen- 
and-ink  sketch  of  Airs.  Snowden's  life  should  be 
framed  in  the  Coxfeder.xte  AYter.vx,  for  she  is  a 
Confederate  woman  of  Confederate  women,  and  no 
other  has  exceeded  her  in  effort  or  accomplishment 
for  “the  cause”  while  it  lasted,  for  “the  principle”  as  it 
lives,  and  for  the  memories  that  to  her  are  sacred  and 
of  life  a part. 

During  the  war  Airs.  Snowden,  assisted  by  her 
equally  devoted  sister.  Airs.  Isabella  Snowden,  gave 
her  entire  time  to  the  service  of  the  hospitals  and  to 
nursing  the  sick  and  wounded  wherever  found,  min- 
istering e\  en  u ith  godlike  charity  to  those  vandal  sol- 
diers of  the  Union  army  who  were  laying  waste  the 
homes  of  those  she  loved,  desecrating  the  graves  of 
her  dead,  and  making  life  a terror  for  the  women  of 
the  South.  Her  whole  life  has  been  lived  unselfishly. 

Afrs.  Snowden  was  the  inspiration  and  prime  w'orker 
of  the  Calhoun  Alonument  Association,  which  had  ac- 
cumulated some  $75,000  before  the  war  to  build  a mon- 
ument to  the  greatest,  purest,  and  most  liberal  states- 
man America  had  produced  since  Washington,  and 
she  sewed  into  her  skirts  the  securities  when  Sherman 
burned  Columbia,  and  thus  preserved  the  means  that 
enabled  the  association  to  erect  the  imposing  monu- 
ment that  now-  adorns  Alarion  Square  in  front  of  the 
South  Carolina  AliKtary  Academy,  called  the  Citadel. 

The  war  ended.  Airs.  Snowden  and  her  sister,  both 
widow's,  turned  to  mend  their  grief  by  continuing  to 
live  for  others.  A brave  Alarylander,  Charles  E.  Rod- 
man,  w'ho  had  been  paralyzed  from  the  waist  down  by 
being  entombed  under  the  falling  ramparts  of  Battery 
Wagner,  w'as  the  first  object  of  their  solicitude.  They 
took  him  to  their  home  and  ministered  to  him  till  he 
w^as  removed  to  St.  Philip’s  Church  Home  (Episcopal), 
w'here  he  lived  until  removed  to  the  hospital  to  end 
his  brave  life.  Then  to  the  cry  from  the  w-ounded, 
penniless,  and  almost  disheartened  Confederate  vet- 
erans for  aid  to  educate  their  children  these  widowed 
sisters  responded  readily.  A large  and  commodious 
building  on  Broad  Street,  the  princmal  east-and-west 
street  of  Charleston,  w'as  obtained  for  $1,800  a year,  and 
they  mortgaged  their  home  to  secure  the  rental.  Airs. 
Snow’den  w'ent  to  w'arm-hearted,  sympathetic  Balti- 
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since  this  day  has  been  generally  observed  in  Charles- 
ton. As  long  as  she  is  able  Airs.  Snowflen  will  at- 
tend the  solemn  and  iniijressive  ceremonies,  and  will 
see,  as  she  has  done  for  thirty-si.x  years,  that  every 
grave  has  its  evergreen  cross  and  wreath. 

The  first  general  nionnment  to  the  Confederate  dead 
was  unveiled  in  the  soldiers’  plot  in  beautiful  Magno- 
lia Cemetery,  South  Carolina’s  own  W'ade  Hampton 
delivering  the  address.  It  is  not  saying  too  much  to 
affirm  that  the  bronze  Confederate  soUlier — clutching 
the  Hag  to  his  breast,  while  he  grasps  his  rifie  with  the 
other  hand — shows  its  Alunich  birth,  and  is  the  most 
truth-telling  and  spirited  monument  hi  the  South,  if 
not  in  the  Cnited  States,  as  it  stands  guarding  the 
graves  of  some  eight  hundred  Confederate  dead,  many 
of  whose  bodies  were  removed  from  the  field  of  Get- 
tysburg. 

As  Wade  Hampton  must  ever  be  our  typical  South 
Carolina  Confederate  soldier,  so  must  Alary  Amarin- 
thia  Snowden  remain  the  type  of  the  South  Carolina 
Confederate  woman,  fearless  and  faithful. 


Capt.  J.  J.  Hawthorne,  of  Camden,  Ala.,  is  a zealous 
Confederate,  and  proud  of  his  military  record.  His 
rank,  designated  above,  was  acc[uired  after  the  great 
war,  when  he  was  made  commander  of  the  “Wilcox 
Alounted  Rifles,”  in  1888. 

Comrade  Hawthorne  served  in  the  Third  Alabama 


mates,  the  very  first  voluntary  offering  to  the  cause. 
Declining  this  because  of  the  evident  necessity  of  the 
giver,  she  was  asked  if  she  rejected  the  “widow's  mite,” 
and  replied  that  she  would  gratefully  accept  it  then  as 
the  seed-corn,  blessed  of  God,  for  her  enterprise.  The 
incident  got  into  the  papers  and  was  read  in  Europe  by 
the  hopelessly  ill  daughter  (Aliss  Louise)  of  the  great 
philanthropist,  Hon.  W.  W.  Corcoran,  and  after  his 
daugliter’s  death  he  sent  Mrs.  Snowden  $1,000,  and 
thus  the  Confederate  Home  of  Charleston,  the  first  of 
its  kind,  was  started  “to  shelter  and  care  for  the  moth- 
ers, widows,  and  daughters  of  Confederate  soldiers” 
and  to  educate  the  daughters  in  the  noble  faith  for 
which  their  brave  fathers  had  fought  and  their  woman- 
ly mothers  suffered. 

It  was  in  1867  that  the  Home  took  shape  and  being; 
and  if  educating  the  daughters  of  noble  men  and  wom- 
en to  become  self-helping,  self-respecting,  and  work- 
ing women  in  the  world  is  meritorious,  then  Airs. 
Snowden’s  name  should  be  illumined  by  history  and 
live  in  song  and  story  and  in  the  hearts  of  grateful  peo- 
ple, for  some  fifteen  hundred  girls  of  the  state  have 
been  educated  in  the  Home,  and  by  her  untiring  efforts 
Mrs.  Snowden  caused  its  establishment,  support,  and 
partial  endowment.  After  a visit  to  this  home,  W.  W. 
Corcoran  gave  it  an  additional  amount  of  $5,000,  and 
a generous  Baltimore  woman  has  given  it  $20,000. 

Mrs.  Snowden  formed,  it  is  believed,  the  first  memo- 
rial association  in  the  South  in  1866,  which,  with  singu- 
lar propriety,  adopted  the  anniversary  of  Stonewall 
Jackson's  death,  Alay  10,  as  its  memorial  day,  and  ever 


CAPT.  ).  J.  HAWTHORNE. 

Cavalry,  and  an  account  of  his  experience  would  fur- 
nish many  chapters  of  history.  His  company  was  the 
escort,  or  “body-guard,”  to  Gen.  Braxton  Bragg  for  a 
time,  and  later  "did  picket  duty  along  the  coast,  mainly 
between  Fort  AIcRae  and  the  Perdido  River.  It  was 


more  to  learn  how  similar  eleemosynary  institutions 
were  managed  and  to  obtain  aid  to  carry  on  her  no  - 
ble work,  \ isiting  a home  for  widow's  in  that  cit_\', 
she  w'as  offered  one  dollar  by  one  of  the  dependent  in- 
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transf^erred  from  this  service  to  Corinth,  Miss.,  and  was 
in  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  during  which,  as  sergeant,  he 
commanded  couriers. 

His  command  was  under  Gen.  Wheeler  during 
Bragg’s  Kentucky  campaign.  In  the  battle  of  Chick- 
amauga  he  was  made  -ensign  of  his  regiment,  a post  of 
honor  with  its  special  peril.  He  served  with  Wheeler’s 
Calvary  on  to  the  close  of  the  war.  He  did  specially 
gallant  service  in  a hilt-to-hilt  -engagement  with  the 
Eighth  Michigan  Cavalry  near  New  Hope  Church,  in 
the  Dalton-Atlanta  campaign.  Again,  on  a scout,  near 
La  Fayette,  N.  C.,  his  command  got  into  close  quarters 
with  the  enemy,  when  he  again  did  perilous  work. 

Capt.  Hawthorne  is  a near  relative  of  Rev.  J.  B.  Haw- 
thorne, an  eminent  Baptist  minister  and  a Confederate, 
one  of  whose  sermons  was  in  a late  Veteran. 


DEAD  AT  NEW  HOPE  CHURCH, 

A letter  from  Robert  Howe,  Orlando,  Fla. : 

In  the  September  Veteran  there  is  published  an 
interesting  account  of  the  fight  at  New  Hope  Church, 
May  25,  1864,  wherein,  among  other  Confederate 
troops,  was  Fenner’s  Louisiana  Battery.  Comrade 
Ridley  asks  that  you  reproduce  the  poem  written  about 
that  time  concerning  the  incident  regarding  the 
Bridgens  brothers,  of  Fenner’s  Battery.  I have  a col- 
lection of  poems  called  ‘‘War  Flowers,”  by  John  Au- 
gustin, published  just  after  the  war,  in  which  is  the 
poem  referred  to.  I enclose  a copy,  with  the  note  pre- 
fixed to  it  in  the  book. 

In  this  connection  I correct  a misunderstanding  of 
Comrade  Ridley.  These  brothers,  were  not  all  shot. 
One  was  killed  and  one  wounded;  the  third  was  un- 
hurt. I was  a sergeant  in  Fenner’s  Battery  and  in 
charge  of  the  gun  referred  to  at  that  time.  Corp.  Bru- 
net was  gunner  at  one  of  the  other  guns  of  the  battery. 
Two  of  the  brothers  were  working  at  this  gun,  at  the 
trail,  while  the  third  brother  was  attached  to  the  gun 
as  an  extra  man.  Private  R.  x\.  Bridgens  was  soon 
killed.  The  second  brother  was  then  severely  wound- 
ed by  a shot  in  the  thigh,  when  I called  for  the  third 
brother  to  take  his  place,  which  he  did  promptly,  but 
passed  through  the  fight  unhurt.  You  will  note  that 
the  poem  speaks  of  but  two  killed,  Corp.  Brunet  and 
Private  R.  A.  Bridgens.  The  poem  is  as  follows : 

TO  OUR  DEAD  AT  NEW  HOPE  CHURCH.  ■ 

CORP.  W.  H.  HRI  NET  AND  PKIV.VTE  K.  A.  BRIDGENS. 

fXoTE. — The  facts  recited  below  occurred  in  the  battle  of 
New  Hope  Church  on  the  25th  of  May,  1864,  during  Gen. 
Johnston’s  Georgia  campaign,  where  two  brigades  of  infantry 
of  Stevrnrt’s  Division  and  Eldridge’s  Battalion  of  Artillery, 
forming  the  rear  of  the  army,  after  a severe  engagement  of 
three  hours,  repulsed  Hooker’s  Corps  of  the  Federal  army. 
The  hero  brothers  belonged  to  Fenner’s  Louisiana  Battery.] 

They  sleep  the  deep  sleep  ’neath  the  sanctified  sod 
lUa'de  holy  with  patriot  gore; 

They  are  restins  for  aye  in  the  bosom  of  God, 

Tlie  bugle  will  wake  them  no  more. 

No  more  will  they  thunder  their  wrath  on  the  foes. 

Nor  smile  on  their  friends  as  of  yore: 

By  honor’s  proud  voice  they  wer"  lulled  to  repose, 

Their  knell  was  the  fierce  battle  roar. 

One  died — he  had  sighted  his  gun  ere  he  fell, 

That  round  was  the  corporal’s  last: 

His  soul  on  the  canister  rushed  with  a yell, 

.\nd  scattered  the  foe  as  it  passed. 


None  braver  in  battle,  in  camp  none  more  kind, 

On  the  march  and  bivouac  none  so  gay; 

I.et  him  rest:  m the  hearts  of  his  friends  he’s  enshrined. 
And  God  freedom’s  debt  will  repay. 

Another  was  tending  the  trail — came  the  shot 
And  buried  itself  in  his  head — 

His  brother  stretched  out  the  pale  corse — murmured  not 
And  stern,  took  the  place  of  the  dead. 

He  also  was  struck,  but  unmoved  he  remained; 

At  his  post  like  a statue  he  stood. 

Till  his  ihird  brother  came  on  the  ground,  crimson-stained 
By  the  flow  of  his  own  kindred  blood. 

’Twas  then  the  jmung  Spartan,  on  giving  his  place 
To  the  last  of  the  heroic  three, 

S.aid.  “Brother,”  then  looking  the  dead  in  the  face, 

“Give  them  one  for  revenge  and  for  me.” 

No  more  need  we  look  in  dead  history’s  page. 

Our  souls  with  devotion  to  fire. 

For  our  eyes  have  beheld  in  this  country  and  age 
How  heroes  and  freemen  expire. 

All  honor  and  fame  to  the  good  and  the  brave. 

The  dead  of  our  patriot  band. 

The  martyrs  who  perished  their  country  to  save 
At  Liberty’s  welcome  command. 

Kennesaw  Ridge,  June  i^,  1S64. 

Mrs.  Charles  C.  Anderson,  Historian  of  the  Chatta- 
nooga Chapter,  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  writes: 

This  chapter  was  chartered  in  September  of  last 
year,  with  a membership  of  sixty.  At  each  monthly 
meeting  we  have  had  papers  read  pertaining  to  the 
Confederacy,  original,  as  nearly  as  possible,  d'he 
older  members  have  recited  personal  experiences  be- 
fore and  during  the  war,  and  the  younger  ones  have 
been  stimulated  to  study  more  the  history  of  the  Con- 
federacy. This  chapter,  with  the  assistance  of  many 
of  the  ladies  of  the  city,  held  a carnival  of  three  days’ 
duration  last  spring,  from  which  they  realized  over 
$700,  and  the  amount  was  equally  divided  between  N. 
B.  Forrest  Camp  and  the  Battle  Abbey  Fund.  We 
have  raised,  aside  from  dues,  $65,  which  is  to  be  used 
improving  the  Confederate  cemetery  and  in  securing 
a room  for  the  chapter. 

The  foregoing,  having  been  written  some  time  ago, 
was  returned  to  Chattanooga  for  supplemental  notes, 
and  the  following  comes  from  Mrs.  Anne  B.  Hyde; 

My  lovely  sister,  Mary  Bachman  Anderson,  was  in 
heaven  when  vour  letter  reached  here,  having  been 
suddenly  called  away  October  15. 

Mrs.  Anderson  was  the  daughter  of  Rev.  J.  W. 
Bachman,  who  has  for  many  years  been  in  active 
Christian  ministry  in  Chattanooga.  He  and  his 
brothers,  like  the  ministers  Cave,  reported  in  this  Vet- 
eran, were  valiant  Confederate  soldiers. 

The  annual  reunion  of  Hill  County  Camp  No.  166, 
and  Parsons’  Brigade,  jointly,  was  held  at  Hillsboro, 
Tex.,  on  August  13.  About  four  thousand  people 
were  in  attendance.  Principal  addresses  were  made 
by  ex-Gov.  Hubbard,  Col.  R.  Q.  Mills,  and  B.  P. 
Marchbanks,  all  Texans.  A recitation  by  Miss  Annie 
Staples  w'as  much  enjoyed.  Good  humor,  good  senti- 
ments, and  patriotic  devotion  to  do  the  right  by  our 
government  was  all-prevailing.  O happy  memories? 
O sad  memories  of  the  past! 
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SPECIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


Conducted  by  ROBERT  A.  SMYTH,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Send  all  communications  for  this  department  to  him. 

[Comrades  everywhere  are  urged  to  commend  the  organizations  of  Sons. 
By  Doing  so  they  may  be  very  helpful  to  Cornmander  Smyin.  to. 
Cunninuham.J 


Quite  a number  of  camps  of  Sons  have  been  organ- 
ized during  the  past  month — in  a number  of  instances 
in  entirely  new  sections,  which  shows  that  the  interest 
in  this  organization  is  spreading  throughout,  all  the 
Southern  States.  Only  one  camp,  however,  has  been 
sufficiently  organized  to  apply  for  a charter,  and  that 
is  Camp  Richard  H.  Anderson  No.  47,  Beaufort,  S.  C. 
Hoivever,  the  following  camps  have  been  started,  arid 
probably  by  the  time  this  magazine  is  in  press  they  v/ill 
have  applied  for  membership:  John  Bratton,  Winns- 
boro,  S.  C. ; M.  L.  Bonham,  Saluda,  S.  C.;  J.  E.  _B. 
Stuart,  Marlinton,  W.  \^a. ; John  A.  Broadus,  Louis- 
ville, Ky.  At  the  following  places  these  organizations 
have  been  started:  Ninety-Six,  Pickens,  S.  C. ; Russell- 
ville, Ky. ; Selma,  Birmingham,  Dadesville,  Ala. 

The  j.  E.  B.  Stuart  Camp,  at  Marlington,  W.  Va., 
which  was  organized  September  29  with  forty-five 
members,  is  the  first  camp  of  Sons  of  Veterans  to  be 
organized  in  the  state  of  West  V srginia.  The  credit 
of  organizing  this  camp  belongs  to  Col.  A.  C.  L.  Gate- 
wood,  Adjutant-General  of  the  West  Virginia  Divi- 
sion, U.  C.  V.  This  gentleman  writes  that  he  expects 
to  organize  two  or  three  more  camps  of  Sons  in  his 
county  very  shortly. 

A number  of  letters  have  been  received  from  xTr- 
kansas  and  Texas  requesting  information  as  to  how  to 
form  a camp  of  Sons,  and  asking  for  the  necessary 
papers.  It  is  expected  that  a number  of  camps  will 
be  organized  in  these  states  before  long. 

We  are  glad  to  note  the  formation  of  two  more 
camps  in  Kentucky,  and  plans  now  on  foot  assure  us 
of  three  or  four  more  camps  in  that  state  very  soon. 

The  Virginia  and  Tennessee  Sons  of  Veterans  are 
to  hold  reunions  in  Richmond  October  20-22,  and  in 
Memphis  November  17,  18.  Virginia  claims  twenty- 
four  organized  camps  in  the  state,  but  only  fourteen 
of  these  are  members  of  the  United  Sons  of  Confeder- 
ate Veterans.  Tennessee  has  fifteen  organized  camps, 
and  only  six  of  them  are  members  of  the  general  or- 
ganization. Strong  efforts  will  be  made  to  have  the 
other  camps  send  in  their  applications  for  charters 
from  the  general  organization.  It  is  important  that 
all  camps  of  Sons  should  be  members  of  the  general 
organization,  so  that  their  united  efforts  may  be  ex- 
erted toward  the  accomplishment  of  the  common  aim 
and  purpose. 


It  is  gratifying  to  note  the  jirogress  which  has  been 
made  in  the  Alabama  Division  since  the  appointment 
of  Mr.  P.  H.  Mell,  of  Auburn,  as  Commander.  With- 
in one  month  three  camps  have  been  organized,  and 
through  the  publication  in  the  press  of  the  state  of  a 
circular  letter  from  Mr.  Mell  a great  deal  of  interest 
has  been  aroused  in  the  cause.  The  Alabama  Division 
expects  to  hold  its  reunion  in  Birmingham,  date  not 
fixed,  and  we  feel  sure  that  by  that  time  in  organization 
and  number  of  camps  it  will  rival  many  of  the  older 
divisions.  Mr.  Mell,  being  Professor  of  Geology  and 
Botany  at  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute,  xTuburn, 
Ala.,  has  a wide  acquaintance  througnout  the  state. 
He  is  actively  interested  in  all  Confederate  enterprises, 
and  has  taken  hold  of  this  work  with  a vim  which 
makes  its  success  assured. 

xA.t  the  last  reunion  of  the  South  Carolina  Division 
of  the  United  Confederate  Veterans,  at  Greenville,  on 
behalf  of  the  division,  Gen.  M.  L.  Bonham  pledged 
$150  toward  the  amount  to  be  raised  for  the  building 
of  a monument  in  South  Carolina  to  the  women  of  the 
Confederacy.  This  amount  was  apportioned  out 
amiong  the  camps  of  the  division,  each  camp  having  to 
raise  $10;  and  Camp  W.  W.  Humphreys  No.  7,  Sons 
of  Confederate  Veterans,  Anderson,  S.  C.,  is  the  first 
Confederate  organization  of  any  kind  in  the  state  10 
respond,  having  remitted  the  $10  apportioned  to  them. 

The  interest  which  the  veterans  are  showing  in  this 
organization  of  their  sons  has  greatly  aided  the  estab- 
lishment of  camps.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  veterans 
of  every  city  and  section  will  interest  themselves  in  be- 
half of  their  sons  forming  camps  to  perpetuate  and 
commemorate  the  heroic  deeds  of  Southern  soldiers. 

Remember  that  any  information  desired  will  be 
gladly  and  promptly  furnished  upon  application  to  the 
headquarters  of  the  Sons,  at  Charleston,  S.  C. 


Wdiere  it  is  more  convenient  or  preferable,  especially 
if  it  be  near  press-time,  communications  may  be  ad- 
dressed directly  to  the  Veteran,  at  Nashville,  as  well. 


ATTENTION,  FORREST'S  CAVALRY! 

General  Order  No.  i : All  survivors  of  Gen.  For- 
rest’s Cavalry  are  urgently  requested  to  meet  at  IMem- 
phis,  Tenn.,  during  the  state  reunion  of  Confederate 
soldiers,  October  17,  18,  1897.  in  order  to  complete 
the  reorganization  of  Forrest’s  Cavalry  -Tssociation. 
This  includes  all  branches  of  the  service — cavalry,  in- 
fantry, and  artillery  — whether  they  served  with  him 
only  a month  or  all  of  the  war.  By  order  of 

FI.  B.  Lyons,  General  Commanding. 

George  L.  Cowan,  A.  A.  General  and  Chief  of  Staff . 


Hints  to  the  Wise  and  the  True. — John  Lake 
Black,  in  the  Lonoke  (Ark.)  Democrat:  “Pity  but  what 
more  of  our  people  read  the  Confederate  Veteran! 
It  is  the  only  mouthpiece  the  old  Southern  soldier  has, 
and  never  fails  to  speak  out  in  meeting.  It  is  edited  by 
one  of  the  boys  who  were  in  the  trenches  from  1861  to 
1865,  and  knows  how  to  tell  things  as  they  occurred. 
At  the  reunion  next  week  some  one  should  start  a 
subscription-list  and  forward  it  to  Brother  Cunning- 
ham at  Nashville.  We  hope  some  old  ‘vet’  will  think 
of  this.” 
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THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  TENNESSEE  CENTENNIAL  EXPOSITION, 


.•!<  K-.I  l)K  j.  \V.  'LHOMAS 

Tlie  Tennessee  Centennial  Exposition  closes  with 
this  month  of  October.  At  this  writing-  (the  23d)  the 
corporation  is  in  a fair  way  to  realize  sufficient  to  pay 
all  of  its  liabilities.  The  management  has  been  of 
high  credit  in  all  respects.  J.  A'.  Thomas,  President, 


THE  UIALTO. 


and  E.  C.  Lewis,  Director-General,  are  doubtless  the 
most  suitable  men  for  these  important  places  who  could 
have  been  selected.  The  important  relation  of  Presi- 
dent Thomas  to  the  railroads — the  great  avenues  of 
travel — his  high  character  as  a citizen,  his  eminent  abil- 
ities, and  his  extensive  popularity  gave  him  special  ad- 
vantages; while  Maj.  Lewis’s  genius  and  his  skill  as  an 
architect,  together  with  his  extraordinary  judgment  in 
fmsiness  matters,  gave  at  once  implicit  confidence  to 
the  large  Board  of  Directors,  which  is  comprised  of 
representative  citizens.  The  enterprise  has  been  car- 
ried through  consistently  with  these  anticipations. 

The  \Tter.\x  is  proud  of  being  able  to  present  an 
excellent  picture  cf  Maj.  Lewis  as  the  first  lialf-tone  of 


TERMINAL  STATION,  BUILT  BY  N.,  C.,  AND  ST.  L.  RAILWAY. 

him  ever  made.  The  illustrated  papers  sought  his 
photograph  in  vain  at  the  beginning  of  the  Exposition. 
His  good  wife  said  the  A'eter.vx  could  have  it  after  tire 
Exposition  \vas  over,  and  has  graciously  compromised 
bv  allowing  it  to  appear  this  last  week  of  the  exhibition. 


THE  MEiMPHIS  BUILDING. 
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.Maj.  Lewis  was  not  a (,'onfefleratc  in  the  war;  he 
was  not  old  enough;  but  as  a lad  he  took  ten  car-loads 
of  iron  from  the  Cumberland  Iron  Works  to  Memj>his 
to  build  a Confederate  j:j;’unb(jat,  aiul  with  the  $26,000 
proceeds  ("paper  money,  equal  to  g^old)  wrapped  around 
his  ankles  under  his  boot-tops  ])aid  his  first  visit  to  a 
theater.  “Romeo  and  Juliet”  was  the  play.  Ills  fa- 
ther was  compelled  to  witness  the  destruction  of  the 
"reat  iron  property,  so  far  as  it  was  destructible,  from 
the  Federal  fleet  after  the  fall  of  Fort  Donelson. 

While  g i V i n g- 
m u c h and  richly 
deserved  tribute  to 
the  President  a n d 
to  the  Director- 
General,  the  pro- 
moters of  the  great 
enterprise,  in  so  far 
as  making  known 
its  merits  is  con- 
cerned, hlr.  Her- 
man Justi,  his  as- 
sociates, a n d t h e 
Xashville  daily  pa- 
pers deserve  com- 
mensurate credit. 

The  people  direct- 

, , HERMAN  JUSTI. 

ly  concerned  can 

hardly  realize  the  help  of  the  Nashville  daily  papers. 

The  Press  Department  was  inaugurated  most  aus- 
piciously by  Mr.  Leiand  Rankin,  and  he  was  expected 
to  have  charge  of  it  throughout  the  Exposition  period; 
but,  having  been  elected  to  the  control  of  the  NashvilU^ 
American,  he  withdrew  his  connection,  and  Dr.  R.  A. 
Halley,  who  had  been  with  the  American,  became  Mr. 
Justi’s  assistant,  and  a diligent  worker  he  has  been. 


The  management  has  given  a prominence  to  this 
city  and  to  the  resources  of  the  South  that  has  hard- 
ly ever  been  equaled.  Distinguished  representatives 
from  many  Northern  as  well  as  Southern  States  have 
given  tone  and  interest  to  the  enterprise.  Of  these, 
[Massachusetts  has  done  her  share  in  the  prolonged  vis- 
it of  Gov.  Wolcott  and  others.  Gen.  Curtis  Guild,  Jr., 
of  his  staff,  said,  pertinent  to  these  columns : 

Our  delegation  has  been  especially  interested  in  the 
display  of  Confederate  relics  and  battle-flags.  In  [Mas- 
sachusetts we  no  longer  institute  comparisons  between 
the  First  Texas  at  Sharpsburg  and  the  First  [Minneso- 
ta at  Gettysburg,  but  we  glory  in  the  fact  that  cold  fig- 
iires  show  that  the  daring  of  a hundred  regiments. 
South  and  North,  surpassed  that  of  the  WTstphalians 
at  [Mars-le-Tour  or  the  Light  Brigade  at  Balaklava, 
and  that,  whether  it  was  shown  by  South  or  North,  the 
bravery  of  both  was  American. 


It  is  consistent  with  the  Director-General  to  object  to 
such  prominence.  He  has  liad  no  red  ta])c  in  the  I'ix- 


NASHVILLE  RESIDENCE  OF  MAJ.  LEWIS. 


position  management,  and  esteemed  the  comfort  of  vis- 
itors of  more  value  than  the  grass,  but  the  grass  and 
flowers  have  greeted  each  new  day  with  a fitting  charm 
to  the  architecture  of  the  whole,  which  is  as  happy  as 
if  the  end  could  have  been  seen  from  the  beginning. 


DIRECTOR-GENERAL  E.  C.  LEWIS. 
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N.,  C.,  * ST.  L.  railway:  president,  J.  \V.  THOMAS;  GEN.  FREIGHT  AGENT,  R.  :M  . KNOX;  GEN.  PASSENGER  AGENT,  W.  L.  DANLEY. 


The  above  illustrates  the  general  offices 
The  original  X.  & C.  railroad  of  151  miles 


MAJ.  W,  L.  DANLEY. 

The  Four  Hundred,  an  American  So- 
ciety journal  of  travel,  for  April  is  the 
most  creditable  periodical  that  appeared 
in  connection  with  the  Centennial  Expo- 
sition, especially  in  its  illustrations.  It 
states  that  after  President  Thomas,  the 
most  widely  known  factor  of  the  Nash- 
ville, Chattanooga,  & .St.  f.ouis  official 
family  is  Maj.  W.  L.  Danley,  the  gen- 
eral passenger  and  ticket  agent,  who  is  a 
native  and  self-made  Tennesseean,  and 
has  occupied  his  designated  position 
nearly  thirty  years — in  keeping  with  the 
remarkable  “staying”  record  of  Nash- 
ville, Chattanooga,  & St,  Louis  officials 
and  atf(u/i<h  generally.  Maj.  Danley  was 
born  and  reared  at  Carthage,  Smith 
Countv,  Tenn.,  and  began  his  life-work 
on  a farm.  His  entree  to  the  railroad 
world,  in  w'hich  he  is  now  distinguished, 
was  as  a dump-gang  boss  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Tennessee  division  of  the 
Mobile  & Ohio,  lie  entered  the  seiwice 
of  the  Nashville  A Chattanooga  as  a 
clerk  in  the  Nashville  freight  office,  but 
he  resigned  when  the  rebellion  broke 
out  and  enlisted  as  a private  in  a Con- 
federate company  composed  of  railroad 
young  men.  He  was  with  his  command 
in  Virginia  the  first  year  of  the  war,  and 
he  was  also  in  the  Shiloh,  Chickamauga, 
Murfreesboro,  and  Perryville  battles. 
After  the  war,  before  returning  perma- 
nently to  the  Nashville  A Chattanooga, 
he  served  the  Memphis  & Charleston  two 
years  as  general  ticket  agent,  and  next 
the  Louisville  & Nashville  a period  as 
clerk  of  the  general  agent  at  Memphis. 
In  1868,  however.  President  Thomas — 
then  superintendent — recalled  Mr.  Dan- 
ley to  the  Nashville  & Chattanooga,  and 
appointed  him  the  general  passenger 
and  ticket  agent,  which  position  he  has 
held  ever  since  and  which  distinguishes 
him  in  the  railroad  world  as  the  longest 
occupant  in  that  capacity  on  a single  sys- 
tem in  America.  Think  of  almost  thirty 
years  in  one  position  and  of  the  growth 
of  a system  meanwhile  from  151  to  1,200 


of  the  N.,  C.,  A St.  L.  Ry.  Co.,  NasliN  ille. 
has  been  e .tended  to  about  1,200  miles. 


miles  or  thereabouts!  Mr.  Danley  is  a 
man  of  marked  force  of  character  and 
inexhaustible  energy  in  discharging  his 
midtiplied  duties.  He  is  thoroughly  fa- 
miliar with  everv  detail  of  his  depart- 
ment. There  is  nothing  frivolous  in 


MAJ.  W.  L.  DANLEY. 

Nashville,  Chattanooga,  & St.  Louis  print- 
ing and  it  is  evident  that  some  one  of  a 
terse,  expressive,  and  decisive  style  is  the 
directing  spirit. 

Mr.  Danley  is  a Nashville  citizen  of 
the  first  business  and  social  standing,  a 
Christian  gentleman,  and  one  whose 
weight  of  influence  will  always  be  found 
thrown  where  it  will  benefit  the  commu- 
nity and  his  fellow  citizens.  There  is 
not  a better  known  or  more  respected 
G.  P.  A.  in  the  American  railroad  world 
than  Maj.  \V.  L.  Danley. 


Fifty  Years  Ago. 

President  Polk  in  the  White  House  chair. 
W’hile  in  Lowell  was  Doctor  Ayer ; 

Both  were  busy  for  human  weal 
One  to  govern  and  one  to  heal. 

And,  as  a president’s  power  of  will 
Sometimes  depends  on  a liver-pill, 

Mr.  Polk  took  Ayer’s  Pills  I trow 
Pot  his  liver,  50  years  ago. 


Ayer’s  Cathartic  Pills 

were  designed  to  supply  a 
model  purgative  to  people  who 
had  so  long  injured  themselves 
with  griping  medicines.  iBeing 
carefully  prepared  and  their  in- 
gredients adjusted  to  the  exact 
necessities  of  the  bowels  and 
liver,  their  popularity  was  in- 
stantaneous. That  this  popu- 
larity has  been  maintained  is. 
well  marked  in  the  medal 
awarded  these  pills  at  th» 
World’s  Pair  1893. 

50  Years  of  Cures. 


HKWAUK  OK  OINTMENTS  FOR  CATAKKil 
THAT  CONTAIN  MERCURY, 

as  mercury  will  surely  destroy  the  sense  of  smell 
and  completely  derange  the  whf)le  syslem  when  en- 
tering it  through  the  muco\is  surflices.  Such  ar- 
ticles should  never  he  used  except  on  j)rescriptions 
from  rej)utahle  pliysicians,  as  the  damage  they  will 
do  is  tenfold  the  good  vou  can  possibly  derive 
from  them.  llalTs  CatariOi  Cure,  manufactured  by 
K.  J.  Cheney  iV'  Co.,  Toledo,  ().,  contains  no  jnercu- 
ry,  ajul  is  taken  internally,  acting  directly  upon  tin* 
blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the  system.  In  buy- 
ing Hall’s  Catarrh  Cure  be  sure  you  get  the  genu- 
ine. It  is  taken  internally,  and  made  in  Toledo,  O., 
by  F.  j.  Cheney  iV  Co.  Testimonials  free. 
^J^T“Sold  by  Uruggisls,  price  75c.  per  bottle. 


" MEMENTOES  OF  DIXIE." 

Mrs.  Mary  Smith,  of  Mobile,  who  at. 
tended  the  United  Confederate  Veteran 
reunion  in  June,  spent  the  summer  in 
Nashville.  She  has  issued  a booklet  of 
her  own  poems  entitled,  “Mementoes  of 
Dixie,’’  designed  as  a souvenir  of  the 
Richmond  and  the  Nashville  reunions. 

Her  greeting  to  veterans  at  Nashville 
is  as  follows: 

They’ll  meet  no  more  in  Richmond, 
The  men  who  fought  with  Lee 

And  met  the  host  of  Sherman 
When  marching  to  the  sea. 

But  Nashville’s  gates  are  open — 

In  anthems  loud  and  free 

She  gives  a joyous  welcome 
For  grand  old  Tennessee. 

To  men  so  brave  and  generous, 

Our  noble,  gallant  few 

Whose  hearts  in  peace  or  battle 
Are  always  w'arm  and  true. 

Then  welcome,  ever  welcome, 

Ve  sons  from  far  and  near. 

Whilst  sweetest  strains  of  music 
Proclaim  vour  entrance  here. 


CONSUMPTION  CURED. 

An  old  physician,  retired  from  practice,  had 
placed  in  his  hands  by  an  East  India  missionary  the 
formula  of  a simple  vegetable  remedy  for  the 
speedy  and  permanent  cure  of  Consumption,  Bron- 
chitis, Catarrh,  Asthma,  and  all  Throat  and  Lung 
Affections,  also  a positive  and  radical  cure  for 
Nervous  Debility  and  all  Nervous  Complaints. 
Having  tested  its  wonderful  curative  powers  in 
thousands  of  cases,  and  desiring  to  relieve  human 
suffering,  I will  send  free  of  charge  to  all  who  wish 
it,  this  receipt,  in  German,  French,  or  English,  witli 
full  directions  for  preparing  and  using.  Sent  by 
mail,  by  addressing,  with  stamp,  naming  this  paper 
W.  A.  Noyes,  S20  Powers’  Block,  Rochester,  N,  Y 


LIFE  OF  SENATOR  BEN  H.  HILL, 

Ben  Hill,  Jr.,  son  of  the  eminent  ora- 
tor, statesman,  and  patriot,  has  com- 
piled into  a volume  of  823  pages  the 
speeches  and  writings,  also  a life 
sketch,  of  Senator  Ben  Hill,  of  Georgia. 
This  book  is  supplied  by  the  Veteran 
in  library  binding,  price  $3.50  (origi- 
nally $5),  free  for  10  subscriptions.  Or 
it  will  be  sent  (post-paid  in  both  cases) 
for  ?3  with  a renewal  or  new  subscrip- 
tion. The  book  contains  27  of  his  most 
noted  speeches  before  the  people  and 
in  the  United  States  Senate,  and  thirty- 
five  articles  from  his  pen,  twenty-two 
of  which  were  written  during  the  Re- 
construction period,  with  his  famous 
“notes  on  the  situation.”  The  book 
will  be  furnished  in  cloth  for  9 sub- 
scriptions, and  in  gilt  morocco  for  12 
subscriptions  to  Confederate  Vet- 
eran. 


(Confederate  l/eterap. 

THE  LIFE  OF  SAM  DAVIS. 

All  the  important  events  of  Sam  Da- 
vis’s life  are  contained  in  W.  D.  Fox’s 
drama,  which  is  a dramatic  history  of 
the  Confederate  hero’s  matchless  deed. 
The  book  has  received  the  flattering 
endorsement  of  the  press  of  the  South, 
and  many  able  public  men  have  ex- 
pressed good  opinions  of  it.  The  price 
has  been  reduced  from  50  cents  to  25 
cents  a copy.  The  book  can  be  had  by 
writing  to  the  Confederate  Veteran, 
enclosing  twenty-five  cents  in  silver  or 
stamps.  The  national,  if  not  world- 
wide prominence  of  the  character  will 
make  it  all  the  more  desirable  to  have 
the  splendid  production  by  Mr.  Fox 
prepared  after  prolonged  study  of  his 
matchless  heroism.  Any  subscriber 
who  in  remitting  a renewal  will  send 
a new  subscriber  can  have  the  drama 
free  and  post-paid. 


HANCOCK'S  DIARY— THE  SECOND 
TENNESSEE. 

Rev.  E.  C.  Faulkner,  Searcy,  Ark.: 

The  title  of  Hancock’s  book,  “History 
of  the  Second  Tennessee  Cavalry,”  is 
misleading  to  those  who  have  never  seen 
the  book.  They  are  apt  to  regard  it  as 
a history  of  that  one  regiment  only.  In 
truth,  it  is  a good  history  of  the  Ten- 
nessee and  Mississippi  Departments 
from  the  first  year  of  the  war  to  the 
close.  There  is  much  of  thrilling  inter- 
est in  it  to  all  of  Forrest’s  men  and  their 
friends.  The  author  kept  a diary  and 
faithfully  recorded  all  events  of  interest 
in  the  extensive  territory  in  which  For- 
rest moved  and  fought.  The  author 
wastes  no  words  in  his  narrative,  but 
brings  event  after  event  before  the  read- 
er with  such  panoramic  precision  and 
vividness  that  old  and  young  will  read 
with  interest.  Comrades  don’t  fail  to 
buy  a copy  of  Hancock’s  history.  You 
will  thereby  help  a needy  and  highly  de- 
serving comrade,  and  you  will  get  more 
than  the  value  of  your  two  dollars;  and 
you  will  also  thank  me  for  calling  your 
attention  to  the  book. 

The  book  can  he  had  of  the  author  or 
at  the  Veteran  office. 


for  Winter.! 


What  You  Can  Buy  for  25  cts.*  postpaid.  ► 

5 Tlyncintlis,  all  difTerent  rolors,  boaiitiful,  25o*  E 
20  Tulips,  a fine  assoi  tiuent,  all  colors,  . 25o.  ► 

10  ('liojcest  VarietieH  Narcissus,  all  colors,  25o.  ► 
30  Crocus,  all  colors,  handsome,  . . 25c.  t 

2 Chinese  iSacred  Lilies,  or  .loss  Flower,  25c.  f 
3o  Freesias,  Alba,  Splendid  Winter  Bloomer,  25c.  ► 

2 (-’alia  Lilies,  for  Winter  Blooming,  . 25c.  ► 

1‘)  (.)xalis,  all  Colors,  including  Bnttercnps,  25c.  t 

li  Clioice  Wintei  blooming  Roses,  all  colors,  25c.  t 
■')  (-'hoice  Geraniiims,  all  (iitleront,  . . 25c.  f 

3 (,’arnations,  ready  to  bloom,  . . 25c.  P 

2 Elegant  Decorative  Palms,  . . . 25c.  t 

8 Giant  Golden  Sacred  Lilies,  new  . 25c.  f 

Yon  may  select  3 complete  sets  for  60  ct-s.:  any  P 
ft  sets  for  61.  Get  yonr  neighbor  to  club  wiili  you  ► 
and  get  yonrs  Free.  Catalogue  free ; order  to<lay.  t 
GREAT  WESTERN  PL  ANT  CO- > Sph  ngfield,0.  J 


MORPHINE,  W.'ilj  “S 

cured  at  home.  Remedy  S5.  ^Cure  Gu-^ranteed. 
Endorsed  by  physicians,  ministers,  and  ochers. 
Book  of  particulars,  testimonials,  etc.,  free.  To- 
haccoline,  the  tobacco  cure,  81.  Estahlished  1802. 

WILSON  CHEMICAL  COMPANY,  Dublin,  Tex. 


IBXJXaIBS. 


Sent  hy  ,V/z»7,  postpaid,  at  the  following  special  prices: 

3 lovely  IIY  VC’I.NTIIS,  different  color-,  tine,  for  10  cents. 

6 “ TL'MI’S.  I tvelj  sorts,  all  diflerent,  “ 10  “ 

5 ‘ NAKdSSlS,  “ “ “ “ 10  “ 

10  SPtM.SH  IKI.S,  Iioiliin?  finer  in  flowers,  - “ 10  “ 

10  (’itOriS,  5 sort-,  iiametl,  . . . 10  “ 

10  FKKESl.tS,  fine  mixed  sorts,  - - • *'  10  “ 

10  OX AIJS,  all  differeni  colors,  ♦ ♦ “10  “ 

Or  itie  whole  5t  Bulbs,  post-paid,  for  :0  r»  ni«. 

MY  CATALOGUE, I, 

Bulbs,  fur  Pall  Planfins  and  Winter  Hloomiug,  i.s  now  rea.iy, 
and  will  hi;  mailed  'o  all  who  app!'.  riioir*e-t  Hva- 

cinths,  Tulifis.  Narcis>u-,  and  other  Bulbs  at  greatly  reduced 
prices.  WrUf.  fm  if  a' one®.  Adores-. 

MISS  ELLA  V.  BAINES, 

The  Woman  Florist.  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 


LAND  AND  A LIVING 

Are  best  and  cheapest  in  the  great 
New  South.  The  Northern  farmer,  ar- 
tisan, merchant,  manufacturer,  are  all 
hurrying  into  this  rapidly  developing 
country  as  pioneers.  The  open  climate, 
the  low  price  of  land,  and  its  steady  in- 
crease in  value;  the  positive  assurance  of 
crops,  with  but  little  effort  to  raise  them, 
all  combine  to  turn  all  eyes  southward. 

To  assist  in  this  movement,  low  rail- 
road rates  have  been  inaugurated  over 
the  Queen  and  Crescent  Route  from 
Northern  towns  and  villages,  both 
round-trip  and  one-way  tickets  being  on 
sale  on  the  first  and  third  Tuesday  of 
each  month  until  October,  1897.  Round- 
trip  tickets,  one  fare,  plus  $2.  One-way 
tickets,  two  cents  per  mile. 

Now  is  the  time  for  you  to  go  and  see. 
Much  has  been  said  and  written  about 
the  fruit,  grains,  and  grasses  along  the 
Queen  and  Crescent  Route,  and  about 
its  climate — no  blizzards  and  no  sun- 
strolces.  Summer  nights  are  cool. 
Grass  grows  ten  months  in  the  year. 
Less  wear  and  tear  in  living  than  you’ve 
known  in  the  North.  A million  acres 
at  $3  to  $5  an  acre,  on  easy  terms.  Now 
is  the  time  to  go  and  see  for  yourself. 
Write  to  W.  C.  Rinearson,  G.  P.  A. 
Queen  and  Crescent  Route,  Cincinnati, 
O..  for  such  information  as  you  desire 
before  starting. 


CIVIL  WAR  BOOKS,  POR- 
TRAITS, AITOGRAPHS, 

BOUGHT  AND  SOLD  BY 

AMERICAN  PRESS  CO., 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Special  Lists  Sent  to  Buyers. 
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PRICE  AND  QUALITY 

Are  two  of  the  factors  which  should  be  consid^^ 
ered  in  purchasing  musical  instruments.  If  you 
consider  price  alone,  youll  probably  not  buy  of 
us,  because  we  don^t  sell  cheap  goods.  But  if 
you  are  willing  to  pay  a reasonable  price  for  a 
fine  instrument  we  will  sell  you  anything  from 
a piano  to  a jew^s^harp. 

LYNNWOOD  GUITARS  AND  MANDOLINS 

Are  sold  exclusively  by  our  house  and  are  justly  celebrated  for  their  beautiful 
tone  and  artistic  finish«  They  are  as  good  as  the  best,  and  better  than  many  for 
which  double  the  price  is  asked,  A written  guarantee  accompanies  every  Lynm' 
wood.  Write  for  catalogue  and  full  information  as  to  prices, 


e:  e:  ^ e-- ^ C".  e:  e’.  «■•  e: 


e ei  ^ ^ ^ t 


MUSIC. 


m 


m 


We  Sell  Everything  in  Sheet  Music,  Muslc^'Books,  etc.  We  Will  Send  by  Mail, 
Postf'paid,  Any  of  These  Pieces  for  Half  the  Price  Named, 


SEND  STAMPS  OR  POST-OFFICE  MONEY-ORDER, 


Only  Girl  in  Town,  Waltz  Song,  By  W,  R,  Williams  , 

I Wait  for  Thee,  Waltz  Song  (flute  obligato).  By  E.  L,  Ashford 
On  the  Dummy  Line,  Coon  Song,  By  James  Grayson 
Hills  of  Tennessee,  Ballad,  By  E,  T,  Hildebrand  , 
Sweethearts,  Ballad,  By  H,  L,  B,  Sheetz  , , , 

Dance  of  the  Brownies,  Waltz,  By  Lisbeth  J,  Shields 
Commercial  Travelers,  March,  O,  G,  Hille 
Hermitage  Club,  Two,'Step,  Frank  Henniger  , 

Col,  Forsythe's  Favorite,  March,  Carlo  Sorani  , 

Twilight  Musings,  For  Guitar,  Repsie  Turner  , 


50c, 

60c, 

40c, 

40c, 

40c, 

40c, 

50c, 

50c, 

40c, 

30c, 


R.  DORMAN  & CO.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


Uentiou  VETERAN  when  you  write. 


Qor>federat0  l/eterar> 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


Tlio  Leading  Soliool  and  Tnacliers’  Bureau  ol 
the  Soulli  and  Soutlnvost  is  the 

National  Bureau  of  Education. 

W.  HLAIIl,  Proprietor,  Successor  to  MISS 
Cbostiiwait  and  .1.  W.  BiiAiR. 

Willeox  Building,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Send  stamp  for  information. 


^Positions. . . 
Suaranteed 

Under  reasonable 
conditions  .... 


Free  tuition.  We  give  oiie  or  more  free  scliol- 
arships  in  every  county  in  the  U.  S.  Write  us. 

Will  accept  notes  for  tuition 
orcan  deposit  inoney  in  bank 
until  position  is  secured.  Car 
fare  paid.  No  vacation.  Kil- 
ter at  any  time.  Open  for  both 
.sexes.  Cheap  board.  Send  for 

free  illustrated  catalogue. 

Address  J.  F.  Draughon,  Pres’t,  at  either  place. 

Draughon’s 
Practical..... 

Business  .... 

NASHVILLE,  TENN.,  GALVESTON  ANO  TEXARKANA,  TEX 


Bookkeeping,  Shorthand,  Typewriting,  etc. 

The  most  thorough,  _ practical  and  pi  ogressive 
schools  of  the  kind  in  the  world,  and  the  best 
patronized  ones  in  the  South.  Indo  rsed  b}-  bank- 
ers, merchants,  ministers  and  others.  Four 
weeks  in  bookkeeping  with  us  are  equal  to 
twelve  weeks  by  the  old  plan.  J.  F.  Draughon, 
President,  is  author  of  Draughon’s  New  System 
of  Bookkeeping,  “Double  Kntry  Made  Kasy.” 
Home  study.  We  have  prepared,  for  home 
study,  books  on  bookkeeping,  penmanship  and 
shorthand.  Write  for  price  list  “Home  Study.” 
Extract.  “Prof.  Draughon — I learned  book- 
keeping at  home  from  your  books,  while  holding 
a position  as  night  telegraph  operator.” — C.  E. 
Lefpingweul,  Bookkeeper  for  Gerber  & Ficks, 
Wholesale  Grocens,  South  Chicago,  111. 

{^Mention  this  paper  when  writing.') 


2d  floor  Cumher'.iiml  rre^byterian  Pub.  Iloa.w, 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

practical  scliO'  l oi  I'^f.'iblialu-d  repllttuion. 
No  catchpenny  nullioiU.  P.n.^iness  men  reciun- 
mend  tliia  College.  M rite  lor  circulars.  VIen. 
tion  this  pnjier.  '".A  idfess 


\y. 


pRISCtPAL. 


Bowling  Green  Business  College. 


Busi»ess,  Shorthand,  Typewriting,  Telegra- 
phy, and  Penmansliip  taugiit.  Graduates  secure 
positions.  Beautiful  catalogue  free.  Address 
CHERRY  BROS.,  Bowling  Green,  Ky. 


Mrs.  Lulu  Bringhurst  Epperson, 

315  N.  WINE  Sr. 


(MANIER  PLACE),  NasMlle,  Tenn. 

Accessible  Location  in  the  Choicest  of 
Neighborhoods. 

I-ODGIBiG  to  $1.50  per  day. 

->iEAt,S  50  cents  eacli. 

Select  Accommodations  for  Transient 
Boarders. 


. . .THE.  . . 

bailey  Dental  Kooms, 

222^  N.  Summer  St.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Teeth  Extracted  25  cts. ; Beautiful  Sets  of  Arti- 
ficial Teeth  $5:  the  Very  Best  Artificial  Teeth 
J7.50;  Fillings  from  50c  up.  Crown  and  Bridge 
Work  a Specialty.  All  Work  Warraiited  First- 
elass.  DR.  J . P BAILEY,  Prop 


1,000 

Favorite 

R.EC1PES  in  the 

Standard 
Cook  Book 


See  I’reiniuin  Offers  Uolow. 

The  Standard  Cook  Book  is  the  prod- 
uct of  many  good  cooks,  the  recipes 
being  selected  from  over  20,000  sub- 
mitted by  experienced  housekeepers 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  in  a prize 
contest.  Over  1,000  of  the  choicest 
of  these  were  selected  by  competent 
judges.  These  prize  recipes  have  been 
printed  in  a handsome  book  of  320 
pages,  each  page  5’,  inches  wide  by 
71  Indies  long.  Already  over  500,000 
copies  have  been  sold.  No  French 
“ stuffs.’’  no  fancy  “ fixin’s,”  no  rec- 
ipes from  men  cooks,  in  the  Standard 
Conk  Rook.  They  are  all  tested  rec- 
ipes. known  to  be  excellent  for  plain, 
wholesome,  delicious  home  cooking.  With  thi.s  book  in  hand  it  is  an  easy  matter 
to  arrange  a splendid  variety,  which  is  one  of  the  secrets  of  good  cooking.  The 
bonk  is  printed  on  emd  paper,  and  to  any  housekeeper  is  worth  one  dollar. 
This  cook-book  will  be  suppled  free  with  two  new  subscribers  to  the  VETER- 
AN, or  one  renewal  and  a new  subscriber.  How  easy  it  will  he  when  you  send 
renewal  to  ask  a friend  to  subscribe  with  you!  Address 

CONFEDERATE  VETERAN,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
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S/,900 


Is  the  profit  one  of  our  agents  made 
in  last  6 or  7 months.  He  is  a hus- 
tler. Every  one  can’t  do  tliat  well, 
but  any  pushing  man  or  woman 
should  make  from  $1,000  to  $2,000 
per  year.  Write  for  wholesale 
prices  to-day. 

First  order  from  a town  for 
one  dozen  secures  exclusive 
sale. 

Hygienic  Bath  Cabinet  Company, 

Nasliville,  Teiiii. 


H.  E.  PARMER,  THE  TINNER, 

418>^  DEADERICK  ST., 
NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

Tin  and  Slate  Roofing,  Guttering,  Gal- 
vanized Iron  and  Copper  Cornice.  Job 
work.  Country  work  a specialty.  Esti- 
mates given.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 


QUEEN  CRESCENT  ROUTE. 

Handsome  historical  lithograph,  colored 
birds-eye  view  of  Chattanooga,  Mission- 
ary Ridge,  Walden’s  Ridge,  and  portions 
of  the  Chickamauga  field  as  seen  from 
the  summit  of  Lookout  Mountain.  High- 
est style  of  lithographer’s  art.  On  fine 
paper,  plate,  10x24.  Mailed  for  10  cents 
in  stamps.  W.  C.  Rinearson,  Gen.  Pass. 
Q.  & C.  Route,  Cincinnati,  O. 


DO  YOU  WANT  GOLD’ 

Every  one  desires  to  keep  informed  on 
Yukon,  the  Klondyke,  and  Alaskan  gold- 
fields. Send  IOC.  for  large  compendium 
of  vast  information  and  big  color  map  to 
Hamilton  Pub.  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Wanted. — Agents  to  handle  our  grand 
new  book,  “Life  of  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee,” 
written  by  members  of  his  family,  and 
beautifully  illustrated.  Every  Southern 
family  will  be  interested  in  it.  Splen- 
did chance  for  canvassers.  Liberal 
terms.  Send  50  cents  for  outfit. 

H.  C.  Hudgins  & Co. 

Atlanta,  Ga. 
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m HYGIENIC  VAPOR^BATH. 

^Hfena/TurlUEh,  Russian,  Medicated  Baths.  Renovates  yoursys* 
f^Mffi^tem,  cures  RHEUMATISM,  Asthma,  La  Grippe,  Neu- 
Eczema,  Catarrh,  MALARIA,  FEMALE  ILLS, 
Nerve,  LIVER  and  KIDNEY  Diseases, 
MV — ■XfeABeautifies  Complexion.  Best  made.  Price  very  low. 
issSfeJ^^WHOLESALR  TO  AGENTS.  HYGIENIC  BATH 
l«B|  VMCABINET  CO.,  607  Church  St.,  JTashvillb,  Tenm. 


BLUE 


THE 

CUT-PRICE 

JEWELER, 


228  N.  Summer  Street, 
NASHVILLE,  TENN. 


Retails  Everything  at 
Wholesale  Prices. 

Sells  Nothing  but 

The  Highest  Ciass  Goods. 


cash  for  Confederate  Money,  War 
Relics,  and  Old  Gold.  Does  repair  work 
quick,  neat,  and  cheap.  Wants  your  trade. 

Motto— Reliable  Good,  Fair  Dealings,  and 
Bottom  prices. 


Sioo.oo  IN  GOLD  Given 
away  by  the  YijUTH'S 
n ADVOCATE,  Kashville, 
' Teiin.,  to  the  per  on 
Rlr"vr'lp‘  SDrjrt  who  will  form  the  greatest 
*-**^J/^*^  CiJSLl  number  of  worcis  from  the 

Scholarship 

Given  away 

free.  Bicycle  or  sSciiolnr.ship  in  Draughon’s  Bus. 
Colleges.  Nashville,  Tcnn.,  Oalveston  or  Texar- 
kana, Texas.  The  YOUTH’S  ADVOCATE  is  a 
semi-monthly  journal  of  sixteen  pages.  Eleva- 
ting in  character  and  interesting  and  profitable  to 
people  of  all  ages.  Non-denominatioiial.  Stories 
arid  other  intere.sting  matter  well  illustrated. 
Agents  wanted.  (Mention  this  paper  when. 


C.  R.  BADOUX,  22b  >^-  oumm..r 

NASHVILUE,  TENN., 

Deals  in  Hair  Goods,  Hair  Ornaments,  and 
Ladies’  head  dress  articles  of  every  discription. 
Firstquality  HairSwitchesto  match  any  sample 
color  of  hair  sent,  if2.C0.  Shell  and  Black  Hair 
Ornaments  in  endle.ss  variety.  Readci  s of  the 
Veteran  who  wish  anything  in  the  line  of  head 
dress  can  ascertain  price  by  writing  and  de- 
scribing what  is  wanted.  Goods  sent  by  mail  or 
express.  I have  anything  yen  want  for  perfect 
head  dress.  O.  R.  Badoux,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


BIGYCLESvr; 

lOiir  Immense  Stock  PRICE, 
of  new  wheels  with  a few  — 

' — ' '' secoti'l  hand  must  be  reduced  im- 

mediiitely.  Prices  *'5,  $12 , $l/>  ,$18 ,$20 ,$23 
$29, $32,  Highest  grades.  Standard  inake.s  1897  mod- 
els. Gnaranteed  Sltipped  on  npuroval.  'YE  >V.t.\T 
ACJKNTS  EVEKYU  HERE.  You  eun  niuke  money  sellinir  oiir 
Bicyples.  VVrit«  immediately  forlisf  and  rf*rms  "> 
•will  i;ive  :i  wheel  free  for  work  in  vour  ueirhlforhond.  VVr ' te 
for  narricu  ar«.  NOKTI^ERV  CYCLE  A.M)  Sl’I'PLY  ( O. 
1:14  Van  Huren  Street,  A 18  t'hicajro. 


OUR  MOTTO:  “ Good  ” Work  at  Reasonable  Prices. 

ODONTINDER  DENTAL  PARLORS. 

Con.s'u.lta.tloaa  ^ree. 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

A.  J.  HAGER,  D O. S..  Manager. 


Steger  Building, 
i6i  N.  Cherry  St., 


Does  Your  Roof  Leak? 

OLD  ROOFS  MADE  GOOD  AS  NEW. 

If  an  old  leaky  tin,  iron,  or  steel  roof,  paint  it 
with  Allen’s  Anti-Rii.st  Japan.  One  coat  is 
enough  ; no  skill  required  ; costs  little  ; goes  far, 
and  lasts  long.  Stops  leaks  and  prolongs  the 
life  of  old  roofs.  Write  for  evidence  and 
circulars.  Agents  wanted.  Allen  Anti  - Rust 
Mfg.  Co.,  413  Vine  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Blackwell’s  Bull  Durham 
Smoking  Tobacco 


For  over  twenty-five  years  the  standard  smoking  tobacco  of  the  world. 
To-day  More  Popular  than  Ever. 

To  have  a good  smoke  anytime  and  everytime  it  is  only  necessary  to 
get  Bull  Durham,  It  is  all  good  and  always  good. 

BLACKWELL’S  DURHAM  TOBACCO  CO., 

DURHAM,  N.  C. 


“One  Country, 

. . . One  3Flag.” 

The  ...  . 

BEST  PLACE 
to  Purchase  .... 

Flags,  Banners,  Swords,  Belts,  Caps, 

and  all  kinds  of  Military  Equipment  ii  at 

J,  A.  JOEL  ^ CO., 

8S  Nassau  Street,  NEW  YORK. 

SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST. 

PROVIDENCE  FIR  COMPANY, 

49  Westminster  St..  Providence,  R.  I., 

Wants  all  kinds  of  Raw  Furs,  Skins,  Ginseng, 
Seneca,  etc.  Full  prices  guaranteed.  Careful 
selection,  courteous  treatment,  immediate  remit- 
tance. Shipping  Tags,  Ropes,  furnished  free. 
Write  for  latest  price  circulars. 

DR.  ALVA  D.  CAGE, 

X>entist, 

420J4  Union  ST.,  NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

tailor” 

AND 

DRAPER. 

323  CHURCH  STREET. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  BUILDING.  ♦ ♦ • 

• ♦ NASHVILLE.  TENN. 


jllissoHn  PaciliG  Bailwajj, 

The  great  through  line  from 
St.  Louis  to  Kansas  City,  St. 
foe,  Omaha,  Pueblo,  Denver, 
and  Salt  Lake.  Try  the  New 

East  Train,  Kansas  and  Ne- 
braska Limited. 

Iron  Mountain  Route, 

The  most  direct  line  via 
Memphis  to  all  points  in  Ar- 
kansas and  Texas,  West  and 
Southwest.  F ree  reclining 
chairs  on  all  trains.  Through 
coaches  Memphis  to  Dallas 
and  Ft.  Worth. 

For  maps,  rates,  free  books  on  Te.xas, 
Arkansas,  and  all  Western  States,  and 
further  information,  call  on  yonr  local 
ticket  agent  or  write 

R.  T.  G.  MATTHEWS,  S.  T-  A , 

Louisville,  Ky. 

H.  C.  TOWNSEND.  G.  P.  and  T.  A., 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Calvert  Bros.  & Taylor, 

Photographers  and 
Portrait  Painters, 

Cor.  CHERRY  and  UNION  STS.,  NASHVILLE,  TENN. 


inowerif 


.143 


(Confederate  l/eterap. 

JOY  <&  SON, 

Cut  Flowers,  Funeral  and  Wedding  Designs.  Rose 
Plants  a Specialty,  Express  Orders  Solicited,  Men.- 
tion  VETERAN  when  ordering,  :X  :X  :X  :X  ^ 

Store,  610  Church  Street,  (telephone  484)  Nashville,  Tenn. 

For  the  Best  Work  on  Your  Teeth, 
at  the  Lowest  Price,  Go  to 

The  New  York  Dental  Parlors. 

Nashville.  Tenn.,  Southwest  Cor.  Square. 

Chattanooga,  Tenn..  Times  Building. 

Clarksville,  Tenn.,  Frankiln  House. 

ISTABLISKED  SIX  TEARS.  WE  BUARANTEE  ALL  OUB  WOU. 


mmi 

lMG£srMD/fysrCo/fP££r£Bff(i<nr^croRroN£A/iTff  WmEfop 

PmESMNo 

Catalogue 


GOODS  AJi£  Tf/£  B£ST 
P/t/C£S  T/t£  LOkfSSr 


ParrjrjTlM 


The 

GEORGIA  HOME 
INSURANCE  CO., 

Oolumbus,  Gam 


Strongest  and  Largest  Fire  In^- 
surance  Company  in  the 
South, 

Cash  Assets  Over  One  Million 
Dollars, 

Agents  throughout  the  South 
and  the  South  only. 

Patronize  the  Home  Company, 



Do  You  Want  Relics 
of  Any  Sort? 

Then  write  to  the  address  given  below. 
Have  now  some  Rare  Confederate  Belt 
Buckles  for  $2;  Buttons,  5U  cents,  postage 
paid.  Old  Newspapers,  Passes,  Paroles, 
Army  Pa|iers.  Old  Confederate  Postage 
Stamps  on  ttie  Betters  Bought  and  Sold. 
Send  them  on.  Confederate  and  Federal 
Flags,  Banners,  etc.,  also  Indian  Relies. 

Thos.  H.  Robertson, 

Boynton,  Ga. 


SOUTHERN  LIFE. 


A Monthly  Departmental  Maga,' 
zine  for  the  Home,  Ably  Edited, 
Handsomely  Illustrated,  IX,  X 


Subscription,  50  Cents  per  Year. 


Sample  Copies  5 Cents,  Agents 
Wanted  in  Every  Southern  City, 

ADDRESS 

Southern  Life  Publishing  Co„ 

NASHVILLE.  TENN. 

Cancer  and  Tumors, 

INTERNAL  OR  EXTERNAL. 

Including  Womb  and  Rectum  troubles, 
treated.  No  cure  no  pay.  Vegetable 
treatment.  Patients  received;  letters  an- 
swered. Address 

MERRILL  CANCER  INSTITUTE. 

Middlebourne,  W.  Va. 


ARTIFICIAL  LIMBS, 

I With  all  the  latest  k nown  'mpruvements,  at 
greatly  reduced  prices.  Satisfaction  guaran- 
teed, Send  for  circular.  B.  MATTHEWS, 
Cor.  4th  Ave.  & Market  St.,  Louisville,  Ky. 


I Go  to  Texas 
in  Comfort 


♦ 
♦ 
♦ 
♦ 
♦ 
¥ 


¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

i Free  Reclining  Chair  Cars 

¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

¥ 


There*snouse in  making 
the  trip  a hard  one  when 
you  can  just  as  well  go 
in  comfort. 

The  Cotton  Belt  Route 

♦ 
♦ 

are  models  of  comfort  J 
and  ease.  YouVeacom- 
fortable  bed  at  night  and 
a pleasant  and  easy  rest- 
ing  place  during  the  day.  V 
You  won^t  have  to  worry 
about  changing  cars 
either,  for  they  run 
through  from  Memphis 
to  the  principal  points  in  J 
Texas  without  change.  J 
Besides,  chair  cars,  com-  J 
fortable  day  coaches  and  J 
Pullman  Sleepers  run  J 
through  on  all  trains.  J 
Absolutely  the  only  line 
operating  such  a fine  ser*  J 
vice  between  Memphis 
and  Texas. 


If  You  are  Going  to  Move  « 

to  Arkansas  or  Texas, 

Y write  for  our  descriptive 

pamphlets  (free),  they  ^ 

J will  help  you  find  a good 

place  to  locate.  * 

♦ 1 ♦ 


* 

^ w.  6.  mm, 

^ Trav.  Pass.  Agt., 


Nashville,  Tenn. 


♦ 

E.  W.  laBElUHE,  * 

Gen.  Pass.  & Tkt.  Agt.  ^ 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  Z 


You  Get 

the  Profits 

Of  Dealers,  Agents,  Jobbers 
and  Middlemen  by  buying  di- 
rect from  the  manufacturer. 


No  better  wheel  made  than  the 

Acme  Bicycle 

Built  in  our  own  factory  by 
skilled  workmen,  using  the  best 
material  and  the  most  improved 
machinery.  IVe  have  no  agents 
Sold  direct  from  factory  to  the 
rider,  fully  warranted.  Shipped 
anywhere  for  examination. 

WRITE  FOR 

Our  Interesting  Offer 

Acme  Cycle  Co.,  Elkhart,  Ind. 


E have  endeavored  in  the  manufacture  of  the  mclIlnStOtt 
goods  to  furnish  our  patrons  with  instruments  un." 
excelled  by  those  of  any  other  maker  j and  the  hum' 
dreds  of  testimonials  we  have  received  from  all  parts  of  the  coum 
try,  from  professional  and  amateur  players,  attest  their  popularity 
and  excellence, 

Every  instrument  is  made  from  material  of  the  finest  quality, 
and  is  thoroughly  seasoned. 

Only  skilled  workmen  are  employed,  and  the  workmanship 
and  finish  are  warranted  to  be  the  finest  possible  to  attain. 

The  scale  is  graduated  absolutely  correct,  so  all  chords  and  po,' 
sitions  can  be  played  in  perfect  tune. 

The  tone  is  rich  and  of  a very  superior  quality, 

We  make  the  instruments  to  order,  in  handsome 

and  varying  designs,  as  high  in  price  as  $150, 

Estimates  will  be  cheerfully  furnished  upon  application, 
A full  guarantee  accompanies  every  instrument  sold. 
Elegant  illustrated  catalogue  mailed  free. 


H.  A.  FRENCH, 


Manufacturer  of 

MUSICAL 

INSTRUMENTS, 


Publisher  of 

SHEET  MUSIC 
MUSIC  BOOKS. 


Exclusive  Representatives  for  the  KERSHNER,  VOSE  Si  SONS, 
HARDMAN,  STERLING,  HARRINGTON,  and  MAJESTIC 
PIANOS,  and  H A,  FRENCH  CO,  ORGANS, 

Mo  Advance  in  Price  for  Easy  Payments, 

237  N.  Summer  St,  NASHVILLE,  TENN. 


f,|/ f]  J J C|j  1 jiJ  ^ 


Mention  VETERAN  when  vou  write. 


J TWO 

Beaiitiftil 

Rii^gs 

AbsoUitely 

Free. 

The  Veteraa  will  give  to  eveiy  person 
sending 

20  New  Subscribers 

eitlier  one  of  the  Beautiful  Fine  Gold 
Rings  described  here. 


No.  I lias  a bright  and  perfect  dia- 
mond center,  snrroimded  by  four  beautiful 
pearls. 


No.  2 has  a bright  and  perfect  ilia- 
mond  center,  snrriumded  by  four  genuine 
Almandine  garnets  of  beautilul  red  color. 

These  rings  are  the  newest  and  most 
lashionalile  slyle.  Tlie  stones  in  them  are 
of  the  very  linest  ((uality,  and  they  are 
equal  in  every  respect  to  tlie  best  that 
could  be  bought  in  ;iny  lirst-ebi.ss  jewelry 
store  in  New  York  City. 

When  ordering,  please  send  a ring  intide 
of  !i  piece  of  suKill  wire,  to  show  size 
u anted,  to  the 

Confederate  Veteran, 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

The  aliovc  dcr-igns  and  aiti erti.soments 
were  iireiiai-cd  by  the  manufacturer  at  my 
request,  and  specially  for  tlie  Vkti;kan. 
These  rings  were  ordered  through  ;i  desire 
to  furnish  premiuina  absclutelij  as  de- 
scribed and  which  will  be  of  permanent 
viiluc.  I have  known  the  mtinufactnrer 
since  his  boyhood,  and  would  take  his  wonl 
sooner  than  rely  ution  my  own  judgment 
jihout  jeweliw— he  is  peiToctlj'  reliable.  1 
wanted  to  name  his  firm,  but  he  iirefcrred 
not,  as  they  manufacture  for  Titbany  and 
other  leading  houses.  These  rings  will 
prove  to  be  alt  th.at  is  claimed  for  them. 

S.  A.  CUXNINOUA.U. 


tti 


SET  OF  SIX — ^ 


1 


Silver=plated 

Teaspoons 


FREE 


FOR  A CLUB. 

See  Offers  Below. 


I 

/ft 

/ft 

/ft 

/'V 

I 

% 

/ft 


These  teaspoons  can  be  used  in  cooking,  eat- 
ing and  medicines  THE  SAME  AS  SOLID  SILVER. 
They  will  not,  cannot  corrode  or  rust.  Tea- 
spoons of  equal  merit  are  sold  in  Jewelry-stores 
for  $1.50  and  $2.00  a set;  but  because  we  buy  at 
factory  prices,  and  because  we  do  not  make  any 
profit  on  the  spoons  (the  subscription  is  what  we 
want),  we  furnish  them  at  a great  bargain. 
In  beauty  and  finish  they  are  perfect,  and 
for  daily  use  there  is  nothing  better.  The 
base  of  these  spoons  is  nickel-silver  metal, 
which  is  silver  color  through  and  through, 
and  is  then  well  plated  with  coin-silver. 

\A/s8i  test  these  spoons,  use  acid  or  a 

VVSSi  ,.,g  If  returned  to  us  we  will  re- 

Any  Test  5,3*  place,  free  of  charge,  the  spoon  dam= 
■/  ' aged  in  making  the  test,  provided 

you  tell  some  of  your  neighbors  w hat  the  te.st  proved.  We 
make  thi.s  offer  because  such  a test  Is  the  best  advertise- 
ment we  can  get,  leading  as  it  does  to  additional  orders. 
VVe  absolutely  guarantee  each  and  every  spoon  to  be  as 
described  and  to  give  entire  satisfaction  or  money  refunded. 

InHial  I o-ff/a**  ®P*®"  "'‘ll  •>«  engraved 

lllllsfil  Lidlvl  free  of  charge  witb  your  initial  letter. 

Xhp  VA'f’Arylll  management  is  pleased  to  make  the  extraordinary  offer 
1 lie  T vl-Cl  d-11  to  send  a set  of  these  spoons  for  three  new  subscrip- 
tions, or  it  will  send  a set  of  the  spoons,  post-paid,  and  Veteran  a year  for  $1.50. 

Woman’s  Home  Companion  S.S™SVgll:: 

eral  and  home  literature.  It  has  over  a quarter  of  a million  subscribers.  It 
gives,  on  an  average,  30  pages  monthly,  each  page  11  by  16  inches,  and  a hand- 
some cover.  It  is  beautifully  and  profusely  illustrated,  and  printed  on  fine 
paper.  For  a free  sample  copy  address  Woman’s  Home  Companion,  147  Nassau 
Street,  New  York  City.  To  get  this  magazine  with  our  paper  see  offer  below. 

XllA  VA'I’Afilfl  offers  the  Woman’s  Home  Companion  with  the  Veteran 
1 lie  T CICI  (til  one  year  for  $1.25,  or  the  Veteran  from  June,  t897,  to 
1900  and  the  Home  Companion  for,$2.25. 

p5lt*fTI  ftnii  is  the  monarch  of  the  world’s  rural  press. 

• cllIU  11  ^olUW  j^as  over  300,000  subscribers.  It  is 

issued  twice  a month,  and  gives  20  to  24  pages  each  issue,  each  page  11  by  16 
inches.  Its  contributors  on  agricultural  subjects  are  the  best  in  the  land,  while 
the  “ Fireside”  part  of  the  paper  is  devoted  to  the  interests  and  entertainment 
of  the  farmer’s  wife  and  family.  For  a free  sample  copy  address  Farm  and 
Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio.  To  get  it  with  our  paper  see  offer  below. 


I The  Veteran 

^ and  the  Farm  and  Firesic 


will  supply  the  Farm  and  Fireside  with  the  Veteran  one 
year  for  $1.25,  or  the  Veteran  from  June,  1897,  to  1900 
and  the  Farm  and  Fireside  for  $2.25. 


Subscribe  for  the  Veteran. 


$450  Piano  Free, 


or 


$200  in  Gold  Given  Away! 


As  advertised,  a handsome  piano, 
in  any  of  its  finishings,  will  be  given 
to  the  person  sending  the  largest 
number  of  subscriptions  to  the  VET-^ 

ERAN  by  the  end  of  the  year.  The  time  hci  been  e>(<  *Jcd  from  December  15,  and  instead  of  the  Piano  S 200  in 
Gold  will  be  given  if  preferred  to  the  Piano,  Any  enclos  rr  r'ade  during  1897  will  be  counted.  Begin  at  once! 


\lir 

« 
ib 
m 

I Bust  oi  M Dovis  | 

* Given  for  20  New  ’ * 

Subscriptions.i^A)  ib 


a BREYER, 

Bather  Shop,  Russian  and  Turkish 
Bath  Rooms, 


315  AND  317  CHURCH  STR^T, 


Also  Barber  Shop  at  325  Church  AL 

Dr.  W.  J.  Morrison, 

DENTIST, 

140  N.  Spruce  St.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Opposite  W ard’s  School.  Telephone  892. 


BEBKSHIRE,  Chester  White, 
Jersey  Red  and  Poland  China 
APiqs.  Jersey,  Onemsey  and  Hol- 
f stein.  Cattle.  Thoroughbred 
Sheep,  Fancy  Poultry,  Hunting 

and  House  Dogs.  Catalogue. 

0*  W-  CocliranTlllet  Cheater  Co.t  Fenne. 


F^orty'^jPi  ve 
Cents  Saved/ 

When  yon  visit  CHARLESTON,  S.  C., 

save  45  cents  by  taking  the  Trolley  Cars 
from  the  railroad  depot  to  your  hotel  or 
residence.  Fare,  5 cents  to  any  part  of  the 
city.  Transfers  given  ail  over  the  city.  Do 
not  pay  -50  cents  for  hack  or  carriage.  Cars 
pass  depots  every  3 minutes.  Speed ! Com- 
fort ! Convenience ! 

BURGE’S 

Headache  Knockers. 

BURGE  NASHVILLE. 

Send  25  cents  in  stamps  for  trial  box. 


South  Carolina 

Georgia  R.  R. 


''The  Charleston  Line,” 


Only  Southern  line  operating  Cele- 
brated Wagner  Palace  Buffet  Drawing 
Room  Sleepers.  Only  Sleeping  Car  line 
between  Charleston  and  Atlanta.  Only 
Pullman  ParlorCar  line  between  Charles- 
ton and  Asheville,  N.  C.  Best  and  quick- 
est route  between  Yorkville,  Lancaster, 
Rock  Hill,  Camden,  Columbia,  Orange- 
burg, Blackville,  Aiken,  and  Atlanta,  Qa. 
Solid  through  trains  between  Charleston 
and  Asheville.  Double  daily  trains  be- 
tween Charleston,  Columbia,  and  Au- 
gusta. L.  A.  EMERSON, 

Traffic  Manager. 


LEE’SSCHOOLHISTORIESOFTHEUNITEDSTATES. 

A splendid  new  series  <>f  Histories.  Three  editions;  Advanced,  Brief,  and  Primary;  hy  Mrs.  Susan  Pendueton  Lee,  of  Lexing- 
ton, \"a.  Whenever  tested  iiave  proved  eminently  satisfactory  as  text-books.  Teachers,  impils,  and  patrons  are  delighted. 

I.ee's  “ History  " Mils  iny  ihca  i>r  a class  la>ok  in  i ho  sclioolmoni,  and  it  doservcs  to  V)o  in  every  Rcliool  in  tlie  land.  Hon.  John  O.  Tukneu. 

State  .Siiiierinlendent  of  liitucation  for  .Ualiania,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

f think  it  will  lind  its  way  into  nio.sl  of  onr  sidiools,  and  w'ill  ho  a .sonrce  of  in.-Ri [■.at  ion  to  onr  hoys  .anil  girls.  C.  I.  D.vvis, 

President  A.  M.  & F.  (lolloge,  Arotidia,  La. 

f.ee’s  “ History  of  tin'  (’nitinl  .Slates”  w;is  intianlma'd  hero  la.-.t  .'■^eiilomhor,  and  wo  .are  cloligliteil  with  it  after  !i  tc.st  of  nine  months,  ft  ought  to  be 
useil  every  w hero.  K.  K.  COMEiiYS,  Siiperinlondent  of  Se.hools,  Gainesville,  Tex. 

Wo  .are,  using  I.eo’s  '■  HnilO'l  .Siiilos  ilisloi  v " and  Curry’s  “South.”  Ttndr  use.  has  itronsed  marvelous  interest  in  both  classes. 

.1  AS.  .\.  .McLAi'iiiii.iN,  Snpei'iulendent  Wadesboro  Grailed  t-chool,  Wadosboro,  N.  C. 


SOUTHERN  STATES  OF  THE  AMERICAN  UNION. 

By  .1.  L.  M.  Hcm’.v.  A tine  work  for  Aiivanced  llistury  (,'lasses.  Used  in  many  of  the  leading  Colleges,  Universities,  and  Sem- 
inaries. 

G poll  earei  111  e \ am  I nation,  1 think  it  is  well  ad.apled  to  inso  in  H igh  .Sclinols  and  ( ol  leges,  and  I have  deeided  to  n.so  it  as  a text-book  in  my  clas-sca 
ill  the  I’ealiody  Normal  College.  I’kok.  U.  W.  G AUttKTT, 

Chair  of  .\ineriean  History,  I’eabody  Normal  College,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

'I’he  1 ha.s  been  si  ndh'd  hv  tli"  mein  hers  of  the  -en  inr  el  asses  with  great  ini  erest.  and  is  heing  read  hy  the  patrons  of  the  schools.  The  interest  in 

l.be  liook  has  lint  lieen  e.m lined  to  i lie  .schools,  and  1 hope  it  will  lind  general  stile.  ’ W.  F.  Sr,  ATON, 

Superintendent  of  I’uhlic  Schools,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Wu  a rc  nsi  ng  Cii rryC  '-out  h and  Son  t hern  1 .Herat lire  ” in  Onac.Iii  1 a ( 'oil ego,  and  we  tire  la-ry  iiine.h  pleased  in  every  way  with  botii  liooks. 

.1 . W . CONfiru.  I’resideiil  Onaehila  Baptist  College,  Ai'kadelphia,  Ark. 


MANLY’S  “SOUTHERN  LITERATURE.” 

By  Miss  LofisE  Mani.y,  of  Greenville,  S.  C.  Choice  extracts  from  jiroiiiinent  Sontliern  writers.  Full  list  of  .‘■Southern  author.s. 
Used  as  a reiulei'  uml  in  the  regular  literature  classes. 

It  is  a mo-st  e.xeelleni,  work  and  we  at  mire  adopted  it  ti-  ti  te.vt-book.  ft  .should  la-  in  everv  school  in  the  T nite  l .State.s.  The  North  needs  it  even 
more  than  the  Snnth.  I’ltoc.  If.  H.  Wii.lis,  Arkansas  University,  Fayetteville,  Ark. 

1 am  hc  irtilv  in  favor  of  I.ee's  ” Hi-lorv.”  Began!  it  as  Hie  verv  nest  honk  I've  seen.  I also  wish  to  use  Manly's  “ I.iterature”  in  our  seventh  and 
niglith  grades,  tiinl  sliall  reroiinnend  to  my  tettelier  friends  tn  read  I)r.  Ciin  y's  .South.''  W.  .1.  CLAY,  .suiierintemlent  (hty  Schools,  Dublin,  Te.x. 
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Address  B.  F.  JOH.NSON  PUBLISHING  CO.,  3 and  5 S.  Eleventh  St.,  RICHMOND,  VA. 
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scribers  to  the  VETERAN  are  the  :X:X:!^:X:X:X:X 

Beautiful  Watches 

with  goldTilled  cases.  It  seems  incredible  that  such 
exquisite  time  pieces,  with  guaranteed  movements, 
can  be  furnished  for  so  small  sums  as  are  required  in 
subscriptions  to  the  VETERAN. 

For  20  subscriptions  we  will  send  a Lady's  Gold.'j 
Filled  Watch,  standard  movement)  and  for  18  sub<»l 
scriptions,  the  Gentleman's  Watch,  of  same  quality  and 
movement.  It  will  be  scexi  that  the  Ladies'  Watches 
are  the  more  expensive.  For  four  additional  subscrip.< 
tions  a neat  chain  will  be  supplied. 

Cheaper  Still  ^ — While  the  above  named  are  a little  finer  in  quality,  there 
is  still  another  watch  that  will  be  supplied  for  11  subscriptions ) chain  added  for  15. 

A good  plan  will  be  to  try  for  the  finer  watch,  and  if  you  tail  to  get  the  number 
required  you  can  secure  the  cheaper  any  how, 

:X:XTC:X^^:XXX:X:X:^X:XX:X:X::!C  Sample  copies  sent  on  application. 
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TOM  GREEN  RIFLES.— COMPANY  B,  FOURTH  TEXAS  INFANTRY. 


I.  Lum  Bonner.  2.  T.  E.  Cater.  3.  Geo.  L.  Robertson. 

7.  Jno.  G.  Wheeler.  8.  C.  A.  Dohme.  9.  Wm. 
12.  Albert  Nichols.  13.  D.  A.  Todd. 

Ihe  Tom  Green  Rifles,  afterward  Company  B, 
Fourth  Texas,  of  which  Gen.  John  B.  Hood  was  the 
first  colonel,  was  organized  at  Austin,  Tex.,  in  March, 
1861,  and  served  throughout  the  war  in  the  Army  of 
35 


4.  Garland  Colvin.  5.  C.  A.  Buechner.  6.  Val  C.  Giles. 
R.  Hamby.  10.  S.  T.  Stone,  ii.  Isaac  Stein. 

14.  Frank  Strohmer.  15.  John  Price. 

Northern  Virginia,  with  the  exception  of  the  Knox- 
ville campaign  and  the  battle  of  Chickamauga,  in 
which  they  participated.  Out  of  over  one  hundred 
and  eighty  members,  less  than  twenty  now  survive. 
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UNITED  DAUGHTERS  IN  BALTIMORE, 

Brief  notes  only  can  be  given  in  this  Veteran  of 
the  annual  convention  of  United  Daughters  of  the 
Confederacy  at  Baltimore,  which  was  held  November 
lo,  II.  There  were  represented,  all  except  the  three 
chapters  from  Louisiana,  the  following  from  the  states 
named:  Alabama,  19;  Arkansas,  16;  California,  l ; Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  i;  Florida,  12;  Georgia,  35;  Indian 
Territory,  i;  Kentucky,  16;  Louisiana,  3;  Maryland, 
25;  Mississippi,  19;  Missouri,  5;  New  York,  6;  North 
Carolina,  15;  South  Carolina,  35;  Tennessee,  38;  Tex- 
as, 43;  Virginia,  46;  West  Virginia,  ii.  Total,  347. 

The  Grand  Division  of  Virginia  was  accepted  in  its 
membership  (particulars  of  the  union  to  be  given  here- 
after), and  its  sixty-five  votes  were  cast  in  the  ballot- 
ing. The  total  votes  in  the  convention  were  325,  and 
the  membership  is  7,161. 

In  the  absence  of  the  President,  Mrs.  Fitzhugh  Lee, 
who  was  detained  in  Virginia  through  illness,  Mrs. 
Louise  Wigfall  Wright,  Vice-President  from  Mary- 
land, presided  through  all  the  sessions;  and  she  did  it 
so  ably  and  so  impartially  that  there  was  strong  desire 
to  elect  her  President  for  the  ensuing  year;  but  it  was 
decided  to  divide  honors  and  responsibility  with  the 
Trans-Mississippi  Department,  and  Mrs.  Kate  Cabell 
Currie,  the  efficient  head  of  the  Texas  Division,  was 
chosen  President,  and  Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  was  selected 
as  the  place  for  the  next  convention  to  be  held. 

The  Baltimore  and  Maryland  Daughters,  aided — 
as  they  ever  are,  and  just  as  would  be  expected  of  Con- 
federates— ^by  the  Society  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of 
the  Confederate  States  in  the  state  of  Maryland,  gave 
entertainments  which  were  a credit  to  them  and  to  the 
large  city  of  Baltimore.  One  of  the  most  impressive 
events  in  the  lives  of  all  present  was  the  tea  served  in 
the  Confederate  Home  at  Pikesville,  several  miles  from 
Baltimore.  Chartered  electric  cars  conveyed  the  large 
delegation,  and  on  arrival  all  the  beneficiaries  of  the 
Home  who  could  be  out,  nearly  one  hundred  of  them, 
stood  on  either  side  facing  the  avenue,  and  the  lady 
visitors,  dividing,  shook  hands  with  every  veteran  on 
the  side  they  entered  through  the  grand  stone  arch- 
way of  the  Home.  During  this  arriving  and  greeting 
a fine  brass  band  added  to  the  intoxication  of  delight 
with  “Maryland,  My  Maryland,”  “Old  Kentucky 
Home,”  and  “Dixie;”  and  not  only  did  the  fair  women 
of  Dixie  demonstrate  their  good  faith  as  Daughters 
most  worthy  with  streaming  eyes,  but  they  proved 
their  appreciation  of  and  how  to  give  the  Rebel  yell. 
The  feast  was  well  worthy  the  noble  women  who  fur- 
nished it. 

The  event  most  worthy  of  record  here  was  the  read- 
ing of  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox’s  tribute  to  Sam  Davis, 
written  for  and  published  in  this  Veteran.  Miss  Mil- 


dred Rutherford,  of  Athens,  Ga.,  was  introduced  liy 
Gen.  Bradley  T.  Johnson,  of  the  Maryland  Line,  and 
she  read  it  in  the  spirit  which  must  have  animated  the 
gifted  author,  intensified  by  inheritance  and  lifelong 
association  with  people  who  not  only  honored  Sam 
Davis  for  his  individual  heroism,  but  in  the  cause 
which  induced  him  to  undergo  the  privations  and  per- 
ils of  soldier  life. 

A list  of  the  officers  elected  is  deferred,  except  to 
note  the  reelection  of  Mrs.  John  P.  Hickman,  of  Nash- 
ville, as  Recording  Secretary.  She  declined  to  be  a 
candidate,  but  the  convention,  with  enthusiastic  una- 
nimity and  a rising  vote,  would  not  entertain  her  re- 
fusal. 

The  following  resolution,  offered  by  Mrs.  W.  A. 
Smoot,  of  Alexandria,  Va.,  President  of  chapter  in 
special  honor  of  the  Seventeenth  Virginia  Regiment, 
was  carried  cordially  by  a unanimous  vote : 

The  United  Daughters  of  the  Gonfederacy  cordially 
join  in  the  sentiment  of  the  United  Gonfederate  Vet- 
erans at  their  last  reunion  in  reasserting  hearty  com- 
mendation of  the  Confederate  Veteran,  published 
at  Nashville  by  Mr.  S.  A.  Cunningham,  as  a faithful 
exponent  of  facts  pertaining  to  the  great  war,  and  in  its 
zeal  to  aid  all  Confederate  organizations  in  their  laud- 
able undertakings. 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Thomas,  Bluefield,  W.  Va.,  writes  of  the 
work  done  by  the  Bluefield  Chapter  of  the  Daughters 
of  the  Confederacy: 

Some  time  since  we  gave  an  “Illustrated  Confederate 
Entertainment,”  by  which  we  cleared  $75.50  for  the 
benefit  of  our  poor  and  needy  Confederate  soldiers 
during  the  coming  winter.  There  are  only  a few  of  the 
old  soldiers  in  this  vicinity  who  are  needy,  but  we  are 
determined  that  as  long  as  they  are  with  us  they  shall 
not  suffer  for  any  of  the  comforts  which  we  can  supply. 


Capt.  Z.  I.  Williams,  Junction  City,  Tex.:  “I  have 
never  seen  a line  about  my  old  company  or  regiment  in 
the  Veteran.  I was  reared  in  Georgia  and  served  in 
the  Twenty-Third  Infantr^^  from  that  state.  We  drilled 
at  Camp  McDonald  and  belonged  to  Colquitt’s  Brigade. 
We  served  through  the  war  under  Lee,  Jackson,  and 
J.  E.  Johnston,  were  in  many  hard  battles,  and  surren- 
dered at  Greensboro,  N.  C.  In  the  siege  of  Eort 
Sumter  we  were  on  the  vessel  fired  on  by  our  own 
men  and  sunk  in  Charleston  Harbor.  We  were  res- 
cued bv  small  barges,  though  there  were  about  twenty 
men  killed  and  lost.  This  was  the  most  trying  hour  of 
mv  life.  I was  orderly  sergeant,  then  lieutenant,  and 
was  promoted  to  captain  near  the  close  of  the  war.  I 
am  now  fifty-eight  years  old.  Would  be  pleased  to 
hear  from  some  of  mv  old  comrades.” 


Timothy  Oakley,  Adjutant  Camp  Henry  Gray,  No. 
551.  Timothea.  La.,  reports  the  death  of  Commander 
W.  A.  Ellatt  on  the  i6th  ult.  He  served  in  Company 
I,  Eighteenth  Alabama  Infantry. 
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THE  BONNY  BLUE  FLAG, 

You  may  have  traveled  over  all  the  world, 

And  seen  all  the  Hags,  Hying  and  furled. 

But  ol  all  you  have  seen  or  yet  may  see. 

There  is  one  old  Hag  far  dearer  to  me. 

It  is  not  Enp'land’s  I regard  with  admiration. 

Ah,  ’twas  not  such  a great  and  prosperous  nation; 

Or  the  Emerald  Isle,  with  its  Hag  of  green. 

Though  few  prettier  could  be  seen. 

Norway  and  Sweden,  surrounded  by  the  sea; 

No,  neither  of  their  flags  is  the  one  for  me; 

Belgium’s  is  peculiar,  and  Denmark’s  still  more. 

But  both  far  less  pretty  than  the  one  I adore. 

Not  the  yellow  of  the  great  and  mighty  Russia, 

Nor  the  pretty  white  that  sways  over  Prussia; 

United  States,  Flolland,  Turkey,  ah  no! 

And  not  the  flag  that  floats  over  Mexico. 

This  beautiful  flag  of  ours  few  foreigners  ever  saw; 

It  floated  o’er  the  South  in  a time  of  strife  and  war; 

It  was  raised  over  the  housetops  in  the  days  of  yore. 
But  that  loved  old  flag  will  be  raised  no  more. 

’Tw'as  the  Confederates  who  formed  that  little  band 
And  ioined  the  army  with  heart  and  hand, 

With  brave  Jefferson  Davis  at  their  head: 

And  the  colors  of  the  flag  were  red.  white,  and  red. 
Houma,  La.  — Mias  Nina  M.  Winder. 


PERILS  IN  ESCAPING  FROM  PRISON, 
Conclusion  of  Col,  B,  L,  Farinholt's  Article, 

There  were  a great  many  Federal  officers  in  the  city. 
Mv  naval  friend,  who  enjoyed  the  acquaintance  of 
many  of  the  officers  then  in  Baltimore,  introduced  me 
to  several,  and  that  night  at  Guy’s  about  eleven  o’clock, 
we  had  an  oyster  supper,  and  over  sparkling  cham- 
pagne discussed  the  merits  of  Gen.  Grant’s  Western 
campaigns.  To  my  edification  and  surprise,  several 
of  these  officers  did  not  like  his  appointment  as  chief 
commander.  They  criticized  him  closely  and  pro- 
nounced him  inferior  to  many  other  generals.  I was 
tlien  pretty  well  posted  on  his  Western  campaigns,  and 
warmly  espoused  his  cause,  aided  by  my  naval  friend 
and  two  other  Federal  officers  of  our  party. 

I did  not  make  myself  known  to  any  Baltimore 
friends  or  acquaintances.  I thought  it  best  not  to  see 
them.  On  the  third  day  after  arriving  in  Baltimore  I 
took  the  train  for  Ffavre  de  Grace,  and,  for  my  impa- 
tience, had  to  wait  in  that  dull,  inquisitive  town  two 
days  before  the  vessel  arrived  and  then  another  day  for 
her  to  load.  The  captain  gave  me  passage,  ostensibly  as 
a hand  before  the  mast,  but  before  going  aboard  I pro- 
vided myself  with  a little  skiff  and  ducking  outfit,  and 
was  then  prepared  to  leave  the  vessel  any  night  after 
she  entered  the  Potomac,  when  an  auspicious  hour 
should  appear  to  make  it  possible  for  me  to  reach  the 
Virginia  shore. 

We  had  favorable  winds  down  to  Point  Lookout, 
when  it  began  to  blow  a gale,  and,  anchoring  there, 
close  ashore,  for  harbor,  we  could  plainly  see  thousands 
of  my  fellow  Gonfederate  soldiers  as  they  passed  about 
the  prison,  surrounded  by  the  ever- watchful  Federal 
sentinels.  How  thankful,  when  lying  on  the  cabin, 
viewing  this  scene  at  Point  Lookout,  was  I for  the 
good  fortune  so  far  attending  my  escane!  and  how 
dearly  I prized  freedom  no  one  can  tell.  I had  no 


weapon  but  a pocket-knife,  but  I felt  that  it  would 
take  a well-trained  and  strong  force  to  effect  my  re- 
capfure.  bo,  tree  but  not  too  secure  in  that  freedom, 
1 saw  held  up  before  my  eyes,  within  a few  hundred 
yards  of  where  I lay,  the  counterpart  of  the  loathsome 
prison,  the  scanty  and  coarse  food,  and  the  depriva- 
tion of  home  and  family — in  a word,  the  purgatory — 
in  which  for  nine  long,  weary  months  I had  been  con- 
fined and  from  which  I had  been  fortunate  enough  to 
escape,  but,  were  I recaptured,  might  never  be  able  to 
accomplish  again. 

The  storm  finally  abated,  and  it  was  a joyous  sound 
to  hear  the  anchor  weighed.  With  a good  breeze  we 
went  on  up  the  Potomac.  Several  guard  and  gun 
boats  passed  close  to  us.  Some  hailed  us,  and  1 put 
on  an  oil-cloth  jacket,  so  as  to  pass  as  a sailor  on  duty 
if  any  inspecting-officer  should  board  us.  How'^ever, 
none  of  them  gave  us  any  particular  attention.  On 
we  went,  and,  when  nearing  a prominent  point  on  the 
Virginia  side,  which  could  be  distinguished  in  the  dark, 
the  captain  and  his  mate  assisted  me  to  launch  my  lit- 
tle skiff.  Though  not  an  experienced  oarsman,  I com- 
mitted myself  and  my  all  unhesitatingly  to  the  dark 
waters  of  the  Potomac.  The  crew  being  ignorant  of 
the  fact  that  I was  a Confederate,  I passed  with  them 
as  going  to  visit  a friend  in  Maryland;  hence,  for  the 
protection  of  the  captain  and  the  vessel,  I rowed  to- 
ward the  Maryland  shore  until  the  vessel  was  some 
distance  off,  and  then  turned  the  prow  of  my  little 
boat  south.  After  a long  and  hard  pull  I struck  the 
shore  on  the  slope  of  a sandy  beach.  Getting  out  of 
my  boat,  with  the  painter  clasped  tight  in  my  hand,  I 
lav  on  the  cold  sand  beach  for  some  time  to  rest  from 
the  exhausting  fatigue  of  my  long  row  in  a leaky 
boat.  I was  about  to  go  fast  asleep,  when  with  diffi- 
culty I aroused  myself  and  fervently  thanked  God  that 
I was  once  more  in  old  Virginia,  again  free,  with  the 
horrors  of  prison-life  behind  me. 

I clambered  up  the  bank,  and  in  crossing  a field 
struck  a path,  following  which  I soon  came  to  a negro’s 
hut.  He  and  his  wife  were  very  much  alarmed  when 
I aroused  them.  This  was  in  Westmoreland  County, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  section  had  been  severely 
treated  by  the  cavalry  raiders  of  both  Northern  and 
Southern  armies,  so  this  darky  knew  not  what  to  ex- 
pect from  a stranger  calling  him  up  at  such  an  hour 
(about  3 However,  my  most  convincing  argu- 

ment to  him  was  my  little  boat  and  oars,  which  had 
then  served  the  purpose  for  which  they  w’ere  bought. 
I gave  these  to  him  and  helped  him  secure  them. 
From  a neighbor  he  obtained  a horse  and  vehicle,  and 
carried  me  to  the  house  of  a gentleman  named  Bron- 
son, about  three  miles  from  the  river,  who  had  two 
sons  in  the  Confederate  army. 

This  man  we  aroused  at  four  o’clock  in  the  morning. 
Imagining  that  possibly  his  visitor  was  a spy  or  likely 
to  give  him  trouble,  he  at  first  refused  to  take  me  in, 
although  I frankly  told  him  I v^as  an  escaped  prisoner, 
that  I had  just  crossed  the  Potomac,  and  had  come  to 
him  after  hearing  that  he  had  two  sons  in  our  army, 
feeling  safe  in  so  doing.  Bronson  was  overcautious, 
and  before  consenting  to  take  me  in  he  desired  that  I 
should  go  with  him  up-stairs  to  a room  occupied  by 
a blockade-runner,  a man  from  Richmond,  who  was 
in  the  habit  of  stopping  with  Bronson  when  near  the 
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Potomac.  Bronson  had  questioned  me  quite  closely, 
and  I had  told  him  my  rank,  brigade,  and  division  in 
the  army,  also  the  place  of  my  nativity.  He  now  de- 
sired to  confront  me  with  this  blockade-runner,  in 
whose  shrewdness  he  placed  much  confidence;  and  if 
I could  answer  readily  all  the  questions  of  this  man 
and  confirm  what  I had  said,  it  would  be  satisfactory. 

By  this  time  Bronson’s  whole  family  were  awakened, 
and  as  they  gathered  in  the  large  hall  of  the  comforta- 
ble, old-fashioned  house,  peering  to  see  me  andwhatwas 
going  on,  we  went  up  the  broad  stairway  and  entered 
most  unexpectedly  the  room  in  which  the  blockade- 
runner  lay  snoring  away,  loud  enough,  it  seemed  to  me, 
to  have  kept  every  one  in  the  house  awake.  You 
should  have  seen  the  surprise  and  fright  depicted  on 
the  countenance  of  this  large,  bald-headed,  big,  blue- 
eyed man  as,  when  rudely  awakened  by  Bronson,  he 
sat  bolt  upright  in  bed  and  appealingly  inquired  what 
was  wanted,  expecting  that  he  was  already  a prisoner, 
and  that  his  team  and  chattels  would  be  confiscated. 
It  was  some  time  before  he  could  realize  what  was 
wanted  of  him,  but  when  he  did  collect  his  frightened 
and  scattered  senses  he  became  a fairly  good  inquisi- 
tor, glad,  I suppose,  to  have  the  turn  on  me  for  sucli 
a fright  as  had  been  given  him.  I soon  satisfied  him 
that  I knew  more  about  the  vicinity  and  the  persons 
he  asked  concerning  than  himself.  This  seemed  to 
thoroughly  satisfy  Bronson,  so  be  asked  me  to  a 
comfortable  fire,  and  his  servants  soon  prepared  a pala- 
table breakfast,  for  which  my  recent  night’s  exposure 
and  exertion  gave  me  much  zest. 

After  breakfast  Mr.  Bronson  drove  me  over  to  Mr. 
Newton’s,  an  ex-Congressman,  near  the  Hague.  Here 
I remained  two  days,  as  Mr.  Newton  and  his  wife 
feared  that  on  the  road  I might  be  recaptured  by  some 
Federal  cavalry,  then  raiding  the  upper  part  of  the 
county.  But  I was  anxious  to  reach  Richmond  and 
learn  from  friends  there  the  condition  of  everything 
concerning  our  cause.  Then,  too,  my  home  being 
within  the  enemy’s  lines,  I in  a measure  considered 
Richmond  my  home.  However  much  the  word  im- 
plies usually,  it  had  a deeper  significance  to  me  as  a 
returning  prisoner  of  war. 

Mr.  Newton  had  a servant  drive  me  twenty  miles 
to  the  Rappahannock  River,  near  Tappahannock,  a 
straggling  village  on  the  south  side  of  the  Rappahan- 
nock, said  to  be  as  old  as  Philadelphia,  but  having 
then  only  about  three  hundred  inhabitants,  well-to-do, 
genial  people,  who,  in  the  old  families,  yet  retain  the 
spirit  of  refinement  and  extend  hospitality,  as  did  their 
ancestors.  There  was  a court-house  there  and  pleas- 
ant residences.  From  this  place  I went  by  stage  to 
Richmond,  paying  $ioo  in  Confederate  money,  with 
which  I had  now  provided  myself,  for  my  passage,  in 
a rickety  stage  with  poor  horses.  Starting  very  early 
in  the  morning  and  changing  horses  on  the  route,  we 
reached  Richmond  at  ten  o’clock  Saturday  night,  a 
distance  of  about  sixty  miles.  Here  I met  with  a 
warm  reception.  Sunday  morning  I sent  to  a prorr'- 
inent  tailor  and  obtained  a suit  of  uniform  which  I had 
ordered  ten  months  previous,  when  our  division  was 
encamped  near  Richmond.  It  came  in  most  oppor- 
tunely, as  it  saved  annoyance  from  guards,  who  were 
diligent  in  requiring  passports  of  all  in  citizen’s  dress; 


besides,  when  I ordered  this  suit  I paid  $250  for  it,  and 
now  it  would  have  cost  me  $1,000. 

That  Sunday  was  a happy  and  memorable  day  to  me. 
In  the  morning  I had  an  interview  with  President  Da- 
vis regarding  the  condition  of  our  officers  in  prison  at 
Johnson’s  Island,  and  I can  assert,  from  the  great  feel- 
ing and  warmth  he  evinced  for  them,  that  I believe 
no  one  connected  with  our  cairse  more  earnestly  de- 
sired the  exchange  of  prisoners  than  Mr.  Davis. 

In  the  afternoon  a large  crowd  had  assembled  on  the 
Capitol  Square  to  meet  a small  detachment  of  officers 
and  privates  just  from  Point  Lookout,  who  were  ex- 
changed at  City  Point.  I was  delighted  to  meet  among 
these  several  of  my  old  comrades  and  fellow-sufferers 
of  Johnson’s  Island,  among  them  Dr.  William  Chris- 
tian, who  had  been  of  great  service  at  the  prison  as 
Confederate  Medical  Director,  in  general  charge  of  the 


PRESIDENT  DAVIS. 

hospital  and  junior  surgeons,  in  which  capacity  he  was 
invaluable  and  helped  to  relieve  much  suffering  and 
mitigate  many  hardships. 

President  Davis  appeared  on  the  square  and  cordial- 
ly greeted  each  of  the  exchanged  soldiers  and  again 
grasped  my  hand  and  congratulated  me  on  having  ar- 
ranged my  own  cartel.  Many  lovely  women  and  brave 
men  met  to  greet  the  returned  prisoners,  whether 
known  personally  or  not. 

The  day  following  was  spent  with  friends  in  various 
departments,  'vhere  I ascertained  the  loss  of  many  a 
dear  friend  until  then  thought  to  be  living,  and  learned 
of  the  disposition  of  the  regiments,  brigades,  and  di- 
visions in  which  I had  warm  personal  friends.  In  the 
afternoon  I called  on  the  Secretary  of  War  and  obtained 
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a leave  of  aijsence  for  thirty  days,  the  Secretary  very 
kindly  asking  me  to  name  tlie  time  i wished. 

My  home  being  on  the  peninsula  between  the  York 
and  the  James  Rivers,  which  singularly  had  been  the 
scene  of  the  chief  strategic  events  and  great  battles  in 
both  the  war  of  the  Revolution  and  those  fought  the 
first  two  years  of  the  civil  war,  to  say  nothing  of  its 
being  the  section  made  historic  long  before  either  of 
these  wars  by  the  numerous  conflicts  of  John  Smith  and 
his  followers  with  the  hostile  Indians,  and  a little  later 
of  Nathaniel  Bacon  and  his  liberty-loving  but  rebellious 
band  against  the  irascible  and  haughty,  though  brave. 
Gov.  Berkeley,  I was  compelled  in  order  to  see  my  fam- 
ily to  go  not  only  outside  of  our  lines,  but  very  near  the 
enemy.  The  Secretary  cautioned  me  of  this,  but  said 
he  was  not  afraid  of  my  recapture,  when  I had  just 
risked  so  much  to  escape  from  prison. 

Leaving  Richmond  on  Tuesday,  the  22d  of  March, 
by  the  York  River  railroad  for  the  “White  House” — 
Gen.  William  H.  F.  Lee's  historic  home  on  the  Pa- 
munkey- — -1  took  a private  vehicle  and  reached  my 
home,  about  twenty  miles  farther  down  the  peninsula. 
Loving  wife  and  child  waited  impatiently  my  return, 
and  welcomed  me  with  that  fervency  which  the  fond 
heart  of  wife  and  mother  can  intensely  cherish  for  the 
absent  husband,  and  there  was  great  happiness  at  our 
fireside  that  memorable  night — just  a month  from  the 
day  I left  Johnson’s  Island — yet  our  joy  was  tinged  with 
sadness  for  the  loss  of  a dear  mother  whose  death  was 
hastened  by  anxiety  for  her  absent  sons  and  the  fre- 
quent rude  searches  through  her  house  and  premises 
for  those  sons  by  Federal  soldiers  stationed  near. 
These  searches  were  made  upon  the  false  reports  of  ne- 
groes, and  thus  a good  Christian  woman  was  harried 
to  death  by  excitement  and  worry  occasioned  by  sol- 
diers in  their  almost  brutal  exercise  of  power  to  search 
every  private  residence.  On  one  occasion,  the  whole 
household  being  aroused  from  sleep  at  midnight  to  per- 
mit a search  of  the  house  by  a squad  of  cavalry,  who 
had  ridden  up  to  the  door  firing  off  their  carbines  and 
pistols  in  every  direction,  like  very  demons,  the  officer 
in  charge  dismounted  and  entered  my  mother’s  cham- 
ber, followed  by  a number  of  his  soldiers,  who  searched 
every  closet  and  corner  in  the  room,  not  forgetting  even 
the  bureau-drawers.  Of  course  they  did  not  find  either 
my  brother  or  myself,  for  whom  they  professed  to  be 
looking. 

While  bravely  undergoing  such  ordeals  and  showing 
no  signs  of  anything  but  the  coldest,  most  reserved 
equanimity  on  these  occasions,  either  by  speech  or  ac- 
tion, this  devout  Christian  -yoman  was  usually  sick  for 
days  afterward. 

My  leave  of  absence  passed  quickly  away  without 
any  interruption  from  the  enemy,  except  an  occasional 
cavalry  raid,  for  which  I was  always  on  the  alert,  and 
absented  myself  in  time. 

When  I returned  tO'  the  now  deservedly  renowned 
Pickett’s  Division  and  met  the  survivors  of  that  san- 
guinary charge  at  Gettysburg,  and  particularly  the  rem- 
nant of  my  old  brigade  (Armstead’s),  I felt  that  I was 
with  brothers  again,  doubly  and  tneblv  tried  in  the  very 
crucible  of  fire  at  the  “bloody  angle.” 

I was  soon  ordered  to  Richmond  and  detailed  in 
charge  of  a number  of  picked  men  to  nroceed  to  the 
vicinity  of  Curl’s  Neck,  on  the  north  side  of  the  James 


River,  to  watch  the  movements  of  the  transports,  and  of 
Gen.  Butler  on  its  south  side. 

While  engaged  in  this  service,  one  night  upon  cross- 
ing the  main  road  I discovered,  to  my  great  surprise, 
tliat  a large  body  of  horses  had  just  passed.  I soon 
had  my  men  under  arms,  and  captured  a number  of  the 
rear-guard  of  .Sheridan’s  Cavalry  and  ascertained  and 
reported  to  Richmond,  carrying  my  prisoners  with  me, 
the  news  of  Sheridan’s  famous  raid  from  Atlee’s  Sta- 
tion around  and  in  the  rear  of  Gen.  Lee’s  army. 

From  this  time  on  to  the  end  of  the  war  I was  en- 
gaged in  strengthening  the  defenses  along  the  Rich- 
mond and  Danville  railroad  and  improving  the  defenses 
at  High  Bridge,  near  Farmville,  a timely  precaution,  as 
evidenced  by  the  opportune  and  successful  defense  of 
Staunton  River  bridge  from  the  attack  made  upon  it 
by  Gens.  Wilson  and  Kautz  on  the  25th  of  June,  1864, 
when  Gen.  Lee’s  communications  with  Richmond  and 
the  entire  rolling-stock  of  the  Richmond  and  Danville 
railroad  were  saved  only  by  the  most  obstinate  defense 
of  this  point.  Had  this  point  been  lost  and  the  Rich- 
mond and  Danville  railroad  been  destroyed  from  Rich- 
mond to  Danville,  Lee’s  supplies  from  the  south  would 
have  been  entirely  cut  off,  and  consequently  Richmond 
would  have  been  abandoned  ten  months  earlier. 

An  all-seeing  Providence  guided  the  destinies  of  our 
country  to  a different  time  and  through  many  more 
trials.  The  conflict  was  finally  closed  by  the  surrender 
of  Lee  and  Johnston;  and  the  peace,  then  established, 
has  been  maintained  inviolate  by  the  soldiers  of  each 
army  recognizing  fully  all  their  oblig'ations,  which  were 
not  for  one  side  alone,  but  mutual. 

Fraternal  meetings  of  the  blue  and  the  gray  have 
been  frequent  and  most  enjoyable,  and  it  has  been  the 
veriter’s  good  fortune  to  meet  on  the  field  of  Gettysburg 
many  associates  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia, 
among  them  his  old  friend  Richard  Ferguson,  of  Not- 
toway ; J.  F.  Crocker  and  others,  of  Portsmouth ; G.  B. 
Finch,  of  Mecklenburg;  Capt.  Edmonson,  of  Halifax; 
and  also  many  of  our  opponents  in  the  Federal  lines  on 
that  now  historic  3d  of  July,  1863. 

In  company  with  them  twenty-four  years  to  a day 
and  hour  after  this  battle  we  marked  the  spot  where 
the  brave  Armistead  fell,  near  the  gallant  Capt.  Cush- 
ing, of  the  Federal  artillery,  whose  well-served  batteries 
withstood  the  brunt  of  our  charge;  and  where  Kemper, 
Garnett,  Hodges,  Harvey,  Bray,  and  many  others  less 
renowned,  but  equally  gallant,  w^ere  shot  down;  where, 
as  Col.  A.  K.  McClure,  of  the  Philadelphia  Times,  states, 
“the  highest  wave  of  the  secession  movement  dashed 
its  force  in  raging  foam  against  the  very  dome  of  the 
national  capitol  and  centralized  national  government, 
breaking  its  last  crest  at  the  feet  of  the  goddess  of  lib- 
erty,” w'hen  the  success  or  failure  of  a single  shot  or 
shell  might  have  for  centuries  changed  the  destiny  not 
only  of  both  armies,  but  of  the  entire  continent. 

Let  us  not  only  hope  that  the  result  was  for  the  best, 
but  act  up  to  it  and  teach  our  children  to  accept  it  and 
labor  earnestly  for  the  perpetuation  of  this  the  grandest 
and  happiest  form  of  free  government  yet  devised  by 
man,  now  stronger  and  with  far  more  enduring  founda- 
tions since  cemented  with  the  blood  of  brave  men  from 
whatsoever  section  they  came  and  on  whichever  side 
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they  fought,  battled  as  only  heroes  could,  with  equally 
conscientious  convictions  of  right. 

One  self-approving  hour  whole  years  outweighs 
Of  stupid  starers  and  loud  huzzas; 

And  more  true  joy  Marcellus  exiled  feels 
Than  Caesar  with  a senate  at  his  heels. 

Col.  B.  L.  Farinholt  corrects  a few  errors  that  were 
unwittingly  made  in  editing  his  article: 

I rather  fear  your  statement  immediately  under  the 
caption  of  my  article  may  be  misleading,  as  I was  not 
a colonel  in  Armistead’s  Brigade,  only  a captain  for 
three  years,  but  was  promoted  to  a colonelcy  and  given 
a separate  command  in  consequence  of  my  escape  and 
in  recognition  of  my  services  while  in  command  at 
Staunton  River  bridge  in  an  engagement  with  a large 
body  of  Federal  cavalry  on  the  25th  of  June,  1864. 

William  R.  Aylett  was  colonel  of  the  Fifty-Third  Vir- 
ginia at  the  time  of  the  Gettysburg  battle,  but  Lieut. - 
Col.  Raleigh  Martin  commanded  and  gallantly  led  the 
regiment  in  the  charge.  I should  dislike,  even  by  im- 
plication, to  appear  tO'  claim  a title  not  justly  won,  or 
to  the  injury  of  another. 

A mistake  was  also  made  in  giving  Col.  Farinholt’s 
home  as  Baltimore,  as  he  is  “of  Virginia.”  And  John 
S.  Latane  shoidd  be  John  L.  Latane. 

THE  LATE  COL,  G,  T.  FRY, 

Col.  George  Thomson  Fry  was  born  in  Jeffersoti 
County,  Tenn.,  March  12,  1843.  His  father,  Henry 
Fry,  was  a Virginian,  born  in  1802.  He  came  to  Ten- 
nessee when  a young  man,  and  settled  in  Jefferson 
County.  His  grandfather,  James  Fry,  was  a major  in 
the  war  of  1812,  and  his  great-grandfather,  Gen.  James 
Fry,  fought  in  the  colonial  army  throughout  the  Rev- 
olution. His  great-great-grandfather,  Joshua  Fry,  of 
historic  renown,  was  an  Englishman,  and  came  to  Vir  - 
ginia in  1730.  He  was  a prominent  civil  engineer,  and 
under  him  George  Washington  served  as  lieutenant. 

His  maternal  great-grandfather,  Adam  Peck,  fought 
throughout  the  Revolutionary  war,  from  Maryland. 
After  the  close  of  that  war  he  moved  to  Virginia,  and 
afterward,  in  1787,  to  Tennessee.  He  too  settled  in 
Jefferson  County,  and  represented  it  in  the  first  and 
second  state  Legislatures. 

George  Thomson  Fry  spent  his  early  years  near  New 
Market,  and  was  educated  at  Mossy  Creek,  now  Car- 
son  College.  When  but  eighteen  years  of  age  he  en- 
listed in  the  Confederate  army.  May  18,  1861,  as  first 
lieutenant  of  Company  G,  Thirty-Seventh  Tennessee 
(Carroll’s)  Regiment.  In  1862  he  was  promoted  to 
captain  and  assigned  to  command  of  Company  H of 
that  same  regiment.  He  participated  in  many  battles, 
among  them  Shiloh,  Chickamauga,  and  Missionary 
Ridge.  After  this  last-named  battle  he  obtained  a 
short  leave  of  absence,  went  to  Hillsville,  Va.,  and  was 
married  to  Miss  Mary  A.  A.  Cooley,  who  had  refugeed 
to  that  place  from  Rogersville,  Tenn.  After  four  days 
he  returned  to  Dalton,  Ga.,  and  took  part  in  the  cam- 
paign from  Dalton  to  Jonesboro.  At  the  latter  place 
he  was  wounded  and  left  on  the  field  for  dead.  Maj. 
R.  M.  Tankesley,  of  Chattanooga,  removed  him  to  a 
place  of  safety  and  cared  for  him.  When  able  to  join 
his  command  he  was  made  colonel  of  the  Seventh  Con- 


federate Regiment,  holding  this  rank  until  the  close  of 
the  war.  In  April,  1865,  he  returned  to  Virginia^ 
studied  law  with  Judge  Andrew  S.  Fulton;  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  July,  1866,  and  at  once  entered 
into  a lucrative  practise.  In  October,  1868,  because 
of  failing  health,  he  removed  to  Decatur,  Ga.,  near 
Atlanta,  and  he  practised  law  in  Atlanta.  He  repre- 
sented Fulton  County  in  the  Legislature  with  marked 
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ability  for  two  terms.  In  1890  he  removed  to  Chatta- 
nooga, after  which  time  he  engaged  in  the  practise  of 
his  profession  and  won  distinction  at  the  bar.  He  was 
elected  a member  of  N.  B.  Forrest  Camp,  of  Chatta- 
nooga. May  29,  1897,  the  angel  of  death  descended 
and  summoned  him  to  the  great  beyond.  He  was 
stricken  with  apoplexy  in  the  early  morning  hour,  and 
at  half  past  three  o’clock  that  afternoon  he  answered 
his  last  roll-call. 

At  a meeting  of  Shackelford-Fulton  Bivouac,  A.  C. 

S. ,  Fayetteville,  Tenn.,  October  15,  1897,  the  following 
action  was  reported  by  John  T.  Goodrich,  Secretary: 

Resolved,  That  the  delegates  from  this  bivouac  to  the 
State  Association  in  Memphis  in  November  be  instruct- 
ed to  use  their  influence  tO'  get  the  State  Association  to 
memorialize  the  General  Committee  who  set  the  date 
for  the  general  reunion  at  Atlanta  next  year  to  make 
the  date  somewhere  between  September  15  and  30, 
7898,  for  the  convenience  of  most  delegates. 

■ T.  S.  Hamilton,  Italy,  Tex.,  would  like  to  know  of 

T.  C.  Thetford,  a Texas  soldier  wounded  at  New  Hope 
Church,  and  who  stayed  for  a year  or  more  afterward 
at  the  home  of  the  writer’s  father  and  grandmother, 
in  Mississippi. 
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GETTYSBURG  AS  I SAW  IT, 

BY  CAl’T.  F.  M.  COLSTON,  OF  BALTIMORE. 

After  the  battle  of  Chancellorsville  our  battalion, 
Alexander’s  Artillery,  of  Longstreet’s  Corps,  was 
moved  down  to  Milford,  Caroline  County,  to  refit.  We 
were  in  tine  spirits,  for  we  had  taken  an  active  part  in 
the  great  victory,  and  the  losses  in  our  battalion  had 
been  very  small.  Our  confidence  in  Gen.  Lee  was 
greatly  increased,  but  our  joy  was  modified  by  the  death 
of  Stonewall  Jackson. 

On  June  3 we  left  Milford  and  commenced  a for- 
ward march,  which  ended  only  at  Gettysburg.  We  got 
to  Culpeper  Court-House  on  the  5th,  and  stayed  there 
until  the  15th.  During  that  time  we  were  summoned 
hastily,  marched  out,  and  lay  all  day  listening  to  the 
near  sounds  'of  the  battle  of  Brandy  Station,  which  was 
solely  a cavalry  fight.  We  were  bid  behind  the  hills 
because  Gen.  Lee  did  not  wish  to  disclose  the  presence 
of  his  infantry  and  artillery,  and  we  were  only  there  to 
be  called  upon  in  an  emergency;  but  the  cavalry  did  the 
work,  and  we  were  not  called  into  action. 

Marching  from  Culpeper  on  the  15th,  we  went,  via 
Sperryville  and  Gaines  X Roads,  over  Chester  Gap,  on 
the  Blue  Ridge,  into  the  valley,  and  got  to  Milwood, 
about  ten  miles  below  Winchester,  on  the  i8th. 

At  this  beautiful  place  we  stayed  a week,  and  were 
called  upon  to  do  the  same  work  at  Ashby’s  Gap  that  we 
had  done  at  Brandy  Station,  the  enemy  trying  hard  to 
penetrate  our  line  of  march  and  our  cavalry  preventing 
it.  The  cavalry  was  marching  all  along  on  our  right 
flank,  keepin.g  Gen.  Lee  informed  of  the  einemy’s  move- 
ments and  preventing  them  from  knowing  ours. 

At  this  place  1 obtained  permission  to  leave  the 
march  and  visit  the  “Bower,”  in  Jefferson  County,  the 
beautiful  and  well-known  home  of  my  mother’s  cousin, 
A.  S.  Dandridge.  I found  Gen.  “Jeb’’  Stuart  encamped 
there,  it  being  a favorite  place  for  the  cavalry.  It  was 
on  Saturday,  and  that  night  there  was  a dance  to  the 
music  of  Sweeny’s  banjo.  The  “ Bower”  was  the  home 
of  four  pretty  and  attractive  Dandridge  girls,  and  oth- 
ers were  sheltered  there  from  time  to  time.  It  was  many 
times  alternately  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy  and  in  our 
own  lines.  This  region  was  rescued  from  the  reign  of 
the  despotic  and  contemptible  Milroy  by  our  advent. 
Milroy  was  successful  in  his  warfare  against  women  and 
children,  but  failed  ignominiously  when  he  met  men. 
On  this  account  our  gay  and  gallant  cavalrymen  were 
welcomed  with  even  more  than  the  usual  enthusiasm, 
and  it  was  “on  with  the  dance;  let  joy  be  unconfined;” 
but  when  midnight  struck  Gen.  Stuart  called  a halt. 
He  would  fight  on  Sunday,  but  he  would  not  dance  on 
that  day.  Gen.  Stuart  was  a consistent  Christian.  His 
gay  and  hilarious  air  con\^yed  the  opposite  impression 
to  some,  but  he  was  a Cavalier,  not  a Puritan.  When, 
a year  later,  he  was  dying  from  a wound  at  Yellow  Tav- 
ern, he  said:  “If  it  is  God’s  will  that  I shall  die,  I am 
ready.”  Much  of  his  life  was  passed  amidst  “war’s 
wild  alarms,”  but  “the  end  of  that  man  was  peace.” 

At  that  time  the  cavalry  was  well  equipped  and  very 
efficient.  It  was  the  loss  of  horses  and  the  absence  of 
forage  that  reduced  them  to  such  terrible  straits  the  last 
year  of  the  war,  when  it  was  no  uncommon  sight  to 
see  a cavalryman,  who  had  lost  his  horse,  keeping  up 
with  the  march,  running  at  full  speed  on  foot  into  a 


charge  with  his  mounted  comrades.  Of  course  he 
Jioped  to  capture  a horse  in  the  fight. 

As  we  all  know,  horses  became  very  scarce  toward 
the  end  of  the  war,  and,  as  dismounted  cavalrymen  were 
sent  to  the  infantry,  a remount  became  a serious  (jues- 
tion  with  many  troopers.  Here  is  an  incident:  Jim 
, of  the Troop,  had  lost  his  horse,  and  pos- 
sessed himself  of  a white  mule  named  Simon.  He  be- 
came very  proud  of  his  mule,  and  was  loud  in  his 
praises.  “He  never  gets  tired,  lives  on  nothin’,  and 
has  got  more  sense  than  the  general,”  asserted  Jim. 
But  one  day  a squad  was  enjoying  a dinner  with  a sym- 
pathetic farmer  when  a sudden  alarm  was  given.  “Run, 
boys,  run;  the  Yankees  are  coming.”  There  was 
‘‘mounting  in  hot  haste,”  and  some  escaped  by  the 
front  gate  and  some  by  the  rear.  Jim  dashed  at  the 
front  gate;  but  Simon,  displaying  his  mule  nature  for 
the  first  time,  balked.  Jim  wheeled  him  around  and 
drove  at  the  rear  gate,  but  Simon  balked  again.  Poor 
Jim  looked  over  his  shoulder,  saw  the  bluecoats  rap- 
idly approaching,  threw  his  arms  around  Simon’s  neck, 
and  called  in  agonizing  tones:  “O  Simon,  for  God’s 
sake,  go  somewhere!” 

Well,  after  this  “excursion”  with  the  cavalry,  I will 
resume  my  story.  I left  the  “Bower”  and  rode  to  Mar- 
tinsburg,  where  I was  to  join  my  command  as  it 
marched  through.  I stayed  all  night  with  my  aunt, 
Mrs.  Dr.  Pendleton,  had  a good  wash,  and  “fixed  up” 
nicely,  clean  linen  collar,  etc.,  so  that  when  I went  up 
to  the  main  street  the  next  morning  to  wait  for  the  bat- 
talion my  appearance  attracted  the  usual  attention. 
Hood’s  Texas  “boys”  were  marching  swiftly  along, 
dirty  and  dusty,  and,  after  several  comments  had  been 
made,  one  of  them  called  out:  “O  jiminy,  don’t  he  look 
nice?  John  [to  his  comrade],  throw  a louse  or  two  on 
him.”  I joined  heartily  in  the  laugh  that  followed.  It 
seemed  that  the  very  privations  of  our  service  added  to 
the  gaieties.  The  fun  and  jokes  always  rose  superior 
to  cold,  hunger,  and  fatigue,  and  seemed  to  mitigate 
their  severity.  It  was  certainly  a happy  diversion  in 
the  terrible  hardships  that  we  had  to  endure,  and  a vis- 
itor to  a camp  or  an  onlooker  at  a march  might  think 
us  the  happiest  of  men. 

On  June  25  we  crossed  the  Potomac  by  fording  it  at 
William.sport,  and  marched  through  Hagerstown. 
Here  a man,  whom  I knew  in  Baltimore  as  a clerk,  came 
up  and  spoke  to  me.  He  was  dressed  in  the  usual  black 
suit  of  a salesman,  and  I recall  still  the  impression  it 
made  upon  me. 

We  marched  to  Greencastle,  the  first  town  in  the 
‘‘enemy’s  country,”  and  then  to  Chambersburg.  Here 
we  stayed  three  days,  and  on  Sunday,  June  28,  Col. 
Alexander  sent  me  to  town  to  see  if  I could  get  anv 
horseshoes,  nails,  or  other  necessities  for  the  batteries, 
but  as  the  Second  and  Third  Corps  had  preceded  us,  I 
found  very  little  of  use  to  us.  I had  to  call  on  the  store- 
keepers to  open  their  stores  for  my  examination,  and 
for  the  little  that  I took  I paid  them  in  Confederate 
money  or  gave  them  official  receipts,  at  their  option. 
The  town  was  very  quiet,  as  very  few  of  our  men  were 
allowed  to  go  there,  and,  being  invited  to  dine  at  the 
hotel  by  the  officer  in  command,  I greatly  enjoyed  a 
good  dinner,  and  remember  the  apple  butter  to  this  day. 
As  I was  walking  on  the  street  I met  three  young  ladies 
abreast  with  the  Union  flag  conspicuously  displayed. 
They  were  aggressively  loyal  and  brave,  and  crowded 
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me  off  the  pavement.  I responded  with  a smile  and  a 
bow,  but  I wish  that  I had  had  the  ready  wit  of  the  Tex- 
an who  said  under  similar  circumstances:  “You’d  better 

take  care,  Miss,  for  Hood’s  boys  are on  storming 

breastworks  when  they  see  that  flag  on  ’em.”  It  was 
here  that  a squad  of  Maryland  cavalry  on  the  aovauce 
got  into  a drug-store.  Thil  Rogers,  of  Baltimore,  a 
druggist  at  home,  was  with  the  squad,  and  promptly 
“annexed”  a bottle  marked  “Spts.  Frumenti.”  The 
other  boys,  not  being  druggists,  asked  Phil  what  he 
had.  Phil  was  an  honorable  fellow,  but  he  was  quick- 
witted, and,  knowing  that  one  bottle  would  not  go  very 
far  wi'tli  a squad  of  thirsty  cavalrymen,  he  replied, 
“Well,  boys,  it’s  a peculiar  kind  of  cordial;  very  good 
in  small  doses,  but  very  dangerous  otherwise;”  so  on 
his  advice  they  each  drank,  very  carefully,  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch,  most  of  them  remarking  how  much 
like  good  whisky  it  tasted.  This  left  four  full  fingers 
in  the  bottle,  which  Phil  swallowed  in  one  long  drink, 
to  the  amazement  and  disgust  of  his  comrades. 

We  then  moved  to  Greenwood.  The  road  from 
Chambersburg  to  Gettysburg,  via  Greenwood,  is  called 
the  “Baltimore  Turnpike.”  On  our  march  to  Green- 
wood we  passed  the  house  of  an  old  Pennsylvania  farm- 
er who  was  sitting  on  his  porch  and  watching  the 
troops.  As  our  guns  occupied  the  road  the  infantry 
had  turned  into  the  field  and  had  trodden  down  a belt 
of  wheat  the  width  of  a column  of  fours,  and  the  men 
liad  swarmed  into  his  little  front  yard  to  get  water. 
The  old  farmer  had  probably  never  seen  such  destruc- 
tion before,  for  he  said,  in  a feeling  tone,  to  Lieut.  John 
Donnell  Smith  and  myself:  “T  have  heardt  and  I have 
readt  of  de  horrors  of  warfare,  but  m}'^  utmost  concep- 
tions did  not  equal  dis.” 

At  Greenwood,  on  July  i.  Col.  Alexander  sent  me  on 
to  Thaddeus  Stevens’  furnace,  a few  miles  ahead  on 
top  of  the  mountain,  to  look  again  for  anything  that 
cotdd  do  for  the  batteries,  but  the  furnace  was  in  ruins 
and  everything  useful  had  been  taken  by  those  in  ad- 
vance. As  I was  returning,  just  in  front  of  our  camp 
I met  the  Second  Maryland  Regiment,  the  drums  beat- 
ing, and  the  boys  moving  at  that  quick  step  which  dis- 
tinguished the  regiment.  It  was  as  fine  as  ever 
marched.  I had  not  met  them  before — they  being  in 
the  Second  Corps — and  I was  delighted  to  see  many 
dear  Baltimore  friends.  I jumped  from  my  horse,  sent 
him  into  camp,  and  marched  with  them  several  miles. 
Most  of  my  friends  were  in  Company  A,  Capt.  William 
H.  Murray,  and  when  I left  them  I said  good-by  to 
many  of  them  forever,  for  two  days  afterward  they 
charged  on  Culp’s  Hill,  and  lost  sixty-seven  out  of 
ninety-eight  in  that  company,  the  gallant  Billy  Murray 
being  killed  at  their  head — only  twenty-four  years  old. 

We  were  suddenly  ordered  forward  about  midnight, 
arriving  near  Gettysburg  about  nine  o’clock  the  next 
morning.  We  turned  to  the  right  and  marched  down 
the  valley  of  Willoughby’s  Run  until  we  g'ot  to  the 
schoolhouse  at  the  foot  of  the  road  which  enters  the 
Emmitsburg  road  just  south  of  the  famous  peach-or- 
chard, where  we  waited  for  our  infantry  to  arrive  and 
form  for  the  attack. 

As  we  were  waiting  there  an  ambulance  came  along, 
and  we  saw  Gen.  Hood  sitting  in  front  with  the  driver, 
his  arm  in  a bloody  bandage.  He  had  been  wounded, 
and  was  being  carried  to  the  rear.  Just  as  he  arrived 


by  the  schoolhouse  a shell  struck  the  roof  almost  in  his 
face,  but  the  General  merely  looked  up. 

We  had  lain  there  very  quietly  for  some  hours,  when, 
about  4 r.Aj.,  we  received  orders  and  galloped  up  that 
road,  turned  to  the  left  and  went  into  action  on  the  ridge 
directly  opposite  to  the  peach-orchard.  It  was  a sharp 
but  short  hght,  for  the  enemy,  Sickle’s  Third  Corps, 
were  driven  helter-skelter.  They  were  followed  imme- 
diately, but  the  advance  of  the  artillery  was  impeded  by 
the  fences  around  us.  Maj.  Hearing,  who  was  tliere, 
saw  this  and  galloped  up  to  where  the  prisoners,  sev- 
eral hundred,  were  coming  in.  Waving  his  sword,  he 
commanded,  with  an  oath:  “Pull  down  those  fences.” 
The  frightened  prisoners  rushed  at  them,  and,  each 
man  grabbing  a rail,  the  fences  literally  flew  into  the 
air.  The  batteries  charged,  action  front,  the  finest  siglu 
I ever  saw  on  a battle-field.  One  of  the  batteries,  being 
short-handed,  borrowed  five  men  from  an  adjacent 
Mississippi  regiment,  and  in  the  fight  two  were  killed 
and  one  wounfled.  We  then  took  a position  in  front  of 
the  Emmitsburg  road  and  a little  north  of  the  peacii- 
orchard,  where  we  fired  until  after  dark  and  then  lay 
there  all  night.  I walked  around  to  see  the  situation, 
and  I never  saw  so  much  concentrated  destruction  as 
I saw  in  the  peach-orchard,  the  most  of  whxh  was 
done  by  the  fire  of  our  guns. 

After  our  peaceful  sleep,  with  wounded  and  dead 
men  and  horses  all  around  us,  we  awoke  early,  July  3. 
Our  position  was  opposite  to  the  center  of  the  enemy’s 
line,  the  cemetery  being  a little  to  our  left  front,  and  the 
Round  Tops  to  our  right.  Col.  Alexander  was  only 
the  colonel  of  our  battalion,  but  Gen.  Longstreet  states, 
“Our  artillery  was  in  charge  of  Gen.  E.  P.  Alexander, 
a brave  and  gifted  officer.  Alexander,  being  at  the 
head  of  the  column  and  being  first  in  position,  and,  be- 
sides, l>eing  an  officer  of  unusual  promptness,  sagacity, 
and  intelligence,  was  given  charge  of  the  artillery;”  so 
that  he  was  now  in  command  of  the  whole  artillery  line 
of  our  corps,  about  eighty  guns. 

We  were  entirely  quiet  all  the  morning,  but  it  was 
easy  to  see  that  we  were  going  to  have  a bad  row  soon. 
Pickett’s  Division  was  massed  behind  the  hill  in  our 
rear,  about  three  hundred  yards  off,  and,  having  to  pass 
there,  I remember  seeing  the  men  lying  down,  some 
having  collected  small  piles  of  stones  in  front  of  their 
heads.  Poor  fellows!  Most  of  them  were  lying  down 
forever  within  the  next  few  hours.  The  great  cannon- 
ade commenced  at  one  o’cock,  and,  as  Pickett’s 
charge  has  been  so  often  described,  I will  say  nothing 
of  it  here,  except  that  to  Col.  Alexander  was  commit- 
ted the  command  of  the  artillery  and  on  him  devolved 
the  duty  of  giving  the  order  for  Pickett’s  advance, 
which  was  made  through  our  line  of  guns. 

After  Pickett’s  Division  had  made  its  charge.  Col. 
Alexander  was  posted  on  the  elevation  about  four  hun- 
dred yards  in  the  rear  of  the  P.  Rogers  house,  on  the 
Emmittsburg  road,  where  he  had  a good  view  of  the 
field,  and  I was  with  him,  as  I performed  the  additional 
duty  of  an  aid  on  those  days.  Gen.  Lee  rode  up  and 
commenced  to  talk  to  Col.  Alexander.  A loud  cheer- 
ing arose  in  the  enemy’s  lines,. which  were  a little  over 
half  a mile  distant.  Gen.  Lee  turned  to  me  and  said: 
“Ride  forward  and  see  what  that  cheering  means.” 

I started  forward,  but  my  horse  sulked  and  my  spurs 
had  no  effect  on  him,  so  I asked  a wounded  soldier  who 
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was  passing  to  hand  me  a stick,  which  was  lying  on  the 
ground.  With  that  i whacked  him,  and  Gen.  Lee 
called  out;  “Don’t  whip  him,  Captain;  it  does  no  good. 
1 had  a foolish  horse  once,  and  kind  treatment  is  the 
best.”  i found  out  that  it  was  a Union  general  gal- 
loping down  his  line,  and  so  reported  to  Gen.  Lee,  who 
thanked  me  and  said  to  Col.  Alexander,  as  I backed  my 
horse  off : “ 1 can  understand  what  they  have  to  cheer 
for,  but  I thought  it  might  be  our  own  people.”  'the 
whole  field  was  dotted  wdth  our  soldiers,  singly  and  in 
small  groups,  coming  back  from  the  charge,  many  of 
them  wounded,  and  the  enemy  were  firing  at  them  as 
you  would  at  a herd  of  game. 

1 was  proud  to  execute  an  order  from  Gen.  Lee  on 
the  battle-field,  but  the  bullets  cut  off  one  bridle  rein 
and  bored  holes  through  the  rim  of  my  new  hat;  a very 
serious  thing  that  in  the  then  condition  of  the  hat  mar- 
ket. Col.  Fremantle,  of  the  British  Coldstream  Guards, 
was  present.  I also  saw  another  foreign  officer  there : 
Capt.  Ross,  of  the  Austrian  army.  I met  him  behind 
our  line,  just  after  Pickett’s  charge,  and  at  his  request 
carried  him  to  the  front,  having  a pleasant  talk  with 
him  on  the  way,  in  the  course  of  which  he  commented 
upon  the  number  of  very  young  officers  whom  he  saw 
in  our  army  in  responsible  positions.  This  was,  of 
course,  surprising  to  an  officer  in  an  established  Euro- 
pean army.  Col.  Eremantle  is  now  a general  in  the 
British  army  and  Governor  and  Commander  at  Malta. 
He  wrote  a delightful  book,  “Six  Months  in  the  Con- 
federate States,”  and  to  this  day  cherishes  his  Confed- 
erate recollections.  He  mentions  my  perilous  service 
so  proudly  rendered  for  Gen.  Lee.  Capt.  Ross  also 
wrote  the  “Cities and  Camps  of  the  Confederate  States.” 
Both  of  these  books  are  admirable  records  of  the  Con- 
federate army  as  seen  b}^  trained  military  eyes  of  foreign 
military  officers. 

The  enemy  made  no  movement,  and  we  stayed  there 
until  after  dark;  and  all  the  next  day,  July  4,  we  oc- 
cupied a line  of  battle  in  the  rear.  Our  battalion  suf- 
fered severely,  losing  144  men,  killed  and  wounded, 
out  of  about  450  present  in  action,  and  116  horses. 
Imagine  our  increased  care  in  having  our  wounded  to 
attend  and  our  dead  to  bury.  In  the  three  days  of  the 
battle  the  artillery  of  our  corps  lost  more  than  the  ar- 
tillery of  the  other  tw'O  corps  combined,  and  the ' six 
batteries  of  our  battalion  lost  more  than  all  sixteen  bat- 
teries of  the  other  four  battalions  of  our  corps  com- 
bined. As  usual  after  a big  battle,  rain  came,  and  this 
added  to  the  gloom  of  our  spirits. 

On  the  afternoon  of  July  4 we  commenced  our  re- 
treat, being  ordered  to  report  at  Black HorseTavern  on 
the  Hagerstown  road  at  Marsh  Creek.  We  laid  by  the 
road  all  night  in  the  rain  waiting  for  our  place  in  the 
column.  About  5 a.m.,  on  the  5th,  we  started,  marched 
in  mud  through  occasional  showers  all  day  and  until 
midnight,  when  we  arrived  at  Monterey  Springs,  where 
we  remained  the  balance  of  the  night  in  an  orchard. 
Upon  awaking  in  the  morning,  I remarked  that  the 
mountain  dews  were  very  heavy,  and  was  informed  that 
it  had  been  raining  hard  on  me  all  night.  Such  was  the 
sleep  of  a tired  soldier.  We  got  tO'  Hager.stown,  by  way 
of  Waynesboro,  on  the  evening  of  the  6th. 

This  retreat  was  made  in  mud,  rain,  and  partly  in 
darkness:  but  it  was  without  confusion,  disorder,  or 
hurry.  We  stayed  on  the  battle-field  for  more  than  a 
whole  day,  and  w^ent  away  at  our  own  convenience. 


[And  here  1 wish  to  remark  that  with  the  battalion  I 
served  through  the  campaigns  of  Chancellorsville,  Get- 
tysburg, East  Tennessee,  Wilderness,  Spottsylvania 
Court-House,  etc.,  to  Petersburg,  and  never  had  to  run. 
We  occupied  our  ground  after  every  fight  and  buried 
our  own  dead.  In  fact,  through  all  of  my  service  in 
the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  1 never  ran  until  at 
Sailor’s  Creek,  three  days  before  our  surrender  at  Ap- 
pomattox. Then  our  train  was  captured,  and  1 lost  all 
my  treasures  of  the  war  and  narrowly  escaped  myself. 
At  that  time  I was  captain  and  assistant  to  the  chief 
ordnance  officer  of  the  army.] 

We  moved  to  Downsville  on  the  loth  and  took  posi- 
tion in  a line  of  battle  facing  the  enemy;  but  they  made 
no  attack,  and  we  retired  across  the  river  over  a pon- 
toon bridge  on  the  night  of  the  13th.  I never  saw  the 
army  so  “mad”  as  it  was  on  that  Downsville  line;  and  if 
occasion  had  called  it  forth,  we  would  have  put  up  the 
biggest  kind  of  a right.  It  still  rained  as  we  crossed  the 
river,  and  one  of  our  carriages  got  out  of  the  way  in  the 
darkness  and  blocked  the  march.  The  squad  was  busy 
in  replacing  it  when  Gen. came  along.  Address- 

ing the  sergeant,  he  said : “ Come,  hurry  up  with  that 
gun  and  get  it  out  of  the  way.”  The  sergeant’s  patience 
was  already  about  exhausted,  and  so  he  replied  to  the 
unknown  figure  in  the  darkness,  shrouded  in  his  cloak: 
“Now  I am  doing  all  that  I can  do,  and  all  that  can  be 
done,  to  get  this  gun  up;  and  if  you  can  do  any  better, 
you  get  down  here  in  the  mud  and  I will  get  up  on  that 
horse.”  The  general  laughed  good-naturedly  and  went 
on.  But  even  the  discouraging  conditions  could  not 
dampen  the  spirits  of  the  “boys.”  On  this  march  the 
dirt  road  was  churned  into  a mud  about  the  consistency 
of  molasses  and  about  six  inches  deep.  As  one  of  the 
Texas  regiments  was  marching  along  in  it  one  of  the 
“boys,”  with  a ragged  hat  on  and  a general  don’t-care 
look,  called  out  to  a comrade,  using  strong  adjectives; 

“ it.  Bill,  put  your  foot  down  flat  and  don’t  kick  up 

such  a dust.” 

We  marched  on  leisurely  to  Bunker  Hill  on  the  15th, 
and  on  the  20th  we  resumed  our  march  over  the  same 
route  by  which  we  had  come  to  Culpeper  Court-House, 
at  which  place  we  arrived  on  the  24th,  having  been 
absent  just  thirty-nine  days,  during  which  occurred  the 
flow  and  the  ebb  of  the  tide  of  the  Confederate  States. 

The  Confederate  Veteran  Camp  of  New  York  at  its 
meeting  October  26  elected  the  following  officers:  Com- 
mander, Charles  E Thorborn;  Lieutenant  Commander, 
and  Paymaster,  Eidward  Owen;  Adjutant,  Thomas  L. 
Moore;  Chaplain,  Rev.  Dr.  .Stephen  H.  Cranberry; 
Surgeon,  Dr.  J.  Harvie  Dew;  Executive  Committee, 
Frederick  C.  Rogers,  George  W.  Cary,  J.  B.  Wilkinson, 
Jr.,  William  S.  Keiley,  and  H.  N.  Bullington.  The 
Windsor  Hotel  is  now  the  headquarters  of  the  camp. 

In  the  article  by  Charles  Edgeworth  Jones  in  the  Oc- 
tober Veteran  appear  the  names  of  Senator  Harris, 
who  was  Governor  of  Tennessee,  and  ofGens.Lafavette 
McLavvs,  Hamilton  P.  Bee,  Samuel  McGowan,  Philip 
D.  Roddy,  Daniel  Ruggles,  and  Thomas  L.  Clingman. 
Mr.  Jones  e.srimates  that  there  are  now  living  in  all  165 
generals  who  served  in  the  Confederate  army. 

A movement  is  on  foot  to  build  two  monuments  in 
Bartow  County,  Ga.,  to  Gens.  W.  T.  Wofford  and  P. 
M.  B.  Young. 
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TRIBUTES  BY  FEDERALS  TO  SAM  DAVIS, 

It  is  worthy  to  emphcasize  the  action  of  Federals  who 
were  at  Pulaski,  Tenn.,  in  their  sincere  tributes  to  the 
memory  of  Sam  Davis.  Repetition  is  here  given  to 
the  introduction  of  the  theme  in  the  Veteran.  There 
is  recalled  that  startling  assertion  by  Mr.  Collins,  of 
Keokuk,  Iowa,  that  the  “Federal  army  was  in  grief’' 
because  of  the  death,  under  such  circumstances,  of  the 
noble  and  heroic  boy.  It  was  his  tribute,  together  with 
that  of  Hon.  PI.  C.  Rus.sell,  Land  Commissioner  of  Ne- 
braska, that  induced  the  monument  movement  through 
the  Veteran. 

The  story  of  Mr.  John  C.  Kennedy,  of  Nashville, 
who  went  to  Pulaski  in  a spring  wagon,  accompanied 


HUST  OF  SAM  DAVIS. 

by  Oscar  Davis,  a younger  brother  of  Sam,  is  one  of 
the  most  pathetic  ever  told.  The  courtesy  and  cor- 
dial offers  of  attention  by  the  Federal  officers,  and  the 
proffered  help  of  Federal  soldiers  to  disinter  the  body, 
and  how  they  stood  reverently  by  the  grave  when  the 
body  was  being  exhumed;  how  other  Federal  soldiers 
eased  the  vehicle  down  the  steep  way  to  the  ferry  at 
Duck  River  by  Columbia,  and  how,  after  putting  their 
shoulders  to  the  wheels  in  getting  it  up  the  hill,  they 
walked  away  v.dth  uncovered  heads,  not  even  breaking 
the  silence  when  Mr.  Kennedy  thanked  them  for  their 
kindness — are  incidents  as  pathetic  as  can  be  conceived. 

Again,  an  officer  in  the  Federal  army  wrote  in  the 
Omaha  Bee  a dozen  years  ago,  without  giving  himself 


credit  by  name,  a tribute  to  Sam  Davis,  in  which  ap- 
pears the  following;  “ Prayer  was  offered  at  the  gallows- 
and  Davis  started  up  the  steps,  when  he  was  touched 
on  the  shoulder  and  the  appeal  remade  for  the  names 
of  his  informers,  that  he  might  go  free.  The  boy  looked 
at  the  officer,  and  for  just  one  instant  hesitated,  and 
then  the  tempting  offer  was  pushed  aside  forever.-  The 
steps  were  mounted  and  the  young  hero  stood  on  the 
platform  with  hands  tied  behind  him,  and  . . . 

Thus  ended  a tragedy  wherein  a smooth-faced  boy, 
without  counsel,  standing  friendless  in  the  midst  of  en- 
emies, had,  with  a courage  of  the  highest  type,  delib- 
erately chosen  death  to  life  maintained  by  means  he 
deemed  dishonorable.”  The  author  adds:  “Of  just 
such  material  was  the  Southern  army  formed!” 

Gen.  G.  M.  Dodge,  by  whose  order  he  was  executed, 
it  will  be  remembered,  wrote  for  the  Veteran  (June, 
1897)  a lengthy  account  of  the  circumstances,  in  which 
he  states:  “There  was  great  interest  taken  in  Davis  at 
the  time,  because  all  of  my  command  knew  that  I de- 
sired to  save  him.  It  is  not,  therefore,  necessary  for 
me  to  state  that  I regretted  to  see  the  sentence  exe- 
cuted, but  it  was  one  of  the  fates  of  war,  which  is  cru- 
elty itself,  and  there  is  no  refining  it.  ...  I take 
pleasure  in  aiding  in  raising  the  monument — although 
the  services  he  performed  were  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
juring my  command — for  faithfully  performing  the  du- 
ties to  which  he  was  assigned.” 

Most  pathetic  of  all  yet  written,  if  only  that  of  the 
now  venerable  chaplain  of  the  Federal  army  be  ex- 
cepted, is  the  letter  of  C.  B.  Vanpelt,  of  South  Bend, 
Ind.  (Oct.  7,  1897),  which  follows.  With  the  letter 
comes  ten  dollars  for  the  monument  fund. 

South  Bend,  Ind.,  October  7,  1897. 
My  Dear  Sir:  Fatefully  there  fell  into  my  hands  quite 
recently  a clipping  from  the  Memphis  Appeal,  taken 
from  your  editorial,  under  what  date  I know  not,  but 
the  caption  is  as  follows:  “The  Boy  Kept  His  Word. 
Even  unto  Death  He  Was  Faithful  to  His  Promise.” 

All  references  to  Sam  Davis  revive  sad  memories. 
A lapse  of  thirty-four  years  has  not  effaced  my  recol- 
lections of  that  dear  boy.  We  were  about  the  same 
age:  he  a Confederate,  I a Federal.  I had  him  in 
charge,  and  was  at  his  execution  at  Pulaski  in  the  au- 
tumn of  186.^,  where  we  were  in  winter  quarters.  Aft- 
erward I participated  in  the  campaign  of  Atlanta  and  to 
the  sea.  Our  command  then  was  Gen.  G.  M.  Dodge’s 
left  wing,  Sixteenth  .A.rmy  Corps.  I was  under  detail, 
a private  from  the  Eighty-First  Ohio  Infantry,  as  clerk 
to  Capt.  W.  F.  Armstrong,  of  the’  Ninth  Illinois  In- 
fantrv.  I.ocal  Provost  Marshal,  and  Sam  Davis,  the  boy 
hero,  as  did  all  the  Confederate  prisoners  confined  in 
the  Giles  Countv  court-house,  came  under  my  imme- 
diate charge.  Week  after  week  T called  the  roll  daily 
to  the  bovs  in  gray  and  mingled  -with  them  as  man  to 
man.  During  this  period  Sam  Davis  was  captured, 
and  upon  his  person  were  found  details  of  our  defenses, 
number  of  pieces  of  artillery,  stands  of  arms,  etc.  By 
trial  before  a military  commission  he  was  found  guiltv 
and  sentenced  to  hang.  I read  to  him  a copy  of  his 
death-sentence.  “A  boy’s  svmpathv  to  a boy  bespeaks 
a chord  of  pain  wholly  unutterable.”  The  bond  of 
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friendship  between  Davis  and  myself  was  strong;  both 
young  and  full  of  the  vigor  of  approaching  manhood, 
the  sadness  of  the  circumstances  which  arrayed  us  un- 
der different  Hags,  though  born  and  reared  under  one, 
was  doubly  sad.  Refreshing  my  memory,  I think  he 
had  left  college  to  enter  the  f irst  Tennessee  Confeder- 
ate Infantry,  and  1 had  left  school  under  the  same  con- 
ditions to  enter  the  federal  ranks.  We  talked  much  of 
the  similar  circumstances  under  which  we  had  left  our 
homes.  One  of  the  most  prominent  traits  in  his  char- 
acter, aside  from  his  patriotism,  was  an  even  tenor  of 
gentleness.  Had  I been  placed  in  his  position,  he 
would  doubtless  have  proffered  me  the  same  sympathy 
I endeavored  to  extend  to  him. 

Davis  was  a member  of  “ Coleman’s”  Scouts.  “ Cole- 
man” was,  in  fact,  Capt.  H.  B.  Shaw,  and  he  was  then 
supposed  to  be  within  our  lines.  “Coleman”  had  de- 
livered these  papers  to  him,  and  he  was  on  his  mission 
to  Gen.  Bragg  when  he  was  captured.  A reprieve  was 
extended,  which  T read  to  him  in  his  cell  in  the  county 
jail,  if  he  would  inform  us  where  “ Coleman”  was. 

He  stood  before  me,  an  uncrowned  ’hero,  his  eyes 
flashing,  and  said : “ I will  die  a thousand  deaths  rather 
than  betray  my  cause.”  We  were  both  moved  to  tears, 
and  remained  silent  for  a time.  He  then  talked  of  his 
family,  living  in  Rutherford  County.  I remained  with 
'him  until  a late  hour,  and  said  a sad  good  night.  I 
might  recall  much  of  interest  to  his  family  and  friends, 
but  it  would  be  painful  to  them  and  me. 

Briefly  I will  state  the  day  of  execution  arrived,  No  - 
vember 27,  1863.  I preceded  the  procession  to  the 
scaffold  on  foot,  was  passed  through  the  hollow  square 
of  Federal  troops  before  he  and  his  escort  arrived. 
Then  ensued  one  of  the  most  painful  episodes  of  the 
civil  war.  At  the  last  moment,  with  the  chaplain’s 
prayer  ringing  in  his  ears,  the  reprieve  was  again  ex- 
tended, and  with  inconceivable  heroism  he  stepped 
upon  the  fatal  trap  and  died  a martyr  to  his  cause. 
Night  and  day  came  and  went,  but  I could  not  forget, 
nor  have  I to  this  day  forgotten,  that  boy  hero.  Capt. 
Armstrong,  the  provost  marshal,  shared  with  me  a like 
sentiment  of  sorrow.  Shortly  after  there  came  to  Pu- 
laski a man  who,  if  I remember  rightly,  was  an  older 
brother.  [Tliis  was  a neighbor,  John  C.  Kennedy,  ac- 
companied by  a younger  brother,  Oscar  Davis. — Eo. 
Veteran.]  He  desired  to  learn  particulars  of  the  cap- 
ture, trial,  conviction,  and  execution  of  Sam  Davis. 
Capt.  Armstrong  turned  him  over  to  me,  and  in  painful 
detail  T traversed  the  whole  ground  with  'him,  and  that 
conference  is  closely  linked  with  the  death  of  my  boy 
friend.  Why  T write  this  communication  seems  strange 
to  me,  for  the  sad  secret  has  been  locked  in  my  breast 
all  these  years,  but  hoping  that  a recital  from  memory 
will  be  of  some  comfort  to  his  friends,  I offer  this  testi- 
monial of  last  association  w'ith  him  on  the  earth. 

Since  writing  the  foregoing,  I am  to-day  (Sunday, 
October  24)  in  receipt  of  four  copies  of  the  Veteran. 
and  beg  to  assure  you  of  my  highest  appreciation  of 
your  kindness  in  sending  them  to  me.  I have  spent 
the  after  part  of  the  dav  and  am  well  into  the  night  pe- 
rusing them.  When  I came  to  his  bust  in  your  July 
number,  1897,  page  353, 1 felt  like  one  transfixed.  The 
boy  loved  me  as  I loved  him.  His  image  has  been  be- 
fore me  these  thirt)’'-four  years,  and  as  I gaze  upon  his 


features  in  the  cast  he  comes  back  to  me  as  on  the  day 
of  his  execution.  God  bless  his  beloved  memory,  his 
friends,  and  comrades!  Not  one  person  living  to-day 
is  in  closer  touch  with  the  memory  of  the  last  days  of 
that  boy  than  myself.  Gen.  Dodge  and  Capt.  Arm- 
strong were  not  in  contact  with  Sam  Davis  as  I was. 
I paid  him  daily  and  almost  hourly  visits  between  cap- 
ture and  execution.  He  always  met  me  with  a smile, 
and  would  say;  “You  are  very  kind  to  come.”  Our 
general  conversation  pertained  to  home  ties,  engen- 
dering a sentiment  of  boyish  .sympathy  of  w.hich  you 
can  not  have  a just  appreciation.  I urged  him  during 
these  visits  to  take  the  reprieve  and  save  his  life,  but 
with  a holy  calm  he  would  say:  “I  am  true  to  my  cause.” 
Then  I would  plead  with  him  as  a brother,  and  his 
query  would  be:  “What  w'ould  you  do  if  in  my  posi- 
tion?” On  one  particular  occasion  he  said:  “My 
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friend,  I have  loved  ones  at  home;  so  have  you;  and 
when  you  left,  their  prayers  followed,  that  if  you  re- 
turned alive  you  might  return  in  honor,  no  matter  in 
what  channel  of  service  military  orders  might  place 
you.”  “Yes,”  I said,  and  then  ensued  a painful  silence 
that  can  not  be  banished  from  my  memory  until  my 
dying  day.  My  partings  with  him  were  pathetic.  “If 
you  can,”  he  would  say,  “come  often  and  see  me,  for 
you  are  so  kind.”  On  that  day  when  his  life  went  out 
I felt  as  if  going  to  my  own  execution. 

I have  read  carefully  the  letter  from  Joshua  Brown, 
of  New  York,  his  comrade,  and  it  brings  back  to  me  the 
fact  that  he  and  Shaw  must  have  answered  my  call  of 
'the  roll  daily,  while  Capt.  Armstrong  and  myself  were 
urging  Davis  to  reveal  the  whereabouts  of  Capt.  Shaw, 
alias  “Coleman.”  Mr.  Brown’s  account  of  Davis  sa- 
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luting  them  at  the  court-house  while  riding  to  his  death 
presents  to  my  mind  a spectacle  of  heroism  beyond  the 
scope  of  human  description. 

At  Corinth,  in  1862,  a soldier  of  the  Seventh  Illinois 
Infantry  shot,  his  captain.  He  was  tried  and  sentenced 
to  hang,  and  the  finding  was  forwarded  to  President  Lin- 
coln. Time  passed,  but  the  sentence  had  not  been  re- 
turned. Just  after  the  execution  of  Davis,  the  papers 
were  received  from  Washington,  “Approved.”  I went 
to  Capt.  Armstrong,  the  provost  marshal,  and  said: 
“I  wish  to  return  to  my  regiment.”  He  demurred.  I 
said:  “I  will  appeal  to  my  colonel.” 

[Of  this  unfortunate  man,  Mr.  J.  A.  M.  Collins,  be- 
fore mentioned,  said  he  had  a difficulty  with  a negro. 
The  captain  espoused  the  cause  of  the  negro,  and  he 
killed  him.  At  the  time  the  papers  were  returned, 
says  Mr.  Collins,  he  had  been  put  back  into  regular 
duty  and  was  on  picket  that  very  day.  He  was  sent 
for  and  hanged  on  the  Sam  Davis  scaffold. — Ed.  Vet- 
eran.] 

At  this  time  there  was  being  organized  a company  of 
Federal  scouts  under  the  command  of  Capt.  De  Heus, 
of  the  Second  Iowa  Infantry,  and  I secured  the  detail 
from  the  Eighty-First  Ohio  Infantry.  I was  then  cast 
in  the  same  category  with  the  late  Sam  Davis.  Our 
work  was  Southern  Tennessee  and  Northern  Alabama, 
to  check  the  conscripting  methods  of  the  Confederate 
authorities  and  to  spy  upon  the  enemy  in  a general  way. 
We  rode  out  of  the  lines  on  our  first  expedition  as  the 
Federal  soldier  was  dangling  from  the  scaffold.  I em- 
braced the  novelty  of  the  new  service  with  reckless 
abandon,  as  I was  anxious  for  something  to  divert  my 
memory  as  much  as  possible  from  the  last  act  in  the  life 
of  my  boy  friend. 

I sincerely  hope  you  will  be  enabled  to  erect  a monu- 
ment to  his  memory,  for  a more  laudable  project  can 
not  be  conceived,  and  when  the  time  comes  I desire  to 
be  present  and  attest  the  love  of  the  living  for  the  dead. 

In  rounding  up  the  history  of  this  young  man,  so 
far  as  my  connection  goes,  I feel  like  one  who  had  lost 
his  lines  in  grief.  Answering  your  question  as  to  my 
official  connection  with  the  sad  affair,  I will  say  that 
Capt.  Armstrong  and  myself  were  by  order  his  execu- 
tioners. 

Let  me  in  conclusion  extend  through  you  to  the  Con- 
federate Veterans,  the  Sons  of  Confederate  Veterans, 
and  the  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  the  warmest 
greeting  of  love  for  the  memory  of  the  greatest  of  Con- 
federate heroes,  and  one  that  was  very  dear  to  me. 

Appeal  is  now  made  for  contributions  to  the  fund. 
More  than  .S2.000  has  been  subscribed  through  S.  A. 
CunninMiam.  He  seeks  to  increase  it  to  $2,500.  and 
then  will  appeal  to  Nashville  patriotic  and  public-spir- 
ited citizens  to  double  the  amount.  On  Saturday,  No- 
vember 27,  1897,  it  will  be  thirty-four  years  since  his 
execution.  Let  that  be  the  day  to  remit  what  you  may 
desire  to  send.  AMdress  S.  A.  Cunningham,  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

ASSOCIATE  OF  SAM  DAVIS. 

Mr.  Alfred  H.  Douglas,  of  Nashville,  writes  of  the 
Shaw  chain  of  scouts,  of  which  Sam  Davis  became  the 
grandest  character  in  American  history. 

Douglas  and  John  Davis,  an  older  brother  of  Sam 


Davis,  were  called  to  a conference  with  Gens.  Cheat- 
ham and  Hardee.  It  resulted  in  their  being  directed 
to  come  as  near  Nashville  as  practicable  and  report 
what  they  could  learn  of  the  enemy.  They  succeeded 
beyond  their  expectations. 

Soon  after  that  Gen.  Cheatham  appointed  Capt. 
Henry  Shaw  to  take  charge  of  an  organization  of 
scouts  and  to  confer  with  them.  Gen.  Bragg,  in 
the  mean  time,  had  officially  notified  them  to  report 
to  Shaw.  Capt.  Shaw,  John  Davis,  and  Douglas 
selected  such  men  as  they  thought  most  efficient  for 
the  perilous  work.  Some  of  the  men  left  off  their  uni- 
form, occasionally  wearing  citizens’  suits  or  Federal 
uniform;  but  they  were  not  required  to  do  it.  Any  of 
them  would  wear  Federal  overcoats  after  changing  the 
blue  by  a walnut  dye.  Their  scouting  territory  ex- 
tended from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  Louisville,  and  east 
and  west,  but  their  main  field  of  action  was  in  Middle 
Tennessee.  Mr.  Douglas  states: 

Our  plan  was  to  have  headquarters  in  the  woods  and 
work  the  information  out  from  any  big  Federal  force 
near  by.  Now,  on  looking  back,  it  seems  almost  im- 
possible that  we  should  have  gotten  so  much  informa- 
tion. It  was  the  best-organized  company  in  the  South, 
and  often  our  soldier  boys,  clad  in  gum  coats  and  trou- 
sers, wfith  Federal  saddles  and  bridles,  would  ride  along 
side  by  side  with  the  enemy,  they  not  knowing  the  one 
from  the  other.  Much  information  was  obtained  in 
this  way,  as  also  from  citizens  generally,  and  especially 
ladies.  Wesley  Greenfield,  Capt.  David  Hughes,  B.  F. 
Tanksley,  Mrs.  Dr.  Patterson,  Miss  Fannie  Battle,  Nat 
F.  Dortch,  Mrs.  Ramage,  and  others,  are  recalled  as 
very  efficient  in  aiding  us.  Our  post-office  was  located 
on  the  corner  of  Union  and  Cherry  Streets,  where  in- 
formation for  the  scouts  was  secretly  deposited. 

Many  a time,  on  reaching  safe  quarters,  young  la- 
dies would  watch  for  hours  at  a time  while  we  soldier 
boys  slept,  and  never  did  one  of  them  betray  us.  Once, 
after  having  been  fed  for  three  days  and  nights  by  an 
old  fisherman,  he  appeared,  saying:  “Boys,  I do  not 
bring  you  anything  but  bad  news.”  He  then  told  us 
that  the  enemy  were  on  us.  We  left  at  once,  and  had 
been  gone  from  this  island  in  Tennessee  River  less  than 
an  hour  when  they  shelled  the  place  from  both  sides, 
and  kept  it  iip  a long  while.  Some  of  our  squad  there 
I recall  now  as  Johnnie  Mclver,  Pillow  Humphrey, 
John  Drain,  Bob  Owens,  Tom  Joplin,  and  myself. 

The  remarkable  story  is  known  of  how  Sam  Davis 
emphatically  refused  to  give  information  which  would 
have  saved  his  life.  Again  a proposition  was  made  to 
give  him  his  freedom  if  he  would  tell  where  Coleman 
was,  which  he  could  easily  have  done.  Had  he  yielded 
to  this  and  gone  free,  all  of  us  would  have  been  caught; 
but  he  firmly  refused  to  reveal  any  information. 

Another  man,  a negro,  deserves  all  honor  for  his 
faithfulness.  He  was  a servant  of  old  man  Tom  Eng- 
lish,, and  brought  information  from  Gen.  Dodge’s  of- 
fice. He  got  the  information  in  this  way:  Gen.  Dodge 
ordered  his  secretary  to  make  out  the  usual  monthly 
report  in.  regard  to  his  entire  army,  its  strength,  etc. 
He  made  it  out  in  pencil  and  submitted  it  to  Gen. 
Dodge,  who  ordered  it  copied  for  official  signature. 
The  secretary  finished  it  after  working  all  night,  but 
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left  the  old  pencil  copy  on  the  table.  This  office  por- 
ter was  supposed  to  burn  all  waste  paper,  but  his  quick 
insight  discovered  in  this  something  valuable.  So  he 
carefully  laid  the  document  away,  and  next  morning 
brought  it  to  our  headquarters.  At  night  about  three 
o’clock  Bob  Owens  and  I got  in  to  our  quarters. 
Sam  Davis  had  that  report.  It  named  the  forces  at 
Nashville,  Murfreesboro,  and  Shelbyville,  as  well  as 
Pulaski.  After  the  capture  of  Davis  they  sent  an 
army  to  scour  the  country.  One  day  just  before  dawn, 
while  all  were  asleep,  this  same  negro  appeared  and 
told  us  to  move,  for  the  Federals  were  within  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  yards  of  us.  He  said  that  he  came  with 
the  Federal  army  to  get  to  us,  and  then  fell  in  a branch 
for  an  excuse  to  get  away.  He  got  wet  through  and 
through.  While  Squire  Schuler  was  getting  quilts 
and  blankets  our  old  black  friend  disappeared,  and  the 
next  seen  of  him  was  his  feet  as  he  went  headlong  into 
a brush-heap  to  dry  off.  Several  days  later  they  cap- 
tured all  our  forces  except  Bob  Owens  and  myself. 

It  is  a general  mistake  that  we  had  to  disguise  our- 
selves to  procure  information  for  our  army. 

SAM  DAVIS, 

BY  ELLA  WHEELER  WILCOX,  FOR  THE  CONFEDERATE  VETERAN. 

When  the  Lord  calls  up  earth’s  heroes 
To  stand  before  his  face, 

Oh,  many  a name  unknown  to  fame 
Shall  ring  from  that  high  place! 

And  out  of  a grave  in  the  Southland, 

■ At  the  just  God’s  call  and  beck, 

Shall  one  man  rise  with  fearless  eyes 
I And  a rope  about  his  neck. 

For  men  have  swung  from  gallows 
Whose  souls  were  white  as  snow. 

Not  how  they  die  nor  where,  but  why, 

Is  what  God’s  records  show. 

And  on  that  mighty  ledger 
Is  writ  Sam  Davis’  name — ■ 

' For  honor’s  sake  he  would  not  make 

A compromise  with  shame. 

The  great  world  lay  before  him. 

For  he  was  in  his  youth. 

With  love  of  life  young  hearts  are  rife. 

But  better  he  loved  truth. 

He  fought  for  his  convictions. 

And  when  he  stood  at  bay 

He  would  not  flinch  or  stir  one  inch 
From  honor’s  narrow  way. 

They  offered  life  and  freedom 
' If  he  would  speak  the  word; 

' In  silent  pride  he  gazed  aside 

As  one  who  had  not  heard. 

They  argued,  pleaded,  threatened — 

It  was  but  wasted  breath. 

“Let  come  what  must,  I keep  my  trust,” 

He  said,  and  laughed  at  death. 

He  would  not  sell  his  manhood 
' To  purchase  priceless  hope; 

Where  kings  drag  down  a name  and  crown 
He  dignified  a rope. 

Ah,  grave!  where  was  your  triumph? 

Ah,  death!  where  was  your  sting? 

He  showed  you  how  a man  could  bow 
To  doom  and  stay  a king. 

And  God,  who  loves  the  loyal 
Because  they  are  like  him, 

I doubt  not  yet  that  soul  shall  set 
\ Among  his  cherubim. 

O Southland!  bring  your  laurels; 

And  add  your  wreath,  O North!  • 

Let  glory  claim  the  hero’s  name. 

And  tell  the  world  his  worth. 


Will  you  patriots  and  honest  people  who  would  go 
on  record  as  paying  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Sam  Da- 
vis make  it  a point  to  do  something  on  the  27th  of 
November,  the  thirty-fourth  anniversary  of  the  greatest 
tragedy  enacted  in  the  four  years  of  the  greatest  test  to 
manhood  on  the  American  continent?  Let  the  record 
be  made  so  that  posterity  may  know  that  you  honored 
him.  Send  one  dollar  or  more  on  that  day,  and,  if  you 
can,  persuade  your  friends  to  join  )^ou.  There  will  nev- 
er occur  an  opportunity  to  honor  a worthier  name.  In 
doing  this  you  will  show  your  appreciation  of  what  the 
Veteran  is  doing  on  this  subject.  Address  S.  A.  Cun- 
ningham, Nashville,  Tenn. 


Commander  W.  FI.  Reynolds  reports  the  death  of 
Dr.  P.  K.  McMiller,  Adjutant  of  Camp  Hardee,  No.  39, 
of  Birmingham,  Ala.,  who  died  very  suddenly  of  apo- 
plexy on  September  30.  He  had  been  Adjutant  of  the 
Camp  since  1891,  and  was  ever  zealous  in  attending  to 
the  details  of  the  office.  Dr.  McMiller  served  in  the 
Fourth  Alabama  Regiment  under  Longstreet.  His  left 
leg  was  amjuitatcd  five  years  ago  on  account  of  a 
wound  received  in  the  ankle  at  Knoxville,  Tenn.  Com- 
rade Miller  was  born  and  reared  in  the  North. 


J.  C.  Webb,  of  Racine,  Mo.,  writes  that  a soldier 
named  Fisher  from  Mississippi  or  Alabama  was  killed 
in  the  “Price  Raid”  in  1864  near  Carthage,  Mo.,  and 
is  buried  in  the  Florn  Back  graveyard  three  miles  south 
of  Carthage. 
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CEMETERY  AT  DANVILLE,  KY. 


GRAVES  AT  DANVILLE.  KY, 

It  affords  me  pleasure  to  furnish  the  Veteran  a list 
of  Confederates  who  were  buried  in  the  national  cem- 
etery at  Danville,  Ky.,  during  the  war,  with  the  hope 
that  their  friends  may  be  enabled  to  know  their  where- 
abouts and  that  they  are  properly  cared  for.  There 
are  sixty-eight  graves.  All,  except  two,  are  marked 
with  neat  headstones,  made  of  freestone  from  Bed- 
ford, Ind.  They  are  of  uniform  shape  and  size,  with 
name,  regiment,  and  state  carved  on  them.  The  two 
exceptions  were  marked  by  their  friends  with  marble 
headstones  before  these  others  were  furnished. 

Several  years  ago  two  or  three  ex-Union  soldiers, 
moved  by  a kindly  spirit,  took  upon  themselves  the 
task  of  raising  funds  to  furnish  these  graves  with  neat 
head-marks.  Some  of  the  most  liberal  contributors 
to  this  fund  were  ex-Federal  soldiers,  Capt.  Boyle  O. 
Rodes  being  the  chief  mover  in  this  enterprise.  The 
cost  of  these  carved  stones  was  about  $400. 

Previous  to  this  these  graves  were  marked  with 
wooden  crosses,  with  names,  etc.,  painted  on  them. 
The  previous  work  was  done  by  the  Confederate  ladies 
of  Danville  and  vicinity,  and  these  ladies  and  the  ex- 
Confederate  soldiers  here  contributed  liberally  to  the 
present  headstones.  These  graves  are  always  deco- 
rated on  Confederate  Memorial  Day. 

You  can  observe  in  the  photograph  that  the  Feder- 
als  are  just  beyond  the  Confederates,  and  are  marked 
with  w'hite  marble,  while  the  flagstaff  is  in  the  center 
of  the  cemetery.  There  are  about  four  hundred  Fed- 
erals  buried  there.  Mr.  E.  H.  Fox,  photographer  of 
Danville,  very  generouslv  took  the  view  on  last  Satur- 
day, October  9,  for  the  Veteran.  The  group  in  the 
carriage-drive  which  separates  the  Federals  from  the 
Confederates  is  composed  of  Col.  Robert  J.  Breckin- 
ridge, an  ex-Confederate.  his  wife,  and  son,  Morrison 
Breckinridsfe.  the  venerable  Dr.  M.  D.  Logan,  Capts. 
Bovle  O.  Rodes,  R.  Leslie  McMartrv,  and  S.  D.  Van 
Pelt,  ex-Federals;  while  the  other  is  Miss  Nina  Craig- 
miles  Van  Pelt,  daughter  of  Capt.  Van  Pelt,  who  gen- 
erouslv sent  this  contribution.  The  three  ex-Federals 


are  mentioned  as  friends  of  the  Confederates  and  of 
this  publication.  Following  is  a list  of  the  Confeder- 
ate dead  buried  here : 

Alabama:  J.  Selph,  J.  K.  Stephens,  Nineteenth  Reg- 
iment; H.  Smith,  Twenty-Third;  W.  Larimer,  T.  J. 
Beckly,  T.  P.  Bolling,  Twenty-Eighth;  W.  M.  Snovv, 
J.  Occletree,  Twenty-Ninth;  J.  H.  Wilson, Rus- 

sell, Thirty-Third;  J.  A.  Eastward,  J.  A.  Meadows, 
Thirty-Eourth;  S.  P.  Ethridge,  H.  King,  Thirty-Ninth; 
P.  Wilson,  Eorty-Second;  H.  W.  Hayden,  J.  P.  Tuck- 
er, B.  S.  Hugley,  Forty-Fifth;  M.  P.  Asting,  A. 
Burns,  commands  not  known. 

Arkansas;  W.  Ames,  Second  Regiment;  J.  Barrett, 
Sixth;  H.  F.  Ryan,  G.  L.  Reeves,  Eighth. 

Elorida:  A.  J.  Beggs,  Third  Regiment;  William  A. 
Dunn,  Seventh;  E.  J.  C.  Elity,  command  unknown. 

Georgia:  W.  S.  Patten,  Twenty-Fourth  Regiment; 
T.  Harmon,  Forty-First;  T.  Horman,  G.  Thomison, 
J.  B.  Hindman,  Forty-Second;  J.  Mitchell,  Fifty-Sec- 
ond; W.  Jackson,  Fifty-Fourth;  C.  W.  McGrow,  Fifty- 
Sixth;  M.  Compton,  L.  M.  Hicks,  J.  Wray,  commands 
unknown. 

Louisiana:  E.  Lambs,  Thirteenth  Regiment;  H. 
Dyoe,  Sixteenth;  B.  D.  Butler,  C.  D.  Jenkins,  Twentv- 
Eifth. 

Mississippi:  S.  A.  Goodman,  Second  Regiment;  W. 
S.  Williams,  Seventh;  J.  H.  Williams,  Ninth;  S.  W. 
Stanley,  Twenty-Eirst;  Lieut.  Tomlinson,  Twenty- 
Eourth;  L.  R.  Dedlack,  J.  R.  Courson,  Thirty-Second; 
W.  F.  Hudgens,  Thirtv-Seventh ; W.  English,  Forty- 
First;  W.  Henderson,  Forty-Ninth. 

South  Carolina:  S.  T.  Bryan,  Ninth  Regiment;  D. 
hi.  Faun,  Tenth;  R.  C.  Hardee,  J.  R.  Smith,  J.  R.  Ash- 
ley, D.  Turner,  Nineteenth. 

Tennessee:  C.  B.  Burns,  Twenty-Fourth  Regiment; 
Y.  F.  Husk,  Thirty-Seventh;  W.  Helm,  Thirty-Ninth; 
E.  S.  Samlin,  Fifty-First. 

Texas:  J.  C.  L.ow,  Eighth  Regiment. 

State  and  regiment  of  following  unknown:  L.  C. 
Barnett,  E.  C.  Bevins,  B.  C.  Horne,  W.  M.  Packer, 
E.  Turner. 
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CAPT,  S,  A,  HAYDEN  AS  A SPY. 

Col.  William  L.  Thompson,  Houston,  Tex.,  writes: 

I have  read  with  much  interest  the  history  and  exe- 
cution of  David  O.  Dodd;  also  that  of  Sam  Davis, 
both  of  whom  were  executed  as  Confederate  spies. 
You  are  to  be  commended  for  your  zealous  work  in 
rescuing  from  oblivion  the  names  of  these  noble  boys. 

In  this  connection  I will  give  you  a brief  account  of 
the  life  of  Rev.  Samuel  A.  Hayden,  still  livinr  at  Dal- 
las, Tex.,  who  performed  many  deeds  of  noble  daring, 
and  who  was  captured  and  charged  with  being  a spy. 

While  lying  in  front  of  Nashville,  two  days  before 
the  battle  of  December  i6,  1864,  he  was  sent  to  the 
Federal  picket-line  by  Gen.  R.  L.  Gibson  to  obtain  in- 
formation concerning  the  arrival  in  Nashville  of  Gen. 
Smith’s  Division,  coming  from  Missouri.  He  was 
■captured  and  placed  in  the  Nashville  penitentiary. 
His  fine  judgment  and  great  courage  were  equal  to  the 
emergency.  While  a batch  of  Confederate  prisoners 
were  being  marched  through  the  penitentiary  yard,  at 
two  o’clock  at  night  and  during  a heavy  rain,  he 
stepped  in  among  them,  and  thus  escaped  from  the 
charges  of  being  a spy.  He  was  carried  to  Johnson’s 
Island,  where,  after  the  surrender  of  Gen.  Lee,  he 
joined  an  organization  of  a league  of  Confederate  pris- 
oners pledged  never  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
the  United  States  as  long  as  there  was  an  organized 
Confederate  force  in  the  field.  At  the  head  of  this 
league  was  Col.  Boles,  of  Louisville,  Ky.  For  this  act 
of  loyalty  to  the  Confederacy  he  and  his  compatriots 
were  held  to  the  last  for  release  from  Johnson’s  Island, 
so  that  he  did  not  reach  his  home  in  Louisville  until 
July  4,  1865. 

Samuel  Augustus  Hayden  was  born  in  Washington 
Parish,  La.,  in  1839.  By  his  father  he  was  Norman- 
French,  while  his  mother  was  Scotch-Irish.  His  an- 
cestor, William  Hayden,  emigrated  to  America  in  1630, 
and  settled  on  the  Connecticut  River  at  a place  now 
called  Hayden.  The  family  have  ramified  into  nearly 
every  state  in  the  Union.  His  father  was  born  in  Geor- 
gia and  his  mother  in  South  Carolina. 

Educated  at  Greensburg,  La.,  and  Georgetown  Col- 
lege, Kentucky,  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  Capt. 
Hayden  entered  the  Confederate  service  as  first  lieu- 
tenant of  the  Edwards  Guards,  Sixteenth  Louisiana 
Infantry,  and  was  promoted  to  captain  after  the  battle 
of  Shiloh.  He  went  with  Bragg  on  his  Kentucky  cam- 
paign. He  participated  in  the  battles  of  Murfreesboro, 
Chickamauga,  Resaca,  New  Hope  Church,  Atlanta 
(July  22,  28),  and  nearly  all  of  the  battles  of  the  Army 
of  Tennessee.  Being  senior  captain  of  the  regiment, 
he  often  commanded  it. 

On  the  8th  of  August,  1864,  he  commanded  a bri- 
gade under  division  commander  Gen.  R.  L.  Gibson, 
retaking  the  Eederal  lines,  a strong  position  on  the 
south  of  Atlanta,  holding  it  against  heavy  attacks. 

Being  on  the  flank  of  the  regiment,  he  was  frequently 
entrusted  with  the  most  perilous  positions  in  battle 
and  independent  excursions  against  the  enemy.  The 
most  noted  of  these,  perhaps,  was  that  of  an  attack  on 
the  Eederal  lines  south  of  Atlanta,  on  Camp  Creek, 
where,  with  thirty  picked  men,  he  encountered  about 
two  hundred  Federal  cavalry,  killing,  wounding,  and 
capturing  many,  and  utterly  routing  the  survivors. 
This  was  called  bv  our  men  the  battle  of  Sewell’s  Lane. 


In  the  campaign  to  Nashville,  under  Gen.  Hood,  he 
commanded  the  pontoon  boats  which  carried  the  ad- 
vance of  one  hundred  and  eighty  men  across  the  Ten- 
nessee River  at  hiorence,  Ala.,  in  the  presence  of  fully 
two  tliousand  h'ederal  soldiers.  This  would,  of  course, 
have  been  impracticable  but  for  the  assistance  of  the 
Confederate  artillery,  which  so  demoralized  the  Feder- 
al lines  that  the  one  hundred  and  eighty  infantry  in  the 
pontoon  boats  were  enabled  to  land  and  drive  them  oil. 
They  were  held  at  bay  by  these  one  hundred  and  eighty 
men  all  night,  until  Gen.  Hood’s  army  crossed  next 
morning. 

After  nearly  four  years  of  observation  on  the  field  of 
battle  Gen.  Gibson  wrote  from  the  Senate  Chamber  at 
Washington  to  Judge  J.  L.  Whittle,  of  Texas,  as  fol- 
lows: “Capt.  S.  A.  Hayden  was  one  of  the  bravest  and 
most  efficient  officers  under  my  command.  He  com- 
manded a company,  a regiment,  or  a brigade  with  equal 
efficiency  and  invariable  success.  Had  the  war  con- 
tinued, he  would,  in  my  opinion,  have  reached  the  rank 
of  brigadier  or  major  general  within  a year.  He  was 
one  of  the  few  officers  in  my  command  who  conceived 
and  executed  every  movement  with  invariable  success.’’ 

Gen.  Gibson  told  the  writer  that  Capt.  Hayden  was 
one  of  the  best  officers  of  His  division;  that  when  he 
had  a desperate  venture,  a forlorn  hope,  or  a perilous 
undertaking,  where  it  took  courage  and  good  judg- 
ment to  succeed,  he  always  selected  Capt.  Hayden, 
and  that  his  conscience  often  hurt  him  for  imposing 
such  dangerous  work  upon  him;  that  he  was  selected 
out  of  all  the  officers  of  his  command  to  cross  the  Ten- 
nessee River  at  Florence,  Ala.,  and  that  he  did  his  duty 
bravely  and  successfully  under  a galling  fire. 

As  to  literary  work,  he  has  received  the  honorary 
titles  of  D.D.  and  LL.D. ; has  been  pastor  of  the  First 
Baptist  Church  of  New  Orleans  and  Clinton,  La.,  and 
Paris,  Jefferson,  Galveston,  and  Dallas,  Tex.;  is  now 
editor  of  the  Texas  Baptist  and  Herald.  He  spent  a 
portion  of  the  year  1882  in  Europe,  visiting  England, 
Scotland,  Ireland,  Holland,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  It- 
aly, Erance,  and  Germany.  While  from  his  early  bot'- 
hood  he  has  ever  been  a consistent  Christian,  yet  he  is 
so  firm  and  positive  in  his  convictions  that  he  often  ap- 
pears to  be  too  aggressive  and  makes  enemies.  Those 
who  know  him  best,  however,  give  him  credit  for  sin- 
cerity. For  ’nis  services  as  a Confederate  spy  he  would 
no  doubt  have  suffered  the  severest  penalty  but  for  his 
extraordinary  escape  from  the  Nasliville  penitentiary. 

Col.  E.  T.  Kirby,  of  Independence,  Va.,  reports  that 
the  three  camps,  U.  C.  V.,  of  Grayson  County,  com- 
posing the  Eirst  Virginia  Battalion,  were  reorganized 
at  the  court-house  on  the  6th  of  October,  electing  the 
following  officers:  E.  T.  Kirby,  Colonel;  C.  C.  Trimble, 
Lieutenant-Colonel;  James  A.  Livesay,  Major;  D.  C. 
Mallory,  Adjutant;  B.  F.  Cooper,  Surgeon;  J.  H.  Sand, 
Chaplain.  The  next  annual  meeting  is  to  be  held  at 
Bridle  Creek,  Va.,  in  October,  1898. 

Robert  Wiley,  of  Fairfax,  Va.,  while  sending  a list 
of  subscribers,  writes:  “I  have  not  been  led  by  still  wa- 
ters and  green  pastures  recently.  Five  children  were 
under  the  doctor’s  care  at  one  time — three  of  them  with 
typhoid  fever.  With  an  amen  to  your  editorial  in  the 
September  number,  I would  say:  Let  us  work  for  a 
wider  circulation  of  the  Veteran.” 
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S.  A.  CUNNINGHAM,  Editor  and  Proprietor. 

Office:  Methodist  Publishing  House  Building,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


This  publication  is  the  personal  property  of  S.  A.  Cunningham.  All 
persons  who  approve  its  principles,  and  realize  its  benelitsas  an  organ  for 
Associations  tliroughoul  the  South,  are  requested  to  commend  it.«  patron- 
age and  to  cooperate  in  extending  it. 

CONFEDERATE  VETERAN  COMMENDED, 

The  June  number  of  one  hundred  pages,  issued  just 
before  the  g'reat  reunion  at  Nashville,  is  the  most  elab- 
orate yet  published,  and  the  subsequent  issues  have  con- 
tained a largely  increased  reading  department.  The 
liberal  offer  to  supply  all  of  these  back  numbers  and  the 
two  following  years — to  the  end  of  the  century — for  $2 
is  maintained,  and  it  is  certainly  most  liberal. 

The  Veteran  has  attained  the  greatest  prominence 
of  all  similar  publications  in  history,  and  being  broad- 
ly patriotic  and  with  finest  work  in  quality,  it  is  highly 
respected  North  and  ardently  sustained  at  the  South. 
The  proprietor  spares  neither  labor  nor  expense  to 
maintain  and  to  strengthen  it.  The  aggregate  circu- 
lation, next  month's  issue  included,  will  have  been  sev- 
en hundred  and  twenty-four  thousand,  weighing  over 
one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  pounds! 

A liberal  commission  is  paid  to  agents,  and  the  su- 
perb prize  of  a fine  $450  piano  or  $200  in  gold  coin  is 
offered  the  person  who  secures  the  largest  number  of 
new  subscribers  by  December  31.  Although  this  offer 
has  been  out  for  two  months,  thirty  subscribers  would 
now  secure  it. 

November  27  is  the  thirty-fourth  anniversary  of  Sam 
Davis’  death  on  the  gallows,  and  Mr.  Cunningham  ap- 
peals to  every  one  who  has  the  heart  and  has  not  yet 
done  so,  to  send  at  least  the  popular  amount  of  one  dol- 
lar to  the  fund.  The  Veteran  for  July,  1897,  contain- 
ing the  history,  including  the  account  of  the  circum- 
stances furnished  the  Veteran  by  Gen.  G.  M.  Dodge, 
the  Federal  commander  (who  contributes  to  the  fund), 
will  be  sent  complimentary  to  any  who  contemplate 
subscribing.  Address  S.  A.  Gunningham,  Nashville. 

MEMBERSHIP  OF  ORGANIZATIONS, 

There  is  a remarkable  difference  in  the  requirements 
of  camps  in  the  various  states  concerning  the  eligibili- 
ty to  membership  in  the  United  Confederate  Veterans. 

Publication  of  the  conditions  upon  which  members 
are  admitted  in  the  Tennessee  Division  is  requested, 
and  the  leading  points  are  given.  Article  3 of  the  con- 
stitution, relating  to  membership,  states: 

None  but  persons  who  have  served  honorably  in  the 
army  or  navy  of  the  late  Confederate  States — serving 
until  the  close  of  the  war,  unless  previously  discharged 
for  real  physical  disability  or  honorably  released  from 
service — having  an  unimpeachable  war  record,  and  of 
good  standing  since,  can  be  members. 

The  President  of  each  bivouac  shall  appoint  a com- 


mitee  of  five  on  credentials,  to  whom  shall  be  referred 
all  applications  for  membership,  and  who  shall  hear 
the  proof  of  the  applicant  and  report  the  same  back 
to  the  bivouac  for  reception  or  rejection. 

If  the  applicant  is  accepted  by  the  bivouac,  then  his 
application  shall  be  sent  to  the  State  Secretary,  who 
shall  enter  it;  but  if  it  does  not  come  up  to  these  re- 
quirements, he  shall  submit  it  to  the  state  officers  for 
acceptance  or  rejection.  If  received  by  the  state  offi- 
cers, he  shall  enter  it  upon  the  state  roll.  If  rejected, 
he  shall  return  it,  stating  reasons  of  rejection;  and  the 
applicant  may  appeal  to  the  next  meeting  of  the  state 
association,  and  its  verdict  shall  be  final. 

There  have  been  various  rulings  on  the  subject  of 
applicants  which  will  be  of  interest  to  organizations. 
Various  questions  have  been  considered  by  the  state 
association.  A surgeon  who  resigned  his  commission 
and  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  applied  for  membership, 
and  was  refused. 

A soldier  discharged  early  in  the  war  for  afflictions 
which  were  regarded  hopeless  may  become  a member, 
on  proof  of  his  discharge,  although  he  might  have  re- 
covered sufficiently  to  rejoin  the  army.  A soldier  who 
served  for  a period,  then  put  in  a substitute,  however 
faithful  that  service,  is  not  eligible  to  membership  if  he 
had  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States 
Government  before  hostilities  closed. 

Concerning  “honorable  release  from  service,”  the 
case  of  Hon.  Howell  Cobb  is  cited.  He  was  an  officer 
in  the  army,  and  resigned  to  become  a member  of  the 
Confederate  Congress. 

' Another  peculiar  case  was  as  follows:  In  1862  a 
comrade  was  discharged  as  being  over  age.  That  lim- 
it was  extended  later.  He  did  not  reenter  the  service. 
His  application  was  refused. 

A good  deal  of  space  is  given  in  this  Veteran  to 
records  and  relics  exhibited  at  the  Tennessee  Centen- 
nial Exposition.  It  may  not  be  of  general  public  in- 
terest, and  yet  it  is  well  to  make  record  of  it.  One  of 
the  most  interesting  exhibits  was  a pair  of  great  iron 
rollers  mounted  on  the  grounds  near  the  History  Build- 
ing, which  were  described  in  handsome  raised  letters  as 
follows : 

“These  wheels  were  made  in  England.  Under  the 
protection  of  the  celebrated  war-ship  “Alabama,”  they 
ran  the  blockades,  were  a part  of  the  famous  Confeder- 
ate powder-mills  at  Augusta,  Ga.,  and  made  powder  for 
the  war  of  1861.  Exhibited  by  the  Sycamore  Powder- 
Mills.  These  mills  are  located  near  the  Cumberland 
River,  about  half-way  between  Nashville  and  Clarks- 
ville, and  made  powder  for  the  Confederate  army.” 

C.  J.  DuBuisson,  Yazoo  City,  Miss.:  “I  notice  that 
Capt.  J.  D.  Bond,  in  his  interview  in  the  Monroe  Bul- 
letin, published  in  the  September  Veteran,  says  Sher- 
man was  never  driven  back,  except  at  Baker’s  Creek. 
He  certainly  was  driven  back  at  Chickasaw  Bayou  a 
few  months  before  by  Gen.  Stephen  D.  Lee,  with  great 
loss  in  killed,  wounded,  and  captured.” 
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COMPILATION  OF  HISTORICAL  STATISTICS. 

The  seceding  states  in  i86i  had  a population  of 
8,000,000,  about  4,000,000  of  whom  were  slaves;  the 
non-seceding  states,  24,000,000. 

Troops  enlisted  by  United  States,  2,778,304;  by  Con- 
federate States,  600,000. 

The  United  States  army,  in  its  report  for  May  i, 
1865,  had  present  for  duty  1,000,516,  and  equipped 
ready  for  call  602,598.  The  Confederates,  on  April  9, 
1865,  had  174,223  who  were  paroled,  which,  added  10 
their  prisoners  then  in  Federal  prisons,  98,802,  made 
an  army  of  272,025. 

At  the  date  of  surrender  the  armies  stood:  United 
States,  1,000,516;  Confederate  States,  272,025. 

From  the  office  of  the  Adjutant-General  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  July  15,  1865: 

Total  enlistments  in  Union  army 2,778,304 

Indians  (to  be  deducted)  3,530 

Negroes  (to  be  deducted)  178,975 — 182,505 

Total  enlistment  of  white  men 2,595,799 

White  soldiers  furnished  to  United  States  army  by 

seceding  states  86,009 

White  soldiers  furnished  to  United  States  army  by 

non-seceding  states 190,430 


Total  troops  furnished  United  States  army  by  slave- 

holding  states  455,414 

Number  of  foreigners  in  United  States  army: 

Germans 176,800 

Irish 144,200 

British-Americans 53,Soo 

English 45,500 

Other  foreigners 74, 900 


Total 494,900 

Add  to  this  white  troops  from  the  South,  and  negroes.  455,414 


Total  950,354 


Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Federal  army  was  much 
larger  than  the  entire  Confederate  States  army  with- 


out drawing  a single  man  from  the  North. 

New  York  with  448,850 

Pennsylvania  with  337,936 

Total  (outnumbering  the  Confederates)  786,786 

Illinois  with  259,092 

Ohio  with  313,180 

Indiana  with  . . 196,363 

Total  (outnumbering  the  Confederates)  768,635 

New  England  States 363,162 

Slave  states 316,424 

Total  (outnumbering  the  Confederates) 679,586 

States  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  exclusive  of  Mis- 
souri and  other  Southern  states,  enlisted 309,563 

Delaware,  New  Jersey,  and  District  of  Columbia 105,632 

Total  415,195 


This  shows  four  armies  as  large  or  larger  than  the 
entire  Confederate  army.  The  largest  muster-roll  of 
the  Confederacy  for  troops  ready  for  duty  at  any  one 
time  was  January  i,  1864:  472,781. 


First  Texas  lost  at  Sharpsburg 82.3 

Twenty-First  Georgia  lost  at  Manassas 76. 

Twenty-Sixth  North  Carolina  lost  at  Gettysburg 71. 
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Sixth  Mississippi  lost  at  Shiloh 70. 

Eighth  Tennessee  lost  at  Murfreesboro 68. 

Seventeenth  South  Carolina  lost  at  Manassas 66. 

Fifteenth  Virginia  lost  at  Sharpsburg 58. 


KILLED  AND  DIED  OF  WOUNDS. 


Germans  in  Franco-German  war 3.1 

The  Austrians  in  war  of  1866 2.6 

The  allies  in  the  Crimea 3.2 

Federals 4.7 

Confederates 9. 


This  is  the  largest  proportion  of  any  modern  army 
that  fell  around  its  standard. 

Number  of  Confederate  soldiers  in  Northern  prisons, 
220,000;  number  of  Northern  soldiers  in  Southern  pris- 
ons, 270,000. 

The  death-rate  in  Northern  prisons  was  12  per  cent; 
in  Southern  prisons  it  was  less  than  9 per  cent. 

These  prison  statistics  are  taken  from  the  report 
of  Secretary  Stanton  made  July  19,  1866,  and  corrobo- 
rated by  the  report  of  Surgeon-General  Barnes  the  fol- 
lowing June. 


RELICS  AT  THE  CENTENNIAL  EXPOSITION. 

Of  the  many  Confederate  relics  on  exhibition  there 
are  in  the  History  Building  portraits  of  President  Jef- 
ferson Davis,  Gens.  R.  E.  Lee,  E.  Kirby  Smith,  Stone- 
wall Jackson,  N.  B.  Forrest,  B.  F.  Cheatham,  Gideon 
Pillow,  R.  S.  Ewell,  Lucius  Polk,  T.  C.  Hindman, 
John  S.  Marmaduke,  George  Gibbs  Dibrell,  James  E. 
Rains,  Felix  Zollicoffer,  Samuel  R.  Anderson,  J.  W. 
Starnes,  Leonidas  Polk,  Preston  Smith,  John  Adams; 
Cols.  J.  P.  McGuire,  Randle  McGavock,  Cyrus  A. 
Sugg,  John  McGavock  (of  Franklin);  Majs.  Fred  Clay- 
brooke,  Dick  McCann;  Capts.  Thomas  L.  Dodd,  John 
P.  McFarland,  Hugh  L.  McClung;  Dr.  Wallace  Estill; 
Lieut.  John  D.  Winston;  a picture  of  the  old  Giles 
County  veterans  following  the  remains  of  Lieut.-Col. 
J.  Calvin  Clack  to  his  final  resting-place  in  Pulaski, 
October,  1884,  twenty  years  after  he  was  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Jonesboro,  Ga.,  1864;  a picture  of  the  battle- 
field at  Franklin;  a picture  of  the  old  gin-house  and 
cotton-press  where  the  battle  of  Franklin  was  fought; 
a sketch  of  the  first  battle  of  Manassas;  portrait  of 
Col.  Cadwalader  Jones;  portrait  of  Charles  Broadway 
Rouss.  A handsome  picture  in  this  valuable  collection 
IS  “Sunset  after  Appomattox,”  by  Carl  Gutherz. 

UNIFORMS. 

Coat  worn  by  John  C.  Brown;  uniform  of  home- 
spun  cloth  worn  by  Lieut.  W.  J.  Ridgeway,  Third 
Tennessee  Infantry,  Gen.  John  C.  Brown’s  Brigade 
(enlisted  May  ii,  1861);  coat  and  cap  worn  by  Terry 
H.  Cahal,  aid  of  Gen.  A.  P.  Stewart;  coat  worn  by 
Gapt.  Thomas  F.  Perkins;  coat  worn  by  Sergt.  S.  P. 
Green;  uniform  coat  of  Gol.  Baxter  Smith,  command- 
ing Texas  Brigade  at  the  close  of  the  war,  Greensboro, 
N.  C. ; coat  worn  by  Guy  Rainey,  First  Tennessee  Cav- 
alry (Col.  Wheeler);  coat  worn  by  W.  F.  Gay,  Fourth 
Georgia  Regiment;  coat  and  hat  worn  by  T.  J.  Flip- 
pin,  Third  Tennessee  Regiment  (captured  in  South 
Carolina,  carried  to  prison  in  New  York,  hat  shot  at 
Jonesboro,  Ga.,  August  31,  1864):  uniform  coat  of  Col. 
C.  H.  Walker,  commanding  Third  Tennessee  In- 
fantry, killed  at  Culp’s  farm,  on  Kennesaw,  January 
22,  1864;  uniform  coat  of  Gen.  John  Adams,  worn  in 
the  Mississippi  and  Georgia  campaign;  coat  worn  by 
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[ Photo  by  Otto  B.  Giers,  Nashville,  Tenn.] 

The  view  above  will  interest  particularly  Confeder- 
ates who  crossed  the  Cumberland  River  in  war-times. 
It  is  taken  from  the  highway  bridge  located  on  the  site 
of  the  suspension  bridge  over  which  Albert  Sidney 
Johnston’s  army  crossed  after  the  fall  of  Fort  Donel- 
son.  The  white  sign  is  “Confederate  Veteran,”  on 
the  wall  of  the  Methodist  Publishing  House.  All  the 
buildings  are  larger  than  those  on  the  site  in  1861-65. 
The  bridge  below  is  for  the  railroad  leading  to  Louis- 
ville and  St.  Louis. 


Gen.  B.  F.  Cheatham;  coat  worn  by  Col.  A.  Fulkerson; 
coats  worn  by  Capt.  M.  E.  Pilcher,  Company  B,  First 
Tennessee  Infantry,  in  which  he  was  wounded  at  the 
battles  of  Franklin  and  Perryville;  coat  of  Gen.  Lu- 
cius E.  Polk,  which  he  was  wearing  when  he  was 
wounded  at  Kennesaw  Mountain,  June  14,  1864,  and 
he  was  also  married  in  it;  coat  worn  by  H.  M.  Doak; 
blue  cottonade  coat  worn  by  Rev.  John  B.  McFerrin 
while  missionary  to  the  Army  of  Tennessee;  jacket 
worn  by  John  Bradford  in  thirteen  battles;  cape  worn 
by  Lieut. -Col.  Jack  Gooch,  of  the  Twentieth  Tennes- 
see, when  he  was  seriously  wounded  at  Fishing  Creek 
(afterward  worn  by  his  brother,  Capt.  Nat  Gooch,  of 
Gen.  Palmer’s  staff.  Eighteenth  Tennessee);  coat  and 
epaulets  worn  by  Col.  R.  C.  Trigg;  blanket  carried 
and  used  during  the  entire  war  by  John  B.  McFerrin 
while  missionary  to  the  Army  of  Tennessee;  home- 
made blanket  worn  by  Thomas  Parkes,  of  Wheeler’s 
Cavalry;  havelock,  buttons,  and  hat-cord  worn  by  Ir- 
vin K.  Chase  while  a member  of  Company  B,  Second 
South  Carolina  Regiment;  towel  captured  by  Lieut. 
Joseph  Gardner  in  1863  on  board  the  “Fanny,”  taking 
the  “Merrimac;”  a cane  which  has  been  in  the  Kimbro 
family  one  hundred  and  six  years  (it  was  given  to  John 
Kimbro  by  an  old  veteran  who  fought  under  Gen. 


George  Washington,  and  then  used  in  the  Confederate 
war  by  Samuel  Kimbro);  coat  (illustrated  in  the  Vet- 
eran for  June,  1897)  of  Maj.  Clark  Leftwich,  Lynch- 
burg, Va.,  perforated  by  a bullet  that  went  through  his 
body  in  May,  1862,  at  Farmington,  near  Corinth,  Miss. 

VARIOUS  RELICS. 

Remnant  of  the  flagstaff  of  the  Twelfth  Virginia 
Regiment,  Mahone’s  Brigade,  Army  of  Northern  Vir- 
ginia, carried  by  Serg.  W.  C.  Smith  from  the  battle 
of  Spottsylvania  Court-House  to  and  including  the 
battle  of  the  Crater,  at  Petersburg,  Va.,  July  30,  1864. 
The  fractures  shown  on  the  staff  were  made  at  the 
battle  of  the  Crater,  the  upper  part  being  so  badly  frac- 
tured that  a new  staff  became  necessary.  In  that  bat- 
tle seventy-five  shots  passed  through  the  flag  and  nine 
through  the  staff.  Sword  of  Col.  R.  C.  Trigg.  Sword 
captured  by  Lieut.  Joseph  Gardner,  of  Christiansburg, 
Va.,  Confederates  States  Navy,  when  he  boarded  the 
“Congress.”  Sword  cut  from  a Federal  battery  at 
the  first  battle  of  Manassas  by  Capt.  John  C.  Wade,  of 
Christiansburg,  Va,,  Company  G,  bourth  Regiment, 
Stonewall  Brigade.  Log  out  of  the  Vidito  house,  in 
which  the  family  were  living  when  the  battle  of  Chick- 
amauga  was  fought.  Limb  off  Snodgrass  Hill.  Sash 
captured  from  Gen.  Milroy  by  Lieut.-Gen.  Ewell’s 
corps  in  Virginia  campaign.  Saddle-bags  carried 
through  the  war  by  a servant,  Hannibal  Black. 
After  the  battle  of  Chickamauga  they  contained  the 
papers  of  Gen.  A.  P.  Stewart  and  Maj.  Jacob  Thomp- 
son and  others.  Hannibal  had  to  swim  the  river  to 
save  himself  and  papers.  Case  of  surgical  instruments 
belonging  to  the  surgeon  of  the  Fiftieth  Tennessee 
Infantry.  Penholder  made  from  the  sills  of  the  house 
in  which  Stonewall  Jackson  was  born,  at  Clarksburg, 
W.  Va.  Suspenders  worn  by  Capt.  Everard  M.  Pat- 
terson when  killed,  at  the  battle  of  Murfreesboro. 
Watch  belonging  to  Adjt.  Perry  Franklin  Morgan,  of 
the  Eighth  Tennessee  Infantry.  He  was  killed  by  the 
bullet  that  passed  through  his  watch,  which  he  carried 
in  the  waistband  of  his  pants,  while  in  a charge  made 
with  his  regiment  on  the  Eederal  works  near  Cobb’s 
Mill,  in  the  battle  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  July  22,  1864. 
Sword  and  pistol  of  Capt.  A.  A.  Dysart,  Company  D, 
Fourth  Tennessee  Cavalry.  Bible  carried  in  the 
breast-pocket  of  William  L.  Reed,  of  the  Ten- 

nessee Regiment.  It  is  tlie  shield  that  warded  a 
bullet  from  his  heart  in  the  Atlanta  fight.  The  last 
verse  which  bears  the  impress  of  the  bullet  was:  “The 
Lord  will  preserve  him,  and  keep  him  alive;  and  he 
shall  be  blessed  upon  the  earth:  and  thou  wilt  not  de- 
liver him  unto  the  will  of  his  enemies.”  A copy  of 
the  Daily  Citizen  printed  on  wall-paper.  “The  first  fur- 
lough ever  issued  to  a Confederate  soldier.”  It  was 
issued  to  Jim  R.  Crowe,  Fort  Morgan,  Ala.,  1861. 
Sword  of  John  W.  Dawson,  One  Hundred  and  Fifty- 
Fourth  Tennessee  Regiment.  Pistol  belonging  to 
Gen.  Robert  Hatton;  left  on  the  battle-field  of  Seven 
Pines  and  returned  to  the  family  thirty  years  after  by 
a Federal  soldier  who  saw  him  fall.  Sword  and  sash 
worn  by  Gen.  Preston  Smith  when  he  was  killed,  at 
Chickamauga.  The  famous  sword  of  Gen.  N.  B.  For- 
rest. Pistol  and  two  sashes  of  Gen.  N.  B.  Forrest, 
and  the  bullet  with  which  he  was  wounded  at  Shiloh. 
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This  bridge  is  the  main  highway  crossing  the  Cum- 
berland River  to  the  east  from  the  Public  Square, 
Nashville.  The  river  is  at  low-water  mark,  as  may  be 
judged  by  the  fact  that  during  much  of  the  year  it  is 
navigable  for  five  hundred  miles  above  the  city. 

It  was  from  the  piers  on  this  site  that  Matthew  D. 
Field  built  a wire  suspension  bridge  before  the  war, 


and  after  the  war,  the  original  having  been  destroyed, 
another  quite  similar  was  built.  The  present  structure 
was  built  some  fifteen  years  ago.  It  is  said  to  be  the 
strongest  highway  bridge  in  America.  This  view, 
though  the  reverse  of  that  from  the  Veteran  office, 
will  give  an  idea  of  the  interesting  views  from  its  large 
\vindow3.  This  view  is  from  the  east  side. 


Hoof  from  the  horse  shot  from  under  Gen.  Forrest 
during  Col.  Streight’s  raid  through  North  Alabama 
en  route  to  Rome,  Ga.  Sword  of  Maj.  H.  C.  Wood. 
Bible  torn  by  Minie  ball  while  in  breast-pocket  of 
jacket  worn  by  Kellar  Anderson.  Spurs  worn  by 
Gen.  B.  F.  Cheatham  in  the  Mexican  and  civil  war. 
Gin-house  and  cotton-press  made  from  a sleeper  of 
the  famous  cotton-gin,  where  the  battle  of  Franklin, 
Tenn.,  was  fought,  November  30,  1864.  Saddle  rid- 
den 'by  Gen.  Adams  at  the  battle  of  Franklin.  Sash 
worn  by  Gen.  Adams  in  the  Mississippi  and  Georgia 
campaign.  A piece  of  the  flag  that  surrendered  wdth 
Lee.  Some  commissions  and  valuable  papers  of  Gen. 
Adams.  Sword  carried  by  Capt.  T.  M.  Allison,  of 
Company  E,  First  Battalion  Cavalry.  Hat  made  of 
beaver  fur  and  worn  bv  C.  E.  Hancock,  Companv  C, 
Second  Tennessee  Regiment,  Eorrest’s  Cavalry.  Cane 
made  of  wood  from  the  house  in  which  Jeff  Davis 
was  born.  Sword  and  sash  of  Col.  William  D.  Gale. 
Sword  of  John  W.  Morton,  chief  of  Eorrest’s  Artillerv. 
Canteen  picked  up  at  Chickamauga  between  a Eederal 
and  a Confederate  soldier.  Both  had  their  arms 
around  it,  and  both  had  drunk  water  from  it.  Spur 
worn  during  the  war  by  Capt.  Robin  C.  Jones, 


First  Regiment  South  Carolina  Cavalry,  Hampton’s 
Brigade.  Chair  used  by  Jefferson  Davis  while  he  was 
Secretary  of  War.  Saddle  and  sash  used  by  Gen.  Pil- 
low in  the  Mexican  and  civil  wars.  Spur,  sword,  and 
stirrup  used  by  Gen.  Pillow,  and  one  of  his  brace  of 
revolvers.  Sword  of  Col.  Albert  S.  Marks,  and  grape- 
shot  with  which  he  was  wounded  at  Murfreesboro. 
Original  order-book  of  Gen.  Zollicoffer.  Sash  of  Gen. 
John  G.  Breckinridge.  A lock  of  Robert  E.  Lee’s 
hair  and  plate  used  by  Lee  during  his  campaign  around 
Richmond,  Va.,  1864.  Bonnet  worn  by  iMrs.  Robert 
E.  Lee  when  pushed  on  the  veranda  in  her  invalid 
chair.  Sword  of  Gol.  G.  H.  Walker.  Hair  of  T.  J. 
Jackson  and  flowers  from  his  bier.  Holsters,  pistol, 
and  silver  spur  used  by  Gen.  John  G.  Brown  and  silver 
dollar  paid  to  him  by  the  Gonfederate  Government  at 
the  close  of  the  war.  Silver  dollar  paid  to  W.  T.  Har- 
dison at  the  close  of  the  war  by  Confederate  Govern- 
ment. Brick  out  of  the  house  in  which  Lee  surren- 
dered. Brick  made  from  the  clay  of  Malvern  Hill. 
Bridle-bit  and  spurs  used  by  Col.  Baxter  Smith. 
Handkerchief,  comb,  and  watch  used  by  Lieut.  George 
E.  Hager  during  the  entire  war.  Bugle  which  sound- 
ed the  last  assembly-call  for  Lee’s  army  at  Appomat- 
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tox,  April  9,  1865.  A pair  of  cuff-buttons  made  of 
genuine  Confederate  navy  buttons.  A piece  of  wood 
cut  from  the  log  on  which  Gen.  A.  S.  Johnston  was  ly- 
ing when  he  died,  at  Shiloh.  Sword  of  Col.  Jim  Ben- 
nett. Sword  carried  by  Lieut.  A.  H.  French,  Com- 
pany A,  Second  Tennessee  Regiment,  Forrest’s  Caval- 
ry. Pipe  and  puzzle-box  made  by  Capt.  John  W. 
Morton,  chief  of  Forrest’s  artillery,  while  in  prison. 
Sword-scabbard  which  belonged  to  Col.  John  L.  Saf- 
farans.  Sash  and  spurs  worn  by  Capt.  P.  A.  Smith, 
Second  Tennessee  Regiment,  Forrest’s  Cavalry.  Knife 
used  by  Henry  Randle  during  the  entire  war.  Hav- 
ersack, field  - glasses,  .sword,  and  knife  and  fork 
used  by  Gen.  George  W.  Gordon.  Picture  of  Hen- 
ry Lawson  Wyatt,  the  first  man  who  was  killed  in 
the  Confederate  army.  Plate  used  by  Jeff  Davis  while 
in  prison  at  Fortress  Monroe.  Piece  of  Confederate 
flag  that  waved  over  Fort  Sumter  during  the  last 
bombardment.  Knife  and  fork  used  by  Lieut.-Gen. 
Polk  during  all  his  campaigns.  Piece  of  the  first  se- 
cession flag  in  Virginia.  Muster-roll  of  Company  D, 
First  Regiment  Tennessee  Infantry.  Spurs  worn  by 
Capt.  Thomas  F.  Perkins.  Original  military  map  of 
part  of  Middle  Tennessee.  Hat  worn  by  Henry  Howe 
Cook,  Forty-Fourth  Tennessee  Regiment,  B.  R.  John- 
son’s Brigade,  when  he  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of 
Murfreesboro.  Bible  which  saved  M.  B.  Pilcher’s  life 
at  the  battle  of  Franklin,  Tenn.  Hair  wreath,  con- 
taining the  hair  of  Jefferson  Davis,  Andrew  Jackson, 
R.  E.  Lee,  Raphael  Semmes,  Frank  Cheatham,  N.  B. 
Forrest,  D.  B.  Hill,  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  Kirby  Smith, 
Bushrod  Johnson,  and  Longstreet.  Pistols  of  Gen. 
John  H.  Morgan.  Pistol  carried  by  W.  T.  Shelton. 
Surgical  instruments  used  by  Dr.  W.  W.  McNeely, 
surgeon  of  the  Forty-First  Tennessee  Infantry.  Ep- 
aulets worn  by  Col.  John  H.  Savage.  Sash  and 
buttons  worn  by  Maj.  Lucius  Savage.  Piece  of 
wood  from  a house  in  Gettysburg.  Canteen  picked 
up  on  the  battle-field  of  Gettysburg.  Cartridge-box 
picked  up  on  the  battle-field  of  Bull  Run.  There  are 
several  very  interesting  newspapers  published  in  1861- 
64,  such  as  the  Christian  Banner,  the  Commercial  Ad- 
viser, Confederate  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  the 
■Charleston  Mereury,  the  Daily  Citizen,  and  Hartsville 
Vidette.  A box  of  pictures  and  jewelry  made  by  R.  M. 
Smith,  lieutenant  Company  E,  Sixty-First  Tennessee 
Volunteer  Infantry.  He  made  the  things  while  in 
prison  at  Johnson’s  Island.  The  jewelry  was  made  of 
horn  combs  and  buttons  and  silver  money,  and  he 
made  his  own  camera  with  which  he  took  the  pictures. 
A shell  weighing  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  pounds. 
A soldier  followed  its  track  one  mile  and  a half  through 
a pine  forest  in  South  Carolina,  and  rolled  it  back  to 
camp.  A saddle  ridden  by  J.  T.  Estes  during  the  war. 
Saddle  belonging  to  J.  D.  Vance,  for  which  he  has 
several  times  refused  $500,  because  it  was  such  a 
good  riding-saddle.  Picture  of  John  Roy,  who  was 
seventv-six  vears  old  when  he  enlisted  in  the  war,  and 
John  Roy,  Jr.,  his  third  grandson,  who  was  thirteen 
when  he  enlisted.  Cartridge-box  carried  by  John 
Roy,  Sr.,  and  pistol  carried  by  W.  H.  Moody,  grand- 
son of  John  Roy. 

FLAGS. 

A verv  handsome  and  large  silk  flag  made  by  Lady 
de  Hoghton,  of  England,  and  nresented  to  Admiral 
Semmes  after  the  sinking  of  the  “Alabama.”  Admiral 


Semmes’s  battle-flag,  which  shows  that  it  has  seen 
service.  The  flag  of  the  Sardis  Blues,  which  is  a Mis- 
sissippi flag.  A flag  made  by  the  ladies  of  Franklin, 
Tenn.,  and  used  by  Capt.  Hannah  as  a dress-parade 
flag.  Gen.  Kirby  Smith’s  two  battle-flags.  Gen.  Di- 
brell’s  flag.  Eighth  Tennessee.  Col.  William  B.  Bate’s 
Second  Tennessee  Regiment  flag.  Flag  of  First  Ten- 
nessee (Maney’s).  Flag  of  Fifth  Tennessee.  Flag  of 
Twenty-Fourth  Tennessee.  P'lag  of  Sixth  and  Ninth 
Tennessee  Regiments  consolidated,  which  waved  on 
many  battle-fields  in  Tennessee,  and  has  thirty-six  bul- 
let-holes in  it.  Wade  Hampton’s  company  flag,  which 
has  the  palmetto  and  crescent  of  South  Carolina.  The 
Eleventh  Tennessee  (Gen.  G.  W.  Gordon)  flag.  The  flag 
of  the  Fiftieth  Tennessee  Infantry.  The  flag  of  the 
Fourteenth  Tennessee  Infantry,  which  was  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Gettysburg.  The  flag  of  the  Seventeenth  Ten- 
nessee Regiment,  Gen.  Hardee’s  Division  flag.  It  was 
only  in  the  two  battles  of  Perryville  and  Hoover’s  Gap. 
The  color-bearer  was  captured  and  carried  to  prison, 
and  kept  the  flag  in  prison  with  him.  Flag  of  Gen.  W. 
H.  Jackson’s  Cavalry  Division.  Flag  of  the  Estellville 
Guards,  presented  by  the  ladies.  Flag  of  the  Light 
Guards  of  Memphis,  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-Fourth 
Senior  Regiment.  The  Zollicoffer  flag.  The  flag  of 
the  Sixteenth  Tennessee.  Headquarters  flag  of  Gen. 
Adams,  made  and  presented  to  him  by  a lady  of  Missis- 
sippi in  1863.  Flag  made  of  the  wedding-dress  of 
Mrs.  Fannie  Johnson  Liegh  and  presented  by  her  to 
Gapt.  Yates  Levy’s  company,  Gity  Guards,  First  Reg- 
iment of  Georgia  Volunteers,  Savannah,  Ga.  It  was 
carried  through  the  war  as  a regimental  flag. 

Gun  captured  at  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  by  J.  N. 
Thomas,  Fourteenth  Tennessee  Infantry,  owned  by 
R.  T.  Quarles.  And  last,  but  not  least  in  the  hearts  of 
all  Southerners,  is  the  bust  of  the  Southern  hero,  Sam 
Davis,  and  the  shoe  which  he  had  on  when  he  was 
captured  by  the  Federals,  which  was  cut  in  their  search 
for  papers;  also  his  overcoat.  Rev.  James  Young,  the 
Federal  chaplain  who  prayed  with  Sam  Davis  and  was 
with  him  at  the  scaffold,  in  Pulaski,  Tenn.,  November 
27,  1863,  and  who  so  carefully  preserved  and  sent  to 
the  mother  prized  relics  and  the  farewell  letter,  was 
presented  with  this  overcoat  by  the  hero.  He  sends  it 
now,  after  all  these  years,  to  Mr.  Gunningham,  retain- 
ing one  of  the  small  buttons,  and  he  contributes  to  the 
monument  fund.  There  is  also  a picture  of  Edmund 
Ruffin,  framed  in  palmetto  wood  of  South  Garolina 
growth.  

j.  A.  Couch,  Henrietta,  Tex.,  a Union  veteran; 

My  neighbor,  John  Alderman,  had  returned  home 
after  Gen.  Lee’s  surrender,  while  I was  yet  a soldier. 
We  met  in  the  road  and  greeted  each  other  as  cordially 
as  if  we  had  never  been  in  arms  on  opposite  sides.  _ I 
was  gratified  to  see  the  boys  coming  home,  and  said: 
“John,  were  you  not  glad  when  the  end  came,  so  that 
YOU  can  be  at  home  and  at  liberty  again?” 

He  dropped  his  head,  and,  after  a pause,  said: 
“Well,  all  these  things  are  great  blessings,  but,  since 
the  cause  I suffered  for  and  hoped  for  so  long  and 
anxiously  is  lost,  I can  not  rejoice.” 

I instantly  regretted  asking  him  the  question,  as  I 
at  once  saw  how  I should  have  sorrowed  if  the  cause  I 
espoused  — that  of  the  Union  — had  been  lost. 
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LAST  CHARGE  OF  LEE'S  ARMY, 

An  interesting  bit  of  history  comes  to  the  front  in 
connection  with  heroism  in  the  last  charge  made  by 
the  y\.rmy  of  Northern  Virginia,  just  before  the  sur- 
render at  Appomattox. 


CAPT.  F.  -S.  HARRIS. 


William  J.  Barton  wrote  four  years  ago  of  events  of 
that  time,  in  which  he  mentioned  a Tennesseean  known 
quite  well  through  various  contributions  to  the  Vet- 
ER^VN.  But  these  are  about  himself,  a theme  he  never 
touched  upon  unless  it  was  necessary  in  reporting  facts 
concerning  others.  The  reference  is  to  Capt.  F.  S. 
Harris,  now  of  Nashville.  Many  comrades  who  called 
at  headquarters  and  were  served  with  the  Veteran 
badge  during  the  Nashville  reunion  will  recall  him  as 
the  tall,  elegant,  and  agreeable  gentleman,  but  firm  in 
his  decisions,  who  officiated  at  that  desk. 

Comrade  Barton’s  article  describes  how  a courier 
dashed  up  to  Gen.  McComb,  commander  of  Archer’s 
old  brigade,  and  reported  that  the  enemy  had  captured 
a strong  redoubt  near  the  position  they  were  holding. 
Its  quick  recapture  was  imperative.  Soon  he  saw  Ferg 
S.  Harris  at  the  head  of  a detachment  of  men,  of  whom 
the  writer  supposed  he  had  charge  the  night  before. 

When  Harris  came  up  he  immediately  rushed 
through  our  ranks  to  the  front,  jerked  off  his  hat, 
waved  it  in  the  air,  and  struck  a brisk  trot  toward  the 
enemy,  hurrahing  at  the  top  of  his  voice. 

T have  often  declared,  when  talking  over  the  events 
of  that  fatal  April  day,  1865,  that  the  attack  and  recap- 


ture of  that  redoubt  was  the  last  successful  advance 
ever  made  by  any  portion  of  Lee’s  army,  and  it  was 
led  by  Lieut.  F.  S.  llarris,  of  the  Seventh  Tennessee. 

Upon  the  same  subject  J.  C.  Bingham,  writing  from 
near  Birmingham,  Ala.,  says  in  a comment: 

I am  the  courie,r  mentioned,  and  was  sent  by  Gen. 
Heth  to  Gen.  McComb  with  an  order  that  he  advance 
his  Tennesseeans  and  recapture  the  portion  of  our  line 
recently  captured  by  the  Federals.  After  delivering 
the  message  I attempted  to  return  to  Gen.  Heth,  but 
was  cut  off.  I made  my  way  back  to  Gen.  McComb, 
and  witnessed  perhaps  the  hottest  contested  charge  by 
Tennesseeans  ever  made,  not  even  excepting  Gettys- 
burg. It  was  a perilous  task,  and  many  of  the  men 
and  officers  hesitated.  Gen.  McComb  was  using  his- 
n.ost  persuasive  manner,  telling  the  men  of  their  many 
glorious  deeds  and  that  he  was  then  prepared  to  sacri- 
fice his  own  life  if  necessary.  Capt.  John  Allen,  of  his 
staff,  not  so  choice  in  his  language,  was  making  the  air 
blue  as  he  dashed  among  those  in  the  rear,  urging  them 
to  the  front.  Just  then  I heard  Gen.  McComb  say  to 
Capt.  Allen:  “Wait;  I see  Harris  coming  from  the  front 
with  his  sharpshooters.”  His  men  were  in  such  per- 
fect order  that  they  seemed  as  if  keeping  step. 

Allen  said:  “Harris,  the  men  are  badly  demoralized. 
I don’t  believe  we  can  retake  the  battery.  Can  you 
lead  them?  ” 

Harris  replied:  “These  men  will  fight.  Captain.  Let 
me  lead  them  with  my  sharpshooters.” 

Gen.  McGomb  and  Capt.  Allen  were  its  leaders,  and 
their  voices  could  be  heard  encouraging  the  men  above 
the  roar  of  musketry.  While  credit,  by  common  con- 
sent, has  been  given 
Capt. Harris,!  think 
Capt.  John  Allen 
deserves  it  equally, 
if  not  more,  as  he 
conceived  and  car- 
ried out  the  plan. 
About  the  close  of 
the  charge  I heard 
Gen.  McGomb  say 
to  Capt.  Harris:  “I 
promote  you,  sir. 
for  gallantry  on  this 
occasion,  and  will 
give  you  two  hun- 
dred picked  sharp- 
shooters if  you  want 
them.” 

I served  the  en- 
tire war  in  the  Thir- 
t e e n t h Alabama, 
McComb’s  (former- 
ly Archer’s)  B r i - 

CAPT.  JOHN  ALLEN.  COmpOSCd 

mostly  of  Tennes- 
seeans. I never  saw  so  desperate  a charge  as  this  on 
that  beautiful  Sunday  morning.  As  dashing  soldiers, 
I never  saw  two  who  more  completely  filled  the  full 
measure  than  Capt.  F.  S.  Harris  and  Capt.  John  Allen. 

Capt.  Allen’s  comrades  will  be  glad  to  know  that 
he  still  survives.  His  home  is  at  Van  Buren,  Ark. 
Capt.  Allen  is  brother  of  the  venerable  and  universally 
esteemed  Joseph  W.  Allen,  of  Nashville,  Tenn. 
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GEN.  ALFRED  J. 


VAUGHAN. 


BIVOUAC  18,  A,  C,  S„  AND  CAMP  28,  U,  C,  V, 

The  Confederate  Historical  Association  of  Memphis 
is  the  oldest  of  ex-Confederate  organizations,  it  had 
its  beginning  in  i866,  when  a number  of  soldiers  of  the 
lost  cause  saw  the  necessity  of  preserving  the  history 
of  the  great  conflict  and  of  providing  some  means  of 
relief  for  indigent  Confederate  soldiers. 

Bv  July  15,  1869,  it  had  grown  to  a membership  of 
two  hundred  and  twenty-five,  with  Senator  Isham  G. 
Harris,  President,  and  Capt.  J.  Harvey  Mathes,  Secre- 
tary. On  February  17,  1870,  it  was  granted  a charter 
by  the  Legislature  of  Tennes.=ee  with  succession  for 
thirty-three  years  as  the  Confederate  Historical  and 
Relief  Association.  On  May  23,  1884,  the  association 
was  reorganized,  with  Col.  C.  W.  Frazer  as  President, 
and  on  July  ii,  1885,  was  rechartered  under  its  present 
title,  the  objects  set  forth  in  the  charter  being  “the  sup- 
port of  a historical  society,  the  establishment  of  a li- 
brary, and  the  collection,  compilation,  publication,  and 
preservation  of  historical  facts  and  data  concerning  the 
war  between  the  states,  and  the  care  and  preservation 
of  the  graves  and  monuments  of  the  Confederate -dead 
in  this  vicinity.” 

Among  the  distinguished  men  who  have  been  mem- 
bers and  have  assisted  in  promoting  its  objects  are; 
President  Jefferson  Davis,  Admiral  Raphael  Semmes, 


GEN.  GEORGE  W.  GORDON. 

Lieut. -Gens.  Richard  Ewell  and  N.  B. 
Forrest,  Maj.-Gens.  Gideon  J.  Pillow,  W. 
Y.  C.  Humes,  and  Patton  Anderson, 
Brig.  - Gens.  Francis  A.  Shoup,  A.  J. 
Vaughan,  Colton  Greene,  A.  W.  Rucker, 
J.  W.  Frazer,  G.  W.  Gordon,  W.  M. 
Brown,  James  R.  Chalmers,  John  C. 
Fizer,  and  Thomas  Jordan,  Cols.  C.  R. 
Barteau,  C.  W.  Heiskell,  W.  F.  Taylor, 
and  Luke  W.  Finlay,  Hon.  Jacob 
Thompson,  Senators  Isham  G.  Plarris 
and  Tiiomas  B.  Turley.  From  1884  for  thirteen  years 
the  late  Col.  C.  W.  Frazier  was  President. 

The  association  now  carries  upon  its  roll  the  names 
of  two  hundred  and  forty-eight  members.  It  has  also 
as  an  auxiliary  a uniformed  rank  of  soldiers  known  as 
Company  A,  Confederate  Veterans,  numbering  about 
eighty  men,  and  commanded  by  Capt.  W.  W.  Carnes. 
This  company  is  regularly  enrolled  in  the  national 
guard  of  Tennessee. 

The  officers  of  the  association  now  are;  President,  R. 
B.  Spillman:  Vice-President,  J.  C.  McDavitt;  Secre- 
tary, J.  P.  Young. 

The  association  is  now  Bivouac  18,  A.  C.  S.,  and 
Camp  28,  U.  C.  V. 

Gen.  Alfred  J.  Vaughan,  of  Welsh  and  French  de- 
scent, the  grandson  of  Peter  Vaughan  and  Martha 
Boisseau,  of  Dinwiddle  County,  Va.,  and  one  of  the 
fighting  generals  of  the  Confederate  army,  was  born 
May  TO,  1830;  and  graduated  from  the  Virginia  Mili- 
tary Institute  July  4,  1851,  as  senior  captain  of  cadets. 

When  the  war  began  he  was  living  in  Marshall 
County,  Miss.,  and  at  once  raised  a company  of  in- 
fantry for  the  Confederate  service.  The  state  not  be- 
ing able  to  equip  the  company,  he  went  with  most  of 
the  men  to  Moscow,  Tenn.,  and  was  mustered  into 
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service  as  captain  in  the  Thirteenth  Tennessee  Infantr^^ 
At  the  reorganization,  June  4,  he  was  elected  lieuten- 
ant-colonel, and  after  the  battle  of  Belmont  was  made 
colonel. 

With  this  regiment,  and  aftei  January,  1.863,  with 
the  consolidated  Thirteenth  and  One  Hundred  and 
Fifty-Fourth  Tennessee  Regiments,  Col.  Vaughan 
started  his  fighting  record.  At  Belmont,  Shiloh,  Rich- 
mond, Perryville,  Murfreesboro,  Chickamauga,  and 
in  numberless  skirmishes  Col.  Vaughan  and  his  brave 
men  won  the  admiration  of  the  army,  he  having  had 
no  less  than  eight  horses  killed  under  him  in  that  time. 

At  Chickamauga  Col.  Vaughan  was  made  brigadier- 
general  for  bravery  on  the  field.  In  this  capacity  he 
won  additional  distinction  at  Missionary  Ridge,  R;- 
saca.  New  Hope  Church,  Kennesaw,  and  all  the  en- 
gagements of  the  army  to  Vining  Station,  where  he 
had  his  leg  taken  of¥  by  an  exploding  shell  and  was 
permanently  disabled  for  military  duty. 

Gen.  Vaughan  has  been  a favorite  son  of  Memphis 
since  the  war  and  has  been  honored  by  her  people  with 
civil  office.  He  is  now  Major-General  commanding 
the  Tennessee  Division  United  Confederate  Veterans, 
and  takes  an  active  interest  in  all  the  affairs  of  that 
noble  organization. 

Gen.  George  W.  Gordon,  one  of  the  youngest  of 
Confederate  brigadiers,  and  now  Brigadier-General 
commanding  a brigade  of  United  Confederate  Veter- 
ans, was  born  in  Giles  County,  Tenn.  He  graduated 
at  the  Western  Military  Institute  at  Nashville  in  the 
class  of  1859. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  he  entered  the  service  of 
the  state  of  Tennessee,  from  Humphreys  County,  as 
drillmaster  for  the  Eleventh  Tennessee  Infantry,  which 
soon  after  entered  the  service  of  the  Confederate  States. 
He  was  successively  made  captain,  lieutenant-colonel, 
and  colonel  of  this  regiment,  and  in  the  summer  of 
1864  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general,  in 
which  capacity  he  continued  to  serve  until  the  close  of 
the  war. 

Gen.  Gordon  served  with  distinction  in  every  battle 
of  the  Army  of  Tennessee  except  Bentonville,  N.  C., 
at  which  time  he  was  a prisoner  of  war  at  Fort  War- 
ren, Mass.  He  led  his  brigade  in  the  furious  charge 
on  the  Federal  works  at  Franklin,  and  his  men  were 
the  first  to  reach  the  parapet  and  break  through  the 
Federal  lines  there.  He  was  captured  three  times  dur- 
ing the  war,  all  in  Tennessee:  once  at  Tazewell  (East 
Tennessee),  again  at  Murfreesboro,  and  afterward  at 
Eranklin.  He  was  kept  in  prison  until  August,  1865. 

After  the  war  Gen.  Gordon  practised  law  in  Mem- 
phis until  1883,  when  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  Rail- 
road Commissioners  of  the  state.  In  1885  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  a position  in  the  Interior  Department,  and 
served  four  years  among  the  Western  Indians.  Since 
1892  he  has  been  Superintendent  of  the  Memphis  pub- 
lic schools. 

B.  H.  Wear,  Radford,  Va.,  requests  that  some  mem- 
ber of  the  old  Eifteenth  Mississippi  Regiment  write  a 
history  or  sketch  of  Col.  Mike  Earrell,  who  command- 
ed that  regiment  and  was  killed  at  Franklin.  An  ac- 
count of  his  life  from  the  time  he  left  Grenada,  in  1861, 
to  his  death  would  be  appreciated  by  his  comrades. 


A HEROIC  REMEDY  FOR  CHILLS. 

“Julius”  tells  an  interesting  story: 

During  the  great  war  he  followed  scouting  along  on 
the  Tennessee  River,  mostly  about  its  extreme  south- 
ern bend  in  Alabama. 

“Yes,  sir,”  he  said;  “chills  can  be  cured  without 
medicine.  I was  only  fifteen  years  old  when  the  war 
broke  out,  and  I lived  over  in  Claysville.  I was  afraid 
it  would  end  before  I could  get  a chance  to  distinguish 
myself,  so  I ran  away  from  home  to  make  an  opportu- 
nity for  development  of  my  heroic  instincts. 

“The  Yankee  soldiers  had  come  down  on  the  north 
side  of  the  river  and  camped  a short  distance  from 
where  we  lived,  and  father  had  turned  all  our  horses 
and  mules  that  were  any  account  into  McKee’s  Island. 
He  left  out  an  old  mare  and  a shabby  mule  colt  that 
he  thought  the  Yankees  wouldn’t  bother.  I stole  that 
old  mare  and  forded  the  river  at  the  head  of  Henry’s 
Island  and  joined  Bain’s  Company — Capt.  Simp  Bain’s 
Confederate  Scouts. 

“Old  Dennis  McClendon  belonged  to  this  company. 
He  could  ‘outcuss’  any  man  in  the  Confederacy.  He 
didn’t  have  any  saddle,  and  in  drilling  and  maneuver- 
ing, at  the  command  to  prepare  to  mount,  instead  of 
putting  his,  left  foot  in  the  stirrup,  Dennis  had  to  hop 
up  on  his  stomach  across  the  horse’s  back;  and  then, 
for  mischief,  some  of  us,  in  wheeling  our  horses,  would 
run  against  him  and  knock  him  off,  and  he  would  tum- 
ble on  the  ground  with  a great  bundle  of  old  quilts 
and  blankets,  and  scuffle  up  ‘a  cussing.’ 

“YV’e  were  camped  at  old  Wakefield,  and  I took  the 
chills.  I thought  I was  going  to  die,  but  I got  better, 
and  the  captain  agreed  to  let  me  go  home  one  evening, 
across  the  river  among  the  Yankees.  My  father  had 
been  to  a still-house  out  on  Gunter’s  Mountain,  and 
met  a Yankee  doctor,  and  they  both  were  loaded.  The 
doctor  had  started  home  with  father,  but  got  past  trav- 
eling and  fell  from  his  horse.  Father  had  hitched  the 
doctor’s  horse  by  the  roadside,  and  meant  to  treat  him 
kindly;  but  when  I learned  the  facts  I slipped  off  late 
in  the  night,  found  the  doctor  asleep,  and  captured  him 
and  his  horse.  I carried  him  to  the  river,  hallooed  over 
to  our  pickets  to  bring  a skiff,  which  they  did,  and  car- 
ried over  the  prisoner,  and  I swam  the  horse  across. 
That  was  a fine  horse  and  well  equipped.  I delivered 
up  the  doctor,  and  he  was  sent  off  to  prison,  but  I kept 
the  horse. 

“Some  time  after  this  I took  the  chills  again,  and 
concluded  that  nobody  could  cure  me  except  my  uncle. 
Dr.  Bush,  who  lived  with  father.  I was  pretty  sure 
I was  going  to  make  an  assignment  of  worldly  goods 
and  army  accouterments  this  time,  and  obtained  leave 
to  go  home  a few  days.  I arrived  there  a little  before 
sun-up  in  the  morning,  and  the  country  was  full  of 
Yankees.  I went  into  the  kitchen,  and  while  they 
were  fixing  me  something  to  eat  a chill  stole  over  me. 
I was  awful  sick,  shivering  from  head  to  foot  like  a 
wet  pointer,  my  teeth  chattering  like  a swarm  of  wood- 
peckers in  a forest  of  dead  chestnuts.  Directly  some 
of  my  folks  ran  into  the  kitchen  and  said  the  Yankees 
were  coming.  I looked  out  and  saw  a large  squad  in 
martial  array  bearing  down  at  a lively  pace  on  the 
house.  I knew  they  had  a special  use  for  me,  so  I 
abruptly  departed  the  back  way  and  ran  three  miles 
right  up  a deep  ravine  full  of  limestone  rocks  and  scrub 
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cedars  to  near  the  top  of  Lewis  Mountain.  When  I 
reached  a point  where  they  couldn’t  follow  me  on 
horses  I stopped.  My  heart  had  knocked  all  the  but- 
tons off  my  vest  and  I was  sweating  like  a ‘nigger’ 
exhorter  at  a July  revival;  and  I have  never  had  a chill 
from  that  day  to  this  nor  taken  a dose  of  medicine.” 

The  forgeoing  is  all  the  more  interesting  to  the  Ed- 
itor of  the  Veteran  because  he  twice  had  the  experi- 
ence of  curing  chills  by  forced  marches.  In  one  in- 
stance, in  the  Missionary  Ridge  region,  he  marched 
from  I to  II  A.M.  through  a hard  chill  into  a fever  so 
intense  that  it  seemed  his  head  would  explode.  That 
march  stopped  the  chills.  At  another  time  he  had  al- 
most as  severe  an  experience  with  like  results. 

Matt  F.  Kippax,  drummer  for  Company  A,  Second 
Battalion  Seventeenth  United  States  Infantry,  writes 
from  the  government  arsenal  at  Columbia,  Tenn. : 

Referring  to  so  much  of  the  item  headed  “Capture  of 
the  Caleb  Cushing,”  on  page  476  of  the  Veteran  for 
September,  1897,  as  stated  at  the  bottom  of  second  col- 
umn on  said  page  that  steamers  were  chartered  “and 
filled  with  United  States  regulars  from  the  fort,”  I 
wish  to  reply  that  the  regulars  referred  to  were  three 
officers  and  thirty-eight  men  of  my  regiment  (Sev- 
enteenth U.  S.  Infantry)  with  two  guns  (twelve-pound 
Napoleons,  I think  they  were),  who  were  placed  on 
board  the  steamer  “Forest  City”  and  started  out  to 
recapture  the  cutter  and  her  Rebel  crew. 

The  Rebel  officer,  after  his  capture,  was  questioned 
as  to  who  he  was,  when  he  replied  that  he  was  Lieut. 
Read,  of  the  Confederate  States  Navy.  He  and  his 
crew  of  twenty-five  men  were  taken  to  Fort  Preble  and 
confined  in  the  brick  portion  of  the  fort,  where  they 
remained  for  quite  a while,  when  they  were  transferred 
to  Fort  Warren,  Mass.  While  in  confinement  at  the 
latter  fort  word  came  to  Portland  that  two  or  three  of 
his  crew  had  escaped  while  being  taken  to  the  rear  (wa- 
ter-closet) and  had  put  out  to  sea  in  a dory.  The  rev- 
enue cutter,  “J.  C.  Dobbin,”  which  had  been  sent  to 
Portland  to  replace  the  “Cushing,”  was  sent  in  pursuit 
of  them  and  they  were  recaptured,  but  whether  by  the 
“Dobbin”  or  some  other  vessel  I do  not  remember. 

Lieut.  Read  boasted  while  in  confinement  at  Fort 
Preble  that  he  would  sooner  or  later  capture  the 
steamer  “Chesapeake,”  one  of  the  boats  sent  after  the 
captured  revenue  cutter,  which  was  done  in  the  follow- 
ing manner,  viz.;  He  and  his  crew  having  been  ex- 
changed, it  is  presumed  that  after  reaching  his  own 
lines  he  was  given  permission,  or  detailed,  to  embark 
in  his  hazardous  undertaking,  when  he  returned  to 
New  York,  how  or  by  what  means  I do  not  know;  at 
any  rate  they  got  there  and  engaged  passage  on  her 
from  that  city  to  Portland.  On  the  first  night  out  they 
arose  at  a given  signal,  overpowered  the  regular  crew, 
and  captured  her.  The  engineer  (Shafer,  I think  his 
name  was)  having  refused  to  remain  at  his  post  when 
ordered,  was  killed  and  his  body  thrown  overboard. 
After  taking  charge  of  the  steamer  Lieut.  Read  sent 
the  few  passengers  on  her  to  shore,  and  started  on 
a cruise  after  more  prizes;  but  news  of  the  capture  hav- 
ing been  reported,  men-of-war  were  sent  in  pursuit. 


when  he  ran  her  into  Halifax,  N.  S.,  turning  her  over 
to  the  British  authorities,  by  whom  she  was  delivered 
to  the  United  States. 

Some  years  after  the  war  Lieut.  Read  happened  to  be 
in  New  York,  when  he  was  recognized,  arrested,  and 
tried  for  the  killing  of  Shafer,  but  was  acquitted,  I be- 
lieve, the  deed  being  considered  an  act  of  war. 

In  1891  there  was  an  ex-colonel  of  the  rebel  army  at 
Columbia,  Tenn.,  traveling  for  an  insurance  company, 
with  whom  I became  acquainted,  and  who  said  he  was 
personally  acquainted  with  Lieut.  Read,  having  served 
with  him  at  Charleston,  S.  C.,  during  the  blockade  of 
that  port,  and  he  also  said  that  he  had  had  some  cor- 
respondence with  Read,  who  was  then  (1891)  alive. 


WOUND  OF  SAMUEL  A ERWIN, 

Capt.  A.  B.  Hill,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  writes: 

All  soldiers  who  saw  regular  field  service  and  par- 
ticipated in  many  battles  from  1861  to  1865  can  no 
doubt  recall  some  peculiar  and  wonderful  wounds  re- 
ceived by  the  soldiers,  recovery  from  which  seemed  al- 
most miraculous.  This  one  came  under  my  own  ob- 
servation, and  I have  been  reminded  of  it  many  times 
since  by  seeing  the  person,  who  is  still  living  and  in 
good  health.  Samuel  A.  Erwin,  a member  of  Com- 
pany G,  Fifty-First  Tennessee  Infantry,  was  shot  with 
a Minie  ball  about  noon  on  the  first  day  of  the  battle 
of  Chickamauga  (September  19,  1863)  between  and  a 
little  above  the  eyes,  from  which  he  lost  the  sight  of 
one  eye.  He  is  still  living,  with  the  ball  in  his  head,  a 
little  under  and  almost  touching  the  brain.  His  home 
is  in  Tipton  County,  not  more  than  twenty-five  miles 
from  the  city  of  Memphis. 

I was  captain  commanding  the  company,  and  saw 
him  when  struck,  and  believed  he  was  fatally  wounded. 
We  were  forced  to  fall  back,  and  he  was  captured  by 
the  Federals.  He  heard  the  surgeon  say:  “Well,  we 
need  not  bother  with  that  fellow;  he  is  done  for.” 

Erwin  was  rescued  by  us  on  Sunday  evening,  and 
our  surgeons  made  about  the  same  comment  on  his 
condition;  consequently  it  was  more  than  two  days, 
before  he  received  treatment.  Then  the  swelling  and 
inflammation  were  so  great  that  the  ball  could  not  be 
extracted.  It  might  have  been  taken  out  at  first.  Aft- 
erward the  doctors — W.  E.  Rogers,  Frank  Rice,  and 
other  eminent  surgeons — held  a consultation  and  con- 
curred against  an  attempt  to  remove  the  ball. 

Mr.  Erwin  has  suffered  a great  deal  from  headache 
at  times;  otherwise  he  has  experienced  no  inconve- 
nience from  carrying  around  the  Yankee  lead. 

John  D.  Freeman,  No.  315  Winter  Street,  Jackson- 
ville, Fla.,  wishes  to  learn  the  whereabouts  of  the  offi- 
cers of  Company  G,  Forty-Fifth  Georgia  Regiment,  of 
which  he  was  a member.  Their  names  are  as  follows: 
T.  J.  Simmons,  colonel;  Thomas  Newel,  first  lieuten- 
ant; William  Chambers,  second  lieutenant;  Sam  Pitt- 
man, third  lieutenant.  Newell  acted  as  captain  up  to 
1863,  when  he  was  wounded  at  Gettysburg.  Cham- 
bers was  the  only  officer  over  him  at  time  of  surrender. 

James  O’Neil,  Higginsville,  Mo.,  wishes  to  hear  of 
Maj.  J.  E.  Austin,  of  the  Fourteenth  Battalion  Louis- 
iana Sharpshooters,  or  any  of  the  Eleventh  Regiment, 
Louisiana  Infantry. 
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CLEBURNE'S  BANNER. 

IJY  JOHN  TROTWOOl)  MOORE. 

(On  seeing  it  at  the  Nasliville  Keunion,  June  25, 

Folded  now  is  Cleburne’s  banner, 

Furled  the  liag  that  kissed  the  stars. 
Gone  the  dreams  that  dropped  like  manna 
From  its  skies  of  bonny  bars. 

Nameless  they  who  fell  before  it, 

Dust  the  hearts  that  died  in  \ ain, 

Dead  the  hero-hands  that  bore  it 
Through  the  blight  of  battle's  rain. 

Folded  now  is  Cleburne’s  banner. 

Like  the  hands  that  held  it  high; 

Set  its  stars — -oh,  never,  never, 

Shall  they  light  a Southern  sky! 

But  ’tis  sacred  in  the  glory 
Of  a splendor  once  its  own; 

And  ’tis  hallowed  in  its  story, 

Though  its  pride  be  sheared  and  shorn. 

Folded  now  is  Cleburne’s  banner. 

But  one  day  it  gleamed  along 
When  the  war-drum’s  stern  hosanna 
Echoed  in  a nation’s  song! 

Shiloh  saw  it  sweep  from  under 
Like  a tempest  in  its  wrath; 
Chickamauga  heard  its  thunder, 

Felt  the  lightning  of  its  path. 

Ringgold  Gap,  New  Hope,  and  Dalton, 
Peachtree  Creek — Atlanta,  too — 

Till  it  kissed  the  bloody  Harpeth, 

Where  it  broke  the  ranks  of  blue — 

Till  it  kissed  the  bloody  Harpeth, 

And  its  blue  was  turned  to  red. 

When  it  floated  from  the  breastworks 
Over  gallant  Cleburne — dead! 

Folded  now  is  Cleburne’s  banner — 

But  one  day  will  right  the  wrong 
When  the  war-drum’s  stern  hosanna 
Calls  again  for  freedom’s  song. 

Then,  O then,  ’twill  float  in  glory 
In  a just  and  holy  war, 

And  ’twill  tell  the  same  old  story;' 
Fearless,  and  without  a flaw. 


POLLEY  LOST  A FOOT— A FURLOUGH, 

Howard  Grove  Hospitad,  Richmond,  Va., 

November  10,  1864. 

Charming  Nellie:  While  writing  that  long  letter  from 
the  Phillips  House,  down  below  Richmond,  it  never 
once  occurred  to  me  that  ten  days  later  I would  fight 
my  last  battle  for  the  Southern  Confederacy.  It  has 
so  happened,  though,  for  — unless  persuaded  by  the 
song,  “If  you  want  a good  thing,  jine  the  cavalry,  jine 
the  cavalry” — I tender  my  services  to  that  branch  of 
the  army,  my  soldiering  career  is  ended.  Through 
“our  mutual  friend,”  to  whom  I wrote  a month  ago, 
you  have  doubtless  learned  that  I am  a cripple  for  life, 
having  lost  my  right  foot  in  an  engagement  on  the  7th 
of  Octoberdast.  Whether  or  not  I should  esteem  this 
a misfortune  is  a serious  question.  My  enjoyment  of 
the  only  furlough  ever  given  me  was  embittered  by  the 
thought  that  I must  soon  return  to  the  front  and  offer 
myself  as  food  for  powder;  but  now  I am  hors  de  com- 
bat, exempt,  free,  and  I candidly  confess  strongly  in- 
clined to  be  non-combatant  in  the  largest  sense  of  the 
word.  While  the  cause  of  the  South  is  inexpressibly 
dear  to  me — more  so  than  ever,  since  I have  made  this 
sacrifice  for  it — my  whole  being  yearns  for  the  rest, 
the  safety,  and  pleasure  which  misfortune  and  love 


promise  me.  It  is  human  nature,  I reckon,  and  I do 
not  think  1 need  be  ashamed  to  follow  its  promptings. 

That  letter  from  the  Phillips  House  was  dated  the 
27th  of  September  and  finished  the  28th.  I remember 
the  dates  distinctly,  for  while  writing  on  the  28th  the 
Veteran  came  in  from  the  picket-line  and  intimated  a 
suspicion  that  some  movement  was  on  foot  among  the 
Yankees.  Being  an  optimist,  and  knowing  him  to  be 
fond  of  looking  on  the  gloomy  side  of  everything,  I 
laughed  scornfully  at  the  idea.  Next  morning,  how- 
ever, when  he  came  with  a triumphant  “I  told  you  so!” 
I acknowledged  him  a true  prophet.  Hostilities  had 
begun  on  the  picket-line  at  three  o’clock,  and  at  day- 
light the  Texas  Brigade,  in  position  behind  half-dis- 
mantled works  running  across  the  valley  of  a little 
creek,  was  busily  engaged  in  slaughtering  negroes  for 
breakfast.  All  that  could  be  seen  through  the  dense 
fog  enveloping  us  was  what  appeared  to  be  a moving 
black  wall  a hundred  feet  away;  yet  in  five  minutes’ 
time  the  four  regiments  of  the  brigade  killed  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety-four  non-commissioned  officers  and 
privates  and  twenty-three  commissioned  officers. 
Those  are  the  figures  given  by  the  New  York  Herald 
of  the  next  day,  which  is  very  creditable  work,  I think, 
for  a brigade  numbering  scarcely  six  hundred,  all  told. 
Besides,  quite  a number  of  the  darkies  who  “played  pos- 
sum” to  escape  our  fire  surrendered  after  the  retreat  of 
their  comrades.  Given  the  choice  of  going  to  the  Lib- 
by or  saying  “master”  to  their  respective  captors,  most 
of  the  poor  devils  chose  the  latter  alternative,  and 
while  I remained  with  the  regiment  I had  a likely 
young  negro  always  at  my  beck  and  call. 

We  had  barely  recovered  our  breath  after  this  little 
flurry  when  an  order  came  to  double-quick  to  the 
right  if  we  would  save  Fort  Harrison  from  capture  and 
ourselves  from  being  cut  off  from  Richmond.  Simply 
to  rescue  the  fort  we  would  not  likely  have  made  much 
of  an  effort,  but  to  be  cut  off  from  the  Confederate 
capital  was  to  be  forced  to  surrender  or  “die  in  the  last 
ditch,”  and  Texas  pride  and  manhood  revolted  at  either 
alternative.  So,  girding  up  our  loins,  we  set  out  for 
the  fort,  which  was  a mile  and  a half  away,  at  as  lively 
a gait  as  apprehension,  legs,  and  patriotism  could  carry 
us.  Luck  was  against  us;  the  Yanks  got  there  first, 
and  all  we  could  do  was  to  move  around  its  rear  and 
take  position  behind  a line  of  works  half  a mile  nearer 
Richmond  and  defended  only  by  a battery  of  heavy  ar- 
tillery in  Fort  Gilmore.  Here,  by  dint  of  racing  up 
and  down  the  trenches  to  meet  the  partial  and  desul- 
tory attacks  of  the  enemy,  we  managed,  unaided,  to 
hold  the  enemy  in  check  until  the  middle  of  the  after- 
noon brought  rs  reenforcements  from  the  south  side 
and  put  a quietus  to  Gen.  Ord’s  “On  to  Richmond!” 
Had  he  moved  forward  early  in  the  morning  with  his 
whole  force,  the  city  must  inevitably  have  been  lost. 
The  Yankee  papers  admit  that  he  had  a force  of  forty 
thousand  under  his  command;  and,  until  reenforce- 
ments came,  the  Texas  Brigade,  Benning’s  Brigade, 
half  a regiment  of  cavalry,  and  the  artillerists  in  Fort 
Gilmore  — not  exceeding  two  thousand  in  all  — were 
the  only  Confederate  troops  which  stood  in  his  way. 

A brigade  of  negroes,  supported — or,  rather,  urged 
forward  — by  white  troops,  made  an  assault  on  Fort 
Gilmore,  but  the  artillerists  there  were  game,  and,  by 
the  help  of  half  a hundred  Georgians  and  Texas  in- 
fantry, easily  repelled  the  attack.  Death  in  their  rear 
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as  surely  as  in  their  front  (the  prisoners  taken  declaring 
that  they  would  have  been  fired  upon  by  their  supports 
had  they  refused  to  advance),  the  poor  darkies  came 
on  for  a while  with  a steadiness  which  betokened  dis- 
aster to  the  Confederates.  But  suddenly  the  line  be- 
gan to  waver  and  twist,  and  then  there  was  a positive 
halt  by  all,  except  perhaps  a hundred,  whO'  rushed  for- 
ward and,  miraculously  escaping  death,  tumbled  head- 
long and  pell-mell  into  the  wide  and  deep  ditch  sur- 
rounding the  fort. 

“Surrender,  you  black  scoundrels!”  shouted  the 
commander  of  the  fort. 

“S'rendah  yo’seff,  sah!”  came  the  reply  in  a stento- 
rian voice.  “Jess  wait’ll  we  uns  git  in  dah,  ef¥  you 
wanter.”  Then  they  began  lifting  each  other  up  to  the 
top  of  the  parapet,  but  no  sooner  did  a head  appear 
than  its  owner  was  killed  by  a shot  from  the  rifles  of 
the  infantry. 

“Less  liff  Cawpul  Dick  up,”  one  of  them  suggested; 
“he’ll  git  in  dah  suah;”  and  the  corporal  was  accord- 
ingly hoisted,  only  to  fall  back  lifeless  with  a bullet 
through  his  head. 

“Dah  now!”  loudly  exclaimed  another  of  his  com- 
panions; “Cawpul  Dick  done  dead!  What  I done  bin 
tole  yer?” 

Yet,  notwithstanding  the  loss  of  Corp.  Dick,  it  was 
not  until  the  inmates  of  the  fort  threw  lighted  shells 
over  into  the  ditch  that  the  darkies  came  to  terms  and 
crawled,  one  after  another,  through  an  opening  at  the 
end  of  the  ditch  into  the  fort , 

Alford  is  a good  soldier,  but  is  a trifle  weak-minded. 
Tried  in  Texas  once  for  the  abduction  of  a slave,  riding 
behind  whom  on  the  same  horse  he  was  caught  within 
ten  miles  of  the  Rio  Grande,  the  lawyer  defending  him 
found  little  difficulty  in  convincing  the  jury  that  the 
negro  was  the  abductor,  Alford  the  abducted.  A loyal 
friend  and  messmate  of  Ed  Crockett,  who  was  on  pick- 
et the  night  of  the  28th,  Alford  deemed  it  his  bound 
duty  to  bring  from  the  Phillips  House  a quart  cup  half- 
full of  beans,  intended  for  his  friend’s  breakfast.  Not 
once  during  all  the  danger  and  excitement  of  the  day 
did  he  release  his  hold  on  the  cup,  for  to  set  it  down 
and  turn  his  head  away  for  a half-minute  was  to 
risk  its  confiscation.  Cooked  beans  were  as  much 
contraband  of  war  to  a hungry  Confederate  as  the  ne- 
gro to  the  Yankees.  As  a necessary  consequence  Al- 
ford for  the  first  time  shirked  duty,  and  until  noon  re- 
mained a non-combatant.  Then  a large  body  of  the 
enemy  advanced,  and  we  began  firing  at  them.  No- 
ticing that  Alford  hung  back  in  the  rear,  doing  noth- 
ing, Lieut.  Brahan  ordered  him  to  take  his  place  in  the 
ranks.  Too  good  a soldier  to  disobey  this  positive 
command,  Alford  stepped  forward,  set  the  cup  on  top 
of  the  breastworks  within  six  inches  of  his  face,  and 
cocked  his  gun  and  leveled  it  at  the  enemy.  But  alas! 
before  he  could  take  aim  and  pull  the  trigger  there 
was  an  ominous  clatter.  A ball  had  struck  the  side  of 
the  cup,  overturned  it,  and  splashed  its  savory  con- 
tents over  its  owner’s  bearded  face.  It  was  the  straw 
(oo  much  for  the  poor  fellow’s  fortitude.  Uncocking 
liis  gun  and  stepping  back  to  the  middle  of  the  trench, 
the  beans  dripping  from  his  huqe  beard  in  a saffron- 
red  stream.  he  looked  renroachfully  at  Brahan,  point- 
ed impressively  at  the  unfortunate  quart  cup,  and  in  a 
'"oice  falterine  with  genuine  emotion  exclaimed: 
“There  now,  Lieutenant!  just  see  what  you  have  gone 


and  done,  sir!  Crockett’s  beans  is  all  gone  to , 

an’  he’ll  swar  I eat  ’em  up.” 

Pat  Penn,  whom  I mentioned  in  relating  the  man- 
ner of  Lieut.  Park’s  death  at  New  Market  Heights, 
was  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  gallant  soldiers  of 
the  regiment.  If  he  had  faults,  they  were  contempt 
of  danger  and  recklessness  in  exposing  himself  to  it. 
When  other  men  stooped  their  heads  he  held  his  erect 
and  laughed  at  the  suggestion  that  he  might  be  killed. 
Being  detailed  for  picket  duty  on  the  night  of  the  29th, 
his  messmate  said  to  him:  “Come  along,  old  fellow, 
and  help  us.” 

Pat  shook  his  head  in  refusal. 

“O  come  along!”  urged  the  other,  “and  don’t  be  so 
lazy.  We’ll  have  a heap  of  fun  driving  the  Yankees 
back.” 

“Well,  I believe  I’ll  go  then,”  said  Pat,  rising  to  'his 
feet;  and,  going,  he  went  to  his  death.  While  half-bent 
over  a situinp,  incautiously  peering  into  the  gathering 
darkness  to  locate  the  position  of  a fellow  who  ap- 
peared to  have  a special  spite  against  him,  a bullet 
struck  him  in  the  top  of  the  shoulder;  and,  although 
he  walked  back  to  the  field  hospital  laughing,  in  an 
hour  he  was  a corpse. 

The  newspapers  mentioned  the  affair  of  October  7 
on  the  Darbytown  Road,  and  history  will  likely  call  it 
a reconnaissance  in  force;  but  to  me  and  fifty  or  a hun- 
dred others  of  the  Texas  Brigade  who  lost  their  lives 
or  were  wounded  it  was  a desperate  assault  by  a small 
force  upon  well-manned  earthworks,  approachable  only 
through  open  ground  and  protected  by  a chevaux-de- 
frise  made  of  felled  timber.  Hoke’s  Division  was  to 
have  supported  us  by  engaging  the  enemy  on  our 
right,  but  they  made  such  a poor  out  at  it  that  the 
Yankees  had  abundant  leisure  and  opportunity  to  con- 
centrate their  strength  against  us.  The  fire  from  thie 
works  was  tefirific,  and  in  climbing  under,  over,  and 
around  the  tree-tops  our  folks  lost  their  alinement  and 
scattered.  A bullet  struck  my  gun,  and,  glancing, 
passed  between  the  thumb  and  forefinger  of  my  left 
hand,  barely  touching  the  skin,  but,  nevertheless,  burn- 
ing it;  another  bored  a hole  in  the  lapel  of  my  jacket. 
Catching  sight  of  the  Fifth  Texas  flag  to  my  left  and 
fifty  yards  or  so  ahead  of  me,  and  taking  it  for  that  of 
the  Fourth,  I made  for  it  with  all  possible  despatch. 
But  before  I reached  it  its  bearer  cast  a look  behind 
him,  and,  finding  himself  alone  in  the  solitude  of  his 
own  impetuosity  and  bravery,  prudently  sought  pro- 
tection from  the  storm  of  lead  behind  a tree  scarcely 
as  large  around  as  his  body  and  within  sixty  yards  of 
the  breastworks.  First  one  and  then  another  of  the 
Fourth  and  Fifth  dropped  in  behind  him,  until  seven 
or  eight  of  us  were  strung  out  in  single  file,  your  hum- 
ble servant,  as  last  comer,  standing  at  the  tail-end. 
Discovering  that  I gained  no  benefit  from  the  tree, 
that  our  little  squad  could  not  hope  to  capture  the 
breastworks  without  aid,  and  that  our  comrades  in  the 
rear  seemed  loath  to  reenforce  us,  I hurriedly  stated  the 
last  two  conclusions  to  my  companions,  who,  without 
a dissenting  voice,  sensibly  agreed  that  an  instant  and 
hasty  retreat  must  be  made.  In  this  movement  my 
place  at  the  tail-end  of  the  file  gave  me  the  start  of  the 
others,  but  I had  not  gone  thirty  feet  when  a bullet 
struck  me  in  the  foot,  which  at  that  critical  moment 
was  poised  in  the  air,  and  I dropped  to  the  ground 
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with  a thud  which  1 tliought  resounded  high  above  the 
roar  of  battle. 

’Twas  ever  thus  since  childhood’s  hour 
I've  seen  niy  fondest  hopes  decay. 

If  either  wounded  or  killed,  I always  wanted  it  to  be 
in  a big  battle.  Wounded  there,  1 could  boast  of  it 
in  this  world;  killed  there,  the  fact  might  give  me  a 
standing  in  the  other  superior  to  that  which  1 can  now 
hope  will  ever  be  accorded  me. 

“Help  me  out.  Jack!”  I shouted  as  Jack  Sutherland, 
the  adjutant  of  the  regiment,  was  about  to  pass  me  in 
his  stampede  to  the  rear.  Not  abating  his  speed  in  the 
least,  he  pointed  expressively  to  a bleeding  shoulder. 

“Help  me  out.  Ford!”  I shouted  to  that  valiant  mem- 
ber of  Company  B.  Never  hearing  the  plaintive  cry, 
he  plunged  into  a tree-top,  from  whence  he  emerged 
half  a minute  later  minus  the  tail  of  his  long,  light-col- 
ored coat. 

Thus  abandoned,  I did  some  rapid  thinking.  If  I 
lay  there,  I was  sure  to  be  shot  again,  for  the  enemy’s 
bullets  were  striking  the  ground  on  both  sides  of  me 
with  dangerous  viciousness.  If  I rose  to  my  feet,  the 
risk  would  be  increased.  While  many  balls  struck  the 
ground  close  to  me,  the  air  above  was  resonant  with 
the  music  they  made.  That  was  the  dilemma  between 
the  horns  of  which  I wavered  for  say  half  a minute; 
and  then,  patriotically  resolving  either  to  die  for  my 
country  or  live  for  it — but  infinitely  preferring  the  lat- 
ter alternative — I sprang  to  my  feet,  and,  my  heart  in 
my  mouth  and  every  ounce  of  my  energy  in  my  legs, 
ran  for  the  regiment,  a hundred  yards  away.  Much 
to  my  surprise,  the  wounded  foot  made  no  protest  until 
I got  within  twenty  feet  of  Col.  Winkler.  He  imme- 
diately ordered  a litter  brought  forward,  and  in  less 
than  five  minutes  I was  being  carried  to  the  ambu- 
lances upon  the  broad  and  high  shoulders  of  Walling- 
ford, Aus  Jones,  and  Jim  Cosgrove,  and  the  equally 
broad,  but  one  foot  lower,  shoulders  of  my  friend,  the 
Veteran — three  corners  of  the  litter  high  in  the  air  and 
the  other  so  low  that  I had  to  cling  with  a death-grip 
to  its  side-bars  in  order  to  avoid  being  spilled  out.  I 
was  never  so  scared  in  all  my  life  as  on  that  little  jaunt. 
Six  feet  above  the  ground,  lying  with  my  head  to  the 
enemy,  and  the  bullets  still  whistling  vengefully  around 
me,  I begged  imploringly  to  be  laid  on  the  ground  until 
the  firing  ceased.  While  I knew  no  guns  were  being 
aimed  at  us,  every  shot  at  the  brigade  endangered  our 
lives.  But  the  Veteran  wOidd  hear  to  no  such  fool- 
ishness, and  you  may  well  believe  I drew  a sigh  of 
relief  when  at  last  we  got  behind  the  walls  of  a fort, 
where  the  ambulances  were. 

When  a fellow  is  helpless  kindlv  acts  touch  him 
deeply.  I shall  never  forget  or  falter  in  mv  sincere 
gratitude  to  the  comrades  who  befriended  me  that  dav. 
Wallingford,  Jones,  Cosgrove,  and  the  Veteran;  Buch- 
anan, the  ambulance-driver,  who,  in  carrving  me  to 
the  field  hospital  and  then  to  Howard  Grove  Hospital, 
in  Richmond,  was  so  solicitous  for  my  comfort:  Will 
Burgess,  of  Company  D,  who  made  me  a pallet  at  the 
ordnance  wagons  and  walked  a mile  for  morplune  to 
allav  rny  pain;  Dr.  Jones,  who  humored  mv  wish  to 
take  chloroform  before  the  wound  was  probed,  and  am- 
putated the  foot  so  skilfullv  that  I have  had  little  sufJer- 
ins^  to  endure:  and  last,  but  not  least,  Charlev  Warner 
and  his  fellows  of  the  band,  who,  after  the  operation. 


carried  me  to  their  tent,  placed  me  on  a pile  of  blankets, 
and,  after  I awoke  from  the  sleep  into  which  I instantly 
fell,  gave  me  a cup  of  pure,  delicious,  invigorating  cof- 
fee— each  and  every  one  of  them  will  be  gratefully  re- 
membered as  long  as  I live.  Honestly,  I doubt  if  any 
wounded  general  ever  received  more  genuine  and  time- 
ly kindness  and  consideration  than  was  extended  to 
me,  a private. 

I know  you  will  pardon  the  egotism  I display  in 
mentioning  so  many  matters  personal  to  myself.  Al- 
though we  have  never  looked  into  each  other’s  faces, 
I feel  that  our  long-continued  correspondence  has 
served  to  make  you  my  friend,  and  that,  as  such,  you 
take  interest  in  what  interests  me  or  affects  my  welfare. 


GEN,  J,  B,  PALMER. 

SKETCH  BY  G.  H.  BASKETTE,  NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

One  of  the  most  gallant  and  devoted  soldiers  of  the 
South  was  Gen.  Joseph  B.  Palmer.  When  the  feeling 
between  the  sections  had  become  so  intense  as  to 
threaten  war  Gen.  Palmer,  then  a prominent  lawyer  in 
Murfreesboro,  Tenn.,  was  an  earnest  Union  man,  who 
insisted  that  the  Southern  people  should  assert  their 
rights  under  the  old  flag  and  the  constitution  which 


GEN.  J.  B.  PALM  ItR. 


their  fathers  had  taken  such  prominent  part  in  estab- 
lishing; but  when  the  first  guns  were  fired  in  the  bloody 
conflict  he  at  once  became  active  in  raising  a companv 
of  volunteers  to  fight  in  resistance  to  invasion.  This 
('ompany,  of  which  he  was  elected  captain,  was  organ- 
ized in  May,  i86i,  and  at  Camp  Trousdale  it  became  a 
part  of  the  Eighteenth  Tennessee  Regiment,  of  which 
Capt.  Palmer  was  unanimously  elected  colonel.  The 
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regiment  participated  in  the  engagement  at  Fort  Don- 
elson,  where,  on  February  i6,  1862,  it  was  surrendered 
with  the  command  of  Gen.  Buckner. 

Col.  Palmer  was  kept  in  prison  at  Fort  Warren  until 
August,  1862,  when  he  was  exchanged.  He  joined 
his  regiment,  which  had  also  just  been  exchanged,  at 
Vicksburg;  and  at  Jackson,  Miss.,  at  the  reorganization 
of  the  regiment,  he  was  reelected  its  colonel.  He  re- 
mained in  continuous  service  in  the  field  until  the  close 
of  the  war,  except  when  he  was  disabled  by  painful  and 
dangerous  wounds. 

In  the  bloody  charge  of  Breckinridge’s  Division  at 
Murfreesboro,  on  the  afternoon  of  January  2,  1863, 
Col.  Palmer  received  three  wounds : a Minie  ball  passed 
through  his  right  shoulder,  another  tore  through  the 
calf  of  his  right  leg,  and  a fragment  of  a shell  inflicted 
a painful  wound  on  one  of  his  knees.  His  horse  was 
also  shot  in  three  places.  His  injuries  physically  in- 
capacitated him  for  service  for  about  four  months.  At 
Chickamauga,  while  leading  his  regiment  in  a brilliant 
and  successful  charge.  Col.  Palmer  received  another 
dangerous  wound  in  the  shoulder,  and  barely  escaped 
bleeding  to  death  upon  the  field,  a large  artery  having 
been  severed.  This  wound  subjected  him  to  a long 
period  of  suffering.  He  was  able  to  rejoin  the  army  at 
Atlanta,  where  he  received  his  commission  as  briga- 
dier-general, a promotion  tendered  him  in  just  recog- 
nition of  his  ability  and  bravery.  His  brigade  was 
composed  of  the  Third,  Eighteenth,  Thirty-Second, 
and  P'orty-Fifth  Tennessee  Regiments.  This  brigade 
rendered  valiant  service  and  was  prominent  in  a num- 
ber of  desperate  engagements.  In  the  fateful  Hood 
campaign  into  Tennessee  it  was  detached  from  the 
army  near  Nashville  and  sent  to  cooperate  with  For- 
rest’s Cavalry  and  Bate’s  Division  around  Murfrees- 
boro, at  which  place  there  was  a heavily  entrenched 
force.  On  the  retreat  of  the  army  Palmer’s  and  Wal- 
thall’s Brigades  brought  up  the  rear  with  Forrest.  It 
was  at  the  battle  of  Bentonville,  the  last  battle,  that  a 
part  of  Palmer’s  Brigade  charged  through  the  enemy’s 
line  and  kept  on  to  the  rear  of  the  Federal  army,  cap- 
turing a number  of  prisoners,  and  by  a detour,  after 
a long  and  painful  march  of  about  a week,  rejoined  the 
brigade.  This  remarkable  exploit  deserves  descrip- 
tion in  a separate  article.  About  that  time  all  the  dec- 
imated Tennessee  regiments  were  consolidated  into 
four  regiments  and  formed  into  a Tennessee  brigade, 
and  placed  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Palmer.  It 
was  a signal  honor  to  command  these  tried  veterans 
who  represented  Tennessee  in  the  closing  hours  of  the 
struggle.  Soon  after  came  the  surrender  of  John- 
ston’s army  at  Greensboro,  and  then  the  disarmed 
Tennesseeans  under  Gen.  Palmer  were  marched  via 
Salisbury  and  Asheville  to  Greeneville,  Tenn.,  where 
transportation  was  secured  for  the  war-worn  soldiers 
to  different  parts  of  the  state. 

Gen.  Palmer  was  a thoughtful  and  considerate  com- 
mander, who  looked  well  after  the  comfort  and  welfare 
of  his  soldiers.  He  was  ever  courteous  to  his  subor- 
dinate officers  and  the  men  in  the  line,  and,  while 
maintaining  proper  disciphne,  had  always  a warm  sym- 
pathy for  the  boys  in  the  trenches  or  on  the  march. 
On  the  battle-field  he  was  cool  and  collected,  bearing 
himself  always  as  a leader  who  felt  the  weight  of  his 
responsibility  and  yet  who  was  ready  to  dare  any  dan- 
ger which  promised  to  benefit  the  cause  to  which  he 


was  devoted.  He  had  a high  conception  of  duty,  and 
most  fearlessly  discharged  his  obligations.  The  South 
had  no  better  soldier  and  the  reunited  country  no  more 
loyal  citizen. 


CAPT.  J,  T,  COBBS'S  THRILLING  EXPERIENCES. 

In  the  last  Veteran  the  thrilling  story  of  Capt. 
Cobbs  was  commenced;  it  is  here  concluded.  While 
it  is  his  own  narration,  the  Veteran  is  indebted  for  it 
to  Mrs.  W.  J.  Hamlett,  Historian  of  Lamar-Fontaine 
Camp,  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy: 

Dearning  that  Gen.  McPherson  was  in  command,  and 
recalling  the  promise  of  his  surgeon  and  quartermas- 
ter, to  test  their  sincerity  I wrote  to  them  that  I was 
in  jail  and  confined  in  a cell.  In  half  an  hour  they 
came  to  me  and  had  me  turned  loose,  vouching  for 
me.  They  then  carried  me ‘to  Gen.  McPherson,  who 
gave  me  the  Ireedom  of  the  city,  and  I was  to  report 
to  him  every  forty-eight  hours.  I told  him  I was  a 
Confederate  prisoner  and  that  it  was  his  duty  to  guard 
me,  and  mine  to  escape  if  I could.  They  assured  me 
that  there  was  no  way  of  escaping.  I told  him  that 
six  of  my  men  were  in  jail,  and  that  I could  not  accept 
any  favors  in  which  they  could  not  share.  I dined 
with  him  that  day,  and  he  then  sent  for  my  men  and 
had  us  put  in  the  Confederate  corral.  Here  they  showed 
me  every  kindness,  taking  me  about  the  city,  dining 
me,  and  sending  me  books,  etc. 

Finally  they  told  me  that  I was  to  be  sent  to  John- 
son’s Island  and  they  had  come  to  spend  the  last  day 
with  me.  We  remained  out  until  almost  dark,  when 
they  told  me  good-by,  saying  they  had  done  for  me  all 
that  was  in  their  power. 

On  returning  to  my  squad  I told  them  that  I was 
going  to  get  out  that  night;  that  I had  no  intention  of 
going  to  Johnson’s  Island.  Some  of  the  boys  decided 
to  go  with  me.  This  Confederate  corral  consisted  of 
a large  frame  residence  in  the  middle  of  a block  front- 
ing a broad  street  on  the  west.  On  the  north  was  a 
ditch  forty  feet  deep,  ending  in  the  river  at  the  north- 
west corner.  Guards  were  stationed  to  the  east  and 
west,  and  McPherson’s  headquarters  were  two  blocks 
distant  on  the  south.  The  beat  of  one  of  the  guards 
lay  in  such  a direction  that  he  walked  toward  and  then 
from  us.  We  planned  to  take  advantage  of  walking 
out  when  his  back  was  to  us. 

It  was  eight  o’clock  when  we  got  down  the  bluff. 
We  started  up  the  ravine,  followed  it  some  distance, 
and  took  the  direction  we  felt  to  be  safest.  Every 
block  had  a chain  guard.  We  would  watch  the  guard 
each  time  until  he  turned  his  back,  then  “skin”  across 
the  block  to  the  next.  The  soldiers  lay  asleep  in  the 
shadow  of  the  trees,  their  horses  being  tied  almost  at 
arm’s  length.  In  the  darkness  we  ran  against  them, 
and  they  cursed  their  horses  for  trespassing.  We  had 
not  gained  the  city  limits  at  daylight,  and  had  to  crawl 
into  ravines  and  lie  flat  in  cramped  and  narrow  spaces 
through  the  heat  of  a long  July  day  in  Vicksburg,  and 
were  very  thirsty.  After  sunset  I borrowed  a blue 
blouse  from  one  of  the  men,  and  in  this  garb  was 
easily  mistaken  for  a Yankee  teamster.  I boldly 
walked  up  to  a negro  standing  guard,  gave  the  salute, 
and  politely  asked  the  privilege  of  filling  my  canteen, 
which  was  allowed,  and  I carried  the  water  to  mv 
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men.  Nearly  all  that  day  I had  been  delirious  from 
fever  and  thirst. 

After  another  nigdit  we  found  we  had  advanced  only 
some  six  hundred  yards  from  where  we  started.  We 
again  sought  the  cane-brake,  and  lay  down  to  spend 
the  day.  While  there  two  Yankees  walked  upon  us, 
and  one  called  out:  “What  are  you  doing  here?  ” 

“We  are  deserters  from  Johnson’s  army,”  I replied. 

Just  then  Bill  Harris  was  taken  suddenly  ill,  writh- 
ing and  groaning  terribly.  They  very  kindly  offered 
their  services,  if  they  could  do  anything  to  afford  re- 
lief. We  asked  for  medicine,  and  they  started  off  to 
bring  it.  Suddenly  one  of  them  said:  “We  are  hunting 
grapes;  can  you  tell  us  where  to  find  any?  ” 

“Yes;  when  about  fifty  yards  back  look  to  your  left.” 

They  moved  on,  and  we  got  away  from  there.  We 
ran  across  the  next  ridge  into  a thicket,  and  there  we 
stayed,  without  water  or  food,  through  another  long 
July  day.  That  night  found  us  within  half  a mile  of 
food  and  rest  and  human  sympathy,  as  we  believed. 

Miss  Pattie  Booth  acted  for  our  scouts  as  Confeder- 
ate spy.  Her  home  had  been  our  headquarters,  where 
we  could  get  information  and  good  cheer  when  inside 
the  lines.  Danger  was  forgotten  while  we  were  be- 
guiled with  her  bonny  ways  and  listened  to  her  match- 
less voice  in  song.  My  signal  was  five  taps  on  the  win- 
dow, when  she  would  open  it  and  pass  me  the  des- 
patches, if  it  were  not  safe  to  tarry.  We  were  about 
worn  out  when  I approached  and  made  the  signal,  but 
received  no  answer.  I signaled  again,  when  a soft 
voice  whispered:  “The  house  is  full  of  Yankee  officers. 
There  is  a whole  regiment  camped  in  front,  and  they 
are  after  you.” 

I forgot  my  hunger,  although  it  was  the  fourth  day 
since  I had  tasted  food.  I ran  back  to  my  men,  made 
a circle  of  the  house,  and  we  took  our  course  to  Bald- 
win’s Ferry,  and  passed  through  the  field  where  we 
had  fought  the  negroes  and  left  the  dead  unburied  in 
the  field.  We  heard  a wagon  coming  toward  us,  and 
we  lay  down  on  the  roadside  to  let  it  pass.  Above  the 
corn-tops  we  could  define  the  figures  of  six  men.  I 
proposed  that  we  shoulder  some  corn-stalks,  charge 
on  them,  take  their  wagon,  and  resume  our  journey 
in  it,  but  my  men  were  too  weak  to  make  the  venture. 
Once  more  we  reached  the  Big  Black  River,  swam  it, 
and  were  in  the  Confederate  lines.  Hitherto  we  had  not 
dared  to  speak,  but  now  our  tongues  were  turned 
loose.  With  the  delight  of  school-boys  just  out  of  a 
scrape  we  recounted  our  mishaps. 

One  night  in  the  cane-brake  our  leader  plunged  into 
a hole  of  water,  which  was  no  new  thing;  but  Blanken- 
ship had  just  been  presented  by  his  sweetheart  with  an 
entire  outfit — new  boots  and  all.  The  rest  of  us  had 
no  sweethearts  and  no  new  clothes,  so  nobody  made 
any  outcry  about  the  water  until  Blankenship  tumbled 
in  over  his  boot-tops,  and  then  an  explosion  of  oaths 
followed.  I made  him  hush,  as  we  were  in  hearing 
of  the  Yankees..  But  now,  throwing  away  our  pre- 
caution, we  entered  the  Albert  Newman  lane  all  talk- 
ing at  once,  laughing,  and  joking,  going  to  see  our 
sweethearts.  When  about  half-way  through  the  lane 
and  climbing  a nrettv  steep  hill,  we  were  paralyzed  by 
the  command,  “Halt!  who  comsh  dare?” — a brogue 
that  we  knew  to  belone  to  a blue-bellied  Dutchman. 

For  one  time  in  my  life  I was  at  a loss  whether  to 


lie  as  a Federal  or  die  as  a Confederate.  Worn  out 
with  fatigue,  starving  and  desperate,  1 advanced.  1 
had  in  my  hand  an  old-fashioned  derringer,  which  I 
had  kept  concealed  about  me  through  all  my  esca- 
pades, determined  to  sell  my  life  as  dearly  as  possible. 
We  had  often  been  searched,  but  this  pistol  had  eluded 
capture  by  being  passed  from  hand  to  hand  or  by  hi- 
ding it  in  the  bedclothes.  It  was  not  yet  light  enough 
for  the  officer  to  see  me  advancing  on  him,  and  my 
men,  being  unarmed,  had  disappeared  to  avoid  capture. 

“Confederate  or  Federal?”  he  yelled.  I heard  his 
old  gun  click;  it  seemed  to  be  right  at  my  ear. 

“Confederate!”  leaped  from  my  throat  in  spite  of  all 
m;.,  precaution.  1 was  not  going  to  die  with  that  hate- 
iul  word  “Federal”  upon  my  lips,  anyhow. 

“Ish  dat  Kanhs?”  he  asked  in  the  blessed  tones  of 
Harvey’s  Dutch  scout. 

“Yes.” 

“O  Harvey!  Harvey!  here  ish  Kanhs!  ” 

The  terrors  of  death  had  been  passed,  and  we  were 
among  friends.  You  should  have  seen  my  men  crawl- 
ing out  from  the  fence-corners.  This  Harvey  was  a 
Presbyterian  preacher  and  a fellow  scout.  We  had 
vied  with  each  other  in  deeds  of  daring  and  in  the  num- 
ber of  prisoners  we  could  bring  in.  In  the  Sherman 
raid  I captured  one  hundred  and  twenty  men  and  he 
nearly  as  many.  We  each  kept  on  hand  a suit  of  Fed- 
eral uniform.  Once  we  confronted  each  other,  my 
men  in  blue,  and  he,  taking  us  for  Yankees,  fired  into 
us.  I spurred  my  horse  right  up  to  him,  calling  out 
as  loud  as  I could,  “Cobbs!  Cobbs!  don’t  shoot!  don’t 
shoot!”  but  it  was  too  late,  and  I reined  up  my  horse’s 
head  to  protect  myself  just  as  he  fired.  The  horse  re- 
ceived the  shot  in  the  neck,  killing  him  instantly. 
Harvey  gave  me  another  horse,  and  we  went  on  our 
separate  ways,  meeting  more  than  once  in  the  same 
fight. 

Harvey’s  men  took  us  in  our  half-dead  condition 
and  treated  us  with  soldierly  sympathy.  It  was  twen- 
ty-four hours  before  we  could  retain  food.  We  could 
only  take  a small  portion  at  a time,  and  our  suffering 
was  intense.  Unarmed  and  looking  like  “death  on  a 
pale  horse,”  we  reached  Ross’s  Brigade  and  recounted 
our  hairbreadth  escapes.  He  furnished  us  arms  and 
ordered  us  to  Raymond  to  see  our  sweethearts,  to  rest 
and  recuperate,  and  to  enjoy  for  a brief  season  the  com- 
forts of  civilized  life.  Gen.  L.  S.  Ross  was  just  starr- 
ing on  a trial  campaign  into  North  Mississippi,  and  re- 
fused to  take  us,  because  he  said  we  were  not  able  to 
make  the  trip. 

About  five  miles  from  Canton  we  were  riding  along, 
talking  and  singing,  as  happy  as  larks,  when  a cloud  of 
dust  arose  in  front  of  us,  and  then  about  four  regiments 
of  bluecoats  came  in  sight.  It  flashed  over  me  that 
Jackson  was  at  Canton,  with  his  men  scattered,  and 
not  a picket  between  them  and  Canton,  Gen.  Jackson’s 
headquarters. 

“White,”  I called  out,  “get  back  to  Canton  as  quick 
as  your  horse  can  carry  you  and  give  the  alarm.” 

I charged  through  the  cloud  of  dust  with  six  of  my 
men,  and  commenced  firing.  The  advance-guard  fell 
back  upon  the  advancing  column.  They  couldn’t  see 
how  many  we  were,  on  account  of  the  dust.  Then  they 
formed  and  moved  forward  in  line  of  battle.  This  oc- 
cupied valuable  time,  and  we  fell  back  to  the  next  hill. 
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Moving  up  and  finding  the  field  clear,  they  resumed 
the  order  of  march.  As  the  guard  reappeared  we 
again  fired  into  them  from  the  brow  of  the  hill,  still 
having  the  advantage  of  the  dust  in  which  they  were 
enveloped.  They  again  reformed  in  the  order  of  bat- 
tle. We  kept  this  up,  drawing  them  on  and  retreating, 
till  Jackson  had  gained  time  to  get  ready  for  them,  and 
the  Federals  fell  back  to  Vicksburg. 

A promotion  from  private  to  the  rank  of  captain  fol- 
lowed this  exploit,  and  to  Gen.  W.  H.  Jackson  I was 
indebted  for  the  promotion. 

A FEW  days’  rest  AT  RAYMOND. 

No  matter  where  we  went  or  how  long  we  stayed, 
we  always  returned  to  Raymond.  Mr.  Joseph  Gray 
had  two  lovely  and  accomplished  daughters.  The 
older  one.  Miss  Emma  Gray,  was  confined  at  home  by 
the  bedside  of  an  invalid  n’lother,  and  was  rarely  seen 
outside.  Her  younger  sister  was  a frequent  attend- 
ant at  the  hospital,  and  daily  carried  or  sent  nourishing 
food  to  the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers.  Mrs.  Sivley,  a 
sister  of  Dr.  Burleson,  was  a friend  of  the  young  ladies, 
and  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  career  of  the  reckless 
young  scout  was  watched  by  them  with  thrilling  inter- 
est. Mr.  Gray  gave  no  encouragement  to  soldiers  who 
sought  the  acquaintance  of  his  daughters,  and  the  in- 
trepid scout  was  no  exceptio'n  to  this  rule;  so  our  first 
meeting  was  in  the  hospital,  where  Miss  Emma  Gray 
was  chaperoned  by  Mrs.  Sivley,  who  was  also  my  friend. 

How  these  chance  meetings  progressed  no  one  ever 
knew,  but  paterfamilias  was  startled  out  of  his  equa- 
nanimity  when  the  bold  scout  approached  him  for  his 
daughter’s  hand.  A stern  refusal  was  on  his  lips. 

“Stop!”  the  impetuous  youth  exclaimed;  “you  can’t 
answer  me  now,  sir.  Eirst  find  out  who  I am — not  as 
a soldier,  but  as  a man.  Dr.  Burleson  has  been  my 
preceptor.  Mrs.  Sivley  is  his  sister.  Go.  to  her  and 
find  out  whether  or  not  I am  worthy,  and  then  give 
me  your  answer. 

He  assented,  and  said  I could  call  again,  any  time 
after  ten  days. 

When  I returned  for  his  answer  I was  met  at  the 
door  by  the  object  of  my  affections,  but  I said:  “Eirst 
I want  to  see  your  father.” 

Mr.  Gray  admitted  that  his  daughter  was  the  better 
judge  of  the  two. 

Some  time  after  this  I was  detailed  to  drive  in  the 
pickets  at  Big  Black  River  every  morning  until  further 
orders.  This  was  as  a feint  to  cover  a very  important 
move  that  Gen.  Johnston  was  trying  to  effect.  I went 
down  with  forty  men  and  drove  them  in  without  any 
trouble.  This  was  repeated  until  I grew  careless,  and 
went  down  with  only  three  men,  drove  them  in  as 
usual,  and  was  standing  under  the  shade  of  the  very 
beech-trees  which  their  pickets  had  just  quitted.  I 
heard  a noise  behind  me,  and,  turning,  saw  a column 
of  Yankees  within  a hundred  yards  of  us.  I told  the 
boys  to  mount,  follow  me,  and  do  just  as  I did.  I rode 
leisurely  back,  meeting  the  battalion,  and  recognized 
Capt.  Raymond,  Gen.  McPherson’s  adjutant,  whom  I 
had  met  in  Vicksburg.  I raised  my  hat  and  said: 
“Well,  Captain,  you’ve  got  me  again.” 

He  laughed,  and  said:  “Yes.” 

At  that  instant  I threw  my  hat  in  his  face,  blinding 
and  confusing  him.  spurred  mv  horse  till  he  bounded 
twenty  feet  and  then  plunged  forward.  Their  lines 


opened  involuntarily,  my  men  following  me,  and  we 
were  two  hundred  yards  away  before  they  could  col- 
lect their  wits  sufficiently  to  fire  at  us.  We  had  just 
reached  the  turn  in  the  lane,  and  escaped  unhurt. 

Next  morning  I took  my  whole  company  to  drive 
them  back,  when  I met  a flag  of  truce  coming  to  meet 
me.  Capt.  Raymond  brought  me  a new  hat,  as  I had 
lost  mine  the  day  before;  but  this  was  something  to  be 
proud  of,  with  gold  cord  and  tassels,  which  he  pre- 
sented with  his  compliments.  “Captain,”  said  he,  “the 
next  time  you  wish  to  pass  me  just  say  so,  and  I will 
get  out  of  your  way  without  your  having  to  scare  me 
to  death.” 

I asked  my  intended  if  she  would  come  to  me  and 
nurse  me,  if  I should  be  wounded  or  sick.  She  replied 
that  she  couldn’t  do  that,  as  she  had  to  stay  at  home 
and  nurse  her  sick  mother. 

“Then,”  said  I,  “we’ll  be  married  to-morrow.” 

Next  morning  at  seven  o’clock  we  were  married, 
and  I set  out  on  my  way  to  the  Tennessee  army.  I 
was  ordered  by  Gen.  Forrest  to  Shelbyville,  Tenn.,  to 
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capture  what  troops  might  be  there.  He  said  with 
peculiar  emphasis:  “They  are  home  guards.” 

hood’s  last  campaign  in  TENNESSEE. 

We  went  on  to  Shelbyville,  drove  in  the  picket  from 
tnat  side,  moved  down  the  river,  and  made  the  attack 
from  the  Murfreesboro  side.  I had  with  me  my  own 
company  and  Capt.  Jackson’s  (Forrest’s  escort) — one 
hundred  and  fifty  men.  We  charged  on  Shelbyville 
from  that  side,  anr!  drove  Stokes’s  command  in  front 
of  us.  Reaching  town,  we  found  the  court-house  yard 
filled  with  infantry  and  behind  a stockade.  In  the  as- 
sault on  the  stockade  Capt.  Jackson  was  shot  through 
the  arm.  We  retreated  on  the  Wartrace  road,  Stokes 
following  us.  At  the  end  of  the  lane,  four  miles  from 
Shelbyville,  we  turned  on  him  and  kept  up  a running 
fight  back  to  the  town.  They  scattered  right  and  left, 
leaving  their  horses,  and  took  to  the  fields  by  the  road- 
side. When  T reached  Shelbyville  I found  that  I had 
extra  horses  for  every  one  of  my  men.  The  infantry 
retreated  toward  Murfreesboro.  We  pursued  and  got 
in  front  of  them  four  miles  from  town.  They  surren- 
dered and  we  marched  them  out,  three  hundred  strong, 
and  turned  them  over  to  Gen.  Forrest. 
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Next  day  I went  with  Forrest  to  Murfreesboi'o.  FIc 
sent  the  cavalry  forward,  under  Gens.  Jackson  and  L. 
S.  Ross,  to  bring  on  the  attack,  and  he  would  charge 
the  fort.  Forrest  had  three  brigades  of  infantry  in 
front  of  the  fort.  At  the  signal  to  charge  the  fort  the 
center  brigade  took  to  flight.  Forrest  ran  his  horse 
after  them,  calling  on  them  to  stop,  and  even  firing  into 
them,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  Fie  then  sent  a courier 
to  order  Ross  and  Jackson  out  of  the  fight.  If  the 
infantry  had  stpod  firm,  it  would  have  been  the  work 
of  only  twenty  minutes  to  take  the  fort.  We  next 
went  near  to  Nashville,  to  meet  with  the  same  disaster. 

When  we  retreated  out  of  Tennessee  I went  to  Ray- 
mond. I had  not  been  home  since  my  marriage. 
When  I again  joined  the  command  Gen.  Forrest  asked 
.me  about  my  having  been  married  three  months,  and 
said:  “Well,  Captain,  you  follow  Grierson  to  his  hole, 
and  telegraph  me  from  the  nearest  point.  Put  your 
lieutenant  in  command  and  take  a furlough.  Go  home 
and  get  acquainted  with  your  wife.” 

I did  as  directed.  I followed  Grierson  into  Yazoo 
City,  telegraphed  to  Gen.  Forrest,  put  my  lieutenant 
in  charge  of  the  command,  and  went  home. 

FYur  days  afterward  I heard  of  fighting  in  Yazoo, 
and  returned  to  my  command.  I continued  in  charge 
at  Raymond  and  at  Port  Gibson  until  the  surrender. 

Four  days  after  the  surrender  the  Federals  came  out 
in  strong  force,  and  I engaged  them  with  eighty  of 
my  men  in  a hand-to-hand  fight  on  the  main  street  of 
the  town.  Houk,  a Confederate  scout,  had  told  me 
there  were  no  Federals  on  land,  and  I had  my  men 
put  their  horses  in  a livery-stable,  placed  a guard  over 
them,  and  dispersed  the  men  to  get  dinner.  I was  eat- 
ing my  dinner  when  I heard  the  pickets  fire.  I rushed 
to  the  stable  and  mounted  my  horse.  The  men  came 
running  up,  and  twenty  of  us  were  soon  galloping  to 
our  pickets  (ten  of  them),  and  engaged  the  Federals 
in  a hand-to-hand  fight.  I had  a negro  with  me,  and 
I told  him  to  wait  until  the  last  horse  was  out  of  the 
stable  and  then  come  and  tell  me;  and  he  did  it  in  the 
midst  of  the  fight,  when  I ordered  a retreat.  When  we 
were  driving  them  back,  and  they  would  form  and 
come  again,  they  told  me  that  the  war  was  over,  that 
Lee  had  surrendered;  but  I retorted  that  they  were 
liars,  and  kept  up  the  fight  until  my  men  were  all  in. 

Will  Davenport  was  shot  at  my  side.  Two  of  us 
picked  him  up  and  put  him  on  a horse  in  front  of  a man, 
to  be  carried  out.  Imagine  my  surprise  when  he 
blurted  out:  “Turn  me  loose.  Captain;  Pm  not  dead.” 
He  had  received  a scalp  wound,  and  the  blood  cov- 
ered his  face.  He  remounted  and  joined  in  the  fray. 
He  is  a Methodist  preacher  to-day,  if  alive. 

I met  Col.  Wood  after  the  fight  that  day,  and  he 
told  me  it  was  true  that  the  war  had  ended.  I lost  two 
men  in  the  skirmish,  and  could  have  saved  their  lives 
if  I had  known  it. 

On  our  way  to  Jackson  to  give  up  our  arms  and  to 
be  paroled  we  met  Col.  A.  M.  Branch,  Congressman 
from  Texas,  and  Senator  Garland,  of  Arkansas,  en 
route  home.  They  had  been  sent  to  me  to  get  them 
across  the  Mississippi  River.  I told  them  to  change 
their  citizens’  garb  for  Confederate  uniforms,  which 
they  did,  and  I had  them  exchanged  along  with  my 
soldiers.  I had  them  paroled  at  Jackson  and  put  on 
board  a boat  at  Vicksburg,  with  Ross’s  Brigade. 


CAI'T.  COIiliS  AFTER  THE  WAR. 

In  the  days  of  reconstruction  in  Mississippi  a war  of 
the  races  was  imminent.  One  negro  insurrection  fol- 
lowed another,  and  women  and  children  were  terror- 
ized, and  often  in  danger.  Capl.  Cobbs  was  sent  for 
for  more  than  a hundred  miles  around  to  quell  turbu- 
lent outbreaks  among  the  negroes.  His  name  was  a 
terror,  and  they  stood  in  awe  of  him.  Yet  more  he- 
roic than  all  his  exploits  in  battle  was  the  calm  self- 
restraint  that  triumphed  over  revenge.  A negro  man 
cook  in  his  own  house  ran  his  wife  out  of  the  kitchen 
with  a butcher-knife  one  day,  so  dangerous  had  they 
become  in  their  insolence  and  fury.  It  is  but  just  to 
state,  however,  that  he  never  knew  of  it  until  after  the 
negro  had  been  killed  in  a fight. 

Becoming  worn  out  with  such  recurrences,  he  re- 
turned to  Waco,  Tex.,  to  live.  On  account  of  his  wife’s 
health  he  then  removed  to  Comanche,  where  he  re- 
mained a number  of  years,  when,  for  the  same  reason, he 
sought  the  milder  climate  of  the  gulf  coast,  and  is  now 
an  honored  and  influential  citizen  of  Alvin. 

Capt.  Cobbs  is  of  commanding  presence,  and  is  still 
in  the  prime  and  vigor  of  life.  He  is  a prominent 
citizen,  and  is  Captain  of  Camp  John  A,  Wharton,  C. 
C.  V.,  Alvin,  Tex. 

PUMPKIN  PIE  FOR  A SICK  YANKEE 

W.  A.  Campbell,  of  Columbus,  Miss.,  sends  a clip- 
ping from  the  Chicago  Times-Herald  giving  an  amu- 
sing yet  pathetic  hospital  experience  of  Mrs.  James  W. 
Harris,  a prominent  and  much-esteemed  lady  of  Co- 
lumbus, who  died  recently,  aged  nearly  ninety: 

NO.  27  AND  THE  PUMPKIN  PIE. 

The  women  of  Columbus  had  organized  a Soldiers’ 
Relief  Association,  of  which  Mrs.  Harris  was  Presi- 
dent. This  association  charged  itself  with  the  duty  of 
ministering  to  the  wants  of  Confederate  soldiers  as  far 
as  lay  within  their  power  and  of  nursing  the  sick  and 
wounded.  Medicine,  by  reason  of  the  blockade,  was 
hard  to  get  and  exorbitantly  high,  and  quinine  was 
contraband.  In  every  storeroom  there  had  been  re- 
ligiously hoarded  small  stores  of  tea,  coffee,  and  sugar, 
against  that  possible  evil  day  when  some  member  of 
the  family  might  be  taken  sick;  but  when  the  sick  and 
wounded  soldiers  began  to  come  in  these  precious 
stores  were  distributed  among  them.  Daily  the  ladies 
went  to  the  hospital  with  delicately  prepared  food  to 
nourish  the  men  under  the  direction  of  the  surgeon  in 
charge.  One  day  Mrs.  Harris,  making  her  usual  round, 
leaving  cheer  and  comfort  in  her  wake,  stopped  to  chat 
with  one  of  the  “boys”  who  was  then  convalescent. 
Just  as  she  turned  to  leave  her  eves  fell  upon  the  occu- 
pant of  a bed  which  was  empty  the  previous  evening. 
“When  did  he  come  in,  and  who  is  he?”  she  asked. 

“Some  poor  devil  of  a Yankee  our  boys  took  pris- 
oner. He  was  brought  in  with  a lot  of  our  men  last 
night.  He  has  typhoid  fever,  they  say,  and  is  bad  off.” 

Mrs.  Harris  was  of  an  exceedingly  gentle,  sympa- 
thetic nature,  and  she  had  three  young  sons  in  the 
army.  What  if  they  too  were  sick  and  in  prison?  She 
stepped  to  his  bedside  and  beheld  a long,  gawky  youth 
about  nineteen,  burning  with  fever  and  tossing  in  de- 
lirium. 
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“Mother,  mother,  where  are  you?”  was  his  inces- 
sant and  piteous  cry. 

Her  eyes  filled  with  tears  at  the  sight  of  the  young 
fellow  who  but  a few  moments  ago  had  been  the  “ene- 
my,” but  now  was  one  of  her  “boys,”  to  be  tenderly 
nursed.  She  sought  the  surgeon,  a good  man,  but 
harassed  from  overwork  and  inadequate  means  for  the 
discharge  of  the  work  he  had  undertaken.  “Doctor, 
what  is  the  matter  with  No.  27?  ” 

“No.  27  has  typhoid  fever,  madam,”  he  replied.  “It 
is  almost  a hopeless  case.” 

“Is  there  nothing  to  be  done  for  him,  then?  ” 

“Very  little,  I fear.  By  the  help  of  stimulants  and 
nourishing  food  we  might  pull  him  through,  but,  as 
you  are  aware,  we  have  none  to  spare.  Our  own  men 
will  soon  be  without;”  and  he  sighed  deeply. 

“Doctor,  I’m  going  to  take  that  poor  boy  in  my  own 
special  charge,  and  while  there  is  any  food  or  medicine 
left  he  shall  share  it.” 

The  next  day  and  the  next,  and  for  many  more 
long,  weary  days  after,  Mrs.  Harris  and  the  doctor 
tended  and  nursed  the  prisoner  boy  from  Maine;  but 
he  grew  steadily  worse.  His  constant  cry  had  been 
for  his  mother,  but  after  a while  he  came  to  believe 
that  Mrs.  Harris  was  his  mother,  and  as  long  as  she 
was  near  him  he  was  quiet.  The  days  lengthened  into 
weeks,  and  at  last  the  fever  burned  itself  out,  but  it 
seemed  also  to  have  consumed  the  vitality  of  its  victim. 
“Is  there  any  chance  for  him?”  Mrs.  Harris  asked. 
“None  whatever,  in  my  opinion,  madam.” 

She  stooped  down  and  kissed  the  sick  youth’s  brow; 
then,  sad  and  tearful,  left  him  to  try  to  lose  herself  in 
a round  of  other  duties. 

The  next  day,  upon  her  return  to  the  hospital,  she 
was  astonished  to  hear  that  her  patient  was  still  alive. 
She  hastened  to  him,  and  found  him  conscious.  “My 
son,”  she  said,  bending  over  him,  “is  there  anything 
more  I can  do  for  you?  Is  there  anything  at  all  you 
fancy?  ” 

He  was  too  weak  to  speak  aloud,  but  she  caught  his 
faint  answer:  “Pumpkin  pie.” 

Thinking  she  must  be  mistaken,  she  repeated  her 
question. 

“Pumpkin  pie,”  he  whispered,  and  the  effort  exhaust- 
ed him  utterly. 

She  sought  the  surgeon.  “Doctor,  you  say  there 
is  no  possible  chance  for  No.  27?  ” 

“None  whatever.  He  will  be  dead  in  twenty-four 
hours.” 

“Then,  doctor,  he  shall  have  his  last  wish.  I’m  go- 
ing home  and  make  that  pumpkin  pie  myself.” 

The  next  morning  Mrs.  Harris  entered  the  hospital 
with  a heavy  heart.  Of  course  No.  27  was  dead. 

The  doctor  said:  “Well,  madam.  No.  27  is  better.” 
“You  don’t  mean  it?  ” 

“But  I do,  and  he  is  asking  for  more  pumpkin  pie.” 
“May  I let  him  have  it?  ” 

“My  dear  Mrs.  Harris,  after  this  you  may  feed  him 
on  thistles,  unexploded  shells — anything.  You  can’t 
kill  that  Yankee.” 

With  a lighter  heart  she  sought  his  bedside.  “Well, 
my  son,  how  do  you  feel  this  morning?  ” 

“Better,  ma’am.  Can  I have  some  pumpkin  pie?” 
The  voice  was  weak,  but  there  was  in  it  a note  of 
strength  which  had  been  absent  the  day  before.  His 


skin  was  moist,  his  eye  clear.  No.  27  was  better.  “I 
can  have  it,  can’t  I,  ma’am?”  his  voice  quavering  with 
anxious  expectancy. 

“My  boy.  I’ll  send  you  one  directly.  But  be  care- 
ful; don’t  eat  too  much  at  a time.” 

A ghost  of  a smile  played  about  his  pale,  shrunken 
lips  as  he  replied:  “I’ll  try,  ma’am.” 

Not  very  long  afterward  Tildy  entered  the  hospital 
all  agiggle,  bearing  the  pumpkin  pie.  Again  he  ate 
greedily  and  again  fell  into  a refreshing  sleep. 

So  the  boy  from  Maine  got  well,  and  he  always  de- 
clared that  if  it  had  not  been  for  those  pumpkin  pies 
he  surely  must  have  died.  His  gratitude  to  Mrs.  Har- 
ris and  the  love  he  bore  for  the  sweet  Rebel  lady  who 
had  done  so  much  for  him  were  too  great  to  be  ex- 
pressed in  the  limited  language  at  the  command  of  the 
boy  from  the  backwoods  of  Maine. 


Dr.  Lawrence  Wilson,  who  was  a sergeant  in  Com- 
pany D,  in  the  Seventh  Ohio  Infantry,  writes  from  the 
Pension  Office,  Washington,  D.  C.,  to  the  Veteran: 

On  the  3d  of  July,  1863,  during  the  attack  of  Jones’s 
Brigade,  of  Johnson’s  Division,  Ewell’s  Corps,  against 
our  forces  on  Culp’s  Hill,  near  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  a 
number  of  Confederates  lodged  behind  rocks  and  trees, 
and  did  not  retire  with  their  line  of  battle.  In  a short 
time,  however,  the  fire  from  front  and  rear  rendered 
their  position  dangerous  in  the  extreme,  and  to  save 
their  lives  they  hoisted  a white  cloth  in  token  of  sur- 
render. We  ceased  firing,  and  called  out,  “Come  in!” 
when  seventy-eight  men  dropped  their  guns  and  came 
into  the  Union  line.  On  helping  one  of  them  over 
our  breastworks  he  handed  me  his  revolver,  which  I 
now  have  in  my  possession  and  wish  to  restore  to  him. 
His  name  was  David  Ogler. 

I also  have  a cedar  canteen  with  “H.  B.  Morgan, 
Company  I,  Thirty-First  Tennessee  Infantry,”  cut  on 
one  side,  picked  up  at  the  battle  of  Missionary  Ridge, 
Tenn.,  November  25,  1863,  the  owner  of  which  I fear 
was  killed  in  that  battle. 

Any  information  concerning  these  men  will  be  glad- 
ly received  by  me. 


The  John  Randolph  Tucker  Memorial  Hall,  to  be 
erected  at  Washington  and  Lee  University,  is  to  cost 
$ SO, 000.  Already  contributions  have  been  made — ^to 
wit,  $5,000  by  James  C.  Carter,  the  great  New  York 
lawyer;  $500  by  Gen.  Draper,  Minister  to  Italy.  Oth- 
er contributors  are:  Bishop  Dudley,  of  Kentucky;  Hon. 
Abraham  S.  Hewitt,  and  Hon.  Henry  Watterson,  ed- 
itor of  the  Courier- Journal.  Several  members  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  have  also  signified 
their  intention  of  contributing. 


Dr.  J.  B.  Stinson,  Sherman,  Tex.:  “Some  months 
since  I made  inquiry  of  two  artillerymen  who  were 
badly  burned  about  the  face  and  hands  by  a mortar- 
shell  igniting  a box  of  powder  in  their  bomb-proof  on 
the  lines  in  front  of  Petersburg.  As  yet  I have  had 
no  reply.  By  describing  the  place  better  I may  yet 
learn  their  fate.  They  were  manning  a mortar  at  Fort 
Damnation,  Fort  Hill,  or  Gravis  Hill,  as  I believe  it 
has  been  variously  called.” 
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HER  LETTER  “CAME  TOO  LATE," 

Col.  W.  S.  Hawkins,  of  the  Confederate  army,  and  a 
prisoner  of  war  at  Camp  Chase  in  1864,  wrote  this  well- 
known  poem.  A near  friend  and  fellow  prisoner  was 
engaged  to  be  married  to  a young  lady  in  the  South, 
who  proved  faithless  to  him,  and  had  written  him  a 
letter  which  arrived  soon  after  his  death.  The  letter 
was  opened  and  answered  by  Col.  Hawkins  in  the  fol- 
lowing lines : 

Your  letter,  lady,  came  too  late, 

For  heaven  has  claimed  its  own — 

Ah!  sudden  change  from  prison  bars 
Unto  the  great  white  throne. 

And  yet,  I think  he  would  have  stayed 
For  one  more  day  of  pain 
Could  he  have  read  those  tardy  words 
Which  you  have  sent  in  vain. 

Why  did  you  wait,  fair  lady. 

Through  so  many  a weary  hour? 

Had  you  other  lovers  with  you 
In  that  silken  daisy  bower? 

Did  others  bow  before  your  charms 
And  twine  bright  garlands  there? 

And  yet,  I ween,  in  all  the  throng 
His  spirit  had  no  peer. 

I wish  that  you  were  by  me  now. 

As  I draw  the  sheet  aside. 

To  see  how  pure  the  look  he  wore 
A while  before  he  died. 

Yet  the  sorrow  that  you  gave  him 
Still  has  left  its  weary  trace. 

And  a meek  and  saintly  sadness 
Dwells  upon  that  pallid  face. 

“Her. love,”  he  said,  “could  change  for  me 
The  winter’s  cold  to  spring.” 

Ah!  trust  a fickle  maiden’s  love? 

Thou  art  a bitter  thing. 

For  when  these  valleys  fair  in  May 
Once  more  with  blooms  shall  wave 
The  Northern  violets  shall  blow 
Above  his  humble  grave. 

Your  dole  of  scanty  words  had  been 
But  one  more  pang  to  bear. 

Though  to  the  last  he  kissed  with  love 
This  tress  of  your  soft  hair. 

I did  not  put  it  where  he  said; 

For  when  the  angels  come 
I would  not  have  them  find  the  sign 
Of  falsehood  in  his  tomb. 

I’ve  read  your  letters,  and  I know 
The  wiles  that  you  have  wrought 
To  win  that  noble  heart  of  his; 

And  gained  it — cruel  thought! 

What  lavish  wealth  men  sometimes  give 
For  a trifle  light  and  small! 

What  manly  forms  are  often  held 
In  folly’s  flimsy  thrall! 

You  shall  not  pity  him,  for  now 
He’s  past  your  hope  and  fear; 

Although  I wish  that  you  could  stand 
With  me  beside  his  bier. 

Still,  I forgive  you.  Heaven  knows 
For  mercy  you’ll  have  need! 

Since  God  his  awful  judgment  sends 
On  each  unworthy  deed. 

To-night  the  cold  wind  whistles  by 
As  I my  vigils  keep 
Within  the  prison  dead-house,  where 
Few  mourners  come  to  weep. 
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A rude  plank  coffin  holds  him  now; 

Yet  death  gives  always  grace; 

And  1 liad  raiher  see  tiiiii  thus 
Than  clasped  in  your  embrace. 

To-night  your  rooms  are  very  gay 
With  wit  and  wine  and  song. 

And  you  are  smiling  just  as  if 
You  never  did  a wrong; 

Your  hand  so  fair  that  none  would  think 
It  penned  these  words  of  pain. 

Your  skin  so  white — would  God  your  soul 
Were  half  so  free  of  stain! 

I’d  rather  be  this  dear,  dear  friend 
Than  you  in  all  your  glee; 

For  you  are  held  in  grievous  bonds. 

While  he’s  forever  free. 

Whom  serve  we  in  this  life  we  serve 
In  that  which  is  to  come. 

He  chose  his  way ; you,  yours.  Let  God 
Pronounce  the  fitting  doom! 

Many  requests  have  come  from  time  to  time  to  print 
the  above  poem  in  the  Veteran.  It  is  interesting  and 
of  literary  merit,  but  has  been  declined  until  now  be- 
cause it  is  unjust  to  Southern  women  in  general.  Aye, 
it  is  untrue  of  confiding,  faithful  women  everywhere. 
In  putting  it  upon  record  now  it  is  with  this  protest. 

iMORGAN'S  CAPTURES  OF  GALLATIN. 

Col.  George  A.  Ellsworth,  who  was  Gen.  John  H. 
Morgan’s  telegraph  operator,  writes  from  Monroe,  La., 
October  5,  1897,  addressing  the  Editor  of  the  Veteran 
by  name,  “and  the  dear  readers  of  the  Veteran.” 

By  request  I write  for  the  edification  of  the  readers 
of  the  Confederate  Veteran  an  item  of  unwritten 
history,  but  there  are  many  of  John  H.  Morgan’s  men 
now  living  who  well  remember  it. 

On  returning  from  our  July  raid  into  Kentucky  in 
1862  the  command  went  into  camp  at  Sparta,  Tenn., 
and  remained  there  till  August  ii.  At  3 a.m.  on  that 
day  we  took  up  our  march  to  Gallatin,  a distance  of 
seventy-eight  miles,  arriving  at  or  near  Hartsville, 
some  sixteen  miles  from  Gallatin,  about  four  or  five 
o’clock,  when  we  stopped  to  feed  and  water  our  horses 
and  ourselves.  After  a few  hours’  rest  we  started  on 
for  Gallatin,  Tenn.,  which  town  was  occupied  by  Col. 
Boone  with  an  infantry  command  of  some  four  hun- 
dred men,  camped  in  the  fair-grounds.  When  within 
four  or  five  miles  of  Gallatin  the  command  was  halted 
and  Capt.  Joe  DeShea  (now  a resident  of  Cynthiana, 
Ky.)  was  ordered  to  take  some  fifteen  men,  flank  the 
Eederal  pickets,  and  when  within  a mile  or  so  of 
Gallatin  to  dismount,  leave  two  or  three  men  with  the 
horses  and  the  other  ten  or  eleven  of  us  to  go  with  the 
captain  into  the  town.  I was  ordered  by  Gen.  Morgan 
to  accompany  this  squad  of  men  for  the  purpose  of  cap- 
turing Mr.  Brooks,  who,  I learned,  was  the  telegraph 
operator,  and  roomed  up-stairs  in  the  depot  building. 
After  Capt.  DeShea  had  secured  Col.  Boone  at  the  ho- 
tel and  a few  other  prisoners  who  were  patrolling  the 
town,  he  marched  out  with  his  prisoners  to  meet  Gen. 
Morgan,  leaving  me  in  the  town,  the  only  Confederate, 
to  attend  to  my  part  of  the  program.  I repaired  to  the 
depot,  and  through  the  courtesy  of  the  night  watchman 
at  the  depot  I was  shown  to  Mr.  Brooks’s  room,  giving 
the  watchman  to  understand  that  I had  important  mes- 
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sages  for  Mr.  Brooks  to  send  by  wire  early  in  the  morn- 
ing. It  was  now  about  4:30  a.m.,  August  12.  I as- 
cended to  Mr.  Brooks’s  room  and  called  his  name  in  as 
familiar  a tone  as  possible,  and  telling  him  the  same 
story,  he  admitted  me  — to  become  my  prisoner. 
He  behaved  very  nicely,  and  the  two  of  us  remained  in 
his  room  until  such  time  as  I could  recognize  that  well- 
known  “Rebel  yell”  going  through  the  town  to  the 
fair-grounds.  Imagine  how  I felt  with  my  prisoner 
in  his  room  for  about  one  hour  before  the  entry  of 
“Morgan’s  men.”  It  seemed  a week!  About  5:30 
Boone’s  camp  had  surrendered  without  firing  a gun. 
Mr.  Brooks  and  I went  down-stairs  to  the  operating- 
room,  and  I took  charge,  still  holding  him  a prisoner. 
About  six  o’clock  was  the  passenger-train’s  time  out  of 
Nashville,  and  soon  after  a freight  followed.  Gen. 
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Morgan  soon  came  to  the  office,  and  I gave  him  the 
program.  He  said  he  had  sent  some  men  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Nashville  on  the  line  of  the  railroad,  with  orders 
to  tear  up  the  track  as  soon  as  the  train  passed  north,  so 
they  could  not  get  away  from  us  if  by  any  chance  they 
became  alarmed  before  entering  Gallatin.  This  train 
was  due  at  Gallatin  about  7:15  a.m.  After  waiting  un- 
til 7:30  or  8 o’clock,  and  no  train,  Gen.  Morgan  be- 
came convinced  that  the  train  had  got  the  news  and, 
as  he  expressed  it,  “Those  men  have  found  a spring- 
house  and  are  getting  breakfast  instead  of  going  on  un- 
til the  train  passed  them.”  Any  way,  we  lost  the  train, 
and  as  there  was  a freight  following  them  they  had  to 
back  cautiously  to  prevent  a collision.  After  waiting 
until  nearly  ten  o’clock  to  hear  the  result,  Nashville 
with  great  gusto  called  Gallatin.  I gave  Mr.  Brooks 
the  seat  and  told  him  not  to  give  away  that  we  occu- 


pied the  town,  under  the  penalty  of  languishing  in  a 
Southern  prison.  I listened  to  the  conversation  close- 
ly. Nashville  asked  who  was  at  the  key.  Brooks  said: 
“B.”  “Give  your  full  name,”  said  Nashville,  and 
Brooks  did  so.  Nashville  asked  if  John  Morgan  had 
the  town,  and  of  course  Brooks  answered  in  the  nega- 
tive. Nashville  said  a negro  had  intercepted  the  train 
and  reported  Morgan  occupying  the  place.  I told 
Brooks  to  tell  Nashville  to  arrest  the  negro.  Nash- 
ville seemed  convinced  that  he  was  talking  to  Brooks, 
but  added  that  the  superintendent  was  not  satisfied  yet, 
and  he  put  the  following  questions  to  Mr.  Brooks: 
“Did  you  write  for  leave  of  absence?  Where  did  you 
wish  to  go?  How  long  did  you  wish  to  be  gone?  Who 
did  you  want  to  take  your  place?”  Mr.  Brooks  an- 
swered all  these  questions  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  su- 
perintendent, and  he  started  the  train  out  again.  In 
the  mean  time  I insisted  on  their  putting  the  negro  in 
jail.  I understood  that  they  complied  with  my  request. 
During  the  delay  of  this  passenger-train  there  was  a 
freight-train  bound  south  at  Franklin,  Ky.,  asking  for 
orders  from  the  train  despatcher  at  Nashville  to  come 
to  Gallatin  to  meet  the  passenger  north.  The  des- 
patcher would  not  do  so,  but  I did.  I applied  my 
ground  wire  south  and  gave  the  freight  orders  to  meet 
the  passenger  at  Gallatin.  In  the  course  of  an  hour 
and  a half  here  comes  Conductor  Murphy  into  town 
with  twenty  cars  of  supplies  for  the  Army  of  the  Cum- 
berland, including  three  cars  of  fine  horses.  Major 
Dick  McCann  was  detailed  to  capture  the  incoming 
freight.  Placing  his  men  behind  the  water-tank,  when 
the  engine  rolled  up  he  took  charge.  Conductor  Mur- 
phy said  he  was  “all  right:”  he  had  his  “orders.” 
About  4 p.M.  the  passenger-train  again  returned  to 
Nashville,  having  on  board  some  Federal  soldiers  bear- 
ing paroles  dated  Gallatin,  August  12,  over  the  signa- 
ture of  John  H.  Morgan.  This  did  settle  matters.  Aft- 
er utilizing  what  provisions,  etc.,  we  could,  including 
the  horses,  we  fell  back  to  Hartsville,  where  Morgan 
caused  some  of  his  men  to  publish  a newspaper,  the 
Vidette.  After  remaining  at  Hartsville  until  August 
20,  we  again  captured  Gallatin  with  some  two  or  three 
hundred  prisoners.  You  will  hear  from  me  again. 

Dr.  Joseph  T.  Scott,  Jr.,  of  New  Orleans,  writes  the 
Veteran  what  he  wishes  all  comrades  to  know: 

I am  gathering  material  for  a short  sketch  or  memoir 
of  my  father.  Dr.  Joseph  T.  Scott,  deceased,  for  distri- 
bution among  relatives  and  personal  friends.  I would 
appreciate  any  article  in  furtherance  of  my  efforts,  such 
as  anecdotes,  personal  recollections  in  public  and  pri- 
vate life,  etc. ; but  above  all,  anything  pertaining  to  his 
professional  career  as  a surgeon  in  the  Confederate 
army.  Facts  and  dates  as  regards  the  latter  will  be 
appreciated. 

E.  T.  Hutcheson,  Magnolia,  Ark.,  desires  to  hear 
from  any  member  of  Company  G,  Third  Battalion  of 
Engineer  Troops  (captain,  R.  L.  Cobb).  This  compa- 
ny had  charge  of  the  pontoon  bridge  from  Dalton  to 
Atlanta  and  all  through  Hood’s  campaign  in  Tennes- 
see. Capt.  Cobb  was  a civil  engineer  after  the  war, 
and  connected  with  extensions  of  the  Louisville  and 
Nashville  Railroad  Company,  and  later  was  in  like 
work  for  some  company  in  Ohio.  He  died  at  Clarks- 
ville, Tenn.,  some  two  years  ago. 
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IN  DIXIE  LAND, 

In  Dixie  land:  Out  of  the  dust  of  years — 

The  vanished  past — her  lengthening  shadow  falls. 
Seen  dimly  through  a veiling  mist  of  tears 
As  the  faint  echo  of  her  last  song  calls. 

Plaintively  sweet,  in  hearts  that  fondly  claim 
To  share  the  storied  splendors  of  her  name. 

Fair  Dixie  land!  I see  thee  as  of  yore. 

When  the  fierce  passion  of  the  sun’s  hot  breath 
Burned  the  white  cloud-piled  battlements  that  soar 
High  in  the  west,  into  one  splendid  wreath 
Of  rose  and  gold  and  opal,  ere  the  night. 

In  filmy  darkness,  hid  the  world  from  sight. 

Brave  Dixie  land!  There  was  an  age  of  gold 
When  thou  didst  stand  strong,  in  thy  new-born  might, 
As  a young  giant,  valiant  and  free  and  bold — 

Eager  to  battle  for  the  cause  of  right; 

Nor  spot  nor  blemish  on  thy  fair,  bright  shield. 

To  win  or  die;  thou  didst  not  know  to  yield. 

Dead  Dixie  land!  The  years’  dark  curtain  falls 
And  hides  lost  glories  of  a long  ago — 

And  nodding  plumes  wave  ove"  somber  palls. 

While  sobbing  requiems  whisper,  faint  and  low. 

And  the  night  deepens,  and -dumb  voices  tell 
The  tale  that  was.  Dead  Dixie  land — farewell! 

Whiteville,  Tenn.,  May,  1897.  — "Will  LfcGaitn. 


CONFEDERATES  IN  WEST  VIRGINIA. 

David  E.  Johnston  writes  from  Bluefield,  W.  Va. : 

Our  Mercer  Camp  Confederate  Veterans  of  this 
county  met  on  September  25,  and  resolved  to  build  a 
monument  to  the  Confederate  soldiers  of  the  county, 
to  cost  not  less  than  $1,000,  of  which  about  $300  was 
raised  that  day.  The  camp  changed  its  name  to  Bob 
Christian  Camp  of  Confederate  Veterans,  in  honor  of 
the  memory  of  a gallant  deceased  soldier  of  this  coun- 
ty of  that  name  who  served  as  a member  of  Company 
H,  Sixtieth  Virginia  Regiment  of  Field’s  Brigade,  A. 
P.  Hill’s  Division,  and  who,  in  charge  of  that  brigade  at 
the  battle  of  Frazier’s  farm,  below  Richmond,  in  1862, 
crossed  bayonets  with  three  Federal  soldiers,  killing 
two  of  them  with  his  bayonet  and  wounding  the  third, 
and  he  himself  receiving  two  bayonet  thrusts,  one 
through  his  body  and  the  other  through  his  foot. 

This  county  (Mercer)  at  the  beginning  of  the  war 
had  a white  population  not  much  exceeding  five  thou- 
sand, and  it  sent  into  the  Confederate  army  eleven  or- 
ganized companies,  the  whole  number  sent  into  the 
Confederate  service  from  the  county  being  between 
fifteen  hundred  and  sixteen  hundred  men,  and  the  loss 
was  about  forty  per  cent. 

These  men  from  Mercer  County  fought  in  every  im- 
portant battle  of  the  war  east  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
except  Shiloh.  Men  from  this  county  were  in  the  bat- 
tles of  Bull  Run,  First  Manassas,  Williamsburg,  Seven 
Pines,  Frazier’s  Farm,  First  Cold  Harbor,  Malvern 
Hill,  Second  Manassas,  'Boonesboro  Gap,  Sharps- 
burg,  Fredericksburg,  Gettysburg,  Milford  Station, 
Second  Cold  Harbor,  Drury’s  Bluff,  Five  Forks,  Sail- 
or’s Creek,  Chickamauga,  Missionary  Ridge,  Knox- 
ville, Monocacy,  Winchester,  Cedar  Creek,  and  vari- 
ous other  battles  and  engagements. 

The  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  of  the  county 
have  organized  a chapter  and  are  actively  and  diligent- 
ly engaged  in  raising  funds  to  care  for  the  poor  and 
needy  ex-Confederates  in  the  county. 

Mercer  Camp  has  on  its  roll  the  names  of  two  hun- 


dred and  eighty-four  veterans  and  a large  number  of 
the  sons  of  veterans.  At  the  meeting  of  the  camp  on 
September  25  Capt.  John  A.  Douglass,  of  Princeton, 
W.  Va.,  was  elected  Commander;  Dr.  John  W.  Rob- 
inson, Adjutant;  Lieut.  Thomas  C.  Gooch,  Third  Com- 
mander. A committee  of  three  was  appointed  on 
charity  and  three  upon  history,  the  duties  of  the  latter 
being  to  ascertain  the  name  of  every  Confederate  sol- 
dier from  this  county,  to  what  company  and  regiment 
he  belonged,  and  a full  account  of  his  services;  and  a 
historian  has  also  been  appointed  by  the  camp  to  write 
this  history  in  form  for  publication.  • 

ORGANIZATIONS  IN  WEST  VIRGINIA. 

Charles  P.  Kenny  writes  from  Marlinton,  W,  Va. : 

As  the  Veteran  always  desired  to  publish  reports  of 
the  organization  of  Confederate  Veteran  camps,  I send 
you  a brief  account.  The  organization  of  camps  in  this 
county  has  been  very  successful.  A stranger  would 
have  thought  that  the  spirit  which  animated  the  heroes 
of  the  lost  cause  was  dead  and  buried,  but  not  so. 
That  heroic  veteran.  Col.  A.  C.  L.  Gatewood,  -hailed 
the  new  movement  with  delight,  for  he  well  knew  that 
the  “Old  Guard”  would  respond  to  any  call  to  honor 
the  sacred  memory  of  our  dead  and  to  ennoble  the 
growing  manhood  and  womanhood  of  the  South. 

In  1894  Col.  Gatewood  went  to  work  and,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  a few  comrades,  soon  organized  a Confeder- 
ate Veteran  camp.  This  camp  was,  in  time,  subdivided, 
so  that  there  are  now  four  camps  in  our  county.  One 
camp  of  Sons  of  Veterans,  called  the  J.  E.  B.  Stuart 
Camp,  was  the  first  of  the  kind  organized  in  this  state. 
We  have  three  chapters  of  Daughters  of  the  Confed- 
eracy; the  Mildred  Lee,  the  Julia  Jackson,  and  the 
Belle  Boyd. 

THE  GENERAL  REUNION  IN  SEPTEMBER. 

In  the  early  summer  of  1897  Col.  Gatewood  suggest- 
ed a reunion  of  veterans;  September  30  was  the  day, 
and  Marlinton  the  place  for  the  celebration.  The  an- 
nouncement thrilled  Southern  hearts. 

Marlinton  is  a neat  little  county  town  on  the  Green- 
brier River,  with  beautiful  hills  around  it.  It  was  a 
glorious  sight  that  clear,  lovely  Thursday  to  witness  the 
sunburst  reveal  the  autumnal  hues  and  tints  of  the  for- 
est. Through  this  place  marched  Lee’s  army  in  1861, 
and  here  rested  for  weeks,  on  its  retreat  under  Gillam, 
a part  of  that  army — men  who  in  after-days  followed 
Lee  and  Jackson  to  many  a grand  victory.  Hundreds 
who  attended  the  reunion  had  almost  forgotten  that 
many  of  those  who  sang  home  songs  by  the  rushing 
Greenbrier  River  in  1861  have  passed  away  from  gory 
battle-fields  to  their  eternal  camping-grounds  above. 

The  parade  was  formed  as  follows:  Field-Marshal 
Gatewood  and  staff;  mounted  veterans;  veterans  on 
foot;  three  chapters  of  Daughters -of  the  Confederacy 
and  their  escorts;  the  J.  E.  B.  Stuart  Camp  of  Sons 
of  Confederate  Veterans;  followed  by  the  vast  multi- 
tude, unorganized,  of  sympathetic  people.  There  were 
many  beautiful  flags  to  be  seen,  and  also  many  pretty 
bannerets.  Two  brass  bands  supplied  appropriate  and 
excellent  music.  On  the  review  stand  were  Hon:  John 
A.  Preston,  orator  of  the  day;  Hon.  E.  I.  Holt;  and  Rev. 
W.  T.  Price,  Chaplain  of  Pickett’s  Brigade.  The  Field- 
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Marshal  had  everything  in  order,  and  in  the  large  con- 
course of  from  5,000  to  6,000  people  there  was  no  con- 
fusion— nothing  to  mar  the  enjoyment  of  the  day.  Mr. 
Preston’s  speech  was  simple,  eloquent,  and  full  of  heart- 
stirring  recollections,  and  so  sad  in  the  sacred,  precious 
memories  it  awakened. 

It  was  indeed  a magnificent  gathering.  Never  did 
the  old  hills  reverberate  heartier  cheers  than  those  that 
greeted  those  old  veterans,  the  Daughters  of  the  Con- 
federacy, and  the  Sons  of  Veterans.  There  were  rep- 
resented at  the  reunion  the  Twenty-Fifth,  Twenty-Sev- 
enth, Thirty-First,  and  Sixtieth  Regiments,  Edgar’s 
Battalion;  the  Beth  Squadron,  and  Greenbrier  Cavalry. 

The  veterans  in  the  line  of  march  seemed  to  shuffle 
off  old  age  and  to  feel  the  fresh  tide  of  a younger  man- 
hood. For  us  all  war  is  over;  '‘taps”  will  soon  beat  and 
our  camp  lights,  the  stars  above,  will  disappear  as  we 
fall  upon  our  last  sleep.  This  will  not  be  the  end. 
Truth  and  love  can  never  die.  The  South  held  to  its 
integrity  in  defeat  as  well  as  in  victory.  Peace  to  the 
dead  and  honor  to  the  living. 

These  organizations  are  of  vital  importance.  The 
memory  of  our  dead  will  bring  to  the  living  a patriotic, 
self-sacrificing  love.  In  these  camps  and  chapters 
heart  will  come  close  to  heart,  and  pure  thoughts  will 
be  present  to  prompt  us  to  noble  deeds.  By  these  as- 
sociations our  young  men  and  young  women  will  culti- 
vate the  manners  and  courtesies  which  belong  to  a 
chivalric  race  and  practise  the  virtues  that  give  light  to 
the  soul  and  purity  to  the  heart.  We  need  these  or- 
ganizations. The  South  has  kept  herself  clear  and 
clean  of  vulgar  greed,  of  all  political  depravity  and  so- 
cial disorders.  All  these  things  can  be  done  in  our 
cam.ps  and  chapters,  which  I hope  will  extend  through- 
out the  old,  dear  Southland. 

RETAKING  RAILROAD  AT  REAMS  STATION, 

Col.  George  T.  Rogers,  of  Sixth  Virginia  Infantry: 

On  August  25,  1864,  it  was  found  that  the  Federals — 
Hancock’s  command — had  torn  up  the  track  of  the 
Weldon  railroad  for  about  three  miles,  covering  Reams 
Station,  some  ten  or  twelve  miles  south  of  Petersburg. 
Of  course  the  railway  must  be  recovered,  and  at  once, 
as  it  was  the  base  of  supplies  to  the  army.  The  strong 
force  to  recover  it  was  made  up  from  several  divisions, 
Heth’s  and  Anderson’s  furnishing  the  greater  part  of 
the  infantry.  The  cavalry  engaged  was  directly  under 
Hampton’s  control;  the  artillery  was  in  force  too. 
Lieut.-Gen.  A.  P.  Hill  was  on  the  field  in  person,  and, 
although  there  was  no  general  engagement,  it  was 
formidable,  and  the  results  were  of  great  importance. 
Only  the  day  before  we  had  quite  a weary  skirmish  with 
some  of  those  same  troops,  and  our  command  (Ma- 
hone’s  old  brigade)  was  much  fagged,  but  orders  came 
to  move  again  from  our  camping-ground  west  of  Pe- 
tersburg and  on  the  right  flank  of  the  army.  The  troops 
comprised  five  brigades  under  Mahone  for  that  day’s 
work,  I think,  and  the  old  brigade  was  placed  in  rear 
in  the  line  as  a possible  reserve.  These  five  brigades 
were  massed  in  a skirt  of  timber  that  offered  some  pro- 
tection from:  the  artillery  of  the  enemy,  and  it  was  be- 
yond range  of  musketry.  Directly  in  front  of  it  was 
an  open  field  of  about  one-half  mile  in  stretch,  and  at 
that  distance  was  a portion  of  the  broken  railway  then 


held  by  infantry  and  artillery  of  the  enemy.  The  road 
through  the  field  was  below  the  level  by  a grading  of 
three  or  four  feet,  the  embankment  so  thrown  up  as  to 
offer  splendid  protection  to  the  infantry,  and  not  too 
high  to  obstruct  the  line  of  artillery  fire,  the  guns  be- 
ing in  position  about  one  hundred  yards  or  more  on  a 
natural  rise  of  the  land  beyond  the  railway,  east.  Nine 
guns  of  the  enemy  were  planted  on  that  rising  line, 
with  infantry  in  the  cut  as  far  as  we  could  see  to  our  left; 
not  so  far  on  the  right,  but  overlapping  our  front. 

Orders  given  were  that  we  should  charge  by  brigades 
across  that  level  field,  and  that  the  second  should  fol- 
low the  first.  It  was  fearful  work.  As  soon  as  a 
brigade  stepped  out  from  the  timber  it  was  open  to  the 
deadly  range  of  the  artillery,  shell,  shot,  and  canister, 
though  on  the  start,  and  before,  of  our  brigades  our 
guns  were  pouring  forth  all  the  damage  they  could  to 
silence  those  of  the  enemy  over  the  heads  of  our  line. 
True,  our  artillery  was  obliged  to  fire  very  carefully  as 
our  infantry  neared  the  battle-line.  The  first  brigade 
did  not  reach  the  entrenched  enemy,  but  under  the 
sweeping  grape  and  canister,  added  to  the  steady  rifle- 
range,  they  broke  and  fell  back  in  confusion.  The  next 
brigade  was  ordered  forward  as  soon  as  the  field  was 
a little  clearer,  and  a like  fate  befell.  The  third  brigade 
v/as  ordered  promptly  forward,  and  the  boys  stepped 
out  boldly;  but  just  as  within  reach  of  the  contested 
line,  and  from  where  they  doubtless  shook  the  enemy, 
even  behind  the  embankment  that  sheltered  them,  they 
too  gave  way,  and  under  a withering  fire  sought  the 
rear.  There  now  was  but  a single  brigade  in  our  fron/t. 

I remember  it  was  a Carolina  brigade  (Scales’s,!  think); 
with  that,  and  Lane’s,  of  North  Carolina,  we  had  gone 
into  battle  often,  and  loved  them  as  trusted  comrades. 
I walked  to  the  front  to  take  a look  out,  and  as  I re- 
turned to  my  own  line  I remarked  in  a confident  tone 
to  the  Carolinians:  “Now,  boys,  your  turn  has  come, 
and  I am  sure  you  will  not  fail.”  Some  one  among 
them  laughed  and  replied:  “I  tell  you,  Cplonel,  if  the 
‘tar-heels’  get  as  close  as  those  fellows  did  just  now, 
we  will  stick,  I believe.” 

In  a few  moments  they  moved  out.  I watched  them 
closely  and  anxiously,  and  they  did  stick.  From  al- 
most the  first  step  in  the  open  field  their  men  began  to 
fall,  some  wounded  sadly  and  some  to  rise  no  more,  but 
there  was  no  faltering.  The  gaps  were  closed  as  the 
grape  ripped  through  the  line;  when  a battle-flag  went 
down  with  the  gallant  bearer,  another  man  seized  it, 
and  on,  on,  threw  its  folds  to  the  winds.  I need  not  say 
that  as  soon  as  they  struck  the  embankment  Mahone’s 
old  brigade,  with  a yell  that  rang  through  that  timber, 
rushed  at  a double-quick  to  their  support.  They  were 
solid  in  place;  had  given  the  enemy  the  start  on  retreat 
when  we  reached  the  broken  railway,  and  the  artillery 
on  the  eastern  side  had  been  abandoned. 

The  night  had  come  on  now,  and  with  it  black  clouds 
of  heavy  wind  and  flooding  rain.  The  battle  was  for 
the  time  closed.  The  nine  field-pieces  were  ours,  and 
about  fifteen  hundred  prisoners.  The  Carolinians  were 
soon  withdrawn,  and  our  brigade  was  left  to  hold  the 
place  during  the  night.  I do  not  remember  how  many 
small  arms  were  gathered  from  the  field  and  line  during 
the  night — a great  number,  for  wagons  could  be  heard 
at  intervals  through  the  night,  as  that  valuable  plunder 
was  gathered  in.  Just  before  night  some  of  the  men 
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of  my  regiment  had  espied  several  very  plethoric  knap- 
sacks on  the  caissons  of  the  abandoned  guns  in  our 
front,  and  asked  permission  to  gO'  after  them.  I re- 
fused, of  course,  for  the  fire  of  the  enemy  was  still  kept 
up  at  intervals.  Again  and  again  two  men  returned  to 
me  for  permission  to  recover  those  tempting  knapsacks, 
and  finally  I told  them  to  wait  until  it  was  darker;  but 
they  replied  that  some  other  fellows  would  see  them  and 
get  them  before  it  was  dark.  So  finally  I consented,  if 
they  were  willing  to  risk  their  lives  for  such  trash. 

Those  two  men  rushed  off  at  once — one  of  them  is 
alive  now,  I know — and,  stooping  low,  made  for  the 
caissons.  In  the  knapsacks  there  was  a general  assort- 
ment of  “trash.”  In  one  of  them  was  found  about  half 
a dozen  new  w’atches,  a variety  of  photographs  of  hand- 
some women  in  fantastic  robes,  stationery  of  all  quali- 
ties and  sizes,  pencils,  knives,  pens,  ink,  etc. 

Night  had  fully  fallen  now.  I walked  up  and  down 
the  line  of  my  command  in  anxious  outlook,  for  we  had 
been  ordered  to  hold  the  recovered  line  until  relieved, 
and  the.  enemy  w^ere  but  a short  distance  away.  I 
heard  a low,  yet  painful,  moan  from  our  front  and  be- 
yond our  line  as  we  then  lay  on  our  arms.  I sent  one 
of  the  men  to  find  the  moaning  man,  and  report.  He 
soon  returned  and  reported  that  just  beyond  the  rail- 
road there  lay  a Federal  officer  very  severely  wounded 
and  helpless.  So  I called  to  two  of  the  ambulance 
corps  and  gave  them  the  order  to  take  with  them,  a 
stretcher  and  bring  in  the  wounded  man.  They  soon 
brought  within  our  lines  an  officer  in  fine  uniform, 
handsome  sword,  sash,  spurs,  etc.,  a young  major  of 
infantry,  who  held  a command  in  the  fight  and  had  been 
wounded  more  than  once,  but  the  mortal  wound  was 
from  a ragged  Minie  ball  that  had  torn  its  way  directly 
through  his  bodv.  Even  then,  though  conscious,  he 
suffered  only  occasional  pangs  of  pain,  for  the  death- 
damp  had  gathered  on  his  brow,  and  life  was  ebbing 
rapidly  away.  He  was  too  weak  to  talk  much,  and  T 
asked  no  unnecessary  questions.  He  said,  however, 
that,  if  possible,  he  would  like  to  be  sent  to  the  rear,  to 
some  hospital  where  he  would  not  die  utterly  alone. 
I spoke  kindly  as  I felt,  assuring  him  that  his  wishes 
should  be  attended  at  once.  The  men  were  ordered  to 
take  him  on  their  stretcher  as  carefully  as  they  could 
to  the  hospital  I pointed  out,  the  lights  from  which 
could  be  seen  through  the  trees.  The  men  started  away 
to  the  hospital  as  ordered,  but  returned  in  an  incredibly 
short  time,  stating  that  he  died  before  they  had  gone 
two  hundred  yards,  and,  finding  that  he  was  dead,  they 
had  hurried  to  the  hospital,  and  left  the  body  there.  A 
few  days  after  I saw  in  our  camp  the  sword,  boots, 
and  spurs  of  ihat  dead  man.  It  was  all  very  sad. 


y^t  its  annual  meeting  on  September  8 Dick  Dowling 
Camp,  of  Houston,  Tex.,  reelected  by  acclamation  C. 
C.  Beavans,  Commander;  B.  R.  Warner  and  H.  B. 
Johnson  were  elected  Lieutenant  Commanders;  P.  H. 
Fall,  Adjutant;  William  Hunter  was  reelected  Ensign, 
and  August  .Schilline,  Quartermaster;  Jerry  L.  Mitchell 
was  made  officer  of  the  day;  W.  V.  R.  Watkins,  Chap- 
lain; Dr.  R.  G.  Tucker,  Surgeon;  George  H.  Hermann, 
Vidette;  and  little  Branard.  Mascot  of  the  Camp.  This 
little  fellow,  son  of  Comrade  George  A.  Branard,  has 
been  a regular  attefidant  of  the  camp  meetings.  It  was 
a happy  tliought,  and  Comrade  Fall,  in  his  speech,  re- 


marked that  all  organizations  had  a Mascot,  but  Dick 
Dowling  Camp  has  two:  old  Col.  Hunter,  standard 
bearer,  and  little  Branard,  the  youngest  member  of  the 
camp. 

Dick  Dowling  Camp  has  taken  a great  deal  of 
interest  in  the  case  of  Mac  Stewart,  a Confederate  im- 
prisoned in  Mexico,  and  has  received  contributions  to 
be  used  in  effecting  his  release.  Some  trouble  has 
arisen  in  regard  to  the  funds  collected,  part  having  been 
used,  without  authority,  as  traveling  expenses  by  one  of 
the  collectors,  and  Commander  Beavans  wishes  all  who 
have  contributed  to  report  the  amount  and  to  whom  it 
was  sent.  He  has  the  names  and  addresses  of  all  con- 
tributors who  sent  to  him  as  Commander  of  the  Camp, 
and  the  amount  is  on  deposit  in  the  Planters  and  Me- 
chanics’ Bank  of  Houston.  This  fund  will  not  be  used 
unless  they  are  satisfied  Mac  Stewart  will  get  the  direct 
benefit;  and  if  not,  it  will  remain  in  the  bank  subject 
to  orders  of  the  contributors.  All  who  contributed 
through  others  than  Commander  Beavens  should  re- 
port to  him. 

Capt.  T.  F.  Allen,  of  Cincinnati,  O.,  has  manifested 
his  interest  in  the  Veteran  by  distributing  sample  cop- 
ies among  his  friends,  and  in  a recent  letter  writes : 

The  subscription  I sent  you  for  Col.  D.  B.  Bayless, 
of  Covington,  Ky.,  recalls  an  experience  which  I did 
not  previously  mention — viz..  Col.  Bayless  during  the 
war  belonged  to  the  Fourth  Kentucky  Cavalry  (Con- 
federate). I was  a captain  in  the  Seventh  Ohio  Cav- 
alry, and  in  the  engagement  near  Rogersville,  East 
Tenn.,  November  6,  1863 — known  to  the  Confederate 
forces  as  the  “battle  of  Big  Creek,  Tenn.” — it  was  my 
fortune  to  lead  a small  detachment  of  our  forces  to 
secure  the  possession  of  a commanding  position  near 
our  lines.  In  endeavoring  to  take  this  position  we 
found  that  the  Fourth  Kentucky  Cavalry  were  about 
two  seconds  ahead  of  us,  and  in  the  “argument”  which 
ensued  a good  portion  of  my  command  were  killed. 
My  horse  went  down  under  me  and  I was  left  uncon- 
scious on  the  field,  becoming  a prisoner  in  the  hands 
of  that  regiment.  The  first  night  out  en  route  to  Libby 
Prison  I was  fortunate  enough  to  elude  the  guards,  got 
possession  of  a Confederate  cavalry  horse,  and  made 
my  escape.  I laid  out  in  the  mountains  of  East  Ten- 
nessee for  three  days  and  traveled  for  three  nights,  and 
rejoined  my  regiment  safe  and  sound. 

It  happens  that  Col.  Bayless  is  now  one  of  my  neigh- 
bors and  a very  intimate  acquaintance,  and  Ave  are  on 
excellent  terms.  He  often  asks  me  to  give  him  a 
voucher  for  that  horse  I “stole”  from  him,  so  that  he 
can  square  his  accounts  with  the  Quartermaster,  but 
you  know  “all  is  fair  in  love  and  war,”  and  I have  post- 
poned the  matter  of  giving  a voucher  for  these  thirty- 
four  years,  and  think  I will  be  able  to  postpone  the 
payment  for  this  horse  for  the  next  thirty-four  years, 
and  by  that  time  Bayless  won’t  want  it. 

Capt.  Allen  adds:  “I  look  upon  it  that  your  publica- 
tion is  largely  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  alive  the 
warmest  feeling  that  pervades  the  human  heart  as  be- 
tween man  and  man — viz.,  that  of  comradeship  in  shar- 
ing the  dangers  of  the  battle-field.  This  feeling  of  com- 
radeship is  worthy  of  the  highest  commendation,  and  I 
am  glad  to  Tend  a hand’  to  help  you,  though  I fought 
on  the  opposite  side.” 
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THE  UNKNOWN  DEAD, 

BY  JAMES  E.  RATIGAN. 

Beneath  the  ragged,  straggling  boughs 
Of  three  old  storm-swept  trees, 

Unmarked  by  slab  or  marble  urn. 

Six  soldiers  sleep  at  ease. 

From  clang  or  din  or  noise  of  strife 
Their  souls  find  sweet  release. 

Beyond  the  fray  and  war  of  life 
A grand  eternal  peace. 

It  was  not  theirs  to  win  renown 
To  brighten  history’s  pages. 

To  have  their  names  go  thundering  down 
Through  all  the  coming  ages; 

No  shaft  or  monumental  stone 
Is  seen  above  the  sod; 

Their  names,  their  lives  are  now  unknown 
To  all  except  their  God. 

No  mother’s  tear  will  mark  the  place 
Where  they  in  quiet  sleep; 

No  sister,  sweetheart,  friend,  or  wife 
Their  patient  vigils  keep. 

No  father’s  moans  or  brother’s  sighs 
Will  stir  their  last  long  rest. 

But  who  shall  judge  their  sacrifice 
But  Him  who  knoweth  best.^ 

And  he  alone  the  cause  shall  try ; 

We  only  see  a part; 

For  while  man  judges  by  the  act. 

He  judges  by  the  heart. 

The  above  recalls  these  pathetic  words  from  an  ad- 
dress by  Gen.  S.  G.  French  in  the  Veteran,  July,  1893: 
There  was  no  Confederate  Government  to  collect 
and  care  for  the  remains  of  the  Confederate  dead. 
Along  the  banks  of  the  “Father  of  Waters”  for  more 
than  a thousand  miles  the  inhabitants  tread  unawares 
over  the  unknown  graves  of  those  who  battled  for  the 
South.  Along  the  shores  of  the  Potomac,  the  Rap- 
pahannock, and  the  James  wave  the  golden  harvests 
on  soil  enriched  by  their  blood  and  moldering  dust. 
From  the  capes  of  the  Chesapeake  adown  the  stormy 
Atlantic  and  trending  around  the  gulf  rest  thousands 
of  our  dead ; or  go  to  the  heights  of  Allatoona,  to  Look- 
out’s lofty  peak,  or  Kennesaw  Mountain’s  top,  and 
you  may  seek  in  vain  where  the  dead  rest.  Time,  with 
the  relentless  forces  of  the  elements,  has  obliterated  all 
traces  of  their  graves  from  human  eye.  They  are 
known  only  to  Him  who  can  tell  where  Moses  sleeps 
in  “a  vale  in  the  land  of  Moab.”  So  the  forgotten  are 
not  forgot.  The  Hand  that  made  the  thunder’s  home 
comes  down  every  spring  and  paints  with  bright  colors 
the  little  wild  flowers  that  grow  over  their  resting- 
places,  and  they  are  bright  on  Decoration  Day.  The 
rosy  morn  announces  first  to  them  that  the  night  is 
gone,  and  when  the  day  is  past  and  the  landscape  veiled 
with  evening’s  shade  high  on  the  mountain’s  top  the 
last  rays  of  the  setting  sun  lovingly  linger  longest,  loath 
to  leave  the  lonely  place  where  the  bright-eyed  chil- 
dren of  the  Confederacy  rest  in  death. 


S.  M.  Manning  Camp  No.  816,  U.  C.  V.,  Hawkins- 
ville,  Ga.,  reported  the  following  deaths  among  its 
members  since  its  last  annual  meeting,  all  members  of 
Georgia  regiments  of  infantry;  J.  A.  D.  Coley,  Com- 
pany G,  Eighth;  W.  G.  Hunt,  Sixth  and  Fifty-Ninth; 
J.  O.  Jelks,,  Company  I,  Twenty-Sixth;  M.  P.  Hern- 
don, Company  I,  Sixty-First;  A.  R.  Young,  Company 


B,  Fourteenth;  also  Malac'hi  Jones,  Company  H, 
Tenth  South  Carolina  Infantry,  and  R.  G.  Fulghum, 
Company  G,  Tenth  Confederate  Cavalry. 

The  Confederate  Veterans  of  this  county  met  at 
O’Brien  Park  recently,  a goodly  number  of  the  old 
soldiers  being  present.  The  occasion  was  the  best  and 
most  enjoyable  of  any  reunion  held  by  the  association. 
A business  meeting  was  held  in  the  morning.  Dr.  J. 
B.  Mack,  of  South  Carolina,  had  been  invited  to  de- 
liver the  annual  address,  but,  being  prevented,  he  sent 
a patriotic  letter,  which  was  read  at  the  meeting.  The 
roll-call  showed  several  deaths  within  the  year.  A 
committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  suitable  resolu- 
tions for  publication.  An  excellent  memorial  address 
was  delivered  last  spring  by  Rev.  R.  Vandeventer,  who 
was  elected  an  honorary  member.  The  same  honor 
was  also  conferred  upon  our  efficient  County  School 
Commissioner,  Hon.  A.  T.  Fountain,  as  an  acknowl- 
edgment of  his  successful  efforts  in  having  all  the  pub- 
lic schools  in  the  county  observe  memorial  day  in  a 
befitting  manner.  A committee  appointed  for  this 
purpose  elected  Judge  L.  C.  Ryan  to  address  the  next 
meeting,  with  Hon.  A.  T.  Fountain  as  alternate.  The 
old  organization — Pulaski  County  Confederate  Veter- 
ans Association  — was  dissolved,  and  all  members  in 
good  standing  became  members  of  S.  M.  Manning 
Camp  No.  816,  U.  C.  V.  A Relief  Committee  to  look 
after  needy  veterans  and  widows  and  orphans  of  veter- 
ans was  appointed. 

The  Dispatch  and  News,  from  which  the  above  was 
taken,  states:  “Several  members  very  strongly  urge 
the  claims  of  the  Confederate  Veteran,  a most  ex- 
cellent monthly  published  in  the  interest  of  the  old 
Confederate  soldiers  by  S.  A.  Cunningham,  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  which  paper  should  have  a place  in  every  South- 
ern home.” 

Adj.  D.  G.  Fleming  is  ever  diligent  for  the  success  of 
his  camp  and  the  Confederate  cause  in  general. 

THE  LATE  GEN,  HAMILTON  P.  BEE, 

The  death  of  Gen.  H.  P.  Bee  at  his  home  in  San  A.  n- 
tonio,  Tex.,  October  2,  1897,  was  so  sudden  that  the 
loss  seems  the  greater.  The  San  Antonio  Express  said: 

He  had  been  in  feeble  health  for  some  time,  but  re- 
cently had  seemed  greatly  improved.  Last  evening  he 
seemed  to  be  feeling  unusually  well,  and  sat  on  the  front 
gallery  of  his  residence,  conversing  cheerfully  with  his 
family  for  some  time.  He  retired  as  usual,  and  shortly 
after  tv^elve  o’clock  his  wife  was  alarmed  by  his  heavy 
breathing.  By  the  time  the  physician  arrived,  however, 
Gen.  Bee  had  breathed  his  last.  Gen.  Bee  was  seventy- 
five  years  old.  He  leaves  wife,  a daughter  (Miss  Annie 
Bee),  and  five  sons  (Carlos,  Tarver,  Hamilton,  Clem, 
and  Benjamin).  The  one  son  in  San  Antonio  is  Carlos 
Bee,  a prominent  young  lawyer.  Cen.  Bee  was  bom 
in  Charleston,  S.  C.,  July  22,  1822.  In  October,  1837, 
he  left  Charleston  with  his  mother  to  join  the  husband 
and  father  at  Houston,  Tex.,  after  a separation  of  two 
years.  They  came  from  New  Orleans  on  the  steamer 
“Columbia,”  the  first  trip  of  the  first  vessel  of  whai 
became  the  famous  Morgan  line  to  cross  the  Galveston 
bar.  The  great  storm  of  the  preceding  September  had 
destroyed  every  house  on  Galveston  Island.  This  re- 
union of  the  family  was  in  tents  and  boats. 
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In  1839  Gen.  Bee  was  appointed  Secretary  on  the 
part  of  Texas  to  the  commission  to  run  the  boundary- 
line  between  Texas  and  the  United  States  from  the 
mouth  of  Sabine  Bay  to  Red  River,  a work  that  was 
completed  in  1841.  The  two  young  United  States 
army  engineers  engaged  became  distinguished  in  war 
as  Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston  and  Gen.  George  G. 
Meade. 

In  1846  Gen.  Bee  was  elected  Secretary  of  the  first 
Senate  of  Texas,  but  he  soon  resigned  to  take  part  as 
a private  in  Capt.  Ben  McCulloch’s  Company  (A)  of 
Hays’s  First  Texas  Cavalry.  He  afterward  became 
first  lieutenant  under  Gen.  M.  B.  Lamar  in  a special 
command  stationed  at  Laredo  to  protect  that  frontier, 
and  so  remained  until  the  war  closed.  In  1854  Gen, 
Bee  married  Miss  Mildred  Tarver,  who  had  gone  from 
Alabama  to  Seguin.  . . . 

In  March,  1862,  when  appointed  brigadier-general 
in  the  Confederate  army,  Gen.  Bee  was  placed  in  com- 
mand at  Bro'wnsville.  He  had  a small  force  there,  only 
sixty-nine  men,  in  November,  1863;  and  when  Gen. 
Banks  landed  with  twelve  thousand  Federal  troops  he 
pressed  every  available  wagon  into  service,  abandoned 
the  place,  and  successfully  brought  of¥  $1,000,000  worth 
of  Confederate  stores  and  munitions  of  war.  During  the 
following  winter  he  commanded  a force  of  ten  thou- 
sand men  on  the  coast  from  Brazos  to  Matagorda  Bay. 
Early  in  1864  he  repaired  to  Louisiana  with  seven  regi- 
ments of  cavalr}^,  with  three  of  which  (De  Bray’s,  Bu- 
chel’s,  and  Terry’s)  he  reported  to  Gen.  Richard  Taylor 
just  in  time  to  participate  in  the  battle  of  Mansfield  on 
April  8.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day,  at  the  head 
of  these  regiments,  he  led  a splendid  charge,  had  two 
horses  killed  under  him,  and  received  a slight  wound  in 
the  face.  His  next  service  was  with  S.  B.  Maxey,  in 
the  Indian  Territory,  where  he  passed  the  winter  of 
1864-65,  when  he  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  a 
diAnsion  of  caA^’alr'/  at  Hempstead.  In  1865  Gen.  Bee 
removed  to  Mexico,  and  remained  there  until  1876. 
Avhen  he  returned  to  Texas  and  to  San  Antonio. 

EULOGY  BY  DEAN  RICHARDSON. 

Dean  Richardson  delivered  an  eloquent  address,  in 
which  he  paid  a glowing  tribute  to  Gen.  Bee  and  graph- 
ically reviewed  his  career.  Gen.  Bee  was  a parishioner 
in  the  first  church  over  which  Dean  Richardson  pre- 
sided, thirty-seven  years  ago,  and  the  two  had  been 
close  friends  ever  since.  The  Dean  said:  ‘•'My  heart 
will  not  allow  me  to  let  this  occasion  pass  by  without 
something  more  than  the  church’s  usual  service.  Dur- 
ing all  the  long  years  of  my  ministry,  from  the  day 
when,  thirty-five  years  ago,  I went  forth  to  my  first 
missionary  field  duly  commissioned  as  a soldier  of  the 
cross  and  of  the  Church  militant,  Gen.  Bee,  he  whose 
still  form  here  lie.s  before  us,  he  and  all  his,  have  been 
my  true,  faithful,  and  loving  friends.  They  were  lead- 
ing members  in  my  first  mission  church,  and  their  typ- 
ical ranch  home  had  ever  a wide  and  generous  welcome 
for  me  with  an  abounding  hospitality,  at  once  of  hered- 
ity from  stately  old  Southern  colonial  days,  and  yet 
Avith  the  added  charm  of  the  free  wide  West,  with  ‘its 
latch-string  always  out.’  The  same  bright,  generous, 
honorable,  and  high-toned  spirit  has  characterized  him 
through  all  and  in  spite  of  all — a chevalier  without  re- 
proach, brave,  patriotic,  and  true.” 


In  accordance  with  a request  from  Gen.  Bee  the  cas- 
ket was  wrapped  in  his  battle-flag.  Ihe  ilag  is  made 
of  the  finest  silk,  and  was  presented  to  Gen.  Bee  by  the 
ladies  of  this  city  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  Though 
tattered  and  battle-scarred,  it  still  retained  much  of  the 
brightness  and  beauty  of  the  Confederate  colors. 

The  cortege  that  followed  the  remains  to  the  ceme- 
tery was  over  a mile  long  and  included  nearly  all  the 
representative  citizens  of  San  Antonio.  The  Confed- 
erate veterans  of  the  city  attended  the  obsequies  in  a 
body,  and  the  interment  was  made  in  their  cemetery. 
The  Episcopal  burial  service  was  pronounced  at  the 
grave-side  by  Mr.  Carnahan,  and  the  casket,  still  en- 
shrouded in  the  battle-flag,  was  then  lowered  into  the 
grave. 

He  was  the  Speaker  of  the  third  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  Texas.  When  ex-Gov.  Lubbock  was 
Comptroller  of  the  Texas  republic  Gen.  Bee  was  his 
clerk.  The  latter  enjoyed  mentioning  that  he  “was 
once  chief  and  only  clerk  of  the  Comptroller’s  office.” 
There  are  now  over  a hundred  clerks  in  the  Comptrol- 
ler’s office  at  Austin. 

NOTABLE  ANCESTORS. 

The  Bees  were  among  the  oldest  and  most  promi- 
nent Huguenot  families  of  South  Carolina.  Gen.  Bee’s 
mother  came  of  the  French  family  of  Fayssoux,  and  his 
patenial  ancestors  were  of  English  stock. 

His  father.  Col.  Barnard  E.  Bee,  was  one  of  the  ear- 
liest and  most  noted  of  the  Texas  pioneers.  His  com- 
mission as  judge,  signed  in  the  hand  of  George  Wash- 
ington, is  still  in  the  possession  of  the  Bee  family. 

One  of  Gen.  Bee’s  brothers  was  Gen.  Barnard  D. 
Bee.  He  was  the  first  general  officer  killed  on  either 
side  on  the  field  of  Manassas  in  the  great  war,  and  it 
was  he  who  first  gave  “Stonewall”  Jackson  his  so- 
briquet. 


SOCIETY  OF  THE  ARMY  OF  THE  POTOMAC. 

At  the  twenty-eighth  annual  reunion,  at  Troy,  N. 
Y.,  August  20,  1897,  Brig.-Gen.  Orland  Smith,  U.  S. 
V.,  submitted  the  following: 

Resolved,  That  we  cordially  approve  of  the  act  of 
Congress  establishing  the  Gettysburg  National  Mili- 
tary Park  and  providing  for  the  preservation  and 
proper  care  of  that  celebrated  battle-field. 

The  work  which  is  now  being  done  there  by  the  Na- 
tional Military  Park  Commission — Col.  John  P.  Nich- 
olson, Maj.  William  M.  Robbins,  and  Maj.  Charles  A. 
Richardson  — under  the  supervision  of  the  War  De- 
partment, is  of  the  greatest  interest,  and  deserves  to  be 
more  fully  recognized  by  patriotic  citizens  throughout 
the  nation. 

The  features  of  the  field  are  being  preserved,  and, 
where  necessary,  restored  as  they  were  at  the  time  of 
the  battle.  The  lines  and  positions  of  all  the  troops  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  and  the  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia,  with  their  various  evolutions  during  the  three 
days’  conflict,  are  being  located  and  marked  by  monu- 
ments and  tablets,  and  durable  Telford  avenues  are  be- 
ing constructed  along  the  lines  of  battle  and  to  the  prin- 
cipal points  of  interest  on  the  field.  Observation-tow- 
ers of  iron  and  steel  have  been  erected,  from  which  the 
battle-field  can  be  vieived. 
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ilpited  5095  of  (Confederate  l/eterans. 


Organized  July  1,  1896,  Richmond,  Va. 


ROBERT  A.  SMYTH,  Commandee  in-Chief,  I 
DANIEL  RAVENEL,  Adjutant-Geneeal,  j 


Box  397,  Charleston,  S. 


C. 


ARMY  OF  NORTHERN  VIRGINIA  DEPARTMENT. 


ROBERT  C.  NORFLEET,  Commandee, 
GARLAND  E.  WEBB,  Adjutant-Geneeal, 


Box  123,  Winston,  N.  C. 


ARMY  OF  TENNESSEE  DEPARTMENT. 
T.  LEIGH  THOMPSON,  Commandee,  Lewisburg,  Tenn. 


TRANS-MISSISSIPPI  DEPARTMENT. 


W.  C.  SAUNDERS,  Commander, 

J.  H.  BOWMAN,  Adjutant-Geneeal, 


I Box  151,  Belton,  Tex. 


SPECIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

Conducted  by  ROBERT  A.  SMYTH,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Send  all  communications  for  this  department  to  him. 

[Comrades  everywhere  are  urged  to  commend  the  organizations  of  Sons. 
By  doing  so  they  may  be  very  helpful  to  Commander  Smyth.  S.  A. 

OUNNINQHAM.] 


During  the  past  month  there  has  been  a great  deal 
of  interest  aroused  in  our  organization  in  new  fields. 
Quite  a number  of  camps  have  also  been  chartered,  and 
very  encouraging  reports  have  been  received  from  a 
large  number  of  others,  showing  that  they  have  been 
organized  and  are  in  a good  condition,  and  as  soon  as 
their  next  meeting  is  held  they  will  apply  for  a charter. 

Of  the  six  new  camps  chartered  this  month,  two  of 
them  are  in  the  big  Lone  Star  State.  This  is  extreme- 
ly gratifying,  as  the  Trans-Mississippi  Department  has 
the  least  number  of  camps,  and,  being  the  largest  field, 
Mr.  Saunders,  its  Commander,  is  anxious  to  have  more 
camps  organized.  The  following  is  now  the  complete 
list  of  camps  of  the  organization,  showing  an  addition 
of  sixteen  since  the  Nashville  reunion: 

1.  R.  E.  Lee,  Richmond,  Va. 

2.  R.  S.  Chew,  Fredericksburg,  Va. 

3.  A.  S.  Johnston,  Roanoke,  Va. 

4.  Camp  Moultrie,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

5.  George  Davis,  Wilmington,  N.  C. 

6.  State  Sovereignty,  Louisa  C.  H.,  Va. 

7.  W.  W.  Humphrey,  Anderson,  S.  C. 

8.  J.  E.  B.  Stuart,  Berry ville,  Va. 

9.  Pickett-Buchanan,  Norfolk,  Va. 

10.  Turner- Ashbey,  Harrisburg,  Va. 

11.  Hampton,  Hampton,  Va. 

12.  Shenandoah,  Woodstock,  Va. 

13.  Pickett-Stuart,  Nottoway,  Va. 

14.  John  R.  Cooke,  West  Point,  Va. 

15.  Johnston-Pettigrew,  Asheville,  N.  C. 

16.  John  Pelham,  Auburn,  Ala. 

17.  Norfleet,  Winston,  N.  C. 

18.  Thomas  Hardeman,  Macon,  Ga. 

19.  Kemper-Strother-Fry,  Madison,  Va. 

20.  Page  Valley,  Shenandoah,  Va. 

21.  Clinton  Hatcher,  Leesburg,  Va. 

22.  Maxcy  Gregg,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

23.  Stonewall  Jackson,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

24.  Marion,  Marion,  S.  C. 

25.  John  H.  Morgan,  Richmond,  Ky. 

26.  A.  S.  Johnston,  Belton,  Tex. 

27.  Wade  Hampton,  Mt.  Pleasant,  S.  C. 

28.  Joe  Johnston,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

29.  Maury,  Columbia,  Tenn. 

30.  John  H.  Morgan,  Bowling  Green,  Ky. 


31.  Cadwallader  Jones,  Rock  Hill,  S.  C.  i 

32.  W.  H.  Jackson,  Culleoka,  Tenn. 

33.  Stone’s  River,  Murfreesboro,  Tenn. 

34.  William  B.  Brown,  Gallatin,  Tenn. 

35.  John  M.  Kinard,  Newberry,  S.  C. 

36.  Camp  O’Neal,  Greenville,  S.  C. 

37.  James  H.  Lewis,  Lewisburg,  Tenn. 

38.  B.  H.  Rutledge,  McClellanville,  S.  C. 

39.  Clark  Allen,  Abbeville,  S.  C. 

40.  W.  D.  Simpson,  Laurens,  S.  C. 

41.  James  M.  Perrin,  Greenwood,  S.  C. 

42.  B.  S.  Jones,  Clinton,  S.  C. 

43.  James  L.  Orr,  Belton,  S.  C. 

44.  Barnard  Bee,  Pendleton,  S.  C. 

45.  Norton,  Seneca,  S.  C. 

46.  John  B.  Gordon,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

47.  Richard  H.  Anderson,  Beaufort,  S.  C. 

48.  M.  L.  Bonham,  Saluda,  S.  C. 

49.  W.  L.  Cabell,  Dallas,  Tex. 

50.  John  B.  Hood,  Galveston,  Tex. 

51.  Louis  T.  Wigfall,  Batesburg,  S.  C. 

52.  Archibald  Grade,  Bristol,  Tenn. 

53.  Larkin  A.  Griffin,  Ninety-Six,  S.  C. 

The  Richmond  reunion  of  Sons  was  in  every  sense 

a great  success.  A great  deal  of  work  was  accom- 
plished and  an  impetus  given  to  the  cause.  The  meet- 
ing was  called  to  order  by  E.  P.  Cox,  Commander, 
after  which  an  address  of  welcome  was  delivered  and 
responded  to  as  in  such  cases. 

In  absence  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  Mr.  Smyth, 
an  address  was  read  from  him  extending  hearty  good 
wishes  to  the  Virginia  camps,  and  urging  that  they 
all  become  members  of  the  general  organization. 

The  meeting  adopted  resolutions  in  regard  to  erect- 
ing monuments  in  Northern  prisons  to  the  Confeder- 
ate dead  and  the  using  of  Southern  histories  in  the 
public  schools. 

Probably  the  most  important  feature  of  the  meet- 
ing was  the  formal  dedication  and  turning  over  of  the 
cottage  erected  by  the  Sons  at  the  Confederate  Home 
near  Richmond.  This  cottage  was  built  by  the  mem- 
bers of  R.  E.  Lee  Camp  No.  i,  U.  S.  C.  V.,  and  is  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  a home  for  the  old  soldiers. 
Its  conception  and  carrying  out  reflects  great  credit 
upon  this  camp. 

Owing  to  the  quarantine  restrictions,  the  Memphis 
reunion  has  been  indefinitely  postponed.  Mr.  T. 
Leigh  Thompson,  Commander  of  the  Army  of  Ten- 
nessee Department,  has  issued  a call  for  a reunion 
of  the  Sons  of  Veterans  of  Tennessee  at  Nashville  on 
December  9,  and  expects  to  have  a large  attendance. 
We  feel  sure  that  this  meeting  will  be  as  great  a suc- 
cess as  that  at  Richmond. 

The  writer  has  received  a copy  of  the  Morning  Her- 
ald of  Lexington,  Ky.,  giving  an  account  of  a move- 
ment on  foot  in  that  city  for  the  purpose  of  organizing 
a camp  of  Sons.  The  formal  meeting  is  to  be  held  on 
the  I ith  of  this  month,  when  the  camp  will  be  or- 
ganized. Buford  Graves,  W.  H.  Lucas,  and  T.  M. 
Morgan  compose  the  committee  in  charge  of  the 
meeting.  We  expect  to  hear  of  the  successful  forma- 
tion of  this  camp  before  this  magazine  is  in  press. 

P.  H.  Mell,  Commander  of  the  Alabama  Division, 
reports  that  in  spite  of  the  yellow-fever  restrictions  the 
following  places  have  reported  camps  organized  or 
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under  way;  Tuscaloosa,  Tuscumbia,  Carrollton,  Bir- 
mingham, Jackson,  Greenville,  Dadeville,  Opelika, 
and  Selma. 

Mr.  Mell  has  appointed  the  following  as  his  staff:  A. 
F.  McKissick,  Auburn,  Adjutant-General;  R.  C.  Jones, 
Selma,  Quartermaster-General;  W.  H.  Hudson,  M.D., 
La  Fayette,  Surgeon-General;  John  D. Hagan,  Mobile, 
Inspector-General;  J.  K.  Jackson,  Montgomery,  Com- 
missary-General; P.  T.  Hale,  D.D.,  Birmingham, 
Chaplain-General;  Thomas  M.  Owens,  Carrollton, 
Judge  Advocate  General;  J.  V.  Brown,  Abbeville,  and 
W.  F.  Feagin,  Albertville,  Aids. 

In  the  next  issue  we  hope  to  report  the  chartering  of 
several  West  Virginia  and  Kentucky  camps.  In  the 
former  state  two  camps  have  been  organized,  and  in 
the  latter  a number  are  being  formed. 


MRS.  GEORGIA  MOORE  DE  FONTAINE. 

Mrs.  Georgia  de  Fontaine,  widow  of  the  late  Felix 
G.  de  Fontaine,  died  suddenly  of  heart  failure  at  Engle- 
wood, N.  J.,  on  Saturday,  October  i6.  She  was  fifty- 
four  years  old,  a native  of  Abbeville,  S.  C.,  and  was  the 
daughter  of  a Methodist  clergyman.  On  her  mother’s 
side  she  was  descended  from  the  Vignerons,  an  old 
Huguenot  family,  known  all  over  the  Palmetto  State 
for  their  words  and  deeds.  Mrs.  de  Fontaine  won  rep- 
utation as  an  author.  She  wrote  three  plays,  one  op- 
eretta, one  novel,  one  child’s  history,  and  poems  enough 
to  fill  a volume.  Besides,  she  was  contributor  to^  many 
of  the  leading  journals.  At  an  early  age  she  married 
Mr.  Felix  de  Fontaine,  the  well-known  war  correspond- 
ent of  the  South,  and  who  after  the  war  was  financial 
editor  of  the  Nezv  York  Herald.  He  was  also  author  of 
several  literary  works  of  pronounced  merit.  On  going 
North  after  the  war,  Mrs.  de  Fontaine  said:  “We  left 
our  hearts  in  the  South,  but  took  our  heads  to  the 
North.” 

Amid  all  her  cares  in  literary  work  Mrs.  de  Fontaine 
never  neglected  her  home  and  family.  She  was  a bun- 
dle of  nerves  tied  together  with  energy,  and  every 
adversity  gave  her  new  strength  which  seemed  to  add 
inspiration  to  her  talent  and  gave  success  to  her  en- 
deavors. Although  she  had  been  in  failing  health  since 
the  death  of  her  husband,  a year  ago,  her  death  came 
unexpectedly  to  her  family  and  large  circle  of  friends, 
who  not  onl}'  mourn  for  her,  but  grieve  at  the  loss  of 
her  beautiful  writings,  which  brightened  many  hearts 
and  homes.  She  leaves  a son,  Wade  Hampton  de  Fon- 
taine, and  two  daughters,  Mrs.  E.  Ogden  Schuyler  and 
Edythe  Fleyward  de  Fontaine. 

She  was  buried  in  Columbia,  S.  C.,  her  old  home, 
by  the  side  of  her  hu.sband.  May  they  rest  in  peace! 

The  following  is  one  of  her  poems : 

IN  THE  SOUTH. 

In  the  South  a deeper  crimson 
Comes  upon  the  robin’s  breast, 

■A.nd  a grander  opalescence 
Lingers  in  the  fading  west. 

In  the  South  the  soft  winds  whisper 
Love-songs  to  the  birds  and  flowers, 

And  responsive  answers  waken 
Echoes  from  the  leafy  bowers. 


In  the  .South  the  rippling  waters 
Softly  chant  fond  lullabies 
To  the  nodding  ferns  and  flowers 
Bending  low  in  sweet  surprise. 

In  the  South  the  grand  orchestra 
Of  the  forest  pines  is  heard. 

When  the  low,  sad  miserere 
Into  trembling  life  is  stirred. 

In  the  South  the  warm  blood  rushes 
Through  the  veins  in  faster  streams. 
Painting  blushes  on  fair  faces. 

Waking  passion  from  its  dreams. 

In  the  South  love’s  chords  are  minors. 
Meant  for  hearts,  not  ears,  to  hear, 
Yet  they  sometimes  tremble  wildly. 

As  if  unseen  hands  were  near. 

In  the  South  my  heart  still  lingers. 
Lingers  loath  to  say  farewell, 

For,  like  rush  of  many  waters. 
Memories  come  their  loves  to  tell. 

And  I listen,  fondly  dreaming 
Of  a past  so  wondrous  bright. 

That  I start  in  wild  amazement, 
Finding  daylight  turned  to  night. 


LAST  OF  THE  RODNEY  GUARDS. 

G.  J.  King,  of  Red  Lick,  Miss.,  writes  of  the  pleasure 
he  had  by  the  article  in  the  September  Veteran  con- 
cerning Dr.  J.  C.  Roberts,  of  Pulaski,  Tenn.  On  the 
retreat  from  Tennessee  of  Hood’s  army  his  command 
was  near  Dr.  Roberts’  residence,  in  Giles  County,  when 
he  was  shot  in  the  knee  and  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  Fed- 
erals.  A Dutchman,  who  could  not  understand  Eng- 
lish, saw  him  and  drew  his  gun.  The  explanation  that 
he  was  wounded  was  not  understood,  but  King  knew 
enough  of  German  to  explain,  and  he  was  spared  an- 
other threatened  bullet.  He  was  carried  to  Dr.  Rob- 
erts’ residence,  where  he  was  cared  for  and  treated 
with  unvarying  kindness  until  the  surrender.  During 
that  time  the  authorities  sent  for  him  repeatedly,  but 
the  doctor  succeeded  in  assuring  them  that  he  was  un- 
able to  be  moved.  The  Federals  had  confiscated  the 
doctor’s  surgical  instruments,  so  that  he  could  not  lo- 
cate the  ball,  and  the  treatment  was  therefore  less  ef- 
ficient. A Tennesseean  with  a broken  leg  was  there  at 
the  same  time  under  Dr.  Roberts’  treatment.  He  was 
taken  away  too  soon,  and  by  a fall  in  which  his  leg  was 
rebroken  he  died.  Mr.  King  thinks  the  Federal  au-- 
thorities  ought  to  pay  the  Doctor  yet  for  his  services  in 
treating  Federals  who  were  under  his  humane  treat- 
ment. 

Comrade  King  enlisted  in  May,  i86i,  at  the  age  of 
fourteen ; served  first  as  drummer  in  the  Rodney  Guards 
— Company  D,  Twenty-Second  Mississippi  Regiment. 
He  was  wounded  at  Shiloh,  and  was  left  on  the  battle- 
field, taken  first  to  the  hospital  in  St.  Louis,  then  sent 
to  Camp  Douglas,  and  afterward  he  was  exchanged  at 
Vicksburg.  He  served  from  that  time  under  Johnston 
and  then  under  Flood.  At  the  time  he  was  wounded 
on  Hood’s  retreat  there  were  but  four  of  his  company 
left  of  the  120  members  of  the  proud  Rodney  Guards, 
and  since  then  the  others  have  all  died,  and  he  has  but 
one  leg.  He  has  in  his  possession  the  flag  presented 
to  his  company  by  the  ladies  of  Rodney  in  i86i. 
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THE  SENTINEL  AND  THE  SCOUT, 

What  is  related  in  the  first  four  stanzas 
of  the  following  poem  was  a matter  of 
actual  occurrence  during  the  civil  war, 
and  was  brought  to  light  by  a casual 
meeting  of  tbe  persons  concerned,  years 
after  peace  was  restored.  In  a company 
of  travelers  upon  a steamboat,  the  senti- 
nel sang  the  hymn  again — he  had  become 
famed  for  song — and  the  scout  being 
present,  on  bearing  him  thought  he  must 
be  the  same  who  sang  on  that  memorable 
night.  Upon  inquiry  he  found  that  he 
was  not  mistaken.  The  singer  remem- 
bered well  the  time  and  place,  and  the 
sad  feeling  of  helplessness  that  prompted 
him  to  sing  the  prayer  of  his  heart; 

“Jesus,  Lover  of  my  soul,” 

Sang  a sentinel  one  night. 

As  he  walked  his  lonely  beat 

In  the  pale  moon’s  waning  light. 
“Jesus,  Lover  of  my  soul. 

Let  me  to  thy  bosom  fly,” 

Pleadingly  he  sang,  and  low. 

While  he  felt  that  death  was  nigh. 

“Cover  my  defenseless  head” — 

Softly  on  the  still  night  air — 

“With  the  shadow  of  thy  wing;” 

Sang  he  thus  his  sad  heart’s  prayer. 
Trustingly  he  sang  the  words 
Thinking  only  God  would  hear; 

But  the  night  winds  wafted  them 
To  a hidden  foeman’s  ear. 

Through  the  murky  shades  of  night. 
There  had  crept  a daring  scout 
To  that  lonely  picket’s  stand; 

And  with  sure,  unerring  aim, 

On  his  heart  had  drawn  a bead. 

When,  in  suppliant  tone,  he  heard, 
“Cover  my  defenseless  head.” 

Down  his  deadly  rifle  came; 

He,  himself  a man  of  prayer. 

Could  not  take  the  life  of  one 
Trusting  in  his  Saviour’s  care. 

Softly,  from  his  covert  then 
In  the  shadows,  he  withdrew; 

Leaving  still  that  heart  to  beat. 

Which  he  knew  was  brave  and  true. 

“Jesus,  Lover  of  my  soul,” 

In  life’s  battle  be  thou  nigh; 

And,  amid  its  gathering  gloom, 

“Let  me  to  thy  bosom  fly.” 

When  thou  shalt  to  judgment  bring, 
“Cover  my  defenseless  head 
With  the  shadow  of  thy  wing.” 

— E.  L.  Byers. 


QUEEN  L CRESCENT  ROUTE. 

Handsome  historical  lithograph,  colored 
bird’s-eye  view  of  Chattanooga,  Mission- 
ary Ridge,  Walden’s  Ridge,  and  portions 
of  the  Chickamauga  field  as  seen  from 
the  summit  of  Lookout  Mountain.  High- 
est style  of  lithographer’s  art.  On  fine 
paper,  plate,  10x24.  Mailed  for  10  cents 
in  stamps.  W.  C.  Rinearson,  Gen.  Pass. 
Q.  and  C.  Route,  Cincinnati,  O. 


Wanted. — Agents  to  handle  our  grand 
new  book,  “ Life  of  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee,” 
written  by  members  of  his  family,  and 
beautifully  illustrated.  Every  Southern 
family  will  be  interested  in  it.  Splen- 
did chance  for  canvassers.  Liberal 
terms.  Send  50  cents  for  outfit. 

H.  C.  Hudgins  & Co. 

Atlanta,  Ga. 


HANCOCK'S  DIARY— THE  SECOND 
TENNESSEE, 

Rev.  E.  C.  Faulkner,  Searcy,  Ark. : 

The  title  of  Hancock’s  book,  “Histoi^ 
of  the  Second  Tennessee  Cavalry,”  is 
misleading  to  those  who  have  never  seen 
the  book.  They  are  apt  to  regard  it  as 
a history  of  that  one  regiment  only.  In 
truth,  it  is  a good  history  of  the  Ten- 
nessee and  Mississippi  Departments 
from  the  first  year  of  the  war  to  the 
close.  There  is  much  of  thrilling  inter- 
est in  it  to  all  of  Forrest’s  men  and  their 
friends.  The  author  kept  a diary  and 
faithfully  recorded  all  events  of  interest 
in  the  extensive  territory  in  which  For- 
rest moved  and  fought.  The  author 
wastes  no  words  in  his  narrative,  but 
brings  event  after  event  before  the  read- 
er with  such  panoramic  precision  and 
vividness  that  old  and  young  will  read 
with  interest.  Comrades  don’t  fail  to 
buy  a copy  of  Hancock’s  history.  You 
will  thereby  help  a needy  and  highly  de- 
serving comrade,  and  you  will  get  more 
than  the  value  of  your  two  dollars;  and 
you  will  also  thank  me  for  calling  your 
attention  to  the  book. 

The  book  can  be  had  of  the  author  or 
at  the  Veteran  office. 


LIFE  OF  GEN,  ROBERT  E,  LEE, 

H.  C.  Hudgins  & Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga., 
have  in  press  a life  of  Gen.  Robert  E. 
Lee  from  the  pens  of  Dr.  Edmund  Jen- 
nings Lee,  Mrs.  Roger  A.  Pryor,  Col. 
John  J.  Garnett,  Mrs.  Sallie  Nelson  Ro- 
bins, and  Gen.  T.  L.  Rosser,  all  well  and 
widely  known,  and  most  of  them  mem- 
bers of  the  Lee  family.  It  will  contain 
an  interesting  early  history  of  the  Lee 
family  in  England  and  America,  and  an 
exhaustive  military  biography  of  the 
great  Confederate  leader. 

The  manuscripts  of  these  parties  will 
be  edited  by  R.  A.  Brock,  Secretary  of 
the  Southern  Historical  Society  of  Rich- 
mond. It  is  to  be  beautifully  illustrated 
with  a large  number  of  portraits  and 
spirited  war  scenes — pictures  of  historic 
interest. 

The  book  will  be  sold  by  subscription, 
and  parties  wishing  to  handle  it  should 
apply  to  Messrs.  Hudgins  & Co.,  at  once. 


THE  LIFE  OF  SAM  DAVIS, 

All  the  important  events  of  Sam  Da- 
vis’s life  are  contained  in  W.  D.  Fox’s 
drama,  which  is  a dramatic  history  of 
the  Confederate  hero’s  matchless  deed. 
The  book  has  received  the  flattering 
endorsement  of  the  press  of  the  South, 
and  many  able  public  men  have  ex- 
pressed good  opinions  of  it.  The  price 
has  been  reduced  from  50  cents  to  25 
cents  a copy.  The  book  can  be  had  by 
writing  to  the  Confbdebate  Vetbbajt, 
enclosing  twenty-five  cents  in  silver  or 
stamps.  The  national,  if  not  world- 
wide prominence  of  the  character  will 
make  it  all  the  more  desirable  to  have 
the  splendid  production  by  Mr.  Fox 
prepared  after  prolonged  study  of  his 
matchless  heroism.  Any  subscriber 
who  in  remitting  a renewal  will  send 
a new  subscriber  can  have  the  drama 
free  and  post-paid. 


LIFE  OF  SENATOR  BEN  H.  HILL, 
Ben  Hill,  Jr.,  son  of  the  eminent  ora- 
tor, statesman,  and  patriot,  has  com- 
piled into  a volume  of  823  pages  the 
speeches  and  writings,  also  a life 
sketch,  of  Senator  Ben  Hill,  of  Georgia. 
This  book  is  supplied  by  the  Vetekan 
in  library  binding,  price  $3.50  (origi- 
nally $5),  free  for  10  subscriptions.  Or 
it  will  be  sent  (post-paid  in  both  cases) 
for  $3  with  a renewal  or  new  subscrip- 
tion. The  book  contains  27  of  his  most 
noted  speeches  before  the  people  and 
in  the  United  States  Senate,  and  thirty- 
five  articles  from  his  pen,  twenty-two 
of  which  were  written  during  the  Re- 
construction period,  with  his  famous 
“notes  on  the  situation.”  The  book 
will  be  furnished  in  cloth  for  9 sub- 
scriptions, and  in  gilt  morocco  for  12 
subscriptions  to  Confederate  Vet- 
eran. 
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AYER’S  < 

Cherry  Pectoral 


•woxild  include  the  cure  of 
every  form  of  disease 
•which  affects  the  throat 
and  lungs.  Asthma,  Croup, 
Bronchitis,  Whooping 
Cough  and  other  similar 
complaints  have  (when 
other  medicines  failed) 
yielded  to 


Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral. 


HOWS  THIS  ? 

We  offer  One  Hundred  Dollars  Reward  for  any 
case  of  Catarrh  that  can  not  be  cured  by  Hall’s  Ca- 
tarrh Cure. 

F.  J.  Cheney  & Co.,  Props.,  Toledo,  O. 

We,  the  undersigned,  have  known  F.  J.  Cheney 
for  the  last  15  years,  and  believe  him  perfectly  hon- 
orable in  all  business  transactions  and  financially 
able  to  carry  out  any  obligation  made  by  their  firm. 
West  & Truax,  Wholesaie  Druggists,  Toledo,  O. 
Walding,  Kinnan  & Marvin,  Wholesale  Drug- 
gists, Toledo,  O. 

Hall’s  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally,  acting 
directly  upon  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the 
system.  Price,  75  cents  per  bottle.  Sold  by  all 
Druggists.  Testimonials  free. 


IN  THE  TRENCHES- 

BY  HENRY  CHAMBERS,  PETERSBURG,  1865. 

We  were  gathered  in  the  trenches. 
Where  the  hissing  shot  and  shell, 
Winging  their  curved  aerial  flight. 
Unheeded  round  us  fell. 

Hearts  there  were  that  knew  no  quailing. 
Men  there  were  that  knew  not  fear. 
Weather-beaten,  grizzled  warriors 
Sullenly  assembled  here — 

Grouped  around  our  loved  commander. 
For  on  us  did  he  depend; 

Not  a man  but  was  determined 
To  stand  by  him  to  the  end. 

Ah!  that  end  was  fast  approaching. 
Bitterly  the  truth  we  knew; 

How  we  cursed  that  false  jade,  Fortune, 
That  to  us  had  proved  untrue! 

Soon  would  sound  the  sullen  echoes. 
Called  to  life  by  war’s  last  gun; 

Soon  we’d  turn  our  faces  homeward. 
Prideful,  yet  in  cause  unwon. 

Ah!  “ Lee’s  Miserables”  were  fallen — 
Thinning,  lessening  day  by  day. 

And  our  ranks,  war-swept  and  riven. 
Mustered  now  but  scant  array. 

Where  the  shot  and  shell  fell  fewest. 

On  a blanket  old  and  torn, 

Lay  a sun-bronzed  youthful  soldier. 
Wounded,  dying,  wearied,  worn. 

And  we  gathered  round  to  listen. 
Harkening  to  his  last  request. 

For  he  knew  that  ere-  an  hour 
He  would  be  in  realms  of  rest. 

O’er  his  face  a look  of  sadness. 

Like  the  shadow  of  a cloud. 

Slowly  stole,  and  there  it  settled. 

As  he  gazed  up  at  the  crowd. 

“Comrades,  friends,”  he  slowly  mur- 
mured. 

While  a tear  rolled  down  his  cheek, 
“Rain  and  shine  we’ve  stood  together. 
Side  by  side  for  many  a week. 

Many  a friend  I leave  behind  me; 

Many  a comrade,  gone  before. 

Now  perhaps  awaits  our  coming. 
Mustered  out,  their  battles  o’er. 

Time  is  now  for  words  of  parting. 

For  I know  that  death  is  near; 

But  we,’ve  met  him  oft  in  battle. 

What  have  such  as  we  to  fear.^ 

Far  away  in  South  Carolina, 

On  the  banks  of  old  Santee, 

Lives  my  gentle,  waiting  mother. 

Ah!  how  happy  would  I be 
Could  I raise  the  darkened  shadows 
That  must  now  enshroud  her  life. 

Now  that  here  her  son  has  fallen. 

Fallen  in  this  deadly  strife. 

She  will  have  no  one  to  cheer  her; 

One  she  hoped  to  see  again 
Now  is  dying  in  the  trenches. 

And  her  hopes  are  spent  in  vain. 


Qopfederate  l/eterap. 
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She  it  was,  when  Sumter’s  cannon 

Boomed  and  echoed  through  the  land. 
Bade  me  go  and  fight  for  freedom. 

While  she,  with  her  trembling  hand. 
Helped  to  fit  me  for  the  conflict. 

Telling  me  to  ne’er  forget 
Death  is  better  than  dishonor; 

And  I felt  that  scant  regret 
At  the  parting,  for  all  luring 

Came  day-dreams  of  victories  won. 

As  she,  in  her  sacred  sadness. 

Blessed  her  wild,  impatient  son. 

Some  of  you  will  go  and  tell  her — 

Tell  her  that  my  latest  breath 
Left  my  body  but  to  murmur 

Her  dear  name,  and  that  in  death; 

As  my  eyes  had  lost  their  power. 

And  my  sight  grew  faint  and  dim. 

Her  sweet  face  was  still  before  me. 

As  my  soul  returned  to  Him. 

Tell  her  not  to  grieve  and  mourn  me. 
For  we  part  but  for  a time. 

And  we  soon  shall  be  together 
In  that  fairer,  happier  clime. 

Comrades,  friends,  good-by — God  bless 
you!” 

And  his  breath  came  thick  and  fast. 

As  with  choking  voice  he  whispered, 
“Mother!”  then  he  breathed  his  last. 
There  we  stood  with  heads  bent  lowly; 

Some  of  us  a parting  tear 
Dropped  in  sorrow  for  the  comrade 
Who  in  death  was  lying  here. 

Then  with  touch  all  rude,  but  kindly, 
Laid  him  on  his  lowly  bed. 

And,  returning  to  the  conflict. 

For  a time  forgot  the  dead. 


CONSUMPTION  CURED, 

An  old  physician,  retired  from  practise,  had 
placed  in  his  hands  by  an  East  India  missionary  the 
formula  of  a simple  vegetable  remedy  for  the 
speedy  and  permanent  cure  of  Consumption,  Bron- 
chitis, Catarrh,  Asthma,  and  all  Throat  and  Lung 
Affections,  also  a positive  and  radical  cure  for 
Nervous  Debility  and  all  Nervous  Complaints. 
Having  tested  its  wonderful  curative  powers  in 
thousands  of  cases,  and  desiring  to  relieve  human 
suffering,  I will  send  free  of  charge  to  all  who  wish 
it,  this  receipt,  in  German,  French,  or  English,  with 
full  directions  for  preparing  and  using.  Sent  by 
mail,  by  addressing,  with  stamp,  naming  this  paper, 
W.  A.  Noyes,  820  Powers’  Block,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Your 

Friend 


O' 


the  • • • • 


Hcmvood 

Bicvck 


Wheel  You  Can 

^ '' Depend  Upon, 

For  Lightness,  Swiftness  and 
Strength  it  is  Unsurpassed, 

You  can  learn  all  about  it 
by  addressing 

Hamilton  Kenwood  Cycle  Co. 

203-205-2or  S.Canal  St„  Chicago. 


SOUTHERN 

RAILWAY. 


....THK.... 

GREAT  HIGHWAY  of  TRAVEL, 


Reaching  the  principal  cities  of  the 
South  with  its  own  lines  and  penetrat- 
ing all  parts  of  the  Country  with  its 
connections, 

OFFERS  TO  THK  TRAVELER 
Unexcelled  Train  Serrice, 
Elegant  Equipment,  Fast  Time. 


SCENIC  ROUTE  EAST,  THROUGH 
THE  “LAND  OF  THE  SKY.” 


Short  Line  Between  the  East,the  North, 
the  West  and  the  South. 


The  Southern  Railway,  in  connection 
with  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga,  and  St. 
Louis  Railway  and  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road, operates  daily  a through  sleeping- 
car  between  Nashville  and  New  York, 
via  Chattanooga,  Knoxville,  and  Ashe- 
ville. This  line  is  filled  with  the  hand- 
somest Pullman  drawing-room  buffet 
sleeping-cars,  and  the  east-bound  sched- 
ule is  as  follows:  Leave  Nashville  11:20 
P.M.,  Chattanooga  4:10  a.m.,  Knoxville 
8:20  A.M.,  Hot  Springs  ii  :46  a.m.,  and  ar- 
rives at  Asheville  at  1:15  p.m.,  Washing- 
ton 6:42  A.M.,  New  York  12:43  p.m.  This 
sleeping-car  passes  by  daylight  through 
the  beautiful  and  picturesque  mountain 
scenery  of  East  Tennessee  and  Western 
North  Carolina,  along  the  French  Broad 
River. 


W.  A.  Turk,  Q.  P.  a.,  Washington,  D.  C 

B.  H.  Hardwick,  A.  G.  P.  A.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

C.  A.  Bensootsr,  A.G.PA-.,  Chattanooga,  Tsnm 


A White  Negro! 


would  be  quite  a 
curiosity,  but  not 
_ asmuch  so  asthe 

Afro»American  Bncyclopasdia,  which  contains  over 
400  articles,  covering  every  topic  of  interest  to  the  race, 
by  more  than  200  intelligent  colored  men  and  women. 
The  unanimous  verdict  of  over  50,000  coiored  readers  is 
that  it  is  beyond  all  comparison  the  best  work  the  ne- 
gro HAS  produced.  Every  colored  family  wants  a copy. 
Agents  are  having  a harvest  of  sales,  and  are  getting  the 
largest  commission  ever  offered.  Exclusive  teiTitory. 
Write  for  terms.  J.  T.  Haley  & Co.,  Publishers, 
346  Public  Square,  Nashville,  Tenn 


Dr.  W.  j.  Morrison, 

DENTIST, 

140  N.  Spruee  St.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


Jk  — Agents  for  our  Holi- 

W AN  I bUa  day  and  Juvenile 
Books.  50  cents  to  $2.25.  Brand  new,  superbly  il- 
lustrated with  water-color  plates.  Most  liberal 
rates;  credit  given;  freight  paid;  outfit,  showing 
four  beautiful  books,  free.  Write  quick  for  terri- 
tory. COLONIAL  PUBLISHING  CO.,  P.  0.  Box  204, 
Philadelphia. 


Opposite  Ward’s  School.  Telephone  392. 


Gray  Hair  Made  rark 

By  a harmless  Home  Wash.  Also  makes  the  hair 
grow.  Full  directions  and  recipe  for  25  cts.  IVCrs. 
A.  Huntley,  4313  Evans  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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PRICE  AND  QUALITY 

Are  two  of  the  factors  which  should  be  consid^ 
ered  in  purchasing  musical  instruments.  If  you 
consider  price  alone,  youll  probably  not  buy  of 
us,  because  we  don^t  sell  cheap  goods.  But  if 
you  are  willing  to  pay  a reasonable  price  for  a 
fine  instrument  we  will  sell  you  anything  from 
a piano  to  a Jew^s^harp. 

LYNNWOOD  GUITARS  AND  MANDOLINS 

Are  sold  exclusively  by  our  house  and  are  justly  celebrated  for  their  beautiful 
tone  and  artistic  finish,  They  are  as  good  as  the  best,  and  better  than  many  for 
which  double  the  price  Is  asked,  A written  guarantee  accompanies  every  Lynm' 
wood.  Write  for  catalogue  and  full  Information  as  to  prices, 


MUSIC. 


We  Sell  Everything  in  Sheet  Music,  Musici'Books,  etc.  We  Will  Send  by  Mail, 
Postpaid,  Any  of  These  Pieces  for  Half  the  Price  Named, 


# 

m 


w 

w 


SEND  STAMPS  OR  POST-OFFICE  MONEY-ORDER, 

Only  Girl  in  Town,  Waltz  Song,  By  W,  R,  Williams  50c, 

I Wait  for  Thee,  Waltz  Song  (flute  obligato).  By  E,  L,  Ashford  , , , , , 60c, 

On  the  Dummy  Line,  Coon  Song,  By  James  Grayson  , , , , » , , 40c, 

Hills  of  Tennessee,  Ballad,  By  E,  T,  Hildebrand  40c, 

Sweethearts,  Ballad,  By  H,  L,  B,  Sheetz  40c, 

Dance  of  the  Brownies,  Waltz,  By  Lisbeth  J,  Shields  ««•««,,  40c, 
Commercial  Travelers,  March,  O,  G,  Hille  50c, 

Hermitage  Club,  Two/Step,  Frank  Henniger  50c, 

Col,  Forsythe's  Favorite,  March,  Carlo  Sorani  40c, 

Twilight  Musings,  For  Guitar,  Repsie  Turner  , , , , , . , , 30c. 


4 


m 


R.  DORMAN  & CO.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


Hention  VETERAN  when  yo«.  write. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


The  Leading  School  and  Teachers’  Bureau  ol 
the  South  and  Southwest  is  the 

National  Bureau  of  Education. 

J.  W.  BLAIR,  Proprietor,  Successor  to  Miss 
Cbosthwait  and  J.  W.  Blair. 

Willeox  Building,  NashviUe,  T«u. 

Send  stamp  for  information. 


^Positions. . . 
Suaranieed 

Under  reasonable 
conditions  .... 


Free  tuition.  We  give  one  or  more  free  schol- 
arships in  every  county  in  the  U.  S.  Write  us. 

Will  accept  notes  for  tuition 
or  can  deposit  money  in  bank 
until  position  is  secured.  Car 
fare  paid.  No  vacation.  En- 
ter at  any  time.  Open  for  both 
sexes.  Cheap  board.  Send  for 
free  illustrated  catalogue. 
Address  J.  F.  Draughon,  Pres’t,  at  either  place. 

Draughon’s 
F*ractical..... 

Business .... 

NASHVILLE,  TENN.,  GALVESTON  AND  TEXARKANA.TEX 

Bookkeeping,  Shorthand,  Typew  riting,  etc. 

The  most  thorough,  practical  and  progressive 
schools  of  the  kind  in  the  world,  and  the  best 
patronized  ones  in  the  South.  Indo  rsed  by  bank- 
ers, merchants,  ministers  and  others.  Four 
weeks  in  bookkeeping  with  us  are  equal  to 
twelve  weeks  by  the  old  plan.  J.  F.  Draughon, 
President,  is  author  of  Draughon’s  New  System 
of  Bookkeeping,  “Double  Entry  Made  Easy.” 
Home  study.  We  have  prepared,  for  home 
study,  books  on  bookkeeping,  penmanship  and 
shorthand.  Write  for  price  list  “Home  Study.” 
Extract.  “Prof.  Draughon— I learned  book- 
keeping at  home  from  your  books,  while  holding 
a position  as  night  telegraph  operator.” — C.  E. 
Leffingwell,  Bookkeeper  for  Gerber  & Ficks, 
Wholesale  Grocers,  South  Chicago,  111. 

{^Mention  this  paper  when  vuriting.') 

Business 
6011606. 

2d  floor  Cumberland  rresbyterian  Pub.  House, 

NASHVILLE,  TENISl. 

A practical  school  ot  established  reputation. 
No  catchpenny  methods.  Bu.siness  m^n  recom- 
mend this  College.  Write  lor  circulars.  Men- 
tion this  paper.  Address 

E.  W.  JENNINGS,  Piuncipai.. 


Bowling  Green  Business  College. 

Busiaess,  Shorthand,  Typewriting,  Telegra- 
phy, and  Penmanship  taught.  Graduates  secure 

positions.  Beautiful  catalogue  free.  Address 
CHERRY  BROS.,  Bowling  Green,  Ky. 

. . .THE.  . . 

3ailey  Dental  3ooms, 

222^  N.  Summer  St.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Teeth  Extracted  25  cts. ; Beautiful  Sets  of  Arti- 
ficial Teeth  $5:  the  Very  Best  Artificial  Teeth 
J7.50;  Fillings  from  5Dc  up.  Crowa  and  Bridge 
Werk  a Specialty,  All  Work  Warranted  First- 


class, 


DR.  J . P BAILEY,  Prop 


1 ■ mi  ^ Opium,  Cocain 

lYI  \/IC"niraCi,  Whisky  habits 
cured  at  home.  Remedy  $5.  ^Cure  Guaranteed. 
Endorsed  by  physicians,  ministers,  and  others. 
Book  of  particulars,  testimonials,  etc.,  free.  To- 
baccoline, the  tobacco  cure,  $1.  Established  1892. 
WILSON  CHEMICAL  COMPANY,  Dublin,  Tex. 


ARTIFICIAL  LIMBS, 

) With  all  the  latest  known  improvements,  at 
greatly  reduced  prices.  Satisfaction  guaran- 
teed. Send  for  circular.  B.  MATTHEWS, 
Cor.  4th  Ave.  & Market  St.,  Louisville,  Ky. 


JOY  <&  SON, 

Cut  Flowers,  Funeral  and  Wedding  Designs,  Rose 
Plants  a Specialty,  Express  Orders  Solicited,  Men-- 
tion  VETERAN  when  ordering,  X'  X X X X 
Store,  610  Church  Street,  (telephone  484)  Nashville,  Tenn. 
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Our  Goods  are  the  Bes9 
Our  Prices  the  lowest 
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1,000 

Favorite 

R.ECIPES  In  the 

Standard 
Cook  Book 
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See  Premium  Offers  Below. 

The  Standard  Cook  Book  is  the  prod- 
uct of  many  good  cooks,  the  recipes 
being  selected  from  over  20,000  sub- 
mitted by  experienced  housekeepers 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  in  a prize 
contest.  Over  1,000  of  the  choicest 
of  these  were  selected  by  competent 
judges.  These  prize  recipes  have  been 
printed  in  a handsome  book  of  320 
pages,  each  page  5\  inches  wide  by 
inches  long.  Already  over  500,000 
copies  have  been  sold.  No  French 
“ stuffs.”  no  fancy  ‘‘  fixin’s,”  no  rec- 
ipes from  men  cooks,  in  the  Standard  2 
Cook  Book.  They  are  all  tested  rec-  0 
ipes,  known  to  be  excellent  for  plain,  0 
wholesome,  delicious  home  cooking.  With  this  book  in  hand  it  is  an  easy  matter  ^ 
to  arrange  a splendid  variety,  which  is  one  of  the  secrets  of  good  cooking.  The  ^ 
book  is  printed  on  v-ind  iiaper,  and  to  any  housekeeper  is  worth  one  dollar.  ^ 
This  cook-book  will  be  suppled  free  with  two  new  subscribers  to  the  VETER-  ^ 
AN,  or  one  renewal  and  a new  subscriber.  How  easy  it  will  be  when  you  send  0 
renewal  to  ask  a friend  to  subscribe  with  you!  Address  o 

CONFEDERATE  VETERAN,  Nashville,  Tenn.  | 
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HOT  SPRINGS  A T HOME, 

Rheumatism,  Asthma,  Blood,  Liver, 
Skin,  and  Kidney  troubles  speedily 
cured.  Luxurious  Turkish  • Russian 
bath  for  well.  Agents  wanted.  Spe- 
CAL  Price  in  towns  where  we  have  no 
agents.  Hygienic  Bath  Cabinet  Co., 
Nashville,  Tenn. 


BLUE 


THE 

CUT-PRICE 

JEWELER, 


228  N.  Summer  Street, 
NASHVILLE,  TENN. 


Retails  Everything  at 
Wholesale  Prices. 

Sells  Nothing  but 

The  Highest  Class  Goods. 


^^^Pays  cash  for  Confederate  Money,  War 
Belies,  and  Old  Gold.  Does  repair  work 
quick,  neat,  and  cheap.  Wants  your  trade. 

Motto — Reliable  Good,  Fair  Dealings,  and 
Bottom  prices. 


GOLD, 


$100.00  IN  OulD  Given 
away  by  the  YOUTH’S 
ADVOCATE,  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  _ to  the  person 


Rir'vr'lfi  itnrl  who  will  form  the  greatest 
<11IU  number  of  words  from  the 
Q t.of^  I name  DRAUGHON.  Send, 

OCIlUlCiralllJJ  the  contest  closes. 

Given  away  4Ti/SS.'^we“Fsroffet 

free,  Bicycle  or  Scholarship  in  Draughon’s  Bus. 
Colleges,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Galveston  or  Texar- 
kana, Texas.  The  YOUTH’S  ADVOCATE  is  a 
semi-monthly  journal  of  sixteen  pages.  Eleva- 
ting in  character  and  interesting  and  profitable  to 
people  of  all  ages.  Non-denominational.  Stories 
and  other  interesting  matter  well  illustrated. 
Agents  wanted.  (Mention  this  paper  when. 


€.  R.  BADOUX,  226N,  Summer  St., 

NASHVILLE,  TENN., 


I>e«ds  in  H»ir  Goods,  Hair  Ornaments,  and 
I^diee'  head  dress  articles  of  every  description. 
First  quality  Hair  Switches  to  match  any  sample 
color  of  hair  sent,  $2.50.  Shell  and  Black  Hair 
Ornaments  in  endless  variety;.  Readers  of  the 
Vbtbran  who  wish  anything  in  the  line  of  head 
dress  can  ascertain  price  by  writing  and  de- 
scribing what  is  wanted.  Goods  sent  by  mail  or 
express.  I have  anything  yon  want  for  perfeet 
head  dress.  O.  R.  Badooz,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


Blackwell’s  Bull  Durham 
Smoking  Tobacco 


For  over  twenty-five  years  the  standard  smoking  tobacco  of  the  world. 
To-day  More  Popular  than  Ever. 

To  have  a good  smoke  anytime  and  everytime  it  is  only  necessary  to 
get  Bull  Durham.  It  is  all  good  and  always  good. 

BLACKWELL’S  DURHAM  TOBACCO  CO., 

DURHAM^  N.  C. 


jnissoun  Paclflc  Baliwag, 

The  great  through  line  from 
St.  Louis  to  Kansas  City,  St. 
Joe,  Omaha,  Pueblo,  Denver, 
and  Salt  Lake.  Try  the  New 

Fast  Train,  Kansas  and  Ne- 
braska Limited. 

Iron  Mountain  Route, 


“®ne  Countrg, 

. . . ®ne  fflag." 

The  ...  . 

BEST  PLACE 
to  Purchase  .... 

Flags,  Banners,  Swords,  Belts,  Caps, 

and  all  kinds  of  Military  Equipment  it  at 

J.  A.  JOEL  6t  CO., 

8S  Nassau  Street,  NEW  YOUK. 

SEND  FOB  PRICE  LIST. 


.BICYCLES 

ijOur  Immense  Stock  PRICE, 
y of  new  wheels  with  a few  ' 
secondhand  must  be  reduced  im- 
mediately. Prices  $12t$15,$18,$20,$2S,$25 
$29, $32,  Richest  grades.  Standard  makes  1897  mod- 
els. Guaranteed  Shipped  on  approval.  WE  WANT 
AGENTS  EVERYWHERE.  You  can  make  money  selling:  our 
Bicycles.  Write  immediately  for  list  and  terms.  >Ve 
will  give  u wheel  free  for  work  In  your  nelghborh«>od. Write 
for  particulars.  NORTHERN  CYtlLE  ANU  SUPPLY  CO. 
134  Van  Ruren  Street,  A 18  Chicago. 


PROVIDENCE  EUR  COMPANY, 

49  Westminster  St.,  Providence,  R.  I., 

Wants  all  kinds  of  Raw  Furs,  Skins,  Ginseng, 
Seneca,  etc.  Full  prices  guaranteed.  Careful 
selection,  courteous  treatment,  immediate  remit- 
tance. Shipping  Tags,  Ropes,  furnished  free. 
Write  for  latest  price  circulars. 


The  most  direct  line  via 
Memphis  to  all  points  in  Ar- 
kansas and  Texas,  West  and 
Southwest.  Free  reclining 
chairs  on  all  trains.  Through 
coaches  Memphis  to  Dallas 
and  Ft.  Worth. 


OUR  MOTTO:  “ Good  ” Work  at  Reasonable  Prices. 


ODONTUNDER  DENTAL  PARLORS. 

Con.B-\aJ.ta.tlo3a. 


Stegkr  Building, 
i6i  N.  Cherry  St., 


NASHVILLE.  TENN. 


A.  J.  HAGER,  D.D.S.,  Manager. 


Does  Your  Roof  Leak? 

OLD  ROOFS  MADE  GOOD  AS  NEW. 

If  an  old  leaky  tin,  iron,  or  steel  roof,  paint  it 
with  Allen’s  Anti -Rust  Japan.  One  coat  is 
enough  ; no  skill  required  ; costs  little  ; goes  far, 
-and  lasts  long.  Stops  leaks  and  prolongs  tbe 
life  of  old  roofs.  Write  for  evidence  and 
•circulars.  Agents  wanted.  Allen  Anti  - RcsT 
Mfg.  Co.,  413  Vine  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


DR.  ALVA  D.  CAGE, 
X>enttst, 

420J4  Union  St.,  NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

TAILOR 

AND 

DRAPER. 

323  CHURCH  STREET, 

Y.  M.  O.  A.  BUIL.DINQ,  ♦ ♦ • 

♦ ♦ NASHVILLE.  TENN. 


!nowerij 


For  maps,  rates,  free  books  on  Texas, 
Arkansas,  and  all  Western  States,  and 
further  information,  call  on  your  local 
ticket  agent  or  write 

R.  T.  G.  MATTHEWS,  S.  T.  A , 

Louisville,  Ky. 

H.  C.  TOWNSEND.  G.  P.  and  T.  A., 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Calvert  Bros.  & Taylor, 

Photographers  and 
Portrait  Painters, 

Cor.  CHERRY  and  UNION  STS.,  NASHVILLE,  TENN. 
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The 

unkIine 

To  The 

North 


NASHVIUE 

ROUTE  OF  THE 


CHICAGO  and 
NASHVILLE 


imiTED 


THE  ONLY 

Pullman  Vestibuled  Train  Service  with 
Newest  and  Finest  Day  Coaches, 
Sleepers,  and  Dining-cars 

the  south 

TO 

Terre  Haute,  Indianapolis, 

CHICAGO, 

Milwaukee,  St.  Paul, 

AND  ALL  POINTS  IN  THE 

WORTH  AND  NORTHWEST. 

S.  L.  RODGERS, 

Southern  Passenger  Agent, 
Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
D.  H,  HILLMAN, 

Commercial  Agent, 

Nashville,  Tenn. 
F.  P.  JEFFRIES, 

Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Agent, 
Evansville,  InH, 

CIVIL  WAR  BOOKS,  POR- 
TRAITS,  AITOGRAPHS, 


BOUGHT  AND  SOLD  BY 

AMERICAN  PRESS  CO., 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Special  Lists  Sent  to  Buyers. 


DISCOVERED 


I 


A face  wash  that 
will  remove  that 
greasy  complexion  and  leave  it  soft  and  white  in  lo 
minntes  after  washing,  and  in  a week  remove  all 
pimples,  blackheads,  and  tan.  Bleaches  the  skin 
without  irritation.  Perfectly  harmless;  contains  no 
ooisons.  Costs  but  five  cents  to  prepare  enough  to 
astsix  months.  Recipe  and  full  directions,  25  cts. 
MRS.  B.  HUNTER,  4313  Evans  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


nk* 

GEORGIA  HOME 
INSURANCE  CO., 

Bolumbus,  Gom 


Strongest  and  Largest  Fire  hio 
surance  Company  in  the 
South. 

Cash  Assets  Over  One  NWlion 
Ehllars. 

Agents  throughout  the  South 
and  the  South  only. 

Patronize  the  Home  Company. 


I 


BAD 


L V\  MUUm  / 


I 

lif 


I 


WASHINGTON 
BALTIMORE 
PHILADELPHIA 
NEW  YORK' 

STOP  OVER  AT  WASHINGTON 


I 


H.  E.  PARMER,  THEJINNER, 

418K  DEADERICK  ST., 
NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

Tin  and  Slate  Roofing,  Guttering,  Gal- 
vanized Iron  and  Copper  Cornice.  Job 
work.  Country  work  a specialty.  Esti- 
mates given.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 


THE  IMPROVED 

VICTOR  Incubator 

Hatches  Chickens  by  Steam.  Absolutely 
ftelf-resulatliic;.'  The  simplest,  most 
reliaole,  and  cheapest  fir.st-clas8  Hatcher 
in  the  market.  Clrrulara  FREE.  Address 
I CEO*ERTEL  CO., LONDON,  ONT.  or  QUINCY,  ILL. 


^¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥•0^ 

1 60  to  Texas 
in  Comfort 


♦ 
¥ 
¥ 

♦ 
¥ 
¥ 

There’s  no  use  In  making  ♦ 
the  trip  a hard  one  when 
you  can  just  as  well  go  ¥ 
in  comfort.  ¥ 

¥ 

The  Cotton  Belt  Route 

♦ 
♦ 

are  models  of  comfort 
and  ease.  You’ve  a com-  W 
fortable  bed  at  night  and  ¥ 
a pleasant  and  easy  rest-  ¥ 
ing  place  during  the  day.  wj 
You  won’t  have  to  worry 
about  changing  cars 
either,  for  they  run 
through  from  Memphis  ¥ 
to  the  principal  points  in  ¥ 
Texas  without  change.  ¥ 
Besides,  chair  cars,  com-  J 
fortable  day  coaches  and  ¥ 
Pullman  Sleepers  run 
through  on  all  trains.  J 
Absolutely  the  only  line  ¥ 
operating  such  a fine  ser-  ¥ 
vice  between  Memphis  ¥ 
and  Texas. 

S If  Ton  are  Going  to  Move  $ 

^ to  Arkansas  or  Texas,  ¥ 

¥ write  for  our  descriptive 

J pamphlets  (free),  they  ¥ 

will  help  you  find  a good  ¥ 

¥ place  to  locate.  5 

1 ♦ 


* 

¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

* Free  Beclining  Chair  Cars 

* 

* 

* 

* 

¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

* 

¥ 


w.  e. 

Trav.  Pass.  Agt., 
Nashville,  Tenn. 


♦ 

E.  W.  LaBElUHE,  « 

Gen.  Pass.  & Tkt.Agt.  ^ 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  ^ 


You  Get 

the  Profits 

Of  Dealers,  Agents,  Jobbers 
and  Middlemen  by  buying  di- 
rect from  the  manufacturer. 


No  better  wheel  made  than  the 

Acme  Bicycle 

Built  in  our  own  factory  by 
skilled  workmen,  using  the  best 
material  and  the  most  improved 
machinery.  IVe  have  no  agents 
Sold  direct  from  factory  to  the 
rider,  fully  warranted.  Shipped 
anywhere  for  examination. 

WRITE  FOR 

Our  Interesting  Offer 

Acme  Cycle  Co.,  Elkhart,  Ind. 
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music!  musk!  music! 


$10 


WORTH  OF  CHOICE  SHEET  MISIC 
SENT  POST-PAID  EOR  ONLY  . . . 


$1. 


If  you  possess  a piano  oi  organ,  you  must  buy  more  or  less  music,  and  we  want  you  to  buy  it 
from  us.  We  fully  realize  that  we  can  not  have  any  of  your  trade  without  offering  some  strong  induce- 
ment for  you  to  send  us  your  first  order.  Every  well-established  and  prosperous  business  is  supported 
by  thousands  of  patrons  who,  by  sending  their  first  order,  discovered  that  they  had  found  a good 
house  to  deal  with.  We  want  that  to  be  your  experience  with  us,  and  we  will  spare  no  pains  to 
make  it  such 

To  induce  you  to  make  a beginning,  and  thereby  give  us  a chance  of  securing  in  you  a lifelong  cus- 
tomer, we  herewith  make  the  greatest  bargain  offer  of  first=class,  high=priced,  and  fine=quality 
sheet  music  that  has  ever  been  known. 

FOR  $1  WE  WILL  SEND  20  PIECES  OF  CHOICE 
SHEET  MISIC  BY  MAIE  OR  EXPRESS,  PREPAID. 


This  music  is  to  be  of  our  selection,  but  we 
desire  you  to  state  whether  you  want  it  to  be 
vocal  or  instrumental,  waltz  songs,  polkas,  schot- 
tisches,  marches,  two  steps,  or  variations ; in 
other  words,  give  us  as  accurate  a description  as 
possible  of  the  style,  character,  and  grade  of  dif- 
ficulty of  the  music  you  want.  Please  mention 
also  what  instrument  you  have,  whether  a piano 
or  organ,  as  the  music  will  be  selected  by  com- 
petent musicians,  and  they  will  send  what  is 
most  suitable  for  the  instrument  you  have. 

The  twenty  pieces  will  be  fii'st-class  music  in 
every  respect,  printed  from  the  finest  engraved 
plates  on  the  best  quality  of  paper,  and  many  of 
them  will  have  beautiful  and  artistic  lithograph 
title-pages. 

The  average  retail  price  of  each  twenty  pieces 
will  be  from  $9  to  $11,  and  it  will  cost  from  18 
to  23  cents  to  mail  each  lot,  and  as  the  $i  re- 
ceived with  each  order  Avill  not  half  pay  the  cost 
of  the  printing  and  paper,  none  of  the  pieces  sent 
will  be  furnished  a second  time  at  this  price. 


We  have  a catalogue  of  over  5,000  publica= 
tions  of  sheet  music,  and  our  object  is  to  place 
some  of  each  of  these  pieces  in  every  home  that 
contains  a piano  or  organ,  feeling  assured  that 
the  music  thus  introduced,  when  played  and 
sung,  will  be  our  best  advertisement,  and  the  re- 
sultant orders  will  amply  compensate  us  for  the 
sacrifice  we  make  in  this  offer.  If  you  prefer  to 
have  sample  copies  of  our  music  before  sending 
a $ 1 order,  send  us  30  cents  in  postage=stamps, 
and  we  will  send  you  4 pieces,  post=paid. 

With  each  $i  order  we  will  send  as  a premi- 
um a set  of  six  photographs,  representing  six 
different  views  and  buildings  of  the  Tennessee 
Centennial  Exposition" 

We  deal  in  everything  known  in  music,  and 
musical  instruments  of  every  description.  No 
matter  what  you  want  in  the  music  line,  write  us 
for  catalogues  and  get  our  prices  before  making 
your  order. 


Mandolins  and  Guitars. 


What  could  be  nicer  for  a Christmas  present  than  one  of  these  instruments? 

as  cheap  as  $3  and  Guitars  as  low  as  $4.  Send  for  Catalogues. 


We  have  Mandolins 


H.  A.  FRENCH  CO., 


237  North  Summer  Street, 


NASHVILLE,  TENN. 


mention  VETERAN  when  you  write. 


S') 


DEI  OK  ATINi;  (iR  AVES  OE'  1 H E CAMP  CHASE  PRISON  DEAD,  COLl'MBUS,  OHKJ,  1897.  (See  pat;ts  50''.) 


IVE  short  years ! It  was  " four  long  years  " that  the  Confederate  army  fought  until  flanked  by  excessive  odds,  then  rallied  and 
fought  again  and  again  until  almost  exterminated  and  impoverished.  To  represent  those  six  hundred  thousand  men,  living  and 
dead,  and  to  be  commended  in  that  sacred  trust  ten  thousand  times,  oft  repeated,  fills  the  heart  with  gratitude  and  humility. 
The  VETERAN  has  been  read  by  veterans  and  their  families  of  both  armies,  and  no  unkind  comment  upon  it  is  known.  The 
five  years  of  its  existence,  the  fifth  volume  being  concluded  with  this  number,  aggregate  a circulation  of  724,228  copies,  in 
which  over  180,000  pounds  of  fine  paper  have  been  used — about  2,000  pages  of  reading'matter,  with  nearly  2,000  engravings.  The  suc^ 
cess  of  the  VETERAN  ts  attributable  mainly  to  the  unanimity  of  sentiment  of  the  Southern  people,  who  know  that  it  has  ever  been  faith.- 
ful  to  its  name  and  who  appreciate  these  conditions  the  more  because  no  such  prominence  has  been  attained  even  by  any  Grand  Army 
publication  in  the  North,  where  millions  and  millions  of  dollars  are  paid  annually  to  their  veterans  in  pensions.  This,  however,  is  " a 
fight  to  a finish,"  There  can  be  neither  abatement  of  zeal  in  the  work  nor  economy  in  the  management,  hence  it  is  necessary  to  appeal 
to  all  who  believe  in  the  VETERAN  to  give  it  unstinted  and  continued  support.  The  multitude  who  have  been  active  workers  and 
stopped — who  are  not  dead — are  urged  to  rally  again  and  again  in  its  behalf.  Each  friend,  like  a true  soldier,  is  requested  to  do  a part. 


■ 


w 

f 

w 
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LEE’S  SCHOOLHISTORIESOFTHEUNITEDSTATES. 

A splendid  new  r^eries  of  Histoi  ies.  Three  editions:  Advanced,  Brief,  and  Primary  ; by  Mus.  Sc.san  Pendleton  Lee,  of  Lexing- 
ton, Va.  Whenever  tested  have  i)roved  eminently  satisfactory  as  text-books.  Teachers,  pu])ils,  and  patrons  are  delighted. 

Lee’s  “ History  " fills  m>  ulea  of  a das-  book  in  llie  sclioolroom,  ami  it  deserves  to  be  in  every  school  in  llie  land.  IION.  John  O.  Turner, 

State  Suijerintendent  of  Education  for  .Alabama,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

I think  it  will  find  it-  way  into  most  of  our  sdiool.s.  and  will  be  a source  of  inspiration  to  oiir  boys  and  girls.  - C.  I.  Davis,  ,\.M., 

I’resideut  A.  M.  & E.  College,  Arcadia,  La. 

Lee’s  “ History  of  Ihe  t'nited  States”  was  introduced  here  last  September,  and  we  are  delighted  with  it  after  a test  of  nine  months.  It  ought  to  be 
used  everywhere.  E.  E.  Co.viEitvs,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Gainesville,  Tex. 

We  are  using  Lee’s  “Enited  Slates  History  " and  Curry’s  “South.”  Their  use  has  aroused  marvelous  interest  in  both  cla-ses. 

.1  AS.  .V.  McL.ai  gii LIN.  Superintendent  Wadesboro  Giaded  School,  Wadesboro,  N.  G. 


SOUTHERN  STATES  OF  THE  AMERICAN  UNION. 

l>v  J.  L.  M.  Cv\iR\.  A fiiu*  \v<)rk  for  Advanced  History  Classes.  Used  in  many  of  the  leading  Colleges,  Universities,  and  Sem- 
imiries. 

l'|ion  caretul  e.xaniination,  I think  il  is  well  adapled  to  use  in  High  Schools  and  Colleges,  and  I have  derided  to  use  it  as  a text-book  in  my  classes 
in  the  l’eal)od>  Normal  (Ollege.  Prof.  K.  W . G arrktt. 

Chair  of  American  Uistorj’,  Peabody  Normal  College,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

The  liook  has  heeii  siudhal  by  the  members  of  the  -enior  classes  with  great  inlerest,  and  is  lieing  read  by  the  patrons  of  the  scliools.  The  interest  in 
the  hook  lias  m.t  been  eonfined  to  1 be  sclioe.ls,  anil  I hope  it  will  find  general  sale.  ‘ W.  F.  SLATON, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Scliools,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

We  are  using  Curry's  -onth  and  Southern  l.iterature”  in  Ouaobila  I'ollego,  and  we  are  very  ninoh  pleased  in  every  waj’  with  both  hooks. 

■I.  W.  CoNGKK.  President  Onaehila  liaptisl  ( ollege.  .Arkadelphia,  Ark. 


MANLY’S  “SOUTHERN  LITERATURE.” 

By  Miss  Lonsi-;  Manly,  of  Greenville,  S.  C.  Choice  extracts  from  prominent  Southern  writers.  Full  list  of  Southern  autliors. 
Used  as  a reader  an>]  in  the  regular  literature  classes. 

' It  i-  a most  e.xeellent  work  and  we  at  once  adopteil  it  as  a tevt-book.  It  shoald  be  ia  every  school  in  the  Unite  1 States.  The  North  needs  it  even 
more  than  the  South.  Pkof.  11.  II.  Willis,  Arkansas  University,  Fayetteville,  Ark. 

1 am  heartily  in  favor  of  Lee’s  “ Hi-torv.”  Regard  it  as  the  verv  best  hook  I’ve  seen.  I akso  wish  to  use  Manly’s  “ Literature”  in  our  seventh  and 
eig-hth  grade-,  and  shall  reeommeud  to  my  teaelnw  friends  lo  read 'l)r.  ( nn  y’s  “ South.”  W.  J.  Cla  Y,  Suiierinlendent  City  Schools.  Dublin.  Tex. 


Send  for  Catalogue  of  New  Text-Books.  Best  Books.  Low  Prices. 

Address  B F.  JOHNSON  PUBLISHING  CO.,  3 and  5 S.  Eleventh  St.,  RICHMOND,  VA. 


"RED  ROCK— A CHRONICLE 
OF  RECONSTRUCTION,"  BY 
THOMAS  NELSON  PAGE,.;:^ 


In  Scribner’s  Magazine  for  98*  will  appear 
Mr.  Page’s  first  long  novel. 

He  has  hereiofore  written  of  the  Old  South 
or  the  New  South;  he  now  writes,  with  all  the  richness  of  color  that 
has  gained  him  so  much  atfection,  a novel  of  the  era  when  the  Old 
South  was  lost  forever  and  the  New  South  had  not  yet  found  itself. 

It  is  the  tirst  presentation  of  the  domestic  and  social  side  of  the  Re- 
construction period,  with  an  inside  view  of  carpetbag  politics.  It  is  writ- 
ten from  a Southern  point  of  view. 

I'he  doings  of  the  Kuklux  Kian  tigure  in  the  story,  and  there  are 
other  elements  that  furnish  movement.  But  all  through  there  is  the 
fascinating  atmosphere  of  old  families  in  Southern  house  parties,  and 
generous  hospitality,  and  beautiful  women  and  gallant  men, 

Mr.  Page  has  devoted  four  years  to  the  story,  and  he  considers  it  his 
best  work.  It  will  be  illustrated  by  B.  West  Clinedinst. 


Tbomai;  Nelson  Page, 
of  Virginia. 


I*  rmn  a dr;i  \\  i it** 


CliiU’ilinsl  for  •‘/(’cf/  KorJ^ a Chron  rl,>  oj  -The  full  prospectus  for  iSySy  in  small  lu)ok  form,  printed  in  two  colors,  with  numerous  illus- 

lu-roiisintrtion."  tralions  (cover  and  decorations  by  Muxfitdd  l*arrislt),  will  he  sent  upon  application. 


SCRIBNER'S  A MAGAZINE  153-157  X FIFTH  -T  AVENUE  X.  NEW  A:  YORK. 


fidelity  — PATRIOTISM  — PROGRESS. 


Q3[?f^ederat^  l/eterai^. 


PUBLISHED  MONTHLY  IN  THE  INTEREST  OP  CONFEDERATE  VETERANS  AND  KINDRED  TOPICS. 


Entered  at  the  postoffice,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  as  second-class  matter. 

Advertising  Rates:  $1.50  per  inch  one  time,  or  $15  a year,  except  last 
page.  One  page,  one  time,  special.  $:15.  Discount:  Halt  year,  one  issue; 
one  year,  two  issues.  This  is  Ijelow  the  former  rate. 

Contributors  will  please  be  diligent  to  abbreviate.  The  space  is  too 
important  for  anything  tiiat  has  not  special  merit. 

Tlie  date  to  a subscription  is  always  given  to  the  month  before  it  ends. 
For  instance,  if  the  Vet kr an  he  ordered  to  begin  witli  .January,  the  date  on 
mail  list  will  be  December,  and  the  subscriber  is  entitled  to  that  numl)er. 


The  “civil  war”  w.ns  too  long  ago  to  be  called  the  “late”  war,  and  when 
correspondents  use  that  term  tlie  word  “great”  (war)  will  be  substituted. 


Circulation:  ’93,  79,430;  ’94,  121,644;  ’95,  154,992;  ’96,  161,3.32. 


OFFICIALLY  REPRESENTS: 

United  Confederate  Veterans, 

United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy, 

Sons  of  Veterans  and  other  Organizations. 

The  Veteran  is  approved  and  endorsed  by  a larger  and 
more  elevated  patronage,  doubtless,  than  any  other  publication 
in  existence. 


Though  men  deserve,  they  may  not  win  success. 

The  brave  will  honor  the  brave,  vanquished  none  the  less. 


REUNION  OF  CONFEDERATE  ASSOCIATIONS  OF  EAST  TENNESSEE  AT  DECATUR. 


CONFEEERATES  IN  EAST  TENNESSEE 

J.  W.  Lillard,  Decatur,  Tenn.,  sends  this  sketch: 

The  Confederate  reunion  held  at  Decatur,  Meigs 
County,  Tenn.,  on  the  29th  of  September  was  a success 
in  eveiy  particular.  Fully  twenty-five  hundred  people 
of  Meigs,  Rhea,  McMinn,  and  Roane  Counties  were 
present,  and  two  hundred  and  fourteen  Confederate 
veterans  were  in  line  of  march.  It  was  a joint  reunion 
of  Camps  J.  W.  Gillespie,  Dayton;  J.  C.  Vaughn,  Ath- 
ens; and  John  M.  Lillard,  Decatur — all  of  Tennessee. 

V.  C.  Allen,  Commander  of  the  J.  W.  Gillespie 
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Camp,  presided,  on  account  of  the  feeble  health  of  Col. 
G.  W.  McKenzie,  Commander  of  the  J.  M.  Lillard 
Camp.  Misses  Fannie  Cross  Arrants  and  Sallie  Legg 
read  essays — “In  Memoriam  of  the  ex-Confederates’’ 
and  “A  Defense  of  the  Stars  and  Bars.”  Addresses 
were  made  by  T.  L.  Arnwine,  John  E.  Pyott,  W.  T. 
Lane,  V.  C.  Allen,  T.  M.  Burkett,  G.  W.  Brewer,  Capt. 
W.  E.  McElwee,  and  others.  Basket  dinner  sufficient 
for  ten  thousand  people  was  on  the  grounds,  furnished 
by  patriots  of  Meigs  County. 

The  most  interesting  feature  of  the  day  was  the 
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presence  of  the  old  battle-flag  of  the  Twenty-Sixth 
Tennessee  Regiment.  This  flag  has  been  lately  re- 
turned to  the  survivors  of  the  regiment  by  Mr.  H.  H. 
Andrew,  of  Union,  W.  Va.,  son  of  the  war  Governor 
of  Massachusetts,  to  whom  the  flag  was  presented  after 
the  final  surrender  of  the  regiment.  It  was  returned 
through  publication  in  the  \Tteran  of  August,  1897, 
of  the  fact  that  it  was  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Andrew, 
who  desired  to  present  it  to  the  survivors  of  the  regi- 
ment. It  has  been  committed  to  the  care  of  the  John 
M.  Lillard  Camp,  of  Decatur,  as  the  camp  was  named 
for  the  first  colonel  of  the  regiment,  who  was  mortally 
wounded  at  Chickamauga.  Capt.  W.  E.  McElwee  m 
his  address  gave  a short  history  of  the  flag,  which  is 
herewith  given  in  form  of  a letter  to  Robert  Spradling, 
Adjutant  of  Camp  J.  AI.  Lillard.  It  is  a valuable  and 
most  historic  sketch  of  the  flag  and  the  regiment: 

Replying  to  yours  of  the  12th  instant,  would  say 
that  Miss  Kate  Brown  (now  Mrs.  Kimbrough,  of  Post 
Oak  Springs,  Tenn.)  and  Miss  Eliza  Doss  (now  Mrs. 
Craighead,  of  Texas)  made  a flag,  and  on  the  22d  of 
July,  1861,  presented  it  to  Capt.  Welcker’s  company, 
afterward  Company  I,  Twenty-Sixth  Tennessee  Reg- 
iment, to  be  delivered  to  the  regiment  in  which  they 
should  be  organized.  The  presentation  address  was 
made  by  Miss  Doss. 

The  several  companies  of  which  the  regiment  was 
afterward  composed  were  engaged  in  guarding  moun- 
tain passess  for  several  weeks.  When  relieved  by  cav- 
alry commands  they  were  brought  together  at  Knox- 
ville and  organized  into  a regiment  (the  Twenty-Sixth 
Tennessee)  on  the  6th  day  of  September,  1861.  John 
M.  Lillard  was  elected  colonel;  James  Odell,  lieuten- 
ant-colonel; and  T.  M.  McConnell,  major.  The  regi- 
ment consisted  of  ten  companies,  aggregating  one 
thousand  and  fourteen  men  and  forty-four  field  and 
company  officers — a large  regiment.  On  the  morn- 
ing after  the  organization,  and  while  on  dress  parade, 
I,  acting  for  Company  I,  presented  the  flag  to  the  reg- 
iment for  the  young  lady  donors.  It  was  accepted  by 
Col.  Lillard  for  the  regiment  and  adopted  as  its  flag. 

After  two  years  of  usage,  and  having  been  carried 
in  every  battle  in  which  the  Army  of  Tennessee  had 
been  engaged,  from  Fort  Donelson  to  Ringgold,  Ga.,  it 
had  become  so  torn  by  bullets  and  wear  as  to  be  nO' 
longer  serviceable.  A new  flag  was  therefore  pro- 
cured from  the  Ordnance  Department.  From  the  old 
flag  were  cut  the  letters  and  figures,  ‘‘Twenty-Sixth 
Tennessee,”  and  sewed  on  the  new  flag  by  a lady  of 
Dalton,  Ga.,  name  forgotten.  This  flag  was  regarded 
merely  as  the  old  flag  repaired.  For  this  reason  the 
names  of  Fort  Donelson,  Murfreesboro,  Chickamauga, 
and  Mission  Ridge  were  painted  on  it  as  tlie  most  im- 
portant battles  in  which  the  flag  had  been  carried  up 
to  that  time.  Besides  the  battles  named  on  the  flag,  it 
had  been  carried  in  the  engagements  at  Hoover’s  Gap, 
around  Tullahoma,  Triune  Ford,  Lookout  Mountain, 
and  Ringgold,  Ga.  After  being  repaired  the  flag  was 
carried  in  the  battles  at  Rocky  Face  Ridge,  Dug  Gap, 
Tilton,  Resaca,  Kingston,  Cassville,  Altoona,  Burnt 
Hickory  Road,  New  Hope,  Lost  Mountain,  Two  Run, 


Pine  Alountain,  Kennesaw,  Dead  Angle,  Powder 
Springs,  Peachtree  Creek,  Stone  Mountain,  around 
Atlanta,  Connally’s  Mill,  Jonesboro,  Lovejoy,  and 
other  smaller  engagements  of  the  Georgia  campaign, 
conducted  by  Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston;  and  at  second 
Altoona,  Resaca,  Dalton,  Columbia,  Franklin,  Mur- 
freesboro, and  Nashville,  in  Hood’s  campaign.  After 
this  it  was  at  Branchville,  Columbia,  Fayetteville,  Ben- 
tonville,  and  Smithville,  in  the  Carolinas.  [The  fight- 
ing around  Atlanta,  Connally’s  Alill,  Jonesboro,  and 
Lovejoy  was  properly  of  the  Hood  campaign. — Ed.] 

The  flags,  guns,  etc.,  were  thrown  down  by  the 
regiment  at  the  time  of  its  surrender  and  left  upon  tlic 
field.  I have  no  knowledge  into  whose  hands  the  flag 
fell.  Of  the  one  thousand  and  fourteen  men  mustered 
into  the  regiment,  there  were  but  seventy-two  at  the 
time  of  the  surrender.  Of  these  I recall  but  five  who 
had  not  been  wounded  in  some  way.  Of  the  forty- 
four  officers,  there  were  but  three  at  the  surrender. 
Six  went  into  the  last  battle,  and  three  of  them  were 
killed.  The  regiment  had  four  colonels  — John  M. 
Lillard,  James  Bottles,  R.  M.  Saffel,  and  Abijah  Bog- 
gess — killed,  and  nine  flag-bearers  while  bearing  the 
flag. 

In  reply  to  your  inquiry  concerning  myself,  will 
say  that  I was  second  lieutenant  at  formation  of  the 
company,  and  was  captain  of  Company  I at  the  sur- 
render. Although  detailed  to  a special  command  and 
retained  at  egrps  headquarters  in  the  Engineers’  De- 
partment, I was  with  my  command  in  every  engage- 
ment in  which  it  took  part  and  with  it  at  the  surrender. 


GEN,  EARLY'S  MOTTOj  "FIGHT  'EM," 

T.  F.  Newell,  of  Milledgeville,  Ga.,  states; 

The  late  Gen.  A.  R.  Lawton  related  to  me  an  inci- 
dent which  truly  illustrated  the  character  of  Gen.  Ju- 
bal  Early.  He  says  that  while  up  in  the  valley  Stone- 
wall Jackson  called  his  generals  to  a council  of  war. 
They  met  in  a little  room  of  a farmhouse  near  by.  As 
he  took  his  seat  Gen.  Early  entered  and  sat  in  a cor- 
ner next  to  him.  Gen.  Early  was  not  there  long  be- 
fore he  was  in  deep  sleep,  with  his  head  leaning  down 
on  his  breast.  Gen.  Jackson  opened  the  council  bv 
explaining  the  position  of  the  enemy.  After  thor- 
oughly doing  that  he  said:  "We  can  take  a certain 
road  to  the  left,  and  strike  them  in  their  right  flank;  or 
we  can  take  this  road  to  the  right,  and  hit  them  in  their 
left  flank;  or,  by  going  a more  circuitous  route,  we 
could  strike  them  in  the  rear  or  avoid  a conflict  alto- 
gether. Now,  gentlemen,  I have  called  you  together 
to  get  your  opinion  as  to  what  is  best  to  be  done  under 
the  circumstances.” 

Some  one  suggested  that  as  Gen.  Early  was  the 
ranking  general  present  they  would  hear  from  him  first. 
This  drew  attention  to  Gen.  Early,  who  was  still  fa.st 
asleep  and  snoring.  Gen.  Lawton  says  he  hunched 
Gen.  Early  with  his  elbow,  and  said:  “General!  Gen- 
eral! Gen.  Jackson  wants  to  know  what  we  must  do.’' 

Gen.  Early  aroused  up,  and,  lifting  his  head  and 
rubbing  his  hand  across  his  face,  said:  “Do?  Wh)" 
fight  ’em!  fight  ’em!  ” 

He  was  always  ready  for  a fight,  and  was  never  hap- 
pier than  when  in  a battle. 
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EDITOR  VETERAN  BANQUETED  IN  OHIO, 

And  the  unexpected  continues  to  happen!  The 
founder  of  this  periodical  has  kept  company  with  many 
thousands  of  noble  people  for  five  years^  and  he  feels 
that  he  is  far  enough  above  reputation  for  egotism  to 
report  this  very  remarkable  event.  Moreover,  if  not 
clear  of  doubt  on  that  point,  he  would  repeat  it  anyhow, 
as  its  significance  is  far  above  personal  importance. 

Many  Southern  people  have  been  grateful  beyond 
expression  to  Col.  W.  H.  Knauss,  a Grand  Army  vet- 
eran who  not  only  wears  honored  scars  as  proof  that 
he  was  a hero-patriot  when  the  Confederate  war  was 
in  progress,  but  is  a perpetual  sufferer  from  an  un- 
healed wound,  a wound  so  terrible  when  fresh  that  a 
coffin  was  twice  prepared  to  bury  him.  He  was  struck 
in  the  cheek  by  a piece  of  shell. 

After  the  war  Col.  Knauss  had  occasion  to  mix  with 
the  Confederate  element  in  Virginia  and  with  the 
Southern  people  generally.  He  learned  to  know  them 
as  they  really  are,  and,  having  changed  his  residence 
from  his  New  Jersey  home  to  the  capital  of  Ohio,  he 
was  a frequent  witness  to  the  neglected  Confederate 
cemetery  in  which  the  dead  of  Camp  Chase  prison, 
numbering  over  two  thousand,  were  buried.  True,  the 
government  had  paid  for  ground  and  enclosed  it  with  a 
stone  wall,  but  briers  and  shrubs  were  taking  the  place 
of  the  grass  plot  which  common  civility  made  proper 
— all  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  Union  cemeteries  in  the 
South.  This  patriot,  proud  of  his  American  ancestry 
from  Revolutionary  days,  and  who  carries  one  of  the 
few  silver  medals  presented  to  his  grandfather  for  gal- 
lant service  in  establishing  colonial  independence,  de- 
termined that,  cost  what  it  would,  he  would  inaugurate 
a movement  whereby  his  own  comrades  and  people 
would  do  honor  to  their  fellow  Americans  buried  there, 
who  in  the  great  issues  upon  constitutional  rights  had 
fought  on  the  Southern  side. 

As  the  Veteran  has  unstintedly  reported  his  work, 
an  account  will  not  be  elaborate  in  this  connection. 
It  may  be  well  to  repeat,  however,  that  in  1895  he  re- 
solved upon  honoring  the  memory  of  his  fellow  Amer- 


ican patriots;  and,  knowing  that  he  would  have  to  con- 
tend with  some  strong  prejudices,  he  proceeded  with 
extreme  caution.  He  determined  to  maintain  control 
of  all  proceedings  on  that  sacred  spot.  He  advised 
with  friends,  and,  if  they  favored  the  movement,  their 
cooperation  would  be  secured;  but  the  emphatic  rule 
was  adopted  that  no  selected  orator  should  refer  to  the 
causes  of  the  war  or  say  anything  to  the  demerit  of  the 
Confederate  soldier.  How  much  of  anxious  care  that 
movement  was  to  him  can  only  be  known  when  the  se- 
cret of  men’s  motives  shall  be  revealed  at  the  judgment. 

The  first  service  was  had  in  the  summer  of  the  year 
indicated,  1895.  Of  course  Col.  Knauss  had  the  co- 
operation of  the  few  Confederates  in  Columbus,  save 
any  who  had  not  the  courage  to  stand  against  popular 
sectional  prejudice.  Results  of  the  movement  were 
not  only  satisfactory,  but  as  much  as  could  have  been 
desired  for  a beginning.  In  1896  similar  methods 
were  adopted,  and  the  movement  was  very  much  more 
cordially  approved.  Last  spring  the  Veteran  made 
known  the  circumstances,  and  the  Commander  of  the 
United  Confederate  Veterans,  through  his  ever-dili- 
gent  and  faithful  Adjutant-General,  George  Moorman, 
appealed  for  support,  and  Col.  Knauss  was  the  proud- 
est man  in  the  country.  An  abundance  of  flowers  and 
plenty  of  money  were  sent  to  meet  all  necessary  ex- 
penses, and  the  services  were  sufficiently  popular  lo 
make  the  event  notable  in  the  capital  of  Ohio. 

Before  Col.  Knauss’s  movement  to  honor  our  noble 
dead  near  that  city,  action  was  taken  which  is  repeated 
here  with  gratitude  and  pride.  In  the  year  1886  J.  W. 
Foraker,  as  Governor  of  the  state,  called  into  council 
H.  A.  Axline,  his  Adjutant-General,  explaining  that 
he  felt  attention  should  be  given  the  burial-place  of  the 
Confederate  prisoner  dead  near  the  city,  when  he  was 
told  by  that  official  that  he  had  already  given  the  mat- 
ter consideration;  and  he  then  produced  a letter  which 
he  had  received  in  reply  to  one  he  had  written  the 
Quartermaster-General  of  the  army  on  the  subject, 
stating  that  the  cemetery  was  neglected,  the  fence 
down,  headboards  were  being  destroyed,  etc.  This 
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fact  is  noted  with  pleasure,  as  it  shows  that  both  gentle- 
men were  equally  worthy  of  the  honor  of  taking  it  up. 

Gov.  Foraker  then  inaugurated  action  whereby  the 
United  States  Government  had  the  cemetery  enclosed 
by  a stone  wall  and  put  in  decent  condition.  The  state 
authorities  made  an  appropriation  from  a contingent 
fund  for  having  the  ground  kept  in  proper  condition, 
and  that  rule  was  maintained  by  Hayes  as  Governor 
and  his  successors  until  the  administration  of  Bishop 
as  Governor,  when  he  declined  to  take  any  action,  and 
the  premises  fell  into  neglect  and  remained  so  until  the 

movement  started  by  Gol.  Knauss.  Mr.  , an  old 

gentleman  who  lived  adjoining  Gamp  Chase  and  still 
resides  there,  took  care  of  the  property  with  these  ap- 
propriations, and  continued  it  in  a measure  after  they 
were  withheld.  Residents  of  that  vicinity  who  lived 
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there  at  the  time  show  sympathetic  interest  in  whatever 
tends  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  cemetery,  and  are 
pleased  to  relate  incidents  coming  under  their  notice. 

Col.  Knauss  attended  the  grand  reunion  at  Nash- 
ville last  June,  bringing  his  wife  and  a daughter.  As 
opportunity  offered  most  cordial  greetings  were  ex- 
tended them  by  our  people  who  met  them.  No^  other 
guests  in  the  city  had  quite  as  earnest  welcome,  al- 
though their  presence  was  not  generally  known.  They 
were  much  at  headquarters,  and  saw  something  of  the 
multitudes  of  comrades,  many  of  them  venerable  men, 
who  called  to  express  their  appreciation  of  what  the 
Veteran  was  doing  for  Confederates  and  the  general 
cause  of  patriotism.  Incidentally  note  is  made  here 
that  no  man  was  ever  honored  more  than  the  editor  of 
the  Veteran  at  that  reunion.  During  the  time  noble 
men  were  calling  almost  constantly  to  express  their 


pleasure  in  the  periodical  and  their  gratitude  for  what 
it  is  doing,  and  Col.  Knauss  has  been  interested  in 
these  manifestations. 

The  purpose  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  United 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  in  Baltimore  and  to  re- 
turn from  New  York  via  Pittsburg  induced  a letter  to 
Col.  Knauss  of  intention  to  stop  over  between  trains 
and  make  him  a call  of  good  will  and  to  visit  the  Camp 
Chase  Cemetery.  At  once  response  was  sent  of  pro- 
posed meeting  of  the  Camp  Chase  Association  on  occa- 
sion of  that  visit;  and,  in  order  to  avoid  any  action  that 
would  cause  inconvenience  or  expense,  a plan  was 
adopted  to  arrive  there  Sunday  afternoon,  visit  the 
cemetery,  and  confer  with  the  friends  he  might  invite 
to  his  residence  that  evening,  and  the  plan  was  so 
reported. 

On  arrival  mine  host,  Capt.  W.  B.  Allbright,  and 
Mr.  J.  T.  Gamble  (the  latter  married  the  fair  Miss 
Knauss,  who  was  with  her  parents  at  our  reunion) 
were  in  waiting  for  a drive  to  the  cemetery,  after  being 
assured  that  the  visitor  had  been  to  dinner  and  was 
“feeling  good.” 

It  was  a lovely  afternoon,  and  the  four-mile  drive 
was  over  a magnificent  broad  brick  avenue  to  within 
a half-mile  of  the  place.  Attention  was  called  to  the 
contrast  with  the  muddy  and  frozen  dirt  road  over 
which  our  comrades  had  to  march  to  prison  in  the  old 
days.  The  place  was  found  quite  as  seen  in  the  pic- 
ture. A calamity  exists  in  the  fact  that  contractors 
who  built  the  stone  wall  failed  to  comply  with  specifica- 
tions and  used  even  inferior  mud,  not  to  call  it  mortar; 
so  that  now  it  is  falling  out,  and  of  course,  unless  the 
wall  is  repointed  soon,  it  will  tumble  down.  The  huge 
stone  boulder,  weighing  perhaps  a score  of  tons,  which 
was  procured  in  the  vicinity,  has  appropriate  carving 
upon  it.  The  wall  is  eighteen  to  twenty  inches  thick, 
with  fair  coping,  and  is  about  four  and  one-half  feet 
high.  The  lengths  are:  South  side,  466  feet;  north, 
417  feet;  west,  172  feet;  east,  136  feet. 

Honor  to  the  United  States  Government  for  having 
the  cemetery  enclosed!  It  is  understood  that  “Uncle 
Sam”  does  not  permit  shoddy  work,  but  unhappily  this 
is  an  exception.  If  the  wall  is  repointed  or  coated 
with  good  plaster,  it  will  stand  for  generations;  other- 
wise, it  will  soon  fall  down.  $1,000  could  be  expended 
wisely  and  well  upon  it,  and  that  would  be  enough. 

The  plan  to  leave  Columbus  on  Monday  was  broken 
without  protest.  Arrangements  had  been  made  for  a 
banquet  at  the  Great  Southern  Hotel,  and,  whatever 
delicacy  or  embarrassment  there  might  have  been  to 
the  guest,  he  felt  obliged  to  stay. 

Then  the  project  to  go  over  to  Mt.  Vernon  and  look 
after  “Uncle”  Dan  Emmett  was  submitted,  and  that 
was  answered  by  the  suggestion  to  telegraph  him  to 
come  and  participate  in  the  banquet.  So  the  day  was 
spent  in  Columbus,  during  which  visits  were  made 
through  the  Capitol  to  the  various  courts  in  session,  as 
the  presiding  officers  were  nearly  all  to  be  speakers  in 
honoring  the  Confederate  as  a guest.  The  banquet 
was  the  topic  among  representative  men  and  in  the 
newspaper  offices.  The  press  of  the  city  took  the  most 
cordial  interest  in  the  event,  and  columns  were  given 
unstintedly  to  accounts  of  it.  The  dinner  wpuld  have 
been  a credit  to  any  man.  The  service  and,the  various 
courses  lacked  nothing  which  the  occasion  suggested. 
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True,  there  was  an  absence  of  wine  and  cigars,  but 
these  luxuries  had  been  iDroffered  by  liberal-minded 
patriots.  The  master  of  ceremonies  was  as  zealous  to 
have  that  occasion  as  creditable  as  the  sacred  services 
in  the  cemetery  had  been  conducted. 

The  first  toast  was  “Our  Dead  Heroes,”  the  compa- 
ny rising  and  standing  in  silence  with  bowed  heads  “for 
the  heroes  of  this  ‘our  country.’  ” 

When  the  guests  had  dined  in  the  superb  hotel  (re- 
cently built  by  “Four  Hundred”  progressive  citizens 
of  the  Southern  end  of  the  city,  and  called  the  “Great 
Southern”),  Col.  Knauss,  the  master  of  ceremonies, 
surprised  nearly  everybody  by  stating  that  there  was 
present  a gentleman  who  was  a soldier  in  the  United 
States  army  before  any  other  person  present  was  born : 
Daniel  Decatur  Emmett,  the  author  of  “Dixie.”  The 
applause  was  sO'  general  that  Mr.  Emmett  rose  to  his 
feet.  When  called  upon  for  a speech  he  said  he  must 
be  excused;  but  the  writer,  knowing  how  exquisitely 
he  could  sing  “Dixie,”  urged  that  he  sing  a stanza  of 
it;  but  he  said  he  could  not  do  that  unless  all  joined  in 
the  chorus.  There  was  a quick,  hearty  assent,  and  the 
Grand  Army  Veterans  vied  with  the  Confederates  in 
the  spirit  of  the  great  tune.  Gen.  Axline  showed  his 
appreciation  of  “Dixie”  by  saying:  “We  should  never 
have  let  you  Southerners  have  ‘Dixie.’  It  added  fifty 
thousand  soldiers  to  your  army.” 

Hon.  Samuel  L.  Black,  the  Mayor  of  the  city,  made 
the  address  of  welcome,  saying  to  Mr.  Cunningham ; 
“It  is  a great  pleas- 
ure to  me,  as  chief 
executive  of  this 
city,  to  extend  to 
you  a most  cordial 
greeting  and  hearty 
welcome  to  Ohio 
and  its  capital  citv, 
and  through  you  to 
those  whom  you 
represent  in  the 
great  South  our 
kindliest  feelings. 

We  are  to-day  a 
united  country,  and 
we  recognize  those 
whom  you  repre- 
sent as  representa- 
tive citizens  of  this 
great  common- 
wealth.  We  learned 
by  experience  that 
they  were  brave  and  gallant  men,  who  fought  like  he- 
roes for  a cause  they  believed  to  be  just  and  right.  We 
have  no  malice  against  them,  but  welcome  them  to  our 
hearts  and  homes  as  brothers.  We  have  nothing  but 

‘ Love  and  tears  for  the  blue 
Tears  and  love  for  the  gray.’ 

We  invite  you  here  to-night  as  a slight  token  of  our 
esteem  and  regard  for  you  and  those  whom  you  repre- 
sent in  the  South,  and  trust  you  will  bear  back  to 
them  our  messages  of  love.” 

To  the  toast  “Our  Country”  Gen.  Axline  responded 
in  an  address  which  showed  much  of  patriotic  medita  - 
tion, and  his  every  word  w'ould  have  been  most  cor- 
dially received  in  any  Southern  audience. 


Judge  D.  k'.  Pugh  spoke  for  the  “boys  in  blue,”  hav- 
ing much  to  say 
about  the  gray — an 
address  which  is  a 
lasting  honor  to  his 
head  and  heart.  .A. 
full  report  of  his  ad- 
dress deserves  place 
in  the  Veteran. 
“The  soldiers  of  the 
two  armies,”  he 
said,  “properly  rec- 
og n i z e the  true 
worth  of  each  other. 
All  true  citizens  re- 
alize the  similarity 
of  conditions  in  this 
great  country,  that 
we  have  the  same 
hopes  and  ambitions 
in  life.” 

Rev.  T.  G.  Dick- 
inson. a Virginian, 
but  now  pastor  of  a Methodist  Church  at  Columbus, 
spoke  eloquently  of  the  importance  of  educating  young 
men  to  patriotism.  Judge  Tod  B.  Galloway  had  for 
his  theme  the  “Boys  at  Home  During  the  War.”  D. 
B.  Ullery  spoke  upon  “Our  Heroic  Women.”  Com- 
rades Kedwell,  J.  T.  Bassell,  and  other  Confederates 
present  spoke  upon  themes  pertinent  to  the  occasion. 
Young  Mr.  J.  L.  Porter,  who  was  to  leave  that  night 
to  marry  a Virginia  girl,  and  W.  H.  Halliday  read 
poems  from  the  Confederate  Veteran. 

Mr.  Cunningham  declined  to  respond  to  the  address 
of  the  Mayor  at  the  time,  preferring  to  hold  a confer- 
ence at  the  conclusion.  He  thanked  the  Grand  Army 
friends  for  the  high  honor  conferred,  and  assured  them 
that  the  occasion  would  be  appreciated  by  the  Southern 
people,  and  he  sincerely  hoped  it  would  result  in  great 
good.  He  referred  to  some  tragic  events  succeeding 
the  war,  and  mentioned  that  the  darkest  day  to  the 
South  was  that  on  which  Mr.  Lincoln  was  assassinated. 
He  believed  the  sentiment  of  the  Southern  people  was 
as  sympathetic  for  President  Garfield  when  suffering 
from  the  deed  of  an  assassin  as  it  could  have  been  in 
the  North. 

Mr.  Cunningham  referred  to  the  national  flag,  which 
had  been  eulogized  by  the  speakers,  and  said  the 
Southern  people  do  not  relinquish  their  ancestral  inter- 
est in  it;  that  they  look  solely  to  it  as  their  national  em- 
blem. “But,”  he  added  with  emphasis,  “there  is  an- 
other flag  which  is  absolutely  sacred  to  the  Southern 
l^eople  and  will  ever  remain  so.  There  cling  about  it 
memories  as  dear  as  the  hope  of  heaven.” 

In  conclusion  he  referred  to  the  noble  men  whose 
bodies  are  interred  at  Camp  Chase,  many  of  whom 
might  have  been  liberated  on  taking  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  the  United  States,  but,  like  their  comrade, 
Sam  Davis,  they  preferred  death  to  dishonor.  They 
were  sworn  soldiers  to  the  Confederate  States.  Mr. 
Cunningham  prophesied  that  the  time  will  come  when 
that  cemetery,  which  ere  long  will  be  in  the  city,  will 
be  preserved  with  pride  by  the  citizens  generally,  and 
that  the  great  need  of  repairing  the  wall  now  should  ap- 
peal to  those  in  authority. 

The  effort  to  secure  an  appropriation  was  promised. 
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with  strong-  confidence  that  Senator  Foraker  will  be 
able  to  secure  it. 

Nothing  conceivable  was  left  undone  to  make  the 
occasion  as  enjoyable  to  the  special  guest  as  possible, 


COL.  VV.  H.  KNAUSS. 


and  the  results  promise  lasting  honor  to  the  army  of 
Confederate  dead  who  are  to  remain  there  until  called 
on  the  resurrection  niorn. 

As  proof  that  results  promise  all  that  Confederates 
can  ask,  the  following  letter  of  December  8 from  Hon. 
R.  M.  Rownd,  Vice-Chairman  of  the  General  Commit- 
tee of  Arrangements  for  Army  Reunions,  is  given: 

•‘On  occasion  of  the  banquet  given  in  your  honor  by 
the  blue  and  the  gray  at  the  time  of  your  recent  visit 
here  I was  present,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
you.  During  the  evening,  in  the  course  of  your  re- 
marks, you  made  reference  to  the  condition  of  the 
stone  w^all  at  Camp  Chase  surrounding  the  graves  of 
the  Confederate  dead,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  the 
general  government  would  make  the  necessary  re- 
pairs in  the  near  future.  For  tk?  mu'pose  of  l^ringing 


THE  FOUR-Mir.E  HOU.SE. 

Headquarters  of  the  stockwde  at  Camp  Chase  Prison. 

the  matter  before  the  proper  authorities,  I addressed  a 
letter  to  the  President  on  the  30th  ult.,  reporting  the 
facts  as  stated  by  you.  To  this  letter  I have  received 


reply  containing  the  information  that,  by  direction  of 
the  President,  the  matter  had  been  referred  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Secretary  of  War.  Knowing  that  you 
are  deeply  interested,  I write  the  above  facts.” 

Rev.  E.  E.  Hoss,  LE.D.,  editor  of  the  Nashville 
Christum  Advocate,  writes  of  Senator  Foraker: 

I first  met  him  in  the  early  autumn  of  1865,  at  which 
time  he  and  I were  both  entering  the  Ohio  Wesleyan 
University.  Why  I should  remember  so  trivial  a 
thing  it  is  difficult  to  tell,  but  the  impression  is  very 
distinct  in  my  mind  that  at  that  meeting  he  had  copies 
of  Hadley’s  “Greek  Grammar”  and  Anthon’s  “Anaba- 
sis” under  his  right  arm.  He  was  then  tall,  rather 
slender,  very  erect,  and  showing  in  his  whole  bearing 
the  effects  of  his  training  as  a soldier.  His  four  years 
in  the  army  had  put  him  somewhat  behind  in  his 
studies,  and,  though  perhaps  three  or  four  years  my 
senior,  he  was  in  my  classes.  In  a short  time  we  be- 
came very  good  friends.  It  was  easy  for  me  to  like 
him.  His  manner  was  extremely  frank  and  concilia- 
tory. If  he  should  see  these  lines,  he  will  not  be  of- 
fended when  I say  that  he  appeared  to  me  to  have  the 
distinctly  Southern  temperament  — cordial,  intense, 
magnanimous.  From  the  beginning  he  was  a good 
speaker  and  a leader  in  debates.  Before  he  left  col- 
lege it  was  certain  that  he  would  easily  gain  and  hold 
a high  place  in  his  native  state.  His  subsequent  career 
has  not  at  all  surprised  me.  In  the  South  he  is  looked 
upon  as  a rather  narrow^  and  bigoted  partizan;  and, 
truth  to  tell,  he  has  said  a good  many  things  that  were 
not  quite  agreeable  to  our  ears.  But,  for  all  that,  he 
possesses  many  high  and  manly  qualities.  His  action 
in  caring  for  the  graves  of  the  Confederate  dead  at 
Camp  Chase  was  like  him.  On  other  occasions  also 
he  has  shown  himself  capable  of  doing  the  clean  and 
proper  thing.  There  is  hardly  any  question  of  politics 
or  economics  in  regard  to  which  I agree  with  him,  but 
this  fact  does  not  prevent  me  from  cherishing  a most 
agreeable  memory  of  our  early  association. 

A rich  story  is  credited  to  Bishop  Wilmer,  who  went 
from  his  Alabama  home  North  in  the  interest  of  a Con- 
federate orphanage.  He  had  not  been  North  in  a long 
while,  and  some  friends  gave  a dinner  in  his  honor,  at 
which  he  was  begged  to  tell  a story.  The  Bishop  said 
he  hadn’t  a story,  but  added:  “I  have  a conundrum: 
Wliv  are  we  Southerners  like  Lazarus?  ” , 

The  guests — all  Union  men — suggested  many  an- 
swers: The  Southerners  were  like  Lazarus  because 
they  were  poor,  because  they  ate  of  the  crumbs  from 
the  rich  man’s  table,  because — because  of  everything 
anybody  could  guess. 

“No,”  said  the  Bishop,  “you’re  all  wrong.  We’re 
like  Lazarus  because,”  and  he  smiled  blandly,  “because 
we've  been  licked  by  dogs.” 

A roar  of  laughter  went  round  at  that,  for  the  Bish- 
op’s utter  unreconstructedness  was  always  one  of  his 
charms.  Everybody  laughed  but  one  mottled-faced 
man,  who  became  very  indignant.  “Well,”  he  snort- 
ed, “if  you  think  we’re  dogs,  why  in  [not  earth]  have 
you  come  up  here  to  beg  for  our  money?  ” 

The  Bishop  chuckled,  and  replied:  “My  mottled 
friend,  the  hair  of  the  dog  is  good  for  the  bite.  That’s 
why  I’ve  come.” 
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TRIBUTE  TO  LIEUT,  JOHN  MARSH. 

Thrilling  and  pathetic  is  the  record  made  by  Lieut. 
John  Marsh,  who  was  killed  while  mounted  and  in 
front  of  Strahl’s  Brigade,  of  which  he  was  a staff  offi- 
cer, while  making  the  charge  in  that  memorable  battle 
of  Franklin,  thirty-three  years  ago.  No  scene  of  the 


LIEUT.  JOHN  MARSH. 

war  is  more  memorable  to  the  Confederate  who  found- 
ed the  Veteran,  and  it  never  contained  tribute  to  a 
nobler  comrade. 

Lieut.  Marsh  was  born  in  Chatham,  N.  C.,  but  in 
his  infancy  his  father,  Daniel  Marsh,  moved  to  Ten- 
nessee and  located  in  Hardeman  County,  nine  miles 
from  Bolivar.  Hon.  J.  W.  Jones,  of  that  county,  fur- 
nished picture  and  notes  for  this  sketch.  Mr.  Jones 
takes  an  interest  in  honoring  not  only  the  dead,  but 
ip  caring  for  unfortunate  surviving  Confederates  who 
need  and  deserve  aid  of  their  state. 

Daniel  Marsh  was  a fine  old  Christian  gentleman, 
respected  and  beloved.  He  lived  quietly  on  his  fine 
plantation,  surrounded  by  worth}^  sons  and  daughters, 
served  by  contented,  happy  slaves,  and  dispensed  gen- 
erous hospitality.  Through  his  mother  Lieut.  Marsh 
was  related  to  the  Perkins  family  in  Middle  Tennessee 
and  to  the  Harstons  and  Daltons  of  North  Carolina. 

As  a boy  John  Marsh  was  high-spirited,  manly,  and 
handsome.  His  preceptor  in  the  New  Castle  village 
school  was  Otto  French  Strahl,  who  is  remembered  as 
“the  most  perfect  gentleman  and  best  teacher  that  ever 


was  in  that  section.”  Congressman  F.  P.  .Stanton, 
who  visited  Daniel  Marsh  when  John  was  a youth,  was 
at  once  struck  with  his  capacity  and  s]dendid  (juali- 
ties,  and  soon  after  gave  him  an  appointment  as  cadet 
at  the  West  Point  Military  Academy.  Marsh  had  been 
there  only  a short  time  when  his  state  seceded,  and  lie 
came  home  and  entered  the  Confederate  service,  with 
the  rank  of  second  lieutenant,  in  the  battery  organized 
by  Marsh  T.  Polk  at  Bolivar,  Tenn.  This  battery  divl 
good  service  at  Shiloh,  where  Capt.  Polk  lost  a leg, 
which  incapacitated  him  for  further  service. 

Lieut.  Marsh  commanded  Phillips’  Battery  at  Per- 
ry ville,  Ky.,  and  received  favorable  mention  for  his 
gallantry.  He  was  also  with  Craighead’s  Battery  for 
some  time.  Afterward  he  served  on  the  staff  of  Gen. 
Preston  Smith,  who  was  slain  at  Chickamauga,  and 
Lieut.  Marsh  was  seriously  wounded,  his  left  arm  be- 
ing shattered.  For  many  months  he  lay  in  the  hos- 
pital at  Marietta,  Ga.  It  was  during  this  period  of  suf- 
fering that  he  became  deeply  concerned  about  religion, 
and  through  the  ministration  of  Rt.  Rev.  C.  T.  Quin- 
tard  he  was  led  to  Christ,  and  was  confirmed  by  Bish- 
op Elliott  in  the  Marietta  hospital. 


BISHOP  C.  T.  QUINTARD. 

Upon  his  discharge  from  the  hospital  Lieut.  Marsh 
visited  his  widowed  mother  at  the  old  homestead  for 
the  first  time  after  entering  the  army.  In  vain  his 
friends  begged  him  to  stay,  and  his  mother  pleaded 
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with  him  not  to  go  back  to  the  front,  urging  that  his 
injured  arm,  then  shrunken  and  useless,  entitled  him 
to  exemption  from  further  service.  To  all  these  en- 
treaties he  replied:  “No;  my  country  needs  me  now 
more  than  ever,  and  I must  go.” 

He  reported  for  duty  a short  while  before  the  fall 
of  Atlanta,  and  was  aid  to  Brig.-Gen.  O.  F.  Strahl,  the 
beloved  friend  and  preceptor  of  his  boyhood,  until  both 
laid  down  their  lives  at  Franklin. 

It  seems  opportune  to  reproduce  part  of  a letter  from 
Bishop  Quintard  in  the  Veteran  for  September,  1896: 
The  day  on  which  the  battle  of  Franklin  was  fought 
Gen.  Strahl  presented  me  a beautiful  mare  named  Lady 


Picture  of  the  bov  soldier  posted 
on  the  breastworks  at  Franklin  to 
whom  Gen.  Stralil  was  passinif  load- 
ed ^uns  when  shot,  anti  to  whom  he 
replied  to  the  question,  “ Wliat  had 
we  better  do?”  with  these  memora- 
ble words,  “ Keep  tirinjj’.” 

Polk.  Flis  inspector,  Lieut.  John  Marsh,  as  he  bade 
me  adieu,  threw  his  arms  about  me  and  gave  a farewell 
kiss.  My  intercourse  with  these  two  men  was  of  a 
most  sacred  character.  Marsh  had  been  fearfully 
wounded  at  the  battle  of  Chickamauga.  I had  watched 
over  him  on  the  field  and  in  the  hospital.  On  the  22d 
of  February  I had  baptized  him  in  Gilmer  Hospital, 
near  Marietta.  To  both  I had  broken  that  bread  which 
came  down  from  heaven.  John  Marsh  was  knit  to  me 
by  the  tenderest  ties  of  friendship.  There  was  in  him 
what  Shaftsbury  calls  “the  m.ost  natural  beauty  in  the 
world.”  Honesty  and  moral  truth — honesty  that  was 
firm  and  upright.  “He  would  not  flatter  Neptune  for 
his  trident  or  Jove  for  his  power  to  thunder.” 

The  day  of  Strahl’s  death  was  to  me  a most  pathetic 
one.  He  evidently  felt  that  the  approaching  battle  was 
to  be  his  last.  With  many  tender  words  he  bade  me 
farewell.  I kept  the  mare  he  gave  me  through  the 
war.  Afterward  I sold  her,  and  with  the  proceeds  of 
the  sale  I erected  a memorial-window  in  St.  James 
Church,  Bolivar,  to  his  dear  memory  and  that  of  his 
inspector,  John  Marsh.  I need  not  say  how  sacred 
these  memories  are. 

In  the  same  issue  the  editor  of  the  Veteran  wrote : 

Lieut.  Marsh,  who  formerly  belonged  to  the  artil- 
lery, and  always  wore  an  artillery  jacket,  was  on  his 
white  horse  in  advance  of  the  line  of  battle  up  to  with- 
in about  three  hundred  yards  of  the  breastworks. 
There  was  in  his  face  an  indescribable  expression — 
while  animated  and  rather  playful,  there  was  mingled 
in  its  heroic  action  evidence  that  he  felt  he  was  on  the 
brink  of  eternity.  But  he  wavered  not,  and  rode  on 
and  on  until  rider  and  horse  lay  dead  before  us,  terribly 
mangled  with  bullets. 


GEN.  OTTO  TRENCH  .SI  RAUL 


BATTLE  OF  FRANKLIN  RECALLED. 

C.  L.  Merrill  sends  the  Veteran  the  following: 

I witnessed  an  example  of  nerve  at  the  battle  of 
F'ranklin  which  takes  rank  with  the  most  notable  of 
thousands  during  the  war.  Gen.  Thomas  M.  Scott,  of 
Louisiana,  the  adjutant-general  of  his  brigade,  the 
writer,  and  several  other  wounded  officers  of  the  staff 
and  line,  were  quartered  at  the  McGavock  home  after 
the  battle.  I recall  the  agony  of  Col.  W.  S.  Nelson, 
of  the  Twelfth  Louisiana,  as  he  lay  dying,  torn  to 
pieces  by  a discharge  of  grape  and  canister  at  close 
range.  “My  poor  wife  and  child!  my  poor  wife  and 
child!  O M ! can  you  not  get  the  surgeons  to  ad- 

minister some  drug  that  will  relieve  me  of  this  tor- 
ture?” I did  try,  though  my  appeals  were  in  vain.  I 
could  imagine  what  he  suffered  as  the  cold  perspira- 
tion gathered  in  knots  on  his  brow,  and,  of  course, 
knew  that  death  was  inevitable. 

The  case  of  immediate  reference  here,  however,  was 
that  of  a Capt.  Jones,  from  Grenada,  Miss.  He  was 
lying  on  the  floor.  One  of  his  thighs  had  been  shat- 
tered by  a cannon-ball ; the  bone  of  the  other  had  been 
laid  bare  by  a like  discharge.  One  of  his  arms  was 
also  shattered  and,  as  I recall  it,  one  of  his  hands  had 
been  torn  away.  He  was  the  worst  wounded  man  I 
ever  saw,  except  that  no  vital  organs  had  been  lacer- 
ated, as  in  the  case  of  Col.  Nelson  and  others.  At 
Capt.  Jones’s  side  knelt  Dr.  George  C.  Phillips,  of  Lex- 
ington, Miss.,  the  manly  surgeon  of  the  Twenty-Sec- 
ond Mississippi,  ministering  tO’  his  wounds.  “Cap- 
tain, it  would  subject  you  to  useless  pain  to  amputate 
your  leg,  ’ said  the  tender-hearted  young  surgeon. 
“The  wound  is  fatal,  or  would  be  by  amputation.” 

“You  are  right.  Doctor,”  replied  Capt.  Jones;  “but 
I don’t  intend  to  have  that  leg  cut  off,  and  I don’t  in- 
tend to  die.  I want  to  hold  on  to  what  is  left  of  me. 
Why,  bless  your  soul!”  he  added,  holding  up  his  shat- 
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tered  hand,  as  a smile  passed  over  his  face,  “there  is 
enough  left  of  me  to  make  a first-class  cavalryman.” 
This  was  said  in  reference  to  the  old  joke  which  in- 
fantry soldiers  good-naturedly  were  used  to  getting  off 
on  the  brave  riders  of  the  Confederacy. 

I do  not  know  what  finally  became  of  Capt.  Jones. 
I have  heard  that  his  fractured  leg  grew  together  after 
a fashion,  and  that  he  was  living  several  years  ago. 
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UNITED  DAUGHTERS  OF  THE  CONFEDERACY, 

A general  report  of  the  Baltimore  convention  of  the 
United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  is  not  given,  as 
was  expected.  However,  the  event  of  the  first  day’s 
session  was  the  union  of  the  Grand  Division  of  Virginia 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  with  the  United  Society, 
a union  contemplated  for  the  past  eighteen  months. 
The  only  question  was  as  to  the  manner  of  the  consoli- 
dation. As  both  organizations  have  exactly  the  same 
aims  and  objects,  it  was  held  to  be  most  desirable  to 
consolidate  forces.  The  Grand  Division  preserves  its 
organization  intact,  but  pays  the  usual  tax  required  of 
each  member  of  the  United  Society,  which  entitles 
every  chapter  of  the  Grand  Division  to  full  representa- 
tion in  the  united  conventions.  The  Grand  Division 
of  Virginia  was  represented  by  its  President,  Mrs. 
James  Mercer  Garnett;  First  Vice-President,  Mrs.  U. 
V.  Randolph,  President  of  Richmond  Chapter;  Mrs.  J. 
N.  Barney,  President  of  Fredericksburg  Chapter;  Mrs. 
E.  E.  Meredith,  President  of  Manassas  Chapter;  Mrs. 
A.  D.  Estill,  Vice-President  of  Mary  Custis  Lee  Chap- 
ter, Lexington;  and  Mrs.  Mcllhany,  of  J.  E.  B.  Stuart 
Chapter,  Staunton.  Miss  Anne  Stuart  Macgill,  Presi- 
dent of  Flora  Stuart  Chapter,  Pulaski,  and  Mrs.  H.  D. 
Fuller,  Recording  Secretary  of  Turner  Ashby  Chapter, 
Winchester,  were  also  present. 

When  the  offer  of  union  was  made  through  Mrs.  Col. 
Smoot,  of  Alexandria,  Chairman  of  U.  D.  C.  Commit- 
tee, the  voice  of  Maryland  was  the  first  to  sound  the 
note  of  welcome.  Miss  Jennie  Cary,  of  the  Baltimore 
Chapter,  was  the  delegate  who  formally  moved  to  ad- 
mit the  Grand  Division  of  Virginia  in  its  entirety.  The 
spontaneous  outburst  of  cordial  delight  with  which  the 
motion  was  instantly  greeted  evinced  the  pleasure 
with  which  the  society  was  willing  to  incorporate  the 
Grand  Division  into  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Con- 
federacy. The  entire  convention,  with  one  accord, 
gave  evidence  of  its  approval.  The  delegates  rose  to 
their  feet  and  shouted,  “Aye!”  and  handkerchiefs 
waved  their  salutations. 

This  incident  that  evoked  such  unmistakable  evi- 
dences of  the  affectionate  reverence  in  which  old  Vir- 
ginia is  held  has  increased  the  numerical  strength  of 
the  society  by  nearly  two  thousand  members,  and  has 
added  to  the  list  of  delegates  about  ninety  representa- 
tives from  that  one  division  alone.  The  chapters  of  the 
Old  Dominion  represent  more  than  one-fourth  of  the 
entire  LTnited  Society.  Of  one  hundred  and  eighty-six 
chapters,  fifty-five  come  from  Virginia.  The  Grand 
Division  was  at  once  given  the  privileges  of  the  floor  of 
the  convention,  and  thanks  were  expressed  by  its  Pres- 
ident for  this  courtesy  and  for  the  kindly  welcome  ex- 
tended by  the  sister  states,  with  which  the  Grand  Divi- 
sion has  ever  been  one  in  heart  and  work — to  relieve 
and  honor  the  Confederate  soldier  and  to  perpetuate 
the  sacred  memories  of  the  Southern  Confederacy. 

The  question  of  badge,  which  has  been  discussed  in 
many  chapters  and  in  general  convention,  was  settled 
by  the  requirement  that  no  substitute  is  to  be  permitted 
for  the  regular  U.  D.  C.  badge,  but  Daughters  may 
have  any  additional  special  badge  for  their  own  chap- 
ter or  for  their  division  they  may  choose. 

The  few  changes  made  in  by-laws,  etc.,  were  not 
of  public  interest.  Just  such  hospitality  was  shown 
the  Daughters  during  their  stay  in  Baltimore  as  might 


have  been  expected.  “The  gallantry  of  aged  veter- 
ans” was  a theme  of  the  newspapers. 

The  following  is  a complete  list  of  general  and  state 
officers  of  the  U.  D.  C.,  and  shows  a nice  increase  in 
number  of  chapters  since  last  publication: 

GENERAL  OFFICERS. 

Mrs.  Katie  Cabell  Currie,  Dallas,  Tex.,  President. 

Mrs.  D.  Girand  Wright,  Baltimore,  Md.,  First  Vice-President. 
Mrs.  C.  Helen  J.  Plane,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Second  Vice-President. 

Mrs.  John  P.  Hickman,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Recording  Secretary. 
Mrs.  J.  M.  Duncan,  Jr.,  Yazoo  City,  Miss.,  Corresponding  Sec. 
Mrs.  J.  Jefferson  Thomas,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Treasurer. 


ALABAMA  DIVISION. 

Miss  Sallie  Jones,  Camden,  President. 

Mrs.  Aifred  Bethea,  Montgomery,  Secretary. 

Alabama  Charter  Chapter  No.  36,  Camden:  Mrs.  William  F.  Spur- 
lin,  President;  Miss  Bessie  Moore,  Secretary. 

Selma  Chapter  No.  53,  Selma:  Mrs.  E.  W.  Pettus,  President;  Mrs. 
J.  J.  Hooper,  Secretary. 

Admiral  Semmes  Chapter  No.  57,  Auburn:  Mrs.  A.  F.  McKissick, 
President;  Mrs.  P.  H.  Mell,  Secretary. 

Tuscaloosa  Chapter  No.  64,  Tuscaloosa:  Mrs.  Ellen  P.  Bryce, 
President;  Mrs.  G.  D.  Johnston,  Secretary. 

Sophie  Bibb  Chapter  No.  65,  Montgomery.  Mrs.  John  A.  Kirk- 
patrick, President:  Mrs.  L.  N.  Woodruff,  Secretary. 

Pelham  Chapter  No.  67,  Birmingham:  Mrs.  Rose  Garland  Lewis, 
President;  Mrs.  L.  T.  Bradfleld,  Secretary. 

Cradle  of  the  Confederacy  Chapter  No.  94,  Montgomery:  Mrs. 

Jesse  D.  Beale,  President;  Mrs.  R.  M.  Collins,  Secretary. 
Barbour  County  No.  143,  Eufaula:  Miss  Mary  ClayTon,  President; 
Mrs.  R.  F.  Nance,  Secretary. 


ARKANSAS  DIVISION. 

Mrs.  C.  A.  Forney,  Hope,  President. 

Mrs.  S.  W.  Frankiin,  Hot  Springs,  Secretary. 

Pat  Cleburne  Chapter  No.  31,  Hope:  Mrs.  C.  A.  Forney,  Presi- 
dent; Mrs.  Sallie  Hicks,  Secretary. 

Little  Rock  Memorial  Chapter  No.  48,  Little  Rock:  Mrs.  James  R. 
Miller,  President;  Miss  Bessie  Cantrell,  Secretary. 

Hot  Springs  Chapter  No.  80,  Hot  Springs;  Mrs.  James  M.  Keller, 
President:  Mrs.  S.  W.  Franklin,  Secretary. 

Mary  Lee  Chapter  No.  87,  Van  Buren:  Mrs.  Mary  Meyer,  Pres- 
ident; Miss  L.  E.  Clegg,  Secretary. 

Stonewall  Chapter  No.  97,  Prescott. 

Mildred  Lee  Chapter  No.  98,  Fayetteville:  Mrs.  L.  B.  Menke, 
President;  Mrs.  Louise  Pollard,  Secretary. 

Winnie  Davis  Chapter  No.  122,  Mammoth  Spring:  Mrs.  C.  T.  Ar- 
nett, President:  Mrs.  C.  W.  Culp,  Secretary. 

Sidney  Johnston  Chapter  No.  135,  Batesville:  Mrs.  Kate  Hooper, 
President:  Miss  Mabel  Padgett,  Secretary. 


CALIFORNIA  DIVISION. 

Albert  Sidney  Johnston  Chapter  No.  79,  San  Francisco:  Mrs. 
William  Prichard,  President;  Miss  Roberta  Thompson,  Sec- 
retary. 


DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA  DIVISION. 

Anna  Stonewall  Jackson  Chapter  No.  20,  Washington:  Mrs.  Eliz- 
beth  T.  Bullock,  President;  Mrs.  Alice  P.  Akers,  Secretary. 


FLORIDA  DIVISION. 

Mrs.  Edwin  G.  Weed,  Jacksonville,  President. 

Mrs.  R.  C.  Cooley,  Jacksonville,  Secretary. 

Martha  Reid  Chapter  No.  19,  Jacksonville:  Mrs.  W.  D.  Matthews, 
President;  Mrs.  J.  N.  Whitner,  Secretary. 

Stonewall  Chapter  No.  47,  Lake  City:  Mrs.  L.  D.  M.  Thompson, 
President:  Mrs.  J.  P.  Baya,  Secretary. 

Dickison  Chapter  No.  56,  Ocala;  Mrs.  S.  M.  G.  Gary,  President: 
Mrs.  T.  D.  Crawford,  Secretary. 

Brooksville  Chapter  No.  71,  Brooksville:  Mrs.  B.  L.  Stringer, 
President;  Mrs.  R.  A.  De  Hart,  Secretary. 

Palatka  Chapter  No.  76,  Palatka:  Mrs.  Patton  Anderson,  Presi- 
dent: Mrs.  J.  N.  Walton,  Secretary. 

Tampa  Chapter  No.  113,  Tampa:  Mrs.  B.  G.  Abernathy,  Presi- 
dent: Miss  Sara  Yanc'y,  Secretary. 

Mary  Ann  Williams  No.  133,  Sanford:  Mrs.  J.  P.  Scarlett,  Presi- 
dent; Mrs.  T.  J.  Appleyard,  Secretary. 
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GEORGIA  DIVISION. 

Mrs.  James  A.  Rounsaville,  Rome,  President. 

Savannah  Chapter  No.  2,  Savannah:  Mrs.  L.  H.  Raines,  Presi- 
dent: Miss  Marie  G.  Dreese,  Secretarj-. 

Atlanta  Chapter  No.  18,  Atlanta:  Mrs.  C.  Helen  Plane,  President; 
Miss  Alice  Baxter,  Secretary, 

Augusta  Chapter  No,  22,  Augusta:  Mrs.  Ida  Evans  Eve,  Presi- 
dent; Mrs.  Annie  Jones  Miller,  Secretary, 

Covington  and  Oxford  Chapter  No.  23,  Covington:  Mrs.  Virginia 
B.  Conyers,  President:  Mrs.  Mary  S.  Bradley,  Secretary. 

Sidney  Lanier  Chapter  No.  25,  Macon:  Mrs,  Appleton  Collins, 
President;  Mrs.  J.  H.  Blount,  Jr.,  Secretary, 

Margaret  Jones  Chapter  No.  27,  Was  nesboro : Mrs,  R.  C.  Neely, 
President;  Mrs,  Edward  C.  Blount.  Secretary. 

Rome  Chapter  No.  28,  Rome:  Mrs.  John  A.  Gammon,  President; 
Mrs.  Cornelius  Terhune,  Secretary. 

Fort  Tyler  Chapter  No.  39,  West  Point:  Mis.  Mollie  W.  Higgin- 
botham, President:  Mrs.  Anna  A.  Harris,  Secretary. 

Longstreet  Chapter  No.  46,  Gainesville:  Mrs.  J.  C.  Dorsey,  Pres- 
ident; Mrs.  Theodore  Moreno,  Secretary. 


•MISS  KATE  MASON  ROWLAND,  OF  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Miss  Rowland  was  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  t'nited  Daughters  of  the 

Confederacy  for  1S96,  and  is  well  and  widely  known  as  an  author.  She  has 

been  very  prominent  in  C.  D.  C.  work  in  Baltimore  and  Virginia. 

Barnesville  Chapter  No.  49,  Barnesville:  Mrs.  Loula  K.  Rogers, 
President;  Mrs.  Otie  Murphey,  Secretary. 

Oconee  Chapter  No.  58,  Dublin;  Miss  Mattie  Ramsey,  President; 
Mrs.  O.  J.  Felt,  Secretary. 

Columbus  Chapter  No.  69,  Columbus:  Miss  A.  C.  Benning,  Pres- 
ident; Mrs.  Joseph  Harrison,  Secretary. 

Prances  S.  Bartow  Chapter  No.  83:  Waycross:  Mrs.  J.  H.  Red- 
ding, President. 

Athens  Chapter  No.  88,  Athens:  Miss  Mildred  L.  Rutherford, 
President:  Miss  Annie  W.  Brumby,  Secretary. 

Quitman  Chapter  No.  112,  Quitman:  Mrs.  Lula  H.  Chapman, 
President;  Mrs.  Julia  R.  Davis,  Secretary. 

Robert  E.  Lee  Chapter  No.  115,  Milledgeville:  Mrs.  C.  P.  Craw- 
ford, President:  Miss  Mary  Newell,  Secretary. 

La  Grange  Chapter  No.  121,  La  Grange:  Mrs.  A.  N.  Heard,  Pres- 
ident; Miss  T.  Mooty,  Secretary. 

Bartow  Chapter  No.  127,  Cartersville:  Miss  Mary  Wikle,  Presi- 
dent; Miss  Mary  Mountcastle,  Secretary. 


Greensboro  Chapter  No.  130,  Greensboro:  Mrs.  Henry  T.  Lewis, 
President;  Miss  Abbie  Goodwin,  Secretary. 

Sparta  Chapter  No.  131,  Sparta:  Mrs.  Henry  A.  Clinch,  President; 

Miss  Claud  Middlebrooks,  Secretary. 

Thomson  Chapter  No.  137,  Thomson:  Mrs.  Lilia  Johnson,  President;  Mrs.  Etta 
Palmer,  Secretary. 

Clement  A.  Evans  Chapter  No.  138,  Brunswick:  Mrs.  J.  M.  Mad- 
den, President;  Miss  Daisy  B.  McIntosh,  Secretary. 

Americus  Chapter  No.  140,  Americus. 

Mary  Ann  Williams  Chapter  No.  145,  Sandersville:  Miss  Mary  M. 

Gilmore,  President;  Miss  Mattie  Tarbuttan,  Secretary. 
Dougherty  County  Chapter  No.  187,  Albany. 

Bryan  M.  Thomas  Chapter  No.  188,  Dalton. 


INDIAN  TERRITORY  DIVISION. 

Stonewall  Jackson  Chapter  No.  40,  McAlester:  Mrs.  P.  A.  Doyle, 
President;  Mrs.  H.  E.  Williams,  Secretary. 


KENTUCKY  DIVISION. 

Mrs.  James  M.  Graves,  Lexington,  President. 

Mrs.  Jennie  C.  Bean,  Winchester,  Secretary. 

Lexington  Chapter  No.  12,  Lexington;  Mrs.  James  M.  Graves, 
President;  Mrs.  Lee  Bradley,  Secretary. 

Richmond  Chapter  No.  85,  Richmond:  Mrs.  Bettie  E.  Poyntz, 
President;  Miss  Kathleen  Poyntz,  Secretary. 

Virginia  Hanson  Chapter  No.  90,  Winchester:  Miss  Rachel  F. 

Ecton,  President;  Mrs.  Jennie  C.  Bean,  Secretary. 

Albert  Sidney  Johnston  Chapter  No.  120,  Louisville:  Mrs.  H.  W. 

Bruce,  President;  Miss  Jeanie  D.  Blackburn,  Secretary. 

Ben  Hardin  Helm  Chapter  No.  126,  Elizabethtown;  Mrs.  Ben 
Hardin  Helm,  President;  Miss  Florence  Hall,  Secretary. 


LOUISIANA  DIVISION. 

Winnie  Davis  Chapter  No.  59,  Berwick:  Mrs.  A.  E.  Clark,  Pres- 
ident; Miss  Blanche  Chapman,  Secretary. 

New  Orleans  Chapter  No.  72,  New  Orleans:  Mrs.  F.  G.  Freret, 
President;  Miss  Cora  L.  Richardson,  Secretary. 

Gordon  Chapter  No.  124,  Opelousas. 


MARYLAND  DIVISION. 

Mrs.  D.  Giraud  Wright,  Baltimore,  President. 

Mrs.  W.  P.  Zollinger,  Baltimore,  Secretary. 

Baltimore  Chapter  No.  8,  Baltimore:  Mrs.  D.  Giraud  Wright,  President; 
Mrs.  Hugh  H.  Lee,  Secretary. 

Harford  Chapter  No.  114,  Bel  Air:  Mrs.  G.  Smith  Norris,  Presi- 
dent: Miss  Lena  Van  Bibber,  Secretary. 

Admiral  Buchanan  Chapter  No.  134,  Easton:  Mrs.  Owen  Norns, 
President;  Mrs.  Theo  S.  Patterson,  Secretary. 


MISSISSIPPI  DIVISION. 

Mrs.  Annie  W.  Duncan,  Yazoo  City,  President. 

Mrs.  C.  E.  Williams.  Meridian,  Secretary. 

AVinnie  Davis  Chapter  No.  24,  Meridian:  Mrs.  Albert  G.  Weems, 
President;  Mrs.  A.  J.  Russel,  Secretary. 

Columbus  Chapter  No.  34,  Columbus:  Mrs.  G.  P.  Young,  Presi- 
dent; Mrs.  C.  A.  Ayres,  Secretary. 

Vicksburg  Chapter  No.  77,  Vicksburg:  Mrs.  S.  N.  Collier,  Presi- 
dent; Mrs.  Theo  McKnight,  Secretary. 

Ben  G.  Humphrey  Chapter  No.  82,  Greenville:  Mrs.  J.  A.  Shack- 
leford, President;  Mrs.  M.  R.  Valliant.  Secretary. 

R.  E.  Lee  Chapter  No.  116,  Aberdeen:  Mrs.  J.  W.  Howard,  Presi- 
dent; Miss  Adeline  Evans,  Secretary. 

Okolona  Chapter  No.  117.  Okolona:  Mrs.  Josie  F.  Cappleman, 
President;  Mrs.  M.  M.  Creighton,  Secretary. 

Ben  La  Bree  Chapter  No.  118,  Jackson:  Miss  Annie  G.  Cage, 
President;  Miss  Annie  AV.  Nugent,  Secretary. 

Dixie  Chapter  No.  153,  Grenada:  Mis.  P.  S.  Dudley'',  President; 
Miss  Kate  A’oung,  Secretary. 


MISSOURI  DIVISION. 

Margaret  A.  E.  McLure  Chapter  No.  119,  St.  Louis;  Mrs.  B.  S. 

Robert,  President;  Mrs.  Thomas  Buford,  Secretary. 

Liberty  Chapter  No.  147,  Liberty:  Miss  Nettie  Morton,  President; 
Mrs.  L.  P.  Gray,  Secretary. 

Richmond  Grays  Chapter  No.  148,  Fayette:  Mrs.  O.  H.  P.  Cor- 
prew.  President;  Miss  Ethel  Cunningham,  Secretary. 

Kansas  City  Chapter  No.  149,  Kansas  City:  Mrs.  Richard  E.  Wil- 
son, President;  Mrs.  Yandall,  Secretary. 
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NEW  YORK  DIVISION, 

New  York  Chapter  No.  103,  New  York  City:  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Gail- 
larcl,  President;  .Miss  S;ini  S.  Alexander,  Secretary. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  DIVISION. 

Mrs.  William  M.  Parsley,  Wilmington,  President. 

Cape  Fear  Chapter  No.  3,  Wilmington:  Mrs.  William  M.  Parsley, 
President:  Miss  Mary  F.  Sanders,  Secretary. 

Pamlico  Chapter  No.  43,  Washington:  Mrs.  Bryan  Grimes,  Presi- 
dent; Miss  E.  M.  B.  Hoyt,  Secretary. 

Rowan  Chapter  No.  78,  Salisbury:  Mrs.  Frances  C.  Turnan,  Pres- 
ident; Miss  Fannie  McNeely,  Secretary. 

Raleigh  Chapter  No.  95,  Raleigh:  Mrs.  John  W.  Hinsdaie,  Presi- 
dent; Mrs.  F.  A.  Olds,  Secretary. 

Asheville  Chapter  No.  104,  Asheville;  Mrs.  Fannie  L.  Patton, 
President;  Miss  Willie  B.  Ray,  Secretary. 

Vance  County  Chapter  No.  142,  Henderson;  Mrs.  Imcy  C.  Parker, 
President;  Mrs.  Marie  W.  Davis,  Secretary. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA  DIVISION. 

Mr.s.  Wm.  C.  McGowan,  7\bheville.  President. 

Mrs,  Thomas  Taylor,  Columbia,  Secretary. 

Charleston  Chapter  No.  4.  Charleston:  Mrs.  A.  T.  Smythe,  Pres- 
ident; Mrs.  E.  R.  Miles,  Secretary. 


MISS  ANNIE  R.  SHELBY,  OF  MISSOURI,  DAUGHTER  OF 
GEN.  JO  SHELBY. 

W'ade  Hampton  Chapter  No.  29,  Columbia;  Miss  Kate  Crawford, 
President;  Miss  J.  D.  Martin,  Secretary. 

Marion  Chapter  No.  38,  Marion:  Mrs.  S.  A.  Durham,  President; 
Miss  Kate  L.  Blue,  Secretary. 

Maxey  Gregg  Chapter  No.  50,  Edgefield;  Mrs.  F.  W.  Pickens, 
President;  Mrs.  C.  W.  Cheatham,  Secretary. 

Greenville  Chapter  No.  51,  Greenville:  Mrs.  James  A.  Hoyt,  Pres- 
ident; Mrs.  A.  A.  Bristow,  Secretary. 

Spartan  Chapter  No.  54,  Spartanburg;  Mrs,  Charles  Petty,  Pres- 
ident; Mrs,  A.  L.  White,  Secretary. 

Mary  Ann  Bowie  Chapter  No.  61,  Johnston:  Mrs.  J.  H.  White, 
President;  Miss  Clara  Sawyer,  Secretary. 

Abbeville  Chapter  No.  62,  Abbeville:  Mrs.  A.  M.  Smith,  Presi- 
dent; Mrs.  W.  C.  McGowan,  Secretary. 

Arthur  Manigault  Chapter  No.  63,  Georgetown;  Mrs.  J.  H.  Read, 
President;  Mrs.  G.  E.  T.  Sparkman,  Secretary. 

Ellison  Capers  Chapter  No.  70,  Florence;  Mrs,  F.  Church,  Presi- 
dent; Mrs.  C.  E.  Jarrott,  Secretary. 

Dick  Anderson  Chapter  No.  75,  Sumter:  Miss  Caroline  Moses, 
President;  Miss  Edith  De  Lome,  Secretary, 


Cheraw  Chapter  No,  84,  Cheraw;  Mrs.  F.  A.  Waddill,  President; 

Mrs.  James  C.  Coit,  Secretary. 

John  K.  McTver  Chapter  No.  92,  Darlington. 

Edisto  Island  Chapter  No.  93,  Edisto  Island;  Miss  Emma.  Pope, 
President;  Miss  Lily  M.  Mikell,  Secretary. 

Ann  White  Chapter  No.  123,  Rock  Hill. 

Edward  Croft  Chapter  No.  144,  Aiken. 

Robert  E.  Lee  Chapter  No.  146,  Anderson:  Mrs.  Lulah  A.  Van- 
diver, President;  Mrs.  Ella  Laughlin,  Secretary. 

Drayton  Rutherford  Chapter  No.  152,  Newberry. 


TENNESSEE  DIVISION. 

Mrs.  S.  F.  Wilson,  Gallatin,  President. 

Mrs.  John  P.  Hickman,  Nashville,  Secretary. 

Nashville  Chapter  No.  1,  Nashville:  Mrs.  John  Overton,  Presi- 
dent; Miss  Mackie  Hardison,  Secretary. 

Jackson  Chapter  No.  5,  Jackson:  Mrs.  L.  E.  Talbot,  President; 
Miss  Sue  Matt  Merriwether,  Secretary. 

Clarke  Chapter  No.  13,  Gallatin:  Mis.  Addie  T.  Cherry,  Presi- 
dent. 

Franklin  Chapter  No.  14,  Franklin:  Mrs.  Marion  Richardson, 
President;  Miss  Lulie  Hanner,  Secretary. 

South  Pittsburg  Chapter  No.  15,  South  Pittsburg:  Mrs.  W.  C. 
Houston,  President;  Miss  Katie  B.  Cook,  Secretary. 

Zollicoffer-Fulton  Chapter  No.  16,  Fayetteville:  Mrs.-  Felicia  Z. 
Metcalfe,  President;  Mrs.  Eliza  H.  Lumpkin,  Secretary. 

Maury  Chapter  No.  42,  Columbia:  Mrs.  Sue  G.  Dunnington,  Pres- 
ident; Mrs.  N.  B.  Shepard,  Secretary. 

Cha.ttanooga  Chapter  No.  81,  Chattanooga;  Mrs.  M.  H.  Clift, 
President;  Miss  M.  B.  C.  Kavanaugh,  Secretary. 

Knoxville  Chapter  No.  89,  Knoxville;  Mrs.  A.  B.  McKinney, 
President;  Mrs.  F.  H.  Atlee,  Secretary. 

Murfreesboro  Chapter  No.  91,  Murfreesboro;  Mrs.  W.  D.  Robi- 
son, President;  Mrs.  J.  H.  Clayton,  Secretary. 

Shelbyville  Chapter  No.  102,  Shelbyville:  Mrs,  A.  L.  Whiteside, 
President;  Miss  Laura  Butler,  Secretary. 

Shiloh  Chapter  No.  106,  Memphis:  Mrs.  Emmett  Howard,  Presi- 
dent. 

Sarah  Law  Chapter  No.  110,  Memphis;  Mrs.  T.  J.  Latham,  Pres- 
dent. 

Lewisburg  Chapter  No.  Ill,  Lewisburg:  Mrs.  W.  G.  Evans,  Sec- 
retary. 


TEXAS  DIVISION. 

Mrs.  Katie  Cabell  Currie,  Dallas,  President. 

Mrs.  Sarah  F.  Sampson,  Alvin,  Secretary. 

Dallas  Chapter  No.  6,  Dallas:  Mrs.  Katie  Cabell  Currie,  Presi- 
dent; Mrs,  Ed  Patterson,  Secretary, 

Veuve  Jefferson  Davis  Chapter  No.  17,  Galveston:  Mrs.  U.  ?. 
Ballinger,  President;  Miss  Ruth  M.  Phelps,  Secretary. 

W''aco  Chapter  No.  26,  Waco:  Mrs.  J.  C.  West,  President:  Miss 
Vannie  Carter,  Secretary. 

Lamar-Fontaine  Chapter  No.  33,  Alvin:  Mrs.  S.  P.  Willis,  Presi- 
dent; Mrs.  Sarah  F.  Sampson,  Secretary. 

Dixie  Chapter  No.  35,  Sherman:  Mrs.  C.  W.  Brown,  President; 
Mrs.  M.  M.  Jouvenot,  Secretary. 

Ennis  Chapter  No.  37,  Ennis:  Miss  Katie  Daffan,  President;  Miss 
Lulie  Lemmon,  Secretary. 

William  P.  Rodgers  Chapter  No.  44,  Victoria:  Mrs.  J.  M.  Brown- 
son,  President;  Mrs.  James  Koyer,  Secretary. 

Sol  Boss  Chapter  No.  55,  Lubbock:  Mrs.  Eliza  Carhart,  Presi- 
dent; Mrs.  John  C.  Coleman,  Secretary. 

Bernard  E.  Bee  Chapter  No.  86, /San  Antonio:  Mrs.  A.  W.  Hou.s- 
ton,  President;  Miss  E.  Kroeger,  Secretary. 

L.  S.  Ross  Chapter  No.  100,  Bryan:  Miss  M.  Stella  Shepard.  Pres- 
ident. 

Bell  County  Chapter  No.  101,  Belton-  Miss  Susie  Denison,  Presi- 
dent; Miss  Norma  Lasater,  Secretary. 

Albert  Sidney  Johnston  Chapter  No.  105,  Austin:  Mrs.  B.  B. 
Tobin,  President;  Mrs.  J.  B.  Clark,  Secretary. 

Navarro  Chapter  No.  108,  Corsicana;  Mrs.  Fannie  J.  Halbert, 
President;  Mrs.  H.  G.  Damon,  Secretary. 

Decatur  Chapter  No.  125,  Decatur:  Mrs.  J.  F.  Ford,  President: 
Miss  Annie  T.  Edwards,  Secretary. 

Pat  Cleburne  Chapter  No.  129,  Elgin:  Mrs.  Bettie  Wade,  Presi- 
dent: Mrs.  Fannie  Long,  Secretary. 

Julia  Jackson  Chapter  No.  141,  Fort  Worth:  Miss  Mattie  K. 
Melton,  Secretary. 

Robert  E.  Lee  Chapter  No.  186,  Houston:  Mrs.  J.  C.  Hutcheson, 
President:  Mrs.  Margaret  H.  Poster,  Secretary. 
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Mrs.  Edwin  H.  O’Brien.  Alexandria,  President. 

Miss  Mary  S.  Wysor,  Dublin,  Secretary. 

Mary  Custis  Lee  Chapter  No.  7,  Alexandria:  Mrs.  Philip  T. 
Yeatman,  President;  Mrs.  Edwin  H.  O’Brien,  Secretary. 

Black  Horse  Chapter  No.  9.  Warrenton:  Miss  Mary  Amelia 
Smith,  President;  Miss  M.  A.  Smith,  Secretary. 

Kirkwood  Otey  Chapter  No.  10,  Lynchburg:  Mrs.  Norvell  Otey 
Scott,  President;  Mrs.  M.  F.  Tanner,  Secretary. 

Appomattox  Chapter  No.  11,  West  Appomattox;  Mrs.  J.  R.  At- 
wood, President;  Miss  E.  V.  Hardy,  Secretary. 

Pickett-Buchanan  Chapter  No.  21,  Norfolk;  Mrs.  Fannie  J.  Leigh, 
President;  Miss  Emily  Taylor,  Secretary. 

Portsmouth  Chapter  No.  30,  Portsmouth;  Mrs.  Sallie  W.  Stew- 
art, President;  Miss  Virginia  Griffin,  Secretary. 

Shenandoah  Chapter  No.  32,  Woodstock;  Mrs.  James  H.  Wil- 
liams, President;  Miss  May  Yates,  Secretary. 

Seventeenth  Virginia  Regiment  Chapter  No.  41,  Alexandria;  Mrs. 
William  A.  Smoot,  President;  Miss  Alice  E.  Colquhoun,  Secre- 
tary. 

Eastern  Shore  Chapter  No.  52,  Cheriton;  Miss  Hallie  Notting- 
ham, President;  Mrs.  S.  C.  Morgan,  Secretary. 

McComas  Chapter  No.  66,  Pearisburg;  Mrs.  T.  G.  Thrasher, 
President;  Miss  Lillie  Fry,  Secretary. 

Rawley  Martin  Chapter  No.  68,  Chatham:  Mrs.  R.  C.  Tredway, 
President;  Mrs.  W.  C.  N.  Merchant,  Secretary. 

Old  Dominion  Chapter  No.  69,  Lynchburg;  Mrs.  C.  E.  Heald, 
President;  Mrs.  William  H.  Jones,  Secretary. 

Culpeper  Chapter  No.  73,  Culpeper;  Mrs.  Charles  M.  Waite, 
President;  Miss  Mary  Wager,  Secretary. 

Mildred  Lee  Chapter  No.  74,  Martinsville;  Mrs.  N.  H.  Hairston, 
President;  Mrs.  M.  M.  Mullins,  Secretary. 

Sally  Tompkins  Chapter  No.  96,  Gloucester  C.  H. 

Pulaski  Chapter  No.  99,  Dublin:  Mrs.  Elva  E.  Cecil,  President; 
Miss  Elizabeth  C.  Kent,  Secretary. 

Rebecca  Lloyd  Chapter  No.  107,  Gloucester  C.  H. 

Bull  Bun  Chapter  No.  109,  Wellington;  Mrs.  A.  H.  Compton, 
President;  Miss  K.  B.  Leachman,  Secretary. 

Mt.  Jackson  Chapter  No.  132,  Mt.  Jackson;  Mrs.  Monroe  Funk- 
houser.  President;  Mrs.  May  Wine,  Secretary. 

Wythe  Gray  Chapter  No.  136,  Wytheville. 

Gov.  William  Smith  Chapter  No.  139,  Remington:  Mrs.  Evelyn  B. 
S.  King,  President;  Miss  Mary  S.  Embry,  Secretary. 

SECOND  VIRGINIA  DIVISION. 

Mrs.  James  M.  Garnett,  Baltimore,  President. 

Mrs.  John  W.  Brown,  Hampton,  Secretary. 

Farmville  Chapter  No.  45,  Farmville:  Miss  Elizabeth  W.  John- 
son, President;  Mrs.  Ellen  Berkeley,  Secretary. 

Kate  Noland  Garnett  Chapter  No.  154,  Charlottesville;  Mrs.  C.  C. 
Wertenbaker,  President;  Miss  Annie  Cox, ’Secretary. 

Petersburg  Chapter  No.  155,  Petersburg:  Mrs.  Robert  T.  Meade, 
President;  Mrs.  James  H.  McClevy,  Secretary. 

J.  E.  B.  Stuart  Chapter  No.  156,  Staunton:  Mrs.  J.  E.  B.  Stuart, 
President;  Mrs.  S.  T.  McCullough,  Secretary. 

Mary  Custis  Lee  Chapter  No.  157,  Lexington;  Miss  Mildred  C. 
Lee,  President;  Miss  Mary  N.  Pendleton,  Secretary. 

Richmond  Chapter  No,  158,  Richmond;  Mrs.  N.  V.  Randolph, 
President;  Mrs.  A.  Brockenbrough,  Secretary. 

Radford  Chapter  No.  159,  Radford:  Mrs.  W.  R,  Wharton,  Presi- 
dent; Miss  Tyler,  Secretary. 

Waynesboro  Chapter  No.  160,  W'aynesboro:  Mrs.  E.  G.  Fisli- 
burne.  President;  Miss  Lula  Bush,  Secretary. 

Montgomery  Chapter  No.  161.  Christiansburg;  Mrs.  Thomas  W. 
Hooper,  President;  Miss  Josephine  Yeatman,  Secretary. 

Turner  Ashby  Chapter  No.  162.  Harrisonburg;  Mrs.  T.  J.  Brooke, 
President;  Mrs.  J.  G.  Yancy,  Secretary. 

Fredericksburg  Chapter  No.  163,  Fredericksburg:  Mrs.  J,  N.  Bar- 
ney, President;  Mrs.  V.  M.  Fleming,  Secretary. 

Ann  Eliza  Johns  Chapter  No.  164,  Danville;  Mrs.  Berryman 
Green,  President;  Miss  Nannie  Wiseman,  Secretary. 

Emporia  Chapter  No.  165,  Emporia;  Mrs.  E.  T.  Turner,  Presi- 
dent;-Mrs.  G.  B.  Wood,  Secretary. 

Caroline  Chapter  No.  166,  Golansville:  Mrs.  C.  T.  Smith,  Presi- 
dent; Miss  M.  R.  Wallace,  Secretary. 

Hampton  Chapter  No.  167,  Hampton:  Mrs.  Robert  S.  Hudgins, 
President:  Mrs.  John  W.  Brown,  Secretary. 

Franklin  Chapter  No.  168,  Franklin:  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Bogart,  Pres- 
ident; Miss  Blanche  Edwards,  Secretary. 


Melinda  King  Anderson  Chapter  No.  169,  Bristol:  Mrs.  C.  C. 
Cochran,  President;  Mrs.  H.  F.  Lewis,  Secretary. 

Loudoun  Chapter  No.  170,  Leesburg;  Mrs.  U.  S.  Purcell,  Presi- 
dent; Miss  C.  S.  Wise,  Secretary. 

Rappahannock  Chapter  No.  171,  Washington:  Mrs.  C.  H.  Dear, 
President;  Miss  Nita  Menefee,  Secretary. 

Bluefield  Chapter  No.  172,  Bluefield:  Mrs.  W.  W.  Dickie,  Presi- 
dent: Mrs.  W.  G.  Baldwin,  Secretaiy. 

Suffolk  Chapter  No.  173,  Suffolk:  Miss  Anna  M.  Riddick,  Presi- 
dent; Mrs.  L.  P.  Harper,  Secretary. 

Dr.  Harvey  Black  Chapter  No.  174,  Blacksburg:  Miss  Susie  Mc- 
Bride, President;  Miss  L.  L.  Kipps,  Secretary. 

Manassas  Chapter  No.  175,  Manassas:  Mrs.  E.  E.  Meredith,  Pre.s- 
ident;  Mrs.  T.  E.  Herrell,  Secretary. 

Stonewall  Chapter  No.  176,  Berry ville:  Miss  Mary  A.  Lippitt, 
President;  Miss  Mary  K.  Moore,  Secretary. 

Gen.  Dabney  H.  Maury  Chapter  No.  177,  Philadelphia,  Pa. : Mrs. 
James  T.  Halsey,  President;  Mrs.  James  A.  Patterson,  Secre- 
tary. 

Pittsburg  Chapter  No.  178,  Pittsburg,  Pa.;  Mrs.  William  McC. 
Grafton,  President;  Mrs.  Thomas  Henry,  Secretary. 

Flora  Stuart  Chapter  No.  179,  Pulaski:  Mrs.  Anne  S.  Macgill, 
President;  Miss  Maude  Darst,  Secretary. 

Anna  Stonewall  Jackson  Chapter  No.  180,  Abingdon:  Mrs.  George 
E.  Penn,  President;  Miss  McBroom,  Secretary. 

Middleburg  Chapter  No.  181,  Middieburg:  Mrs.  R.  R.  Luck,  Pres- 
ident; Miss  Katherine  Dudley,  Secretary. 

Fluvanna  Chapter  No.  182,  Palmyra:  Mrs.  William  B.  Pettett, 
President;  Miss  A.  V.  Cleveland,  Secretary. 

Smyth  County  Chapter  No.  183,  Seven  Mile  Ford:  Mrs.  Robert 
Greener,  President;  Miss  M.  L.  Preston,  Secretary. 

Turner  Ashby  Chapter  No.  184,  Winchester:  Mrs.  William  S. 
Love,  President;  Mrs.  H.  B.  Puller,  Secretary. 


WEST  VIRGINIA  DIVISION. 

Shepherdstown  Chapter  No.  128,  Shepherdstown:  Mrs.  Helen  M. 

Pendleton,  President;  Miss  Lena  V.  Frazier,  Secretary. 
Huntington  Chapter  No.  150,  Huntington;  Mrs.  L.  G.  Buffington, 
President;  Miss  Lulu  Burks,  Secretary. 

Charleston  Chapter  No.  151,  Charleston. 

Leetown  Chapter  No.  185,  Leetown. 


A veteran  of  the  Sixteenth  Virginia  Infantry  states: 

On  this  clay,  June  22,  1897,  the  thirty-third  anniver- 
sary of  the  battle  of  Gurley’s  Farm,  near  Petersburg, 
my  heart  goes  back  to  a solitary  grave  on  the  Willcox 
farm,  and  my  memory  is  busy  in  recalling  the  features 
and  virtues  of  William  Major  Williams,  a private  in 
Company  A,  Sixteenth  Virginia  Infantry. 

June  22,  1864,  Mahone’s  Brigade  made  a sortie  from 
the  brfeastworks,  and  in  a few  hours  of  hard  fighting 
we  had  captured  many  guns  and  prisoners,  besides  a 
gain  in  strategic  position.  In  this  achievement  we  lost 
many  valuable  and  noble  lives,  but  among  them  all 
the  name  of  “Major”  Williams  towers  up,  as  did  his 
splendid  figure  when  we  moved  into  action.  Though 
a private  in  ranks,  he  had  the  spirit  of  Henry  of  Navarre 
to  lead ; though  a man  of  limited  education,  he  had  an 
innate  perception  of  refinement  and  elegance;  a man 
of  simplicity,  but  of  genuine  Christian  worth;  a man  of 
gallantry  and  gentleness. 

The  writer  has  a well-worn,  stained  Bible,  taken  from 
Major’s  pocket  after  he  had  fallen,  near  the  Federal 
breastworks,  his  ragged  gray  jacket  and  manly  breast 
bearing  evidence  of  the  fatal  ball.  Neglect  may  have 
marked  the  spot,  brambles  may  have  obscured  it,  none 
but  wild  flowers  may  adorn  it,  but  beneath  its  sod  lies 
the  dust  of  a true  man  and  over  it  rests  the  eye  of  a 
loving  Saviour.  The  few  survivors  of  our  old  com- 
pany will  readily  recall  the  bright  face,  the  ready  and 
witty  retort,  the  step  of  alacrity,  and  staying  qualities  of 
“Major”  when  the  battle  was  in  full  blast  and  red-hot. 
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DR.  JOHN  BERRIEN  LINDSLEY. 


Although  not  a Confederate,  it  is  specially  fitting  to 
pay  tribute  in  the  Veteran  to  J.  B.  Lindsley,  M.U., 
D.D.,  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  who  died  December  7,  1897. 
It  is  not  only  because  of  the  distinguished  man’s  merit 
to  tribute  here,  but  from  an  earnest  desire  by  the  found- 
er of  the  Veteran.  In  the  early  seventies  the  writer 
published  a reminiscence  of  his  regiment  (the  Forty- 
First  Tennessee)  for  free  distribution  among  his  com- 
rades and  friends  (he  would  not  permit  the  sale  of  a 
copy),  and  Dr.  Lindsley  made  a journey  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  miles  to  learn  more  fully  the  particu- 
lars of  the  death  of  Mrs.  Lindsley’s  brother.  Col.  Ran- 
dall W.  McGavock,  commander  of  the  Tenth  Tennes- 
see Regiment,  who  was  killed  at  Raymond,  Miss.,  May 
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12,  1863.  Dr.  Lindsley  procured  quite  a number  of 
copies  of  that  pamphlet  history  to  send  historical  socie- 
ties. He  wrote  editorial  articles  for  leading  newspa- 
pers, urging  that  the  author  of  that  reminiscence  write 
a history,  and  his  encouragement  may  have  influenced 
the  impulses  whereby  this  Veteran  exists.  “You  are 
doing  a great  work,”  and  similar  comments,  would  ever 
accompany  his  greetings. 

Dr.  Lindsley’s  “Confederate  Military  Annals  of  Ten- 
nessee,” comprising  more  than  nine  hundred  pages,  is 
the  most  valuable  contribution  to  Confederate  history 
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ever  published  by  an  individual  in  any  state,  it  is  a 
Tennessee  roll  of  honor,  embracing  a review  of  mili- 
tary operations  with  regimental  histories  and  memorial 
rolls,  compiled  from  the  most  accurate  sources  possi- 
ble. He  had  about  completed  the  second  volume,  but 
it  had  not  been  published.  Arrangements  should  be 
made  by  the  state  to  give  it  wide  circulation. 

Dr.  Lindsley  was  born  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  October 
24,  1822.  His  father  was  Rev.  Philip  Lindsley,  once 
President  of  Princeton  College,  and  for  a quarter  of  a 
century  President  of  the  University  of  Nashville.  His 
mother  was  the  only  child  of  Nathaniel  Lawrence,  of 
New  York,  who  was  an  officer  in  the  American  army 
and  successor  to  Aaron  Burr  as  Attorney-General  of 
the  .state  of  New  York.  In  Berrien’s  youth  his  father, 
Rev.  Philip  Lindsley,  removed  from  New  Jersey  to 
Nashville,  and  he  was  ever  actively  interested  in  the 
public  benefactions  of  the  state. 

Dr.  Lindsley  married  Miss  Sarah  McGavock,  whose 
father,  Jacob  McGavock,  was  a leading  citizen  for 
many  years.  His  widow  and  several  grown  children 
survive  him.  His  most  eminent  characteristics  were 
ably  portrayed  in  a eulogy  delivered  at  his  funeral  by 
Rev.  M.  B.  DeWitt,  who  will  ever  be  fondly  remem- 
bered as  chaplain  of  the  Eighth  Tennessee  Infantry. 
He  said  Dr.  Lindsley’s  genius,  industry,  and  patience 
enabled  him  to  achieve  much,  and  his  faith  turned  all 
to  good  results.  He  was  promoter  of  more  elevating 
institutions,  perhaps, than  any  other  man  of  the  century. 
As  an  educator,  a scientist,  and  health  officer,  he  was 
especially  capable,  and  was  ever  diligent.  For  half  a 
century  he  was  active  during  all  epidemics;  even  in 
1849,  i854)  1866,  and  1871  he  served  through  cholera 
epidemics,  and  was  in  charge  of  the  yellow-fever  refu- 
gees in  Nashville  in  1878.  By  special  request  of  Gen. 
Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  he  took  charge  of  the  numer- 
ous Confederate  hospitals  at  Nashville  while  the  Con- 
federates were  in  possession  of  the  city.  After  their 
withdrawal  his  services  were  sought  for  Union  hos- 
pitals, but  he  declined,  his  sympathies  being  so  entirely 
with  the  Confederates.  The  following  telegram  from 
Maj.  Charles  F.  Vanderford,  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  who 
was  a staff  officer  to  Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston  during 
much  of  the  great  war,  expresses  accurately  and  con- 
cisely the  sentiment  of  those  who  best  knew  the  Doctor : 
“To  Dr.  Paul  Eve:  I mourn  with  you  the  loss  of  a 
friend,  always  helpful,  always  ready,  who  counted  him- 
self last  and  the  good  of  his  fellow  men  first.” 

THE  late  prof.  GEORGE  WILLIAM  BENAGH. 

Mrs.  Virginia  Clay  Clopton  writes  the  following  trib- 
ute from  “Wildwood,”  her  home,  near  Gurley,  Ala.: 
While  the  muse  of  history  is  busy  through  your  col- 
umns commemorating  deeds  of  valor  and  meeds  of 
merit,  allow  me  to  embalm  the  name  and  memory  of 
one  who  should  be  honored  as  long  as  the  University 
of  Alabama  exists.  Prof.  George  William  Benagh 
filled  the  chair  of  mathematics,  natural  philosophy,  and 
astronomy  at  the  time  of  his  tragic  and  lamented  death. 
He  furnished  meteorological  observations  to  the 
Smith.'ionian  for  many  years.  He  also  calculated  the 
almanac  for  the  Southern  states  during  the  civil  war. 
Our  ports  being  blockaded,  it  was  impossible  to  pro- 
cure a nautical  almanac,  which  would  have  saved  much 
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time  and  immense  labor.  The  proceeds  of  these  alma- 
nacs were  generously  given  to  the  sufferers  of  the  cruel 
war.  A publisher  offered  a large  amount  for  them, 
but  the  offer  was  refused.  Prof.  Benagh’s  heart  was 
with  the  cause,  and  he  gave  liberally  his  time,  talents, 
and  money.  He  gave  gold  for  Confederate  bonds,  to 
his  financial  ruin.  A Virginian  by  birth  and  m.arrying 
in  Alabama,  he  lost  none  of  his  love  of  the  South  by 
the  alliance.  His  wife  was  a daughter  of  Hon.  H.  VV. 
Collier,  for  years  an  ornament  to  the  supreme  court 
bench  of  Alabama  as  Chief  Justice,  and  afterward  Gov- 
ernor of  the  state.  Prof.  Benagh’s  brother-in-law, 
William  R.  King,  nephew  of  the  ex-Vice-President  of 
the  United  States,  who  had  married  Gov.  Collier’s  sec- 
ond daughter,  hurried  from  Europe  on  the  proclama- 
tion of  war,  raised  and  equipped  his  own  company,  D, 
of  the  Forty-Fourth  Alabama  Regiment,  and,  rushing 
to  the  field,  gave  up  his  brilliant  young  life  at  Sharps- 
burg.  Capt.  Thomas  Hobbs,  of  Athens,  also  a broth- 
er-in-law, fell  a gallant  victim  in  the  fratricidal  conflict. 
A near  connection  was  imprisoned  in  the  penitentiary 
for  giving  corn  to  famishing  Confederates;  and  Prof. 
Benagh’s  only  son,  a little  boy,  was  arrested  when  Tus- 
caloosa was  garrisoned,  because  of  the  Rebel  senti- 
ments of  his  mother  and  his  aunt,  Mrs.  King. 

Prof.  Benagh’s  loyal  heart  was  certainly  bowed  down 
with  weight  of  woe  when  his  fearful  end  occurred,  and 
I think  his  scientific  labors  and  generous  donations  en- 
title him  to  a place  in  your  monumental  column. 

Prof.  Benagh’s  death  was  caused  by  drowning  in  the 
Warrior  River,  a treacherous  stream  at  Tuscaloosa. 
He  was  teaching  his  little  six-year-old  son  to  swim, 
when  he  suddenly  sank  in  the  child’s  presence.  A 
most  pathetic  account  is  given  by  the  boy,  who  said 
that  his  father’s  last  action  in  life  was  to  warn  and  ward 
him  off  by  a gesture  of  the  hand. 

CHAPLAIN  TO  SAM  DAVIS  WHILE  IN  PRISON. 

Rev.  James  Young,  the  chaplain  who  was  with  Sam 
Davis,  to  whom  he  gave  his  overcoat,  and  who  sent  it 
to  Mr.  Cunningham,  as  has  been  reported  in  the  Vet- 
eran, died  at  his  home,  near  High  Point,  Mo.,  Octo- 
ber 26,  1897.  Mr.  Young  was  a native  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  was  a graduate  of  Washington  College  and 
of  the  Western  Theological  Seminary,  both  in  that 
state.  He  entered  the  ministry  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  married  Miss  McAvoy,  of  Upshur  County, 
Va.  (now  West  Virginia),  and  served  a pastorate  there, 
and  afterward  in  Ohio. 

He  enlisted  in  the  Eighty-First  Ohio  Regiment,  and 
was  made  its  chaplain.  It  was  during  this  period  and 
his  association  with  Sam  Davis  as  a prisoner  under 
death  sentence  that  Mr.  Young  became  a character  of 
special  concern  to  the  Southern  people. 

He  is  mentioned  as  “a  man  of  remarkable  force  of 
character  and  ability,  whose  works  have  gone  forth  to 
bless  many  people.”  Five  of  their  six  children  survive, 
one  of  whom.  Rev.  S.  Edward  Young,  is  pastor  of  the 
Central  Presbyterian  Church,  Newark,  N,  J. 

A letter  from  J.  Wright  Young,  another  son,  states: 


High  Point,  Mo.,  November  29,  1897. 

I have  often  heard  my  father  tell  of  the  heroism  of 
Sam  Davis  and  show  the  overcoat  he  gave  him,  and 
tell  how  it  came  to  have  the  peculiar  color,  etc.  He 
discoursed  reverently  upon  the  heroism  of  the  gallant 
and  true  son  of  the  South  who  suffered  with  absolutely 
no  hesitancy  or  indecision  a martyr’s  death  for  the 
cause  he  loved.  I have  often  heard  my  father  say  that 
he  never  before  or  since  saw  or  knew  of  such  heroism. 
It  did  me  good  to  read  the  reference  to  him  in  the  No- 
vember Veteran,  as  well  as  others  printed  earlier. 
God  bless  your  endeavor  to  honor  the  memory  of  Sam 
Davis! 

Mrs.  Margaret  R.  Bostick  was  born  in  Dublin,  Ire- 
land, in  1804;  and  came  to  the  United  States  with  her 
parents,  Joseph  and  Catherine  Litton,  in  1815,  making 

the  t r i in  ten 
weeks.  The  same 
year  Mr.  Litton 
came  to  Nash- 
ville, where  he 
spent  the  re- 
mainder of  his 
life,  an  honored 
and  useful  citi- 
zen. His  daugh- 
ter Margaret 
married  Hardin 
Perkins  Bostick 
in  1824.  The 
greater  part  of 
their  married  life 
was  spent  in 
Nashville.  Both 
were  members  of 
the  McKendree 
Church  (Meth- 
odist), and  Mrs. 
Bostick  was  a 
member  for  sev- 
entv  - five  years. 
Mr.  Bostick  died 

MRS.  MARGARKl'  R.  BOSTICK.  , , . . 

at  the  beginning 

of  our  great  war,  leaving  his  widow  with  five  sons  and 
five  daughters.  The  sons  were  all  in  the  Confederate 
service.  The  eldest,  J.  Litton  Bostick,  was  killed  at 
the  battle  of  New  Hope  Church,  Georgia.  Joseph 
Bostick,  the  next  son,  was  major  on  Gen.  Cheatham’s 
staff,  and  promoted  for  bravery  on  the  battle-field. 
Capt.  T.  H.  Bostick,  with  ruined  health,  came  home, 
but  did  not  live  long.  Abram,  the  fourth  son,  was 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Seven  Pines,  Virginia.  Mrs. 
Bostick  and  her  widowed  daughter,  Mrs.  Habert,  and 
two  single  daughters  were  sent  out  of  Nashville  under 
escort  of  Federal  soldiers  for  refusing  to  take  the  oath 
of  allegiance  tO'  the  United  States.  At  the  close  of  the 
war  Mrs.  Bostick  returned  to  Nashville,  and  died  here 
June  13,  1897.  She  was  proud  of  her  honorary  mem- 
bership in  the  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  and  was 
not  only  loyal  to  the  cause,  but  ever  zealous  even  in  her 
latter  days.  One  of  her  grandsons,  Mr.  John  EarljL 
was  President  of  the  Reunion  Club  at  Nashville  in  1897. 
which  organization  did  much  for  the  success  of  the 
U.  C.  V.  reunion. 
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TJie  death  of  Col.  W.  D.  Cliipley  (or  Gen.  Chipley, 
in  the  Confederate  Veteran  organization),  which  oc- 
curred in  Washington  City  December  i,  is  regarded 
as  a calamity,  as  he  was  prominent  in  many  enterprises. 
First  of  all,  there  may  be  mentioned  the  Confederate 
Memorial  Institute.  He  was  President  of  the  board, 
and  Mr.  Rouss,  ever  anxious  and  zealous  for  successful 
achievement,  was  expecting  him  in  New  York  at  the 
time  of  his  sudden  demise. 

He  was  born  at  Columbus,  Ga.,  in  1840.  His  father, 
Dr.  W.  S.  Chipley,  had  gone  from  Lexington,  Ky.,  and 
his  son  was  educated  at  the  military  academy  of  Frank- 
fort and  Transylvania  University,  at  Lexington.  When 
through  college  he  engaged  in  business  at  LouisviHe 
until  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  when  he  joined  the  fa- 
mous Kentucky  brigade. 

After  the  war  Col.  Chipley  married,  and  engaged  in 
business  at  Columbus,  Ga.  He  removed  to  Pensacola 
about  twenty  years  ago,  and  his  first  great  work  there 
was  building  the  splendid  railroad  system  which  has 


COL.  W.  D.  CHIPLEY. 

opened  West  Florida  to  the  world.  His  influence  was 
felt  throughout  the  state,  both  in  educational  matters 
and  politics.  He  was  deeply  interested  in  the  Pensa- 
cola schools,  and  for  several  years  was  Vice-President 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  State  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, at  Lake  City,  and  at  the  time  of  death  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  board  for  Stetson  University,  at  De  Land, 
and  State  Seminary,  at  Tallahassee.  He  served  sev- 
eral terms  as  Mayor  of  Pensacola,  and  was  elected  as 
State  Senator  by  a large  majority.  For  years  he  had 
been  Chairman  of  the  Democratic  State  Executive 
Committee,  and  came  near  being  chosen  United  States 
Senator  for  Florida  last  spring.  He  was  interred  at 
Columbus,  Ga. 


Resolutions  of  respect  were  adojjted  by  the  Naval 
Reserve  of  Pensacola,  the  Chipley  Light  Infantry,  and 
the  Florida  Hose  Company,  expressing  the  high  es- 
teem in  which  he  was  held  and  the  loss  sustained  Ijy 
city  and  state  in  his  death.  In  Confederate  matters  he 
will  be  greatly  missed. 

The  publication  of  General  Order  No.  6 by  the  Ar- 
kansas Division  Commander,  through  inadvertence, 
failed  to  appear  in  the  Veteran  in  due  season.  In  it 
the  Major-General  commanding  announced  with  deep 
sorrow  the  death  of  Maj.  William  P.  Campbell,  of  Idt- 
tle  Rock,  an  aide-de-camp  on  his  staff: 

His  gallant  spirit  passed  into  the  realm  of  shadows 
at  3 A.M.,  November  19,  1896.  He  was  a Confederate 
officer  of  rare  distinction,  and  won  his  way  from  the 
ranks  to  the  majorate  of  his  regiment,  and  never  was 
honor  more  worthily  bestowed.  It  was  under  such 
immediate  leaderships  that  the  Confederate  private 
learned  examples  of  heroic  fortitude  which  enabled 
them  to  write  the  true  story  of  Southern  valor  in  high 
relief  across  the  pages  of  our  national  history  and  in- 
scribed their  names  upon  the  pantheon  of  fame  along 
with  the  world’s  greatest  soldiers. 

His  dignified  and  Christian  deportment  in  private 
life,  his  spotless  purity,  his  extraordinary  ability,  and 
his  imperishable  deeds  of  charity  to  our  needy  veterans 
have  endeared  him  to  the  people  of  Arkansas  as  only 
such  people  can  love  and  cherish  a brave  and  generous 
man.  Maj.  Campbell  lived  not  in  vain,  for  his  whole 
life  was  a full  growth  of  good  deeds  and  noble  im- 
pulses, and  with  an  influence  most  benign. 

The  order  is  signed  officially  by  R.  G.  Shaver,  Major- 
General  Commanding,  and  by  V.  Y.  Cook,  Adjutant- 
General  and  Chief  of  Staff. 

DR.  F.  J.  m’nULTY,  of  BOSTON,  DEAD. 

Dr.  Frederick  J.  McNulty,  a well-known  physician, 
died  at  his  home.  No.  1460  Tremont  Street,  Boston, 
after  an  illness  of  several  weeks.  Dr.  McNulty  was 
born  in  Richmond,  Va.,  sixty-two  years  ago.  In  i860, 
after  graduating  at  the  Georgetown  University  of  Med- 
icine, near  Washington  City,  he  was  appointed  surgeon 
in  the  United  States  Navy.  Lincoln’s  election  caused 
Dr.  McNulty  to  resign,  and  later  he  offered  his  services 
to  the  Governor  of  Virginia.  He  was  wounded  three 
times  while  a Confederate.  In  the  spring  of  1864  he 
was  the  bearer  of  secret  despatches  to  Mason  and  Sli- 
dell, London  and  Paris,  respectively.  Dr.  McNulty 
left  a wife  and  three  daughters,  one  of  whom.  Miss 
Margaret,  is  an  eminent  harpist.  The  Doctor  was  a 
highly  esteemed  member  of  Camp  Lee,  Confederate 
Veterans  (Richmond,  Va.),  the  Massachusetts  Medic-al 
Society,  and  the  Charitable  Irish  Society  of  Boston. 

Robert  A.  Cheatham,  of  Nashville,  a veteran  of  the 
Frank  Cheatham  Bivouac,  who  was  ever  proud  of  his 
service  to  the  Confederate  cause,  is  of  the  list  who  have 
“crossed  the  river.” 

Mr.  Jesse  Ely,  a veteran  who  was  proud  of  his  record 
as  a Confederate  soldier,  and  was  for  several  years 
Treasurer  of  the  Erank  Cheatham  Bivouac,  is  num- 
bered with  his  fallen  comrades. 

The  bivouac  passed  appropriate  resolutions  to  both. 
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This  publication  is  the  personal  property  of  S.  A.  Cunningham.  All 
persons  who  approve  its  prineiples,  and  realize  its  benefits  as  an  organ  for 
Assoeiatious  throughout  the  South,  are  requested  to  commend  its  patron- 
age and  to  cooperate  in  extending  it. 


FIVE  YEARS'  SERVICE, 

A few  earnest  words  are  addressed  to  that  inside  ele- 
ment of  friends  to  the  Veteran  who  believe  it  should 
be  sustained,  however  great  the  sacrifice.  Attention 
is  called  to  some  of  the  misfortunes  attending  it. 

Dishonest  solicitors  are  employed  now  and  then, 
who  secure  subscriptions  and  never  pay  them  over. 
The  management  not  only  has  the  loss  to  bear,  but  the 
discredit  that  comes  from  those  who  presume  it  is  a 
fault  at  the  office.  There  has  been  a good  deal  of  this. 
Whenever  anybody  subscribes,  and  the  mail-list  doesn’t 
show  it,  or  if  copies  are  not  received,  notice  should  be 
sent  to  the  office  promptly. 

Again,  there  are  those  who  seem  not  to  regard  the 
consequences  of  their  stopping  patronage.  Recently 
a subscriber  hailed  the  proprietor  while  in  a bank,  and, 
walking  out  with  a roll  of  bills  in  his  hands,  said : “ Dis- 
continue my  name;  I am  going  to  hedge  next  year.” 
Another,  a County  Court  Clerk,  who  is  a year  in 
arrears,  writes  from  McKinney,  Tex.,  that  he  had  writ- 
ten about  his  subscription,  and  didn’t  intend  to  pay. 
If  all  were  to  do  as  he  did,  the  Veteran  would  lose 
more  than  $10,000.  It  is  not  sent  to  any  who  don’t 
want  it,  except  by  accident. 

What  is  worse  than  these  things  is  the  apparent  de- 
termination of  Northern  advertisers  to  withhold  their 
patronage.  There  must  be  something  in  a name. 

Now  and  then  a class  of  Confederates  are  diligent  in 
their  support,  seeking  worthy  prominence  in  the  Vet- 
eran, and  when  that  has  been  attained  they  appear  to 
become  indifferent. 

Now,  good  friends,  at  the  end  of  five  years  in  har- 
ness the  necessity  of  diligence  is  ever  apparent.  The 
responsibility  increases  continually,  and  the  appeal  is 
just  as  earnest  and  necessary  as  it  was  for  comrades  to 
rally  and  rerally  in  battle  when  the  war  was  in  progress. 

Whatever  the  necessary  sacrifice  to  maintain  this 
truthful  record  of  what  you  are  proud  of  and  what  you 
wish  incorporated  in  history  hereafter,  make  it,  and 
your  reward  will  be  greater  than  in  anything  else  in 
which  you  can  invest  the  small  sum  of  $i  a year. 

Turn  to  the  list  of  subscribers  in  back  part  of  this 
Veteran,  and  see  if  the  number  at  your  place  should 
not  be  enlarged,  if  it  be  named  in  the  list.  Do  let  us  be 
diligent  to  achieve  all  that  is  possible  in  having  the 
world  know  that  in  the  great  war  we  had  good  reasons 
for  making  even  an  unsuccessful  battle. 


LIST  OF  NEV/  PRIZES  FOR  THOSE  WHO  HELP. 

It  is  now  apparent  that  the  $200  prize  or  the  fine 
piano  to  be  given  early  in  January  will  be  secured  for 
less  than  half  the  cost.  The  mistake  made  was  in  ma- 
king the  amount  too  large.  Considering  the  merit, 
however,  in  the  proposition,  it  is  decided  to  give  $100 
again  on  March  i,  1898,  in  four  sums — viz.,  $50  for  the 
largest  number  of  new  subscribers,  $30  for  the  second 
largest,  $15  for  the  third,  and  $5  for  the  fourth. 

Some  unhappy  dissensions  have  occurred  among 
comrades  at  Augusta,  Ga.,  and  it  is  understood  that 
the  uniformed  company  of  veterans  has  disbanded. 
This  item  of  news  would  not  appear  in  the  Veteran, 
except  to  make  it  a basis  for  a plea  to  all  the  noble 
Confederates  yet  living  for  fraternal  diligence  in  be- 
half of  their  common  interests.  If  there  be  discord  in 
camp,  stop  all  proceedings  which  cause  it,  and  have  a 
love-feast.  That  is  easy  enough.  Go  back  to  1861- 
65,  and  tell  of  anything  you  did.  If  you  stole  some- 
thing, own  up,  and  it  will  amuse.  If  you  did  some 
heroic  act  that  the  “boys”  have  not  heard  of,  tell  it,  and 
they  will  forget  any  petty  strife  of  to-day.  Try  this, 
and  see  how  happily  it  will  result. 


A “Southern  Woman,”  of  Wytheville,  Va.,  who  has 
resided  much  at  the  North,  manifests  deep  concern  for 
the  truth  of  the  history  of  our  great  war.  She  wants 
to  see  a history  that  not  only  will  correctly  impress  the 
children  of  the  South,  but  of  the  North  as  well.  This 
is  a broad  view  of  the  important  question.  Glory  as 
we  may  in  our  record,  it  must  be  known  to  others  that 
its  results  have  merited  effect  upon  posterity. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  this  Veteran  be  in  the  read- 
ing-room or  home  of  every  Grand  Army  man  in  the 
country.  The  result  of  its  truths  would  bring  about 
sectional  restoration,  so  that  we  would  have  real  peace 
and  real  Americanism  would  be  the  pride  of  every  true 
patriot  and  citizen. 

The  family  of  Gen.  Fitzhugh  Lee  have  become  resi- 
dents of  Richmond,  Va.,  and  it  is  expected  that  he  will 
make  that  city  his  permanent  residence  on  leaving 
Guba.  It  is  generally  known  that  President  McKinley 
has  requested  him  to  remain  the  Guban  Minister,  to 
which  position  he  was  appointed  by  President  Gleve- 
land.  Gen.  Lee  had  resided  in  Glasgow,  Rockbridge 
County,  and  in  Lynchburg  prior  to  this  removal  of  the 
family  to  the  capital  of  the  Old  Dominion. 

Thomas  B.  Holt,  Treasurer  of  the  Board  of  Missions 
of  the  M.  E.  Church,  South,  died  suddenly  in  Novem- 
ber, while  on  a trip  to  Texas.  It  is  said  that  he  had 
apoplexy,  but  his  death  is  believed  to  have  been  the 
result  of  a bad  gunshot  wound  received  in  war-times. 
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WITH  GEN,  A,  S,  JOHNSTON  AT  SHILOH, 

BY  COL.  GEORGE  WITHE  BAYLOR. 

So  much  has  been  said  by  the  prominent  command- 
ers on  both  sides  of  the  fierce  and  bloody  struggle  at 
Shiloh  that  it  may  seem  presumptuous  for  one  who 
was  only  a lieutenant  at  the  time  to  attempt  to  throw 
any  light  on  the  scene;  nor  do  I pretend  to  give  a full 
account  of  what  transpired;  but  as  I was  senior  aide- 
de-camp  tO'  Gen.  Johnston,  and  with  ‘him  from  the 
time  he  left  Columbus,  Ky.,  until  his  death,  and  during 
that  time  acted  as  his  secretary,  even  copying  his  let- 
ters to  President  Davis,  I think  what  I have  to  say 
may  be  of  interest  to  the  numerous  Albert  Sidney 
Johnston  camps  and  all  others.  I write  from  memory; 
yet,  after  a lapse  of  thirty-five  years  those  events  are 
vividly  recalled.  The  impressions  left  by  this  deadly 
struggle — between  people  of  the  same  name  and  blood, 
opposed  in  internecine  strife,  each  side  actuated  by  love 
of  country  and  of  causes  that  seemed  more  dear  than 
life — are  not  easily  forgotten. 

After  Gen.  Johnston  reached  Corinth  we  were  very 
busy  organizing  the  commands  that  came  from  so 
many  dif¥erent  points  into  brigades,  divisions,  and 
corps.  This  was  Gen.  Bragg’s  forte.  On  the  4th  of 
April,  1862  (Friday),  we  rode  out  from  Gen.  John- 
ston’s headquarters  at  Corinth  and  took  the  road  for 
Pittsburg  Landing,  where  we  knew  Gen.  Grant’s  army 
lay.  Gen.  Johnston  talked  little  of  his  intentions,  but 
he  had  said  at  the  breakfast-table  that  he  was  “going 
to  hit  Grant,  and  hit  him  hard.”  His  staff  was  com- 
posed of  Gen.  McKall,  chief  adjutant-general;  Gen. 
William  Preston,  Col.  A.  P.  Brewster,  Capt.  Nat  Wick- 
liffe,  Majs.  Dudley  Hayden  and  Calhoun  Brenham,  as- 
sistants; Maj.  Gilmer,  chief  engineer;  Majs.  Mumford 
and  O’Hara,  voluntary  aids;  Maj.  Albert  Smith,  chief 
quartermaster;  Capt.  Leigh  Wickham,  assistant  quar- 
termaster; Lieut.  Thomas  Jack,  junior  aid;  and  myself, 
senior  aid.  Col.  Brewster,  Lieut.  Jack,  and  I were  of 
Texas.  When  we  rode  off  Gen.  Bragg  and  staff  and 
Gen.  Beauregard  and  staff  joined  us,  so  we  formed 
quite  a cavalcade.  When  we  reached  the  troops  we 
found  them  lining  the  sides  of  the  road.  They  had 
been  cautioned  to  keep  silent,  but  they  knew  their 
commander,  and  pressed  forward.  We  reined  up  on 
the  crest  of  the  hill  overlooking  the  field  of  Shiloh, 
and  Gen.  Johnston  spoke  encouragingly  to  the  men 
about  him,  enjoining  them  to  “be  cool  to-morrow,  and 
take  good  aim  at  their  belts.”  We  pressed  on  by  a 
log  house  on  the  right,  and  dismounted  in  a wood 
just  beyond. 

While  we  were  getting  the  troops  in  position  night 
■came  on,  and  a council  of  war  was  held  in  Gen.  John- 
ston’s tent.  Among  those  present  were  Gens.  Bragg, 
Beauregard,  Polk,  Hardee,  and  Breckinridge,  and 
quite  a number  of  their  respective  staffs.  I heard  eacli 
opinion  as  it  was  given  of  the  course  that  should  be 
pursued,  and  all  spoke  hopefully  of  the  morrow.  Only 
one,  Gen.  Beauregard,  uttered  a doubt  — and  he  the 
bravest  of  the  brave.  His  words  were  strangely  im- 
pressed upon  me,  because  of  their  difference  from  the 
others.  He  said:  “In  the  struggle  to-morrow  we  shall 
be  fighting  men  of  our  own  blood.  Western  men,  who 
understand  the  use  of  firearms.  The  struggle  will  be 
a desperate  one,  and  if  we  drive  them  to  the  brink 
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of  the  river  and  they  make  a last  determined  stand 
there,  our  troops  may  be  rejndsed  and  our  victory 
turned  to  defeat.”  1 believe  these  words  account  for 
the  order  to  retire  on  Sunday  at  nightfall,  when  we  had 
the  victory  in  our  hands.  The  liattle  has  created  a 
great  deal  of  dispute  and  much  criticism  that  was  un- 
just to  commanders  of  both  armies.  Those  who  did 
not  experience  it  could  hardly  arrive  at  equitable  con- 
clusions. The  only  reason  why  Grant’s  army  was  not 
destroyed  or  captured  was  that  the  rain  of  Friday  night 
prevented  our  getting  our  arm.y  into  line  of  battle  and 
making  the  attack  at  daylight  Saturday  morning.  The 
impassable  condition  of  the  roads  prevented  Gen. 
Breckinridge  bringing  up  his  artillery.  After  a battle 
is  over  any  one  who  has  had  any  experience  can 
plan  an  easy  victory.  All  we  had  to  do  was  to  arrange 
an  order  of  battle,  let  the  artillery  stick  in  the  mud — for 
it  was  a battle  of  small  arms — and  we  could  soon  have 
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had  all  the  artillery  we  wanted  from  the  foe.  As  it 
was,  we  captured  entire  batteries. 

It  has  always  been  a matter  of  wonder  to  me  how 
the  Federal  army  lay  in  camp  all  Fridav  evening  near 
enough  for  us  to  hear  their  drums  beat  and  fail  to 
discover  our  proximity,  especially  as  there  were  nearly 
fifty  thousand  of  us  (forty-six  thousand,  I think),  and 
some  of  our  overly  zealous  men  had  brought  about  a 
skirmish,  in  which  they  used  a field-piece,  and  cap- 
tured some  prisoners.  The  Terry  Rangers  had  fired 
their  guns  to  load  them  afresh,  greatly  to  Gen.  John- 
ston’s annoyance,  and  Col.  John  A.  Wharton  was  put 
under  arrest  for  it.  That  brave  officer  put  in  an  ear- 
nest appeal  to  the  General,  saying  he  “would  rather  be 
shot  than  not  allowed  to  go  into  the  fight,”  and  upon 
being  released  did  gallant  service  with  the  Terry  Ran- 
gers in  the  battle. 

After  the  meeting  at  Gen.  Johnston’s  tent  Friday 
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evening  we  had  a heavy  downpour  of  rain.  Our  tent 
had  been  stretched  so  that  a path  ran  diagonally 
through  it,  and  I was  sleeping  on  the  side  where  it 
first  entered.  I had  laid  down  in  my  clothes,  overcoat 
and  all,  and,  being  aroused  by  the  rain,  I put  out  my 
hand  and  found  the  water  banking  up  against  the  tent. 
I arose,  found  a spade,  and  soon  had  the  path  filled 
and  a trench  dug  that  turned  the  water  of?  from  the 
tent.  When  I returned  to  the  tent  I had  a vote  of 
thanks  from  the  staff,  and  the  General  spoke  in  his 
kind  way  of  the  small  service. 

After  the  rain,  which  was  very  heavy,  Gen.  John- 
ston called  me  to  him  and  said:  “Lieutenant,  I wish 
you  would  go  to  Gen.  Beauregard  and  ask  him  if  we 
had  not  better  postpone  the  attack  until  Sunday,  on 
account  of  the  rain.”  I started  on  this  errand,  and 
soon  found  a French  sentihel,  who  knew  little  Eng- 
lish, and  the  extent  of  my  French  was  “Beaugar,”  but 
it  was  sufficient  to  soon  put  me  at  the  General’s  tent. 


I found  him  still  up,  although  it  was  past  midnight, 
and  delivered  Gen.  Johnston’s  message.  Ffe  reflected 
a moment,  then  said:  “Tell  Gen.  Johnston  that  time 
is  of  such  importance  I think  we  had  better  commence 
the  attack  at  daylight.”  Why  we  did  not  has  been 
explained.  The  condition  of  the  roads,  the  utter  im- 
possibility of  getting  raw  troops  into  position  in  a 
given  time  (except  from  the  extreme  front  under  a 
hot  fire  to  the  extreme  rear,  which  is  generally  done 
with  promptness  and  despatch),  and  for  many  reasons 
the  day  was  so  far  advanced  before  order  was  obtained 
that  the  attack  was  postponed  until  Sunday  morning, 
April  6. 

Gen.  Grant  said,  in  his  article  to  the  Century  maga- 
zine of  February,  1895,  “It  was  a battle  of  ifs;'’  and 
I am  convinced  that  if  we  had  begun  the  attack  on 
the  5th,  instead  of  the  6th,  of  April,  if  Gen.  Johnston 
had  not  been  killed  on  the  afternoon  of  the  6th,  and 
if  Don  Carlos  Buell  had  not  come  up  at  all,  why  there 


would  have  been  no  “ifs”  about  it;  but  the  chances 
are  that  Gen.  Grant  would  have  shared  the  fate  of  our 
own  gallant  leader  and  the  horrors  of  the  war  would 
probably  have  been  prolonged  for  several  years. 

But  to  return  to  the  incidents  of  the  battle.  A 
young  lieutenant  was  captured  on  the  5th,  and  Gen. 
Johnston  turned  him  over  to  me.  We  were  both 
young,  and  talked  freely.  I said  to  him:  “You  Yan- 
kees are  very  determined  in  trying  to  deny  us  the 
right  to  regulate  our  own  state  affairs.”  He  flared  up 
at  the  word  “Yankees,”  and  replied:  “I  want  you  to 
understand  that  I am  no  Yankee;  I am  a Western 
man,  and  fighting  for  the  Union.” 

That  evening  there  was  an  informal  meeting  of 
corps  commanders,  and,  as  the  weather  had  cleared 
up,  it  was  decided  to  attack  at  daylight.  While  break- 
fasting at  dawn  we  heard  the  crack  of  skirmishers’ 
guns,  so,  hurrying  the  meal,  we  mounted,  and  were 
soon  on  our  way  to  the  front.  When  we  drew  near 
the  reserves  under  Breckinridge  we  found  the  brave 
Kentuckians  pressing  forward,  almost  on  the  heels  of 
the  first  line.  The  front  by  this  time  was  hard  at  it, 
and  the  rattling  fire  was  a constant  roar.  Gen.  John- 
ston rode  straight  to  the  front,  and  we  were  soon  where 
the  bullets  were  singing  around  us  and  where  we  could 
see  the  Federal  tents.  Here  I discarded  my  overcoat, 
and  as  I was  riding  by  the  General’s  side  he  said  to 
me:  “Lieutenant,  you  had  better  keep  that  coat;  you 
will  need  it  before  the  war  is  over.”  I replied  that  if 
we  won  this  battle  I should  get  another,  and  if  we 
didn’t,  I should  probably  not  need  it.  This  spirit  an- 
imated the  young  men  of  the  South  at  the  time.  It 
was  “death  or  victory.”  Later  on  we  would  have  pre- 
ferred “badly  crippled  or  victory.”  I was  wearing  a 
dark-blue  coat,  and  Dr.  David  Yandell,  seeing  the  dan- 
ger that  it  subjected  me  to,  insisted  that  I should  ex- 
change with  him.  Many  a poor  fellow  during  the 
day,  seeing  the  surgeon’s  stripes,  hailed  me  with: 
“Doctor,  can’t  you  do  something  lor  me?  ” 

When  we  struck  the  line,  some  hundred  yards  from 
the  first  tents,  the  Federals  were  making  a fight  for 
their  grub  and  tarpaulins,  and  there  was  a slight 
break  in  our  lines.  The  General  and  staff  rode  right 
through  the  gap,  and  just  then  Gen.  Hindman  passed 
in  front  of  us,  going  to  the  left.  His  horse  was  at  full 
gallop,  his  long  hair  streaming  out  behind  him,  and 
he  was  waving  his  cap  over  his  head  and  cheering 
the  men  on.  I shall  never  forget  what  a picture  of 
daring  and  courage  he  was.  Gen.  William  Preston 
turned  to  the  right,  and,  galloping  down  the  line, 
called  the  attention  of  the  troops  to  Gen.  Johnston. 
As  they  recognized  him  a cheer  went  up,  and  a charge 
made  at  double-quick  brought  us  into  the  Federal 
camp.  I never  knew  what  command  it  was,  but  they 
were  either  surprised  or  thought  we  were  only  joking. 
There  was  an  old  field  to  the  right  of  the  camp,  and 
across  it  a long  row  of  overcoats  and  knapsacks,  as 
though  they  had  been  in  line  for  inspection  and  had 
to  hasten  to  the  rear  before  it  was  over.  We  rode 
through  this  old  field  to  the  right.  There  was  a creek 
crossing  it  in  front  of  the  encampment,  and  we  saw 
the  gleam  of  bayonets  and  cannon  in  an  old  field  be- 
yond, where  they  had  rallied.  The  Second  Texas, 
under  Col.  Moore,  was  just  west  of  us,  under  cover 
of  the  creek-bank.  Just  here  the  Federals  sent  a shell 
over  our  heads  that  went  into  the  ground  near  the 
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line  of  their  own  overcoats.  I believe  all  the  staf¥ 
bowed  respectfully  to  this  missile,  but  the  General  sat 
as  straight  as  an  Indian.  Several  orders  were  given 
by  the  General,  and  then  we  rode  toward  our  right 
wing,  where  he  gave  me  the  last  order  that  I ever  had 
from  him;  “Lieutenant,  go  to  Gen.  Chalmers,  and  tell 
him  to  sweep  round  to  the  left  and  drive  the  enemy 
into  the  river.”  I have  seen  some  severe  criticisms 
of  this  order  from  the  Northern  press,  who  denomi- 
nated it  “barbarous,  inhuman,”  etc.;  but  there  was 
no  such  spirit  underlying  it.  It  was  just  such  an  or- 
der as  any  general  would  give  to  impress  his  men 
with  his  own  determination  to  win  the  battle. 

On  my  return  I found  that  the  General  had  moved 
still  farther  to  the  right,  and  was  on  a high  hill  in 
the  rear  of  this  Second  Texas  regiment,  I think.  While 
sitting  there  we  noticed  an  officer  fall,  and,  riding  for- 
ward, I found  it  was  Capt.  Clark  Owens,  whom  I 
knew.  The  General  also  knew  him  as  a gallant  sol- 
dier in  earlier  days  in  Texas,  and  was  much  distressed 
at  his  death.  Orders  were  given  to  the  Texas  troops 
to  advance,  when  I asked  and  received  permission  to 
join  them  in  the  charge.  Col.  Benham,  whom  I had 
known  in  San  Francisco,  also  got  permission  to  go. 
After  the  charge  we  rode  back  to  where  we  had  left 
the  General,  and  learned  that  he  had  ridden  toward 
the  left  again.  We  took  the  same  direction,  riding  at 
a canter,  and  soon  became  separated.  I was  some 
time  on  the  way,  making  inquiries  here  and  there,  and 
finally  came  to  a battalion  of  soldierly  looking  men, 
and  inquired  for  their  commander.  A captain  in  gray 
uniform  stepped  up  and  said  the  commander,  Maj. 
Hardcastle,  had  gone  to  the  front  to  get  orders,  as  they 
had  evidently  been  overlooked.  I told  him  that  I was 
aid  of  Gen.  Johnston,  and  that  they  could  safely  move 
to  the  front.  I afterward  learned  that  this  captain 
was  Robert  McNair,  once  Superintendent  of  Public 
Schools  of  New  Orleans. 

I began  to  feel  uneasy  about  being  so  long  absent 
from  my  general,  and,  concluding  that  I should  find 
him  where  the  firing  was  the  heaviest,  I rode  in  just 
behind  the  line  of  battle.  Presently  I saw  an  officer 
galloping  toward  me,  and  was  glad  to  recognize  Maj. 
O’FIara,  of  the  General’s  staff.  He,  seeing  my  sur- 
geon’s uniform,  had  ridden  straight  for  me.  I asked 
for  Gen.  Johnston,  and  he  replied,  “Fie  is  wounded, 
and  I fear  seriously.  I am  now  looking  for  a surgeon, 
as  well  as  others  of  the  staff,”  adding  that  he  was  just 
from  the  General,  and  had  left  him  in  an  awful  hot 
place.  I went  to  him  at  once,  and  the  Major,  hoping 
that  a surgeon  had  already  been  found,  rode  back  with 
me.  After  riding  some  distance  we  turned  to  the 
right,  crossed  a ravine  just  above  a log  cabin  on  the 
south  bank,  and  a short  distance  beyond  it  found  the 
General  and  staff  in  a depression  that  emptied  into 
the  branch.  No  surgeon  had  yet  been  found,  and  the 
group  gathered  around  the  dying  General  was  a sad 
one.  As  I dismounted  I saw  that  a stream  of  blood 
had  run  from  the  General’s  body  some  six  or  eight 
feet  off  and  ended  in  a dark  pool.  Around  were  gath- 
ered, as  well  as  I can  now  recall  them,  Gen.  William 
Preston,  Gov.  Isham  G.  Harris  (who  acted  as  assist- 
ant adjutant-general  during  the  battle,  and  rendered 
most  valuable  aid,  especially  among  the  Tennessee 
troops),  Maj.  Albert  Smith,  Capt.  Leigh  Wickham, 
Maj.  O’Hara,  Lieut.  Jack,  and  myself.  Gen.  Preston 


was  kneeling  and  holding  Gen.  Johnston’s  head.  Be- 
coming cramped  with  the  position,  he  asked  me  to 
relieve  him,  which  I did.  As  I looked  upon  his  noble 
face  I thought  of  the  dauntless  warrior  who  had  rid- 
den out  of  camp  that  morning  so  full  of  life  and  hope, 
his  face  alight  with  the  excitement  of  approaching  bat- 
tle, whose  very  presence  was  an  inspiration  to  those 
under  its  magic  influence,  the  personification  of  South- 
ern chivalry.  I also  thought  of  the  gentle  wife  on  the 
golden  sands  of  the  Pacific,  whose  heart  would  be 
pierced  by  the  same  bullet  that  brought  him  death; 
and,  leaning  over  him,  I asked:  “General,  do  you  know 
me?”  My  tears  were  falling  in  his  face,  and  his  frame 
quivered  for  a moment,  then  he  opened  his  eyes,  looked 
me  full  in  the  face,  seeming  to  comprehend,  and  closed 
them  again.  He  died  as  a soldier  must  like  to  die:  .at 
the  moment  of  victory  and  surrounded  by  loving  com- 
rades in  arms.  There  was  not  a dry  eye  in  that  sad 
group,  and  Gen.  William  Preston  sobbed  aloud.  He 


said,  as  though  to  explain  it:  “Pardon  me,  gentlemen; 
you  all  know  how  I loved  him.” 

After  a while  I v/as  relieved  by  Lieut.  Jack,  and,  at 
the  request  of  Gen.  Preston,  started  to  look  for  an 
ambulance.  I rode  for  some  distance,  but,  failing  to 
find  one,  turned  back,  thinking  some  of  the  others 
might  have  been  more  successful.  While  returning  I 
met  one  of  Gen.  Bragg’s  staff,  who  had  been  sent  to 
tell  Gen.  Johnston  that  they  had  carried  everything 
on  the  left.  This  officer’s  grief  on  hearing  of  Gen. 
Johnston’s  fate  was  another  tribute  of  love  and  ad- 
miration that  the  great  man  aroused  in  all  who  came 
in  contact  with  him.  When  I reached  the  spot  where 
I had  left  the  General’s  body  I found  that  it  had  been 
removed,  and  followed  the  tracks  of  the  ambulance 
back  to  camp. 

Gov.  Harris  and  Capt.  Wickham  told  me,  concern- 
ing his  death-wound,  that  the  General  had  led  in  a 
charge  and  received  a wound  that  severed  the  artery 
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below  the  right  knee  and  just  above  the  boot-top.  The 
wound  seemed  to  have  been  inflicted  by  a navy  re- 
volver or  buckshot.  The  sole  of  the  boot  also  was 
cut  by  a iMinie  ball  and  a spent  shot  had  struck  him 
under  the  shoulder  blade.  To  an  inquiry  from  Gov. 
Harris  after  the  charge  he  replied  that  he  had  been 
wounded,  but  that  it  was  “only  a scratch.”  He  then 
gave  an  order  to  Gov.  Harris,  who  returned  after  its 
execution  to  find  him  pale  and  faint.  He  asked  if  the 
General  had  been  wounded  again,  and  was  assured 
that  he  had  not,  but  that  the  wound  was  more  serious 
than  he  had  first  thought,  and  he  would  ride  to  the 
rear  and  look  for  a surgeon.  Gov.  Harris  and  Capt. 
Wickham  rode  back  with  him,  but  before  they  had 
proceeded  far  the  General  was  reeling  in  his  saddle, 
and  the  Governor  sprang  to  the  ground  and  caught 
him  in  his  arms  as  he  fell.  He  was  then  carried  to 
the  depression  in  the  ravine  before  mentioned,  where 


ROAD  CUT  FOR  Buell’s  army  at  pittsburg  landing. 

he  died.  I have  seen  pictures  of  this  spot,  but  none 
of  them  bear  the  slightest  resemblance  to  it.  We  were 
among  tall  post-oak  trees,  and,  unless  these  have  been 
cut,  I believe  I could  now  find  the  exact  spot. 

To  return  to  the  condition  of  our  men  and  the  en- 
emv  at  sunset.  In  1863  there  was  in  my  brigade  a 
Lieut. -Col.  Alonzo  Ridley,  of  Col.  Phillips’  Regiment, 
formerly  sheriff  of  Los  Angeles  County,  Cal.,  who  had 
come  across  the  plains  with  Gen.  Johnston.  At  Bow- 
ling Green  he  received  a captain’s  commission,  and 
was  given  authority  to  select  from  the  soldiers  a com- 
pany to  act  as  scouts.  He  told  me  that  late  in  the 
evening  at  the  battle  of  Shiloh  he  rode  up  on  the  bank 
of  the  Tennessee  River,  opposite  one  of  the  gunboats. 
He  concluded  that  he  would  give  them  a round,  as  his 
men  were  armed  with  Enfield  rifles ; so  he  formed  them 
in  line  and  fired  a volley.  Every  man  on  deck  of  the 
gunboat  disappeared  in  a moment,  and,  to  his  utter  as- 


tonishment, a cloud  of  bluecoats  swarmed  up  from 
under  the  river-bank,  holding  up  their  hands,  and  say- 
ing: “We  surrender.”  The  stream  continued  to  crowd 
up  the  hill,  until  he  was  afraid  they  would  disarm  his 
company,  so  he  marched  off  with  what  he  could  guard. 
Col.  Ridley  still  lives  near  Phoenix,  Ariz.  In  El  Paso, 
Tex.,  a few  years  ago,  I met  a Mr.  Burton,  who  be- 
longed to  a Tennessee  regiment  engaged  in  this  bat- 
tle, and  he  told  me  that  when  his  regiment  had  neariv 
reached  the  brink  of  the  river  they  were  halted,  but, 
moved  by  curiosity,  he  walked  forward  and  looked 
over  at  the  crowd.  He  said  he  had  never  seen  such 
a sight  — officers,  men,  mules,  horses,  cannon,  all 
mixed  together,  no  one  paying  the  least  attention  to 
orders.  He  even  saw  one  officer  on  a stump  waving 
his  sword  over  his  head  and  trying  to  rally  his  men, 
but  none  of  them  heeded;  and  one  Federal  soldier,  who 
stood  near  enough  for  Mr.  Burton  to  hear  his  words, 
said:  “Wouldn’t  he  make  a daisy  stump  speaker?” 
This  shows  how  utterly  all  discipline  or  thought  of 
resistance  was  at  an  end.  Now,  let  us  suppose  that 
one  Tennessee  regiment  had  advanced  and  fired  a vol- 
ley into  this  demoralized  crowd.  What  would  have 
been  the  result?  I am  convinced,  with  Josh  Billings, 
that  “there  is  a great  deal  of  human  nature  in  man- 
kind,” and  I am  sure  that  a panic  started  there  would 
soon  have  spread  to  the  brave  men  who  were  making 
such  a desperate  resistance  on  our  left.  A lot  of  men 
stampeded  have  no  more  sense  than  so  many  Texas 
“long-horns,”  and  I have  seen  them  stampeded  by  a 
cotton-tail  rabbit.  I am  convinced  that  Gens.  Grant 
and  Sherman  and  a good  many  more  who  have  ex- 
pressed the  same  opinion  were  sadly  mistaken  in  think- 
ing that  the  battle  of  the  7th  could  have  been  gained 
without  Gen.  Buell’s  army.  We  knew  that  he  had  ar- 
rived during  the  night,  and  it  was  believed  that  he  had 
fifty  thousand  fresh  men.  The  moral  effect  of  this  is 
not  hard  to  determine : it  depressed  our  men  and  en- 
couraged the  Eederals. 

Gen.  Grant,  in  his  account  of  the  battle  of  Shiloh, 
says:  “Nothing  occurred  in  his  brief  command  of  an 
army  to  prove  or  disprove  the  high  estimate  that  had 
been  placed  upon  Gen.  Johnston’s  military  abilities.” 
When  the  order  came  to  the  Confederates  to  fall  back 
they  were  flushed  with  victory  and  ready  for  a final 
struggle.  Hardly  any  Eederal  soldier  in  that  army  can 
seriously  doubt  what  would  have  been  the  result  of 
such  a charge  at  sunset,  with  Buell  a day’s  march  awav. 

That  night  I lay  on  the  ground  by  the  cot  which  held 
Gen.  Johnston’s  body  and  listened  to  the  beating  of 
the  drums  as  Buell’s  army  arrived.  I was  born  at  Port 
Gibson,  and  have  lived  nearly  all  my  life  with  the 
army.  The  notes  of  drum,  fife,  and  bugle  are  as  famil- 
iar to  me  as  my  own  voice,  and  as  I noted  the  tones 
of  the  different  drums  of  regiments  I knew  that  it 
meant  a death-struggle  for  us  on  the  morrow.  It 
was  generally  believed  by  our  army  that  if  we  could 
not  defeat  Grant  before  Buell  came  up,  we  would  have 
to  fall  back  to  Corinth  on  the  7th. 

On  the  morning  of  the  7th  I rode  to  Shiloh  church, 
Gen.  Beauregard’s  headquarters,  to  ask  for  permission 
to  accompany  the  body  of  Gen.  Johnston  from  the 
field  and  for  instructions.  He  told  me  to  say  to  any 
Confederate  commanders  or  soldiers  that  I saw  that 
the  enemy  were  making  a stand  at  only  one  point,  and 
he  expected  to  capture  them  that  morning;  he  also 
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asked  me  to  direct  them  to  the  point  of  the  heaviest 
firing.  This  was  about  daylight.  As  I left  him  he 
kindly  offered  me  a position  on  his  staff  if  I returned. 
I have  never  been  able  to  determine  whether  Gen. 
Beauregard  really  believed  there  would  only  be  a slight 
struggle  to  gain  the  victory  or  whether  he  only  hoped 
to  encourage  the  men;  but  no  one  can  say,  brilliant  as 
had  been  their  dash  of  the  day  before,  that  it  was 
eclipsed  by  their  dogged  determination  on  the  7th, 
when  they  believed  they  were  fighting  the  defeated 
army  of  the  day  before,  reenforced  by  fifty  thousand. 

Two  acts  of  Gen.  Grant  have  endeared  him  to  the 
entire  South:  the  one  was  his  conduct  at  Appomattox, 
when  our  Lee  surrendered  his  broken-down,  half- 
starved  men,  and  the  other  was  the  stand  he  took  when 
fanatical  abolitionists  wanted  to  hang  President  Davis. 
These  things  did  more  to  conquer — or  to  pacify — the 
South  than  all  the  powder  that  was  wasted  from  Sum- 
ter to  the  Rio  Grande. 

And  there  was  one  act  in  the  short  career  of  Gen. 
Johnston  that  if  more  generally  known  would  bring  to 
him  the  tender  regard  of  the  North:  At  Shiloh,  after 
a heavy  charge,  he  passed  a grovip  of  wounded  men 
wearing  both  blue  and  gray,  and  ordered  his  own  sur- 
geon, Dr.  David  Yandell,  tO'  “stop  and  attend  to  all 
alike,”  saying:  “Thev  were  our  enemies,  but  are  fellow 
sufferers  now.”  This  very  care  for  the  wounded  sol- 
diers cost  him  his  life;  for,  had  Dr.  Yandell  been  with 
him  when  he  was  wounded,  a simple  tourniquet  or  a 
silk  handkerchief  twisted  with  a stick  would  have 
stopped  the  hemorrhage  and  have  saved  his  life.  His 
staff  seemed  dazed  with  the  great  calamity,  and  there 
was  no  surgeon  near  to  apply  the  simple  bandage. 


TURNER  ASHBY'S  COURAGE, 

M.  Warner  Hewes,  who  served  in  the  First  Mary- 
land Cavalry,  C.  S.  A.,  Ewell’s  Division,  under  “Old 
Jack,”  wrote  from  Baltimore  in  May,  1895: 

In  the  Veteran  for  April  you  note  the  death  of  Gen. 
Turner  Ashby.  I cut  the  saddle  off  his  horse  after 
both  were  killed,  borrowing  a knife  from  one  of  Gen. 
Ewell’s  aids.  I had  gone  with  Gen.  George  H. 
Steuart  to  see  Gen.  Ashby  “bag  a lot  of  Yanks.”  He 
wished  to  add  to  his  big  work  that  morning,  when  he 
cut  up  the  New  Jersey  regiment  and  captured  its  colo- 
nel, Sir  Percy  Wyndham.  He  got  an  order  from  Gen. 


Ewell  for  Gen.  George  11.  Steuart,  who  then 
commanded  the  rear-guard  of  Gen.  Jackson’s 
army,  to  furnish  the  men.  Gen.  Steuart  de- 
tailed the  Fifty-Eighth  Virginia  and  tiie  Ma- 
ryland regiment,  and  placed  them  under  Ash- 
by’s orders.  Placing  one  gun  (I  think  fro'  1 
Chew’s  Battery)  in  the  main  road,  covered  be 
a company  of  Ashby’s  cavalry,  we  proceedeci 
by  a back  w'ay  through  a dense  woods  to  come 
out  in  the  rear  of  the  Federals.  They  appear 
to  have  been  aware  of  our  movement,  for  thev 
threw  the  “Bucktails,”  a crack  Pennsylvania 
regiment,  behind  a rail  fence  in  a clover-field, 
and,  as  we  emerged  from  the  wood,  let  into 
us  with  telling  effect.  Gen.  Ashby  was  reck- 
less. as  usual,  and  Gen.  Steuart  warned  him 
against  needlessly  exposing  himself;  but  soon 
Ashby  turned  to  me  and  said,  “Let’s  go  see  the 
Maryland  boys  charge,”  which  we  did.  We  were 
both  horseback.  When  I returned  I called  Gen. 
Steuart’s  attention  to  Gen.  Ashby’s  dead  horse,  with 
the  saddle  and  pistol-holsters  on.  This  horse  was  be- 
tween a cream  and  a dun.  The  saddle  was  a high 
back  and  front  wooden  affair.  I had  hardly  gotten 
the  saddle  off,  when  one  of  Gen.  Ashby’s  aids — he  was 
a mere  boy,  and  Ashby  had  lots  of  such — rode  up  and 
said:  “I  will  give  those  to  Gen.  Ashby,  sir.”  I handed 
them  over,  returned  the  knife,  and  mounted  my  horse. 
Then  Gen.  Steuart  ordered  me  to  go  and  get  an  am- 
bulance, as  a lot  of  the  Maryland  boys  were  wounded. 
When  I got  to  the  wagons  I was  told  that  Gen.  Ashby 
had  been  wounded,  and  had  just  been  carried  past.  I 
stayed  with  the  wagons,  and  did  not  know  of  his  death 
for  some  hours.  This  all  occurred  Friday,  June  6. 

On  Sunday,  June  8,  was  fought  the  battle  of  Cross 
Keys.  This  was  one  of  the  two  battles  fought  on  the 
same  day — viz..  Cross  Keys  and  Port  Republic.  Ew- 
ell held  Eremont  in  check  while  Jackson  crossed  over 
and  thrashed  Seigle.  I heard  Gen.  Jackson  “crack  a 
joke”  that  morning.  It  was  shortly  after  he  had  made 
his  escape  over  the  bridge  at  Cross  Keys  and  before 
the  battle.  He,  with  others,  was  standing  in  the  road 
talking,  when  some  one  said  something  about  “fancy 
soldiers.”  Pointing  to  Gen.  Isaac  Trimble,  sitting  on 
the  fence,  with  black  army  hat,  cord,  and  feathers,  he 
said,  “There  is  the  only  fancy  soldier  in  my  com- 
mand,” or  words  to  that  effect.  Gen.  Trimble  proved 
that  afternoon  that  Gen.  Jackson  meant  it  as  to  dress. 
I heard  some  one  say,  after  he  had  made  the  splendid 
charge  which  swept  the  field,  that  his  order  to  his 
men  was:  “Don’t  fire  until  you  see  the  whites  of  their 
eyes.”  I told  Gen.  Trimble,  after  the  war,  of  Gen. 
Jackson’s  joke,  and  he  enjoyed  it,  repaying  me  by 
sending  me  a copy  of  his  speech  delivered  at  West 
Point  after  the  war. 

Things  happen  which  at  the  time  are  passed  with 
but  little  notice ; in  after-years  they  seem  of  worth.  So 
it  was  with  me.  I saw  “Dick”  Ashby  buried  at  Rom- 
ney, and  was  near  when  Turner  fell  near  Harrisonburg. 

D.  W.  Timberlake,  of  Middleway,  W.  Va.,  is  anxioiTS 
to  know  of  Lieut.  Prank  Timberlake,  of  the  Seventh 
Tennessee  Regiment,  whose  acquaintance  he  made 
during  the  war,  and  whether  he  is  still  living.  Lieut. 
Timberlake  was  badly  wounded  at  Gettysburg. 
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RODES'S  DIVISION  AT  GETTYSBURG, 

BY  C.  D.  GRACE,  ESQ.,  OF  BONHAM,  TEX. 

You  can  say  to  Comrade  D.  F.  Wright,  of  Austin, 
Tex.,  through  the  Veteran,  in  reply  to  his  inquiry  in 
the  issue  for  September,  that  Doles’s  Georgia  Brigade, 
composed  of  the  Fourth,  Twelfth,  Twenty-First,  and 
Forty-Fourth  Georgia  Regiments,  was  the  first  Con- 
federate brigade  to  enter  the  town  of  Gettysburg,  July 
I,  1863.  It  was  quickly  followed  by  Battle’s  Alabama 
Brigade,  composed  of  the  Third,  Fifth,  Sixth,  and 
Twenty-Sixth  Alabama  Regiments.  In  this  connec- 
tion I can  not  refrain  from  giving  a brief  history  of  the 
part  played  in  tlie  tragedy  of  the  first  day  at  Gettys- 


burg by  Rodes’s  Division,  composed  of  Doles’s  Geor- 
gia, Battle’s  Alabama,  Ramseur’s  and  Daniel’s  North 
Carolina  Brigades.  On  the  morning  of  June  30  the 
division  was  at  Carlisle,  Pa.  About  seven  o’clock- 
orders  were  received  to  march.  No  time  was  lost  in 
moving  out,  and  by  noon  we  had  passed  Petersburg, 
on  the  Baltimore  and  Plarrisburg  pike.  We  had  no 
idea  of  our  destination.  We  knew  we  were  going  in 
a southeasterly  direction  and  on  a forced  march,  and 
that,  too,  on  a most  intensely  hot  day. 

At  the  first  or  second  halt  after  passing  Petersburg 
Gens,  Lee  and  Ewell  rode  up  to  the  head  of  Doles’s 
Brigade.  Observing  that  the  men  were  very  much 


wearied,  Gen.  Lee,  through  Col.  Taylor,  of  his  staff, 
ordered  the  band  of  the  Fourth  Georgia  Regiment  to 
play  for  the  men.  The  music  had  a most  exhilarating 
effect,  and  off  the  men  marched,  inspired  by  the  pres- 
ence of  the  generals  and  the  strains  of  the  “Tom, 
March  On”  by  the  band.  I never  saw  anything  so 
magical  in  its  effect.  We  made  Heidlersburg  before 
dark,  where  we  bivouacked  for  the  night.  Early  the 
next  morning  we  were  on  the  march  again,  and  just 
as  we  were  passing  through  the  village  we  heard  the 
booming  of  cannon  in  the  distance,  east  of  south  from 
where  we  were,  and  soon  we  were  on  a double-quick, 
which  we  kept  up  until  we  reached  the  vicinity  of  the 
cannonading.  Immediately  after  reaching  a point 
about  one  mile  due  north  of  Gettysburg  Ramseur’s, 
Daniel’s,  and  Battle’s  Brigades,  in  the  order  men- 
tioned, filed  to  the  right  into  the  timber  north  of 
Smucker  College  and  on  the  north  side  of  a small 
creek  running  from  the  west  in  an  easterly  course. 
Doles’s  Brigade  moved  due  south  toward  the  town, 
across  the  creek — open  wheat-fields  all  the  way — to  the 
top  of  the  hill  on  the  south  side  of  the  creek,  and  about 
one-half  mile  north  of  the  town,  where  the  brigade 
halted.  Ramseur,  Daniel,  and  Battle  had  not  more 
than  made  connection  with  A.  P.  Hill  on  the  right 
before  they  were  hotly  engaged.  The  rattle  of  small 
arms  was  continuous  for  several  hours  along  their 
front,  neither  side  seeming  to  gain  or  lose  ground. 
Doles’s  Brigade  was  fully  from  one-half  to  three-fourths 
of  a mile  east  of  the  left  of  the  battle — the  extreme  left 
of  the  line  engaged — occupying  the  attention  of  the 
Federals,  who  were  in  line  along  on  the  north  side 
of  the  town,  apparently  about  two  brigades  and  a six- 
gun  battery;  Doles’  sharpshooting  corps  extending 
from  his  left  in  a southeasterly  direction  for  a full  half- 
mile  to  the  York  pike,  running  east  from  Gettysburg. 

This  was  the  situation  until  about  3:30  p.m.,  when 
Gordon’s  Georgia  Brigade,  of  Early’s  Division,  came 
up  like  a whirlwind  from  the  direction  of  York,  over- 
lapping Doles’  sharpshooters  with  his  right.  The 
sharpshooters  assembled  as  rapidly  as  possible  on 
Doles’s  left,  but  before  the  assembly  was  completed 
Gordon  was  up  and  on  line  with  us,  when  Doles’s  Bri- 
gade charged  directly  to  the  front,  Gordon  catching 
the  right  of  the  Federals  on  flank  and  front.  The  Fed- 
eral right  gave  way,  vanishing  as  mist,  for  it  was  a fear- 
ful slaughter,  the  golden  wheat-fields,  a few  minutes 
before  in  beauty,  now  gone,  and  the  ground  covered 
with  the  dead  and  wounded  in  blue. 

As  Doles’s  Brigade  charged  the  line  and  battery  a 
rather  amusing  incident,  as  it  turned  out,  but  an  in- 
tensely serious  one  for  a few  seconds,  occurred.  Gen. 
Doles  was  riding  a very  powerful  sorrel  horse,  and 
before  he  could  realize  it  the  horse  had  seized  the  bit 
between  his  teeth  and  made  straight  for  the  Federal 
line  as  a bullet,  and  going  at  full  speed.  We  thought 
the  General  was  gone,  but  when  in  about  fifty  yards 
of  the  line  he  fell  off  in  the  wheat.  The  Federals,  be- 
ing in  a wavering  condition,  did  not  seem  to  pay  any 
attention  to  him.  The  horse  ran  up  apparently  to 
within  ten  or  fifteen  feet  of  the  Federal  line,  wheeled, 
and  came  back  around  our  brigade;  and,  strange  to 
state,  he  had  no  sign  of  a wound  about  him. 

After  we  had  driven  the  Federal  right  into  the  town 
— we  had  changed  our  brigade  front  to  the  southwest 
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sharply,  owing  to  Gordon  keeping  his  direction  from 
the  east — a Federal  brigade  was  discovered  in  the  little 
valley  made  by  the  creek,  on  our  right  flank,  making 
an  effort  to  get  to  our  rear.  Gordon  had  halted  his 
brigade  in  a hollow.  Gen.  Doles  was  without  his 
horse,  and,  all  the  field-officers  being  near  the  left  of 
our  brigade,  did  not  see  the  Federal  brigade,  but  word 
came  up  the  line:  “By  the  right  flank.”  The  men  did 
not  wait  to  learn  who  gave  the  order,  but  instantly 
obeyed,  and  almost  as  quickly  the  yell  came  from  the 
right,  and  without  any  command  from  any  one  the 
men  instinctively  changed  front  forward  on  the  right 
into  line  by  regiments.  How  many  of  those  Federals 
escaped  no  mortal  can  ever  tell  to  a certainty.  Gen. 
Ewell  afterward,  at  Front  Royal,  on  our  way  back 
from  Pennsylvania,  in  speaking  of  the  incident  to  the 
writer  and  some  other  comrades,  stated  that  he  did 
not  believe  that  over  twenty-five  escaped  unhurt;  but 
this,  of  course,  was  an  exaggerated  opinion,  for  the 
General  at  times  became  very  much  excited  in  battle, 
and  that  day,  at  the  moment  our  men  discovered  the 
movement,  he  was  dismounted  and  standing  by  his 
horse;  and,  having  but  one  leg,  he  could  not  mount, 
having  no  staff  officers  or  couriers  with  him  at  the 
time.  Seeing  the  movement  of  the  Federals  so  nearly 
accomplished,  he  was  almost  in  despair  because  he 
could  not  get  notice  to  Gen.  Doles  of  the  danger  his 
brigade  was  in.  His  joy  knew  no  bounds  when  he 
saw  Doles’s  Brigade  change  front,  whereb}'  it  almost 
annihilated  the  Federal  brigade.  It  was  a pleasure 
to  watch  the  play  of  the  General’s  countenance  when 
he  was  relating  the  incident.  The  wonderful  sparkle 
and  flash  of  those  great  brown  eyes  was  enchanting. 

The  breaking  of  the  right  of  the  Federal  line  by 
Doles  and  Gordon  caused  a general  falling  back  of 
the  Federals  along  the  left.  Doles’s  Brigade  reached 
the  railroad  fill  between  the  town  proper  and  Smucker 
Gollege  just  in  time  to  catch  the  Federals  as  they  fell 
back  along  the  railroad,  closely  pressed  by  A.  P.  Hill 
and  the  balance  of  Rodes’s  Division  on  our  right.  We 
charged  and  drove  them  from  the  railroad  back 
through  the  wheat-fields  south  of  the  town  to  the  cem- 
etery ridge,  a part  of  our  brigade  going  through  the 
town.  Soon  the  brigade  was  reformed,  and  occupied 
the  main  street,  running  due  east  and  west  through  the 
town  from  Smucker  Gollege  to  the  York  pike.  Battle’s 
Brigade  being  on  our  right.  As  soon  as  the  formation 
was  had,  Gol.  O’Neal,  of  the  Twenty-Sixth  Alabama 
Regiment,  and  Battle’s  Brigade,  and  who  was  then 
commanding  the  brigade,  rode  up  to  Gen.  Doles  and 
requested  him  to  take  charge  of  the  division  and  drive 
the  Federals  from  the  cemetery  ridge.  Gen.  Doles  re- 
fused to  do  anything  without  orders  from  Gen.  Ewell 
or  Gen.  Rodes.  Col.  O’Neal  persisted,  saying  the 
Eederals  were  demoralized,  and  we  would  have  no 
trouble  in  carrying  the  ridge.  Gen.  Doles  realized  the 
fact,  but  would  not  act  without  orders.  It  was  a fatal 
mistake.  The  delay  enabled  the  Eederals  to  reform 
and  hold  the  position  until  reenforcements  came  up 
during  the  night.  Thus  was  the  key  to  the  situation 
lost  by  us.  Had  we  occupied  Cemetery  Ridge,  as  was 
in  our  power  to  do  that  evening,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
writer,  victory  would  have  crowned  our  banners. 

Many  contributions  have  been  furnished  upon  this 
inexhaustible  and  ever-interesting  theme. 


RECORD  OF  PERSONAL  SERVICE, 

The  following  paper,  to  be  filed  by  the  Donelson 
Bivouac,  is  a good  sample  of  what  might  be  done  by 
thousands,  and  it  would  be  of  inestimable  historic  val- 
ue. This  is  by  Capt.  Lycurgus  Charlton,  Edgefield, 
S.  C.,  and  supplied  the  Veteran  by  J.  W.  Blackmore: 

During  March  and  April,  i86i,  I aided  in  enlisting 
men  for  Company  I,  Bate’s  Second  Tennessee  Regi- 
ment of  Infantry,  which  company  was  organized  April 
25,  1861.  W.  B.  Bate  was  elected  captain;  Lycurgus 
Charlton,  first  lieutenant;  Daniel  S.  Stuart  and  A.  B. 
Schell,  lieutenants.  There  were  one  hundred  and  six 
men  in  the  company.  This,  with  nine  other  compa- 
nies, camped  at  the  old  fair-grounds  near  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  about  May  i,  1861,  where  a regiment  was  or- 
ganized, of  which  W.  B.  Bate  was  elected  colonel;  Da- 
vid L.  Goodall,  lieutenant-colonel;  and  William  Doak, 
major.  Jo  P.  Tyree  was  then  elected  captain,  to  suc- 
ceed W.  B.  Bate.  This  regiment  served  about  eleven 
months  in  Virginia,  being  sworn  into  the  Confederate 
States  service  at  Lynchburg,  Va.,  about  May  12,  1861, 
by  E.  Kirby  Smith  (then  major).  It  was  under  fire  .at 
Acquida  Creek  June  i,  1861,  and  at  the  first  battle  of 
Manassas. 

After  that,  in  Eebruary,  1862,  this  command  reen- 
listed, as  a regiment,  for  the  war,  when  the  officers  and 
men  were  all  granted  sixty  days’  furloughs,  and  or- 
dered to  rendezvous  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  that  time;  but,  Eort  Donelson  having  fallen  and 
Nashville  surrendered,  the  regiment  assembled  at 
Huntsville,  Ala.  Before  the  furloughs  expired  the 
command  joined  the  Confederate  army  under  Gen.  A. 
Sidney  Johnston,  at  Corinth,  Miss.,  and  took  part  in 
the  battle  of  Shiloh.  The  regiment  lost  many  good 
officers  and  privates  in  that  battle.  Capt.  Jo  P.  Tyree 
was  among  those  slain  in  the  first  day’s  battle,  and  I 
was  elected  captain  of  Company  I after  the  army  re- 
turned to  Corinth  from  Shiloh.  I was  severely 
wounded  in  this  battle,  my  right  arm  being  amputated 
at  the  shoulder,  and  was  in  hospital  for  four  months  at 
Columbus,  Miss.  During  this  time  the  campaign  in 
Kentucky  began,  the  battles  of  Richmond  and  Perry- 
ville  had  been  fought,  and  the  army  had  returned  to 
Tennessee  before  I was  able  to  report  for  duty. 

At  Murfreesboro,  Tenn.,  I was  relieved  from  field 
duty,  by  order  of  Maj.-Gen.  P.  R.  Cleburne,  and  as- 
signed to  duty  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  Braxton  Bragg, 
with  the  rank  of  captain  and  assistant  adjutant-genera!. 
I served  under  Gens.  Joseph  E.  Johnston  and  Hood 
until  the  surrender  in  May,  1865.  My  duties  were  va- 
ried. I was  engaged  in  conveying  prisoners  to  their 
destination,  acting  as  provost-marshal,  under  Gen. 
Tyler,  at  different  places  in  Georgia,  collecting  and  for- 
warding commissary  and  quartermaster  stores  to  the 
army,  gathering  absentees  from  the  army  and  return- 
ing them  to  their  commands ; also  in  recruiting  in  South 
Carolina  the  five  brigades  from  that  state.  I surren- 
dered and  was  paroled  at  Aiken,  S.  C.,  in  May,  1865. 
I was  in  the  large  battle  of  first  Manassas,  Shiloh,  Mur- 
freesboro, Chickamauga,  Missionary  Ridge,  and  other 
smaller  battles. 

Personal  recollections  should  be  written  by  every 
veteran.  It  is  a theme  of  public  interest  and  pride. 
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MRS.  A.  C.  CASSIDY. 

ORIGIN  OF  DAUGHTERS  OF  THE  CONFEDERACY. 


was  called  in  the  parlors  of  the  Southern  Hotel  on  Jan- 
uary 27,  1891.” 

So  for  the  report.  I will  say  in  passing  that,  al- 
though seven  years  have  elapsed,  both  Mrs.  IMcLure 
and  Mrs.  Gamble  still  hold  their  offices  in  the  St.  Louis 
D.  U.  G.  Though  not  a member  of  the  D.  O.  C.  at 
})resent,  I was  for  six  years,  and  was  present  at  the 
third  meeting,  having  been  prevented  by  sickness  from 
attending  the  first  two,  and  at  that  my  first  meeting 
with  the  ladies  (first  Tuesday  in  March,  1891)  I had  the 
honor  to  take  part  in  a deljate  on  the  final  adoption 
of  a name,  as  the  question  had  been  raised  as  to  the 
possibility  of  being  “daughters  of  a dead  cause,"  as  it 
was  put.  A simple  question  put  by  one  of  the  mem- 
bers, as  to  whether  we  were  not  children  of  our  parents, 
even  if  they  were  dead,  and  a statement  of  Mrs.  A.  C. 
Cassidy  (then  First  Vice-President),  that  she  had  cho- 
sen the  name  as  a compliment  to  the  daughter  of  the 
Confederacy  par  excellence,  Miss  Winnie  Davis,  settled 
the  question,  and  it  carried  unanimously.  In  a very 
short  time  Mrs.  Cassidy  received  several  requests  from 
other  states  to  allow  them  to  use  the  name,  the  first 
being  from  Texas.  All  were  cheerfully  granted. 

To-day,  seven  years  after  that  first  meeting,  nearly 
eight  thousand  women  of  our  Southland  proudly  bear 
that  name,  and,  strangely  enough,  Missouri  is  now  the 
only  state  that  has  D.  O.  C.’s;  all  the  rest  are  U.  D.  C.'s. 
Hut  to  the  St.  Louis  Chapter  as  the  first,  and  to  Mrs. 
A.  C.  Cassidy  as  the  sponsor  who  named  these  Daugh- 
ters of  the  Confederacy,  belongs  the  honor.  It  is  a 
good  old  adage,  “Honor  to  whom  honor  is  due,”  and 
I am  sure  the  Confederate  Veteran  will  render  it. 

Mrs.  McLnre  is  also  President  of  Charter  Chapter 
No.  1 19,  U.  D.  C.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Mrs.  Cassidy  is 
now  First  Vice-President  of  M.  A.  E.  McLure  Chapter. 


The  following  interesting  paper  comes  from  Mrs.  P. 
G.  Robert,  of  St.  Louis : 

Knowing  that  the  Confederate  \T.teran  has  for 
its  object  a full  and  accurate  record  of  the  incidents  of 
the  war  and  also  of  all  events  subsequent  thereto,  and 
is  anxious  to  give  all  their  due  meed  of  credit,  I write 
to  correct  an  item  on  page  499,  October  issue.  It 
states  that  ‘Airs.  Goodlett  was  evidently  the  original 
worker  under  the  name  ‘ Daughters  of  the  Confeder- 
acy,’ ” and  quotes  from  the  Nashz'ille  American  of  IMay 
10,  1892,  an  account  of  an  election  under  the  heading- 
“Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,”  stating  that  f\frs. 
Goodlett  was  chosen  State  President. 

I have  before  me  a copy  of  the  first  annual  report  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  D.  O.  C.  of  Missouri,  IMrs.  E.  R. 
Gamble,  dated  February,  1892.  The  second  para- 
graph reads:  “One  year  ago — viz.,  January,  1891  — 
Mrs.  A.  C.  Cassidy  conceived  the  idea  that  the  ladies 
of  St.  Louis  could — and  would,  if  given  an  opportunity 
— contribute  their  mite  in  aid  of  the  Confederate  Home 
of  klissouri.  Her  first  step  was  to  select  a fitting  name, 
and  the  next  to  find  a President  to  fit  tlie  name  and 
whom  the  women  of  the  city  would  delight  to  follow. 
Both  selections  were  happy.  The  name  ‘ Daughters 
of  the  Confederacy,’  appealed  at  once  to  all  who  had 
suffered  for  the  cause  for  which  so  many  heroic  loved 
ones  had  laid  down  their  lives,  and  the  venerable  Mrs. 
i\L  A.  E.  IMcLure,  then  eighty  years  of  age,  was  re- 
quested to  accept  the  leadership.  ...  A meeting 
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ALABAMA  WOMEN  EARLY  AFTER  THE  WAR- 

The  old  files  of  the  Montgomery  Daily  Mail  of  1866 
contain  many  appeals  from  the  Monumental  Society 
of  Alabama.  The  meetings  held  were  presided  over 
by  Judge  John  D.  Phelan,  and  occurred  between  April 
1 1 and  x\Iay  i,  1866.  Here  is  a characteristic  article: 

' To  the  Ladies  of  Montgomery:  It  was  your  pious  duty 
in  the  days  of  battle  to  nurse  the  sick,  feed  the  hungry, 
applaud  the  brave,  rebuke  the  laggard,  prepare  band- 
ages for  the- wounded,  cheer  the  living  to  victory,  and 
weep  over  the  dead.  The  people  of  Alabama  have  not 
forgotten  the  ministering  angels  who  bore  half  the 
brunt  of  battle.  The  battle  is  over,  but  the  dead  are 
unburied.  They  are  lying  where  they  fell  in  the  val- 
leys of  Virginia  and  Tennessee.  Their  bones  are 
bleaching  beneath  the  sun,  and  to  you,  daughters  of 
Alabama,  comes  once  more  an  appeal  to  help  us  bury 
our  dead.  The  Executive  Committee  asks  you  to  de- 
vote the  first  evenings  of  the  coming  month  of  May  to 
a fair  or  festival  by  which  money  can  be  made  for  this 
pious  purpose.  They  ask  you  to  set  an  example  to  be 
followed  throughout  the  state.  That  which  will  be  a 
labor  of  love  for  you  will  prove  the  brightest  jewel 
which  glitters  from  your  crown  of  immortality.  . . . 

HISTORICAL  AND  MONUMENTAL  SOCIETY. 

Ex-Gov.  Watts  was  President  of  this  society.  An 
Executive  Committee  was  appointed,  composed  of 
Hon.  John  D.  Phelan,  Gen.  James  H.  Clanton,  Dr.  J. 
B.  Gaston,  Col.  David  T.  Blakey,  and  Rev.  Dr.  J.  T. 
Tichenor.  It  was  hoped  that  a meeting  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  would  take  place  as  soon  as  possible  for 
the  purpose  of  consummating  this  movement  so  ar- 
dently desired  by  every  citizen  of  the  state.  A society 
of  this  kind,  if  managed  with  the  proper  spirit,  could 
be  productive  of  incalculable  good.  The  collection  of 
a historical  library  for  the  preservation  and  perpetua- 
tion of  military  and  civil  records  was  hardly  of  less 
benefit  to  the  state  than  the  erection  of  monuments, 
establishing  of  a soldiers’  home  or  orphan  school,  etc. 
Appeals  came  from  all  over  the  South  for  help  to  bury 
the  dead  soldiers.  [Mrs.  Williams,  correspondent  of 
the  Columbus  (Ga.)  Sun,  states: 

W'e  can  not  raise  monumental  shafts  and  inscribe 
thereon  their  many  deeds  of  heroism,  but  we  can  keep 
alive  the  memory  of  the  debt  we  owe  them  by,  at  least, 
dedicating  one  day  in  the  year  to  decorating  their 
humble  graves  with  flowers.  Our  Decoration  day 
now  is  26th  of  April. 

Notice  in  Jllail  of  Thursday,  [March  15,  1866: 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Alabama  Histor- 
ical Society  will  meet  at  the  editorial  office  of  the  Mont- 
gomery Mail  on  Saturday  evening,  17th  inst.,  at  eight 
o'clock,  to  attend  to  important  business. 

Joseph  Hodgson,  Corresponding  Secretary. 

The  report  of  the  committee  meeting  is  as  follows : 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Alabama  Histor- 
ical and  Monumental  Society  met  at  the  Mail  office 
Saturday  evening,  [March  17,  Judge  Phelan  presiding. 


The  following  resolution  was  offered  by  Gen.  James 
H.  Clanton  and  adopted: 

“Whereas  the  Legislature  of  Georgia  at  the  recent 
session  appointed  a commissioner  to  proceed  to  the 
battle-fields  of  Virginia  and  other  states  to  collect  and 
protect  from  desecration  the  remains  of  her  gallant 
dead;  therefore  be  it 

"'Resolved,  That  this  committee  recommend  the  ap- 
pointment of  a commissioner  by  the  President  of  the 
society  to  act  in  concert  with  said  commissioner,  whose 
expenses  shall  be  advanced  by  the  society,  until  the 
meeting  of  the  next  General  Assembly  of  this  state.” 

Again,  in  such  connection,  is  copied  the  following: 

The  members  of  the  ladies’  society  for  the  burial  of 
deceased  Alabama  soldiers  are  recpiested  to  meet  at 
the  Ivf.  E.  Church  on  Monday  afternoon  at  four  o’clock. 
Those  members  who  still  have  tickets  or  money  are 
particularly  requested  to  attend. 

It  is  signed  by  Mrs.  Bibb,  President,  and  IMrs.  Dr. 
Baldwin,  Secretary. 

A correspondent,  “Augustus,”  writes,  April  3 : 

Sunday  I visited  our  city  cemetery,  and  it  made 
my  heart  ache  to  see  the  graves  of  some  of  my  brave 
comrades  so  neglected.  Will  not  the  ladies  of  }.Iont- 
gomery  attend  to  this?  . . . The  ladies  of  Colum- 
bus intend  to  dedicate  the  9th  of  April,  day  of  Lee’s 
surrender,  to  repairing  and  decorating  with  flowers. 
Let  our  ladies  do  likewise,  and  Heaven  will  smile  upon 
them  with  prosperity. 

The  ladies’  meeting,  Monday,  April  16,  1866: 

The  assemblage  of  ladies  at  the  M.  E.  Church  [Mon- 
day morning  was  large,  and  great  interest  was  mani- 
fested in  the  laudable  objects  that  called  them  together. 

On  motion  of  Mrs.  William  Pollard,  the  following- 
named  persons  were  unanimously  elected:  Mrs.  Judge 
Bibb,  President;  Mrs.  Judge  Phelan,  Vice-President; 
Mrs.  Dr.  Baldwin,  Secretary;  Mrs.  E.  C.  Harmon. 
Treasurer.  Mrs.  Jennie  Hilliard  furnished  the  press 
report.  The  following  resolutions  were  adopted. 

“I.  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sacred  duty  of  the  people 
of  the  South  to  preserve  from  desecration  and  neglect 
the  mortal  remains  of  the  brave  men  who  fell  in  her 
cause,  to  cherish  a grateful  recollection  of  their  heroic 
sacrifices,  and  to  perpetuate  their  memories. 

“2.  That  we  earnestly  request  our  countrywomen 
to  unite  with  us  in  our  efforts  to  contribute  all  neces- 
sary means  to  provide  a suitable  resting-place  and 
burial  for  our  noble  and  heroic  dead;  that  we  will  not 
rest  our  labors  until  this  sacred  duty  is  performed. 

“3.  That  in  order  to  raise  funds  to  carry  out  the  ob- 
jects expressed  in  the  foregoing  resolutions  we  consti- 
tute ourselves  into  a society  to  be  styled  the  ‘ Ladies’ 
Society  for  the  Burial  of  Deceased  Alabama  Soldiers,’’ 
and  that  we  solicit  voluntary  contributions  for  the 
same,  and  that  we  will  hold  in  this  city  on  Tuesdav, 
the  1st  day  of  May  next,  and  annuallv  on  the  ist  day 
of  May  thereafter,  and  oftener  if  deemed  expedient, 
exhibitions,  consisting  of  concerts,  tableaux,  juvenile 
recitations,  songs,  suppers,  etc. 

“4.  That  the  President  of  this  society,  together  with 
the  present  resident  ministers  in  charge  of  the  dift'erent 
churches  of  the  city,  and  their  successors  in  office, 
shall  constitute  a committee  for  the  purpose  of  keep- 
ing and  making  proper  application  of  the  funds  raised. 
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“5.  That  any  lady  can  become  a member  of  this 
society  by  registering  her  name  and  by  paying  into  the 
treasury  an  annual  assessment  of  one  dollar. 

“6.  That  all  clergymen  or  ministers  of  the  gospel 
shall  be  considered  honorary  members  of  this  society.” 

On  motion  of  Mrs.  Dr.  Baldwin,  the  chair  appointed 
an  Executive  Committee,  consiting  of  ten  ladies,  to  take 
this  matter  in  charge:  Mrs.  Dr.  Rambo,  Chairman; 
Mrs.  John  Elmore,  Mrs.  William  Pollard,  Mrs.  Dr. 
Wilson,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Bibb,  Mrs.  Housman,  Mrs.  Mount, 
Mrs.  Rugbee,  Mrs.  W.  B.  Bell,  Mrs.  Fort  Hargrove, 
Mrs.  James  Ware. 

The  ladies  of  the  Hebrew  congregation  in  Mont- 
gomery were  asked  to  participate,  and  did  so  heartily. 

The  record  shows  that  the  ladies  of  Montgomery,  m 
their  offering  to  Alabama’s  dead  soldiers,  “added  one 
really  bright  page  to  the  history  of  the  times”  by  their 
indefatigable  efforts  in  their  “labor  of  love.” 

In  years  to  come,  when  they  who  so  nobly  labored 
in  this  offering  shall  be  no  more,  it  will  be  a pleasure 
to  those  little  misses  and  masters  who  so  admirably 
performed  their  parts  in  the  tableaux  to  revert  to  the 
1st  and  2d  of  May,  1866,  and  to  continue  to  perpetuate 
and  cherish  the  doings  on  those  eventful  days. 


It  is  utterly  impossible  to  describe  the  scenes  of  yes- 
terday, for  a similar  offering  and  silent,  sincere  token 
of  esteem  to  one’s  country’s  dead  heroes  seldom,  if 
ever,  falls  to  the  lot  of  man  to  witness. 

At  an  early  hour  in  the  morning  the  doors  of  Con- 
cert and  Estelle  Halls  and  the  theater  were  thrown 
wide  open.  The  day  was  propitious — bright,  genial, 
and  balmy — as  if  Heaven  were  smiling  on  the  sacred 
and  noble  work  of  our  women.  Everything  was  ad- 
mirably arranged.  The  halls  were  gaily  decked  with 
garlands  and  mottoes.  Edibles  of  every  description 
were  in  great  abundance.  The  atmosphere  was  redo- 
lent with  perfumes  of  sweet  flowers,  and  the  scene  was 
enlivened  by  the  bright  smiles  of  our  self-sacrificing 
women.  During  the  entire  day  the  halls  were 
thronged  with  visitors,  and  the  utmost  harmony  and 
good  feeling  prevailed.  About  1 1 a.m.  the  theater  be- 
gan to  fill  with  a beautiful  and  orderly  though  very 
large  assemblage,  to  hear  and  witness  the  recitations, 
songs,  and  tableaux  of  the  children.  All  acquitted 
themselves  most  creditably.  The  performance  was 
arranged  and  managed  by  Mrs.  M.  Montgomery. 

The  day’s  exercises  were  closed  with  the  ladies’ 
grand  tableaux  in  the  theater  at  night,  which  were  wit- 
nessed by  a tremendous  crowd.  The  scenes  and 
sketches  were  truly  beautiful. 

The  grand  May-day  offering  to  the  Alabama  dead 
by  the  ladies  of  Montgomery  was  a complete  success. 


We  do  not  know  the  exact  amount,  but  think  it  will 
not  be  less  than  $6,000. 

There  are  several  letters  to  Mrs.  Dr.  Baldwin,  Sec- 
retary of  the  society,  from  Col.  John  McGavock,  of 
Franklin,  Tenn.,  about  the  Alabama  dead  at  that  place. 

The  Mail  of  April  21,  1866: 

The  ladies  of  many  of  the  Southern  cities  will  meet 
at  our  cemetery  on  the  26th  inst.,  for  the  purpose  of 
decorating  the  graves  and  perpetuating  the  memory 
of  our  fallen  braves  who  are  there  interred. 


The  ladies  are  requested  to  assemble  at  the  city  cem- 
etery this  morning,  and  to  have  with  them  utensils  for 
improving  and  repairing  the  graves  of  the  Confeder- 
ate soldiers.  It  is  estimated  that  about  one  thousand 
soldiers  are  there  buried,  and  that  every  Southern  state 
is  represented. 

On  the  1st  of  December,  1866;  the  ladies  of  Mont- 
gomerv  decided  to  have  a Christmas  offering  for  the 
cemetery  fund.  A Montgomery  lady  wrote  then: 

Each  grave  contains  the  dust  of  “somebody’s  dar- 
ling.” Can  any  woman — mother,  wife,  or  sister — if 
she  has  suffered  (and  who  has  not?),  withhold  her  sym- 
pathy when  she  thinks  of  and  remembers  her  own  lost 
ones,  lying  far  away  from  home,  attended  by  strange 
hands?  Let  us  all  assist  in  the  Christmas  offering 
cheerfully  and  willingly.  . . . 

The  Mail  of  December  27  states: 

We  are  pleased  that  the  ladies’  Christmas  offering 
was  highly  successful,  and  a very  respectable  sum  was 
added  to  the  fund  for  the  burial  of  Alabama  soldiers. 

ladies’  memorial  association. 

A statement  of  disbursements  made  by  the  Appro- 
priation Committee  of  the  Ladies’  Memorial  Associa- 
tion, of  Montgomery,  Ala.  (this  is  the  first  time  the 
name  is  used) : 

Amount  forwarded  to  Col.  John  McGavock,  of  Ten- 
nessee, for  the  collection  and  interment  of  the  remains 
of  Alabama  soldiers  that  fell  at  the  battle  of  Franklin, 
$800;  to  Miss  Lela  B.  Meem,  of  St.  Jackson,  Shenan- 
doah Valley,  Va.,  for  the  reinterment  of  the  Alabama 
dead  at  that  point,  $100;  sent  to  Resaca,  Ga.,  for  the 
same  purpose,  $100;  sent  to  memorial  association  at 
Richmond,  Va.,  for  marking  graves  and  burying  sol- 
diers that  fell  near  that  city,  $400.  . . . 


J.  J.  M.  Smith,  Adjutant-General  and  Chief  of  Staff 
of  the  Mountain  Remnant  Brigade  No.  526,  U.  C.  V., 
requests  correspondence  for  his  camp  sent  to  him  at 
Turnersville,  Tex.,  instead  of  Burnet,  as  formerly. 
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SERVICE  IN  ARKANSAS -BROWN'S  BATTALION. 

Desiring  to  preserve  from  oblivion  some  valuable 
facts  connected  with  the  great  war,  1 send  you  a short 
account  of  some  of  the  actions  performed  by  an  inde- 
pendent battalion  raised  inside  the  Federal  lines  in 
Northwest  Arkansas,  and  commanded  by  Maj.  Brown, 
commonly  known  as  “Old  Buck  Brown.” 

THE  MANNER  IN  WHICH  IT  WAS  SUPPORTED. 

Being  inside  the  Federal  lines,  we  were  often  reduced 
to  great  straits.  Fvery  man  had  to  furnish  his  own 
horse,  hrearms,  and  clothing,  and  get  his  rations  when 
and  where  he  could.  It  seems  strange  that  an  army  of 
three  hundred  could  be  maintained  in  this  way,  but  the 
people  of  the  country,  although  reduced  to  dire  extrem- 
ities themselves,  having  been  overrun,  were  in  full  sym- 
pathy with  us.  The  ladies,  young  and  old,  noble  hero- 
ines, would  meet  us  in  the  woods  with  provisions  at 
any  hour  of  the  day  or  night.  The  examples  of  hero- 
ism, self-denial,  and  trust  exhibited  by  the  Southern 
women  of  Arkansas  in  those  dark  days  I do  not  believe 
were  ever  excelled.  The  Spartan  mothers  advised  their 
sons  when  they  went  to  war  to  return  carrying  their 
shields  or  to  be  carried  on  them.  The  Southern  wom- 
en of  Arkansas  did  more;  they  sent  their  husbands, 
sons,  brothers,  and  sweethearts  all  to  the  war,  while 
they  remained  at  home  and  produced  supplies  for  their 
families  at  home  and  their  little  army  in  the  field. 
They  raised,  carded,  spun,  and  wove  the  cotton  and 
wool  for  clothing;  they  made  their  crops  with  hoes  or 
with  poor  animals  that  the  enemy  did  not  think  worth 
driving  off.  My  own  sainted  mother  made  a reason- 
ably good  crop  of  corn  with  a little  two-year-old  steer. 
After  gathering  their  little  crops  they  had  to  conceal 
them,  sometimes  in  caves,  and  again  they  buried  them 
in  the  earth.  They  had  to  beat  the  corn  in  mortars  or 
carry  it  on  tlieir  shoulders  to  mills  guarded  by  Federal 
soldiers,  taking  the  chances  of  getting  the  meal.  My 
mother  carried  a bushel  of  corn  ten  miles  to  mill,  and 
was  then  robbed  of  it.  When  the  war  w'as  over  it  was 
pathetic  to  hear  her  tell  how  a good  woman  who  was 
stronger  than  she  would  carry  the  bags  over  a creek 
and  then  carry  her  over  on  her  back. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  difficulties,  these  noble 
Southern  women  always  divided  their  supplies  with 
Southern  soldiers,  and  were  never  too  tired  to  cook  and 
carry  it  to  them.  Sometimes  a soldier  would  be  killed 
and  his  escaping  comrades  could  not  bury  him,  when 
these  noble  women  would  take  the  service  in  charge 
and  bury  him,  as  the  Virginia  women  did  in  the  burial 
of  Capt.  Latane.  One  noble  soldier  boy  — William 
Deaver — who  was  pure  and  gentle  as  a woman,  fell  at 
the  hands  of  his  enemies.  Flis  slayers,  instead  of  giv- 
ing him  a decent  burial,  put  his  saddle  and  blankets  on 
him  and  set  fire  to  them.  The  brave  women — ^among 
whom  was  his  sister — gathered  up  the  fragments  and 
laid  them  away  in  a grave  dug  with  their  own  hands. 
.Surely  some  bard  will  yet  sing  of  the  virtues  of  these 
noble  women.  Brown’s  Battalion,  though  an  inde- 
pendent one  and  operating  within  the  lines  of  the  Fed- 
eral army,  was  composed  of  the  bone  and  sinew  of 
Northwest  Arkansas.  A more  honorable  set  of  men 
never  lived.  Their  honor  was  made  conspicuous  in 
their  deportment  toward  the  noble  ladies  who  trusted 


them  so  fully  and  served  them  so  faithfully.  The  best 
ladies  of  the  country  had  no  hesitancy  in  putting  them- 
selves under  our  care,  to  be  carried  behind  us  on  horse- 
back tJirough  the  woods  even  for  miles  after  night. 

Sometimes  the  young  ladies  and  young  soldiers 
would  have  a social  gathering  in  some  secluded  spot 
where  the  enemy  would  not  be  likely  to  attack  us. 
M'hen  the  appointed  night  came  each  soldier-boy  would 
take  a young  lady  on  his  horse  behind  him  and  make 
his  way  to  the  rendezvous;  then  in  the  house  of  some 
friend  the  hours  were  passed  delightfully  until  just  time 
to  get  the  ladies  home  before  daylight.  And  yet,  with 
all  this,  if  there  was  ever  any  improper  conduct  on  the 
part  of  any  soldier  the  writer  never  knew  it.  I doubt  if 
any  man  would  have  been  permitted  to  live  if  he  had 
abused  the  confidence  of  our  noble  sisters. 

One  day  in  the  summer  of  1864  the  writer  and  a 
young  soldier  friend  were  at  Squire  Wasson’s,  when 
some  one  cried  out;  “The  bluecoats  are  coming!”  We 
sprang  to  our  horses,  and  I succeeded  in  getting  into 
my  saddle,  but  rny  companion  was  less  fortunate — ^'his 
stirrup-leather  broke,  and  he  could  not  mount.  The 
brave  Miss  Wasson,  seeing  the  dilemma,  rushed  to  the 
rescue.  She  literally  picked  him  up  and  set  him  in 
his  saddle.  During  that  summer  Capt.  Alberty,  a Cher- 
okee Indian,  called  for  volunteers  to  attack  Fayette- 
ville, Ark.,  where  a regiment  of  Federals  was  en- 
trenched behind  breastworks.  A number  of  our  boys 
volunteered  to  go,  the  Federals  numbering  ten  to  one. 
The  attack  was  a failure,  and  the  Federals  dashed  out 
after  them  as  they  retreated.  One  boy’s  horse  ran  un- 
der a limb  and  knocked  him  off  and  broke  his  arms. 
In  this  condition  be  called  for  help,  but  in  the  excite- 
ment men  dashed  by  him  without  giving  aid,  until  a 
brave  boy,  A.  G.  Murray,  who  was  considerably  in  ad- 
vance of  him,  heard  his  cry  for  help,  and,  facing  the 
enemy,  with  magnificent  heroism  he  rushed  back  to  get 
him  on  his  horse  and  carry  him  out  of  danger.  Fortu- 
nately there  was  a thick  clump  of  underbrush  near,  into 
which  he  ran  his  horse,  where  they  dismounted  and  re- 
mained until  in  the  night.  In  November  of  that  year 
(1864)  Gen.  Fagen  and  Maj.  Brown  made  an  attack  on 
Fayetteville.  Just  before  that  a Federal  soldier  in  Fay- 
etteville had  shot  and  killed  Mrs.  Applegate.  Fler  son 
Tom  was  with  Gen.  Fagen.  When  Hie  fight  began  he 
asked  the  General  to  turn  over  a piece  of  artillery  to 
him,  which  the  General  did,  and  he  made  good  use  of 
it  that  day.  Toward  evening  Brown  moved  his  men 
up  near  their  breastworks,  but  they  were  so  perfectly 
concealed  we  could  not  see  them.  Maj.  Brown,  the 
writer,  and  four  others  ventured  a little  too  near,  and 
three  out  of  the  six  were  shot  down  in  a twinkling. 

Three  miles  out  from  Fayetteville  sixteen  of  Brown’s 
men  were  standing  in  front  of  a farmhouse  talking 
to  the  young  ladies,  with  whom  the  writer  had  gone  to 
school,  when  a caravan  of  forage-wagons  from  Fayette- 
ville, guarded  by  about  fifty  soldiers,  came  along  a 
cross-road  in  front  of  us.  Some  one — perhaps  Capt. 
Crawford — ordered  us  to  fire  and  charge.  The  enemy 
were  surprised  and  routed,  losing  six  men,  while  we  lost 
nothing.  Our  little  company  had  before  this  set  the 
whole  FayetteAulle  garrison  afoot.  They  had  sent  out 
their  horses,  numbering  perhaps  twelve  hundred,  to  a 
prairie  to  graze,  uadcr  a strong  guard.  When  they 
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were  not  expectiag  it,  we  rushed  upon  them  and  drove 
oft  every  noot. 

When  the  snows  began  to  fall  it  became  necessary 
for  us  to  go  .bouih.  a great  many  good  people  ex- 
pressed a oesire  to  go  to  iexas  under  our  protection, 
among  whoin  was  rvev.  Jordan  ifanks,  a venerable 
Southern  Methodist  preacher  who  lived  near  hayette- 
ville.  At  his  reepiest  about  a dozen  of  us  dashed  in 
after  him.  W'hen  we  had  gotten  a safe  distance  away 
he  told  us  how  he  had  been  treated  by  the  Federals. 
-Many  peaceable  old  citizens  were  killed  in  that  county. 
He  had  been  treated  badly,  was  robbed  nearly  every 
day,  and  abused  until  he  was  afraid  of  his  shadow. 
When  he  had  finished  his  terrible  story  of  suffering  a 
member  of  our  command,  who  knew  him,  said:  “Well, 
Uncle  Jordan,  did  you  pray  for  your  enemies  while  they 
were  treating  you  thus?”  For  a moment  the  old  man 
hung  his  head,  then  he  replied:  “God  knows  all  any- 
how. I did  pray,  but  perhaps  I did  not  pray  as  I 
ought.”  After  we  had  gone  about  six  miles  with  Uncle 
Jordan  we  stopped  at  a field  of  corn  to  feed  our  horses. 
Of  course  it  was  corn  raised  by  a Yankee.  We  would 
not  feed  the  com  our  women  had  made  as  long  as  we 
could  help  it.  When  we  reached  the  fence  Uncle  Jor- 
dan stopped  and  said:  “Boys, I am  now  an  old  man, and 
I have  never  stolen  anything  in  my  life.”  Turning  to 
me,  he  said:  “Ben,  I can’t  go  in  there  and  get  corn;  but 
if  you  will  give  me  yotir  gun  I will  go  on  picket,  and  if 
they  come  I will  shoot  them,  while  you  take  my  saclv 
and  fill  it  up.” 

Before  the  war  ended  Brown  and  many  of  his  men 
were  killed.  Those  who  sur\fived  went  back  to  their 
desolated  homes  in  Northwest  Arkansas,  where  their 
families  were  living  largely  on  the  spontaneous  prod- 
ucts of  the  soil. 

[The  name  of  the  author  of  the  above  is  lost. — Ed.  \ 


FIRST  CONFEDERATES  TO  ENTER  GETTYSBURG, 

Capt.  W.  H.  May,  Benton,  Ala.: 

In  the  September  Veteran  I see  an  article  from  D. 
F.  W' right,  of  Austin,  Tex.,  asking  what  brigade  en- 
tered the  town  of  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  first  on  July  i,  1863. 
He  says  it  was  Battle’s  Brigade,  of  Alabama,  and  Gen. 
Ramseur’s  North  Carolina  Brigade,  led  by  Gen.  Ram- 
seur  himself.  He  is  partly  right.  The  first  troops  to 
enter  the  town  were  the  Third  Alabama  Regiment  of 
Infantry  of  Battle's  Brigade  and  commanded  by  Gen. 
Ramseur  in  that  part  of  the  fight,  and  is  thus  explained: 

In  going  into  action  Battle’s  Brigade,  Rodes’s  Di- 
vision, did  not  have  sufficient  space  for  the  whole  of  the 
brigade,  so  the  Third  Alabama  w^'as  cut  off  and  left 
on  "the  field  under  a severe  fire  from  a stone  fence  in 
front,  with  orders  to  go  in  with  some  other  brigade, 
and  as  Ramseur’s  Brigade  came  up  to  charge  this  line 
behind  the  stone  fence  we  asked  permission  to  gO'  in 
with  them,  and  Gen.  Ramseur  gallantly  replied:  “Come 
on,  bovs;  old  North  Carolina  will  stand  by  you.”  So 
in  we  went,  made  tlie  charge,  and  drove  the  enemy  from 
the  fence,  they  retreating  by  their  left  flank  covered  by 
the  stone  fence.  This  threw  them  to  our  right.  Gen. 
Ramseur  here  halted  the  right,  and  threw  around  his 
left  to  confront  them,  and  charged.  It  was  almost  a 
slaughter.  The  enemy  became  demoralized  and  dis- 
orga^nized,  doubling  up  and  making  poor  resistance. 


maiiy  of  tlvem  making  their  escape  through  the  town,, 
with  die  'i  hird  Alabama  Regiment  m close  and  hot  pur- 
suit, but  stopped  in  the  town.  Had  Stonewall  Jackson 
iieen  with  his  old  corps  that  day,  the  battle  of  Gettys- 
burg would  have  been  c]uite  a different  affair.  He  nev- 
er neglected  so  ripe  an  opportunity  to  get  in  his  work. 
The  hederals  were  as  badly  defeated  and  demoralized 
as  I ever  saw  them,  unless  it  was  at  Cedar  Run  on  Oc- 
tober 19,  1864.  There  were  five  stands  of  colors  not 
more  than  fifty  yards  from  the  first  to  the  fifth,  and  the 
troops  around  them  making  nO'  effort  except  to  get 
away.  It  was  here  that  the  Third  Alabama  Regirhent 
entered  the  town  and  stopped.  Why,  I never  knew. 

In  this  I do  not  intend  to  detract  at  all  from  Battle’s 
Brigade,  which  was  engaged  on  another  part  of  the 
field,  and  of  which  I am  a member,  for  its  reputation 
as  a fighting  brigade  was  well  established,  as  is  illus- 
trated by  a remark  of  Gen.  Early’s:  “Eind  Battle’s 
Brigade,  and  I’ll  rally  the  army  on  it.” 

A Mississippian  contributes  the  following: 

An  article  in  the  Chronicle  of  several  weeks  ago, 
written  by  H.  I.  Singer,  of  Lee,  Miss.,  in  which  he 
gave  a description  of  Gen.  Grant’s  tomb,  recalls  my 
recent  visit  to  the  old  battle-field  at  Perryville,  Ky. 
That  battle  was  fought  October  8,  1862,  and  it  was 
one  of  the  bloodiest  of  the  war.  It  was  there  many  a 
brave  soldier  boy  fell,  and  there,  in  unmarked,  un- 
known graves,  sleep  many  boys  who  wore  the  gray. 
The  visit  to  this  historic  spot  was  on  a beautiful  day 
in  August.  'I'he  sky  was  bluer  than  usual  a.nd  the 
birds  sang  sweeter.  In  fact,  nature  seemed  to  be  sing- 
ing the  halleluiah  chorus:  “Peace  on  earth,  good  will 
toward  men.”  As  I approached  the  battle-ground  a 
solemn,  peaceful  feeling  came  over  me,  and  as  I trod 
the  soil  where  so  many  had  fallen  in  battle  it  seemed 
indeed  holy  ground. 

The  little  graveyard  in  which  our  Confederate  sol- 
diers are  buried  is  on  the  side  of  a hill,  and  is  partially 
enclosed  by  a stone  wall.  Upon  this  hill  these  brave 
young  soldiers  fell,  and  there  in  a trench  most  of  them 
are  sleeping,  awaiting  the  resurrection  morn.  The  en- 
closure is  entirely  grown  up  in  briers  and  weeds,  and 
is  the  picture  of  desolation.  The  graves  are  rm- 
marked,  except  the  followinsr:  “Sam  H.  Ransom, 
First  Tennessee  Regiment,  C.  S.  -A..,  October  8,  1862 — 
age,  twentv-seven.  ‘Our  parting  is  not  forever.’  ” 

I'here  is  no  tomb  nor  durable  column  to  mark  their 
resting-places,  and  yet  they  were  among  the  brave.st 
of  the  brave  who  fell  in  that  fearful  conflict.  It  is  true 
their  sleep  is  sweet,  but  should  we  not  honor  tliem  as 
other  soldiers  are  honored?  Should  we  not  at  least 
clear  away  the  briers  and  weeds,  erect  a small  monu- 
ment, and  once  a year  cover  them  over  with  beautiful 
flowers?  We  owe  these  brave  and  gallant  men  who 
gave  up  home,  friends,  and  life  for  our  beloved  South 
at  least  this  much.  Father  Ryan,  in  his  poem  entitled 
“C.  S.  A.,”  beautifully  portrayed  the  love  of  the  South- 
ern people  for  those  who  fell  while  wearing  the  gray 
in  these  lines: 

But  their  memories  e’er  shall  remain  for  us, 

And  their  names,  bright  names,  without  stain  for  us; 

The  glory  they  won  shall  not  wane  for  us. 

In  legend  and  lay 
Our  heroes  in  gray 
Shall  forever  live  over  again  for  us. 
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REMINISCENCES  OF  FERGUSON'S  CAVALRY, 

E.  H.  Robinson,  Escambia,  Ela.,  writes  of  comrades: 

1 write  to  request  that  some  member  of  that  gal- 
lant old  band,  the  Washington  Artillery,  trom  New  Or- 
leans— which  rendered  such  efficient  service  to  the  Con- 
federacy— would  give  through  the  Vetei-ian  particulars 
of  the  death  of  J.  1’.  Blanchard,  one  of  its  members  who 
was  originally  a Kentuckian,  1 think,  and  a ship  car- 
penter by  trade,  he  received  a cut  on  the  knee  while 
using  an  adz,  from  which  he  ever  after  limped.  After 
this  accident,  being  a bachelor,  he  made  my  father’s 
house,  near  the  village  of  Brooklyn,  Ala.,  his  home 
for  many  years.  During  the  troubles  resulting  from 
the  annexation  of  Kansas  he  went  there,  and  was  a 
participant  and  got  a wound  in  the  forehead.  About 
ihe  beginning  of  the  civil  war  he  went  to  New  Orleans, 
and  enlisted  in  the  Washington  Light  Artillery.  This 
was  the  last  vre  knew  of  “Old  Joe,’’  as  he  was  famil- 
iarly known  by  a host  of  friends,  except  that  we  heard 
he  was  dead;  whether  in  battle,  or  otherwise,  we  never 
knew.  Though  rough-mannered,  old  Joe  Blanchard 
was  a noibleman  of  nature.  I need  not  inquire  of  his 
record  as  a soldier;  all  such  were  good  soldiers. 

In  IMarch,  1862,  at  the  early  age  of  sixteen,  I was  a 
soldier-boy  wdth  patriotic  zeal.  A private  in  Company 
H of  the  Second  Alabama  Cavalry  Regiment,  I served 
in  that  capacity  until  April,  1864,  when  near  Kingston, 
Ga.,  some  careless(?)  Yank  gave  me  an  unlimited  fur- 
lough. Since  that  day  I have  existed,  with  the  aid  of 
timber-toes — ^^have  hobbled  through  life,  engaged  often 
in  a desperate  struggle  against  poverty,  for  an  honor- 
able maintenance  for  self,  wife,  and  little  ones.  Among 
all  war  reminiscences  I have  seen  but  little  mention  in 
the  Veteran  of  our  troop.  The  brigade  was  com- 
manded by  S.  W.  Ferguson,  and  was  composed  of  the 
Second  Alal'ama.  the  Fifty-Sixth  labama,  Twelfth 
Mississippi,  and  Second  Tennessee,  and  Col.  Perrin’s 
Regiment  of  Mississiopians,  together  with  a batterv 
under  Gen.  S.  D.  Lee.  Ferguson’s  Brigade  and 
Ross’s  Texans  were  almost  constantly  on  detached 
service  and  in  the  saddle.  Our  gallant  old  colonel,  R. 
G.  Earle,  laid  dov/n  his  life  in  battle  for  the  Confed- 
eracy. Grizzled  with  the  storms  of  many  winters,  yet 
retaining  the  ardor  and  impetuosity  of  his  more  youth- 
ful followers,  he  fell  while  gallantly  leading  us,  near 
Kingston.  The  memory  of  Col.  Earle  should  be  per- 
petuated on  the  roll  of  honor.  I would  like  to  see  men- 
tion of  Clinton  Hunter,  another  brave  Alabamian  who 
M'as  killed  bv  a sharpshooter  in  the  winter  of  1863.  He 
was  of  the  Second  Alabama,  a brother,  I think,  of  ex- 
Gov.  Winston  Hunter,  who  was  first  colonel  of  the 
regiment.  Our  good  old  Gen.  French  may  often  be 
seen  on  the  streets  of  Pensacola,  where  he  now  resides. 
He  seems  in  good  health,  and  jovial.  He  is  now  with 
some  friends  on  a fishing  frolic. 

Please  send  the  Veteran  as  early  and  as  often  as 
convenient.  T intend  to  bind  them  for  reference  and 
for  my  boys  to  read  in  years  to  come. 

Dr..J.  L.  Isaacs,  of  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  has  written  to 
Maj.  Clark  Leftwich,  Lynchburg,  Va.,  induced  to  do 
so  by  the  sketch  of  Maj.  Leftwich  in  connection  with 
his  coat,  as  illustrated  in  the  June  Veteran: 


About  the  middle  of  May,  1862,  at  Farmington,  near 
Corinth,  Miss.,  during  an  engagement  at  that  place,  a 
wounded  man  was  turned  over  to  me  for  treatment  and 
attention.  He  was  brought  from  the  field  by  two  men, 
a man  on  each  side  of  him  holding  him  on  his  horse. 
I assisted  in  getting  him  off  his  horse  and  laid  him 
down  between  some  little  log  stables  near  by  in  the 
shade.  On  examination,  I found  he  had  been  shot 
through  the  lungs,  and  his  condition  was  anything  but 
favorable.  His  teeth  were  clenched,  there  was  bloody 
froth  from  his  mouth,  his  eyes  were  set  back  in  his 
head,  and  he  was  pulseless.  With  active  treatment  by 
stimulants  and  applications  of  cold  water  he  soon  re- 
vived and  told  me  that  he  was  Maj.  Leftwich,  of  Van 
Dorn’s  staff.  After  remaining  with  him  an  hour  or 
more,  I went  out  on  the  field  and  found  Van  Dorn’s 
division  surgeon  and  told  him  that  Maj.  Leftwich  was 
seriously  if  not  mortally  wounded,  and  where  they 
would  find  him.  The  surgeon,  with  others,  left  at  once 
to  give  him  attention,  and  that  is  the  last  I have  heard 
of  Maj.  Leftwich  till  I was  reading  of  the  incident  in  the 
Confederate  Veteran  and  saw  a representation  of 
the  coat  said  to  have  been  worn  by  him  at  that  time. 
I write  this  inquiry,  as  I have  all  these  thirty-five 
years  been  anxious  to  know  what  became  of  the  man 
I gave  attention  to  that  day,  as  his  talk  impressed  me 
very  much.  Please  write  and  let  me  know  if  you  are 
the  same  Maj.  Leftwich  I administered  to  on  that  hot 
May  day.  I am  now  past  my  threescore  and  ten,  and 
am  very  nervous,  as  you  can  see  from  my  scribbbing; 
but  my  feelings  are  as  warm  for  the  South  and  her  ex- 
soldiers as  they  were  thirty-five  years  ago. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  Maj.  Leftwich  was  glad 
to  hear  from  the  surgeon,  and  he  wrote : 

I am  indeed  the  man  you  recollect  as  shot  at  Corinth, 
and  after  many  vicissitudes  in  life  I am  settled  on  my 
farm  near  Lynchburg.  After  graduating  at  St.  Jo- 
seph’s College,  Mobile,  Ala.,  I became  a sailor,  and  on 
returning  from  a voyage  around  the  world  I found  my 
beloved  state  in  arms  to  resist  the  unscrupulous  Yan- 
kee. I at  once  entered  the  service,  and  fired  the  first 
cannon  shot  on  our  side  at  First  Manassas,  opening 
that  battle.  I resigned  from  the  army,  and  was  ap- 
pointed first  lieutenant  in  the  navy  for  a special  serv- 
ice. I again  entered  the  army,  and  commanded  the 
last  pickets  of  Lee’s  army  at  Lynchburg. 

TIME  FOR  THE  ATLANTA  REUNION, 

J.  A.  Jarrard,  Morrison  Bluff,  Ark.: 

I notice  in  the  October  Veteran  a suggestion  that 
the  next  reunion,  to  be  held  in  Atlanta,  be  in  October, 
instead  of  June.  I consider  it  a very  wise  proposition, 
as  June  is  the  most  pressing  month  with  those  who 
are  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits;  the  hardest  fight 
in  the  cotton  crop  is  raging,  wheat  harvest  is  on  hand, 
and,  besides  all  this,  it  is  the  hardest  season  for  the 
farmer  to  raise  money.  I do  hope  that  those  having 
the  management  of  the  coming  event  will  consider 
these  things.  Many  of  the  veterans  now  living  in 
this  and  other  Western  states  would  be  glad  to  visit 
their  mother  states  and  to  have  the  extreme  pleasure 
of  a reunion  with  their  old  comrades. 

Allow  me  to  suggest  that  the  railroads  sell  tickets 
good  to  return  in  thirty  days,  so  that  the  veterans  may 
visit  their  kindred  and  old  homes  as  well. 
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CONFEDERATE  DEAD  IN  MARYLAND. 

A letter  signed  by  Gen.  Bradley  T.  Johnson;  John  F. 
Hayden,  Corresponding  Secretary;  George  W.  Booth, 
Vice-President;  and  F.  M.  Colston,  Treasurer,  of  the 
Society  of  the  Army  a-nd  Navy  of  Maryland,  reads : 

Baltimore,  Md.,  November  3,  1897. 

Mrs.  N.  V.  Randolph,  President  of  Richmond  Chapter,  Daugh- 
ters of  the  Confederacy,  Richmond,  Va. 

Madam:  Referring  to  the  subject  of  monuments  over 
the  graves  of  the  Confederate  soldiers  who  died  in  pris- 
on during  the  war,  we  make  the  following  report  in 
reference  to  the  state  of  Maryland: 

In  1870,  and  at  other  times,  the  Legislature  of  Mary- 
land appropriated  $4,000,  with  which  a lot  was  pur- 
chased about  two  miles  from  Point  Lookout  prison,  to 
which  the  bodies  of  the  Confederate  prisoners  were  re- 
moved and  a monument  erected  over  them  with  an 
appropriate  inscription. 

There  are  3,404  bodies  buried  there,  and  our  society 
has  a record  of  their  names.  This  lot  is  under  the  care 
of  trustees  appointed  by  the  state. 

The  sum  of  $5,000  was  appropriated  for  a Confederate 
cemetery  at  Hagerstown,  and  $2,000  for  one  at  Freder- 
ick, to  which  the  bodies  of  the  Confederates  who  were 
killed  in  battle  or  died  in  those  vicinities  were  removed, 
and  both  of  these  places  are  cared  for  and  annually 
decorated  on  Memorial  Day. 

The  sum  of  $5,000  was  appropriated  to  our  society, 
which  was  used  to  bring  to  our  Confederate  cemetery  in 
Loudon  Park  the  bodies  of  Marylanders  who  were  not 
already  in  a Confederate  cemetery  and  of  the  prisoners 
who  died  in  and  around  Baltimore. 

The  sum  of  $16,000  has  therefore  been  appropriated 
by  the  state  of  Maryland  to  care  for  all  of  her  own  sons 
who  died  in  the  Confederate  service  and  also  for  all 
Confederate  soldiers  who  died  within  her  borders, 
whether  in  prison,  in  battle,  or  in  hospital. 

It  is  not  necessary,  therefore,  for  your  association  to 
take  any  action  in  the  state  of  Maryland,  but  in  deep 
sympathy  with  the  object  which  you  have  undertaken 
to  accomplish  we  beg  leave  to  enclose  herein  a draft  for 
$50  as  a contribution  toward  the  fund  for  that  purpose. 


T.  J.  Johnson,  Princeton,  Ky. : “On  September  6, 
1864,  near  Section  36  on  the  Northwestern  railroad,  in 
Middle  Tennessee,  about  forty  miles  from  Nashville,  a 
large  detail  from  Gen.  John  S.  Williams’  Brigade  was 
started  into  Kentucky  to  get  recruits,  clothing,  horses, 
etc.,  when  four  of  us  were  captured  and  put  in  the  peni- 
tentiary at  Nashville.  We  had  stopped  to  feed  our 
horses  about  four  o’clock.  The  boys  had  scattered  in 
search  of  feed  for  their  horses  and  something  for  them- 
selves, when  we  were  surprised  by  the  enemy  and  in 
quarters  too  close  for  hope  of  escape.  There  was  a full 
regiment,  and  I soon  found  that  from  colonel  down 
they  were  deserters  from  the  Confederate  army.  After 
searching  us  for  ‘private  property,’  they  took  us  to  their 
camp  and  kept  us  that  night,  but  before  going  to  camp 
they  took  u.s  to  a blacksmith’s  house  near  by  and  made 
his  wife  get  supper  for  us  four  and  some  of  the  officers. 
After  supper  we  were  on  a long  front  porch  and  the  of- 
ficers at  one  end  of  it.  I was  walking  back  and  forth 
cutting  tobacco  from  a twist  for  my  pipe.  Just  when 


my  pipe  was  ready  for  lighting  I looked  up,  thinking  of 
how  I could  light  it,  when  I saw  a young  lady  standing 
in  a door  near  the  other  end  of  the  porch  from  where 
the  officers  sat.  I asked  her  for  a match.  She  said: 
‘Yes,  sir;  walk  in.’  She  stepped  back,  and  back  again, 
holding  out  her  hand  with  matches  in  it  until  she  got 
to  a window  on  the  back  side  of  the  room,  and  then  put 
her  hand  out  the  window  for  me  to  get  the  matches, 
which  I did.  Then  I saw  that  a piece  of  timber  had 
been  put  up  there  for  me  to  get  out  on  and  away,  but 
just  then  I saw  two  of  the  officers  standing  looking  at 
us.  I had  to  go  to  their  camp  with  them.  That  night 
I sat  up  with  the  colonel  until  after  midnight.  Next 
day  we  were  sent  to  Nashville,  and  the  next  day  we  four 
and  a young  doctor  were  started  to  Louisville.  After 
night  it  was  arranged  for  Jesse  Allensworth  to  watch  for 
an  opportunity  to  escape  from  the  train,  and  to  notify  us. 
To  get  the  sentinel  off  his  guard  all  of  us  went  to  bed 
except  Jesse.  He  remained  on  guard  and  pretended  to 
be  drunk.  The  doctor  and  I went  to  bed  together,  and 
sure  enough  we  went  to  sleep,  and  when  Jesse  got  the 
opportunity  to  escape  he  did  it  without  giving  us  any 
warning  whatever,  for  it  would  have  made  his  escape 
more  hazardous.  About  daylight  the  train  stopped,  and 
the  whole  regiment  was  walking  all  around  the  train 
cursing  in  Dutch  and  threatening  to  hang  us  and  do 
many  bad  things,  but  they  did  not.  When  the  guard 
woke  up  he  missed  Jesse  and  gave  the  alarm,  and  it  was 
a terrible  alarm  to  us.  For  a while  it  looked  as  though 
nothing  would  satisfy  them  but  our  blood.  They  final- 
ly came  to  the  conclusion  that  we  had  nothing  to  do 
with  Jesse’s  escape,  and  they  gave  us  to  understand 
that  they  would  spare  our  lives  if  we  did  not  attempt  to 
escape,  and  we  did  not.  If  the  doctor  is  living,  I would 
be  delighted  to  hear  from  him.” 


W.  E.  Moore,  Ashby,  Tex.:  “I  call  your  attention  to 
an  error  in  the  sketch  of  Gen.  J.  A.  Wharton  in  Au- 
gust Veteran,  which  states  that  Col.  Frank  Terry 
was  killed  at  Shiloh.  I was  with  Col.  Terry,  and  was 
only  a few  feet  from  him  when  he  was  killed,  which 
was  on  the  17th  of  December,  at  Woodsonville,  _Ky. 
Col.  Terry  had  a brother  (Clint)  killed  at  Shiloh  in  a 
charge  of  our  regiment  late  Sunday  evening,  April  6, 
and  I suppose  that  fact  caused  the  error.  I was  pres- 
ent in  both  cases.”  

Sam  Davis  Pythian  Lodge,  at  Dickson,  Tenn. 
Dr.  E.  W.  Ridings,  of  Dickson,  Tenn.,  writes  that  a 
lodge  of  Knights  of  Pythias  was  instituted  and  named 
in  honor  of  Tennessee’s  matchless  hero,  and  will  be 
known  in  Pythian  circles  as  Sam  Davis  Lodge  No  158, 
of  Tennessee.  Dr.  Ridings  adds : “ Recalling  the  beau- 
tiful story  of  Damon  and  Pythias,  a more  fitting  name 
for  a Pythian  lodge  could  not  have  been  found  in  the 
state  of  the  martyr’s  birth  and  death.” 


Thomas  S.  Kenan,  Raleigh,  N.  C. : “In  the  August 
Veteran,  in  an  article  on  “Oldest  and  Youngest  Sol- 
diers,” page  407,  it  is  stated  that  Guilford  Court-House 
is  in  Virginia.  The  writer  of  the  article  should  surely 
have  known  better,  and  avoided  the  habit  of  robbing 
North  Carolina  of  her  history.”  An  editorial  was 
made  to  correct  this  error,  but  inadvertently  omitted. 
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SOLDIER  IN  THE  WESTERN  ARMY, 

George  I.  C.  McWhirter,  Newberry,  S.  C.,  who 
served  in  the  Fifty-Second  Georgia  Regiment,  writes: 

In  retrospecting  the  past,  the  arduous  duty  of  cov- 
ering Hood’s  retreat  from  Tennessee  looms  up  with 
vivid  recollections  of  the  hardships  and  dangers  expe- 
rienced by  true  men  having  it  in  charge.  The  horrors 
of  war  had  been  focalized  into  one  dense  dark  cloud 
over  our  heads  for  several  days  and  nights,  when  ruin 
and  annihilation  seemed  inevitable.  We  had  hardly 
recuperated  from  the  hundred  days  fighting  between 
Dalton  and  Atlanta,  which  began  May  7,  1864,  at 
Ringgold,  Ga.,  and  ended  at  Lovejoy,  Ga.,  below  At- 
lanta, about  the  first  of  September.  It  was  a harder 
campaign  than  the  one  under  Gen.  Bragg  in  the  fall  of 
1862,  beginning  at  Cumberland  Gap,  Tenn.,  and  ex- 
tending to  Frankfort  and  Harrisburg,  Ky.,  two  hun- 
dred miles  distance.  Returning  from  that  campaign, 
we  arrived  at  Tazewell,  Tenn.,  December  24,  1862,  on 
Saturday  night,  when  snow  fell  upon  us  to  the  depth 
of  about  eight  inches.  On  the  next  Sunday,  about 
eleven  o’clock,  we  started  for  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  getting 
there  about  noon  on  the  28th.  We  immediately  got 
off  the  cars  and  double-quicked  to  the  battle-field, 
Chickasaw  Bayou,  where  a battle  was  already  raging. 

But  I am  rambling  from  the  main  thought.  After 
the  fight  at  Jonesboro  we  had  a ten  days’  armistice, 
and  then  we  started  on  the  famous  march  under  Gen. 
J.  B.  Hood  to  Nashville.  We  went  through  part  of 
Alabama,  over  Sand  Mountain,  then  to  Columbia, 
Tenn.,  at  which  place  we  encountered  some  Yankees, 
but  they  soon  fell  back  to  Franklin.  As  our  command 
brought  up  the  rear  from  Columbia,  we  did  not  get 
into  the  hardest  fighting.  About  twelve  o’clock  that 
night  we  were  put  in  the  second  line  of  the  Yankee 
works,  near  the  turnpike,  to  support  our  front  line. 
Our  men  were  on  one  side  of  the  breastworks  and 
the  enemy  on  the  other,  from  which  position  they  re- 
treated to  within  a few  miles  of  Nashville.  We  pur- 
sued them,  and  established  our  line  so  close  that  we 
could  not  put  out  pickets  in  the  daytime.  There  we 
remained  some  time,  doing  picket  duty. 

About  the  5th  of  December  it  snowed,  and  when  not 
on  picket  duty  many  of  our  boys  had  a big  time  catch- 
ing rabbits.  We  were  so  close  to  the  enemy  that  we 
had  to  move  our  line  back  so  we  could  have  fires,  as  it 
was  very  cold.  One  night  while  on  vidette,  with  the 
snow  and  sleet  about  eight  inches  deep,  I felt  sure, 
from  the  noise  in  front,  that  a Yank  was  coming.  I 
stood  with  my  gun  cocked,  ready  to  shoot  at  sight. 
Imagine  my  relief  when  I found  it  was  no  greater  foe 
than  Mr.  Rabbit. 

Soon  thereafter  the  severe  battle  of  Nashville  was 
fought.  Its  results  are  ever  vivid  to  participants. 

When  on  retreat  Gen.  Hood  told  Gen.  £.  C.  Wal- 
thall that  Forrest  said  he  could  not  keep  the  enemv 
back  without  a strong  infantry  support,  and  he  asked 
for  three  thousand  infantry,  with  Gen.  Walthall  to 
command  them.  Gen.  Walthall  said  he  had  never 
sought  a hard  place  for  glory  nor  a soft  one  for  com- 
fort, but  took  his  chances  as  they  came.  When  the 
order  was  given  we  saw  the  maneuvering  of  our 
troops,  wondering  what  was  up.  Joe  Parr,  my  mess- 
mate, said  to  me:  “We  are  going  to  catch  it.”  The 


rear-guard  was  composed  of  D.  H.  Reynolds’,  Feath- 
erston’s.  Smith’s,  Maney’s,  and  Palmer’s  Brigades, 
numbering  in  all  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  one 
men.  Imagine  the  privations  we  had  on  that  retreat 
to  the  Tennessee  River! 

Gen.  Thomas,  the  Federal  commander,  in  his  offi- 
cial report,  said  that  Hood  had  formed  a powerful 
rear-guard,  made  up  of  all  organized  forces,  number- 
ing four  thousand  infantry,  with  all  the  available  cav- 
alry under  Forrest;  that  had  it  not  been  for  this  rear- 
guard Hood’s  army  would  have  become  a disorgan- 
ized rabble;  and  that  the  rear-guard  was  undaunted 
and  firm,  and  did  its  work  bravely  to  the  last. 

A grand  commander  was  Nathan  Bedford  Forrest, 
and  this  rear-guard  to  Hood’s  army  on  that  retreat  was 
worthy  to  be  commanded  by  him. 


Grit  of  Johnson  Long,  Near  Holly  Springs,  Miss. 

Many  little  happenings  occurred  during  the  war 
which  would  make  valuable  paragraphs  for  history  and 
also  be  interesting  and  pleasing  to  our  children.  If  we 
would  record  our  own  deeds,  both  of  success  and  sor- 
row, how  dear  would  the  pages  be  to  the  Southland! 

When  Gen.  Van  Dorn,  commanding  a division  of 
Southern  boys,  with  Gen.  Armstrong,  Col.  Wheeler 
(afterward  Maj.-Gen.  Wheeler),  and  Capt.  Freeman, 
was  coming  up  from  Grenada,  Miss.,  in  the  rear  of 
Grant’s  army,  they  took  Holly  Springs,  burned  rail- 
roads, and  captured  many  prisoners,  guns,  ammuni- 
tion, etc.,  causing  Gen.  Grant  to  fall  back  to  Memphis. 
Johnson  Long,  of  Mt.  Pleasant,  Tenn.,  who  had  just 
returned  from  a six  months’  imprisonment  at  John- 
son’s Island,  was  working  his  way  back  to  the  army, 
and  was  in  the  commotion  of  this  battle.  He,  with  two 
or  three  comrades,  was  near  some  of  these  prisoners 
when  they  tried  to  escape.  He  shot  at  them,  and  they 
fell  back  into  a ditch  and  fired  at  him.  Shots  were 
rapidly  exchanged,  and  the  situation  was  fast  becom- 
ing serious.  Seeing  that  he  had  to  make  a desperate 
effort,  and  probably  be  killed.  Long  jumped  up  on  the 
breastworks  in  the  face  of  a shower  of  bullets,  waved 
his  hat,  and  said:  “We  have  you  entirely  surrounded. 
Surrender,  or  we  will  kill  the  last  one  of  you!  ” 

The  Federal  leader,  believing  this  to  be  true,  waved 
his  hat  in  return,  and  said:  “We  will  give  up.” 

There  were  eighty-five  of  them.  Long,  being  a pri- 
vate, and  not  yet  enrolled  as  member  of  any  command, 
ran  across  the  breastworks  to  get  Capt.  Hooper  to  take 
his  place.  When  the  prisoners  realized  the  situation 
they  grew  angry  enough  to  fight  their  own  commander. 
On  reaching  Holly  Springs  Capt.  Hooper  paroled 
them.  Comrade  Long,  in  recurring  to  this  event,  said: 
“It  seems  but  as  yesterday  when  I recall  the  incident.” 


Casualties  at  Fort  Sumter.  — The  Charleston 
News  and  Courier  gives  the  following  summary  of  Fort 
Sumter,  1863-65:  “Projectiles  fired  against  it,  46,053; 
weight  in  tons  of  metal  thrown  against  it  (estimate), 
3,500;  days  under  greater  bombardments,  117;  days 
under  minor  bombardments,  40;  days  under  fire,  steady 
and  desultory,  280;  casualties  (52  killed,  267  wound- 
ed), 319.” 
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CONCERNING  THE  BATTLE  OF  GETTYSBURG. 

Col.  J.  H.  Moore,,  who  served  in  Archer's  Brigade  at 
Gettysburg,  writes  his  comrade,  Capt.  F.  S.  Harris,  con- 
cerning Col.  Farinholt’s  sketch  in  the  September  Vet- 
eran : 

The  article  does  Heth’s  Division  great  injustice.  I 
can’t  understand  why  the  Virginians,  as  a rule,  make 
the  statement  that  Heth’s  Division  retreated  or  fell  back 
first.  The  truth  is  that  the  center,  including  the  left  of 
Pickett  and  the  right  of  Heth,  were  the  last  to  aban- 
don the  field.  The  right  and  left  retreated  first  be- 
cause they  were  flanked.  When  you  and  I left  the  field 
the  extreme  right  of  Pickett  was  passing  the  brick  house 
in  rapid  retreat.  I suppose  the  left  was  also  retreating. 
I never  looked  that  way.  My  attention  was  constantly 
on  Round  Top  from  the  moment  we  advanced,  for  1 
knew  the  batteries  there  could  and  would  rake  our 
lines  after  we  had  advanced  any  considerable  distance, 
and  was  afraid  our  right  could  not  stand  it.  It  seems 
that  it  did,  however,  until  it  was  flanked  by  infantry, 
which  about  the  same  time  happened  to  our  left.  The 
official  reports  will  successfully  refute  any  disparage- 
ment of  Heth’s  Division.  Every  brigade  in  the  division 
lost  more  in  proportion  than  did  Pickett’s  Brigade; 
and  Pettigrew’s  Brigade  lost  more  men,  killed  and 
wounded  (not  prisoners),  than  all  of  Pickett’s  com- 
bined. One  regiment  in  this  brigade  (the  Twentv- 
Sixth  North  Carolina)  lost  more  men,  killed  and 
wounded,  in  this  engagement  (Gettysburg)  than  has 
been  sustained  by  any  regiment  of  modern  times. 
This  is  official,  and  these  facts  can  not  be  disputed. 

J.  A.  Hinkle  (Company  A,  Thirtieth  Tennessee),  Mc- 
Kenzie, Tenn.,  writes  (October  22,  1897); 

I read  in  the  Veteran  of  November,  1896,  a graphic 
and  correct  account  of  the  river  batteries  at  Fort  Don- 
elson,  by  Gen.  R.  R.  Ross,  C.  S.  A.,  with  one  exception, 
to  which  I call  attention.  He  says:  “Capt.  Beaumont’s 
company  and  a portion  of  Capt.  Gorman’s,  Suggs’s 
Regiment,  were  serving  the  8 guns,  32-pdr.  battery.” 
He  also  speaks  of  the  Maury  County  (Tenn.)  Artillerv 
that  went  down  to  the  river  batteries,  but  says  nothing 
whatever  about  Capt.  Bidwell’s  company.  Company  A, 
of  the  Thirtieth  Tennessee  (Head’s  Regiment),  which 
was  detached  from  the  regiment  and  put  in  charge  of 
the  lower  batteries  early  in  the  action.  I was  a mem- 
ber of  that  companv,  and  was  there  during  the  entire 
time.  Capt.  Bidwell’s  company  was  there  all  the  time, 
night  and  day.  I was  in  the  parapet,  next  to  the  one 
in  which  Capt.  Dixon  was  killed.  The  bombshell  that 
dismantled  the  gun  landed  in  our  parapet,  and  one  of 
the  boys  picked  it  up  and  threw  it  out.  If  it  bad  ex- 
ploded, we  would  all  have  been  killed. 

It  was  the  gun  in  our  parapet  that  played  with  grape 
and  canister  on  tlie  house  Gen.  Ross  speaks  of  where 
the  sharpshooters  were  hiding  to  pick  off  our  gunners. 
We  could  not  hear  the  report  of  their  guns,  but  could 
bear  the  whistling  of  Minie  balls  as  they  passed  near 
our  heads.  Vde  succeeded  in  silencing  them. 

The  last  command  Capt.  Dixon  gave  was  to  “fire 
the  8 guns,  32-pdrs.”  Before  that  we  had  been  play- 
ing on  the  gunboats  with  the  “Columbiad”  of  the  lower 
battery,  and  also  the  rifle  guns  of  the  upper  battery. 


We  were  ordered  to  join  our  regiment,  and  marched 
to  Dover,  in  a short  time  we  were  ordered  back  into 
the  fort,  and  found  the  white  flag  waving  over  our  bat- 
teries. Company  A,  of  the  Thirtieth  Tennessee,  stood 
at  the  front  in  that  great  battle  with  the  gunboats  at 
Fort  Donelson,  and  should  have  full  credit.  “Honor 
to  whom  honor  is  due.” 


On  that  hot  Sunday  afternoon,  July  21,  1861,  three 
regiments  which  had  been  supporting  the  center  were 
rapidly  transformed  to  the  Confederate  left,  which  had 
no  sooner  been  reached  and  the  alinement  perfected 
than  they  were  ordered  forward  at  quick  time.  The 
bullets  of  the  enemy  were  whizzing  past  or  knocking 
up  the  dirt  in  our  front.  The  advance  of  the  regiment 
to  which  I belonged  was  through  a pasture  with  occa- 
sional bunches  of  persimmon  sprouts,  say  two  years 
old.  Just  as  we  received  the  order  to  double-quick 
a bunch  of  these  persimmon  sprouts  was  encountered 
by  the  first  company  to  the  right  of  the  colors  and  in 
it  there  was  a wasps’  nest.  The  boys  were  hot, 
and  the  wasps  were  easily  angered,  and  instantly  at 
least  fifty  men  broke  ranks  (without  permission),  and 
were  running  in  every  direction,  fighting  this  new  ene- 
my with  their  hats.  Our  colonel,  seeing  the  panic, 
rushed  into  the  breach,  and  at  once  the  angry  wasps 
attacked  his  horse,  and  soon  the  performance  was  at 
its  height.  The  colonel,  being  a large,  portly  man, 
although  a fine  lawyer,  was  a poor  horseman.  The 
scene  was  ludicrous  in  the  extreme,  and,  as  a comrade 
told  me  next  day  at  Stone  Bridge:  “It  beat  a circus.” 

The  foregoing  comes  from  P.  F.  Ellis,  captain  of 
the  Joe  Wheeler  Camp  at  Bells,  Tex.,  with  a personal 
letter,  from  which  the  following  are  extracts: 

The  regiment  was  the  Thirteenth  Mississippi,  Col. 
William  Barksdale,  afterward  brigadier-general,  and 
mortally  wounded  at  Gettysburg.  The  breaking  of 
the  line  and  the  commotion  caused  by  those  wasps 
was  observed  by  the  eagle  eye  of  Gen.  Beauregard, 
and  while  watching  the  grave  affair  doubts  arose  in  his 
mind  whether  the  enemy  had  turned  our  left  or  we 
had  turned  his  right,  and  as  a result  the  Confederate 
battle-flag  was  created.  As  the  Veteran  is  doing  so 
much  to  give  a correct  account  of  the  great  war,  I 
send  you  these  lines.  Many  writers  state  that  John- 
ston’s troops  turned  the  Eederal  right  that  day;  but  f 
know  that,  with  the  exception  of  a section  of  artillery 
composed  of  two  pieces,  no  other  troops  were  in  sight 
on  our  left,  and  our  last  charge  was  in  open  ground. 


WORK  OF  THE  VETERAN, 

Judge  A.  W.  Fite,  Cartersville,  Ga.,  writes  this: 

You  are  doing  a good  work  for  the  South  and  for 
the  right  in  gathering  and  preserving  material  for  the 
future  impartial  historian  who  shall  do  justice  to  the 
South  and  to  the  lost  cause.  The  memory  of  our 
gallant  dead  should  be  perpetuated  in  song  and  story, 
to  officer  and  private  alike.  Albert  Sidney  Johnston 
and  Sam  Davis  both  died  heroically,  gloriously,  for  the 
same  cause,  and  each  in  his  sphere  represented  true 
Southern  manhood  and  patriotism.  They  were  he- 
roes, and  not  traitors,  and  our  children  should  be 
taught  to  honor  their  memories. 
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ONE  HUNDRED  DOLLARS, 

Four  Premiums  to  Be  Given  March  1, 1898, 

The  Veteran  will  pay  $50,  $30,  $15,  and  $5  re- 
spectively to  the  four  who  send  in  the  largest  lists  of 
new  subscribers  during  January  and  February.  Let- 
ters postmarked  the  last  day  of  February  will  be  count- 
ed, although  not  received  until  in  March.  This  offer, 
it  is  believed,  will  cause  more  competition  than  that  for 
$200  or  fine  piano  has  done. 

MOST  VALUABLE  OF  ALL  HISTORIES. 

The  Veteran  has  secured  very  liberal  propositions 
for  the  entire  stocks  of  our  best  histories  on  terms 
whereby  friends  can  secure  them  free  by  a little  dili- 
gence in  extending  its  patronage.  Of  these  are : 

“The  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Confederate  Government," 
by  Jefferson  Davis. 

“Johnston’s  Narrative,”  a history  of  his  own  opera- 
tions specially,  by  Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston. 

“Life  of  Albert  Sidney  Johnston,”  by  his  son,  Will- 
iam Preston  Johnston. 

“Reminiscences,  Anecdotes,  etc.,  of  Gen.  R.  E. 
Lee,”  by  Dr.  J.  William  Jones. 

Fitzhugh  Lee’s  “Life  of  Robert  E.  Lee.” 

The  above  and  other  very  valuable  Confederate  his- 
tories are  becoming  very  scarce,  and  it  would  be  wise 
and  well  to  secure  copies  soon.  Write  for  particulars 
to  Confederate  Veteran,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Won’t  you  speak  to  a neighbor  or  write  to  a friend 
about  the  Veteran?  One  of  the  last  letters  received 
before  putting  this  number  to  press  is  from  Rev.  E.  B. 
Chrisman,  D.D.,  who  was  first  lieutenant  in  the  Seven- 
teenth Tennessee  Regiment  (of  which  A.  S.  Marks  was 
captain  and  afterward  colonel,  and  Governor  of  the 
state  after  the  war),  and  afterward  chaplain  of  the  reg- 
iment. Dr.  Chrisman  was  attending  the  Mississippi 
Synod  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church  at  West 
Point,  where  he  first  saw  the  Confederate  Vetera^. 
Sending  subscription,  he  adds:  “Am  very  much 
pleased,  and  regret  I have  not  been  taking  it.” 

Comrades  of  the  Seventeenth  will  be  glad  to  see  the 
name  of  their  chaplain  and  to  learn  that  he  is  in  good 
health,  still  a minister,  and  resides  at  Days,  Miss. 

The  Confederate  Veteran  Association  of  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  fills  its  broken  line  of  officers,  and  the  Secre- 
tary, Capt.  C.  C.  Ivey,  reports  the  list  for  1898  as  fol- 
lows: Col.  Robert  J.  Fleming,  President;  Franklin  H. 
Mackey,  First  Vice-President;  Gen.  L.  L.  Lomax,  Sec- 
ond Vice-President;  Capt.  Charles  C.  Ivey,  Secretary; 
George  H.  Ingraham,  Financial  Secretary;  R.  M.  Har- 
rover.  Treasurer;  J.  H.  McCaffrey,  Sergeant-at-Arms ; 
Rev.  Dr.  R.  H.  McKim,  Chaplain;  Drs.  J.  L.  Sud- 
darth  and  W.  P.  Manning,  Surgeons. 
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In  the  next  Veteran  an  important  statement  may 
be  expected  concerning  Daniel  Decatur  Emmett,  au- 
thor of  “Dixie.”  In  that  number,  or  very  soon,  a list 
of  the  twenty-two  hundred  dead  in  Camp  Chase  Ceme- 
tery may  be  expected,  and  also  the  concluding  article 
by  Judge  H.  H.  Cook  on  the  prison  experience  of  the 
six  hundred  officer  prisoners,  together  with  the  cas- 
ualties, by  another  officer.  There  is  much  of  impor- 
tance for  the  Veteran  in  the  near  future,  and  every 
friend  is  urged  to  help  it  in  every  practicable  way. 


Mrs.  Annie  G.  Neil  entered  into  rest  October  14, 
1897,  after  a sudden  and  brief  illness.  She  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Barnard  E.  Bee  Chapter,  United  Daughters 
of  the  Confederacy,  and  the  lost  cause,  hallowed  by 
the  willing  sacrifices  and  passionate  love  of  the  heroic 
men  and  women  of  the  old  South,  was  ever  dear  to  her 
heart.  A Committee  on  Resolutions,  comprised  of 
Mrs.  Nat  B.  Jones  and  Misses  Emma  Wescott  and 
Mabel  Mussey,  mention  that  “the  Barnard  E.  Bee 
Chapter  has  lost  a valued  and  beloved  member,  whose 
devoted  and  unselfish  life  stands  out  as  a bright  recol- 
lection of  all  that  is  beautiful  and  true,  and  will  be  to  us 
a guide  and  blessing;  that  society  in  general  has  lost 
one  who  in  her  daily  life  exemplified  all  that  was  no- 
ble and  good  in  character  and  purpose.” 


G.  Kann,  Woodville,  Miss.:  “Our  long-time  friend 
and  fellow  townsman,  Henry  Habig,  who  was  a sub- 
scriber to  the  Veteran,  died  at  his  residence  in  Wood- 
ville, Miss.,  November  3,  1897.  Comrade  Habig  was 
a good  man  in  all  the  relations  of  life.  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Wilkinson  Rifles,  Company  K,  Sixteenth 
Mississippi,  A.  N.  V.,  a faithful  soldier  up  to  Appomat- 
tox, doing  his  whole  duty  in  camp  and  field  cheerfully 
and  gallantly.  Thus  the  survivors  of  those  once  un- 
broken ranks  pass  over  the  river  to  rest  with  Jackson.” 


In  writing  the  sketch  of  Gen.  J.  B.  Palmer,  which 
appeared  in  the  November  number  of  the  Veteran, 
Mr.  G.  FI.  Baskette,  of  Nashville,  states:  “I  inadvert- 
ently omitted  mention  of  the  Twenty-Sixth  Tennessee 
Regiment  and  Newman’s  Tennessee  Battalion,  both 
splendid  organizations  which  well  earned  the  high 
standing  they  held  in  the  brigade.  Newman’s  Battal- 
ion was  ultimately  consolidated  with  the  Eorty-Fifth 
Tennessee  Regiment.” 


Miss  Lucinda  B.  Helm,  General  Secretary  of  the 
Woman’s  Home  Mission  Society  of  the  M.  E.  Church, 
South,  died  very  suddenly  at  the  residence  of  Bishop 
Hargrove,  Nashville,  November  15.  Miss  Helm  was 
of  Kentucky,  a sister  of  the  gallant  Gen.  Ben  Hardin 
Helm,  who  died  in  the  cause  of  the  South  on  the  battle- 
field of  Chickamauga.  She,  like  her  gallant,  heroic 
brother,  added  to  the  distinction  of  their  family. 


When  the  war  broke  out  in  1861  James  R.  Matlock 
was  one  of  the  first  volunteers  in  Company  A,  Ninth 
Kentucky  Regiment,  and  was  left  by  his  company  at 
Corinth  or  Jackson,  Miss.,  or  somewhere  between 
these  points.  He  was  sick  at  the  time,  and  has  never 
been  heard  of  since.  Any  one  who  knows  of  him  will 
write  to  Mrs.  Jack  Matlock,  Lewisburg,  Tenn. 
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THE  SAM  DAVIS  MONUMENT. 

J.  A.  M.  Collins,  of  Keokuk,  Iowa,  whose  story  of 
Sam  Davis’  sacrifice  concluded  with  the  statement  that 
the  “Federal  army  was  in  grief”  because  of  it,  writes, 
November  24,  1897: 

When  I read  in  the  morning  paper  that  Julio  Ar- 
teago  Quesda,  one  of  the  released  Cuban  prisoners 
who  had  just  arrived  in  New  York,  proclaimed  that  he 
owed  his  deliverance  from  death  to  knowledge  he  pos- 
sessed which  would  compromise  two  Spanish  generals 
if  it  were  known  in  Cuba  and  proceeded  in  the  most 
matter  of  fact  way  to  betray  them  to  their  enemies  in 
Spain,  my  whole  soul  revolted  against  the  cowardly 
act,  and  I said  it  would  have  been  fortunate  for  his  rep- 
utation if  he  could  only  have  heard  of  the  noble  Sam 
Davis,  whose  heroic  life  Went  out  to  shield  a friend. 
The  reading  of  this  incident  reminded  me  that  I owed 
a contribution  to  erect  a monument  to  the  memory  of 
that  one  of  God’s  noblemen,  whom  he  has  ordained 
should  shine  out  among  men  to  remind  them  that 
Christ  first  gave  his  life  not  only  for  his  friends,  but  his 
enemies,  that  we  all  through  him  might  be  reconciled 
not  only  to  God,  but  to  each  other;  and  that  his  Spirit 
could  make  men,  like  Davis,  so  noble  as  to  be  willing 
to  sacrifice  life  rather  than  retain  it  at  the  expense  of  a 
heaven-born  inspiration  to  ennoble  mankind. 

Some  time  since  I received  your  July  and  August 
Veterans,  and  was  delighted  to  see  so  many  contribu- 
tors to  the  monument  fund,  and  not  a little  chagrined 
to  think  that,  because  of  my  own  neglect,  my  name 
was  not  among  them;  therefore  I now  make  a small 
contribution  (with  a promise  to  double  it  if  you  need  it) 
to  finish  the  monument,  in  accordance  with  your  wish. 

If  it  ever  happens  that  you  are  called  up  to  this  part 
of  our  common  country,  just  remember  that  I have  a 
spare  room  and  a hearty  welcome  at  my  home,  and 
will  promise  you  such  a good  time  among  the  G.  A.  R. 
that  we  will  all  forget  we  at  one  time  tried  to  kill  each 
other. 

Mr.  Collins  was  of  Company  A,  Second  Iowa  In- 
fantry. His  story  induced  the  movement. 

F.  A.  Owen,  of  Evansville,  Ind.,  encloses  $1,  and 
writes:  “My  daughter  Ruth  says  she  must  have  mate- 
rial interest  in  the  Sam  Davis  monument;  votes  for 
Nashville,  Tenn.” 

J.  W.  Duncan,  Gadsden,  Ala.,  encloses  $1,  and  says: 
“I  hope  you  may  succeed  in  having  a monument  erect- 
ed commensurate  with  the  gallantry  displayed  by  the 
immortal  Sam  Davis  in  his  willing  sacrifice  of  himself 
upon  the  altar  of  his  beloved  Southland.” 

John  Shears,  of  McCrory,  Ark.,  sends  $1,  with  these 
words:  “No  man  holds  his  memory  dearer.  His  name 
should  be  revered  by  young  and  old  forever.” 

S.  Y.  T.  Knox,  Pine  Bluff,  Ark.,  sends  $8  for  himself 
and  seven  friends  to  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  Sam 
Davis  Monument  Fund,  with  this  comment:  “May  you 
be  successful  to  the  fullest  degree  in  your  undertaking 
to  erect  a monument  to  one  of  the  grandest  heroes 
in  history ! ” 

SrD.  Van  Pelt,  a Federal,  Danville,  Ky.,  sends  $4 
from  his  daughter  and  others,  with  the  kind  words: 
^‘We  wish  you  abundant  success  in  this  enterprise.” 

W.  B.  Jennings,  Moberly,  Mo.:  “I  enclose  $i  as  my 
subscription  to  the  fund  for  a monument  to  one  of  the 


greatest  heroes  the  world  ever  produced.  It  would  be 
better  off  if  we  had  more  Sam  Davises.” 

J.  W.  Mitchell,  Esq.,  of  Bowling  Green,  Ky.,  sends 
$5  as  his  contribution  to  the  monument  fund. 

Col.  J.  D.  Wilson,  Winchester,  Tenn.,  encloses 
for  the  monument,  and  says : “ I deem  it  a great  pleas- 
ure to  do  this,  and  wish  to  congratulate  you  on  the  mer- 
it and  interest  in  this  number  of  the  Veteran.” 

Erom  Batesville,  Ark.,  comes  this  letter:  “Enclosed 
you  should  find  New  York  exchange  for  $2,  which 
please  add  to  the  Sam  Davis  Monument  Eund  as  com- 
ing from  two  Tennessee  Confederate  soldiers.” 

Judge  E.  D.  Patterson,  Savannah,  Tenn.,  sends  $5, 
and  says : “ His  name  and  the  story  of  his  tragic  death 
will  live  after  the  names  of  many  who  have  led  armies 
and  ruled  kingdoms  are  forgotten.” 

L.  C.  Eeatherston,  Eeatherston,  Ind.  Ter.,  sends  $5 
with  these  words:  “Sam  Davis  was  of  true  Southern 
nerve,  the  same  as  the  men  who  sacrificed  their  lives  at 
the  old  Alamo.  Hope  you  may  soon  be  able  to  erect 
the  monument!  ” 

John  Pox,  Jr.,  Big  Stone  Gap,  Va. : “Enclosed  is  my 
mite  ($1)  in  memory  of  the  hero  Davis.  Some  of  these 
days  I intend  to  make  him  the  hero  of  a war-story.” 
Hon.  J.  D.  C.  Atkins,  Paris,  Tenn.,  sends  $1,  with 
this  comment:  “No  monument  on  earth  will  represent 
a nobler,  braver,  or  truer  m.an.” 

J.  M.  Landes,  Greene,  Iowa,  sends  $i  to  be  applied 
to  the  “fund  of  that  grand  and  noble  hero,  Sam  Davis.” 
Mrs.  S.  M.  Simmons,  Denton,  Tex.,  sends  $i  to  help 
swell  the  Sam  Davis  Monument  Eund,  and  “would 
give  a hundred  if  able,  for  such  heroism  should  not 
go  unhonored.  I thank  God  there  were  many  in  our 
loved  South  who  would  have  acted  as  he  did.” 

W.  E.  Poute,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  sends  $1,  and  says:  “Am 
only  sorry  I don’t  feel  able  to  give  more.” 

Col.  V.  Y.  Cook,  Elmo,  Ark.:  “I  feel  constrained  on 
this  sacred  anniversary  of  that  sad  tragedy  which  im- 
mortalized Sam  Davis  and  exalted  his  countrymen  be- 
yond the  customary  adulation  accorded  to  devotion  and 
heroism  to  again  donate  to  his  monument  fund.” 

Miss  Kate  Page  Nelson,  Shreveport,  La.,  sends  $i 
and  this  note:  “I  trust  that  from  all  over  the  South- 
land you  will  receive  contributions  to-day  for  the  mon- 
ument fund  of  this  noble  Southern  boy.” 

Phil  Chew,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  sends  $15  for  the  fund, 
and  writes : “ I have  read  the  many  pathetic  articles  in 
the  Veteran  about  this  very  brave  and  conscientious 
soldier,  and  hope  you  will  be  enabled  to  raise  sufficient 
funds  to  erect  a suitable  monument  to  his  memory.” 

C.  K.  Henderson,  Aiken,  S.  C.:  “On  this,  the  thirty- 
fourth  anniversary  of  his  death,  I send  $i  to  help  erect 
a monument  to  the  boy  who  was  not  afraid  to  die  for 
his  country,  nor  was  willing  to  save  his  own  life  at  the 
expense  of  another  There  were  but  few  that  could 
have  done  as  he  did.” 

Dr.  H.  A.  Parr,  New  York  City,  contributes  $1,  with 
these  words:  “The  horrors  and  miseries  of  war  melt  in 
sweetness  when  they  prove  to  the  world  such  men.” 
The  subscriptions  made  since  list  published  in  July 
will  be  given  in  full  next  month.  Add  yours,  please. 

See  notice  of  the  Robison  Hotel  in  this  Veteran. 
Mrs.  Robison  is  President  of  the  Murfreesboro  Chap- 
ter, U.  D.  C.,  the  widow  of  Col.  W.  D.  Robison,  of  the 
Second  Tennessee.  She  keeps  a splendid  hotel. 
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GEN,  R-  E,  LEE-HIS  CAUSE  NOT  LOST. 

President  E.  B.  Andrews,  of  Brown  University,  de- 
livered an  address  on  “ Robert  E.  Lee,  the  Soldier  and 
the  Man,”  before  an  audience  in  Central  Music  Hall, 
Chicago,  recently.  He  wore  the  little  bronze  badge  of 
the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  on  the  lapel  of  his 
coat.  He  said  that  he  had  always  been  an  admiring 
student  of  the  history  of  great  men,  and  that  while  he 
harbored  prejudices  and  antagonisms  against  the 
South  and  the  soldiers  of  the  South  for  several  years 
after  the  close  of  the  war,  yet  time  had  taught  him  that 
the  war  was  over,  that  the  North  and  the  South  were 
united  forever,  and  that  America  was  even  more  Amer- 
ican than  it  was  before  the  great  struggle.  President 
Andrews  did  himself  much  honor  in  the  tribute  paid  to 
Gen.  Lee.  Among  many  good  things  he  said : 

When  we  consider  what  other  generals  famous  in 
history  have  accomplished  with  armies  and  empires 
and  kingdoms  at  their  back;  when  we  consider  the  mil- 
lions in  money  and  men  that  were  at  the  call  of  Napo- 
leon, of  Caesar,  of  Grant,  and  the  other  great  generals, 
we  must  stop  and  wonder  if  in  all  history  there  was  ever 
a general  called  upon  to  do  so  much  with  so  little  and 
who  proved  himself  so  truly  great  in  his  opportunity 
as  did  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee. 

He  referred  to  Gen.  Lee’s  notable  ancestry,  saying 
that  probably  no  American  in  the  last  century  could 
boast  of  such  a proud  ancestry.  The  Lees  had  fur- 
nished soldiers  and  statesmen  for  England  since  the 
days  of  William  the  Conqueror,  and  the  family  had 
been  prominent  in  the  battles  and  councils  of  the 
American  Revolution. 

He  came  from  a family  of  soldiers  and  statesmen, 
and  when  he  graduated  from  West  Point  those  who 
knew  the  stock  he  came  of  predicted  for  young  Lieut. 
Robert  E.  Lee  a career  in  keeping  with  the  traditions 
of  his  family.  He  proved  himself  a splendid  soldier  in 
his  early  years,  and  when  the  Mexican  war  broke  out 
he  won  rapid  promotion  through  his  bravery  and  fidel- 
ity to  duty.  As  colonel  of  the  First  United  States 
Cavalry  at  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war,  Lee  was 
among  the  most  trusted  and  popular  officers  in  the 
army,  and  was  personally  offered  second  in  command 
in  the  United  States  army,  with  a virtual  promise  of  be- 
ing Gen.  Winfield  Scott’s  successor,  if  he  would  remain 
true  to  the  stars  and  stripes.  But  Lee  was  a Virginian, 
with  all  that  this  implied  in  those  days,  and  Virginia 
called  to  her  favorite  son.  He  stood  between  tw'o 
loved  duties,  his  state  and  his  country.  On  the  one 
hand  honor  and  position  were  offered  him;  on  the 
other,  only  the  supplicating  arms  of  his  mother  state. 
It  is  no  discredit  to  the  name  of  Lee  to  say  that  for  a 
while  the  already  gray  veteran  hesitated.  He  cast  his 
lot  with  Virginia. 

It  was  not  until  the  Federal  army  stood  almost  at  the 
very  doors  of  Richmond  that  Gen.  Lee  was  sent  to  the 
front.  He  outwitted  McClellan,  whipped  two  armies 
much  larger  than  his  own,  stopped  their  advance,  drove 
back  the  Union  armies,  saved  Richmond,  and  was  fa- 
mous in  a day.  The  world  had  never  seen  such  gener- 
alship, and  was  astounded  at  it. 


Lee  successively  defeated,  outgeneraled,  and  routed 
the  best  generals  that  Washington  could  send  against 
him ; and  it  was  not  until  the  immortal  Grant,  with  the 
finest  army  of  veterans  that  the  world  has  ever  seen, 
took  the  field  against  him  that  Lee’s  marvelous  accom- 
plishments received  a check.  Even  against  Grant  Lee 
fought  as  probably  no  other  general  ever  fought,  and 
against  odds  that  would  have  driven  Napoleon  to  de- 
spair. It  was  the  great  death-struggle  when  Grant 
faced  Lee,  and  then  he  kept  together  that  thin,  gray  line 
of  ragged,  hungry  men,  growing  thinner  and  hungrier 
each  day.  His  courage,  his  wonderful  presence,  and 
strong  personality  kept  that  little  band  of  tattered  and 
emaciated  men  in  battle  array  and  fought  to  the  last 
ditch,  surrendering  only  when  he  realized  that  it  would 
be  murder  to  keep  up  the  struggle. 

Gen.  Lee’s  cause  is  not  lost.  All  that  is  good  of  it 
remains;  all  that  was  bad  has  been  wiped  out.  Our 
country  is  better  and  grander  to-day  because  the  re- 
lation of  the  several  states  to  the  Union  has  been  intel- 
ligently defined,  and  perhaps  we  owe  at  least  that  much 
to  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee  and  the  cause  he  fought  for. 


GEN.  JOHN  H.  MORGAN'S  WAR-HORSE, 

B.  L.  RIDLEY,  MURFREESBORO,  TENN. 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  Black  Bess,  Gen.  John  Mor- 
gan’s fine  mare?  One  day  after  our  army  had  fallen 
back  from  Nashville,  on  retreat  to  Shiloh,  Morgan’s 
squadron  made  its  appearance  in  the  enemy’s  rear, 
passing  Old  Jefferson,  between  Nashville  and  Mur- 
freesboro. Morgan,  the  ubiquitous  raider,  the  dash- 
ing horseman,  had  dropped  from  the  sky,  like  a me- 
teor, with  his  squadron.  He  stopped  for  a time,  and 
citizens  rushed  out  to  greet  them.  An  orderly  was 
leading  an  animal  that  all  eyes  centered  upon.  She 
was  trim  and  perfect — not  like  a racer,  not  as  bulky  as 
a trotter,  nor  as  swaggy  in  get-up  as  a pacer,  but 
of  a combination  that  made  her  a paragon  of  beauty. 
She  was  an  animal  given  to  Col.  Morgan  by  some  ad- 
mirer from  his  native  Kentucky,  and  they  called  her 
Black  Bess.  She  was  to  bear  the  dashing  Rebel  chief- 
tain through  many  dangerous  places.  There  was  gos- 
sip in  every  mouth  about  his  daring  feats.  I looked 
and  lingered  upon  Black  Bess  and  the  part  she  was  to 
play  in  her  master’s  career. 

In  reporting  how  she  impressed  me  I employ  Hardy 
Crier’s  description  of  his  famous  horse  Gray  Eagle. 
He  said  that  he  drove  Gray  Eagle  through  the  streets 
of  Gallatin,  and  the  high  and  low  stopped  to  watch  his 
action.  He  stopped  on  the  square,  and  a crowd  col- 
lected, among  them  a deaf-and-dumb  man,  who  crit- 
ically examined  the  horse,  and  in  a moment  of  utter 
abstraction  took  out  his  slate  and  pencil  and  wrote  the 
words  “Magnificent!  magnificent!”  and  handed  it 
around  to  the  crowd.  This  was  my  idea  of  Black  Bess. 
Every  bone,  joint,  and  tendon  of  the  body,  from  head 
to  foot,  seemed  molded  to  beauty.  A flowing  mane 
and  tail,  eyes  like  an  eagle,  color  a shining  black, 
height  about  fifteen  hands,  compactly  built,  feet  and 
legs  without  blemish,  and  all  right  on  her  pasterns — 
she  was  as  nimble  as  a cat  and  as  agile  as  an  antelope. 
My  idea  of  a wild  horse  of  Tartary,  of  La  Pic  of  Tu- 
ren-i,  of  the  A1  Borak  of  Mahomet,  could  not  surpass 
the  pattern  that  Black  Bess  presented.  Quick  of  ac- 
tion, forceful  in  style,  besides  running  qualities,  a 
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touch  on  the  ear  would  bring  her  from  a run  to  a 
lope,  from  a lope  to  a single-foot,  from  that  to  a fox- 
walk.  She  was  as  pretty  as  a fawn,  as  docile  as  a lamb, 
and  I imagined  her  as  fleet  as  a thoroughbred. 

When  the  squadron  left  Old  Jefferson,  on  the  night 
of  May  4,  1862,  they  went  to  Lebanon,  eighteen  miles. 
The  citizens  were  enthused.  It  was  a hotbed  of  South- 
ern sentiment  throughout  the  march,  a number  of  cit- 
izens riding  all  the  way  to  talk  to  Middle  Tennessee 
soldiers.  One  of  these  citizens,  Hickman  Weakley, 
our  Clerk  and  Master,  was  the  owner  of  the  “Mountain 
Slasher  Farm,”  near  Jefferson;  and,  while  delighted 
with  friends,  his  greatest  pleasure  was  to  look  upon 
and  admire  Black  Bess.  Slasher’s  colts  had  reached 
the  acme  of  Tennessee’s  boast  in  saddle-horses,  yet 
nothing  he  had  seen  could  equal  or  compare  with  her. 

That  night  in  Lebanon"  kindness  to  Morgan  and  his 
men  was  so  great  that  his  squadron  was  permitted  to 
camp  almost  anywhere.  The  Yankee  nation  was  be- 
wildered with  their  daring,  and  the  Confederates  were 
tickled.  Forsooth  the  squadron  grew  careless  over 
triumphs.  When  least  expected,  Morgan  turned  up. 


No  straggling  soldiery  with  the  enemy  then,  for  fear 
of  being  captured.  Telegraph-wires  under  control  of 
his  operator,  and  upon  every  tongue  would  come  the 
query:  “Have  you  heard  anything  of  John  Morgan?” 
At  this  zenith  he  had  reached  Lebanon.  The  wires 
were  hot  with  messages  to  intercept  him,  and  couriers 
were  busy  to  unite  commands.  Gen.  Dumont  with 
eight  hundred  came  from  Nashville;  Col.  Duffleld  with 
a large  force  from  Shelbyville  and  Murfreesboro,  and 
Col.  Woolford  from  Gallatin;  truly  the  Federal  cav- 
alry from  every  adjacent  section  were  after  him,  for  the 
chiefs  in  Scotland’s  mountain  fastnesses  were  not  more 
feared.  That  night  Morgan’s  men  camped  in  the 
court-house,  livery-stables,  and  the  college  campus,  and 
the  people  were  preparing  to  give  them  a grand  break- 
fast next  morning,  when  about  four  o’clock.  May  5, 
two  thousand  Federal  cavalry  made  a dash,  went  in 
with  the  Confederate  pickets,  and  completely  surprised 
Morgan  and  his  men.  The  horses  were  stabled  so 
that  the  squadron  could  not  reach  them.  It  was  at 
this  critical  time  that  Col.  Morgan  called  into  requisi- 
tion Black  Bess.  Every  street  was  jammed  with  blue- 


coats.  The  dash  was  so  sudden  that  concert  of  action 
was  impossible.  One  hundred  and  fifty  of  his  men 
(nearly  all)  had  been  taken,  and  hundreds  were  after 
the  redoubtable  John  Morgan  himself.  He  mounted 
his  mare,  and,  with  a few  of  his  men,  rode  out  on  the 
Rome  and  Carthage  pike,  pursued  by  Dumont’s  cav- 
alry. With  Black  Bess  under  rein  Morgan  began  a 
ride  more  thrilling  than  that  of  McDonald  on  his  cele- 
brated Selim  and  of  a different  kind  from  that  of  Paul  • 
Revere.  Gen.  Morgan  was  an  expert  in  firing  from  his 
saddle  while  being  pursued;  so  he  waited  until  the 
foe  got  within  gunshot,  wheeled,  and  emptied  his  pis- 
tols, and  then  touched  up  Black  Bess  until  he  could 
reload.  The  victors  tried  for  dear  life  to  catch  him. 
The  prize  would  immortalize  them.  Dumont,  with  a 
loss  of  only  six  killed  and  twelve  wounded,  as  shown 
by  his  report  of  the  battle  of  Lebanon  in  “Records  of 
the  Rebellion,”  would  have  a triumph  sure  enough 
could  he  catch  the  cavalier  who  was  bewildering  the 
nation.  The  run  was  fifteen  miles,  but  at  the  end  of 
it  Black  Bess  pricked  her  ears  and  champed  her  bit,  as 
if  ready  for  another  fifteen.  It  was  more  rapid  than 
Prentice’s  fancied  ride  in  a thunder-storm.  When 
Black  Bess  got  to  the  ferry  on  the  Gumberland  River 
she  was  full  of  foam,  with  expanded  nostrils  and  pant- 
ing breath;  yet,  with  fire  in  her  eyes,  she  looked  the 
idol  of  old  Kentucky  breeding  and  her  bottom  grew 
better  the  farther  she  went.  Aye ! she  was  the  marvel 
of  her  day,  and  Dick  Turpin’s  Black  Bess  could  not 
have  been  her  equal. 

Black  Bess  landed  John  Morgan  out  of  the  dan- 
ger of  his  enemies  and  into  the  embrace  of  his  friends. 
I have  often  thought  of  this  fine  mare  and  wondered 
whether  she  was  shot  in  battle  or  captured,  recalling 
how  our  women  prized  clippings  from  her  mane  or  tail. 

In  this  country,  before  the  war,  we  had  the  Rattler- 
Saddlers,  the  Mountain  Slashers,  the  Travelers,  and 
the  Roanokes;  since  the  war,  the  Hal  Pointers,  Bone- 
setters,  Little  Brown  Jugs,  McGurdy’s  Hambletonians, 
and  Lookouts;  but  for  amiability,  ease,  and  grace, 
nothing,  in  my  mind,  has  equaled  Black  Bess,  the  pride 
of  the  old  squadron  and  the  idol  of  John  H.  Morgan. 

In  the  Army  of  Tennessee,  when  John  C.  Breckin- 
ridge, John  G.  Brown,  and  E.  G.  Walthall  appeared  on 
horseback,  they  were  mentioned  as  the  handsomest  of 
our  generals  and  the  outfit  complete;  but  to  see  John 
Morgan"  in  Gonfederate  uniform  and  mounted  on 
prancing  Black  Bess,  upheaded,  animated,  apt,  and 
willing,  as  horse  flesh  should  be,  the  equipment  was 
simply  perfect,  the  accouterment  grand. 

I submitted  this  article  to  Gen.  Basil  Duke,  Mor- 
gan’s right  arm  in  war-times,  who  replied  in  substance 
that  Black  Bess  was  presented  to  Gol.  Morgan  by  a 
Mr.  Viley,  of  Woodford  Gounty,  Ky. ; that  she  was 
captured  at  the  Gumberland  River  on  this  famous  run, 
and  that  after  the  war  Mr.  Viley  offered  by  advertise- 
ment a large  sum  for  her  or  to  any  one  who  would  give 
information  concerning  her.  She  was  sired  by  Dren- 
non,  a famous  saddle  stock  of  Kentucky,  and  her  dam 
was  a thoroughbred.  Her  saddle  qualities  were  su- 
perior. About  fifteen  hands  high,  she  was  a model  of 
beauty,  though  a little  hard-mouthed.  Morgan  was 
much  wrought  up  over  her  loss. 

All  dompetitors  for  the  fine  piano  or  $200  must  re- 
port their  lists  before  Deceriiber  closes. 
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di)ited  5093  of  Confederate  l/eteran5. 


Organized  July  1,  1896,  Richmond,  Va. 


ROBERT  A.  SMYTH,  Commandee  in-Cuiek, 
DANIEL  RAVENEL,  Adjutant-Geneual, 


Box  397,  Charleston,  S.  C. 


ARMT  OF  NORTHERN  VIRGINIA  DEPARTMENT. 


ROBERT  C.  NORFLEET,  Commandke, 
GARLAND  E.  WEBB,  Adjhtant-Genehal, 


} 


Box  123,  Winston,  N.  C. 


ARMY  OP  TENNESSEE  DEPARTMENT. 
T.  LEIGH  THOMPSON,  Commandeu,  Lewisburg,  Tenn. 


TRANS-MISSISSIPPI  DEPARTMENT. 

^ Commander,  1 3 ^ex. 

J.  H.  BOWMAN,  Adjutant-Genibal,  j * * 


SPECIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

Conducted  by  ROBERT  A.  SMYTH,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Send  all  communications  for  this  department  to  him. 

[Comrades  everywhere  are  urged  to  commend  the  organizations  of  Sous. 
By  doing  so  they  may  be  very  helpful  to  Commander  Smyth.  S.  A. 

CONNINQHAH.] 

During  the  past  month  there  has  been  an  increased 
manifestation  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  Veterans  in 
the  establishment  of  camps  of  Sons.  This,  of  course, 
is  most  encouraging  to  the  officers;  for,  with  the  sup- 
port of  the  Veterans,  they  know  that  very  soon  the  or- 
ganization will  be  spread  throughout  the  entire  South, 
and  its  most  cherished  object,  the  “getting  into  touch 
with  the  Veterans  and  learning  from  their  lips  the  many 
unwritten  but  valuable  stories  of  the  war,”  will  be  ac- 
complished. 

From  Missouri  comes  a request  from  Col.  S.  B.  Cun- 
ningham, Commander  of  the  Veteran  camp  of  Fayette, 
for  the  necessary  papers  to  organize  a camp  of  Sons. 
This  is  the  first  interest  of  the  kind  that  has  been  shown 
in  that  state,  and  we  hail  it  with  delight,  knowing  that 
the  organization  of  one  camp  in  a state  is  a nucleus 
from  which  many  other  camps  will  be  formed.  From 
old  North  Carolina  we  have  a similar  request  from  Col. 
W.  W.  Stringfield,  of  Waynesville,  and  through  his 
efforts  we  expect  soon  to  have  a camp  at  that  place. 

A charter  has  been  issued  to  Camp  J.  E.  B.  Stuart 
No.  54,  of  Marlinton,  W.  Va.  This  is  the  first  camp 
of  Sons  organized  and  chartered  in  that  state,  and  the 
credit  for  it  is  due  to  Col.  A.  C.  L.  Gatewood,  Adjutant- 
General  of  the  West  Virginia  Division.  Fie  organized 
this  camp,  and  is  now  at  work  endeavoring  to  form 
camps  in  each  county  of  his  state.  There  is  also  a 
camp  in  process  of  formation  at  Charleston,  in  the 
same  state.  We  expect  West  Virginia  to  be  thorough- 
ly organized  by  the  Sons  by  the  time  of  the  reunion  in 
Atlanta. 

A meeting  is  to  be  held  in  Alabama  during  this 
month  to  organize  a state  division.  Yellow  fever  and 
quarantine  delayed  it  from  the  fall.  Mr.  P.  H.  Mell, 
the  Commander  of  the  state,  is  doing  most  active  work 
for  it,  and  at  least  ten  camps  will  be  reported. 

The  Tennessee  Sons  held  their  annual  meeting  in 
Nashville  on  the  qth  inst.  Mr.  Thompson,  the  Com- 
mander of  the  Army  of  Tennessee  Department,  has 
worked  indefatigably  for  it.  Tennessee  had  its  own 
state  organization  of  Sons,  which  was  separate  and  dis- 
tinct from  the  United  Sons  of  Confederate  Veterans 
until  the  reunion  at  Nashville  last  summer.  A number 
of  the  camps  joined  our  organization  at  this  reunion, 
and  the  purpose  of  this  meeting  on  the  9th  was  to  dis- 
solve the  old  organization  and  form  the  Tennessee  Di- 
vision of  United  Sons  of  Confederate  Veterans.  By 


this  change  about  eight  camps  will  be  added  to  the  roll 
of  the  United  Organization,  which  will  make  the  Ten- 
nessee Division  very  strong. 

The  Sons  of  Georgia  must  certainly  awake  and  take 
an  interest  in  this  movement  now,  as  their  state  has 
only  one  active  camp,  and  until  recently  there  were  no 
movements  on  foot  to  organize  others.  As  Atlanta  is 
to  have  the  reunion  next  summer,  it  behooves  the  Sons 
of  Georgia  to  see  that  a large  number  of  Georgia  camps 
are  speedily  formed.  Camps  should  be  organized  at 
once  at  Macon,  Augusta,  Savannah,  Brunswick,  Ath- 
ens, and  other  cities  throughout  the  state.  The  Geor- 
gia sons  of  1861  were  as  active  and  patriotic  as  any  of 
the  Confederates,  and  surely  their  sons  should  be  as 
interested  in  preserving  their  fathers’  honored  records. 

The  North  Carolina  Sons  will  meet  in  Salisbury  dur- 
ing the  Christmas  holidays  to  thoroughly  perfect  the 
organizing  of  their  division.  Dr.  Charles  A.  Bland, 
the  Division  Commander,  assisted  by  Mr.  Norfleet, 
head  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  Department, 
are  striving  to  make  this  meeting  a great  success. 
They  expect  to  organize  a camp  at  Salisbury  at  this 
meeting,  and  by  that  time  to  establish  several  other 
camps  throughout  the  old  North  State. 

In  states  where  efforts  are  being  made  to  strengthen 
the  divisions  let  each  individual  Son  consider  himself 
as  especially  appointed  to  work  up  interest  in  the  same. 
Whether  they  are  members  of  camps  or  not,  each  son 
of  a Confederate  veteran  should  attend  the  meeting  of 
his  state  division  and  identify  himself  with  the  cause. 
They  may  be  induced  thereby,  on  their  return  home, 
to  form  camps  and  extend  the  good  work. 

A most  happy  Christmas  and  a prosperous  New- 
year  to  every  son  of  a Confederate  veteran ! 

The  camp  of  Sons  of  Veterans  organized  at  Lexing- 
ton, Ky.,  in  November  was  named  in  honor  of  Gen. 
John  Boyd,  President  of  the  U.  C.  V.  Association  of 
Kentucky.  T.  R.  Morgan  was  elected  Commander 
and  W.  H.  Lucas,  Adjutant.  There  was  much  enthu- 
siasm over  the  organization  of  this  camp. 

Mr.  Charles  Broadway  Rouss,  of  New  York,  in  a 
letter  to  Mr.  J.  H.  Foster,  Marshall,  Va.,  writes: 

Replying  to  yours  of , my  interest  in  the  monu- 

ment to  be  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  gallant  men 
who  fell  at  Front  Royal  in  obedience  to  Custer’s  bru- 
tal order  has  not  diminished  one  particle,  and  I shall 
be  only  too  glad  to  send  through  you  to  the  monument 
committee  a check  for  $100  whenever  your  arrange- 
ments are  completed.  You  can  report  this  to  the  com- 
mittee. Nothing  occurred  throughout  the  whole  war 
that  in  my  estimation  was  so  barbarous  and  cruel,  un- 
less it  was  the  killing  of  the  noble  and  gallant  youth 
Sam  Davis,  at  Pulaski,  Tenn.  . . . This  young 

man  deserves  to  be  put  in  marble,  in  bronze,  and  upon 
canvas,  as  well  as  in  words  of  highest  memorial  tribute, 
alongside  of  those  noble  and  gallant  men  who  were 
victims  of  Custer’s  savage  edict;  and  I trust  that  when 
our  great  Memorial  Temple  is  ready  for  its  heroes  all 
of  these  gallant  sons  will  be  remembered. 

The  young  men  referred  to  were  six  members  of 
Mosby’s  command.  Three  were  shot,  and  the  other 
three  “dignified  a rope,”  to  quote  the  strong  words  of 
Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox  in  her  poem  about  Sam  Davis. 
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M.  W.  VIRDEN, 

was  a native  of  Lexington,  Ky.;  born  October  3, 
1843;  enlisted  in  Second  Kentucky,  July,  1861.  He 
was  captured  at  Fort  Donelson.  Afterward  he 
was  wounded  at  Hartsville,  at  Murfreesboro,  at 
Jackson,  and  at  Chickamauga.  In  the  last  battle 
he  lost  his  right  leg.  He  was  awarded  a medal  of 
honor  for  gallantry.  He  died  at  Lexington  in  1893. 


CAPT.  WILLIAM  S.  CARTER, 

born  in  Fayette  Countv  Ky.;  enlisted  in  July, 
i86i.  He  escaped  capture  with  his  regiment  at 
Fort  Donelson,  joined  the  Second  Kentucky  Cav- 
alry, and  was  promoted  to  captain.  He  had 
passed  safely  through  many  battles,  but  was 
killed  near  Burkesville,  Ky.,  June  25,  1863. 
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NASHVILLE,  TENN. 
WHERE  IX  IS  SEINT. 


The  following  list  includes  the  sub- 
scriptions at  places  named  where 
there  are  four  or  more.  There  are 
14,056  subscribers  in  43  states  and 
territories  and  in  3 foreign  countries, 
at  3,267  post-offices. I The  number 
for  news  agencies,  etc.,  aggregate 
16,209. 


post-officesiin;states. 


Alabama  

Arizona  

Arkansas  

California  

Colorado  

District  of  Columbia 

Florida  

Foreign  

Georgia  

Illinois  

Indiana  

Indian  Territory 

Iowa 

Kansas  

Kentucky  

Louisiana  

Maine  

Maryland  

Massachusetts  

Michigan  

Minnesota  

Mississippi  

Missouri  

Montana  

Nebraska  

Nevada  

New  Hampshire  .... 

New  Jersey  

New  Mexico  

New  York  

North  Carolina  

Ohio  

Oregon  

Oklahoma  Territory 

Pennsylvania  

South  Carolina  

Tennessee  

Texas  

Virginia  

West  Virginia  

Washington  

Wisconsin  

Wyoming  
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ALABAMA. 


Anniston  

9 

Athens  

13 

Auburn  

7 

Benton  

8 

Birmingham  

69 

Bridgeport  

17 

Camden  

Carrollton  

Decatur  

Demopolis  

Elkmont  

Epes  

Eutaw  

Florence  

Greensboro  

Greenville  

Guntersvllle  

Gurley  

Hayneville  

Huntsville  

24 

Jacksonville  

Jasper  

Jeff  

Livingston  

Lowndesboro  

Lower  Peachtree  

8 

Mantua  

Mobile  

Montgomery  

Oxford  

Piedmont  

Pratt  City  

Rock  West  

Scottsboro  

Seale  

Selma  

Spring  Garden  

Talladega  

Trov  

Union  

Wetumpka  

JAMES  TEVIS, 

born  near  Richmond,  Ky.,  in  1837;  enlisted  in 
Eleventh  Kentucky  Cavalry  under  Morgan  in 
1862,  and  was  elected  lieutenant.  He  passed 
safely  through  many  battles,  but  was  captured 
on  Morgan’s  Ohio  raid  and  was  imprisoned  at 
Camp  Morton,  Johnson’s  Island,  and  was  ex- 
changed from  Point  Lookout.  Surrendered  in 
May,  1865;  and  died  in  1895. 


COL.  D.  HOWARD  SMITH, 

born  near  Georgetown,  Ky.,  in  1821 ; commanded 
Fifth  Kentucky  Cavalry,  Buford’s  Brigade.  He 
was  afterward  with  Morgan.  He  fought  in 
many  battles  with  his  regiment;  was  offered 
commission  as  brigadier-general.  He  surrendered 
May  18,  1865;  died  in  Louisville  July  15,  1889. 
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Offices  with  three  each 10 

Offices  with  two  each  34 

Offices  with  one  each  119 


ARKANSAS. 

Arkadelphia  

Batesville  

Ben  Lomond  

Boonevllle  

Camden  

Chapel  Hill  

Clarksville  

Conway  

De  Witt 

Fayetteville  

Fort  Smith  

Helena  

Hope  

Hot  Springs  

Little  Rock  

Locksburg  

Lonoke  

Magnolia  

Marion  

Morrillto.n  

Newport  

Paragould  

Pine  Bluff  

Pocahontas  

Prairie  Grove  

Prescott  

Sardis  

Searcy  

Springdale  

Texarkana  

Vanndale 

Offices  with  three  each 
Offices  with  two  each 
Offices  with  one  each  . 


13 
12 

6 

7 

19 

4 

9 

7 

11 

14 
4 

10 

21 

19 

99 

7 

21 

10 

6 

10 

19 
12 

20 

7 
12 
12 

8 
12 
10 

4 

4 

5 
34 
93 


Greensboro  

Griffin  

Hawklnsville  

Lagrange  

Macon  

Madison  

Marietta  

Milledgeville  

Rome  

Savannah  

Sparta  

Thomasville  

Union  Point  

Washington  

Offices  with  three  each 
Offices  with  two  each  . . 
Offices  with  one  each 


4 

6 

30 

16 

64 

14 

8 

21 

19 

47 

4 

9 

4 

14 

5 
17 
78 


ILLINOIS. 


Chicago  28 

Offices  with  one  each  16 


INDIANA. 


Evansville  11 

Indianapolis  4 

Offices  with  two  each  1 

Offices  with  one  each 7 


INDIAN  TERRITORY. 


Chelsea  6 

Foyil  4 

McAlester  7 

Muscogee  23 

Offices  with  three  each 3 

Offices  with  two  each  10 

Offices  with  one  each 24 


KANSAS. 


CALIFORNIA. 

Los  Angeles  8 

San  Francisco  4 

Santa  Ana  7 

Visalia  20 

Offices  with  three  each  2 

Offices  with  two  each 4 

Offices  with  one  each  18 

COLORADO. 

Canon  City  10 

Offices  with  two  each 4 

Offices  with  one  each  7 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 
Washington  59 

FLORIDA. 

Altoona  4 

Apalachicola  12 

Brooksville  17 

Cantonment  4 

Jacksonville  64 

Chipley  4 

Fernandina  5 

Lake  City  10 

Marianna  5 

Milton  6 

Montlcello  12 

Ocala  8 

Orlando  8 

Pensacola  13 

Plant  City  4 

Quincy  4 

Sanford  16 

St.  Augustine  9 

Tallahassee  5 

Tampa  40 

Offices  with  three  each  6 

Offices  with  two  each  5 

Offices  with  one  each  53 

FOREIGN. 

Offices  with  one  each  8 

GEORGIA. 

Adairsville  7 

Americus  14 

Athens  35 

Atlanta  80 

Augusta  47 

Brunswick  18 

Calhoun  6 

Canton  4 

Cartersvllle  19 

Columbus  7 

Chlckamauga  6 

Covington  11 

Dalton  16 

Eatonton  10 


Coffeyville  5 

Hutchinson  5 

Offices  with  three  each 1 

Offices  WiLii  two  each  4 

Offices  with  one  each  12 

KENTUCKY. 

Augusta  5 

Bardstown  33 

Bowling  Green  63 

Boston  4 

Bordley  4 

Calvert  City  4 

Chllesburg  4 

Clinton  9 

Danville  11 

Elizabethtown  8 

Elkton  4 

Franklin  28 

Fulton  7 

Georgetown  6 

Glasgow  8 

Guthrie  6 

Harrodsburg  4 

Hanson  4 

Henderson  20 

Hickman  10 

Hopkinsville  13 

Jordan  6 

Kennedy  4 

Lawrenceburg  5 

La  Grange  4 

Lewisburg  4 

Lexington  34 

Louisviile  172 

Madisonville  6 

Marion  4 

Morganfleld  10 

Nebo  5 

Owensboro  35 

Owingsville  4 

Paducah  •. 21 

Paris  7 

Pembroke  8 

Pine  Grove  6 

Richmond  14 

Russellville  9 

Shelby ville  10 

Slaughterville  5 

Spring  Hill  4 

Stamping  Ground  6 

Stanford  10 

Sturgis  4 

Trenton  9 

Versailles  4 

Winchester  20 

Offices  with  three  each  16 

Offices  with  two  each  42 

Offices  with  one  each  141 

LOUISIANA. 

Abbeville  4 

Amite  City  12 

Arcadia  13 

Bastrop  lO 


Baton  Rouge 6 

Benton  4 

Berwick  5 

Crowley  6 

Goldman  4 

Grand  Cane  8 

Homer  4 

Innis  5 

Jackson  15 

Jeanerette  10 

Lake  Charles  15 

L’ Argent  6 

Lakeland  4 

Latanache  6 

Lettsworth  8 

Mansfield  15 

New  Orleans  99 

New  Iberia  6 

New  Roads  11 

Opelousas  5 

Oscar  4 

Planchette  12 

Plaquemine  6 

Pointe  Couple  8 

Red  River  Landing  4 

Ruston  9 

Shreveport  53 

Smlthland  25 

St.  Joseph  6 

St.  Patrick  4 

Thibodeaux  7 

Vernon  4 

Vldalla  4 

Viva  4 

Waterproof  5 

Wilson  6 

Offices  with  three  each 3 

Offices  with  two  each 14 

Offices  with  one  each  78 


MARYLAND. 

Annapolis  7 

Baltimore  70 

Cumberland  16 

Offices  with  three  each 1 

Offices  with  two  each 3 

Offices  with  one  each  16 


MISSISSIPPI. 

Abbott  4 

Aberdeen  4 

Amory  7 

Booneville  14 

Brookhaven  11 

Byhalla  6 

Carpenter  4 

Cockrum  4 

Cedar  Bluff  6 

Coldwater  10 

Coles  Creek  4 

Columbus  22 

Como  5 

Corinth  33 

Crystal  Springs  42 

Duck  Hill  6 

Edwards  14 

Fayette  4 

Gloster  5 

Hazlehurst  13 

Holly  Springs  10 

luka  4 

Jackson  14 

Kosciusko  6 

Leaf  4 

Lexington  7 

Louisville  7 

McNutt  4 

McComb  City  9 

Macon  32 

Magnolia  6 

Meridian  66 

Mt.  Pleasant 5 

Natchez  66 

Nettleton  10 

Okalona  6 

Oxford  7 

Pascagoula  4 

Pontotoc  6 

Port  Gibson  6 

Raymond  5 

Sardis  4 

Senatobia  16 

Scranton  18 

Shuqualak  6 

Terry  4 

Tupelo  8 

Utica  10 

Vicksburg  41 

Wall  H 11  6 

Water  Valley  14 

West  Point  28 

Winona  38 

Woodville  17 

Yazoo  City  17 

Offices  with  three  each  12 

Offices  with  two  each  62 

Offices  with  one  each  153 


MISSOURI. 


Bolivar  7 

Butler  6 


Carrollton  

Cape  Girardeau  

Carthage  

Columbia  

Cooter  

Dover  

East  Prairie  

Eldorado  Springs  

Exeter  

Fayette  

Frederlcktown  

Hoffman  

Hlgginsville  

Huntsville  

Independence  

Jefferson  City 

Kansas  City  

Kearney  

Knobnoster  

Lamar  • 

Lee’s  Summit  

Lexington  

Liberty  

Louisiana  

Marshall  

Mexico  

Moberly  

Morrisville  

Odessa  

Page  City 

Palmyra  

pfeasant  ‘ Hlii ' '. '.  ’. '. '. '.  ’. '. '. '. ! 

Seneca  

Springfield  

St.  Joseph  

St.  Louis  

Warrensburg  

West  Plains  

Offices  with  three  each 
Offices  with  two  each  . 
Offices  with  one  each  . 


NEW  MEXICO. 

Doming  

Offices  with  two  each  . . . 
Offices  with  one  each  .. 


NEW  YORK. 

New  York  City  

Brooklyn  

Offices  with  two  each  . 
Offices  with  one  each  . 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 


Asheville  21 

Charlotte  4 

Goldsboro  10 

Huntersville  4 

Mt.  Airy  13 

Raleigh  5 

Roper  8 

Salem  5 

Salisbury  12 


r . . "if 


MISS  BESSIE  BARKER,  OF  N.  C 


Smithfield  4 

Statesville  6 

Sutherlands  6 

Wilmington  21 
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Winston  39 

Offices  with  three  each  5 

Offices  with  two  each 11 

Offices  with  one  each 69 


OHIO. 


Cincinnati  13 

Offices  with  three  each 1 

Offices  with  one  each  16 


OKLAHOMA. 


Norman  4 

Oklahoma  City  7 

Offices  with  one  each  8 


OREGON. 


Portland  7 

Roseburg  4 

Offices  with  one  each  4 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Philadelphia  6 

Offices  with  one  each 11 


SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Abbeville  

Aiken  

Anderson  

Camden  

Charleston  

Cheraw  

Columbia  

Darlington  

Edgefield  

Florence  

Georgetown  

Greenville  

Greenwood  

Johnston  

Marlon  

Newberiv  

Ninety-six  

Orangeburg  C.  H 

Pelzer  

Poverty  Hill  

Rock  Hill 

Salley  

Trenton  

Wagener  

Willlamston  

Winnsboro  

Torkvllle  

Offices  with  three  each  . . . 

Offices  with  two  each 

Offices  with  one  each  


4 
23 
, 15 
. 4 
.139 
. 4 
. 22 
, 12 
. 15 
. 4 
. 4 
. 7 
. 19 
. 7 
. 6 
. 23 
. 8 
. 19 
. 24 
. 4 
. 23 
. 6 
. 4 
. 7 
. 5 
. 17 
. 4 
. 12 
. 27 
. 76 


TENNESSEE. 


Adams  Station  4 

Alamo 4 

Alexandria  7 

Anderson  7 

Arlington  5 

Ashland  City  5 

Ashwood  4 

Baker  9 

Belfast  7 

Bellbuckle  23 

Blgbjrvllle  4 

Blevins  4 

Bolivar  4 

Bristol  9 

Broadview  7 

Brownsville  20 

Brunswick  5 

Burns  6 

Camden  4 

Carthage  4 

Chattanooga  81 

Chapel  Hill 7 

Christiana  7 

Clarksville  40 

Cleveland  4 

College  Grove  4 

Collierville  38 

Columbia  102 

Cookeville  9 

Covington  23 

Cowan  6 

Culleoka  17 

Decaturvllle  ; . . . 11 

Decherd  7 

Dickson  20 

Dixon  Spring  4 

Dover  5 

Dresden  12 

Dyersburg  18 

Eaglevllle  5 

Erin  26 

Farmington  6 


Fayetteville  

Flat  Rock  

Florence  

Fountain  Creek  

Franklin  

Gainesboro  

Gallatin  

Gibson  

Glen  Cliff  

Goodlettsville  

Hampshire  

Hartsville  

Henderson  

Hendersonville  

Hickman 

Hickory  Withe  

Howell  

Humboldt  

Huntingdon  

Hurricane  Switch  

Jackson  

Jefferson  

Knoxville  

LaVergne  

Lawrenceburg  

Lebanon  

Lewisburg  

Lipscomb  

Lynchburg  

Lynnville  

Major  

Manchester  

Martin  

McCains  

McKenzie  

McMinnville  

Memphis  

Milan  

Morristown  

Mossy  Creek  

Mulberry  

Mt.  Juliet  

Mt.  Pleasant  

Murfreesboro  

Nashville  

Newbem  

Newport  

Nolensvllle  ” 

Number  Cne  ' 

Palmetto 

Paragon  Mills  !!!!  ” 

Paris  

Partlow  '.'.'.".".’.1 

Petersburg  

Pikeville  

Porterfield  !!!!!!’" 

Port  Royal  !!!!  "’ 

Pulaski  


Rankin’s  Depot  ... 

Riddleton  

Ripley  

Roberson  Ifork 

Rockvale  

Rogersville  

Rudderville 

Santa  PS  

Saundersvllle 

Savannah  

Selmer  

Sewanee  

Sharon  ” 

Shelbyville  ! i i 

Shoal  

Shonn’s  X Roads 

Sllverhill  

Smyrna  

Somerville  

South  Pittsburg  ... 

Southport  

Sparta  

Spring  Hill  

Springfield  

St.  Bethlehem  ..... 

Stanton  

Station  Camp 

Sweetwater  

Thompson  Station 

Tiptonvllle  

Tracy  City  

Trenton  

Trezevant  

Trimble  

Tullahoma 

Union  City  

Vesta  .'. 

Wales  Station  

Walter  Hill  


Warrensburg 

Wartrace  

Waverly  

Westmoreland  

Williamsport 

Winchester  

Woodland  Mills  

Woodbury  

Woolworth  

Tokely  

Offices  with  three  each 
Offices  with  two  each  . 
Offices  with  one  each  . 


42 

6 

10 

5 

56 

5 

73 

7 

4 

11 

4 

23 
4 

6 

4 

5 

6 
47 
13 

4 

42 
6 

43 
4 

4 
30 
18 

5 

18 

17 

4 
22 

24 

5 
47 
10 
95 
11 

7 
10 
. 4 
, 6 
. 17 
. 96 
.445 
. 13 
. 10 
, 5 
, 11 
. 4 
. 4 
. 26 
. 7 
. 10 
. 4 
. 4 
. 8 
. 36 
. 4 
. 5 
. 24 
. 4 
. 6 
. 12 
. 4 
. 5 
. 4 
. 4 
. 6 
. 10 
. 6 
. 42 
. 12 
. 5 
. 5 
. 14 
. 9 
. 17 
. 4 
. 17 
. 6 
. 14 
. 6 
. 7 
. 9 
. 8 
. 5 
. 4 
. 22 
. 30 
. 6 
. 6 
. 19 
. 55 
. 6 
..  5 
..  4 
..  4 
..  14 
..  12 
..  4 


. 7 
. 5 
. 6 
. 4 
. 46 
,108 
.300 


TEXAS. 

Alpine  

Alvarado  

Alvin  

Athens  

Austin  

Axtell  

Baird  

Bandera  

Bartlett  

Bastrop  

Beaumont  

Belcherville  

Bells  

Belton  

Black  Jack  Grove  . 

Bogata  

Bonham  

Brady  

Breckenridge  

Brenham  

Brownwood  

Bryan  

Calvert  

Cameron  

Canadian  

Canton  

Cedar  Creek  

Celeste  

Center  Point  

Chico  

Childress  

Cleburne  

Coleman  

Columbia  

Comanche  

Commerce  

Cooper  

Corpus  Christl  ..... 

Corsicana 

Cuero  

Dallas  

Decatur  

De  Kalb  

De  Leon  

Del  Rio  

Denison  

Denton  

Deport  

Detroit  

Eliasville  

Era  

El  Paso  

Ennis  

Fairfield  

Ploresvllle  

Porestburg  

Poreston  

Forney  

Port  Worth  

Gainesville  

Galveston  

Gatesville 

Giddings  

Glen  Rose  

Goldthwaite  

Gonzales  

Graham  

Grand  View  

Greenville  

Groesbeck  

Hamilton  

Hempstead  

Henderson  

Henrietta  

Hlco  

Hillsboro  

Houston  

Hubbard  

Kaufman  

Italy  

Jacksboro  

Jasper  

Kemp  

Kerrvllle 

Killeen  

Kosse  

Ladonia  

Lagrange  

Lampasas  

Lancaster  

Lansing  

Laredo  

Levita  

Livingston  

Lockhart  

Lott  

Lubbock  

Lullng  

Mansfield  

Marlin  

Mason  

McGregor 

McKinney  

Memphis  

Meridian  

Metador  

Mexla  

Milford 


30 

18 

7 

5 
62 

4 
34 

6 
17 

5 

20 

7 

15 

38 

6 

7 

17 

18 
10 
25 
14 

35 
3.9 

8 
6 

10 

6 

4 

13 

13 

6 

27 

36 
. 27 
, 16 
, 6 

7 

. 11 
. 9 
, 8 
, 57 
. 9 
. 16 
. 11 
. 14 
. 6 
. 33 
. 12 
. 4 
. 5 
. 8 
. 25 
. 10 
. 7 
. S 
. 7 
. 10 
. 10 
.104 
. 39 
.116 
. 31 
. 8 
. 13 
. 8 
. 15 
. 25 
. 4 
. 21 
. 14 
. 25 
. 8 
. 21 
. 4 
. 4 
. 5 
. 66 
. 4 
. 8 
. 9 
. 8 
. 5 
. 30 
. 28 
. 12 
. 8 
. 7 
. 10 
. U 
. 23 
. 4 
. 4 
. 4 
. 4 
. 7 
..  18 
,.  18 
,.  9 
..  4 
..  15 
..  6 
..  22 
..  48 
..  6 
..  11 
,.  4 
..  23 
..  8 


Montague  18 

Mineola  4 

Mt.  Pleasant  8 

ML  Vernon  4 

Navasota  14 

Nolansville  12 

Orange  10 

Paint  Rock  5 

Palestine  22 

Palmer  25 

Plainview  5 

Paris  36 

Red  Oak  5 

Red  Rock  5 

Richmond  13 

Rising  Star  4 

Robert  Lee  9 

Rockdale  6 

Rockwall  18 

Rosston  13 

Rogers  Prairie 5 

Salado  7 

San  Antonio  25 

San  Augustine  4 

San  Marcos  32 

Seguin 11 

Seymour  5 

Sherman  29 

Strawn  5 

Sulphur  Springs  25 

Taylor 8 

Tehuacana  16 

Temple  21 

Terrell  36 

Travis 5 

Tulip  6 

Tyler  22 

Van  Alstyne  14 

Victoria  5 

Waco  ’ 6g 

Waxahachie ” 34 

Weatherford  13 

Wellborn  13 

Weston  7 

Wharton  ” 10 

Whitesboro  ’ 5 

Wichita  Palls  ! 6 

Will’s  Point  16 

Wrightsboro  10 

Offices  with  throe  each 48 

Offices  with  two  each  112 

Offices  with  one  each  320 


VIRGINIA. 

Alexandria  33 

Culpeper  ’ ' . 7 

Charlottesville  !!!!!!!  6 

Danville  11 

Fairfax  C.  H 7 

FYedericksburg  4 

Harrisonburg  8 

Lebanon  5 

Lynchburg  14 

Manassas  u 

Martinsville  7 

Matthews 9 

Newbern  7 

Norfolk  li 

Petersburg  u 

Portsmouth  16 

Pulaski  27 

Radford  8 

Richmond  97 

Staunton  5 

Strasburg  ] 8 

West  Point  5 

Winchester  4 

Woodstock  8 

Offices  with  three  each  14 

Offices  with  two  each  27 

Offices  with  one  each  136 


WEST  VIRGINIA. 


Charleston  4 

Huntington  8 

Parkersburg  4 

Romney 5 

Union  12 

Wheeling  26 

Offices  with  three  each 5 

Offices  with  two  each 4 

Offices  with  one  each  33 


It  is  sent  in  the  following  states  and 
territories  to  offices  in  numbers  of  from 
I to  10  each:  Arizona,  3;  Canada,  3; 
Idaho,  i;  Iowa,  9;  Maine,  5;  Massa- 
chusetts, 10;  Michigan,  9;  Minnesota, 
9;  Montana,  4;  Nebraska,  3;  Nevada,  2; 
New  Hampshire,  2;  New  Jersey,  10; 
Vermont,  2;  Washington,  4;  Wiscon- 
sin, 2;  Wyoming,  4. 
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Subscribers  of  two  years  ago  will  recall  the  above  print,  and  may  the  assertion  tha^ 
the  building  was  the  State  Capitol  of  Tennessee.  That  statement  was  disputed,  as  much 
as  it  so  appears,  and  the  explanation  made  that  it  is  from  a design  of  the  capital  for 
South  Carolina,  at  Columbia.  The  Veteran  would  like  information  upon  this  subject 


HOOD'S  TEXANS  AT  LITTLE 
ROUND  TOP, 

Judge  William  E.  Fowler,  of  Liberty, 
Mo.,  has  written  over  the  nom  de  plume 
“Virginia”  a tribute  to  Hood’s  Texans 
at  Little  Round  Top,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing stanzas  are  a part: 

O’er  the  dead  and  the  dying  they  swept, 
Midst  the  scream  of  the  shot  and  the 
shell, 

In  the  face  of  a merciless  fire. 

And  by  scores  and  by  hundreds  they 
fell; 

How  they  fell  by  the  score. 

How  they  fell  in  their  gore, 

At  Little  Round  Top. 

How  they  stood  at  the  brow  of  the  hill. 
With  their  faces  set  grim,  as  in  death; 
And  as  heroes  they  stood,  so  they  fell. 

In  the  face  of  the  cannon’s  hot  breath; 
In  the  face  of  grim  death. 

And  the  cannon’s  hot  breath. 

At  Little  Round  Top. 

And  the  steep — it  grew  crimson  and  wet 
With  the  blood  of  the  boys  in  the  gray. 
It  was  war,  to  the  knife,  to  the  hilt. 

When  the  Texans  swept  forward  that 
day; 

For  the  boys  in  the  gray. 

Were  in  battle  array, 

At  Little  Round  Top. 

Here’s  a cheer  for  the  boys  in  the  gray, 
Here’s  a cheer  for  the  Texans  with 
Hood ; 

For  they  charged  o’er  the  dying  and  dead. 
And  as  heroes  they  died — so  they  stood 
At  Little  Round  Top. 

So  they  stood  years  ago. 

In  the  face  of  the  foe, 

At  Little  Round  Top. 


A VICTORY  WON  BY  STURDY 
SOUTHRONS, 

It  has  long  been  considered  that  in  the 
North  and  Northwest  alone  were  to  be 
found  the  largest  mercantile  establish- 
ments in  the  United  States,  but  with  tre- 
mendous strides  an  association  of  men  of 
the  South  has  moved  surely  and  not 
slowly  to  the  front.  The  Phillips  & But- 
torff  Manufacturing  Companj',  of  Nash- 
ville, have  to-day  the  largest  house-fur- 
nishing establishment  in  the  land  both  as 
regards  unexcelled  equipment,  variety  of 
stock,  and  volume  of  sales. 

In  the  capacity'  of  importers  they  in 
twelve  months  have  brought  through  the 
Nashville  Custom-House  eighty-five  per 
cent  of  all  the  goods  brought  to  this  city 
in  bond,  all  of  which  goods  were  bought 
from  the  manufacturers  direct,  thus  sav- 
ing all  intermediate  brokers’  commis- 
sions and  custom-house  fees,  aside  from 
having  gained  the  advantage  of  having 
first  choice  of  the  goods  offered  and  not 
being  compelled  to  wait  until  others 
have  made  their  selections. 

There  is  no  doubt  of  their  having  the 
finest  and  yet  the  least  expensive  line  of 
wedding  presents,  birthday  presents,  and 
Christmas  gifts  ever  gathered  together 
in  one  place. 

Theirs  is  a brilliant  array  of  fine 
china,  bric-a-brac,  cut  glass,  .marble 
statues,  bronze  ornaments,  delicate  glass- 
wares, and  brasses,  and  of  toys  there  is 
simply  no  limit  to  their  line. 

Their  reputation  as  makers  of  tinware, 
stoves,  mantels,  grates,  and  such  goods 
has  already  made  them  famous  as  manu- 
facturers, therefore  many  people  will  not 
be  surprised  to  learn  that  they  are  now 
competing  with  all  the  new  world  as  im- 
porters. 

We  have  arranged  for  catalogues  of 
any  departments  to  be  sent  to  readers  of 
this  journal  who  contemplate  purchasing. 


anciruff 


IS 

an^erous 

When  dandmff  appears  it  is  usu- 
ally regarded  as  an  annoyance,  li 
should  be  regarded  as  a disease.  Its 
presence  indicates  an  unhealthy  con- 
dition of  the  scalp f <zuhich,  if  neg- 
lected, leads  to  baldness.  Dandruff 
should  be  cured  at  once.  The  most 
effectin)e  means  for  the  cure  is  found 
in  AYEITS  HAIR  VIGOR.  It 
promotes  the  gro<wth  of  the  hair,  re- 
stores it  <when  gray  or  faded  to  its 
original  color,  and  keeps  the  scalp 
clean  and  healthy. 

“For  more  than  eight  years  I was  greatly 
troubled  with  dandruff,  and  though  a young 
man,  my  hair  was  fast  turning  gray  and  fall- 
ing out.  Baldness  seemed 
inevitable  until  I began  to 


lyers 
J^air 
Vi£for 

The  dandruff  has  been 
entirely  removed  and  my 
hair  is  now  soft,  smooth 
and  glossy  and  fast  re- 
gaining its  original  color.” 
— L.  T.  VALLE,  Allenton, 
Mo. 
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DEAFNESS  CAN  NOT  BE  CURED 

By  local  applications,  as  they  can  not  reach  the  dis- 
eased portion  of  the  ear.  There  is  only  one  way  to 
cure  deafness,  and  that  is  by  constitutional  reme- 
dies. Deafness  is  caused  by  an  inflamed  condition 
of  the  mucous  lining-  of  the  Eustachian  Tube. 
When  this  tube  is  inflamed  you  have  a rumbling 
sound  or  imperfect  hearing,  and  when  it  is  entirely 
closed  Deafness  is  the  result,  and  unless  the  inflam- 
mation can  be  taken  out  and  this  tube  restored  to  its 
normal  condition,  hearing  will  be  destroyed  forever. 
Nine  cases  out  of  ten  are  caused  by  catarrh,  which 
is  nothing  but  an  inflamed  condition  of  the  mucous 
surfaces. 

We  will  give  One  Hundred  Dollars  for  any  case 
of  Deafness  (caused  by  catarrh)  that  can  not  be 
cured  by  Hall’s  Catarrh  Cure.  Send  for  circulars, 
free.  F.  J.  Cheney  & Co.,  Toledo,  O. 

^j^Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 


SAM  DAVIS, 

BY  ALICE  GARNETT. 

The  light  of  early  manhood 
Was  in  his  sparkling  eye; 

Within  his  veins  the  tide  of  life 
Was  beating  full  and  high. 

The  strongest  law  of  nature 
Was  pleading  in  his  breast. 

“ Oh,  life  is  sweet,”  it  whispered; 
“What  matters  all  the  rest.” 

But  from  life’s  smiling  face  he  turned 
At  duty’s  stern  decree, 

To  meet  his  fate  unfaltering. 

On  that  grim  gallows  tree. 

Oh,  earth  hath  million  pebbles 
Of  coarsest  common  clay, 

But  here  and  there  a diamond 
Sends  forth  its  sparkling  ray. 

Oh,  spring  hath  many  a common  weed 
That  April’s  banks  disclose, 

But  only  here  and  there  we  find 
A rare  and  perfect  rose. 

And  myriads  of  our  fallen  race 
This  earthly  sphere  have  trod. 

But  few  and  far  between  there  walks 
An  image  of  our  God. 

O Southern  winds,  sigh  softly. 

Above  his  earthly  grave. 

O mother  earth,  lie  lightly 
O’er  heart  so  true  and  brave. 

But  ’tis  the  empty  casket 
Lies  moldering  here  alone; 

The  jewel  God  is  keeping. 

For  heaven  has  claimed  its  own. 

Hot  Springs,  Ark. 


SCENIC  ROUTE  EAST,  THROUGH 
THE  “LAND  OF  THE  SKY.” 

The  Southern  Railway,  in  connection 
with  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga,  and  St. 
Louis  Railway  and  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road, operates  daily  a through  sleeping- 
car  between  Nashville  and  New  York, 
via  Chattanooga,  Knoxville,  and  Ashe- 
ville. This  line  is  filled  with  the  hand- 
somest Pullman  drawing-room  buffet 
sleeping-cars,  and  the  east-bound  sched- 
ule is  as  follows;  Leave  Nasliville  10:15 
P.M.,  Chattanooga  4:20  a.m.,  Knoxville 
8:25  A.M.,  Hot  Springs  11:46  a.m.,  and  ar- 
rives at  Asheville  at  1:15  p.m.,  Washing- 
ton 6:42  A.M.,  New  York  12:43  p.m.  This 
sleeping-car  passes  by  daylight  through 
the  beautiful  and  picturesque  mountain 
scenery  of  East  Tennessee  and  Western 
North  Carolina,  along  the  French  Broad 
River. 


RED  ROCK— RECONSTRUCTION  DAYS, 

The  above  serial,  by  Thomas  Nelson 
Page,  is  to  run  through  Scribner’s  Maga- 
zine for  1898.  The  publishers  say  of  it: 

“This  is  Mr.  Page’s  first  long  novel. 
It  is  the  book  he  has  wanted  to  under- 
take ever  since  he  began  writing  and 
upon  which  he  has  been  engaged  the  last 
four  years,  and  he  considers  it  his  best 
work.  It  is  not  a war  story.  It  is  a pre- 
sentation— the  first  one — of  the  domestic 
and  social  side  of  the  Reconstruction  pe- 
riod, with  an  inside  view  of  carpetbag 
politics.  It  is  written,  of  course,  from  a 
Southern  point  of  view,  but  it  is  not  par- 
tizan  because  it  does  not  plead  a cause ; it 
tells  a story.  Heretofore  Mr.  Page  has 
been  known  as  a character  writer;  in 
this  he  will  show  what  he  can  do  as  a 
constructor  of  incident.  The  doings  of 
the  Kuklux  Klan  figure  in  the  story, 
and  there  are  other  elements  that  furnish 
movement.  But  all  through  there  is  the 
fascinating  atmosphere  of  old  families  in 
Southern  house  parties,  and  generous 
hospitality,  and  beautiful  women  and 
gallant  men.  Each  instalment  of  the 
novel  will  be  illustrated  by  a full-page 
drawing  by  B.  West  Clinedinst,  who 
made  the  drawings  for  ‘Unc’  Edinburg.’ 
This  will  be  the  leading  fiction  serial,  and 
will  run  through  the  year.” 


HOUSTON  EAST  AND  WEST  TEXAS 
RY,  AND  HOUSTON  AND 
SHREVEPORT  R,  R, 


^4gh  , 


SOUTHERN 

RAILWAY. 


Operate  Finest  Vestibuled  Pullman  Ob- 
servation Sleeping-Cars  daily  between 
Kansas  City  and  Galveston  via  the  K. 
C.,  P.  and  G.  R.  R.  to  Shreveport,  H.  E. 
and  W.  T.  Ry.  to  Houston,  and  G.  C. 
and  S.  F.  Ry.  to  Galveston.  Dining- 
Car  Service  via  this  line  between 
Shreveport  and  Kansas  City.  Meals  on 
the  cafe  plan — pay  for  what  you  get,  and 
at  reasonable  prices. 

Passengers  to  and  from  St.  Louis  and 
the  East  make  close  connections  via  Fris- 
co Line  at  Poteo,  via  Iron  Mountain  or 
Cotton  Belt  Routes  at  Texarkana  or 
via  Cotton  Belt  Route  at  Shreveport. 
Through  sleepers  via  Q.  and  C.  Route 
from  Cincinnati  and  Chattanooga  make 
close  connections  in  union  depot  at 
Shreveport.  No  transfers  via  this  route. 

Close  connections  in  Central  Depot  at 
Houston  with  through  trains  for  Austin, 
San  Antonio,  Eagle  Pass,  El  Paso,  Rock- 
port,  Corpus  Christi,  and  all  Southern 
and  Western  Texas  and  Mexico  points. 

Be  sure  to  ask  for  tickets  via  Shreve- 
port Route.  For  rates,  schedules,  and 
other  information  see  nearest  ticket 
agent,  or  write  R.  D.  Yoakum, 

Gen.  Pass.  Agt. 

W.  M.  Doherty, 

T.  P.  A.,  Houston,  Tex. 


GREAT  HIGHWAY  of  TRAVEL, 


Reaching  the  principal  cities  of  th* 
South  with  its  own  lines  and  penetrat- 
ing all  parts  of  the  Country  with  ita 
connections, 

OFFERS  TO  THK  TRAVELER 
Unexcelled  Train  Service, 
Xlegant  Equipment,  Fast  Time. 

Short  Line  Between  the  East, the  North, 

the  West  and  the  South. 

W.  A.  Turk,  G.  P.  A.,  Washington,  D.  C 
8.  H.  Hardwick,  A.  G.  P.  A.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

C.  A.  Bensooter,  A.G.PA,.,  Chattanooga,  Tana 


A White  Negro! 


would  be  quite  a 
curiosity,  butnot 
_ asmuchsoastho 

Afro»Ainerican  Encyclopaedia,  which  contains  over 
400  articles,  covering  every  topic  of  interest  to  the  race, 
bv  more  than  200  intelligent  colored  men  and  women. 
The  unanimous  verdict  of  over  50,000  colored  readers  is 
that  it  is  beyond  all  comparison  the  best  work  the  ne- 
gro HAS  produced.  Every  colored  family  wants  a copy. 
Agents  are  having  a harvest  of  sales,  and  are  getting  the 
LARGEST  commission  ever  offered.  Exclusive  territory. 
Write  for  terms.  J.  T.  Haley  <fe  Co.,  Publishers, 
346  Public  Square,  Nashville,  Tenn 


CONSUMPTION  CURED, 

An  old  physician,  retired  from  practise,  had 
placed  in  his  hands  hy  an  East  India  missionary  the 
formula  of  a simple  vegetable  remedy  for  the 
speedy  and  permanent  cure  of  Consumption,  Bron- 
cnitis,  Catarrh,  Asthma,  and  all  Throat  and  Lung 
Affections,  also  a positive  and  radical  cure  for 
Nervous  Debility  and  all  Nervous  Complaints. 
Having  tested  its  wonderful  curative  powers  in 
thousands  of  cases,  and  desiring  to  relieve  human 
suffering,  I will  send  free  of  charge  to  all  who  wish 
it,  this  receipt,  in  German,  French,  or  English,  with 
full  directions  for  preparing  and  using.  Sent  hy 
mail,  by  addressing,  with  stamp,  naming  this  paper, 
W.  A.  Noyes,  820  Powers’  Block,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Dr.  W.  j.  Morrison, 

DENTIST, 

140  N.  Spruee  St.,  Nashville,  Tenn, 

Opposite  Ward’s  School.  Telephone  392. 

Gray  Hair  Made  Dark 

By  a harmless  Home  Wash.  Also  makes  the  hair- 
grow.  Full  directions  and  recipe  for  25  cts.  Mrs.- 
A.  Huntley,  4313  Evans  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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musk!  i IDusic!  mu$k! 


WORTH  OF  CHOICE  SHEET  MUSIC 
SENT  POST-PAID  FOR  ONEY  . . . 

If  you  possess  a piano  or  organ,  you  must  buy  more  or  less  music,  and  we  want  you  to  buy  it 
from  us.  We  fully  realize  that  we  can  not  have  any  of  your  trade  without  offering  some  strong  induce- 
ment for  you  to  send  us  your  first  order.  Every  well-established  and  prosperous  business  is  supported 
by  thousands  of  patrons  who,  by  sending  their  first  order,  discovered  that  they  had  found  a good 
house  to  deal  with.  We  want  that  to  be  your  experience  with  us,  and  we  will  spare  no  pains  to 
make  it  such 

To  induce  you  to  make  a beginning,  and  thereby  give  us  a chance  of  securing  in  you  a lifelong  cus- 
omer,  we  herewith  make  the  greatest  bargain  offer  of  first=class,  high=priced,  and  fine-quality 
sheet  music  that  has  ever  been  known. 

FOR  $1  WE  WILL  SEND  20  PIECES  OF  CHOICE 
SHEET  MUSIC  BY  MAIL  OR  EXPRESS,  PREPAID. 


This  music  is  to  be  of  our  selection,  but  we 
desire  you  to  state  whether  you  want  it  to  be 
vocal  or  instrumental,  waltz  songs,  polkas,  schot- 
tisches,  marches,  two  steps,  or  variations ; in 
other  words,  give  us  as  accurate  a description  as 
possible  of  the  style,  character,  and  grade  of  dif- 
ficulty of  the  music  you  want.  Please  mention 
also  what  instrument  you  have,  whether  a piano 
or  organ,  as  the  music  will  be  selected  by  com- 
petent musicians,  and  they  will  send  what  is 
most  suitable  for  the  instrument  you  have. 

The  twenty  pieces  will  be  first-class  music  in 
every  respect,  printed  from  the  finest  engraved 
plates  on  the  best  quality  of  paper,  and  many  of 
them  will  have  beautiful  and  artistic  lithograph 
title-pages. 

The  average  retail  price  of  each  twenty  pieces 
will  be  from  $9  to  $11,  and  it  will  cost  from  18 
to  23  cents  to  mail  each  lot,  and  as  the  $i  re- 
ceived with  each  order  will  not  half  pay  the  cost 
of  the  printing  and  paper,  none  of  the  pieces  sent 
will  be  furnished  a second  time  at  this  price. 


We  have  a catalogue  of  over  5,000  publica- 
tions of  sheet  music,  and  our  object  is  to  place 
some  of  each  of  these  pieces  in  every  home  that 
contains  a piano  or  organ,  feeling  assured  that 
the  music  thus  introduced,  when  played  and 
sung,  will  be  our  best  advertisement,  and  the  re- 
sultant orders  will  amply  compensate  us  for  the 
sacrifice  we  make  in  this  offer.  If  you  prefer  to 
have  sample  copies  of  our  music  before  sending 
a $ I order,  send  us  30  cents  in  postage-stamps, 
and  we  will  send  you  4 pieces,  post-paid^ 

With  each  $i  order  we  will  send  as  a premi- 
um a set  of  six  photographs,  representing  six 
different  views  and  buildings  of  the  Tennessee 
Centennial  Exposition 

We  deal  in  everything  known  in  music,  and 
musical  instruments  of  every  description.  No 
matter  what  you  want  in  the  music  line,  write  us 
for  catalogues  and  get  our  prices  before  making 
your  order. 


Mandolins  and  Guitars. 

What  could  be  nicer  for  a Christmas  present  than  one  of  these  instruments.?  We  have  Mandolins 
as  cheap  as  $3  and  Guitars  as  low  as  $4.  Send  for  Catalogues. 


H.  A.  FRENCH  CO., 


237  North  Summer  Street, 


NASHVILLE,  TENN.  ^ 


Mention  VETERAN  when  you  write. 
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i Rock  City  Mineral  Water 

^ AN  ALKALINE,  SALINE, 

S:::  magnesian,  calcic, 

^ SULPHUR  WA  TER,  X X 

^ Brick  Church  Pike,  N.  E.  Nashville. 

gC-  ^HIS  water  is  recommended 

^ ^ by  physicians  to  be  the  finest 

^ mineral  water  in  this  country. 

H an  invaluable  remedy  in  cases  oe 


Indigestion, 
Chronic 
Constipation, 
Torpid  Liver, 
Biliousness, 


Kidney  Troubles, 
Skin  Diseases, 
Sore  Eyes, 

Loss  of  Appetite, 
Headache,  etc. 


^ A Genuine  Mild  Purgative,  and 

^ unequaled  as  a Tonic  to  tone  up 

an  overworked  constitution. 

^ S.  A.  Cunningham,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Business  Office,  Same  as  Confederate  Vet- 
eran.  Second  Floor  IVl.  E.  Publishing  House. 
gT'  H.  U.  WAKEFIELD,  Manager.  Telephone  398. 


ANALYSIS  OF  ROCK  CITY  MINERAL  WATER.  ^ 

Cumberland  University,  chair  of  chemistry,  — ^ 

Lebanon,  Tenn.,  April  MO,  1897. 

Reaction,  Alkaline  ; specific  gravity,  1006.108.  Waterelear.  Nosus-  ^ 
pended  matter.  A light  precipitate  of  sulphur  forms  on  standing.  iX3 
Water  almost  free  from  organic  matter. 


Cubic  Centimeters 
to  the  Liter. 

Cubic  Inches 
to  the  Gallon. 

31.38 

7.25 

CarboriT  di-Oxi'de 

56.80 

T2.89 

Parts  in 
100,000. 

Grains  to  the 
Gallon. 

79.34 

46.35 

102.40 

59.82 

80.79 

47.19 

155.43 

90.79 

.32 

Sodium  Bicarbonate 

5.71 

M.34 

G5.00 

38.32 

.91 

.54 

Sodium  Bfydrosulphide 

.20 

.12 

41.60 

24.30 

.60 

Trace. 

Trace. 

533.13 

311.44 

The  analysis  shows  that  this  is  a powerful  water,  combining  the 
properties  of  saline,  magnesian,  calcic,  and  sulphur  waters.  It  is 
remarkable  lor  the  large  quantity  of  common  salt  and  sulphates.  It 
resembles  the  water  of  Greenbrier  White  Sulphur  Springs  in  West 
Virginia,  but  has  a larger  proportion  of  magnesia  and  soda.  It  is 
similar  to  the  waters  of  Neundorf  and  Fnedrichshall,  Germany. 
The  latter  i.s  one  of  the  most  popular  of  European  spas.  It  is  re- 
markably similar,  except  as  to  the  sulphur,  to  the  famous  Seidlitz 
water  of  Bohemia,  which  is  shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

It  will  have  good  shipping  qualities,  losing  nothing  but  the  hy- 
drogen sulphide.  The  water  is  so  strong  that  its  effects  will  be  se- 
cured without  drinking  large  quantities.  J.  I.  D.  Hinds,  Analyst. 


Tiuuiiaiuiiuuiiuiuiuuiaiuiaiuiiuuauiuaiiuiiauiuuauiiaiiaiuiaiiiauiiiiuiuuiaiuiiur; 


GO  TO 

..California.. 

Via  the 

..True  Southern  Route: 

Iron  Mountain  Route, 
Texas  & Pacific,  and 
Southern  Pacific 
Railways. 

Take  the  Famous... 

SUNSET  LIMITED, 

A Train  Without  an  Equal. 

Leaves  St.  Louis  10:20  p.m.,  Tuesdays 
and  Saturdays.  Only  66  hours  to  Los 
Angeles,  through  the  Sunny  South  to 
Sunny  California. 

Write  for  particulars  and  descriptive 
literature. 

H.  C.  TOWNSEND,  G.  P.  & T.  A., 

ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 

P.  T.  G.  MATTHEWS,  S.  T.  A., 

304  West  Main  St.,  LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


One  fare  for  the  round  trip, 
Tickets  on  sale  December 
21  and  22,  Limit,  thirty 
days  to  return.  All  lines 
sell  tickets  via 


The  Short  Line  to  and  from 
all  points  in  the  Southeast, 

Fast  time  and  fine  equip,' 
ment.  No  omnibus  or  fer,' 
ry  transfer.  Close  connect' 
tions  are  made  at  Houston 
going  and  returning.  For 
rates  and  schedules  see  your 
nearest  Ticket  Agent,  For 
further  information  write 

Wm.  Doherty,  R.  D.  Yoakum, 

T.  P.  A.,  G.  P.  A.. 

HOUSTON,  TEX, 


C,  BREYER, 

Barber  Shop,  Russian  and  Turkish 
Bath  Rooms. 


315  AND  317  CHURCH  STREET, 


Also  Barber  Shop  at  325  Church  St, 


Nashville  College 
for  Young  Ladies, 

Second  term  opens  January  12,  1898.  Highest 
advantages.  Full  Faculty  in  all  departments. 
Specially  favorable  rates  for  new  term.  Send  for 
catalogue.  

Rev,  George  W,  F.  Price,  D,D„  Pres,, 
Broad  and  Vauxhall,  Nashville,  Tenn, 


V /A 


Veteran  Subscri' 
ber s,  are  you  inter,- 
ested  in  poultry? 

200  First  Premi,- 
ums.  All  about 
incubators  and 
brooders  in  1898 
catalogue,  Send 
for  one, 

PRAIRIE  STATE 
INCUBATOR  CO„ 
Homer  City,  Pa, 


One  Year  for  10  Cents. 

We  send  our  monthly  i6-page,  48-col.  paper  devoted 
to  Stories,  Home  Decorations,  Fashions,  Household, 
Orchard,  Garden,  Floriculture,  Poultry,  etc.,  one 
year  for  10  cents,  if  you  send  the  names  and  address- 
es of  six  lady  friends.  WOMAN^S  FARM  JOUR* 
NAL,  4313  Evans  Avenue,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


(Confederate  l/eteran. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


The  Leadint 
thol 


School  and  Teachers’  Bureau  of 
iouth  and  Southwest  is  the 


National  Bureau  of  Education. 

J.  W.  BLAIR,  Proprietor,  Successor  to  Miss 
CBoaniWAiT  and  J.  w.  Blair. 

Willcox  Building,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Send  stamp  for  information. 


positions. . . 
Suaranteed 

Under  reasonable 
conditions  .... 


Free  tuition.  We  give  one  or  more  free  schol- 
arships in  every  county  in  tlie  U.  S.  Write  us. 

Will  accept  notes  for  tuition 
or  can  deposit  money  in  bank 
until  position  is  secured.  Car 
fare  paid.  No  vacation.  En- 
ter at  any  time.  Open  for  both 
sexes.  Cheap  board.  Send  for 
free  illustrated  catalogue. 
Address  J.  P.  Draughon,  Pres’t,  at  either  place. 

Draughon’s 
F^ractical..... 

Business  .... 

NASHVILLE,  TENN.,  GALVESTON  AND  TEXARKANA,  TEX 
Bookkeeping,  Shorthand,  Typew  riting,  etc. 

The  most  thorough,  practical  and  progressive 
schools  of  the  kind  in  the  world,  and  the  best 
patronized  ones  in  the  South.  Indo  rsed  by  bank- 
ers, merchants,  ministers  and  others.  Four 
weeks  in  bookkeeping  with  us  are  equal  to 
twelve  weeks  by  the  old  plan.  J.  F.  Draughon, 
President,  is  author  of  Draughon’s  New  System 
of  Bookkeeping,  “Double  Entry  Made  Easy.” 
Home  study.  We  have  prepared,  for  home 
study,  books  on  bookkeeping,  penmanship  and 
shorthand.  Write  for  price  list  “Home  Study.” 
Extract.  “Prof.  Draughon — I learned  book- 
keeping at  home  from  your  books,  while  holding 
a position  as  night  telegraph  operator.” — C.  E. 
Leffingwbll,  Bookkeeper  for  Gerber  & Picks, 
Wholesale  Grocers,  South  Chicago,  111. 

(Mention  this  paper  when  writing.') 

5USINESS 
iw  G011GQ6. 

2d  floor  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Pub.  House, 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

A practical  school  ot'  established  reputation. 
No  catchpenny  method.s.  Business  men  recom- 
mend this  College.  Write  for  circulars.  Men- 
tion  this  paper.  Address 

R.  W.  JENNINGS.  Pbiscipal. 


Bowling  Green  Business  College. 


Business,  Shorthand,  Typewriting,  Telegra- 
phy, and  Penmanship  tanght.  Graduates  secure 
positions.  Beautiful  catalogue  free.  Address 
CHERRY  BROS.,  Bowling  Green,  Ky. 


THE  IMPROVED 

VICTOR  Incubator 

Hatches  Chickens  \>y  Stesim.  Absolutely 
self-resiilating.  The  simpUst,  most 

Cata'.  B reliaole,  and  cheapest  first-class  Hatcher 

4 cts.  U in  the  market.  Circulars  FREE.  Address 

GEOrERTEL  CO.,  LONDON,  ONT.  or  QUINCY,  ILL. 


MORPHINE  ■ ’W^hisky  habits 

cured  at  home.  Remedy  85.  ^Cure  Guaranteed. 
Endorsed  by  physicians,  ministers,  and  others. 
Book  of  particulars,  testimonials,  etc.,  free.  To- 
baccoline, the  tobacco  cure,  81.  Established  18S2. 

WILSON  CHEMICAL  COMPANY,  Dublin,  Tex. 


ARTIFICIAL  LIMBS, 

I With  all  the  latest  known  improvements,  at 
greatly  reduced  prices.  Satisfaction  guaran- 
teed, Send  for  circular.  B.  MATTHEWS, 
Cor.  4th  Ave.  & Market  St.,  Louisville,  Ky. 


'artm|kl5MC-(iioPO|lj  EYEWATER 


lid 


SET  or  SIX. 


Silver=plated 

Teaspoons 


FREE 


FOR  A CLUB. 

See  Offers  Below. 
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These  teaspoons  can  be  used  in  cooking,  eat- 
ing and  medicines  THE  SAME  AS  SOLID  SILVER. 
They  will  not,  cannot  corrode  or  rust.  Tea- 
spoons of  equal  merit  are  sold  in  jewelry-stores 
for  $J.50  and  $2.00  a set;  but  because  we  buy  at 
factory  prices,  and  because  we  do  not  make  any 
profit  on  the  spoons  (the  subscription  is  what  we 
want) , we  furnish  them  at  a great  bargain. 
In  beauty  and  finish  they  are  perfect,  and 
for  daily  use  there  is  nothing  better.  The 
base  of  these  spoons  is  nickel-silver  metal, 
which  is  silver  color  through  and  through, 
and  is  then  well  plated  with  coin-silver. 

Will  Stand  To  test  these  spoons,  use  acid  or  a 
file.  If  returned  to  us  we  will  re> 
^j|-y  Test  place,  free  of  charge,  the  spoon  dam- 
*/  aged  in  making  the  test,  provided 

you  tell  some  of  your  neighbors  what  the  test  proved.  VVe 
make  this  offer  because  such  a test  is  the  best  advertise- 
ment we  can  get,  leading  as  it  does  to  additional  orders. 
We  absolutely  guarantee  each  and  every  spoon  to  be  as 
described  and  to  give  entire  satisfaction  or  money  refunded. 


Initial  Letter 


Each  and  every  spoon  will  be  engraved 
free  of  charge  with  your  initial  letter. 


Woman’s  Home  Companion 


The  Veteran 


The  Veteran 
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Til  A VA'f'AFilll  is  pleased  to  make  the  extraordinary  offer 

1 lie  T ClCl  dll  to  send  a set  of  these  spoons  for  three  new  subscrip- 
tions, or  it  will  send  a set  of  the  spoons,  post-paid,  and  Veteran  a year  for  ^ l .50. 


is  an  unrivaled  high- 
class  magazine  of  gen- 
eral and  home  literature.  It  has  over  a quarter  of  a million  subscribers.  It 
gives,  on  an  average,  30  pages  monthly,  each  page  11  by  16  inches,  and  a hand- 
some cover.  It  is  beautifully  and  profusely  illustrated,  and  printed  on  fine 
paper.  For  a free  sample  copy  address  Woman’s  Home  Companion,  147  Nassau 
Street,  New  York  City.  To  get  this  magazine  with  our  paper  see  offer  below. 

offers  the  Woman’s  Home  Companion  with  the  Veteran 
one  year  for  $1.25,  or  the  Veteran  from  June,  1897,  to 
1900  and  the  Home  Companion  for  $2.25. 

PjlflTI  finti  is  the  monarch  of  the  world’s  rural  press. 

I ai  111  ailU  A 11  ^SlU^  It  has  over  300,000  subscribers.  It  is 
issued  twice  a month,  and  gives  20  to  24  pages  each  issue,  each  page  11  by  16 
inches.  Its  contributors  on  agricultural  subjects  are  the  best  in  the  land,  while 
the  “ Fireside”  part  of  the  paper  is  devoted  to  the  interests  and  entertainment 
of  the  farmer’s  wife  and  family.  For  a free  sample  copy  address  Farm  and 
Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio.  To  get  it  with  our  paper  see  offer  below. 

will  supply  the  Farm  and  Fireside  with  the  Veteran  one 
year  for  $.125,  or  tha  Veteran  from  June,  1897,  to  1900 
and  the  Farm  and  Fireside  for  $2.25. 
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BLUE 


THE 

CUT-PRICE 

JEWELER, 


228  N.  Summer  Street, 
NASHVILLE,  TENN. 


Retails  Everything  at 
Wholesale  Prices. 

Sells  Nothing  but 

The  Highest  Class  Goods. 


JP^“Pays  c»Bh  for  Confederate  Money,  War 
Relics,  and  Old  Gold.  Does  repair  work 
quick,  neat,  and  cheap.  Wants  your  trade. 

ICotto — Reliable  Goods,  Fair  Dealing,  and 
Bottom  prices. 


GOLD, 


$100.00  IN  GOLD  Qiven 
away  by  the  YOUTH’S 
advocate,  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  _ to  the  person 


nnH  who  will  form  the  greatest 
number  of  words  from  the 
name  DRAUGHON.  Send, 
^LllUlctFMlip  before  the  contesL  closes 

Given  away  iTi/S^a^n.'we^Fsroffet 

free.  Bicycle  or  Scholarship  in  Draiighon’s  Bus. 
Colleges,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Galveston  or  Texar- 
kana. Texas.  The  YOUTH’S  ADVOCATE  is  a 
semi-monthly  journal  of  sixteen  pages.  Eleva- 
ting in  character  and  interesting  and  profitable  to 
people  of  all  ages.  Non-denominational.  Stories 
and  other  interesting  matter  well  illustratecL 
Agents  wanted.  (Mention  this  oaper  when. 

C.  R.  BADOUX,  226  N.  Summer  St„ 

NASHVILLE,  TENN., 

Deals  in  Hair  Goods,  Hair  Ornaments,  and 
Ladies’  head  dress  articles  of  every  description. 
STrst  quality  Hair  Switches  to  match  any  sample 
eolorof  hair  sent, $2.50.  Shell  and  Black  Hair 
Ornaments  in  endless  variety.  Readers  of  the 
ViTBBAN  who  wish  anything  in  the  line  of  head 
dress  can  ascertain  price  by  writing  and  de- 
scribing what  is  wanted.  Goods  sent  by  mail  or 
express.  I have  anything  you  want  for  perfect 
head  dress.  0.  B.  Badocx,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


OUR  MOTTO:  “Geod”  Work  at  Reasonable  Prices. 


ODONTINDER  DENTAL  PARLORS. 


Ooz^S'ULlteitlosa.  3Tx9«. 


Stegkr  Building, 
i6i  N.  Chehry  St., 


HASHVILLE,  TENN. 


A.  J.  HAGER,  D.D.S.,  Manager. 


Does  Your  Roof  Leak? 


JOY  <&  SON. 

Cut  Flowers,  Funeral  and  Wedding  Designs.  Rose 
Plants  a Specialty,  Express  Orders  Solicited.  Men.- 
tion  VETERAN  when  ordering,  X X X X X 
Store,  610  Church  Street,  (telephone  484)  Nashville,  Tenn. 

TEACHERS  WANTED! 

Union  Teachers’  Agencies  of  America. 

REV.  L.  D.  BASS,  D.D.,  MANAGER. 

Pittsburg‘s  Pa.s  Torofito,  Can.^  New  Orleans^  JLa.^  New  Tork,  N.  2*.,  Washington,  D.  C.,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.,  Chicago,  III.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  De^ivtr,  Cof. 

There  are  thousands  of  positions  to  be  filled.  We  had  over  8,000  vacancies  during  the  past  season — more 
vacanceis  than  teachers.  Unqualified  facilities  for  placing  teachers  in  every  part  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  One  fee  registers  in  nine  offices.  Address  all  applications  to  Saltsburg,  Pa. 


ZMGfsi'i^oJ^dsrCaMfmFBffccr^cTV/iroM^ui^  WmEfOJt 

IWcESaho 
CATALOCffl 


OVR  Goods  AME  i7fe  Bes9 
Our  PfticEs  tms  lowest 


“©ne  Country, 

. . . ®ne  fflag." 

The  ...  . 

BEST  PLACE 
to  Purchase  .... 

Flags,  Banners,  Swords,  Belts,  Caps, 

and  all  kinds  of  Military  Equipment  if  a* 

J.  A.  JOEL  & CO., 

8S  Nassau  Street,  NEW  YOlWC 

SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST. 


CIVIL  WAR  BOOKS,  POR- 
TRAITS, AUTOGRAPHS, 

BOUGHT  AND  SOLD  BY 

AMERICAN  PRESS  CO., 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Special  Lism  Sent  to 


OLD  ROOFS  MADE  GOOD  AS  NEW. 

If  an  old  leaky  tin,  iron,  or  steel  roof,  paint  it 
with  Allen’s  Anti- Rust  Japan.  One  coat  is 
«nougli ; no  skill  required  ; costs  little  ; goes  far, 
and  lasts  long.  Stops  leaks  and  prolongs  th« 
life  of  old  roofs.  Write  for  evidence  and 
-circulars.  Agents  wanted.  Allen  Anti -Rust 
J4fc.  Co.,  413  Vine  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


PROVIDENCE  FIR  COMPANY, 

49  Westminster  St.,  Providence,  R.  I., 

Wants  all  kinds  of  Raw  Furs,  Skins,  Ginseng, 
Seneca,  etc.  Full  prices  guaranteed.  Careful 
selection,  courteous  treatment,  immediate  remit- 
tance. Shipping  Tags,  Ropes,  furnished  free. 
Write  for  latest  price  circulars. 


DR.  ALVA  D.  CAGE, 
X>cntist, 

420.1^;  Union  St.,  NASHVILLE,  TEKN, 


TAILOR 


USCTly  draper. 


323  CHURCH  STREET, 

Y.  M.  O.  A.  BUIL.DINO,  ♦ ♦ . 

• ♦ NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

Calvert  Bros.  & Taylor, 

Photographers  and 
Portrait  Painters, 

Cor.  CHERRY  and  UNION  STS.,  NASHVILLE,  TENN. 


»Dfl5Ai«iB()|ljEfEV/ATER 


The 

GEORGIA  HOME 
INSURANCE  C0„ 

Columbus,  Gam 

Strongest  and  Largest  Fire  In-' 
surance  Company  in  the 
South, 

Cash  Assets  Over  One  Million 
Dollars, 

Agents  throughout  the  South 
and  the  South  only. 

Patronize  the  Home  Company, 

IRWMWMWW 
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THE  ONLY 

Pullman  Vestibuled  Train  Service  with 
Newest  and  Finest  Day  Coaches, 
Sleepers,  and  Dining-cars 

the  south 

TO 

Terre  Haute,  Indianapolis, 

CHICAGO, 

Milwaukee,  St.  Paul, 

% 

AND  ALL  POINTS  IN  THE 

WORTH  AMD  NORTHWEST. 


S.  h.  RODGERS. 

Southern  Passenger  Agent, 
Chattanooga,  Tbnn. 
D.  H.  HILLMAISr, 

Commercial  Agent, 

Nashville,  Tenn. 
F.  P.  JEFFRIES, 

Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Agent, 
Evansville,  Ind. 


The  Wittenberg  Optical  Co., 

428  Church  St.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


reSTING^^  FRSS 

BY  DR.  JAS.  WITTENBERG. 

■We  now  grind  the  most  difficult  Lenses  oni 
selves,  so  you  can  get  your 

Spectacles  or  Eyeglasses 


the  same  day  your  eyes  are  examined.  Frames 
of  the  latest  designs  in  Gold,  Silver.  Nickel,  Steel, 
Aluminium.  MODERATE  PRICES. 


tERKSBIRE,  Chester  "White, 
Jersey  Red  and  Poland  China 
kPiGS.  Jersey,  Guernsey  and  Hol- 
f stein  Cattle.  Thoroughbred 
Sheep,  Fancy  Poultry,  Hunting 

and  House  Dogs.  Catalogue. 

N*  W>  SMlTlit  CochraoTlllet  Chester  Co«»  Penoa* 


You  Get 

the  Profits 


Of  Dealers,  Agents,  Jobbers 
and  Middlemen  by  buying  di- 
rect from  the  manufacturer. 


No  better  wheel  made  than  the 


Acme  Bicycle 

Built  in  our  own  factory  by 
skilled  workmen,  using  the  best 
material  and  the  most  improved 
machinery.  We  have  no  agents 
Sold  direct  from  factory  to  the 
rider,  fully  warranted.  Shipped 
anywhere  for  examination. 

WRITE  FOR 

Our  Interesting  Offer 

Acme  Cycle  Co.,  Elkhart,  Ind. 


I 


\i 


WASHINGTON 
BALTIMORE 
PHILADELPHIA 
NEW  YORK 

STOP  OVER  AT  WASHINGTON- 


I 


I 


DISCOVERED 


A face  wash  that 
will  remove  that 
greasy  complexion  and  leave  it  soft  and  white  in  lo 
minntes  after  washing,  and  in  a week  remove  all 
pimples,  blackheads,  and  tan.  Bleaches  the  skin 
without  irritation.  Perfectly  harmless;  contains  no 

fioisons.  Costs  but  five  cents  to  prepare  enough  to 
astsix  months.  Recipe  and  full  directions,  25  cts. 
MRS.  B.  HUNTER,  4313  Evans  Ave.,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


A noted  mechanical  expert  said 
recently:  “I  didn’t  know  the 

QUEEN  &.  CRESCENT  used  hard  coal 


bn  their  engines.”  Hesaw  only  white 
smoke,  for  the  road  uses  all  modern 
appliances  for  avoiding  the  nuisance 
of  smoke,  dust  and  cinders.  The 

OIEDI&CIIESCEIIIIIIIIIIE 

Is  the  only  line  running  solid  ves- 
tibuled, gas-lighted,  steam-heated 
trains  to  the  South. 

Standard  day  coaches  (with  smok- 
ing rooms  and  lavatories),  Pullman 
drawing  room  sleepers,  elegant 
cafe,  parlor  and  observation  cars. 

The  QUEEN  & CRESCENT  ROUTE 

runs  fully  equipped  trains  from  Cincin- 
nati to  Chattanooga,  Birmingham,  New 
Orleans,  Atlanta  and  Jacksonville,  with 
through  sleepers.  Also  through  sleep- 
ing cars  Cincinnati  to  Knoxville,  Ashe- 
ville, Columbia  and  Savannah,  and  from 
Louisville  to  Chattanooga  without 
change.  Ask  for  tickets  over  the  Q.  & C. 

W.  C.  Rinearson,  General  Passenger 
Agent,  Cincinnati,  O. 


South  Carolina 

Georgia  R.  R. 

''The  Charleston  Line/’ 


Only  Southern  line  operating  Cele- 
brated Wagner  Palace  Buffet  Drawing- 
Room  Sleepers.  Only  Sleeping-Car  line 
between  Charleston  and  Atlanta.  Only 
Pullman  Parlor  Car  line  between  Charles- 
ton and  Asheville,  N.  C.  Best  and  quick- 
est route  between  Yorkville,  Lancaster, 
Rock  Hill,  Camden,  Columbia,  Orange- 
burg, Blackville,  Aiken,  and  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Solid  through  trains  between  Charleston 
and  Asheville.  Double  daily  trains  be- 
tween Charleston,  Columbia,  and  Au- 
gusta. L.  A.  EMERSON, 

Traffic  Manager. 


ioK@Dfl5MClfi0l1l>!0lli  eyewater  ^ 
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PRICE  AND  QUALITY 

Are  two  of  the  factors  which  should  be  consid/^ 
ered  in  purchasing  musical  instruments.  If  you 
consider  price  alone,  youll  probably  not  buy  of 
us,  because  we  don^t  sell  cheap  goods.  But  if 
you  are  willing  to  pay  a reasonable  price  for  a 
fine  instrument  we  will  sell  you  anything  from 
a piano  to  a Jew^S/^harp. 

LYNNWOOD  GUITARS  AND  MANDOLINS 

Are  sold  exclusively  by  our  house  and  are  justly  celebrated  for  their  beautiful 
tone  and  artistic  finish,  They  are  as  good  as  the  best,  and  better  than  many  for 
which  double  the  price  is  asked,  A written  guarantee  accompanies  every  Lynn,* 
wood.  Write  for  catalogue  and  full  information  as  to  prices, 


MUSIC. 


A 


We  Sell  Everything  in  Sheet  Music,  Music^Books,  etc.  We  Will  Send  by  Mail, 
Postpaid,  Any  of  These  Pieces  for  Half  the  Price  Named, 


SEND  STAMPS  OR  POST-OFFICE  MONEY-ORDER, 

Only  Girl  in  Town,  Waltz  Song,  By  W,  R,  Williams  50c. 

I Wait  for  Thee,  Waltz  Song  (flute  obligato).  By  E.  L.  Ashford  . • , « « 60c, 

On  the  Dummy  Line,  Coon  Song,  By  James  Grayson  40c, 

Hills  of  Tennessee,  Ballad,  By  E,  T,  Hildebrand  40c, 

Sweethearts,  Ballad,  By  H,  L,  B,  Sheetz  40c, 

Dance  of  the  Brownies,  Waltz,  By  Lisbeth  J,  Shields  «••.««.  40c. 
Commercial  Travelers,  March,  O,  G,  Hille  , . . . . • « « . 50c, 

Hermitage  Club,  Two-'Step,  Frank  Henniger  50c. 

Col,  Forsythe's  Favorite,  March,  Carlo  Sorani  40c. 

Twilight  Musings,  For  Guitar.  Repsie  Turner  ...«.«>«  30c. 


A 

A 


R.  DORMAN  & CO.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


IXention  VI!T£RAlf  when  you  write. 


ON  TOP! 

HIGHEST  AWARDS  AT  THE  TENNESSEE  CENTENNIAL. 
GOLD  MEDAL  AND  DIPLOMA  Of  HONOR  TO  THE 

B,  H.  STIEF  JEWELRY  CO.. 

208  AND  210  UNION  STREET,  - - NASHVILLE,  TENN. 


With  much  pleasure  we  publish  this  statement  to  our 
Confederate  friends,  and  assure  them  that  we  shall  use  our 
utmost  endeavors  to  continue  to  merit  these  honors  and 
their  patronage  by  keeping  up  our  standard  lines  in  every 
department.  We  would  call  your  especial  attention  now  to 
our  immense  stock  of 

MOUIDAV  GOODS, 

Comprising  everything  desirable  for  presents  within  the 
range  of  thei jeweler’s  art — 

DIAMONDS,  WATCHES,  AND  FANCY  GOODS. 

Send  for  Otir  Illustrated  Catalogue.  Mail  Orders 
Promptly  Filled.  Let  Us  Hear  from  You 
If  You  Can  Not  Come  and  See  Us. 


B.  M.  Stief  Jewelry  Co, 

JAMES  B.  CARR,  Mgr. 
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UNION  CENTRAL 

Life  Insurance  Company, 

CINCINNATI,  O. 

JOHN  n.  I’ATTISON,  President. 


ring  the  disastrous  years  l<S03-04-95-06,  this  Company  marti 
steady  gains  at  every  point.  It  maintained  its 

LOW  DEATHoRATE,  STEADY  INCREASE  IN  NEW  BUSINESS 

LOW  RATE  OF  EXPENSE,  LARGE  ANNUAL  INCREASE  IN  ASSETS, 
HIGH  RATE  OF  INTEREST,  LARGE  ANNUAL  INCREASE  IN  SURPLUS 


Its  Gains  for  1896  were  as  follows: 


Gain  in  Income $ 355,504  2S 

Gain  in  Interest  Receipts  . . . 140,061  54 

Gain  in  Surplus 429,918  30 

Gain  in  Membership  ....  2,839 

Gain  in  Assets  . . ...  1,974,572  14 

Gain  in  Amount  of  Insurance  . . 9,647,937  00 

Gain  in  Amount  of  New  Business  . 3,509,806  00 

Total  Assets 16,529,860  77 

Total  Iiiabilities 14,229,680  35 

Surplus  4 per  cent  Standard  . . 2,300,180  42 


JAMES  A.  YOWELL,  State  Agent 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 
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ENGRAVERS. 


Do  you  want  an  engraving  of 
your  business  house,  your  resi^ 
dence,  or  yourself?  AJ  JV 


Do  you  want  an  engraving 
for  a letter^head,  billhead,  or 
card, 


■•'Vr  .»c 


Do  you  want  to  illustrate  a 

book?  a;  a a a a a a 


If  you  do,  write  us  and  your 
wants  shall  be  satisfied.  A 


«-v 


t AMress  University 

E Press, 

1/ 

j;  208  NORTH  COLLEGE  ST.,  NASHVILLE,  TENN. 
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WARD  SEMINARY,  NASHVILLE,  TENN 
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YoOr  r)a<jgl7ter. 

If  you  have-  a tlaughter  to  educate,  the  ques- 
tion presses  for  practical  settlement  : “ Where 
shall  I send  her?”  When  yt>ti  reflect  that  your 
girl  has  only  one  opportunity,  fast  slijtpiug  away, 
it  woidd  seem  your  duty  to  git  e lier  the  adyan- 
tages  of  the  best  school. 

Ward  Seminary  possesses  alt  the  requisites  of  a 
first-class  school.  It  has  a large  number  of  the 
best  teachers  that  can  be  secured — teachers  of  ex- 
perience, yyho  have  demonstrated  special  fitness 
for  their  respective  departments. 

Ward  Seminary  does  not  experiment  in  novices, 
nor  economize  by  employing  teachers  who  can 
not  command  hisfh  salaries.  The  teaching-  force 
alone  costs  over  $20,000  per  annum. 

Ward  Seminary  has  the  best  course  of  instruc- 
tion that  long  acquaintance  with  the  requirements 
of  female  education  can  devise.  In  the  schools 
of  Music,  Art,  Literature,  History,  Science,  Lan- 
guages, and  Elocution  the  very  best  facilities 
are  provided  for  an  elaborate  course,  under  teach- 
ers of  long  and  successful  experience. 

Ward  Seminary  has  the  best  school  home  that 
a wise  consideration  of  health  and  comfort  can 


suggest.  I'hc  rooms  arc  large,  well- ventilated, 
and  neatly  furnished.  The  magnificent  building 
is  heated  from  top  to  bottom  with  steam,  sup- 
plied with  hot  and  cold  water,  and  lighted  by 
gas.  The  cuisine  is  exceptionally  fine. 

Ward  Seminary  has  the  best  environment  that 
can  be  found.  No  inconsiderable  part  of  an  ed- 
ucation is  derived  from  contact  with  surround- 
ings ; it  comes  through  the  e\e  and  ear  and  the 
thousatidfold  influences  that  originate  outside  of 
text-books.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  during  a four 
years’  course  at  Ward  Seminary  a girl  will  re- 
ceive from  outside  sources  educational  benefits 
equivalent  to  months  of  travel. 

Ward  Seminary  has  the  best  religious  atmos- 
phere that  a band  of  noble,  consecrated  teachers 
can  impart.  The  school  is  not  sectarian — the 
pupils  are  given  into  the  pastoral  care  of  their 
denominations — but  it  is  emphatically  Christian. 

Expenses  for  the  entire  scholastic  year,  inclu- 
ding board,  furnished  room,  heat,  light,  water, 
laundry,  servants’  attendance,  tuition  in  Literary 
Course  and  Gymnasium,  $275.  Pupils  may  en- 
ter at  any  time,  and  are  charged  pro  rata  from 
time  of  entrance. 

For  beautifully  illustrated  catalogue  and  full 
information  address  J.  D.  Blanton,  President, 
Nashville,  Tenn. 
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